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COMMISSION. 


VICTORIA,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  James  Vaughan, 
Esquire,  Lucius  Henry  Fitzgerald,  Esquire,  and  Richard  Griffiths  Welford,  Esquire, 
greeting.  Whereas  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  of  Our  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled,  have  by  a  joint  Address  humbly  re- 
presented unto  Us,  that  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  try  a 
Petition  complaining  of  an  undue  Election  and  Return  for  the  City  of  Gloucester,  have 
reported  to  the  House  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Corrupt  Practices  have  extensively 
prevailed  at  the  last  Election  for  the  City  of  Gloucester,  and  have  humbly  prayed  that 
We  will  be  gr^iously  pleased  to  cause  Inquiry  to  be  made,  pursuant  to  the  Provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  Sixteenth  Year  of  Our  Reign,  intituled  "  An  Act 
"  to  provide  for  more  effectual  Inquiry  into  the  Existence  of  Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections 
"  for  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament,"  by  the  appointment  of  you,  the  said  James 
Vaughan,  Lucius  Henry  Fitzgerald,  and  Richard  Griffiths  Welford,  as  Commissioners 
for  the  Purpose  of  making  Inquiry  into  the  Existence  of  such  Corrupt  Practices: 

Know  ye,  that  We,  in  compliance  with  the  Prayer  of  the  said  joint  Address,  have 
authorized  and  appointed,  and  do  by  these  Presents,  in  pursuance  of  the  Power  vested 
in  Us  by  the  said  Act,  authorize  and  appoint  you,  the  said  James  Vaughan,  Lucius 
Henry  Fitzgerald,  and  Richard  Griffiths  Welford,  to  be  Commissioners  for  the  Purpose  of 
making  Inquiry,  under  the  said  Act,  into  the  Existence  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  in 
the  said  joint  Address  referred  to. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Saint  James,  the  Twentieth  Day  of  August  1859,  in  the 
^  Twenty-third  Year  of  Our  Reign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command, 

G.  C.  LEWIS. 
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REPORT 

TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 


We,  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  Your  Majesty's  Royal  Sign  Manual,  to 
inquire  into  the  Existence  of  Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections  for  the  City  of  Gloucester, 
having  completed  the  Inquiry  which  we  were  commanded  to  make,  hiunbly  submit  this 
our  Report  to  Your  Majesty. 

Having  made  the  nfecessary  preliminary  arrangements,  we  proceeded  to  Gloucester, 
and  opened  the  Commission  in  that  city  on  the  26th  day  of  September  1859-  From 
that  day  to  the  15th  day  of  October  we  prosecuted  our  inquiry  by  daily  sittings  at  the 
Shire  Hall  for  the  examination  of  witnesses,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  holding  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  for  the  County  of  Gloucester,  we  were  compelled  to  adjourn  until  the 
22d  day  of  October.  On  that  day  we  resumed  our  inquiry,  and  continued  it  until  the 
28th  day  of  October,  when  we  concluded  our  investigation  at  Gloucester.  Subsequently, 
with  the  consent  of  Your  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  we 
have  held  four  meetings  in  the  City  of  Westminster  for  the  further  examination  of 
witnesses. 

We  beg  leave  to  express  our  acknowledgments  to  the  Mayor,  for  the  courteous  atten- 
tion which  he  displayed,  and  to  the  authorities  officially  connected  with  the  city,  as  well 
as  to  the  inhabitants  in  general,  for  the  assistance  which  they  afforded  us  in  the  discharge 
of  our  duties. 

In  bearing  testimony  to  the  services  rendered  by  our  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  E.  Coleridge, 
we  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  preliminary  inquiries  which  he  instituted,  by  our  direction, 
at  Gloucester,  greatly  faciUtated  us  in  the  prosecution  of  the  objects  of  the  Commission. 
The  evidence  clearly  established  the  existence  of  corrupt  practices  at  the  Election  of 
1859,  into  which  we  were  commanded  by  Your  Majesty  to  inquire,  and  also  at  the 
preceding  Election  in  1857,  the  corrupt  practices  at  which  we  were  authorized  to 
investigate  by  the  6th  section  of  the  statute  of  the  15th  and  l6th  years  of  Your 
Majesty's  reign,  intituled  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  more  effectual  Inquiry  into  the 
"  Existence  of  Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections  for  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament." 

The  election  next  preceding,  viz.  that  of  1855,  was  an  uncontested  election,  and  no 
corrupt  practices  havmg  been  proved  to  have  been  committed  thereat,  we  considered 
ourselves  precluded  by  the  prohibitory  words  of  the  section  last  mentioned,  "  that  where  the 
*'  Commissioners  do  not  find  that  Corrupt  Practices  have  been  committed  at  an  Election, 
"  they  shall  not  inquire  concerning  any  previous  Election,"  from  extending  our  inquiries 
into  the  details  of  any  election  antecedent  to  that  uncontested  election.  In  the  course  of 
the  inquiry,  however,  we  thought  it  expedient  to  obtain,  and  we  received  general  infonna- 
tion,  as  to  the  expenses  and  practices  attending  some  of  the  earlier  elections. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  this  Report  we  have  departed  from  the  order  in  which  our 
investigation  was  conducted,  having  deemed  it  advisable  to  adopt  a  chronological 
arrangement  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  corrupt  practices  which  we  found  in  existence 
in  Gloucester. 

The  city  of  Gloucester  is  an  inland  port  situated  on  the  river  Severn,  and  possessing 
an  easy  communication  with  the  Bristol  Channel  by  means  of  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley 
Canal,  which  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  heavy  burthen,  it  had  acquired  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Russian  war  a  considerable  trade  in  timber  and  com  ;  this  trade  was 
greatly  injured  by  that  war,  and  although  it  is  now  recovering  from  the  depression ^the 
war  produced^  it  has  not  yet  regained  the  prosperity  which  it  had  previously  enjoyed. 

The  population  of  Gloucester  at  the  last  census  amounted  to  22,332  persons,  but, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  5,026  are  resident  beyond  the  Parliamentary  boundaries  of  the 
city,  the  electoral  population  does  not  exceed  17,306  persons.  The  city  contains 
fourteen  parishes  and  one  hamlet,  of  which  five  parishes  are  partly  within  and  partly 
without  the  Parliamentary  boundary. 

Gloucester  at  a  very  early  period  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  sending  representative? 
to  Parliament.  As  far  back  as  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  we  find 
it  in  the  possession  of  that  privilege,  and  from  that  remote  period  down  to  the  present 
time  its  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  has  been  uninterrupted.    Until  the  Reform  Act  the 
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elective  franchise  had  been  from  time  immemorial  exclusively  vested  in  the  freemen,  a 
body  of  persons  whose  claims  to  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city  were  derived 
either  from  their  birth  as  the  sons,  or  from  their  servitude  as  the  apprentices  of  freemen. 
At  the  period  of  the  Reform  Act  the  constituency  numbered  about  2,000  electors, 
but  of  these  no  less  a  number  than.  1,200  were  disfranchised  by  the  operation  of  that  Act, 
the  thirty-second  section  of  which  rendered  the  continued  exercise  of  their  franchise 
dependent  upon  residence  within  a  radius  of  seven  miles  from  the  Parliamentary 
boundary.  Since  that  titne  the  number  of  the  fi-eeraen  has,  from  various  causes, 
gradually  decreased,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  at  the  last  election  they  did  not 
exceed  534  out  of  the  gross  number  of  1,721  electors.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
freemen  reside  within  the  city,  but  as  many  as  197  reside  beyond  the  Parliamentary 
boundary.  The  whole  constituency,  which  appeared  by  the  register  of  the  electors 
in  force  at  the  last  election  to  be  composed  of  534  freemen  and  1,187  householders,  when 
subjected  to  the  necessary  deductions  in  respect  of  duplicate  qualifications,  was  stated 
to  amount  to  about  1,500  electors.  The  constituency  is  now  divided  into  two 
political  parties,  Conservative  and  Liberal,  which  are  also  locally  distinguished  as  the 
Blue  and  Yellow  parties. 

Before  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  elections  of  1859  and  1857,  the  corrupt 
practices  at  which  have  formed  the  principal  subjects  of  our  inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  a  cursory  retrospective  glance  at  the  system  which  preceded  and  followed  the 
introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Immemorial  as  the  origin  of  electoral  corruption 
appears  to  be  in  Gloucester,  there  are  some  facts  which  stand  out  in  bold  relief  to  denote 
the  extent  to  which  it  had  grown  nearly  half  a  century  ago. 

Colonel  Webb's  own  statement  was  vouched  in  proof  of  the  assertion  that  the  contest 
in  1816  had  cost  him  27,500/.,  and  Admiral  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  testified  to  the  fact 
that  his  expenditure  at  the  election  of  1818  amounted  to  upwards  of  16,000/.  The  non- 
resident freemen,  who  previous  to  the  year  1832  comprised  the  great  bulk  of  the  consti- 
tuency, were  brought,  and  often  with  their  wives  and  families,  at  every  contested  election, 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  Gloucester,  and  there  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
candidates  till  the  close  of  the  election ;  the  cost  of  taking  up  the  freedom  of  those 
who,  though  qualified  to  be,  had  not  yet  been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of,  freemen, 
was  defrayed  by  the  candidates ;  treating  was  universal ;  largesses,  in  the  shape  of 
payments  for  nominal  services  rendered  by  the  voters  in  the  character  of  special  con- 
stables, flag-bearers,  bandsmen,  chairmen,  and  messengers,  were  freely  distributed ;  and 
to  crown  all,  head  money,  as  it  is  generally  believed,  was  paid  to  the  electors  at  the 
Christmas  succeeding  each  election  as  a  reward  for  past,  and  a  propitiation  for  friture 
favours. 

By  this  system  purity  of  election  was  wholly  destroyed,  and  money  rather  than 
principle  determined  the  voter  in  the  exercise  of  his  franchise.  The  Reform  Act, 
although  it  mitigated,  failed  to  destroy  the  evil  thus  introduced.  It  lopped  off 
indeed  a  large  and  costly  portion  of  the  constituency,  but  it  retained  the  portion 
most  calculated  to  infect  by  its  presence  the  new  class  of  electors  whom  it  had  created. 

The  freemen  who  by  the  Reform  Act  were  reduced  to  800  in  number,  and  since  then 
have  decreased  to  their  present  number  of  534,  would  probably  have  been  diminished 
in  a  much  larger  ratio  had  not  their  numbers  been  maintain^  by  the  continuance  of  a 
practice  which  has  long  been  in  mischievous  operation  in  Gloucester.  Before  a  man 
entitled  to  be  free  can  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  a  freeman,  a  payment  of  13s.  6d. 
is  required  to  be  made  in  discharge  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  "  taking  up  his 
freedom."  This  sum  a  considerable  number  of  the  embryo  freemen  are  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  pay,  and  they  therefore  apply  to  the  agents  of  the  respective  political 
parties  to  which  their  fathers  belonged  to  defray  the  cost.  It  would  be  impossible 
now  to  ascertain  the  number  of  those  who  have  owed  their  political  existence  as  freemen 
to  these  gratuitous  payments  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  but  we  learnt  from 
Mr.  Probert,  junior,  one  of  the  registration  agents  of  the  Liberal  party,  that  the 
freedom  of  as  many  as  41  freemen  had  been  "taken  up"  by  both  parties  during  the 
years  1857.  1858,  and  1859 ;  and  Mr.  J.  Browne,  the  registration  agent  for  the  Con- 
servative party,  stated  that  he  had  himself  "  taken  up  "  the  freedom  of  at  least  100 
freemen  since  the  Reform  Act,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  would  not  have  cared  to 
have  acquired  their  freedom  at  their  own  expense. 

Such  a  system  is  essentially  corrupt,  and  the  evidence  which  we  have  received, 
and  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer  in  detail,  has  left  on  our  minds  a  strong  impres- 
sion that  the  perpetuation  by  such  means  of  a  class  of  electors  whose  hereditary  cor- 
ruption has  greatly  deteriorated  the  character  of  the  conBtituency,  is  most  calculated 
to  nourish  and  permanently  maintain  the  demoralization  whicli.we  have  found  prevailing 
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Although  the  elections  immediately  subsequent  to  the  Reform  Act  were  comparatively 
pure,  their  purity,  such  as  it  was,  did  not  spring  from  the  class  who  had  betbre  been 
familiar  with  corruption.  It  was  incidentally  stated  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  Browne,  and 
we  mention  the  fact  as  illustrative  of  this  view,  that  at  the  first  election  subsequent 
to  the  Reform  Act,  which  was,  he  said,  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  had  committed 
bribery,  he  had  himself  bribed  six  voters,  of  whom  four  were  freemen,  with  a  sum  of  5/. 
each  to  record  their  votes  for  Mr.  Hope. 

To  the  demoralization  thus  produced  many  of  the  witnesses  pointed  as  the 
principal  cause  of  the  corruption  which  has  subsequently  prevailed.  From  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act  down  to  the  present  time  few  elections  have  been  uncon- 
tested, and  if  we  may  rely  upon  the  general  evidence  which  was  presented  to  us, 
equally  as  few  have  been  wholly  free  from  corrupt  practices.  In  the  year  1832 
Mr-  Hope  first  appeared  as  the  candidate  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  for  20 
years  he  maintained  a  doubtful  struggle  with  Admiral  Berkeley  for  the  representation 
of  Gloucester.  Though  eminentl}^  popular  with  his  own  party,,  and  much  respected 
even  by  his  opponents,  Mr.  Hope's  varying  success  was  attributed  by  his  opponents  not 
so  nmch  to  his  political  strength  as  to  the  liberality'  of  his  expenditure.  Oi  the  extent 
of  that  expenditure  the  evidence  that  was  presented  to  us  was  vague  and  unsatisfactory ; 
but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  election  of  1837  was  in  an  especial  degree 
costly  and  corrupt.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  this  description  might  be  properly 
applicable  to  all  the  elections  preceding  the  election  of  1852,  unless  we  except  that 
of  1847,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Helps,  who  was  then  Mr.  Hope's  agent,  was  not; 
corrupt,  though  Mr.  Hope's  expenditure  at  that  election  exceeded  2,000/. 

The  election  of  1852  was  stated  to  be  remarkable  for  the  purity  with  which  it  had 
been  conducted,  and  it  leads  to  the  inference  that  if  candidates  would  honestly  resolve 
to  be  pure,  corrupt  practices  at  elections  would  soon  cease  to  exist.  Mr.  Hope,  Admiral 
Sir  M.  F.  F.  Berkeley,  and  Mr.  Price  were  the  candidates  who  then  sought  the  suffrages 
of  the  electors,  and  they  unanimouslv  adopted  an  agreement,  which  Mr.  A.  G.  PhiUpotts, 
in  his  anxiety  to  introduce  electoral;  purity  among  the  constituency,  had  submitted  to 
them ;  of  which  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  it  provided  for  the  discontinuance  of  all 
expenses,  either  not  actually  necessary  or  not  consivStent  with  purity  of  election,  and 
for  the  appointment  of  a  referee,  to  whose  decision  all  questions  arising  out  of  the 
election  should  be  submitted  for  final  determination.  Although  an  opinion  was  somewhat 
confidently  expressed  that  its  provision^  had  not  been  strictly  observed  by  the  Liberal 
,party,  we  have  no  reason  to  tnink  that  the  objects  proposed  by  that  agreement  were  not 
fully  secured.  At  that  election  Mr.  Hope  was  defeated,  the  numbers  polled  being  respec- 
tively, Hope,  766;  Berkeley,  786;  Price,  851. 

Admiral  Berkeley  stated,  that  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Hope,  in  the  moment  of  defeat, 
that  he  would  never  return  to  Gloucester ;  "  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  his  party, 
who  had  represented  to  him  that  he  could  win  the  election  without  resorting  to  bribery." 
A  vacancy,  however,  having  occurred  in  1 853,  by  the  appointment  of  Admiral  Berkeley 
as  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  opportunity  was  seized  by  the  Conservative  party  once 
more  to  nominate  Mr.  Hope,  although  absent,  to  contest  the  representation.  The- 
contest  resulted,  as  did  that  of  1852,  in  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Hope,  and  the  political 
connexion  which  had  existed  between  that  gentleman  and  the  city  of  Gloucester  for 
upwards  of  20  years  was  then  completely  severed. 

The  Conservative  party  were  not  discouraged  by  the  defeat  or  the  secession  of  their 
leader.  In  the  hope  of  repairing  their  loss,  they  founded,  in  1853,  a  Conservative 
Association,  which,  enrolled  as  a  friendly  society,  was  in  reality  a  political  club,  by  the 
rules  of  which  all  were  excluded  from  membership  who  would  not  pledge  their 
allegiance  to  the  cause  of  conservatism.  They  sougnt  to  -strengthen  their  cause  hy 
acquiring  a  party  ascendancy  in  the  mum'cipal  corporation,  and  rendered,  by  corrupt 
expenditure,  upon  one  occasion  at  least,  the  election  of  a  town  councillor  as  costly 
as  that  of  a  Parliamentary  representative. 

As  the  time  drew  near  when  a  general  election  might  be  expected,  the  Conser- 
vative party  were  anxious  to  secure  a  candidate.  Sir  R.  W.  Carden,  an  Alderman 
of  the  city  of  London,  was  mentioned  as  a  gentleman  not  vmlikely  to  respond 
to  their  wishes.  Two  deputations  waited  upon  him  in  London,  and  innted  him 
to  become  a  candidate,  and  upon  the  assurance  tha!t  the  expense  would  not  be 
considerable,  probably  not  more  than  450/.,  as  he  stated  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1857.  or  from  500/.  to  6OO/.,  as  he  stated  to  us,  he  consented  in 
March  1857  to  accept  their  invitation.  No  inquiries  were  made,  and  no  information  was 
afforded  as  to  the  character  of  the  constituency.     The  principal  fact  which  was  adduced 
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to  influence  the  mind  of  Sir  R.  Garden  was  the  ascendancy  which  the  Conservatives  had 
lately  obtained  in  the  municipal  corporation,  a  powerful  argument  in  itself,  as  indica- 
tive of  a  change  in  the  politics  of  many  of  the  constituency,  if  it  had  not  been  rendered 
worthless  by  the  means  which  had  been  adopted  to  obtain  it. 

Neither  locally  nor  commercially  connected  with  Gloucester,  Sir  R.  Garden  became 
the  competitor  at  the  election  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  March  1 857,  with  the 
tv;o  former  members.  Admiral  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Price,  for  the  representation  of 
Gloucester,  The  "  victim  of  hypocrisy,"  as  he  described  himself  to  have  been  at 
St.  Alban's,  he  pointed  to  the  disfranchisement  of  that  place  as  the  result  of  his 
endeavours,  and  expressed  on  the  hustings  his  determination  to  owe  his  seat,  if  elected, 
"  to  the  basis  of  his  own  character,  and  to  the  free  and  unbiassed  suffrages  of  the 
electors."  The  Liberal  party  confident  in  their  strength,  and  in  the  promises  of  support 
which  they  had  received,  regarded  the  issue  as  certain.  Having  defeated  in  1852  the 
most  popular  candidate  the  Gonservatives  ever  had,  they  thought  it  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  a  gentleman  holding  the  same  political  opinions,  but  wholly  unknown 
to  the  constituency,  could  not  be  successful  in  1857.  The  Gonservative  party,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  they  admitted  that  a  candidate  locally  connected  with  Gloucester  , 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  success  than  one  not  so  connected,  denied  that  the 
majority  over  Mr.  Hope  in  1852  had  been  honestly  obtained,  and  further  relied  for 
success  on  the  accession  of  strength  which  successive  registrations  had  since  that  period, 
as  they  contended,  afforded  them.  As  the  close  of  the  contest  approached,  representations 
were  made  to  Admiral  Berkeley  and  to  Mr.  Price,  as  well  as  to  their  agents,  Mr.  Robert 
Wilton  and  Mr.  Viner  Ellis,  which  left  no.  doubt  in  their  minds  that  the  fidelity  of  many 
of  their  supporters  would  probably  yield  to  the  temptation  of  their  opponents,  if  their 
wavering  faith  were  not  supported  by  the  same  means  which  had  been  used  to  corrupt 
it.  They  were  informed  that  one  of  them  must  be  defeated  if  money  were  not 
supplied  to  neutrnlize  the  efforts  on  the  Conservative  side,  but  they  resisted  all 
solicitation,  and  refu^icd  to  contribute  one  shilling  for  the  purposes  of  bribery.  The 
result  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected.  Admiral  Berkeley,  who  before  the 
election  had  informed  the  Government,  of  which  he  was  then  a  member,  that  "no 
"  stranger  could  beat  him  by  fair  means,"  and  who  had  obtained  a  far  larger  number  of 
promises  than  he  had  received  in  1852,  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  33.  The 
numbers  polled  being  respectively.  Garden,  743;  Berkeley,  710;  Price,  717. 

The  evidence  which  we  have  received  places  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  hardly  had 
Sir  R.  Garden  announced  himself  as  a  candidate  before  the  agencies  of  bribery  and 
treating  were  employed  to  secure  his  election.  Several  of  the  most  active  of  the* 
subordinate  agents  of  the  party  informed  us,  "  that  they  began  to  treat  and  to  bribe 
"  the  electors  as  soon  as  there  was  an  idea  afloat  that  there  would  be  an  election."  A 
fortnight  before  the  election  is  the  shortest  period  assigned  by  Mr.  John  Ward,  an 
active  Conservative  canvasser,  for  the  commencement  of  treating,  and  the  votes  of  a 
<;onsiderable  number  of  the  outlying  freemen  were  secured  at  least  as  early,  not  by  any 
definite  promise,  but  by  a  general  assurance  "  that  if  any  money  were  going  they  should 
"  receive  their  share  of  it."  The  machinery  of  corruption — both  at  this  election  and  at 
that  of  1859 — was  organized  and  set  in  motion,  on  the  part  of  the  Gonservatives,  by 
Mr.  Alderman  Whithorn,  who  acted  as  the  paymaster  or  treasurer  of  his  party, 
and  got  together  the  funds  which  were  required  for  corrupting  the  constituency. 
What  Mr.  Whithorn  did  was  known  to  few  who  claimed  to  be  respectable;  his 
acts  were  shrouded  in  darkness,  which  the  more  prudent  and  responsible  agents 
of  the  party  cared  not  to  penetrate.  Paid  canvassers  were  associated  with  himseli 
in  working  the  machinery  of  corruption,  men  who  understood  their  business,  and 
required  not  to  be  told,  when  they  received  the  funds  intended  for  bribery,  to  what 
purpose  they  were  to  be  applied.  On  the  morning  of  the  polling  day  Mr.  Whithorn 
located  himself  in  a  room  in  connexion  with  the  committee-rooms  of  his  party. 
Thither  flocked  the  owners  and  the  brokers  of  votes.  Some  were  brought; 
others  came  of  themselves,  and  there  bargained  with  Mr.  Whithorn  himself  for  their 
price.  Some  were  taken  to  the  Upper  George,  and  there  received  their  share  of  the 
spoil.  Upon  that  occasion  no  less  than  109  voters  received  bribes  for  the  votes  which 
they  gave  to  Sir  R.  Garden— besides  many  others  whom  the  bribery  agents  were  unable 
to  particularise.  That  Sir  R.  Garden  was  aware  by  what  arts  his  majority  had  been 
obtained,  when  he  boasted  at  the  declaration  of  the  poll  that  he  had  received  the 
unparalleled  number  of  612  plumpers,  we  do  not  believe,  but  we  think  that  he  exposed 
himself  to  the  suspicion  at  least  of  dissimulation,  when,  being  distinctly  informed  by 
Mr.  Phillpotts,  a  few  days  after  the  election,  that  that  election  had  been  procured  by 
the  purchase  of  votes,  he  contented  himself  with  forwarding  the  letter  whicli:f  ontained  so 
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grave  an  allegation  to  his  agent,  Mr.  Lovegrove,  without  challenging  inquiry*  or  in- 
stituting any  examination  into  its  truth. 

Upon  this  occasion,  Sir  R.  Garden  was  accotnpauied  to  Gloucester  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Julian  Bernard.  On  the  evening  of  the  nomination  Mr.  Whithorn  discovered,  from 
the  reports  of  the  agents,  that  the  election  could  not  be  gained  except  by  the  purchase 
of  a  larger  number  of  votes  than  he  had  anticipated.  An  advance  of  300/.  had  been 
voluntarily  made  by  Sir  R.  Garden  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  the  day  pi-eceding  the  election, 
but  no  portion  of  that  sum  was  available  for  the  purchase  of  votes,  without  which  success 
was  hopeless.  It  not  being  deemed  judicious  to  apply  t.o  Sir  R,  Garden  for  a  further 
advance  of  money,  Mr.  Whithorn  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  borrowing  the  funds  which 
he  required  for  the  purpose  of  bribery.  From  Mr.  Bernard,  as  well  as  from  other  persons, 
he  sought  assistance'  and  obtained  it.  The  sum  of  540/.  was  raised,  of  which  Mr.  Bernard 
contributed  200/.,  by  two  separate  cheques  of  100/.  each.  The  first  cheque  was 
paid  immediately  before,  and  the  second  within  two  or  three  days  after  the  election, 
and  both  were  repaid  by  Sir  R.  Garden  after  the  hearing  of  the  petition.  To  the  payment 
of  the  first  cheque  we  believe  that  no  guilty  knowledge  attaches  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Bernard,  but  with  regard  to  the  second  cheque  we  think  that  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Mr.  Whithorn  and  Mr.  Lovegrove,  that  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  to  be 
applied  must  have  been  known  to  Mr.  Bernard,  at  least  equal  in  weight  to  Mr.  Bernard's 
avowal  of  ignorance  as  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  required.  Apart  from  that  opinion 
it  is  difficult  to  understand,  except  from  the  force  of  some  suspicion  which  Mr.  Bernard 
entertained  as  to  the  mode  of  its  application,  why  he  should  have  awaited  the  issue  of 
the  petition,  which  had  been  presented  against  the  return  of  Sir  R.  Garden,  before  he  com- 
municated to  that  gentleman  the  fact  that  he  had  advanced  the  sum  of  200/.  for  the 
purposes  of  his  election  at  Gloucester ;  nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  understand  how  Sir 
K.  Garden  should  have  repaid  the  money  without  some  explanation  having  been  required 
or  afforded,  unless,  from  the  force  of  a  like  suspicion,  he  thought  it  judicious  to  forbear 
from  inquiring  into  the  circumstances  under  which  that  advance  had  been  made.  We 
point  attention  to  this  transaction  with  some  little  particularity  because  it  was  the  prelude 
to  a  more  important  part,  which  was  played  by  Mr.  Bernard  at  the  election  of  1859,  and 
because  it  throws  light  upon  the  obscurity  in  which  the  proceedings  of  that  election- 
were  wrapped.      Of  this,  however,  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

Although  the  Liberal  candidates  and  their  principal  agents  had  refused  to  sanction 
the  corrupt  expenditure  of  money  at  the  election  of  1857,  the  Liberal  party  was  not 
wholly  free  from  the  practices  which  they  had  condemned  in  their  opponents. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brewer  Monk,  an  important  subordinate  agent  of  that  party,  to  whom 
had  been  confided  the  duty  of  employing  the  messengers  and  of  paying  the  travelling 
expenses  of  the  outvoters,  finding  himself  in  the  forenoon  of  the  polling  day  not  only 
without  the  means  of  purchasing  votes,  but  even  of  paying  the  bonS,  fide  travelling 
expenses  of  the  voters  who  had  come  from  distant  places  for  the  purpose  of  voting, 
obtained,  between  the  hours  of  12  and  2  o'clock  on  that  day,  three  several  sums  of 
monej',  viz.,  10/.  from  Mr.  Hughes,  10/.  from  Mr.  S.  Jones,  and  94/.  10*.  from 
Mr.  R.  Potter,  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  a  sum  of  114/.  10*.  The  concurrent 
testimony  of  several  witnesses  abundantly  establishes  the  fact  that,  up  to  this  time, 
bribery  had  not  been  practised  by  the  Liberal  party.  The  total  abstinence  from  corruption 
which  had  been  so  rigidly  insisted  upon  by  Admiral  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Price  had  pro- 
duced, indeed,  great  irritation  in  the  minds  of  some  of  their  more  zealous  supporters, 
"  because,"  as  we  were  told  by  Mr.  Moss,  who  remonstrated  with  Mr.  R.  Wilton  and 
Mr.  Ellis  for  their  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  their  principals,  "  he  thought  that, 
*•  they  were  losing  the  election  through  not  paying  a  few  men  for  their  day's  work, 
*•  and  because  while  the  other  side  were  doing  so  much  in  the  shape  of  bribery  they 
"  were  doing  nothing."  A  similar  feeling  appears  to  have  actuated  Mr.  Brewer  Monk. 
Word  had  been  brought  to  him  by  Mr.  W.  Probert  that  for  the  want  of  money  they 
were  losing  their  best  men, — applications  were  made  to  him  in  vain  by  voters  who 
suggested  that  they  could  obtain  what  they  wanted  on  the  other  side, — and  strongly 
impressed  with  the  belief,  that,  if  defeated,  they  should  owe  their  defeat  to  the  corrupt 
practices  of  the  Gonservatives,  he  distributed  a  portion  of  the  funds  which  he  ^ad 
obtained  to  some  trusty  associates  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  to  promote 
the  success  of  the  Liberal  candidates,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion  they 
employed  part  of  the  funds  in  the  purchase  of  votes. 

We  have  been  unable  to  discover  evidence  of  any  other  illegal  expenditure  by 
the  Liberal  party  at  the  election  of  1857,  and  we  think  that  we  are  warranted  in 
concluding,  both  from  the  negative  testimony  of  the  most  active  Gonservative  agents, 
whom  we  successively  questioned  on  this  point,  and  also  from  the  statemerit  of  the 
actual  expenditure  subtnitted  to  us  by  the  agents  of  Admiral  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Price, 
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'that  bgyond  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried  by  Mr.  B.  Monk,  bribery  was  not 
practised  at  that  election  by  the  Liberal  party.  For  this  illegal  expenditure,  however, 
Mr.  T.  B.  Monk  was  not  alone  responsible.  We  think  that  Mr.  R.  Potter  acted  a  far 
more  culpable  part  in  advancing  the  sum  of  94^.  10«.  when  he  suspected,  as  be  told  us 
himself,  that  bribery  was  contemplated  at  the  time  that  he  parted  with  the  money. 
Mr.  Potter,  who  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  which  Mr.  Price  was  the  chief,  went  to 
the  office  <^  the  firm  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  money  upon  hearing  from 
Mr.  T.  B.  Monk  that  he  was  in  want  of  fimds  for  the  purposes  of  the  election,  and 
this  circumstance  awakened  at  first  in  our  minds  a  suspicion  of  complicity  on  the  part 
of.  Mr.  Price ;  but  independently  of  Mr.  Price's  denial,  that  he  was  aware  of  what  nad 
been  done,  we  are  satisfied,  as  well  from  the  unpremeditated  manner  in  which  that 
advance  was  made  by  Mr.  Potter,  as  from  the  fact  that  no  entry  was  made  of  it  in  the 
books  of  the  firm  till  the  month  of  April  1858,  that  Mr.  Price  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the' 
proceedings  of  his  partner. 

The  accounts  delivered  to  the  election  auditor  by  the  agents  of  the  respective  can- 
didates by  no  means  represented  the  actual  expenditure ;  they  respectively  amounted  to 
-—Garden,  6l6/.  I2s.  Irf.;  Price,  233^.  l6s. ;  Berkeley,  239^.  2s.  llrf.;  while  the  actual 
expenditure  was  proved  to  have  amounted  to  —  Garden,  1,708/.  9*.  9d.;  Price, 
390/.  9s.  bd. ;  Berkeley,  395/.  16^.  Ad. 

The  accounts  which  had  been  so  delivered  on  the  part  of  Sir  R.  Garden  were  known 
by  Mr.  Lovegrove  at  the  time  to  be  most  imperfect,  and  we  think  there  is  ground  for 
believing  that  they  were  prepared  with  the  express  purpose  of  concealing  the  real 
extent  of  the  expenditure.  It  was  then  known  that  the  friends  of  Admiral  Berkeley 
had  resolved  to  petition  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  return  of  Sir  R.  Garden, 
and  it  may  well  have  been  thought  that  if  the  petition  were  prosecuted  a  true  disclosure 
of  the  actual  expenditure  might  imperil  the  safety  of  his  seat.  Whether  this  opinion 
is  well  conceived  we  shall  proceed  to  inquire  hereafter,  when  we  enter  upon  a  con- 
sideration of  the  duties  of  the  election  auditor,  and  of  his  value  and  efficiency  as  a 
means  of  preventing  bribery. 

Two  petitions  were  subsequently  presented  to  the  House  of  Gommons ;  one  by  the 
Liberal  party,  complaining  of  the  return  of  Sir  Robert  Garden,  and  the  other  by  the 
Gonservative  party  complaining  of  the  return  of  Mr.  Price.  In  both  petitions  bribery 
was  alleged  as  the  ground  for  setting  aside  the  return,  but  neither  was  successful  in  its 
result.  The  most  remarkable  feature  which  characterized  the  trial  of  these  two  petitions 
before  a  Gommittee  of  the  House  of  Gommons  was  the  hardihood  with  which  the  chief 
agents  of  bribery  on  either  side  presented  themselves  as  witnesses  to  contradict  the 
particular  cases  m  which  they  were  charged  as  being  implicated.     The  failure  of  that 

Sosecuted  against  the  return  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  was  stated  before  us  to  be  due  to 
e  false  testimony  alleged  to  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Whithorn  in  the  case  of  a  voter 
named  Robert  Dowers,  who  had  charged  himself  with  having  been  bribed,  and  had 
alleged  that  the  money  was  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Whithorn.  The  evidence  given 
before  the  Gommittee  of  the  House  of  Gommons  was  reproduced  before  us,  together 
with  some  additional  testimony  which  we  thought  it  right  to  call  for,  and,  although  we 
have  been  compelled  to  come  to  a  conclusion  at  variance  with  that  at  which  the 
Gommittee  then  arrived,  and  have  found  as  a  fact  that  Robert  Dowers  received  money  as 
the  consideration  for  his  vote,  andreceived  that  money,  indirectly  at  least,  from 
Mr.  Whithorn,  we  are  unable  to  say  that  the  evidence  at  all  satisfied  our  minds  that 
Mr.  Whithorn  had  wilfully  stated  what  he  knew  to  be  false,  when  he  denied  on  oath 
that  he  had  bribed  Robert  Dowers. 

The  Liberal  party  bore  with  evident  discontent  the  double  defeat  which  they  had 
sustained.  They  were  convinced  that  their  strength  at  the  election  of  1857  had  been 
imdermined  by  bribery,  and  were  suspicious  that  their  petition  had  been  defeated  by 
the  employment  of  means  still  more  foul.  To  regain  the  position  which  they  had  lost ' 
was  now  the  object  of  their  most  strenuous  endeavours.  They  established  a  politico- 
benevolent  association  which  they  called  the  Reform  Glub,  of  the  same  hybrid  character 
as  that  which  had  been  organized  by  the  Gonservatives  in  1853,  and  based  it  upon 
rules  similar  to  those  which  their  opponents  had  adopted.  Its  members  comprised  the 
most  ardent  supporters  of  Liberal  principles,  and  their  zeal  increased  with  their  influence 
and  their  numbers. 

.  An  opinion,  founded  upon  what  appeared  to  them  a  careful  analysis  of  the  consti- 
tuency, to  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  refer,  was«  entertained  that,  excluding 
the  venal  portion  of  the  constituency,  they  had  a  majority  of  160  over  the  Gonservative 
party,  and  this  opinion  determined  the  leading  members  of  the  Reform  Glub  to  wrest 
from  their  opponents  the  seat  which  was  th^  occupied  by  Sir  R.  Garden. 
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Upon  Admiral  Berkelfey  their  hopes  were  naturally  fixed  as  the  candidate  of  their 
choioe;  but  Admiral  Beiiceley,  who  had  in  the  beginning  of  1859  yielded  to  the  expressed 
desire  of  the  Liberal  party  that  he  would  become  their  candidate  on  this,  as  he  had  been 
on  many  previous  occasions,  having  been  compelled  by  privat*  considerations  to  decline 
the  candidature,  a  deputation  was  appointed  in  the  middle  of  March  to  proceed  to 
London  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  candidate.  The  instructions  which  they  received 
to  guide  them  in  their  choice  were  simple.  Besides  being  a  general  supporter  of  Liberal 
principles,  it  was  essential  that  he  should  be  an  advocate  of  the  vote  by  ballot,  a  qualification 
strongly  insisted  upon  by  the  members  of  the  Reform  Club,  from  the  beHef  that  its  adoption 
would  render  bribery  impossible.  They  proceeded  to  London,  and  after  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Price,  who  declined  to  recommend  a  second  Liberal  candidate,  they  held  a 
conference  with  Mr.  Charles  James  Monk,  whom  they  met  at  the  Reform  Club  in 
London,  on  Sunday  the  27th  of  March,  upon  the  subject  of  the  representation 
of  Gloucester.  Mr.  Monk,  who  was  a  son  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  was  at 
that  time'  bent  upon  becoming  a  candidate  for  Cricklade,  which  place  he  had  unsuc- 
cessfully contested  at  the  election  of  1857,  but  the  representations  which  were  made 
to  him  by  the  gentlemen  who  formed  the  deputation,  Mr.  Innell  and  Mr.  John  Pleydell 
Wilton,  had  the  efiect  of  inducing  him  to  attend  a  second  meeting,  which  was  fixed  for 
the  evening  of  the  same  day.  At  that  meeting  Mr.  MofFatt,  then  member  for  Ashburton, 
was  present  as  Mr.  Monk's  friend  and  adviser,  having  acted  for  him  in  a  similar  capacity 
previous  to  his  becoming  a  candidate  for  Cricklade.  Mr.  Monk  was  assured  that,  though 
bribery  had  been  practised  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  Conservative  party  at  the 
preceding  election,  so  great  a  change  had  since  taken  place  in  the  political  feelings  of  the 
people, — so  much  had  the  Liberal  strength  been  mcreased, — and  so  much  had  Sir 
K.  Garden's  popularity  waned,  that  no  amount  of  bribery  would  suffice  to  secure  that 
gentleman's  re-election.  Mr.  Moffatt  was  told,  when  he  inquired  about  the  probable 
cost  of  a  contest,  that  the  joint  expense  of  two  Liberal  candidates  would  not  be  more 
than  1,200/.,  or  at  the  outside  could  not  exceed  1,500A;  and  Mr.  Price,  who  had 
casually  heard  of  the  meeting,  and  was  present  during  a  part  of  the  time,  expressed  it  to 
be  his  opinion  that,  looking  at  the  average  cost  of  his  own  elections,  Mr.  Monk's 
expenditure  ought  not  to  exceed  500/.  Influenced  by  the  prospects  of  success  which 
were  thus  held  out  to  him,  Mr.  Monk,  on  the  following  morning,  decided  to  abandon 
Cricklade,  and  to  come  forward  as  the  second  Liberal  candidate  for  the  representation 
of  Gloucester.  As  soon  as  it  was  announced,  in  the  early  part  of  April,  that  Parliament 
would  be  dissolved,  Mr.  Monk,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  Mr.  Moffatt,  went  to  Gloucester, 
and  actively  commenced  his  canvass.  Had  Mr.  MofFatt  then  permitted  Mr.  Monk  to  shift 
for  himself,  and  to  provide  for  the  pecuniary  exigencies  of  the  contest  out  of  his  own 
resources,  the  complications  which  have  followed  probably  would  not  have  arisen.  But 
instead  of  doing  this,  Mr.  Moffatt  voluntarily  undertook  to  provide  the  funds  for  the 
expenses  of  the  contest,  for  after  telling  Mr.  Monk,  as  we  learnt  from  Mr.  Monk 
himself,  "  to  go  to  Gloucester,  and  canvass,  and  stick  to  the  place  till  the  election  comes 
"  off,"  he  added,  "  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  any  expenses  connected  with  the 
"  election.  If  any  money  is  wanted  ror  the  preliminary  expenses  I  will  provide  it 
"  myself,  or  if  I  go  to  Mr.  Ralli  (who,  we  may  here  state,-  is  the  father-in-law  of 
**  Mr.  Monk,)  I  suppose  he  will  have  no  objection  to  advance  me  some  money  for  the 
"  purpose."  Mr.  Price  also  told  us  that  immediately  after  Mr.  Monk  had  accepted  the 
invitation  to  stand  for  Gloucester,  Mr.  Moffatt  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Price,  in 
which  the  former  said,  "  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  write  to  me  when  the 
*  **  election  comes  off,  and  let  me  know  how  the  canvass  goes  on,  and  if  there  is  anything 
**  you  wish  to  say  on  the  business  of  the  election  you  may  write  to  me."  Mr.  Moffatt, 
however,  had  no  recollection  of  such  a  conversation,  and  denied  that  he  ever  intended 
anything  he  might  have  said  to  Mr.  Price  to  bear  the  construction  Mr.  Price  had  placed 
upon  it. 

Whatever  may  be  the  understanding  which  this  permissive  language  was  intended 
to  convey,  it  is  certain  that  great  suspicion  has  been  cast  upon  it  by  the 
mysterious  manner  in  which  effect  was  subsequently  given  to  that  understanding. 
Mr.  Price  having  joined  Mr.  Monk  in  his  canvass  at  Gloucester, — for  although 
at  first  reluctant  from  private  considerations  again  to  come  foiward,  he  had  con- 
sented to  ^do  so,  —was  soon  afterwards  informed  that  g^eat  diflBculty  was  experienced, 
both  from  the  want  of  money,  and  from  the  fact  that  no  agent  had  yet  been  appointed  to 
conduct  Mr.  Monk's  election.  Mr.  Price  having  been  spoken  to  several  times  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Wilton  and  Mr.  Innell  about  providing  money  for  Mr.  Monk,  and  having 
understood  from  them  that  money  was  urgently  needed  for  the  payment  of  messengers, 
availed  himself  of  Mr.  Moffatt's  invitation  to  communicate  with  him,  and  wrote  him 
a  letter,  which,  as  far  as  Mr.  Mof&tt's  memory  serves,  was  received  by  him  about  tiie 
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10th  of  April,  and  was  to  the  following  purport :— "  He  would  be  glad  if  the  money 
"  which  he  had  before  stated  would  be  required  for  preliminary  expenses  were  made 
"  ready  whenever  Mr.  Monk  should  appoint  an  agent  to  pay  a  portion  of  his  expenses. 
*'  Mr.  Monk,"  he  said,  "  had  not  appointed  an  agent,  and  therefore  the  money  could  not 
"  be  sent  at  present,  but  he  wished  me  to  make  an  arrangement  by  which  the  money 
"  could  be  sent  down  by  hand  to  Gloucester  when  an  agent  was  appointed,"  and  he 
said,  "  that  in  case  I  was  going  out  of  town  I  had  better  speak  to  Sir  William  Hayter, 
**  who  would  probably  be  the  last  member  in  London,  and  give  the  money  to  him  to 
"  be  sent  down  when  the  agent  was  appointed.'' 

Mr.  Price,  in  stating  to  us  the  causes  which  induced  him  to  write  to  Mr.  Moffatt,  and 
speaking  from  his  own  recollection  of  the  contents  of  the  letter,  said, — 

"  I  knew  that  Mr.  Monk  had  great  diflSculty  in  selecting  an  agent,  and  consequently  that  there 
was  a  great  difficulty  in  the  payment  of  the  preliminary  expenses.  I  thought  that  was  precisely 
the  kind  of  difficulty  which  Mr.  Moffatt  had  contemplated  when  he  invited  me  to  communicate 
with  him,  and  I  wrote  a  very  short  letter  to  him  in  Mr.  Ellis's  office,  stating  that  the  canvass 
had  been  far  more  satisfactory  than  I  had  bad  any  reason  to  anticipate,  but  that  Mr.  Monk  had 
not  yet  selected  an  agent ;  that  things  were  consequently  in  a  good  deal  of  confusion ;  that  I  hoped 
he  would  select  one  soon,  and  that  In  the  meantime  I  thought  it  expedient  that  a  sum  of  5001. 
should  be  provided  ready  to  be  transmitted  to  his  agent  aa  soon  as  he  was  appointed — of  course 
my  object  in  mentioning  that,  was  that  these  gentlemen  (viz.,  Mr.  John  P.  Wilton  and  Mr.  Innell) 
had  so  repeatedly  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject  of  money." 

And  subsequently  Mr.  Price  stated — 

"  that  he  remembers  suggesting  to  Mr.  Moffatt  that  if  he  was  going  down  to  Ashburton  he  had 
better  leave  the  money  with  Sir  W.  Hayter,  who  he  knew  would  most  likely  be  the  la.st  member 
in  town,' 

From  the  statement  of  Mr.  Moffatt,  it  will  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Price  does  not  sub- 
stantially differ,  but  he  assents  in  a  qualified  manner  only,  as  will  appear  by  reference 
to  his  evidence,  to  that  part  of  it  in  which  he  is  stated  to  have  suggested  the  mode  in 
which  the  money  should  be  conveyed  to  Gloucester.  In  the  absence  of  that  letter 
which,  unfortunately,  has  not  been  preserved,  we  are  unable  to  determine  what  were  its 
exact  contents,  but  whatever  they  were  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  upon  its 
receipt  Mrl  Moffatt  made  a  communication  to  Sir  W.  G.  Hayter,  the  nature  of  which, 
and  the  steps  to  which  it  led,  are  thus  related  by  that  gentleman  himself: — 

"  I  beg  to  say  that  some  short  time  previous,  I  cannot  say  specifically  the  day,  I  had  a  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Moffatt  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  reference  to  the  Gloucester  election. 
Mr.  Moffatt  told  me  that  he  had  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  Price  respecting  the  probable 
expense  that  would  be  incurred  by  the  election  at  Gloucester,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the 
expense  that  might  be  incurred  by  Mr.  Monk,  for  whom  Mr.  Moffatt,  as  I  understood,  was  acting 
as  a  friend,  and  he  told  me,  or  it  was  the  result  of  that  communication,  that  very  probably  a  sum 
of  money  would  be  required  to  be  sent  down  by  some  private  hand  to  Gloucester,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Moi^,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  anybody  that  would  take  it  down.  I  said  that  I  did  not, 
but  that  I  would  inquire  and  let  him  know.  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  or  I  think  the  next  day,  1 
saw  a  person  of  the  name  of  Webb,  who  was  the  chief  clerk  of  a  parliamentary  agent  of  the  name 
of  Gilbert.  Webb  told  me  he  understood  I  had  inquired  for  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  that  anything  he  could 
do  he  should  be  very  ready  to  serve  me  in.  I  then  stated  to  him  exactly  what  Mr.  Moffatt  wanted, 
and  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  of  a  person,  and  he  said  he  would  recommend  a  person  who  could  be 
entirely  relied  upon.  Subsequently  I  gave  him  a  short  note.  He  said  the  man's  name  was 
Thompson.  I  gave  him  a  short  note  of  introduction  for  Mr.  Thompson  to  Mr.  Moffatt,  and  the 
terms  of  the  note  were  to  this  effect,  '  the  bearer  is  quite  trustwoi-thy,'  or  something  like  that." 

It  naturally  occurred  to  us  to  inquire  of  Sir  W.  Hayter  why  Mr.  Moffatt  should 
have  apphed  to  him  to  find  a  person  to  take  money  to  Gloucester.  Sir  W.  Hayter 
informed  us,  "  that  he  did  not  think  it  unnatural  that  Mr.  Moffatt  should  apply  to  him ; 
"  holding  the  position  he  did  he  thought  he  would  be  fiie  most  likely  man  for  him  to 
"  apply  to,"  for,  added  Sir  William,  "  I  was  at  everybody's  call." 

Some  difference  of  opinion  existed  in  the  minds  of  Mr.  Moffatt  and  Mr.  Price  as  to 
the  date  of  the  letter  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  and  that  difference  rendered 
it  at  first  impossible  for  us  to  determine  the  sequency  of  events,  but  the  evidence 
subsequently  given  by  Mr.  Patch,  who  was  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Gilbert  at  the 
time  Sir  W.  Hayter  sent  to  his  office,  and  who  was  enabled  to  fix  that  time  as  the 
14th  of  April,  when  read  in  juxta-position  with  the  evidence  given  by  Sir  W.  Hayter, 
renders  it  most  probable  that  the  letter  was  received  by  Mr.  Moffatt  some  time  between 
the  10th  and  14th  of  April. 

Sir  W.  Hayter  was  at  that  time  occupying  apartments,  which  he  had  taken  in  Ryder 
Street  for  the  more  convenient  transaction  of  business  connected  with  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  his  own  political  party  at  the  general  election.  To  these  apartments 
Mr,  G.  Webb  went;  and  received  the  letter  from  Sir  W.  Hayter,  which  he  afterwards 
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gave  to  Thompson.  Sir  W.  Hayter  stated  that  he  was  deceived  as  to  the  character 
of  Thompson,  Delieving  that  Gilbert,  whom  he  had  known  in  Somersetshire  for  15  or  l6 
years,  as  an  active  and  intelligent  electioneering  agent,  would  not  have  sent  him  such  a 
man  as  Thompson.  He  also  stated  that  neither  Mr.  Price  nor  Mr.  Moffatt  made  any  sugges- 
tion  to  him,  or  gave  him  the  slightest  notion  that  such  a  man  as  Thompson  was  wanted 
to  go  down,  and  that  he  himself  did  not  intend  to  send  such  a  man  as  Thompson, 
although  he  thought  it  better  to  send  a  man  who  had  been  somewhat  engaged  in 
electioneering  matters.  Had  the  selection  been  made  by  Sir  W.  Hayter,  or  had  he 
been  cognizant  of  Thompson's  previous  history,  the  gravest  suspicions  must  have 
attached  to  him.  A  bribery  agent  of  long  experience  would  hardly  have  been 
selected  by  any  one  familiar  with  the  antecedents  of  his  life,  if  the  object  of  his  em- 
ployment had  been  the  conduct)  of  the  election  on  the  principles  of  purity.  Recom- 
mended, however,  as  he  had  been  by  Webb,  Thompson  on  the  IQth  of  April  presented 
to  Mr.  MofiFatt  the  credentials  which  had  been  obtained  from  Sir  W.  Hayter.  The 
impression  that  he  produced  upon  Mr.  Moffatt  was  most  unfavourable,  and  looking  to  the 
fact  that  he  informed  Mr.  Moffatt  that  he  should  expect  to  receive  for  his  remuneration 
100/.  if  he  won  the  election,  and  50/.  if  he  lost,  we  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Moffatt's 
suspicions  should  not  have  been  awakened  to  a  true  appreciation  of  his  real  character. 
Mr.  Moffatt  contented  himself,  however,  with  informing  Thompson  that  he  would 
refer  the  matter  to  Sir  W.  Hayter,  .and  lulling  his  suspicions,  if  he  had  any,  to  sleep, 
or  forgetting  them  amid  the  pressure  of  his  own  affairs,  he  began  to  put  things 
in  train  for  providing  the  necessary  funds.  Having  ascertained,  in  a  personal  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Ralli  on  the  same  day,  that  he  was  willing  to  advance  the  sum  of 
500/.  for  defraying  the  expenses  (the  legal  expenses  as  Mr.  Ralli  states  that  he 
understood)  of  Mr.  Monk's  election,  he  proceeded  to  Ashbiirton,  for  which  place  a 
contest  was  then  impending,  and  thence  wrote  a  letter  on  •  the  day  following  to 
Sir  W.  Hayter,  containing  a  draft  for  500/.  addressed  to  Mr.  Ralli  in  these  words, 
"  Please  pay  to  Mr.  Richard  Thompson,  the  bearer  of  this,  and  taking  his  receipt  for 
*'  the  same,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  in  pursuance  of  your  wishes 
"  expressed  to  me  yesterday,"  which  was  to  be  delivered  to  Thompson  upon  the  receipt 
of  a  further  communication,  from  Mr.  Price.  Before  that  arrived.  Sir  W.  Hayter  was 
himself  compelled  to  proceed  to  Wells  for  his  own  re-election,  but  before  leaving  town 
he  enclosed  the  draft  in  an  envelope,  which  he  placed  in  his  despatch  box,  and  informed 
Mr.  Parkes  who,  with  other  political  friends,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the 
apartments  in  Ryder  Street,  that  upon  the  receipt  of  instructions  from  Mr.  Price,  the 
envelope  was  to  be  delivered  for  conveyance  to  Gloucester.  Mr.  Price  having  informed 
Mr.  J.  P.  Wilton  and  Mr.  Innell,  in  answer  to  urgent  inquiries,  that  Mr.  Moffatt  had 
obtained  the  sum  of  500/.  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Monks  agent  when  he  was  appointed,  was 
told  by  them,  that  as  no  agent  had  been  appointed,  and  as  they  had  invited  Mr.  Monk  to 
become  a  candidate,  he  ought  to  look  upon  them  in  the  light  of  his  agents,  and 
Mr.  Innell  having  stated  that  they  were  agreed  that  under  the  circumstances  the  money 
should  be  sent  to  Mr.  John  P.  Wilton,  Mr.  Price  wrote  a  letter,  a  few  days  before 
the  nomination,  to  Mr.  Moffatt,  requesting  that  the  money  should  be  sent  to 
Mr.  J.  P.  Wilton,  King  Street,  Gloucester,  and  that  letter  having  been  forwarded  by 
Mr.  Moffatt  to  Ryder  Street,  the  envelope  containing  the  draft  for  500/.  was,  on  the 
26th  of  April,  delivered  to  Thompson,  who  on  the  same  day  obtained  the  money 
and  took  his  departure  for  Gloucester. 

However  guileless  might  have  been  the  minds  of  those  by  whose  instrumentality  the 
money  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  Thompson,  his  conduct  leaves  little  doubt  that  he 
believed  that  the  money  had  been  intrusted  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  bribery.  Before 
quitting  London,  he  took  steps  to  procure  the  assistance  of  a  confederate  named 
John  Clarke,  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in  the  corruption  of  many  a  contested 
election.  Thompson  himself  was,  as  he  wished  us  to  believe,  incapable  of  actual  bribery, 
and  an  associate  therefore  was  needed  to  distribute  the  money,  of  which  he  had  the 
command.  Arrived  in  Gloucester,  their  first  object  was  to  secure  secrecy,  and 
thereby  to  baffle  future  inquiry.  Thompson  assumed  the  name  of  Thornton,  and  Clarke 
that  of  Brettels,  in  conformity  with  a  practice  which  they  had  long  observed. 
Thompson  then  presented  himself  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Wilton,  whom  he  informed  of  the 
business  which  had  brought  him  to  Gloucester.  The  money  was  urgently  wanted  by 
Mr.  Wilton,  but  not  so  the  services  of  Thompson  and  Clarke,  and  Thompson  therefore 
remained  in  Gloucester  without  having  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  exercising 
his  vocation.  Thompson  at  first  evinced  considerable  hesitation  in  supplying  Mr.  J.  P. 
Wilton  with  money,  telling  him,  according  to  the  evidence  given  by  Clarke,  "  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  are  justified  in  paying  you  the  money,  because  we  came  down  here 
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to  disburse  it  ourselves."    Within  three  days,  however,  he  paid  Mr.  Wilton  various  subu 
of  money,  amovmting  in  the  aggregate  to  399^> 

But  Thompson  was  informed  that  more  money  was  required,  and  the  foUawiog 
telegram  therefore  was  sent  on  the  28th  of  April  by  Thompson  to  Webb  (the  same 
individual  by  whom  he  had  been  recommended  to  Sir  W.  Hayter) : — 

"  I  -want  a  repetition  of  my  medicine — ^if  got  send  Clarke  -vnth  it — he  lives  at  one  Northport 
"  Street,  Hoxton." 

From  Webb  the  fc^owing  telegram  was  received  in  reply  on  the  29th  of  April: — 

"  I  have  seen  P.,  and  submitted  the  case — all  the  rest  from  home — can't  do  more." 

The  meaning  of  these  telegrams  we  thought  it  not  difficult  to  interpret.  Our'  im- 
pression was  that  they  signified  that  Thompson  required  a  further  supply  of  money, 
but  that  Webb  was  unable  to  procure  more  in  consequence  of  the  absence  from  London 
of  all  the  political  parties  to  whom  lie  was  known,  excepting  one,  the  initial  letter  of 
whose  name  was  P.  Who  then  was  P.  ?  The  only  answer  that  we  could  obtain  &om 
either  Webb  or  Thompsoq  was  that  it  indicated  Patch,  and  yet,  almost  in  the  same 
breath,  we  were  told  that  Patch,  who,  as  we  have  before  observed,  was  connected  with 
Mr.  Gilbert's  office,  was  a  person  with  whom,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  them, 
Webb  had  broken  off  all  communication.  No  person  could  credit  such  a  suggestion,  as 
this ;  and  even  Mr.  Gilbert,  when  be  was  examined,  could  lend  no  countenance  to  so 
palpable  an  absurdity.  We  entertained  a  strong  belief  that  P.  was  intended  to  represent 
Mr.  Parkes,  the  gentleman  who  took  charge  of  Sir  W.  Hayter's  correspondence  upon  his 
depeu'tiu'e  from  London,  from  whose  hands  the  envelope  containing  the  draft  had  already 
come,  and  to  whom  therefore  it  was  not  improbable  that  Thompson  and  Webb  should 
consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  apply.  Whether  it  did  so  or  not  we  were  unable  to 
determine.  Mr.  Parkes,  who  was  examined  by  us,  was  confident  that  he  had  only  seen 
Webb  upon  one  occasion,  and  that  no  application  had  been  made  to  him  at  any  time. 
But  we  utterly  discredit  the  statement  of  Webb  that  it  applied  to  Patch. 

A  s  more  money  could  not  be  obtained  in  London,  Mr.  J.  P.  Wilton  wrote  to  Mr. 
Moifatt,  who  was  then  at  Ashburton,  to  request  him  to  send  him  a  further  supply, 
but  Mr.  Moffatt  declined  to  comply  with  that  request,  and  recommended  Mr.  Wilton 
to  apply  to  Mr.  Pandia  Ralli,  jun.,  who  was,  as  he  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Wilton, 
then  staying  at  Gloucester.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  no  such  application  was  made, 
as  we  were  mformed  by  Mr.  Ralli  himself,  and,  beyond  the  sum  of  399^.  which  had  had 
been  obtamed  by  Mr.  Wilton  from  Thompson,  and  the  sum  of  200/.  sent  after  the 
election  by  Mr.  Moffatt  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Wilton,  the  money  which  was  spent  in  bribery  by 
the  Liberal  party  was  contributed  by  its  own  local  supporters. 

It  is  necessary  to  state,  before  concluding  the  history  of  this  part  of  the  transaction, 
that  Mr.  Price  had  suggested  that  the  money  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Wilton,  not 
from  any  knowledge  that  Mr.  Wilton  was  about  to  plunge  into  the  tide  of  corruption, 
but  from  the  circumstance  that  his  position  and  the  activity  which  he  had  displayed 
in  connexion  with  Mr.  Monk's  candidature  pointed  him  out,  in  the  absence  of  axij 
regularly  appointed  agent,  as  the  most  proper  person  to  receive  the  funds  which  were 
required  for  the  payment  of  Mr.  Monk's  necessary  expenses.  Mr.  A.  G.  Jones  was 
appointed  by  Mr.  Monk  to  be  his  election  agent  so  late  as  the  27th  of  April,  and 
we  entirely  acquit  Mr.  Price  of  any  knowledge,  or  indeed  of  any  suspicion  as  to 
the'  mode  in  which  the  money  previously  transmitted  to  Gloucester  at  his  suggestion 
was  intended  to  be  applied.  But  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  why  Mr.  Monk 
should  have  been  so  utterly  ignored  both  by  Mr.  Price  and  by  Mr.  Moffistt  in  all  the 
arrangements  in  which  he  was  so  deeply  interested,  when  no  corrupt  expenditure  on  his 
behalf  was  either  contemplated  or  suspected.  From  the  moment  that  Mr.  Monk  com- 
menced his  canvass  a  deep  mystery  reigned  over  the  pecuniary  arrangements  of  his 
election.  Mr.  Ralli  was  applied  to  for  an  advance  of  500/.,  not  because  Mr.  Monk  was 
unable  to  provide  that  sum,  but  because,  if  Mr.  Ralli's  account  be  accurate,  Mr.  Moffatt 
did  not  think  it  expedient  *'  that  a  candidate  should  interfere  in  the  expenses  of  the 
"  election  till  the  election  was  over."  Mr.  Moffatt,  indeed,  has  questioned  the  accuracy 
of  Mr.  Ralli's  recollection  upon  this  point,  but,  however  that  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  both  before  and  afler  the  election,  Mr.  Moffatt,  and  not  Mr.  Monk,  was  made  the 
channel  through  which  funds  were  conveyed  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Wilton. 

It  was  not  until  early  in  June,  two  months  after  the  election,  that  Mr.  Monk  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Moffatt  had,  previous  to  the  election,  sent  down 
money  to  Gloucester,  and  not  even  then  with  the  mode  in  which  that  money  had  beai 
conveyed  or  the  person  to  whom  it  had  been  consigned.  On  the  2d  of  June  Mr.  Monk 
gave  Mr.  Moffatt  a  credit  on  Mr.  Ralli  for  500/.,  of  which  the  ktt^  availed  himself  to 
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the  «xtent  of  200/.,  and  transmitted  this  sum  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Wilton  in  discharge  of  out- 
standing claims  on  Mr.  Monk  the  payment  of  which  Mr.  Wilton  had  applied  for.  Mr. 
Moffatt  told  US  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  beKeved  "  these  claims 
"  included  expenditure  for  purposes  not  legal,"  which  was  the  reason  which  induced  him 
to  recommend  that  200/.  only  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Wilton,  a  sum  which  he  deemed 
would  be  sufficient  to  discharge  all  legal  claims,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  Mr.  Monks's 
total  expenditure  within  the  amount  which  had  been  originally  stipulated  for.  Mr.  Monk 
having  mformed  us  that  he  knew  in  the  beginning  of  June  that  the  money  came  from 
Mr.  Ralli,  we  directed  his  attention  to  the  evidence  which  he  gave  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  mcmth  of  July  last.  A  member  of  the  Committee 
having  put  this  question,  "  Mr.  Monk,  you  have  no  notion  where  that  money  came  from?" 
Mr.  Monk  is  reported,  in  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee,  to  have 
given  this  answer,  "  I  have  no  knowledge,"  and  on  this  manifest  contradiction  being 
pointed  out  to  him,  he  stated  that  his  reported  answer  was  a  mistake,  and  that,  consider- 
mg  the  question  which  was  addressed  to  him  an  unfair  one,  he  did  not  choose  to 
answer  that  question,  but  replied,  "  I  had  no  knowledge  whatever."  We  oflFer  no  com- 
ment on  this  explanation  of  a  contradiction  which  somewhat  surprised  us,  as  neither 
version  of  the  answer  which  Mr.  Monk  gave  would  have  inculpated  him  in  the  corruption 
practised  at  Gloucester  at  the  last  election. 

The  evidence,  as  it  affects  the  part  taken  by  Sir  W.  Hayter  and  Mr.  Moffatt,  does 
not  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  either  of  those  gentlemen  was  cognizant  of  the 
bribery  to  which  the  money  entrusted  to  Thompson  was  subsequently  applied.  Had  not 
Thompson  been  employed,  and  had  the  money  reached  its  destination  through  a  banker,  or 
been  conveyed  by  a  clerk  to  Gloucester,  as  Mr.  Price  stated  _it  to  have  been  his  intention 
when  he  requested  that  it  might  be  sent  by  "  private  hand,"  no  suspicion  could  possibly 
have  attached  either  to  Sir  W.  Hayter  or  Mr.  Moffatt,  neither  of  whom  had  any,  know- 
ledge <rf  Mr.  Wilton's  intended  proceedings,  nor  any  motive  for  sending  the  money  to  him 
in  particular,  other  than  the  directions  they  had  received  from  Mr.  Price;  and  having 
regard  to  the  circumstances  under  which  Thompson  was  employed,  the  fact  of  his 
employment  had  in  reality  no  influence  on  the  transactions  which  afterwards  took  place 
at  Gloucester,  and  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  make  the  case  stronger  against  them  than  it 
would  have  been  if  the  money  had  been  sent  by  a  clerk.  Although  we  think 
Mr.  Moffatt  did  not  give  proper  effect  to  the  suspicion  which  his  interview  with 
Thompson  must  have  excited  in  his  mind,  yet  we  give  credit  to  his  emphatic  state- 
ment that  the  money  was  sent  down  "  with  a  bond  fide  belief  that  it  was  to  be  spent 
"  in  perfectly  legal  expenses." 

As  regards  Sir  W.  Hayter,  we  are  of  opinion  that  he, — ^relying  on  the  fact  which  had 
been  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Moffatt  that  the  money  was  provided  at  the  instance, 
and  was  to  be  sent  down  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Price, — ^relying  also 
upon  the  character  of  Mr.  Price  as  a  guarantee  for  the  legitimate  expenditure  of  the 
money,  and  upon  the  character  of  Gilbert  that  his  application  would  have  resulted  in 
the  selection  of  a  responsible  person, — had  no  reason  to  infer  that  the  money  would  be 
employed  in  any  other  than  a  le^timate  manner,  and  did  not  intend  that  such  a  person 
as  Thompson  should  be  entrusted  with  its  conveyance  to  Gloucester.  We  there- 
fore exonerate  both  Sir  W.  Hayter  and  Mr.  Moffatt  from  the  charge  of  being 
accessories  to  the  bribery  which  was  subsequently  practised  at  Gloucester. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Monk  had  been  accepted  as  the  second  candidate  of  the  Liberal  party 
the  most  active  measures  were  adopted  to  secure  his  return.  Nor  was  the  Conservative 
party  less  energetic.  A  numerous  array  of  solicitors,  whose  influence  it  was  no  doubt 
supposed  would  be  equivalent  tt>  their  professional  remuneration,  were  retained  upon 
either  side.  So  reckless  were  both  parties  of  expense,  that  there  was  hardly  a  professional 
man  in  Gloucester,  as  we  were  told  by  Mr.  Helps,  who  was  not  employed  upon  one  side 
or  the  other.  To  this  costly  item  of  expenditure  reference  was  made  by  the  deputation 
in  London,  and  Mr.  Monk  told  us  that  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt,  from  his  experience  at 
Cricklade,  that  the  sum  of  1000/.  might  be  legitimately  expended,  when  he  learnt  "  that 
he  was  expected  to  retain  the  services  of  a  whole  army  of  solicitors."  That  so  large  a 
professional  staff  cannot  be  required  in  a  constituency  of  1500  electors  admits,  we  think, 
of  no  denial ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  little  their  services  are  really  needed 
for  obtaining  an  honest  expression  of  opinion,  we  may  point  to  the  fact  that  at  the  election 
of- 1 852,  confessedly  the  purest  known  to  Gloucester,  only  one  solicitor  was  retained  upon 
either  side.  The  election  which  took  place  on  the  30th  April  1 859  was  distinguished  by  no 
such  moderation.  The  practices  which  had  somewhat  fallen  into  desuetude  were  revived 
in  all  their  ancient  vigour.  The  Liberal  party  took  the  lead  in  indirectly  bribing  the 
voters  tjirough  their  colourable  employment  as  messengers,  and  constrained  the  Conser- 
vatives to  a(»>pt  a  practice  from  which  they  had  at  first  abstained.    The  Conservatives, 
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on  the  other  hand,  first  set  the  example  of  direct  bribery,  and  sought  to  secure  the  votes 
of  those  whose  antecedents  were  knovm  to  be  corrupt,  by  representing  "  that  they 
"  should  be  done  by  this  time  as  they  had  been  done  by  before."  An  idea  early 
prevailed  among  the  electors  that  neither  party  would  rely  for  success  upon  purity  of 
election,  and  the  canvassers  often  received  the  significant  answer  from  those  whose  votes 
they  solicited,  "  that  their  minds  were  not  yet  made  up,"  an  answer  which  plainly  told 
them  that  the  persuasive  influence  of  money  would  be  necessary  to  bring  their  minds  to 
the  requisite  point  of  decision.  Whatever  the  intention  of  the  candidates  or  their 
principal  agents  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  purity  of  election  was  regarded  by  the 
subordinate  agents  as  a  delusion.  Mr.  Walter  Ciutterbuck  and  Mr.  John  Ward,  two  of 
the  most  active  canvassers  on  the  Conservative  side,  boldly  told  us  "  that  if  they  had 
"  thought  no  money  had  been  forthcoming  for  bribery  they  should  have  stopped  at 
"  home  ;"  and  we  find  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ward  that  so  early  as  the  6th  of  April 
they  commenced  canvassing  and  making  promises  to  the  men  who  from  past  experience 
they  knew  would  require  to  be  bribed.  In  acting  thus,  Mr.  Ciutterbuck  only  acted  up 
to  the  opinion  which  he  had  formed  respecting  t-he  character  of  the  constituency.  He 
proclaimed  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  corrupt  in  England, — according  to  him,  few  were  free 
irom  contamination ;  and  he  declared  his  belief  "  that  taking  the  four  streets  of  the  city 
•'  of  Gloucester,  there  were  not  ten  persons  on  either  side  of  the  street  who  were  fi«e 
"  and  unbiassed,"  which  he  afterwards  interpreted  to  mean  "  that  those  who  are  not 
"  directly  bribed,  or  who  do  not  give  bribes,  have  influence  of  some  kind  exercised 
"  over  them,  or  exercise  it  themselves  over  others."  Mr.  Ciutterbuck  may  have  given 
expression  to  what  he  honestly  believed  to  be  the  truth,  but  his  statement  met  with  an 
indignant  denial,  as  indeed  might  have  been  expected,  from  members  of  both  political 
parties,  and  Mr.  Price  stated,  "  that  with  the  exception  of  200  or  .300  venal  voters  whom 
"  everybody  knows,  he  did  not  believe  there  was  a  more  respectable  or  more  honest 
"  constituency  in  England."  Unquestionably,  however,  a  feeling  exists  that  everyone 
should  get  something  out  of  an  election,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  that  feeling,  rather 
than  to  the  existence  of  any  system,  Mr.  Ciutterbuck  referred  as  a  principal  cause  of 
the  prevailing  corruption.  To  the  like  effect  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  a 
gentleman  long  connected  with  Gloucester,  "  that  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  scramble 
"  which  should  get  most ;"  and,  as  illustrative  of  the  tone  of  society  among  the  lower 
orders,  he  mentioned,  "  that  in  a  conversation  between  two  poor  men  during  the 
"  progress  of  the  election  he  heard  one  of  them  say,  '  I  be  not  going  to  let  them  have 
"  '  my  vote  for  nothing ;  look  at  the  four  and  twenty  lawyers  that  \ie  having  their  25/. 
"  *  down  and  two  guineas  a  day.  I  will  not  let  them  have  my  vote  for  nothing.*  "  To 
this  opinion  may  be  added  that  of  Mr.  John  Ward,  who  said  "  that  he  knew  that  it  was 
"  utterly  impossible  for  any  man  to  win  the  election  at  Gloucester  unless  he  spent  a  great 
"  deal  of  money,"  and  he  expressed  his  belief,  which  was  to  some  extent  confirmatory  of 
the  opinion  advanced  by  Mr.  Walter  Ciutterbuck,  "  that  there  were  between  400  and  500 
"  voters  who  were  open  to  direct  or  indirect  influence,  that  forces  some  of  them  to  vote 
"  against  their  principles,  whilst  others  yield  to  the  bribe."  The  substitution  of  money 
for  principle  is  the  moral  disorder  which  has  attacked  the  political  life  of  the  people  of 
Gloucester.  Nobody  dreams  that  the  disorder  can  be  arrested  so  long  as  candidates 
are  willing  to  supply  money  without  questioning  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied, 
and  so  long  as  agents  are  not  deterred  by  the  fear  of  punishment  from  expending  it  in 
bribery.  It  would  be,  perhaps,  beyond  the  province  of  our  duty  to  suggest  a  remedy  for 
this  undoubted  evil,  but  we  beg  to  refer  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  Admiral  Berkeley, 
that  "  bribery  cannot  be  put  a  stop  to  unless  severer  measures  of  repression  upon  the 
"  briber  are  resorted  to,"  and  that  if  it  were  wished  to  repress  bribery,  "  the  punish- 
"  ment  must  be  imposed  on  the  briber,  and  not  on  the  poor  man  who  is  tempted  by  a 
"  bribe."  At  a  future  period  we  shall  recur  to  this  subject,  but  it  may  be  convenient 
at  this  point  to  mention  another  cause  to  which  the  corruption  of  the  two  last  elections 
is  greatly  attributed.  All  the  witnesses  concurred  in  thinking  that  the  existing  demora- 
lization has  been  largely  fomented  by  the  manner  in  which  the  municipal  election  contests 
have  been  conducted.  Mr.  David  Mowbray  Walker,  indeed,  laid  great  stress  upon 
this,  and  expressed  an  opinion  "  that  the  great  cause  of  the  demoralization  that  has  got 
"  into  the  constituency  of  Gloucester  is  the  scandalous  expenditure  of  money  year 
•'  after  year  in  contested  elections  for  the  town  council."  Other  witnesses,  however,  such 
as  Mr.  R.  Wilton,  Mr.  Helps,  and  Mr.  Carter,  did  not  give  their  entire  assent  to  this 
opinion,  and  we  concur  with  them  in  regarding  that  expenditure  as  an  auxiliary 
rather  than  as  a  primary  cause,  of  the  corruption.  Before  the  year  1854,  a  practice 
seems  to  have  prevailed  at  the  municipal  elections  of  paying  the  poorer  voters  2*.  6rf.  for 
their  day's  time,  in  order  to  prevent  their  sustaining  loss  by  attending  to  vote.  But 
when  tAe  contests  began  to  ht  fierce  struggles  for  party  ascendancy^  and  municipal 
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elections  were  regarded  as  demonstrations  of  party  strength,  the  douceur  of  2s.  6d.  became 
gradually  increased  in  amount,  until  at  last  10s.,  1/.,  and  even  considerably  more,  was 
paid  for  a  vote  at  a  municipal  election. 

Large  sums  were  thus  spent,  and  the  worst  practices  were  freely  resorted  to.     To 

Srovide  the  necessary  funds,  for  few  candidates  were  perhaps  either,  able  or  willing  to 
efray  the  expenses  of  their  own  elections,  subscriptions  were  collected,  not  only  from 
their  local  adherents,  but  sometimes  also  from  their  parliamentary  representatives. 
Thus  we  find  that  Sir  R.  Garden  was  induced  by  Mr.  Lovegrove  to  contribute  in  the 
year  1858  the  sum  of  50/.  towards  a  fund  for  securing  the  return  of  Conservative 
councillors,  and  Mr.  Price,  who,  when  first  returned  to  Parliament  in  1852,  gave  positive 
instructions  to  bis  agent,  Mr.  Ellis,  not  to  pay  any  money  towards  the  expenses  of 
municipal  contests,  has  upon  one  or  two  occasions  yielded  to  the  solicitation  of  personal 
friends,  and  contributed  various  sums,  amounting  altogether  to  70/.  since  his  first  political 
connexion  with  Gloucester.  The  effect  of  bribery  at  municipal  contests  is  twofold 
in  its  operation;  for  first,  as  Mr.  Price  informed  us,  it  inclines  the  voters  at 
parliamentary  elections  to  be  faithful  to  the  party  from  which  they  received  the  money 
at  municipal  elections,  supposing  that  no  more  powerful  inducements  are  held  out  by 
the  other  side ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  the  means  of  establishing  an  organization  which  is 
most  effectively  used  for  party  purposes  at  a  parliamentary  election.  In  every  way, 
therefore,  the  connexion  which  is  thus  established  between  parliamentary  and  municipal 
contests  is  a  most  serious  evil,  as  tending  to  increase  the  growth  of  and  to  perpetuate 
corruption  among  the  electors,  and  as  rendering  hopeless  the  return  to  electoral  purity 
at  a  parliamentary  election,  as  long  as  the  demoralization  which  characterizes  the 
municipal  elections  continues  to  exist. 

In  a  constituency  so  prepared  for  the  practice  of  bribery,  it  was  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected that  it  would  be  extensively  resorted  to,  if  only  the  means  were  afforded  for  its 
indulgence.  Nor  were  those  means  wanting.  The  Liberal  party  comprised  among  its 
members  many  individuals  of  strong  political  convictions,  who,  entertaining  a  decided 
hostility  to  Sir  R.  Garden,  were  determined  to  employ  against  him  the  means  by  which 
they  believed  that  he  had.  succeeded  at  the  election  of  1857.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  professions  of  purity  proclaimed  by  Sir  R.  Garden  on  the  hustings,  when 
contrasted  with  the  practices  by  which  it  was  believed  that  his  election  had  been  gained, 
had  produced  great  bitterness  of  feeling  among  his  political  opponents.  Mr.  Wilkes,  a 
solicitor,  who  at  the  last  election  himself  spent  90/*  of  his  own  money  (not,  however, 
without  an  expectation  of  being  ultimately  repaid,)  in  bribery,  to  promote  the  success 
of  the  Liberal  candidates,  having  quoted  to  us  some  passages  from  the  speech  which 
was  delivered  by  Sir  R.  Garden  at  the  election  of  1857)  and  amongst  others  the 
following, — "Every  promise  he  had  received  had  been  given  by  independent  honest 
"  voters,  he  pledged  his  word  that  he  would  not  buy  a  single  vote,  and  he  believed 
"  those  associated  with  him  had  the  same  honour  and  integrity,"  said,  "that  the 
*'  Liberal  party  believing  him  and  his  friends  to  be  pure,  determined  that  they  would 
"  be  pure  themselves,  whereas,  instead  of  being  pure,  Sir  R.  Garden's  party  resorted 
"  to  bribery."  That,  he  told  us,  was  one  reason  which  induced  him  to  make  the  pecu- 
niary sacrifice  he  did.  To  somewhat  the  like  effect  we  were  informed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Robinson,  a  corn  merchant  at  Gloucester,  who  supplied  285/.  of  his  own  money  for 
the  purpose  of  bribing  voters,  that  the  reason  which  induced  him  to  take  part  in  the 
last  election  was  the  manner  in  which  the  Liberal  party  were  treated  in  1857.  He  said, 
**  that  Sir  R.  Garden  came  down  with  professions  of  purity  in  his  mouth,  saying  he 
♦*  would  not'  spend  a  shiUing  to  get  in,  when  it  is  a  positive  fact  that  his  friends  were 
♦*  bribing  to  an  enormous  extent.  •  They  resorted  to  those  means,  and  turned  out  an 
"  old  and  tried  representative  of  ours,  who -had  worn  his  hair  grey  in  our  service, 
"  and  I  was  much  annoyed  at  the  manner  in  which  we  were  treated,  and  resolved  that 
**  at  the  next  election  I  would  do  what  I  legitimately  could  to  turn  him  out." 

There  was  another  circumstance  also  which  made  these  gentlemen  believe  that  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  bribe,  if  they  would  avoid  such  a  defeat  as  they  had  sustained 
in  1857.  Mr.  Robinson  went  on  to  say,  "  that  representations  were  mane  that  certain 
"  parties  were  offering  considerable  sums  to  our  voters.  They  did  not  go  into  names 
"  and  details,  but  that  was  what  was  represented ;  and  1  advanced  the  money  to 
♦•  secure  our  own  men.  I  knew  the  temptation  was  great  when  a  five  or  ten  pound 
"  note  was  offered  to  them  to  gp  over  to  the  other  party."  Now  it  is  not  only  perfectly 
clear  that  Mr.  Glutterbuck  and  Mr.  Ward  began  to  promise  money  to  the  voters  at  the 
outset  of  their  canvass,  which  was  fixed  as  having  commenced  on  the  6th  of  April,  but 
it  was  stated  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Harry  Jacobs,  a  general  factor,  who  was  one  of  the 
principal  bribers  on  the  Liberal  side,  that  a  man  named  James  Taylor,  who  had  formerly 
worked  for  him,  came  to  him  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  election  and  told  him  th&t 
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he  could  have  5/.  for  his  vote  for  Sir  R.  Garden ;  and  Mr.  Jacobs  said  that  the  ^r  which 
this  circumstance  excited  first  led  him,  from  the  dislike  which  he  bore  to  Sir  R.  Garden 
to  interfere  in  the  election  in  the  manner  in  which  he  did.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Love- 
grove  stated,  "  that  the  Gonservatives  first  contemplated  the  resort  to  corrupt  practices 
"  only  about  a  week  before  the  election,"  but  that  it  had  come  to  his  knowledge  from 
the  commencement  of  the  contest  that  offers  and  other  inducements  had  been  made 
to  voters  to  poll  for  Price  and  Monk.  It  appears  to  be  highly  probable  that  neither 
party  were  very  scrupulous  in  the  means  they  employed  .from  an  early  period  to  obtain 
votes.  Mr.  Lovegrove  informed  us,  "  that  it  is  a  fact  beyond  doubt  that  every  can- 
vasser connected  with  the  *'  Liberal  interest,  from  the  moment  Mr.  Monk  put  his 
♦•  foot  into  Gloucester,  was  supplied  with  money,  and  was  treating  and  doing  all  those 
"  acts  as  though  money  was  not  of  the  slightest  consequence."  And  Mr.  Brewer  Monk, 
speaking  from  the  opposite  side,  rather  confirmed  this,  when  he  said,  "  we  knew  that 
"  they  (the  Conservatives)  would  resort  to  those  means,  because  we  knew  there  was  no 
"  chance  for  them  unless  they  did,  consequently  we  were  prepared  to  meet  them." 
Mr.  John  P.  Wilton,  who,  in  his  interview  with  Mr.  Monk  in  London,  had  assured 
him  of  the  superior  strength  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  felt  confident  that,  in  the  absence 
of  corruption,  they  should  win  the  election  by  a  large  majority,  first  saw  reason  to  change 
his  opinion  about  a  fortnight  before  the  election.  From  the  reports  of  canvassers,  and 
from  the  rumours,  as  he  told  us,  which  generally  prevailed,  that  the  '*  old  tactics  of  the 
"  Tories  were  being  resorted  to,"  he  came  to  the  conclusion  "  that  if  they  did  not  on 
"  the  one  side  commence  this  system,  as  it  had  been  commenced  on  the  other,  he 
"  should  find  the  material,  i.e.  the  voters,  taken  from  them."  Mr.  Wilton  then  became 
anxious  to  be  supplied  with  funds.  No  money  had  been  received  up  to  that  time 
ftom  Mr.  Monk  or  Mr.  MoflPatt,  and  only  a  small  sum  had  been  advanced  by  Mr.  EUis  on 
Mr.  Price's  behalf.  What  had  been  received  had  been  obtained  from  Mr.  R.  Wilton  and 
Mr.  Robinson,  and  their  advances  having  been  exhausted,  principally  in  the  payment 
of  the  weekly  sums  due  to  the  messengers,  Mr.  J.  P.  Wilton  frequently  complained 
to  Mr.  Price  of  the  diflSculties  by  which  he  was  beset  for  want  of  funds  to  meet  the 
requirenients  of  the  messengers.  The  result  of  these  complaints  was  the  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Price  to  Mr.  Moffatt,  to  which  we  have  before  referred.  There  is  some  variance  in  the 
statements  as  to  the  actual  amount  which  Mr.  Wilton  received  fix)m  Thompson.  Thompson 
stating  that  he  gave  Mr.  Wilton  450/.,  the  latter  asserting  that  he  only  received  399^. 
To  whatever  cause  this  variance  is  attributable,  we  believe  that  we  only  assign  the  proper 
weight  to  Mr.  Wilton's  evidence  when  we  express  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Wilton  has  truly 
stated  the  amount  which  he  received  from  Thompson.  Besides  this  sum  of  399/.,  Mr.  Wilton 
received  various  other  sums  amounting  in  the  whole  to  540/.,  and  out  of  the  gross  aggregate 
sum  of  939/.  he  distributed  to  various  agents  for  the  purposes  of  bribery  the  sum  of  746/., 
besides  paying  an  additional  sum  of  193/.  11*.  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Monk  for  the  corrupt  payment 
of  messengers.  This  sum  of  939/..  and  the  sums  of  90/.  spent  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  40/.  spent 
by  Mr.  David  Lane,  40/.  advanced  by  Mr.  Jefferson  Bryon,  12/.  10*.  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Tandy,  and  285/.  spent  by  Mr.  Robinson,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  1,406/.  lOjf., 
constitute  the  total  amount  illegally  expended  by  the  Liberal  party  at  the  last  election. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  April  Sir  R.  Garden  commenced  his  canvass,  which, 
with  some  intermissions,  he  continued  down  to  the  election  on  the  30th  of  that  month. 
We  had  supposed  it  probable  that,  having  paid  the  sum  of  4,115/.  I3s.  on  account  of  his 
election  and  petition  in  1857,  Sir  R.  Garden  might  have  considered  it  necessary  at 
the  outset  of  another  contest  to  draw  his  agent's  attention  to  the  large  amount  which  he 
had  spent  only  two  years  before,  with  the  view  of  imposing  some  restrictions  upon  him  fbr 
the  future ;  but  that  gentleman  thought  it  unnecessary  to  impose  any  restrictions,  expressing 
an  opinion  that,  as  there  had  been  two  petitions,  his  expenditure  in  1857  had  not  been 
considerable.  It  was  true,  he  said,  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  the  amount  was  that 
had  really  been  spent  upon  his  election,  but  yet  having  seen  the  pubHshed  report  of 
the  election  auditor,  although  not  knowing  what  an  election  auditor  meant,  he  was 
innocent  enough  to  believe,  as  he  told  us,  that  that  report  correctly  stated  the  total 
amount  which  had  been  expended  on  his  election.  Besides,  he -reposed,  he  said,  so 
great  a  confidence  in  his  agent  that  he  entertained  no  suspicion  that  he  could  do  wrong, 
and  therefore  abstained  from  questioning  him  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  money  had 
been  expended.  Experience  upon  a  nature  so  unsuspicious  as  Sir  R.  Garden's  was 
wholly  tnrown  away.  He  had  been  a  candidate  for  St.  Albans,  the  constituency  of 
which  he  stigmatized  as  the  most  debased  and  depraved  probably  in  the  whole  of 
England,  and  was  there  made,  as  he  told  us,  "the  victim  of  the  hypocrisy  of  other 
people ;"  but  the  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  at  St.  Albans  was,  in  his  judgment, 
applicable  only  to  St.  Albans.  The  knowledge  that  St.  Albans  was  venal  afforded,  he' 
said,  no  reason  why  he  should  suppose  that  Gloucester  was  venal,  nor  did  his  experience 
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of  the  corrupticm  of  St.  Albans  suggest  the  neces«ty  or  the  propriety  of  making  any 
inquiries  as  to  the  character  of  the  expenditure  at  his  election.  Although  Sir  R.  Garden 
attributed  this  abstinence  from  all  inquiry  to  his  own  innocence  and  to  his  confidence 
in  his  agent,  his  agent  seems  to  have  conceived  a  very  different  impression  as  to  the 
real  motives  which  governed  him.  Sir  R.  Garden  had  told  us  that  he  never  knew — 
and  that  he  had  not  the  means  of  knowing,  as  no  accounts  had  been  presented  to  him  in 
1857 — what  was  the  actual  expense  of  his  election  in  that  year,  as  distinguished  from 
the  expense  of  the. petitions,  and  he  relied  upon  this  ignorance,  as  sufficient  to  account 
for  his  not  having  made  any  inquiry  of  his  agent  when  he  was  pressed  by  us  with  the 
fact  that  the  expenditure  upon  bis  election  had  amounted  to  the  sum  of  1,708/.  9s.  9d., 
although,  according  to  his  own  evidence,  he  had  seen  the  election  auditor's  account  which 
made  his  expenditure  only  610/.  I2i.  Id.  Now,  Mr.  Lovegrove,  his  agent,  when 
questioned  upon  this  matter,  told  us  that  Sir  R.  Garden  did  inquire  how  much  had 
been  expended  upon  the  election,  and  how  much  upon  the  petitions,  in  1857 ;  that  he 
supplied  him  with  the  information ;  and  that  Sir  R.  Garden,  of  whom  Mr.  Lovegrove 
said,  "  He  is  a  man  of  business,  and,  I  should  say,  understood  figures  as  well  as  any 
man  in  En'gland,"  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  subjoined  account,  which  Mr.  Love* 
grove  produced  on  the  occasion  of  its  final  settlement  in  August  1857* 


To  Auditor's  Account    - 
„  Additional         ... 
Do.              ... 
„  Mr.  Cooke's  Fees 
„     „    Whithorn  (Aug.  16)   - 
„    „    Cooke  (Aug.  16) 

ELEC 

£    s.    d. 

-  639  14  11" 

-  160  19    7 

-  355     5     3 

-  52  10    0 

-  200    0    0 

-  100    0    0 

TION. 

1857: 
March  26th,  by  Cash 
May  15th,          do. 
July  25th,          do. 
August  16th,     do. 

2j8t,     do. 

General  Disfoorsements 
Witnesses       .... 
Costs  (Self) 
Parliamentarj 

1,508    9    9 

PETI 

-  514  12     1 

-  319  16    0 

-  250    0    0 

-  1,300    0    0 

rioN. 

December,  by  Cash,  B 

Bernard            ... 

^^3,892  17  10 
-    200    0    0 

August  15th,  Bernard 

Subscription,  Indian  Fund 
Infirmary  and  Dispensary 

-  25     0    0 

-  15     0    0 

„              Cash 

£ 

s. 

d. 

.    300 

0 

0 

-    200 

0 

0 

-    300 

0 

0 

-1,000 

0 

0 

-    924 

18 

0 

3374  18 

0 

-    200    0 

0 

.       40  15 

0 

But  Sir  Robert  Garden  made  no  reference  to  the  election  auditor's  account,  of 
which,  as  we  have  before  seen,  he  knew  the  amount,  nor  to  the  difference  between 
the  election  auditor's  account  and  the  account  which  Mr.  Lovegrove  at  that  time 
presented  for  election  expenses;  and  on  the  question  being  put  to  Mr.  Lovegrove, 
"Did  he  ask  you  at  all  whether  any  portion  of  that  money  had  been  spent  illegally?" 
he  replied,  "  Well,  I  think  it  must  have  been  from  a  suspicion  that  he  must  have  had 
"  that  he  preferred  not  to  have  any  accounts  ;"  and  on  being  again  asked,  "  You  think 
"  that  in  consequence  of  that  suspicion  he  preferred  not  to  make  any  inquiry  with 
"  reference  to  the  difference  existing  between  the  two  accounts?"  Mr.  Lovegrove 
replied,  "  I  really  think  so."  It  is  right  to  state  that,  when  Sir  R.  Garden's  attention 
was  subsequently  called  to  these  answers  of  Mr.  Lovegrove,  as  suggesting  the  reason 
why  he  had  declined  to  investigate  the  accounts.  Sir  R.  Garden  denied  that  he  was 
actuated  by  any  such  motive.  He  said,  "  I  am  not  bound  by  my  agent's  suspicions. 
"  Professional  men,  when  they  send  in  their  accounts,  I  dare  say,  have  them  scrutinized 
"  and  looked  into;  and  it  may  have  struck  Mr.  Lovegrove  as  very  extraordinary 
«  that  I  should  not  have  gone  into  his  accounts;  but  I  had  no  other  motive  for 
"  not  looking  into  them  than  that  I  wished  to  pay  the  whole  of  them  and  to  get  quit 
"  of  them." 

If  Sir  R.  Garden  were  really  guiltless  of  all  suspicion,  it  is  at  least  unfortunate  that 
he  should  have  been  so  facile  in  the  payment  of  the  various  sums  of  money  from  time  to 
time  required  of  him.     He  paid,  he  said,  in  "  lumps"  the  various  sums  which  "Mr.  Love- 
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grove  disbursed  in  benefactions  to  individuals,  in  subscriptions  to  the  public  charities  of  the 
city,  or  in  contributions  towards  the  expenses  incurred  at  municipal  elections,  or  in  the 
annual  revisions  pf  the  parliamentary  and  municipal  lists  of  voters.  He  told  us  that  he 
gave  authority  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  to  pay  whatever  he  thought  right,  and  then,  when 
he  knew  what  the  sum  total  was,  not  wishing  to  have  any  trouble  about  it,  he  gave 
a  cheque  and  paid  it.  An  account  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Lovegrove,  at  our  request, 
from  which  it  appears  that  between  the  25th  of  August  1857  and  the  1st  of  April  1859 
Sir  Robert  Garden  had  in  this  way  expended  the  sum  of  500/.  0*.  8d. ;  of  which  sum 
we  find,  on  examining  the  account,  that  105/.  were  paid  on  the  15th  of  December  1858, 
"  To  municipal  or  parliamentary  revisions,  as  agreed ;"  and  50/.  as  a  "  contribution  to 
municipal  elections;"  besides  numerous  subscriptions  to  benevolent  and  charitable 
societies  and  donations  to  voters,  entered  in  the  account  as  payments  for  services,  or 
as  gratuities  or  Christmas  boxes,  generally  varying  in  amount  from  2^.  6d.  to  20s.  each; 
Payments  for  tickets  for  Conservative  dinners  given  to  voters,  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Conservative  Society,  and  for  entrance  fees  payable  on  the  admission  of  members  to  the 
same  society,  also  form  items  in  this  account.  We  look  upon  payments  and  gratuities 
of  this  nature,  which  Mr.  Lovegrove  admitted  were  made  for  advancing  the  interest  of 
Sir  Robert  Carden  at  future  elections,  as  a  corrupt  practice  no  less  demoralizing  in 
its  tendencies  than  actual  bribery.  They  are  employed  as  the  means  of  maintain- 
ing or  acquiring  an  influence  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  candidate's  benefit  at  the 
ensuing  election,  and  the  recipients  of  the  member's  charitable  donations  can  hardly 
free  themselves  from  the  pressure  of  that  influence  when  the  time  arrives  for  the  exercise 
of  their  privilege  as  electors.  It  matters  little  when  the  money  is  paid,  if  a  money 
influence  governs  the  voter  in  the  exercise  of  his  franchise,  and  if  charitable  donations 
are  the  means  of  acquiring  such  an  influence,  sucli  donations  are,  in  our  opinion, 
substantially  bribes. 

Sir  R.  Carden  was  not  accompanied  upon  this  occawon,  as  he  had  been  in  1857, 
by  his  friend  Mr.  Julian  Bernard,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Saturday  preceding  the 
election  that  Mr.  Bernard  once  more  appeared  on  the  scene.  On  that  day,  the  23d  of- 
April,  being,  as  he  told  us,  on  his  way  from  London  to  the  West  of  England  upon 
important  affairs  which  admitted  of  no  delay,  and  being  full  of  anxiety  to  ascertain  what 
Sir  Robert  Carden's  prospects  of  success  were,  he  sent  a  telegram,  not  in  his  own  name 
but  in  that  of  "  Clili,"  to  Mr.  Lovegrove,  from  Swindon,  which  was  in  these  terms, — 

"  Meet  me  at  the  station  at  2-40." 

No  previous  communication  had  taken  place  in  connexion  with  the  election  between 
Mr.  Lovegrove  and  Mr.  Bernard,  but  Mr.  Lovegrove,  concluding  that  the  telegram 
came  from  Mr.  Bernard,  met  him  at  the  station  as  requested.  After  a  few  minutes 
conversation  with  Mr.'  Lovegrove,  Mr.  Bernard  abandoned  his  journey,  and  accompanied 
Mr.  Lovegrove,  at  his  request,  to  the  Wellington  Hotel.  There  he  remained  whilst 
Mr.  Lovegrove  proceeded  to  discuss  the  position  and  prospects  of  Sir  R.  Carden  with 
Mr.  Whithorn,  prior  to  again  seeing  Mr.  Bernard  upon  the  subject.  Upon  his  return 
Mr.  Lovegrove  stated,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Whithorn  and  himself  that  a  fund 
of  l.OOOZ.  should  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  being  expended  in  winning  the  election  ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  conversation  which  he  had  with  Mr.  Bernard  was  thus'  stated  by 
Mr.  Lovegrove : — "  Here  are  parties  being  offered  very  considerable  sums  on  the  other 
"  side,  and  how  can  we  expect  to  win  the  election  ;  in  all  probability  we  shall  not  win  it 
"  unless  we  are  in  a  position  to  purchase  some  of  the  votes,  and  what  I  should  recommend 
"  is  that  there  should  be  a  fund  for  that  purpose  provided."  Now  here  was  a  direct  sug- 
gestion made  to  Mr.  Bernard  that  he  should  be  an  accessory  to  the  providing  of  money 
for  the  purposes  of  bribery,  and  Mr.  Lovegrove  docs  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  made 
that  suggestion  to  Mr.  Bernard  from  the  circumstance  that,  as  he  had  advanced  money 
in  1857  for  the  purpose  of  that  election,  he  thought  it  probable  that  he  would  take 
means  to  provide  the  sum  of  1,000/.  which  was  required  in  1859-  Mr.  Bernard,  whose 
evidence  on  his  first  examination  was  most  vague,  assigned  a  motive  for  the  appli- 
cation to  which  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  attach  any  credit ;  affirming  that  he  was 
asked  for  500/.  and  not  for  1,000/.,  he  denied  that  anything  was  said  by  Mr.  Lovegrove 
about  securing  the  election  by  the  purchase  of  votes,  and  he  then  represented  to  us 
that  Mr.  Lovegrove  wished  him  to  send  the  money,  not  for  the  purpose  of  corruptly 
winning  the  election,  but  from  the  fear  that  he  entertained  that  oir  R.  Carden  would 
object  to  pay  the  costs  which  he  had  incurred,  and  for  which  he  was  then  alone 
responsible.  Mr.  Lovegrove  expressed  no  such  fear  to  us,  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
he  did  so  to  Mr.  Bernard,  and  the  great  probability  tiiat  Mr.  Bernard  is  wholly  mistaken 
is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lovegrove's  former  experience  of  Sir  R.  Carden 
afforded  him  no  room  to  suspect  that  the  magnitude  of  the  expense  would  induce 
Sir  R.  Carden  to  refuse  the  payment  of  the  costs  which  had  been  mcurred.    Whatever 
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other  charge  Sir  R.  Garden  may  have  exposed  himself  to,  want  of  liberality  in  defraying 
his  election  expenditure  could  never  have  been  justly  imputed  to  him.  Mr.  Bernard 
whose  only  reason,  as  he  told  us,  for  sending  a  telegram  in  a  feigned  name  was  his  wish 
to  avoid  seeing  any  of  the  Gloucester  people,  saw  Mr.  Whithorn  as  well  as  Mr.  Love- 

frove,  and  disregarding  the  pressure  of  his  own  urgent  affairs, — so  urgent,  indeed,  that 
e  could  not  satisfy  his  curiosity  as  to  Sir  R.  Garden's  prospects  of  success  by  writing  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Lovegrove,  as  he  would  have  been  unable  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  reply, — 
deferred  his  journey  to  the  West,  and  returned  to  London. 

The"  fruits  of  the  ioter\'iew  between  Mr.  Bernard  and  Mr.  Lovegrove  were  soon  visible. 
On  the  Tuesday  following  his  departure  an  envelope,  without  any  postmark,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Whithorn,  was  discovered  on  the  table  of  the  Conservative  committee-room. 
How  it  came  there,  there  were  no  exact  means  of  knowledge,  but  so  little  importance  was 
attached  to  it,  that  Mr.  Taynton,  who  took  the  management  of  the  committee-room, 
told  us  it  lay  for  upwards  of  an  hour  amongst  the  letters  and  papers  connected  with  the 
election.  When  it  was  opened  however,  by  Mr.  Whithorn,  the  half  of  a  bank  note  fell 
to  the  ground,  which,  upon  being  examined,  proved  to  be  the  half  of  a  500/.  bank  note. 
The  discovery  surprised  those  who'  were  not  cognizant  of  Mr.  Bernard's  mysterious 
arrival  in  Gloucester  on  the  Saturday  preceding,  but  Mr.  Lovegrove  at  once  con- 
jectured, and  rightly,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  that  it  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Bernard, 
and,  indeed,  if  the  impression  on  Mr.  Bernard's  mind  be  well-founded,  that  he  enclosed 
the  envelope  addressed  to  Mr.  Whithorn  in  another  envelope  which  he  sent  to  Mr.  Love- 
grove, it  must  have  been  owing  to  Mr.  Lovegrove's  instrumentality  that  the  enclosure 
found  its  way  to  the  place  where  it  was  ultimately  discovered  by  Mr.  Taynton.  For 
the  purpose  of  our  inquiry,  it  matters  little  whether  the  first  half  of  the  note  found  its 
way  to  the  committee- room  in  the  mode  suggested,  or  through  some  channel  which 
hitherto  has  remained  undiscovered,  as  it  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Lovegrove  that  the 
second  half  at  least  was  transmitted  to  him  through  the  post,  and  that  he  delivered  it  to 
Mr.  Whithorn  for  the  purpose  of  being  applied  to  the  purchase  of  votes.  The  utmost 
caution  was  observed  by  Mr.  Bernard  to  prevent  discovery  of  the  source  from  which  the 
two  halves  of  the  500/.  note  had  been  derived.  The  letters  were  not  registered,  nor 
were  they  accompanied  by  any  writing  to  indicate  the  sender.  The  mystery  which 
attended  his  visit  to  Gloucester,  and  the  secrecy  which  marked  the  transmission  of  the 
money,  are  significant  indications  of  the  character  that  he  had  assumed,  and  of  the 
knowledge  that  he  then  had  of  the  corruptness  of  the  transaction  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  Indeed,  on  a  subsequent  examination,  Mr.  Bernard  admitted  that  he  was  aware 
the  money  was  wanted  for  corrupt  purposesi  Mr.  Lovegrove,  who  on  the  25th  of  April 
had  received  50U/.  from  Sir  R.  Garden,  which  he  had  applied  to  the  reimbursement  of 
the  sums  he  had  already  expended  in  the  progress  of  the  contest,  finding  that  the  sum  of 
500/.  which  had  been  transmitted  by  Mr.  Bernard  was  wholly  insufficient  to  secure  the 
object  for  which  it  had  been  sent,  drew  notes  to  the  value  of  500/.  from  his  own  bankers, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  up  the  fund  of  1,000/.  which,  as  mentioned  at  the  interview 
with  Mr.  Bernard,  was  required  for  securing  the  election,  and  on  the  day  of  the 
nomination,  in  order  to  prevent  the  chance  of  discovery,  sent  his  nephew  to  London 
with  the  notes  for  the  1,000/.  to  obtain  gold  for  the  same  through  the  instrumentality 
of  his  London  agent.  The  gold  having  thus  been  procured  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Love- 
grove, was,  by  him, — part  on  the  evening  of  the  nomination  and  part  on  the  morning 
of  the  election, — entrusted  to  Mr.  Whithorn  for  the  purpose  of  bribery.  We  learnt 
from  Mr.  Whithorn  that  he  gave  590/.  out  of  this  sum  to  various  canvassers  for 
the  redemption  of  the  promises  they  had  made  to  voters,  that  he  himself  paid  293/. 
in  bribes  to  38  voters,  whose  names  he  specified,,  who  were  either  brought  or  came 
voluntarily  to  him  as  at  the  election  of  1857,  and  that  he  spent  the  balance  of  118/. 
partly  in  refreshments  and  partly  in  bribes'  to  voters,  whose  names  he  was  unable 
to  particularize.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  moiiey,  that  we  were  told  the  funds 
at  nis  disposal  were  exhausted  before  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  election, 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  this  expenditure.  Sir  R.  Garden  was  at  that  time  virtually 
defeated.  The  knowledge  that  each  party  was  bribing,  and  the  determination  of  each 
party  to  secure  the  venal  voters  if  they  could,  stimulated  competition,  and  we  were  told 
by  Mr.  Harry  Jacobs,  "  that  it  was  something  like  being  oh  'Change,  for  if  I  arranged. 
he  said,  "  with  a  man  for  5/.  the  opposite  party  offered  him  6/.,  and  then  he  came  to 
"  me  and  re-arranged — it  was  in  that  way.' 

Mr.  Whithorn,  speaking  of  the  nature  of  the  canvass,  told  us  that  he  never  considered 
the  returns  unsatisfactory,  but  yet  he  said  ''  he  did  not  think  that  the  returns  showed  that 
"  they  had  a  chance  of  winning  without  bribery."  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt,  not- 
withstanding a  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Lovegrove  to  Sir  R.  Garden,  on  the  24th 
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April,  to  assare  him  of  the  excellence  of  his  prospects,  that  his  canvass  was  not  so 
favourable  as  it  had  been  in  1857,  as  we  were  told  by  Mr.  Taynton  that  he  had  less 
promises  at  the  last  election  than  he  had  in  1857,  when  by  dint  of  bribery  he  headed 
the  poll  by  a  majority  of  33  votes. 

On  both  sides  treating  was  generally  practised.  Every  canvasser  seemed  to  look  upon 
treating  as  a  part  of  his  vocation,  and  the  public  houses  were  frequented  with  the  double 
object  of  gratifying  the  voters  who  resorted  to  them,  and  in  some  cases  of  conciliating  the 
publicans  who  kept  them.  Thus  Mr.  Whithorn,  who  Mr.  Lovegrove  told  us  had  the 
entire  charge  of  that  branch,  when  questioned  as  to  whether  a  sum  of  3/.  paid  to  a  beer- 
house keeper  of  the  name  of  Francis  Ewers,  was  not  paid  for  his  vote,  said,  "  I  suppose 
"  you  may  say  the  same  with  regard  to  all  the  inn-keepers  or  publicans."  So  great  was 
the  demoralization  which  this  practice  produced  that  Mr.  Alexander  Halcomb,  a  mer- 
chant at  Gloucester,  and  a  member  of  the  Liberal  party,  informed  us  "  that  they  could 
"  not  get  a  public  meeting  to  address  the  electors  politically  without  treating  them. 
"  We  intended,"  he  said,  "to  convene  a  meeting  at  the  Working  Men's  Institute, 
"  or  some  such  place,  but  we  found  that  all  the  houses  were  opened  by  the  Conservatives, 
"  and  that  Conservative  beer  was  flowing  too  freely  to  allow  of  our  getting  a 
"  meeting  at  any  such  place."  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  public  houses  were  not 
opened  for  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  refreshments  or  beer  at  the  expense  of  the 
candidate ;  but  the  publicans  often  gave  credit  for  refreshments  supplied  to  the  friends 
of  the  candidates,  relying,  as  Mr.  Frederick  Hanman,  of  "  The  King  William,"  told  us, 
on  past  experience  for  payment  of  the  bills  incurred  at  their  houses  ;  and  this  expect- 
ation is  shown  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lovegrove  to  have>  been  well-founded — for, 
speaking  of  publicans'  accounts  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge  since  the  auditor's 
account  was  made  out,  and  which  he  admitted  were  illegal  for  treating,  amounting 
to  about  269^-,  he  said  that  he  thought  that  the  greater  portion  of  those  accounts  would 
be  properly  payable,  and  that  he  should  recommend  Sir  R.  Garden  to  pay  them.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  credit  was  not  given,  the  practice  generally  being  for  the 
canvassers  to  pay  at  the  time  for  the  refreshments  which  were  supplied  to  the  voters  by 
their  directions ;  and  thus  considerable  sums  in  the  aggregate  were  spent  in  treating 
of  which  only  the  most  general  and  conftised  account  could  be  presented  to  us. 
The  evidence  leaves  no  doubt  that  treating  was  thus  carried  on  at  nearly  every  public 
house  in  the  city. 

Another  means  of  corruption,  more  pernicious  perhaps,  because  more  insidious  in  its 
operation,  which  was  freely  adopted  by  both  parties,  was  the  colourable  employment  of 
messengers,  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  system  of  administering  bribes  to  voters  as  payments 
for  nominal  services.  The  payment  to  t  messenger  or  door-keeper  appears  to  range  from 
3s.  6d.  to  5s.  a  day,  and  the  number  engaged  and  the  length  of  time  for  which  they  are 
paid  greatly  depends  upon  the  severity  of  the  contest.  In  1857  there  were  comparatively 
few  upon  either  side,  but  at  the  last  election,  when  both  parties  struggled  to  secure  the 
venal  electors,  no  limit  was  placed  upon  their  employment.  The  messengers  in  general 
aj9ect  not  to  regard  their  remuneration  for  those  fictitious  services  as  a  bribe,  and  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  them  would  vote  in  accordance  with  their  political  or  personal 
feelings  without  the  inducement  thus  offered  to  them ;  but  it  is  clear  that  by  all  the 
agents  on  both  sides  the  payments  to  the  messengers  are  regarded  as  bribes.  Compara- 
tively few  of  the  messengers  are  non-voters,  and  of  the  non-voters  it  appears  that  a  large 
number  are  usually  the  relatives  of  voters  who  are  placed  on  the  list  of  messengers  upon 
the  application  of  the  voters  themselves.  Thus  Mr.  Whithorn  said,  "  Where  they  do  not 
"  get  put  on  themselves  they  recommend  their  sons,  or  some  one  connected  with  them ; 
"  and  if  you  do  not  put  them  on  you  will  lose  their  votes."  Mr.  Lovegrove,  also 
accounting  for  the  number  employed  by  the  Conservative  party,  said,  "  On  the  other 
"  side  there  were  a  great  many  voters  employed,  and  when  application  was  made  to  us 
*'  to  take  on  either  a  voter  or  the  relative  of  a  voter,  and  we  refused  them,  those  men 
"  would  immediately  go  over  to  the  other  side  and  get  instant  employment,  and  that 
*'  gave  rise  to  so  many  being  employed."  And  Mr.  J.  B.  Monk,  having  stated  that  he 
regarded  the  employment  of  messengers  as  a  means  of  bribery,  said,  "  The  fact  is,  if 
"  they  had  not  been  employed  by  me  they  would  have  been  tempted  by  the  other  party, 
"  and  I  should  have  lost  them.  I  knew  the  men  were  Liberals  in  principle,  but  m  the 
"  midst  of  temptations  which  were  then  afloat  I  think  I  should  not  have  seen  them  again 
"  if  1  had  let  them  go."  Such  was  the  result  of  this  competitive  system  that,  although 
we  were  told  that  for  the  work  to  be  done  20  or  30  would  have  been  quite  sufficient, 
and  with  reason  too,  since  we  find  that  the  messengers  who  were  voters  did  hardly  any 
work  af;  all,  yet  no  less  than  112  messengers  were  employed  by  the  Liberal  party,  and 
151  messengers  and  doorkeepers  by  the  Conservative  party. 
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from  what  we  have  stated  we  think  the  deduction  is  inevitable,  that  piiritv  of  election 
must  be  impossible  so  long  as  voters,  and  the  relatives  of  voters,  are  permitted  to  be  em- 
ployed as  messengers  at  elections.  Payments  on  account  of  chairing,  cockades,  ribbons, 
music,  and  banners,  the  fertile  sources  of  bribery  in  earlier  times,  were  made  illegal 
by  the  7th  section  of  "The  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act,  1854,"  and  it  seems 
surprising  that  the  employment  of  messengers,  as  it  fell  within  the  spirit,  should  not 
have  been  included  within  the  prohibitory  language,  of  that  section. 

The  returns  of  the  canvass  in  a  constituency  so  flooded  by  corrupt  practices  as  that 
of  Gloucester  could  be  little  relied  upon  by  either  side  in  determining  the  probable 
chance  of  success  of  their  respective  candidates.  Calculations  had,  however,  been  made, 
both  by  Mr.  Price  and  by  Mr.  Monk,  which  went  to  demonstrate  that  the  assurance 
conveyed  to  the  latter  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Wilton  at  his  first  interview  with  him  in  London, 
that  the  Liberals  had  a  majority  of  150,  was  not  far  jfrom  the  truth.  This  was  a 
conclusion,  however,  which  was  strongly  controverted  by  the  Conservatives,  and 
Mr.  Taynton,  on  their  behalf,  and  Mr.  Wilton,  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal  party,  supplied 
us  with  figures  in  support  of  the  opinions  which  they  had  respectively  formed. 
Mr.  Taynton  took  the  poll  of  1857  as  the  basis  of  his  calculations,  believing  that  to  be 
the  best  criterion  of  the  strength  of  parties,  but  he  admitted  that  his  calculations  would 
be  much  affected  if  we  found  that  many  of  the  voters  who  supported  Sir  Robert  Carden 
in  1857  had  then  been  bribed ;  and  he  said  that  in  that  case  we  should  have  to  strike  a 
balance  between  the  votes  that  had  been  obtained  in  that  way  on  either  side.  He 
stated,  however,  that  on  a  comparison  of  the  registers  of  1867  and  1859,  the  Conser- 
vatives had  before  the  election  calculated  upon  a  gain  of  7Q  votes,  but  that  if  30  who  had 
voted  contrary  to  their  expectation  were  deducted  from  that  number,  their  gain  would 
have  been  46,  which,  added  to  the  majority  of  33  in  1857,  assuming  it  to  have  been  a  real 
one,  would  have  given  them  a  majority  at  the  last  election  of  79  votes.  Mr.  J.  P.  Wilton, 
on  the  other  hand,  claimed  a  majority,  in  the  absence  of  corrupt  practices,  at  least 
equal  to  that  which  he  had  stated  in  London.  He  commenced  his  calculations  with 
an  analysis  of  the  poll  in  1852,  and  contended  that  the  Liberal  strength  exceeded  the 
Conservative  strength  at  that  election  by  197  votes.  He  stated  that  there  polled  io 
1852  for 

Berkeley  and  Price  .... 

Plumpers  for  .Berkeley  .... 

Plumpers  for  Price  -  -  -  - 

And  taking  credit  for  half  the  votes  spht  between   Hope  and 
Berkeley  or  Hope  and  Price,  which  would  be 


. 

660  votes. 

- 

35       „ 

- 

27      „ 

and 

- 

117      „ 

. 

839  votes. 

525 

117 

642 

He  asserted  that  the  Liberal  strength  then  amounted  to 

He  stated  that  Mr.  Hope  polled  plumpers 

And  giving  him  credit  for  one  half  the  split  votes,  viz. 

He  asserted  that  the  Conservative  strength  was  then  less  than 
the  Liberal  strength  by  -  -  -  -  -197  votes. 

By  a  series  of  elaborate  calculations  which  he  presented  to  us,  he  demonstrated,  as 
he  thought  conclusively,  that  the  Liberals  had  sustained  a  loss  between  1852  and  1857 
of  67  votes,  which  they  had  partially  repaired  by  a  gain  between  1857  and  1859  of 
28  votes,  and  he  concluded  by  expressing  his  conviction  that  the  Liberal  party  would  have 
had  at  the  last  election  a  majority  of  158  if  both  parties  had  abstained  from  bribery. 
We  are  unable  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  data  upon  which  this  cal- 
culation is  founded,  or  the  soundness  of  the  conclusion  which  has  thus  been  arrived  at. 
Mr.  Taynton's  calculation,  however,  jippears  to  us,  in  one  respect,  fallacious,  because,  as 
109  voters  at  least  were  bribed  to  vote  for  Sir  R.  Carden  in  1857,  whilst  only  9» 
as  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  were  bribed  to  vote  for  Admiral  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Price, 
the  balance,  which,  according  to  his  own  admission,  must  be  struck  between  the  votes 
obtained  on  either  side  by  bribery  at  that  election  being  deducted  fh)m  the  gross 
number  polled  for  Sir  R.  Carden,  would  have  diminished  the  strength  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party  in  1857  to  the  extent  of  100  vofes ;  and  as  the  result  of  his  own  calculation 
would  have  been  a  majority  for  the  Liberal  party  in  1859  of  21  votes.  The  contest 
in  1859  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  Sir  R.  Carden;  the  numbers  polled  having  been 
respectively ,--Carden,  595 ;  Price,  807 ;  Monk,  779- 

A  few  days  after«  that  event,  viz.,  on  the  3d  of  May,  Mr.  Bernard  communicated  to 
Sir  R.  Carden  the  infonMtiaQ  that  he  had  advanced  the  sum  of  500/.  for  the  purposes 
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of  his  election.  The  money  was  repaid,  but  not,  as  we  were  told,  without  expostulation. 
The  expostulation,  indeed,  was  hardly  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  one  who, 
having  proclaimed  himself  the  opponent  of  electoral  corruption,  was,  for  the  first  time, 
awakened  to  the  knowledge  that  the  contest  upon  his  part  had  been  corruptly  con- 
ducted. The  claim  which  Mr.  Bernard  made  for  the  repayment  of  so  large  a  sum  as 
500/.,  which  had  been  advanced  only  two  or  three  days  after  Sir  R.  Garden's  own 
remittance  of  500/.  on  the  25th  of  April,  excited  a  strong  suspicion  in  his  mind  that 
the  money  must  have  been  illegally  spent,  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  some 
explanation  would  have  been  required  of  his  agent  as  soon  as  he  had  become  aware 
of  this  corrupt  expenditure,  but  neither  remonstrance  nor  inquiry  were  addressed  to 
Mr.  Lovegrove  with  reference  to  the  existence  of  practices  so  materially  calculated 
to  impugn  the  sincerity  of  the  professions  which  he  had  made  when  he  first  became  a 
candidate  for  Gloucester.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  at  the  time  Sir  R.  Garden  repaid 
Mr.  Bernard  the  sum  of  500/.  he  had  more  than  a  suspicion  that  it  had  been  illegally 
spent,  and  when  questioned  by  us  as  to  whether  he  did  not  believe  that  it  had  been 
expended  in  bribery,  he  said,  "I  had  no  right  to  suppose  that  at  all.  I  was  sure  it  must 
'*  have  been  spent  improperly ;  but  I  cannot  say  I  supposed  it  was  spent  in  bribery ;  it 
•'  might  have  been  a  fee  to  some  man ;"  and  when  further  questioned  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  word  "  improperly,"  he  said,  that  by  that  word  he  meant  "  illegally ;"  *'  but  as  to 
"  bribery,"  he  added,  "  I  knew  nothing  of  it  whatever."  Although  we  think  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  that  Sir  R.  Garden  must  have  known  not  only  that  the  money 
had  been  illegally  spent,  but  that  it  had  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  votes,  we 
hesitate  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  in  direct  opposition  to  his  own  declaration  to 
the  contrary,  that  he  was  guilty  of  bribery.  The  payment  to  Mr.  Bernard  would  have 
been  a  payment  rendering  him  guilty  of  bribery,  as  falling  within  the  words  of  the 
second  section  of  the  statute  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  102, — "who  shall  knowingly  pay  or  cause 
to  be  paid  any  money  to  any  "  person  in  discharge  or  repajTuent  of  any  money  wholly  or 
"  in  part  expended  in  bribery ;"  and  it  would  have  been  our  duty  to  have  found  Sir  R. 
Garden  guilty  of  the  offence  of  bribery  if  we  could  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  he 
knew  at  the  time  he  repaid  the  money  that  bribery  had  been  committed ;  but  as  an 
illegal  expenditure  of  money  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  practice  of  bribery,  and  as 
we  are  unwilling  to  question  the  truth  of  his  statement  as  to  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, we  have  not  felt  ourselves  warranted  in  finding  that  he  was  guilty  of  that 
offence. 

The  expenditure,  as  it  may  have  been  conceived,  was  very  considerable  on  both  sides, 
but  neither  party  thought  it  prudent  that  the  amount  of  that  expenditure  should  be 
made  public.  Statements  of  accounts,  instead  of  the  accoimts  themselves,  were 
delivered  to  the  election  auditor  by  the  agents  of  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk,  which 
were  so  contrived  as  to  bring  the  pretended  expenditure  within  prudent  limits,  by 
excluding  every  payment  which  either  was  tainted  by  corruption  or  was  calculated  to 
endanger  the  seats  of  the  members  by  the  suggestion  of  agency.  A  similar  covu-se 
was  adopted  by  the  agent  of  Sir  Robert  Garden,  who  returned  as  true  a  statement  of 
the  expenditure,  which,  he  knew,  omitted  to  account  for  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  money  expended.  Not  only  did  he  omit  all  mention  of  the  1,000/.  which  he 
had  himself  delivered  to  Mr.  Whithorn,  but  he  abstained  from  making  any  inquiry 
of  Mr.  Whithorn  as  to  the  amount  which  he  had  expended,  or  the  accounts  which  he 
had  received  for  expenses  incurred  within  his  own  department — that  department  being, 
it  will  be  recollected,  the  arrangement  with  the  publicans,  "  a  branch,"  of  which 
Mr.  Lovegrove  told  us  "that  Mr.  Whithorn  took  charge." 

It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  the  system  of  falsification  which  we  found  practised  in 
Gloucester  without  feeling  that  the  "  election  agent "  and  the  "  election  auditor  "  exist 
only  to  deceive  and  to  delude  the  Legislature  and  the  public.  Instead  of  "  the  election 
auditor "  being  the  detective  of  electoral  abuses,  he  acts  as  a  screen  to  prevent  their  ex- 
posure, and  becomes  a  stumbling-block  to  further  inquiry.  The  returns  certifying  the  total 
expenditure  at  the  two  elections  of  1857  and  1859,  which,  in  obedience  to  an  order  of  the 
House  of  Gommons,  were  made  to  the  House  by  the  election  auditor  for  Gloucester, 
were  grossly  false ;  and  that  falsehood  has  arisen,  in  part,  from  the  facilities  afforded  by 
Mr.  Hodges  Garter,  the  election  auditor,  but  still  more  from  the  suppression  of  facts  by  the 
"  election  agents,"  the  knowledge  of  which  the  election  auditor  had  no  means  of  acquiring. 
Not  only  did  the  election  auditor  abstain  from  requiring  the  delivery  of  the  accounts 
themselves  after  the  last  election,  but  he  was  content  that  their  payment  should  be  made 
by  the  agents  of  the  respective  candidates ;  and  he  excused  his  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  "  Gorrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act,  1854,"  which  provides  that  all  payments 
shall  be  made  by  the  election  auditor  except  those  which  have  been  incurred  prior  to 
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the  day  of  nomination,  by  saying  that  "  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  it  mattered  much 
"  who  made  them,  as  he  had  no  authority  to  interfere  with  the  accounts." 

The  statements  sent  in  to  the  election  auditor  as  true  statements  of  the  expenditure 
by  the  agents  of  the  respective  candidates  at  the  last  election  were — Sir  R.  Garden, 
1,02U.  10*.  llrf.;  Mr.  Price,  464/.  lis.  6rf.;  Mr.  Monk,  464/.  11*.  6rf.;  whereas  the 
amount,  as  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  that  was  expended  by  Sir  R,  Garden,  was  upwards 
of  2,600/.,  and  that  expended  on  the  joint  account  of  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  was 
upwards  of  2,300/.  This  subject  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  we  shall  hereafter 
venture  to  offer  some  additional  observations  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  provisions 
of  the  "  Gorrupt  Practices  Act,  1854,"  have  been  generally  ignored  in  connexion  with 
the  duties  assigned  by  tbem  to  the  election  auditor  and  the  election  agent. 

We  have  before  adverted 'to  the  establishment  of  the  Gonservative  Association  in 
1853,  and  the  Reform  Glub  in  1858.  Both  these  bodies  were  founded  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts,  and  were  certified  to  be  friendly  societies  by 
Mr.  Tidd  Pratt.  From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  W.  Strafford,  the  chairman  of  the  Conser- 
vative Association,  we  are  of  opinion  that  great  mischief  may  be  inflicted  upon  the 
members  of  such  an  association  by  this  fusion  of  politics  with  the  legitimate  objects  of 
a  friendly  society.  The  second  rule  of  the  Gonservative  Association  provides  that 
every  person  admitted  shall  be  of  sound  Gonservative  principles ;  and  the  third  rule  of 
the  Keforni  Glub  similarly  provides  that  any  person  shall  be  eligible  who  shall  profess 
Liberal  principles.  Subsequent  rules  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  subscriptions, 
allowances  in  case  of  sickness,  and  payments  to  the  widows  or  relatives  of  deceased 
members,  and  also  for  the  forfeiture  of  all  moneys  subscribed  and  of  future  benefits 
accruing  from  membership  as  the  consequences  of  expulsion.  Now  Mr.  Strafford 
informed  us  that  he  should  consider  that  the  second  rule  of  the  Gonservative  Association 
would  be  violated  by  a  member  voting  for  a  Liberal  candidate  at  an  election,  and  that 
for  such  violation  he 'would  be  liable  to  be  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  expulsion  from 
the  society,  and  to  the  consequent  loss  of  all  the  subscriptions  he  had  paid,  and  the 
forfeiture  of  all  the  benefits  that  might  have  accrued  to  him  from  his  membership.  We 
express  no  opinion  whether  such  a  power  of  expulsion  could  be  legally  exercised,  but  we  . 
think  that  a  friendly  society,  whose  rules  may  possibly  expose  its  members  to  the  loss  of 
benefits  which  they  expected  to  enjoy  in  the  time  of  sickness,  in  consequence  of  their 
independent  exercise  of  the  franchise,  is  economically  vicious,  and  may  become  most 
mischievous  and  oppressive  in  its  operation. 

We  have  before  stated  that  the  practices  which  were  in  operation  before  the 
Reform  Act  not  only  left  a  corrupt  tamt  amongst  the  poorer  classes  of  freemen,  but 
to  some  extent  also  infected  the  lower  class  of  household  voters.  There  are,  how- 
ever, causes  in  operation,  apart  from  corrupt  notions,  derived  from  the  period  antece- 
dent to  the  Reform  Act,  which  have  materially  influenced,  and,  perhaps,  have  led  to 
the  existing  state  of  corruption.  It  was  stated  by  several  of  the  witnesses  of  both 
parties,  who  had  been  active  agents  in  corrupting  voters,  that  freemen  voters  whose 
fi-eedom  had  been  taken  up,  by  either  party,  in  the  manner  we  have  before  described, 
were  tacitly  expected  to  vote  for  that  party,  and  were  also  deemed  to  be  voters  to 
whom  money  inducements  might  be  offered  without  hesitation.  Mr.  Brewer  Monk, 
the  most  active  agent  amongst  the  poorer  voters  on  the  Liberal  side  stated,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  very  many  poor  and  working  men,  voters  in  Gloucester,  to 
whom  no  agent  would  dare  to  offer  a  bribe.  But  he  also  said,  "  that  all  the  messengers 
"  are  ^  not  colourably  employed.  There  are  many  men  on  that  list  who  would  refuse 
"  to  take  a  bribe  in  any  shape  or  form ;  they  would  not  think  it  bribery  if  they  were 
"  employed  as  messengers.  Some  of  those  men  would  not  take  a  bribe  on  any  account." 
And  he  afterwards  added,  that  if  their  opponents  employed  a  great  number  of  messengers, 
they  must  do  the  same  ;  and  as  to  the  great  majority  of  the  messengers  he  employed, 
he  observed,  "  I  knew  the  men  were  Liberals  in  principle,  but  in  the  midst  of  temptations 
*'  which  were  then  afloat,  I  think,  I  should  not  have  seen  them  again  if  I  had  let  them 
"  go."  And  the  evidence  plainly  shows  that  when  once  a  voter  in  humble  life  has 
accepted  pecuniary  aid  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  in  connexion  with  his  vote,  his 
sense  of  public  morality  is  much  broken  down,  and,  if  not  at  once  absolutely  venal, 
he  becomes  one  of  the  class  of  voters  upon  which  the  bribery  agents  on  both  sides 
operate.  It  is  in  this  way  payments  to  voters,  by  many  persons  considered  to  be  unobjec- 
tionable, such,  for  instance,  as  travelling  expenses,  lead  to,  and  not  unfrequently  become 
the  cover  for,  actual  corruption.  In  confirmation  of  this  View,  Mr.  T.  Hodges  Garter 
observed,  in  reference  to  the  out-voters,  that  "  he  did  not  believe  they  would  come  to  the 
"  poll  unless  their  expenses  were  paid,  or  unless  they  got  something ;  and  that  everybod^- 
'*  must  be  well  aware  that  the  paying  travelling  expenses  is  a  great  inlet  to  bribery." 
Voters  temporarily  absent  from  Gloucester  in  pursuit  of  their  several  callings  can  seldom 
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be  induced  to  return  home  for  the  purpose  of  voting  unl^s  their  e:spen8es  ar6  paid.  In 
some  few  instances  such  voters  will  accept  the  amount  of  their  actual  expenses,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  they  require  and  receive  something,  often  considerably  more  than 
their  actual  expenses.  Many  of  the  voters  of  Gloucester,  who  are  so  absent,  are  men 
employed  on  ships  and  barges,  or  otherwise  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  port ;  and  these 
men  generally  require,  in  addition  to  their  expenses,  something  for  the  payment  of 
another  person  to  take  charge  of  their  vessels,  barges,  or  business,  while  coming  back  to 
vote.  We  found,  however,  in  such  cases,  that  sums  varying  from  30*.  to  5/.  over 
and  above  the  most  liberal  estimates  for  expenses,  including  the  employment  of 
substitutes,  were  received  by  the  voters  who  were  brought  home  to  vote.  Many 
of  these  men  were  unwilling  to  admit  that  they  had  received  money  for  their  votes, 
though  they  confessed  that  without  such  inducements  they  would  not  have  left 
their  places  of  employment  for  the  purpose  of  voting. 

The  freemen  voters  who  live  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  but  within  seven  miles 
of  the  parliamentary  boundary,  also  require  to  be  paid  money  for  their  votes,  under 
the  pretence  of  payment  for  "  expenses  "  or  "  loss  of  time,"  and  the  like  pretences  for 
receiving  money  are  oflen  made  by  voters  who  live  within  the  parliamentary  boundary. 
In  all  such  cases  we  found  these  pretences  formed  a  mere  colour  for  demanding  bribes, 
though  such  pretences  commonly  facilitated  the  process  of  briljery.  In  some  cases  it 
appeared  to  us  that  if  the  acceptance  of  a  bribe  had  been  presented  to  the  mind  of  the 
voter  as  an  oflfence  against  the  law,  especially  as  a  criminal  offence,  it  would  have  been 
rejected,  but  the  bribe  being  offered,  at  first,  and  nominally  at  least,  as  payment  for 
"  expenses "  or  for  "  loss  of  time,"  the  voter  easily  reconciled  himself  to  the  demand 
or  receipt  of  amounts  altogether  beyond  the  scale  of  his  possible  expenditure  or  loss. 
This  stage  of  corruption  being  reached,  the  voter  soon  loses  all  sense  of  shame,  and 
thenceforth  receives  money  for  expenses  which  have  not  been  incurred,  and  which  is 
really  a  payment  for  his  vote. 

A  witness,  Mallard,  a  railway  clerk,  who  stated  he  had  paid  two  voters,  railway 
porters,  41.  10s.  each  to  vote  for  the  Liberal  candidates  in  1859,  persisted  in  saying  that 
he  paid  the  money  to  them  for  "their  expenses,"  though  they  only  came  from  the 
Gloucester  railway  station ;  and  on  being  much  pressed,  said  it  was  given  to  them 
"  for  their  time  and  trouble  in  being  away,  that  it  might  be  more  satisfactory  to  them ;" 
but  "  not  under  the  intention  of  bribery ;  merely  on  purpose,  for  their  expenses  and 
"  time."  And,  absurd  as  it  may  appear,  many  of  the  voters  in  Gloucester  who 
received  money  at  the  election,  undoubtedly  for  voting,  would  not  admit  that  they  had 
been  bribed  to  vote. 

In  many  cases  the  out-voters  were  brought  in  at  the  candidate's  expense,  and  were 
accompanied  by  their  wives  or  other  female  relations,  all  of  whom  participated  in  re- 
freshments at  the  expense  of  the  candidate  for  whom  their  relatives  voted.  The 
evidence  of  John  Coopey,  of  Churcham,  near  Gloucester,  a  cattle  and  sheep 
dealer,  may  be  referred  to  in  illustration.  This  man  belongs  to  a  numerous  family  of 
the  same  name,  who  have  acquired  a  local  notoriety  for  acting  in  concert  at  parlia- 
mentary elections,  as  well  as  for  avowed  corruptness.  John  Coopey  voted  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden  at  his  first  election  in  1857»  and  was  on  that  occasion  paid  3/.  by  John  Ward. 
Coopey  then  came  into,  Gloucester  in  a  coach  sent  out  by  Sir  R.  W.  Garden's  agents, 
accompanied  by  many  other  members  of  the  Coopey  family,  male  and  female.  They 
were  taken  to  a  public  house,  "  The  Upper  George,"  where,  with  considerable  secrecy, 
,a  sum  of  money  amounting  to  3/.  per  head  for  the  "  Coopey  "  voters,  was  received  by 
the  witness's  sister,  Mary  Coopey,  and  afterwards  distributed  by  her  amongst  the 
Goopeys.  After  voting,  tdl  had  refreshments.  John  Coopey  swore  that  the  payment  of 
3/.  at  the  election  for  1857  was  the  first  money  he  had  ever  received  for  voting ;  though, 
according  to  the  general  reputation  of  the  place,  the  Goopeys  had  always  received 
money  for  their  votes;  and,  on  being  pressed  as  to  the  truth  of  his  statement,  this  witness 
said, — *'  In  1857  I  was  paid,  tind  I  do  not  see  altogether  why  I  should  not  be.  I  lost 
"  the  market  through  coming  to  vote ;  the  polling  day  happened  to  be  on  Saturday 
"  (Gloucester  market  day).  I  could  not  take  my  things  to  market,  and  I  do  not  think 
"  that  what  I  had  was  too  much  for  my  expenses."  He  polled  before  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  At  the  election  of  1859  the  same  John  Coopey  was  paid  71-  by  John  Ward,  in 
fulfilment  of  a  previous  promise,  to  vote  for  Sir  R.  W.  Garden,  bribery  having  then  been 
perpetrated  in  a  more  open  manner  than  at  the  previous  election  of  1857-  At  the  last 
election  bribery  was  more  recklessly  practised,  and  competition  had  greatly  enhanced  the 
amounts  offered  and  required  for  votes. 

The  employment  of  voters  as  messengers,  either  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  their 
votes,  or  as  ft  reward  for  their  known  and  steady  adherence  to  their  party,  has  always 
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been  a  potent  means  bf  COTruption.  It  has  accustomed  the  voters  to  connect  the  idea  of 
pecuniary  advantage  with  the  exercise  of  their  parliamentarj  franchise,  and  has  led,  by 
an  ahnost  insensible  transition,  from  remuneration  for  services,  more  or  less  real,  to  the 
direct  sale  and  purchase  of  votes.  Although  the  messengers  employed  "  on  the  com- 
mittee," as  it  is  usually  called,  scarcely  consider  such  employment  as  bribery,  it  is 
confessedly  with  most  of  them  a  merely  colourable  employment. 

A  few  of  the  nominal  messengers  appear  to  make  some  pretence  of  attending  the 
committee-room  of  their  party,  and  of  being  ready  io  perform  messengers'  duty  if 
required;  but  the  majority  of  them  do  not  make  the  slightest  pretence  of  working. 
The  voter-messengers,  indeed,  consider  that  the  work  of  the  committee-rooms  ought  to 
be  performed  by  the  m?«53engers  who  are  not  voters.  Much  of  the  evidence  given  before 
us  proved  that  the  employment  of  voters  to  perform  services,  even  such  as  are  commonly 
considered  essential  in  the  management  of  an  election,  has  a  tendency,  especially  in  the 
opinion  of  the  lower  classes  of  voters,  to  confuse  their  notions  of  public  morality. 

We  have  before  referred  to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  G.  N.  C.  Buchanan,  of  his 
having  overheard  two  poor  men  conversing  about  the  election,  when  one  of  them 
referred  to  the  four-and-twenty  lawyers  whom  he  said  were  having  their  25L  down  and  two 
guineas  a  day,  as  a  reason  why  he  would  not  give  his  vote  for  nothing.  And,  as  his 
own  comment  on  that  conversation,  Mr.  Buchanan  added,  "  I  thought  that  showed  the 
"  tone  of  society  amongst  the  lower  orders.  It  seemed  to  me  a  scramble  which  should 
"  get  most ;  and  I  do  not  like  to  see  a  man  held  up  to  public  obloquy  for  getting  3s.  6d. 
"  a  day,  when  a  professional  man,  who  makes  professional  charges,  receives  his  twenty- 
'*  five  guineas." 

We  cannot  doubt,  looking  at  the  evidence  we  have  received,  that  t^ie  practice  w;hich 
exists  in  Gloucester,  of  retaining  and  employing  on  each  side  all  the  attorneys  whose 
political  opinions  concur  with  the  party  employing  them,  and  who  will  accept  of  such 
retainer  or  employment,  does  produce  a  most  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  general  tone 
of  public  opinion  amongst  the  constituency.  Nobody  suggested  that  the  retainer  or  em- 
plojunent  of  any  of  the  attorneys  of  Gloucester  at  all  influenced  them  in  adopting  any  side 
m  party  politics,  for,  as  men  of  education  and  intelligence,  they  all  belonged  and  were  all 
known  to  belong  to  one  side  or  the  other.  But  by  receiving  payment  for  exertions  on 
behalf  of  their  respective  parties,  similar  in  character  and  degree  to  those  gratuitously  made 
by  other  men  of  respectability  who  take  part  in  elections,  they  aflford  a  bad  example  to 
other  voters  of  an  mferior  station  in  life,  who  might  much  more  justly  say  they  cannot 
afford  to  assist  at  an  election  without  some  compensation  for  loss  of  time  or  expenses. 
We  may  illustrate  this  view  by  the  fact  we  have  mentioned  before,  that  at  the  election  for 
Gloucester  in  1852,  which,  under  the  agreement  entered  into  between  Mr.  Hope  and 
Admiral  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  was  nearly  or  quite  a  pure  election,  one  attorney  only 
was  employed  on  each  side. 

In  places  where  electoral  corruption  has  so  long  prevailed,  as  at  Gloucester,  there 
are  many  persons  anxious  to  turn  the  occasion  of  an  election  to  their  own  pecuniary 
advantage,  and  their  ingenuity  in  multiplying  outlays  at  the  expense  of  the  candidates 
is  considerable.  And  we  found  that  every  head  of  expense,  though  apparently  inno- 
cent— or  commonly  deemed  so — affords,  more  or  less  of  opportunity  for  corrupt 
expenditure. 

Canvassing,  as  it  is  pursued  in  Gloucester,  also  leads  to"  much  con-uption.  The 
personal  canvass  of  the  candidates,  accompanied  as  they  generally  are  by  some  of  the 
most  influential  or  active  of  their  respective  friends,  is  attended  with  little  or  no  expense, 
and  is  never  the  occasion  on  which  corrupt  inducements  are  held  out  to  voters.  The 
friends  who  accompany  the  candidates  on  their  canvass,  which,  so  far  as  regards  the  venal 
class  of  voters,  is  merely  formal,  usually  know  nothing,  directly  at  all  events,  of  any 
corrupt  practice. 

But  there  is  another  and  far  more  expensive  kind  of  canvass,  which  is  simultaneously 
conducted  by  partizans  of  a  lower  station  in  society,  with  the  details  or  progress  of 
which  the  candidates  are  not  made  acquainted.  These  canvassers  arc  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  humbler  and  venal  classes  of  voters,  the  frequent  communication 
with  whom  during  the  progress  of  the  canvass  involves  the  necessity  of  making  pro- 
vision some  time  prior  to  the  election  for  the  "  preliminary  expenses,"  about  which  so 
much  will  be  found  in  the  evidence.  The  out- voters  who  must  be  seen  and  treated, 
probably  several  times  before  their  promises  can  be  obtained,  commonly  abstain  from 
promising  until  they  can  ascertain  whether  "  there  is  to  be  any  money  gomg  this  time  " 
on  the  side  for  which  they  are  canvassed.  The  canvasser  is  not  always  able  to  sAy  posi- 
tively until  just  before  the  election  whether  there  will  or  will  not  be  "  any  moneyjgoiiig." 
He  can  only  assise  the  uncertain  voter  that  if  there  is  any  money  he  shall  receive  **  the 
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same  as  the  rest."  In  this  way  many  conditional  promises  are  obtained  on  both  sides. 
But  these  voters  require  to  be  followed  up.  They  have  their  predilections  for  the  one 
mrty  or  the  other,  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them  without  constant  watchfulness. 
For  this  purpose  many  canvassers  and  sub-canvassers  are  required  to  be  employed,  while 
nimierous  voters,  whose  fidelity  to  their  party  is  deemed  suflBciently  strong,  are  paid 
to  watch  other  voters  on  whose  steadiness  less  reliance  is  placed.  In  several  instances 
voters,  who  could  not  be  relied  on  by  the  party  they  had  promised,  or  had  been  expected 
to  vote  for,  were  removed  some  days  before  the  election  to  remote  public  houses,  and 
there  entertained  and  guarded  until  the  polling  day.  This  was  proved  to  have  been 
done  to  some  extent  on  both  sides.  Such  a  course  of  proceeding  necessarily  involved 
considerable  expenditure,  all  of  which  is  designated  the  cost  of  the  canvass.  The  can- 
vassers themselves  expend  a  good  deal  of  money  in  travelling  and  for  refreshments, 
in  addition  to  contracting  debts  for  the  hire  of  carriages.  Besides  which  most  of  the 
canvassers  indulge  in  an  open-handed  liberality'  at  the  candidate's  expense,  and  treat  all 
the  persons,  non-voters  as  well  as  voters,  whom  they  meet  with  at  the  puolic  houses  to 
which  they  resort.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  expenses,  continued  as  they 
sometimes  are  over  several  weeks,  amount  to  large  sums.  We  found  that  in  every  case 
in  which  the  bribery  agents  and  sub-agents  had  received  money  to  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  votes,  a  large  per-centage  was  stated  to  have  been  employed  in  treating, 
of  which  we  could  obtain  no  more  precise  account  than  that  it  had  been  spent  on  the 
canvass  in  treating  voters  and  other  persons. 

It  is  this  second  kind  of  canvass  which  so  cornipts  the  humble  voters.  They  are 
eagerly  pressed  for  their  votes,  while  drink  is  supplied  to  them  gratuitously  and  in 
abundance.  They  are  led  to  believe  that  they  are  conferring  great  favours  on  the 
candidates  for  whom  they  vote,  and  they  easily  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  for  such 
favours  the  candidates  ought  to  pay.  As  an  example  of  the  feeling  of  the  corrupt  class 
of  voters  on  this  point,  the  answer  of  Elizabeth  Dowers,  the  wife  of  Robert  Dowers,  a 
voter,  who,  at  the  election  of  1857,  received  a  bribe  of  2/.  for  his  vote,  and  gave  his 
wife  30*.  of  that  money,  may  be  mentioned ;  being  asked,  "  Were  you  angry  with  him  for 
receiving  the  money  ?"  answered  "  No ;  I  consider  that  a  man  who  goes  to  serve  a  geutle- 
*'  man  ought  to  be  satisfied  for  his  trouble." 

A  somewhat  similar  feeling  was  disclosed  by  George  Bowers  in  his  evidence.  This 
witness  is  a  beershop  keeper  and  mechanic,  and  appeared  to  have  no  notion  that  in 
receiving  money  for  his  vote  he  was  committing  any  offence.  The  witness,  with  two  com- 
panions, Thomas  Bowers  and  John  Evans,  went,  on  the  morning  of  the  election  of  1857, 
to  the  Liberal  committee-room,  and  there  the  witness  saw  Mr.  Thomas  Brewer  Monk, 
and  offered  him  the  three  votes  for  the  Liberal  party.  Having  learnt  from  Monk  that 
he  did  not  believe  there  would  be  any  money  spent,  and  that  he  had  no  chance  of  doing 
anything  for  them,  Bowers  agreed  with  Wm.  Parker,  whom  he  met  with  after  leaving 
the  Liberal  committee-room,  that  he  (Bowers)  should  receive  41.,  and  his  two  compa- 
nions 3/.  10*.  each  for  their  votes  for  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

**  In  1859,"  said  Bowers,  "  I  voted  on  the  Liberal  side,  because  we  had  a  party  at  oiu* 
"  house;'*  Before  the  election  of  1857  he  had  voted  for  Admiral  Berkeley;  and  in  reply 
to  the  question,  "  You  prefer  voting  on  the  side  that  will  pay  you  ?"  he  said,  "  I  get  my 
"  living  by  my  labour,  and  if  anybody  offers  me  a  few  pounds  I  think  there  is  no  harm 
"  in  my  taking  it."  And  being  nirther  asked,  "  Do  you  know  you  are  liable  to  be  pro- 
"  secuted  and  punished  for  taking  a  bribe  ?"  replied,  "  No,  I  was  not  aware  of  it." 

It  was  with  a  view  to  prevent  irregular  payments  at  elections,  that  certain  provisions  of 
"  The  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act,  1854,"  were  enacted.  The  sections  which 
relate  to  this  subject  are  from  15  to  31,  both  inclusive..  Under  these  enactments,  the 
returning  officer  of  every  place  returning  members  to  Parliament  is  required  to  appoint 
an  "  election  auditor,"  and  to  give  public  notice  of  such  appointment ;  and  every 
candidate  is  required  to  declare  to  the  election  auditor  the  name  of  his  agent  for  election 
expenses.  All  persons  having  claims  on  any  candidate  are  to  send  in  the  same  to  the 
candidate  or  his  authorized  agent,  within  one  month  from  the  day  of  the  declaration  of 
the  election,  and  every  candidate  or  his  agent  must,  within  three  months  of  the  day  of 
declaration,  send  in  to  the  election  auditor  Tor  payment  all  the  claims  so  sent  in  to  the 
candidate,  and  he  mast  state  whether  he  admits  such  claims  to  be  correct.  A  candidate 
or  his  agent  wilfully  omitting  to  send  in  such  claims  is  made  liable  to  a  penalty  of  20/., 
and  a  farther  penalty  of  10/.  for  every  subsequent  week  of  wilful  neglect ;  such  penalties 
to  be  recovered  by  any  person  who  will  sue  for  them. 

No  payments  whatever,  in  respect  of  any  election  (except  such  as  are  incurred  before 
the  nomination  day,  the  payment  of  which  cannot  be  conveniently  postponed)  are  to  be 
made,  except  through  the  election  auditor,  and  any  payment  otherwise  made  is  to  be 
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deemed  an  illegal  payment,  rendering  the  candidate  on  whose  behalf  it  is  made  liable  to 
forfeit  10/.,  with  double  the  amount  of  such  illegal  payment  and  costs,  to  any  person  who 
will  sue  for  the  same.  The  candidate  may  name  a  banker  through  whom  alone  money 
shall  be  paid  by  the  election  auditor.  Where  a  banker  is  appointed  payments  are  to  be 
made  by  cheques  of  the  election  auditor,  countersigned  by  the  candidate  or  some  person 
on  his  behalf  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

The  personal  expenses  of  candidates,  and  of  advertising  are  to  be  defrayed  by  them- 
selves; but  an  account  must  be  rendered  to  the  election  auditor,  and  included  in  his 
general  account. 

No  person  shall  pay,  or  agree  to  pay,  any  expenses  of  an  election,  or  any  sum  of 
money  whatever,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  election  of  a  candidate,  save  to  or  under 
the  authority  of  the  election  auditor,  with  some  exceptions  specially  mentioned;  and 
any  person  so  doing  becomes  liable  to  a  penalty  of  60/.  and  double  the  money  paid. 

The  election  auditor  is  required  to  make  out  and  sign  an  account  of  the  expenses 
incurred  at  the  election,  specifying  the  money  paid  by  him,  or  by  his  authority,  on 
behalf  of  each  candidate,  including  the  amounts  paid  by  the  candidates  for  advertise- 
ments ;  and  he  is  also  required  to  insert  an  abstract  of  such  accounts,  signed  by  himself, 
in  a  local  newspaper,  such  abstract  to  contain  the  particulars  mentioned  in  the  Act. 

Such  are  in  substance  the  provisions  of  the  "  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act  1854," 
in  reference  to  the  election  auditor  and  election  agent.  Yet  all  these  elaborate  enact- 
ments are,  as  has  been  repeatedly  stated  by  witnesses  examined  before  us,  practically 
nugatory.  Thus  Sir  W.  G.  Hayter,  when  asked  whether  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  Act,  replied, — 

"  I  confess  to  you  that  I  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  but  practically  I  have  always  considered 
it  a  dead  letter." 

He  afterwards  said, — 

"  Everybody  acquainted  with  election  matters  knows  it  is  almost  invariably  the  practice  to  send 
the  different  agents  the  money  necessary  for  election  expenses.  I  have  never  known  a  contest 
myself  of  any  sort  in  which  the  funds  have  not  been  sent  notwithstanding  that  Act ;  I  tjiink  it 
is  quite  useless.  No  doubt  it  is  wrong  not  to  obey  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  I  am  not  saying  it 
is  not ;  what  I  say  is,  that  practically  tix&t  Act  of  Parliament  is  uniformly  disobeyed." 

Mr.  W.  Henry  Cooke,  a  barrister  very  conversant  -with  the  law  and  practice  of 
elections,  on  being  asked  his  opinion  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act,  said, — 

"  I  think  that  if  it  had  ever  been  intended  to  be  otherwise  than  waste  paper,  power  would  have 
been  given  to  the  election  auditor  to  tax  bills,  and  then  candidates  and  agents  intending  to  be 
honest  might  be  protected.  I  have  found  in  my  experience  that  they  have  always  put  more  on  to 
the  legal  bills  than  they  ought  to  put,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  agent  of  any  candidate  is 
placed  in  a  most  embarrassing  situation.  If  he  does  not  pay  extortionate  demands,  he  makes  hi§ 
candidate  unpopular  ;  and  if  he  does  pay  them,  he  renders  him  liable  to  have  a  commission  like 
this  issued.  At  present  I  think  that  the  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare." 

Mr.  William  Philip  Price,  the  late  Member  for  Gloucester,  on  being  asked  as  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  said : — 

"  I  always  looked  upon  it  as  that  sort  of  homage  which  is  paid  by  vice  to  virtue,  and  always 
had  a  great  contempt  for  it,  and  have  never  read  it  since  it  was  passed.  ...  I  think  it  a 
delusion  from  beginning  to  end.  I  never  heard  a  member  of  the  Mouse  of  Commons  who  did  not 
express  himself  in  the  same  way  about  it.  I  do  not  think  it  can  have,  or  was  ever  intended  to 
have,  the  slightest  effect  in  checking  corruption.  I  believe  that  the  only  thing  it  has  done  has 
been  this,  that  it  has  got  rid  of  some  practices  which  used  to  obtain  at  elections  before  the  time  of 
its  enactment,  such  as  bands  and  colours,  and  chairing,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  I  believe  that 
instead  of  money  that  used  to  be  spent  in  that  way,  perhaps  more  is  now  spent  in  other  ways." 

Admiral  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  in  reference  to  this  Act,  said, — 

"  I  think  that  the  Adt  of  Parliament  is  mere  waste  paper,  for  practically  the  auditor  has  no 
control  whatever  over  the  accounts.  I  may  put  down  my  expenses  at  SOOL,  when,  in  point  of  fact, 
they  amount  to  l.OOOZ.  or  more.  .  .  .  If  all  candidates  and  all  agents  would  state  fairly  what 
had  been  done  at  the  elections,  perhaps  you  might  then  act  upon  the  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  at 
present  what  i."?  to  preveht  a  man  giving  in  a  false  return  ?  and  I  believe  false  returns  have  been 
given  in."  , 

And  he  acceded  to  the  opinion  which  had  been  expressed  before  us  by  other  witnesses 
that  "  if  the  Legislature  had  seriously  intended  to  put  down  bribery,  they  might  have 
"  done  it  by  passing  an  Act  of  a  much  more  stringent  nature  than  the  Corrupt  Practices 
'•  Prevention  Act ;  and  that  bribery  cannot  be  stopped  unless  severer  measures  upon  the 
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•bribers  are  resorted  to."  And  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  further  said,  in  reference  to  the  same 
subject,  that  in  his  opinion  "  the  pimishment  should  be  on  the  briber,  not  on  the  poor  man 
"  who  is  tempted  by  a  bribe."  Mr.  Lovfgrove,  the  agent  for  Sir  Robert  Garden,  also 
**  said,  practically  the  Act  was  disregarded.  The  Act  would  have  been  made  much  more 
"  stringent  and  much  better  if  there  had  been  any  serious  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
"  Legislature  to  put  down  bribery,  which  intention  I  do  not  believe  exists."  And 
we  found  Mr.  Moffatt  and  Sir  Robert  Garden,  both  former  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  be  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  Act. 

These  general  opinions  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  '*  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act, 
1854,"  to  put  a  stop  to  or  materially  to  impede  the  illegal  expenditure  of  money  at 
elections  were  completely  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  all  the  substantial  provisions 
of  that  Act  have  been  ^sregarded  in  Gloucester. 

Instead  of  the  "election  agent"  being,  as  it  was  intended  he  should  be,  the  real 
representative  of  the  candidate,  and  cognizant  of,  and  responsible  for,  the  total  expenditiu-e 
01  his  election,  bis  existence  for  these  purposes  is  a  delusion  and  a  pretence.  A 
"corruption  agent,"  like  Mr.  Whithorn,  is  associated  with  the  "election  agent,"  and 
a  double  agency  is  established,  which  is  thils  brought  into  operaticHi.  None  but  accounts 
of  unimpeachable  purity  are  delivered  to  the  "  election  agent,"  all  the  suspicious  ones 
being  sent  in  to  the  "  corruption  agent.''  No  inconvenient  revelations  are  made  by  the 
pne,  nor  curious  inquiries  by  the  other.  The  "  election  agent "  sends  in  the  accounts, 
or,  as  at  Gloucester,  only  a  statement  of  the  accounts,  which  he  has  received  to  the 
election  auditor.;  and,  if  the  election  should  be  followed  by  a  petition,  the  election 
auditor's  account  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  purity  of  the  election.  The  "  election 
agent"  declares  himself  perfectly  ignorant  of  any  expenditure  beyond  that  disclosed 
in  the  election  auditor's  account,  and  the  "  corruption  agent,"  whose  evidence  would  be 
most  material,  escapes  discovery.  Thus  corruption  is  fostered,  and  the  very  Act  of 
Parliament  which  was  intended  to  serve  for  its  exposure  is  made  use  of  as  a  mask  and 
as  a  blind  to  screen  and  to  conceal  it. 

Mr.  Garter,  the  election  auditor,  when  he  produced  the  accounts  of  the  election 
expenses  of  each  candidate  at  the  election  of  1859,  told  us  that  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  day  of  his  first  examination,  he  had  not  received  the  bills  or  vouchers  for 
Sir  Robert  Garden's  election  expenditure.  All  the  accounts  were  paid  by  the  agents  of 
the  candidates.  He  received  no  money,  and  was  not  consulted  as  to  the  payment  of 
any  of  the  accounts.  Thus,  at  the  election  of  1859,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were 
utterly  disregarded  by  the  agents  of  all  the  candidates. 

Mr.  Garter  said  all  he  had  to  do  "  was  to  make  an  abstract  of  the  whole  of  the 
"  accounts,  and  to  publish  it."  This  abstract  was  the  only  document  he  received  fi-om 
the  election  agent.  "  I  thought,"  said  Mr.  Garter,  "  when  I  was  first  appointed  election 
"  auditor,  that  I  had  some  discretion  as  to  the  amoimt  of  the  bills,  but  there  is  not 
"  the  slightest.  AH  I  cau  do  is  to  receive  the  accounts,  and  make  a  summary  or  abstract 
"  of  them,  and  publish  it.  •  I  make  a  return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  they 
"  require  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  every  election;"  but  he  found  he  had  not  the 
glightest  authority  to  strike  out  even  an  illegal  payment. 

To  this  exhibition  Of 'the  failure  of  the  Act  of  1854,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  add 
some  statements  of  the  manner  in  which  the  agents  of  the  candidates  prepared  the 
accounts  they  furnished  to  the  election  auditor,  and  which  he  then  published  as  his  own. 
In  the  statement  of  election  expenses  submitted  to  the  election  auditor  on  behalf  of 
Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  at  the  election  of  1859,  payments  were  not  only  omitted  for 
the  purpose  of  concealing  illegal  expenses,  but  fictitious  charges  were  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  balancing  the  account.  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  one  of  the  managing  attorneys, 
8(ud  these  pajnnents  were  omitted  because  they  "  were  not  exactly  necessary  for  the 
"  election,  and  might  be  taken  objection  to."  Mr.  V.  Ellis,  the  election  agent  appointed 
by  Mr.  Price,  was  charged  as  having  been  paid  50/.,  while  the  sum  he  actually  received 
was  20/. ;  Mr.  A.  G.  Jones,  the  election  agent  appointed  by  Mr.  Monk,  received  25/,, 
but  was  charged  in  the  auditor's  account  with  50/. ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  and 
Mr.  James  Bretherton  were  charged  with  20/.  each  more  than  they  respectively  received. 
In  this  way  a  sum  of  95/.,  entered  in  the  election  auditor's  account  as  paid  for  "  pro- 
fessional assistance,"  but  not  in  fact  paid  for  that  purpose,  was  rendered  available  for 
improper  payments.  It  is  obvious  that  very  extensive  acts  of  corruption  and  irregular 
expenditure  may  by  such  means  be  perpetrated  under  the  disguise  of  payments  for 
professional  assistance.  Mr.  A.  G.  Jones,  who  received  the  formal  appointment  of 
election  agent  for  Mr.  Monk,  trusted  in  a  great  measure  to  Mr.  Bretherton,  who,  with 
Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  had  been  appointed  by  the  committee  of  Liberal  attorneys  to  manage 
the  election,  and  to  make  out  the  accounts  for  the  auditor.     Mr.  Jones's  appointment, 
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in  truth,  was  merely  Aominal^  for  he  neither  received  nor  paid  money  nor  checked 
accounts.  .  The  process  of  making  up  the  accounts  will  be  best  told  in  Mr.  Bretherton's 
own  language.      He  said,  speaking  as  to  the  election  of  1859 : — 

"  The  account  sent  in  to  the  election  auditor  had  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  the  petition,  as 
there  were  certain  tiames  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  omit.  I  should  say  that  previously, 
I  believe,  a  certain  sum  had  been  named  to  Mr.  Monk  as  the  amount  of  the  expenses ;  in  that 
amount  certain  sums'  had  been  included  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  omit  fiom  the  audited 
account,  as  it  would  probably  have  been  produced  before  the  election  committee." 

"  I  should  also  add,  that  in  order  to  balance  the  accounts  as  near  as  could  be,  certain  sums  were 
added  on  the  other  side ;  names  Qmitted ;  some  were  omitted  altogether ;  others  were  omitted  as 
to  part  of  their  demand,  the  whole  having  been  paid." 

He  then  stated  that  the  .names  and  sums  omitted  were  Mr.  Evans,  an  attorney,  to 
whom  25/.  had  been  ptud;  Mr.  Roberts,  an  attorney,  25/.;  Thomas  Brewer  Monk, 
15/. ;  William  Probert,  jun.,  15/. ;  and  Charles  Hutton,  7/- 10*.  All  these  persons  had,  as 
appears  from  the  evidence  given  before  us,  been  actively  concerned  in  the  direct  bribery 
of  voters.  The  reasons,  therefore,  which  led  the  managers  of  the  election  to  omit  these 
names  from  the  auditor's  account  are  perfectly  obvious.  There  were  some  other 
omissions;  a  bill,  13/.  9s.,  due  to  Henley,  a  printer,  who  had  been  an  actual  briber  on  the 
Liberal  side,  was  altogether  omitted ;  and  parts  of  other  bills  for  printing  and  advertising 
were  also  omitted.     Mr.  Bretherton  thus  accounts  for  these  partial  omissions^— 

"They  [the  persons  claiming  the  accounts]  are  in  the  account  for  a  portion  which  was 
considered  proper ;  the  other  that  was  doubtful  it  was  thought  advisable  to  omit.  They  would 
have  gone  in  for  the  whole,  every  one  of  those,  but  for  the  petition  ;  it  was  thought  advisable,  with 
a  view  to  the  petition,  to  omit  them  from  the  account,  some  of  them  wholly,  and  some  only  in  part." 

"  As  to  the  first  four  items,"  said  Mr.  Bretherton,  "  I  think  the  objection  to  them  was  that 
it  would  be  recognizing  the  parties  as  agents.    ,1  did  not  myself  see  any  necessity  for  the  omission, 

but  it  was  thought  advisable The  reason  assigned  was  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for 

them  to  appear  in  the  audited  accounts They  had  been  so  mixed  up  in  the  election 

that  anything  they  might  have  been  proved  to  have  done  would  have  been  considered  as  having 
been  done  by  the  members.    They  were  imsf^e  names  to  appear  in  the  account." 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Ellis,  the  election  agent  appointed  by  Mr.  Price,  knew  of  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  fictitious  payments  to  the  solicitors  before  referred  to  were 
entered  in  the  auditor's  account. 

The  statement  of  accounts  sent  in  to  the  election  auditor  in  1859  on  the  part  of 
Sir  R.  Garden  amounts  to  1,021/.  10s.  ild.,  of  which  the  sum  of  350/.,  or  thereabouts, 
remained  unpaid  at  the  date  of  our  inquiry.  But  that  sum  by  no  means  represented  the 
total  expenses  of  his  election,  the  payments  which  were  made  for  the  purchase  of 
votes,  illegal  expenses  incurred  in  canvassing,  and  publicans'  bills,  sent  in  shortly  after  the 
election,  but  still  remaining  unpaid,  making  up  a  total  expense  of  1,600/.  beyond  the  sum 
returned  to  the  election  auditor  as  the  amount  of  Sir  R.  Garden's  expenditure.  The 
accounts  rendered  to  the  election  auditor  of  the  expenses  of  Mr.  Pnce  at  the  same 
election  amounted  to  464/.  11*.  6</.,  and  a  like  sum  was  rendered  as  Mr.  Monk's 
expenses.  The  managing  attomies  on  the  Liberal  side  considered  themselves  as  acting 
for  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  election  expenses  considered 
by  such  attomies  proper  to  be  inserted  in  the  auditor's  account  were  equally  divided. 
We  find  that  beyond  the  sums  thus  rendered  to  the  auditor,  the  following  amounts 
were  expended  on  the  behalf  of  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk.  Mr.  John  Pley(fell  Wilton 
expended  399/'  received  from  Richard  Thompson,  200/.  borrowed  from  Mr.  Bretherton, 
40/.  borrowed  from  Mr.  Cooksey,  50/.  borrowed  from  Mr.  Robert  Wilton,  60/.  borrowed 
from  Mr.  Powell  Chandler,  and  200/.  which  he  received  after  the  election  from 
Mr.  Molfatt.  Mr.  George  Peter  Wilkes,  an  attorney,  expended  90/.  of  his  own  money 
in  bribing  voters.  Mr.  David  Lane,  bootmaker,  expended  40/.  of  his  own  money  in 
bribing  four  voters.  Mr.  Robinson,  com  merchant,  gave  to  several  of  the  Liberal  can- 
vassers the  following  sums,  which  were  expended  in  bribery  and  treating;  viz.  50/., 
which  he  received  on  loan  from  Mr.  Mutlow  Abell  and  Mr.  Herbert,  attomies,  and  235/. 
of  his  own  money.  .Mr.  Jefferson  Bryon  also  advanced  41/.,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Tandy 
12/.  IOa-.  The  above  sums  added  to  the  two  sums  of  464/.  11«.  6rf.,  the  auditors 
account  of  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk's  election  expenses,  show  the  aggregate  expenditure 
on  their  behalf  at  the  election  in  1859  to  have  been  2,335/.  13s. 

The  Election  Auditors'  accounts  for  the  elections  of  1857  and  1859  are  contained  in 
an  Appendix  to  this  Report. 

The  evidence  given  before  us  suggests  several  causes  for  the  failure  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Prevention  Act.    The  obligations  imposed  by  the  Act  are  insufficient.    They 
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consist  of  money  penalties,  only  to  be  enforced  by  expensive  proceedings  at  law,  the 
evidence  to  sustain  which  must  always  be  very  difficult  to  obtain ;  while,  except  under 
the  excitement  of  an  election  contest,  few  persons  are  found  willing  to  undertake  the 
invidious  position  of  plaintiff  in  a  penal  action.  The  principle  of  the  Act  seems  to  be 
that  election  expenses  shall  be  paid  upon  the  responsibility  of  an  appointed  election 
agent,  through  the  agency  of  a  public  officer,  the  election  auditor,  whose  accounts  shall 
be  advertised,  and  remain  open  to  general  inspection.  The  exceptions  and  reservations 
in  the.  Act,  and  the  probabilities  of  failure  attendant  upon  proceedings  under  it,  prevent 
the  strict  application  of  its  principle,  and  afford  the  opportunity  of  evading  or  disregard- 
ing its  provisions.  The  evidence  afforded  by  the  elections  at  Gloucester  shows  that  all 
the  intentions  and  professions  of  purity  on  the  part  of  candidates  have  failed  to  prevent 
corrupt  expenditure,  or  to  insure  the  observance  of  the  law.  And  we  believe  that  unless 
the  expenses  of  elections  shall  be  strictly  defined  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  made  payable 
exclusively  by  a  public  officer,  and  the  prosecution  of  offenders  for  penalties  imposed 
by  the  Act  be  made  obligatory  upon  such  officer,  no  law  formed  on  the  principle  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act  will  afford  any  effectual  check  to  illegal  expenditure 
at  elections.  If  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  an  election  were  defined  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, and  aU  other  expenditure  expressly  forbidden,  the  election  officer  would  be 
able,  and  might  be  authorized,  to  require  each  candidate  to  pay,  before  nomination, 
his  estimated  share  of  the  election  expenses.  And  if  the  election  officer's  authority 
extended  to  the  expenses  incurred  prior  to  as  well  as  at  the  election,  that  undefinable  and 
most  expensive  head  of  outlay  "  preliminary  expenses "  would  then  be  brought  under 
effective  control. 

It  appeared  to  us,  during  the  progress  of  our  inquiry,  that  the  condition  in  life  and 
the  ostensible  circumstances  of  many  of  the  voters  proved  to  have  been  bribed,  were  not 
such  as  to  afford  any  palliation  of  their  conduct  upon  the  plea  of  poverty ;  but,  that  on 
the  contrary,  men  apparently  possessed  of  property,  and  occupying  tenements  of  value 
much  beyond  the  minimum  qualification  for  a  household  suffrage,  received  money  for 
their  votes.  With  a  view,  therefore,  of  affording  as  complete  a  disclosure  as  possible 
of  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  widespread  corruption  of  the  constituency  at 
Gloucester,  we  thought  it  desirable  to  obtain  from  competent  witnesses  a  statement  of 
the  rentals  of  all  the  voters  proved  to  have  been  bribed' at  the  Election  in  1859.  Such  a 
statement  was  accordingly  prepared  at  our  request  l)y  Mr.  John  PleydeU  Wilton,  with 
the  concurrence  and  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lovegrove  and  Mr.  John  Ward. 
Mr.  Wilton,  in  order  to  frame  his  statement,  obtained  the  estimated  rentals  from  the 
returns  made  to  the  Board  of  Health,  and  he  also  made  personal  inquiries  of  the  landlords, 
or  their  agents,  or  rent  collectors,  and,  where  such  means  of  ascertaining  the  accuracy  of  his 
statement  were  not  available,  he  took  the  valuations  of  persons  familiar  with  the 
property  as  to  its  rental  value.  Mr.  Ward,  who  had  been  engaged  as  a  builder  in 
Gloucester,  was  enabled  to  confirm,  from  his  own  knowledge,  the  accuracy  of  the  rentals 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Wilton.  We  have,  in  the  Schedule  marked  (E.)  of  voters  bribed  at  the 
Election  of  1859,  added  to  the  name  of  each  person  the  estimated  or  actual  rental 
of  his  occupation,  which  ranges  in  many  cases  from  12/.  to  40/.  In  several  cases  such 
voters  occupied  their  own  property. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  report  to  Your  Majesty,  what  we  have  found  in  reference 
to  the  matters  into  which  we  were  directed  to  inquire: — 

We  find  that  corrupt  practices  extensively  prevailed  at  the  Election  in  1857. 

We  find  that  Sir  Robert  Walter  Garden,  William  Philip  Price,  and  Admiral  Sir 
Maurice  F.  F.  Berkeley  were  not  privy  to  or  cognizant  of  the  corrupt  practices  which 
prevailed  at  that  election. 

We  find  that  the  persons  named  in  Schedule  A.,  to  this  our  Report  annexed,  were 
guilty  of  bribery  at  the  Election  in  1857,  by  corruptly  giving  or  promising  money  or 
other  valuable  consideration  to  voters,  for  the  purchase  of  their  votes,  or  on  account  of 
their  having  voted,  or  by  corruptly  advancing  money  for  the  purpose  of  bribery. 

We  find  that  the  persons  named  in  Schedule  B.,  to  this  our  Report  annexed,  were 
guilty  of  bribery  at  the  Election  in  1857,  by  receiving  money  or  other  valuable  con 
sideration  for  having  given,  or  to  induce  them  to  give,  or  to  refrain  from  giving,  their 
votes. 

We  find  that  the  persons  named  in  Schedule  C,  to  this  Report  annexed,  were  guilty 
of  treating  at  the  Election  in  1857- 

We  find  that  coiTupt  practices  extensively  prevailed  at  the  Election  in  1859. 

We  find  that  William  Philip  Price  and  Charles  James  Monk  were  not  privy  to  or 
cognizant  of  the  corrupt  practices  which  prevailed  at  that  election. 
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We  find  that  the  several  persons  named  in  the  Schedule  D.,  to  this  Report  annexed, 
were  guilty  of  bribery  at  the  Election  in  1859,  by  corruptly  giving  or  promising  money 
or  other  valuable  consideration  to  voters,  for  the  purchase  of  their  votes,  or  on  account 
of  their  having  voted,  or  by  corruptly  advancing  money  for  the  purpose  of  bribery. 

We  find  that  the  persons  named  in  Schedule  E.,  to  this  Report  annexed,  were  guilty  of 
bribery  at  the  Election  in  1859,  by  receiving  money  or  other  valuable  consideration 
for  having  given,  or  to  induce  them  to  give,  or  to  refrain  from  giving,  their  votes. 

We  find  that  the  persons  named  in  Schedule  F.,  to  this  Report  annexed,  were  guilty 
of  treating  at  the  election  in  1859. 

We  find  that  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  persons  named  in  Schedule  G.,  to  this  Report 
annexed,  were  employed  as  messengers  or  doorkeepers  on  the  behalf  of  Sir  Robert  Garden 
at  the  Election  in  1859.  and  that  those  who  are  therein  described  as  voters  were 
colourably  employed,  and  were  paid  the  sums  set  opposite  to  their  names,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  them  to  give  their  votes  for  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

We  find  that  one  hundred  and  twelve  persons  were  employed  as  messengers  at  the 
Election  in  1859,  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk,  and  that  the  persons  named  in 
the  Schedule  H.,  to  this  Report  annexed,  were  voters,  or  relatives  of  voters,  and  that  the 
voters  were  colourably  employed,  and  were  paid  the  suras  set  opposite  their  respective 
names,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  give  their  votes  for  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk. 

Finally,  we  report  to  Your  Majesty  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  Gorrupt  Practices  have 
for  a  long  period  prevailed  at  contested  Elections  for  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for 
the  City  of  Gloucester. 

We  subjoin  the  evidence  taken  before  us. 

All  which  we  humbly  submit  to  Your  Majesty's  gracious  consideration. 

J.  VAUGHAN. 

LUGIUS  H.  FITZGERALD. 

RIGHARD  G.  WELFORD. 
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SCHEDULES 


SCHEDULE  (A.). 


The  foftowing  Persons  were  ffuilty  of  Bribery  at  the  Election  in  1867,  by  corruptly  givinjf  or  pioniising  money  or  other 
valuable  consideration  to  voters  for  the  purchase  of  their  votes  or  on  account  of  their  having  voted,  or  by  corruptly 
advancing  money  for  the  purpose  of  Bribery. 


Butt,  John  Michael. 
Castree,  Charles  William. 
Chadboum,  John. 
Clutterbuck,  Obadiah. 
Evans,  John  Horatio. 
Evans,  Thomas. 
Haviland,  Robert  Thomas. 
Uanman,  John. 
Hanman,  John  Biddle. 
Hanman,  Frederick. 
Jeffs,  James  Pendrell. 


Lovegrove,  Samuel. 
Maysey,  James. 
Mewett,  Henry. 
Miles,  lliomas. 
Monk,  Thomas  Brewer. 
Parker,  William. 
Potter,  Richard. 
Probert,  William,  junior. 
Ward,  John. 
Whithorn,  Henry  Kear. 
Wingate,  William  Henry. 


SCHEDULE  (B). 

The  following  Persons  guilty  of  Bribery  at  the  Election  of  1857,  by  receiving  money  or  other  valuable  consideration  tot 
having  given,  or  to  induce  them  to  give,  or  to  refrain  from  giving,  their  Votes. 


Acutt,  Robert. 

Allaway,  John  Burgess. 

Ashmead,  John. 

Bailey,  William. 

Bagley,  George. 

Baker,  Robert. 

Ball,  Heniy. 

Barker,  Isaac. 

Baylis,  Thomas. 

Beckley,  George. 

Bennett,  Ber^amin. 

Bernard,  James. 

Best,  Decimus. 

Best,  Decimus  Junior. 

Bond,  Anthony. 

Bowers,  Frederick. 

Bowers,  George. 

Bowers,  Thomas. 

Brabant,  Alfred. 

Bragg,  James. 

Brookes,  Charles. 

Brooks,  Charles. 

Brooks,  John. 

Brown,  William.  -  - 

Browning,  Heniy. 

Cole,  Thomas. 

Coopey,  Edward. 

Coopey,  John. 

Coopey,  John. 

Coopey,  Joseph. 

Coopey,  Richard. 

Coopey,  Thomas. 

Coopey,  William. 

Cottenll,  Thomas. 

Cox,  Henry. 

Davis,  George. 

Day,  John. 

Dix,  John. 

Diz,  John. 

Dix,  Thomas. 

Dowers,  Robert. 

Drinkwater,  George  William. 

Drinkwater,  Thomas  Henry. 

Edwards,  John. 

Emmings,  John. 

Evans,  Arthur. 

Evans,  Charles  Hill. 

Evans,  John. 

Ewers,  "Francis. 

French,  Henry. 


Gardner,  Samuel. 
Glendall,  Charles. 
Goddard,  Richard. 
Goode,  Thomas. 
Griffiths,  William. 
Harris,  William. 
Hatch,  Charles. 
Holder,  John. 
Hunt,  George. 
Hyett,  Lewis. 
Jellyman,  Francis. 
Jennings,  Michael,  junior. 
Jervis,  James. 
Jones,  William. 
KeeUng,  John. 
Keene,  Charles  Thomas. 
Knight,  Thomas. 
Lake,  John. 
Lee,  Samuel. 
Lee,  William. 
Lodge,  Joseph. 
Mann,  John. 
Mathews,  Matthew. 
May,  Micitael. 
Meadows,  Henry. 
Meak,  Francis. 
Merrett,  WiUiam. 
Middleton,  George. 
Miles,  Thomas. 
Morgan,  George. 
Oakey,  Charks. 
Pegler,  Thomas. 
Perks,  Thomas. 
Perris,  John. 
Puttick,  John. 
Roberts,  Charles. 
Roberts,  Samuel. 
Roberts,  Edward. 
Rowles,  William. 
Rudge,  James. 
Scott,  William. 
Shott,  John. 
Sldllem,  SamueL 
Smart,  John. 
Taylor.  GUes. 
Tomes,  Charles. 
Tooth,  William. 
Townsend,  Henry. 
Vaile,  James. 
Vaile,  Samuel. 
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Vaile,  Thomas. 
Vaile,  William. 
Veale,  Beiqsimn. 
Wadlej,  John. 
Weaver,  James. 
W^h,  Walter. 
Wilkins,  James. 
Williams,  David. 


Williams,  Hemy  John. 
Williams,  James. 
Williams,  Joseph. 
Williams,  Robert. 
Wood,  Henijr. 
Wood,  lUchard. 
Wood,  Shadradi. 
Wood,  Walter. 


SCHEDULE  (C). 

The  following  Persons  were  gui%  of  Treating  at  the  Election  in  1857. 


Bennett,  Benjamin. 
Clutterbnck,  Obadiah. 
Crook,  Robert. 
Dyer,  Jonah. 
Hanman,  John  Biddle. 
Haviland,  Robert  Thomas. 
Mays^,  James. 
Monk,  Thomas  Brewer. 


Moss,  Mrs. 
Parker,  William. 
Probert,  William,  junior. 
Simpson,  Frederick. 
Stamper,  Francis. 
Tandy,  William. 
Ward,  John. 
Whithorn,  Henry  Kear. 


SCHEDULE  (D). 

Hie  following  Persons  were  guiliy  of  Bribery  at  the  Election  in  1859,  by  corruptly  giving  or  promising  money  or  other 
valuable  consideration  to  voters  for  the  purchase  of  their  votes,  or  on  account  of  their  having  votra,  or  by  corruptly 
advandng  money  for  the  purpose  of  Bribery.  1 1 


Abell,  George  Mutlow. 
Ayres,  John. 
Ball,  George. 
Bennett,  Benjamin. 
Bernard,  Julian. 
Biggs,  Thomas. 
Bowers,  George. 
Bretherton,  James. 
Brimmell,  James. 
Bryon,  JefFerson. 
Butt,  John  Michael. 
Chandler,  Powell. 
Clarke,  John. 
Clarke,  Daniel. 
Clattert>udc,  Obadiah. 
Clutterbuck,  Walter. 
Cole,  William. 
Cooksey,  Charles  Frederick. 
Dyer,  Jonah. 
Evans,  Thomas. 
Fletcher,  James. 
Gainey,  Sarah. 
Gardner,  Thomas. 
Goold,  John. 
Gregory,  John. 
Half,  William. 
Hanman,  Frederick. 
Hanman,  John. 
Hanman,  John  Biddle. 
Hawkins,  Charles  Henry. 
Henlqr,  William. 
Herbert,  Samuel. 
Hutton,  Charles. 
Jacobs,  Harry. 
Je£Ps,  James  Pendrell. 
Lane,  David. 
Lane,  George. 
Lea,  William. 
Lea,  William. 
Lovegrove,  Joseph. 
Lovely,  Conway  Withom. 


Mallard,  Wilham  Smith. 
Maysey,  James. 
Mills,  John. 
Miles,  Thomas. 
Monkj  lliomai  Brewer. 
Moss,  Joaeph. 
Murnll,  James. 
Orton^  John. 
Orpin,  James. 
Parkes,  William. 
Payne,  William. 
Payne^  James. 
Pickford,  Geoi);e. 
Probert,  WUliam. 
Probert,  William,  junior. 
Pugh,  George. 
Pttffh,  Thomas. 
Roberts,  John  Edmund. 
Roberts,  William. 
Robinson,  Thomas. 
Smart,  Henry. 
Smart,  Philip. 
Stamper,  Francis. 
Stephens,  William. 
Stephens,  William. 
Tandy,  Daniel. 
Thompson,  Richard. 
Townsend,  Benjamin. 
Ward,  John. 
Webb,  Richard  Ayres. 
Whithorn,  Henry  Kear. 
Wilkes,  William. 
Wilkes,  Winiam. 
Wilkes,  George  Peter. 
Wilton,  John  PleydeU. 
Winfield,  Charles. 
Winfield,  George. 
Wingate,  William. 
Williams,  James. 
Withers,  William. 
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SCHEDULE  (E). 

The  folloning  Persons  were  guilty  of  Bribery  at  the  Election  in  1S59,  by  receiving  money  or  other  valuable  consi- 
deration for  having  given,  or  to  induce  them  to  give,  or  to  refrain  from  giving,  their  votes. 


* 

Xames  of  Voten. 

Esti- 
mated 
annoiU 
Bent. 

Actual 
annual 
Bent. 

Obaenration*. 

Names  of  Voters. 

Esti- 
mated 
annual 
Bent. 

ACttlAl 

annual 
E«nt. 

Olnenrations. 

FSREMBN. 

e  t.  d. 

e  s.  d. 

£  :  d. 

£   9.   d. 

Aentt,  Eobert 

_ 

16    0    0 

Vaile,  William 

0    0    0 



A  llaway,  Arthur 

— 

*— 

Lod)i:er. 

Vick,  John 

18    0    0 

AUavray ,  James 

— 

-.- 

Lodger  out  of  City. 

Wadley,  John 

3    0    0 

— 

About. 

Aahmcad,  John    - 

— 

7    0    0 

Welch,  Georse 
Wilkes,  William     - 



8    0    0 

Barker,  Isaac 

— 

5    0    0 

— 

Barker,  William    ■ 
Best.  Charles 

— 

8    0    0 

Wilkes,  WillUm      -       - 

— 

30    0    0 

Annual  wcrt'i,    on 

/     — 



Lodger. 

property. 

Best,  Decdmus,  sen. 

^  ■ 

0    0    0 

WUkins,  Henry  John     - 

10    0    0 

8    0    0 

Best,  Decimus,  Jan. 

— 

3  18    0 

Wilkins,  James       -       - 

7    0    0 

Best,  Samuel 

— 

— 

Lodger. 

WUIiams,  William 

— . 

— 

Lodger. 

Best,  William  Henry      - 

— 



Lodger. 

Wlngate,  Frederick 

6  10    0 

— 

About. 

Bishop,  William  Gayner 

— 

12    0    0 

Wlnwitg  Henry  Brooks  - 

8    0    0 

Bond,  Anthony     - 

6    0    0 

— 

About. 

_ 

— 

St.Haigaret'sHoipital. 

Bosley,  John 

a  0  0 

— 

Woofll  Eit?iaid     '  -      - 

_ 

— 

Bossoin,  Charles 

— 

— 

Domestic  Servant. 

Wood,  Walter          -       - 

— 

— 

BoHsom,  Thomas 

— 

— 

Lodger. 

Woodward,  George 

6    0    0 

— 

About. 

Bourn,  Edwin 

SIS  0 

— 

Yates,  Thomas 

13    0    0 

— 

About. 

Bouru,  Keniyllichard  • 

.— 

— 

Lodger. 

Bourn,  John 

— 

6  10    0 

Bourne,  William      -       , 

— 

Lodger. 

HorsEnoLDEES. 

Bower,  Frederick 

8    0    0 

— 

About. 

Bower,  Oeorge     - 

— 

6  10    0 

Allaway,  John 

_ 

12    0    A 

Bower,  1'homas 

12    0    0 

— 

Allen,  Alfred    - 

_ 

lU    ft    II 

Bowi-r.  Thomas,  jun. 

— 

11     0    0 

Allen,  Thcmias 



U    A    0 

Krabsmt,  Alfrcnl 

— 

9    0    0 

Andrews,  William 

_ 

l.t    0    M 

Brookes,  John 

son 

— 

Baddams  James  - 

— 

14    U    U 

Browiiinjf,  Henry 

son 

— 

Bagley,  John 
Bailey,  William    - 

— . 

11     II    11 

Cole,  Thomas 

IS    A    0 

— . 

. 

12     A    0 

Cole,  WillUni 

— 

— 

Lodger. 

Ballinfcer,  Thomas 



10    U    V 

» 

Cooke,  Jnmcs  Philip 

— 

— 

fe?K-                   ! 

Band,M'illiam 

— 

12  10    0 

('oopey,  Kdwartl  , 

6    0    0 

— 

Bartlett,  James    - 

«_ 

11     A    0 

Coopey,  Hayward 

SAO 

— 

About. 

Baylis,  Thomas    - 

.. 

10  10    0 

Coopey,  John 

2S    0    0 

— 

Own  property. 

Beard,  Thomas 

— 

It     A    0 

<;oopey,  Joseph 

^ 

— 

Lodger. 

Beard,  William       -       - 

— 

14    0    0 

Coopey,  Joseph    - 

12    0    0 

— 

Bookett.  William    -       ■ 



12    0    0 

Coopey.  Richard       •     - 

S    0    0 

— 

Under. 

Brookes,  Charles 

— 

18    0    0 

Coopey,  Samuel    • 

5    0    0 

— 

Brown,  Edward 



12    0    0 

Coopey,  TliomiLs 

4    0    U 

— 

Brown,  James 



10    0    0 

Coopey,  WlUia.ri 

12    0    0 

— 

Brown,  William      -       • 



10    0    0 

Coopey,  William 

i    0    0 

— 

Browu.  William        -     • 

_ 

10  0  0 

Coopey,  William 

6    0    0 

— 

Burcess,  William     - 



10    0    0 

Curtis,  Henry 

— 

— 

Lodger. 

Butler,  Thomas    - 

— 

18    0    0 

Davis,  George 

— 

10    0    0 

Carwardine,  James 



18    0    0 

Davis,  George 

_ 

10    0    0 

Ca-st  le,  Henry 



26    0    0 

Davis,  Josepti 
Davis,  JIatthew 

6    0    0 

— 

Clarke,  Josepli 



11    0    0 

6    0    0 

.. 

Coates  James 

_. 

14    0    0 

Davis,  Williaui 
Dix,  John 

— 

.~ 

Cook,  ISeniauiiii 

. 

12    0    0 

— 

9    0    0 

Cooke,  William        -       - 

™ 

Dix,  John 

6    0    0 

Cox,  Henry 



26    0    0 

Dix,  Thomas 

— 

eis  0 

Cox,  Thomas 

_,  ■ 

Dix.  Thomas 

UIO    0 

Craddoek,  Robert    - 

__ 

10    0    0 

• 

Drinkwater,  Oeorjte  Wil- 

Danter, Georjte     - 

__ 

12    0    0 

liam 

— 

— 

Lodger. 

Davey,  Walter  Seymour - 



U    0    0 

Drinkwater,  Jame-s 

5    0    0 

— 

Day,  John     - 

12    «    0 

Evans.  Arthur 

— 

9    0    0 

Day,  William 

16    0    0 

Kvnns.  John  Horatio 

— 

6    0    0 

Dorn,  Thomas 



17    0   « 

Kvans.TlMjiuiis 

20    A    0 

— 

Dowei-S.  Roberl 

— 

11    0    0 

Faville,  M'illiam    - 



— 

St.Uargaret'sHofipitsl. 

Dunn,  John 

__ 

10    A    0 

Gardner,  John 

8    0    0 

— 

About. 

Edwards,  John 



10    0    0 

Gardner,  Samuel 

8    0    0 

.^ 

About. 

Edwards,  Vvtvr 



10    0    0 

Ci   ,  iil-i--.  ATilliam 

— 

— 

a'- 

EmmiuKs,  John    - 
Ewers.  Vraneis     - 

__ 

12    0    0 

l,.,.i..~.   ■.i.ilirre.l       -         . 

— 

10    0    0 

SO    0    (1 

ilarris,  Heurv 

^ 

— 

1 

Fletcher,  Tlinma,s 



11    0    A 

Hat<'h.  Charles     - 

— 

9  10    0 

Fleleh.r,  William    -        - 



12    0    0 

Hatch,  Henry 

— 

6  10    0 

Ford,  Charles  - 

__ 

12    0    0 

Hyett,  Charles      ■ 

8    0    0 

Left  Gloucester. 

French,  Henry 

_ 

12    0    0 

Hyett,  James  ll(;nrv 

— 

*    ^ 

Lodger. 

Gra.v,  James 

__ 

12    0    0 

Hyctt,  John 

10 10  0 

— 

Green,  William        -       - 

^_ 

10    0    0 

Hyett,  John  Watkins     - 

— 

0    0    0 

About. 

Griffiths,  William 



20    0    0 

Ireland.  James 

6    5    0 

— 

,    Hall,  John 



18    0    0 

Jells,  Daniel 



11    0    0 

Hancock,  Henry     • 

— 

11    0    0 

Jefls.  Samuel 

8    0    0 

— 

'    Harding,  Charles 

__ 

10    0    0 

.lellyiuan.  Vraneis 

— 

— 

Lodger. 

1    Harman,  Edward 



26    0    0 

.Tellymaii,  Henry 

— 

_ 

Lodger. 

Harris,  Edwin 

— 

23    0    0 

Jenniuirs,  Michai'l  - 

6    0    0 

— 

■    HarrLs,  Owen 

^ 

11    A    0 

Jones,  Charles 

— 

10    0    0 

Harris,  William   - 



11    0    0 

Keeliufr,  John  -       -       - 

~ 

12    0    0 

Harrison,  lienjamiu 

— 

20    0    0 

Knipht.  Tliomn,s    - 

— 

12    0    0 

Hayling,  John 



10    0    A 

Lake,  John 

5  10    0 

— 

,    Hooper,  Cliarles 

„^ 

10    0    0 

Lane,  Henry 

10    0    0 

— 

About. 

Hooper,  Jesse 

— 

12    0    0 

Lane.  Joseph 

6    0    0 

— . 

Houldey,  Kphraim 



10    0    0 

I-cwis,  James 

— 

— 

Non-resident. 

Hunt,  Georfre 



10    0    0 

Lewis,  Joliii      -       -       . 
Llewcllvn.  John    - 

_.. 

10    0    0 

Hiucgins,  George 

1  relaud,  George    - 

,    Jackson,  Wilhani  - 

15    0    0 

10    A    0 

Changed  midenct. 

Maim,  Jeremiah 

— 

14    0    0 



30    0    0 

3Iann,  Thomas  T.nvlor    - 

— 

— 

Lodger. 

Jennings,  Geor,re 



10    0    0 

May,  Michael 

6    5    0 

— 

1    Jeyne-s,  Thomas    - 

_ 

13    0    0 

Merrett.  William     -       - 

— 

7    0    0 

'    Jones,  Willinni     - 



10    0    u 

Miles,  Thomas 

8    0    0 

!    Jordan,  Joseph 

— 

10    0    A 

Aieholls,  James    - 

8    0    0 

—^ 

1    Kent,  Thomas  - 



21    0    0 

Pear,  William  - 

— 



No  residence. 

1    King,  Joseph 



20    0    0 

Perkea.  Thomas    • 

5    0    0 

— 

About. 

1    Knijcht,  Thomas 



19    A    A 

Pcrris,  (Charles 

— 



Lodger. 

'    liapingtou,  Thomas 

_ 

11    0    0 

Perris,  John 

— 

— 

Lodger. 

Lea,  Samuel      - 

_ 

28    A    0 

Itoberts,  Charles     - 

— 

4    0    0 

I/ea.  William 

_ 

20    0    0 

Roberts,  Samuel,  junior  - 

_ 

Lodger. 

Lines,  Frederick 

10    0    0 

Rowles.  AVilliam 

5    0    0 



Llewcllvn,  John  - 

. 

13    0    A 

Skillern.  Sanuiel    - 

4    0    0 

.». 

;    Lloyd,  William     - 

,^ 

10    0    0 

Smith.  Thomas 

— 



Lodger. 

Lodge,  Joseph 

__ 

10    0    0 

Taylor.  Giles 

— 

6    0    0 

i    Lovett,  .Toscph 



16    0    0 

Thomas,  Isaiah  John 

IS    0    0 

IS    0    0 

'    M'Coy,  James 

__ 

10    0    A 

Tomes,  Charles     - 

—. 

Lodger. 

May,  George 
Mathews,  Matthew 

,  , 

13    0    0 

Tooth.  William 

6    0    0 

— 

Domestic  serrsnt. 

^^ 

10    0    0 

Vaile,  Cornelius    - 

•» 

80    0    0 

Own  {iroperty. 

Mea*lows,  Henry - 

__ 

11    0    0- 

^ 

Vaile,  Georse  Harris 

6    0    0 

~- 

Meadow.^.  Tliouias 

„ 

10    0    0 

Vaile,  James     - 

»    0    0 

_ 

Meek,  Francis 

.^ 

10  10    0 

Vaile,  Samuel 

6    0    0 

— 

Merrett,  William 

— 

18    0    0 
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Name*  of  Voters. 

Esti. 

mated 
annual 
Reut. 

Actual 
annual 
Bent. 

Observations. 

Names  of  Voters. 

Esti- 
mated 
annual 

Bent. 

Actual 
annual 
Bent. 

Observations. 

£«.<{. 

e  *.  d. 

Miles,  John            -      - 

— 

10    0    0 

Smart,  John 

__ 



Miller,  aeorge         -       • 

— 

12    0    0 

Smith,  William      -      • 

_ 

12    0    0 

Mcngan,  George   - 

— 

10    0    0 

Bteny,  George 

^ 

22    0    0 

JfewthJCharlea      •      - 
PU17,  William    - 

— 

17    0    0 

Tanner,  Lleirellyn 

_ 

1«    0    0 

— 

IS    0    0 

Taylor.  James 

.— 

14    0    0 

P««)er,  Thomas 
P^rs,  Arthur     • 

z 

10    0    0 

Own  property. 

Tilery.  William         -       - 
Tinkler,  William  • 

— 

IS    0    0 
IS    0    0 

PbeliM,  John  Hyett 
PhUftM,  John      - 
Price,  Herbert 

— 

IS    0    0 

Tipping,  John 

.. 

IS    0    0 

— 

18    0    0 

Towusend.  John      • 

— . 

11    0    0 

— 

11    0    0 

Townsend,  Henir 
Watts,  William  Timothy 

— 

10    0    0 

Price,  Richard      - 

— 

18    0    0 

_ 

11    0    0 

Price,  William 

— 

— 

Weaver,  James    - 

—. 

10    0    0 

B««oe,Frederick 
Reea,  Heniy 

"~ 

12    0    0 
IS    0    0 

WeUsteMl,  William'     '  - 
Whitft  Charles     - 
Whlttington,  Lake 
Windo,D«mlel        -      . 

710    0 

11  "0  0 

Has  expended  a  larg* 
sum  on    these  pr^ 
mises.  Bevisingbar' 
rister  oonsidered  IM. 

Bees,  Henry 
Richards,  John 

~— 

IS    0    0 

.^ 

IS    0    0 

— 

10    0    0 

^^ 

10    0    0 

Bodgers,  John 

— 

U    0    0 

Williams,  Joseph- 

_ 

11    0    0 

rentiU  made  up. 

SaUabank,  James  • 

— 

2«    0    0 

Williams,  Bobert  - 



10    0    0 

Schollor,  BeixJamin 

i«  0  0 

12    0    0 

Woodcock,  William 
Woolmer,  Henry  - 

^ 

IS    0    0 

— 

1«    0    0 



so  0   0 

10    t    0 

Wright,  WUliamBichard 

20    0    0 

SCHEDULE  (F). 

The  following  Persons  were  guilty  of  Treating  at  the  Election  in  1859. 


Ayres,  John. 
Ball,  George. 
Bowers,  George. 
Brimmell,  James. 
Bryon,  Jefferson. 
Clarke,  Daniel. 
Clutterbuck,  Obadiah. 
Clutterbuck,  Walter. 
Cole,  William, 
Davis,  William.    (Magnet.) 
Dyer,  Jonah. 
Evans,  Thomas. 
Field,  WiUiam. 
Fletcher,  James.  ' 

Gardner,  Thomas. 
Halcomb,  Alexander. 
Hanman,  Frederick. 
Hanman,  John  Biddle. 
Henley,  William. 
Hutton,  Charles.. 
Jacobs,  Henry. 
Maysey,  James. 


Meredith,  James.    (Star.) 
Monk,  Thomas  Brewer. 
Orpin,  James. 
Parker,  William. 
Payne,  James. 
Payne,  William. 
Probert,  William. 
Probert,  William,  junior. 
Pugh,  Thomas. 
Smart,  John. 
Stamper,  Francis. 
Stephens,  William. 
Taylor,  James. 
Ward,  John. 
Webb,  Richard  Ayres. 
Whithorn,  Henry  Kear. 
Williams,  James. 
WUton,  John  Heydell. 
Wlngate,  William. 
Winleld,  Charles. 
Winfield,  George. 
Withers,  William. 


SCHEDULE  (G). 

The  following  Persons,  151  in  number,  were  employed  as  Messengers  or  Doorkeepers,  on  behalf  of  Sii 

Bobert  W.  Garden,  at  the  Election  in  1859  : — 


Phelps,  A.  I.,  Prince  Street  j  related ;  brother    - 
Phelps,  George,  Parker's  Row  ;  related  ;  brother 
Haines.  Jas.,  sen.,  Northgale  Street ;  voter  - 
Hollister,  Bob.,  Victoria  Street ;  non-voter  - 
Cortis,  John,  George  Street ;  voter 
Curtis,  George,  Alvin  Street;  voter  - 
Parry,  James,  Victoria  Street ;  non-voter 
Perns,  Geo.,  jnn.,Dockham;  related 
Woodcock,  Geo.,  Jan.,  Alvin  Street ;  rslated 
Dix,  David,  Mitre  Street ;  related 
Brown,  Chiis.,jun.,  King  Street ;  related 
Mann,  Jas.,  Jan.,  Barton  Street ;  related 
NichoIIs,  John,  jnn.,  Victoria  Street ;  related 
Overthrow,  Wm.,  Mitre  Street ;  related 
I}nusey,.Jna,jun., Island;  related 
Glendall,  Cbas.,  London  Koad  ;  voter  or  related 
Watson,  George,  Hare  Lane  ;  non-voter 
Harris,  Henry,  jnn.,  Alvin  Street ;  related     - 
UeweUin,  Henry,  Worcester  Street ;  related 
Phelps,  Wm.,  Jan.,  Alvin  Street ;  related 
Gibbs,  Wm.,  St  John's  Lane  ;  non-voter 
Newth,  Alfred,  jun.,  Northgate  Street ;  related 
Price,  Peter,  Hare  lane  ;  non-voter 
Probert,  Wm.,  jnn..  Mitre  Street ;  related 
Darke,  J.,  Hare  Lane  ;  voter 
Bower,  James,  Pitt  Street ;-  voter 
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«. 
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0 
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0 
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19 

6 

3 

3 

0 

2 

19 

6 

2 

19 

6 

2 

19 

6 

3 

4 

6 

2 

19 

6 

3 

1 

0 

2 

13 

6 

2 

19 

6 

3 

6 

6 

2 

12 

6 

3 

C 

6 

Brown,  Wm.,  jun.  -  -  - 

Bishop,  Jas.,  jun..  Barton  Terrace  ;  related 
Taylor,  Henry,  Island  ;  non-voter 
Leach,  Geo.,  Columbia  Street ;  related 
Craddock,  Jas.,  St.  John's  Lane  ;  related 
Blick,  Robert,  non-voter 
Hudson,  Cbas.,  jun.,  Union  Street ;  non-voter 
Price,  Richard,  Hark  T.ane  ;  non-voter        ,  - 
Brown,  Samuel  .  .  .' 

Gibbons,  George,  Barton  Street ;  non-voter  - 
Draisey,  Alfred,  Island  ;  related 
Clements,  Jos.,  St  George's  Street ;  non-voter  -' 
Probert,  Edwin,  Mitre  Street;  related 
Bower,  Joseph,  Cross  Key  Lane  ;  voter 
Woodward,  P.,  Columbia  Street ;  voter 
Williams.  John  -  -  -  . 

Drinkwater,  Wm.,  Barton  Terrace ;  related    - 
Evans,  Henry,  Barton  Street ;  related 
Jones,  Wm.,  Dockham  ;  non-voter  - 
Rodway,  Bd.,  Alvin  Street ;  non-voter 
Edwards,  Peter,  jun.,  Alvin  Street ;  related 
Coomby,  Rd.,  Barton  Street ;  non-voter 
Collier,  Thomas,  Columbia  Street ;  non-voter 
Harding,  Emanuel,  jnn..  Hare  Lane ;  non-voter 
Holder,  Wm.,  Victoria  Street ;  non-voter 
Halford,  Wm.,  Mitre'  Street ;  non-voter  - 
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Bennett,  John,  Green  Draffon  I^e;  non-TOter 
Binning,  R.  H.,  Littlevror£ ;  voter        -  •      - 

Haines,  Jas.,  jun.,  Northgate  Street.;  voter,  bat  did 
not  vote     -  -  -         .  -       .    -   .     .  - 

Beece,  Fred.,  High  Orchard ;  voter,  bat  against 
Yearsley,  George ;  non-voter  -  -         - 

Bonghton.  Henry,  Worcester  Street ;  non-voter 
Coomby,  Fred. ;  non-voter       -  -  -        • 

Fanner,  John  ;  non- voter        .... 
Phillips,  Kichard       -        -  -       .     . 

Hyett,  John  P.,  London  Road ;  related 
Merrett,  Wm.,  Mitre  Street ;  voter,  but  against 
Merrett,  sen.,  St  Haigarett's ;  voter 
Bourne,  Henry ;  related  ... 

Shermer,  Jas.,  Columbia  Street ;  non.voter 
Slatter,  Jan.,  Barton  Street ;  related 
Kilminster,  Wm.,  Sherborne  Street  ;  non-voter  - 
Barnes,  Sam.,  St.  Catherine's ;  non.TOter 
Jones,  John  ;  non-voter  -  -  -  - 

Stoddard,  David,  Jan.,  Chapel  Walk ;  non-voter 
Bryant,  Robt.,  Westgate  Street ;  non-voter  - 
PUllips,  Charles,  Island ;  non-voter 
Harris,  Wm.,  Barton  Street ;  non-voter  - 

Winfield,  Thomas,  Prince  Street }  non-voter    - 
Hooper,  John ;  non  -voter     .... 
Baker.  Edward  ..... 

Collier,  Rd.,  Columbia  Street ;  non.voter 
Edwards,  Daniel,  Deacon  Street ;  non-voter 
Denning,  Thomas  ;  non-voter  -  - 

Kilminster,  Thomas  ;  non-voter        ... 
Merrett,  James        .  .  .  - 

Pratt,  Joseph,  Barton  Street ;  related 
Cook,  Wm.,  Worcester  Street ;  related 
Skidmore,  Caleb ;  non-voter      ... 
Timms,  Wm. ;  non.voter         .... 
Wilkins,  David  -  ... 

Lane,  Wm. ;  related        -  -  - 

Limbrick,  Jas. ;  non- voter    .... 
Cullis,  Emanuel,  Oxford  Street ;  noh-veter 
Cole,  Chas.  ;  related        -  ... 

Hedges,  Alfred  .... 

Bayley,  W.,  jun..  College  Court  ;  related 
Lepine,  Edward ;  non.voter      .        .  - 

£(^erton,  Francis,  Barton  Street  ;  non>voter  . 
Bwrd,  Hen^ ;  non-voter      -  -  . 

Townsend,  Edward,  Longford  ;  non-voter 
Franklin,  Chas.  ;  related 
Smith,  Thomas,  Bedford  Street ;  non-voter 
Beard,  James  ;  non-voter  ... 

Windsor,  Joseph  ;  non-voter  ... 

Manners,  Chas.,  Sweet  Briar  Street ;  non-voter 
Smith,  David,  Cross  Key  Lane  ;  non-voter 
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1  6 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  6 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  I 

0 

0  17 

6 

0  17 

6 

0  17 

6 

0  17 

6 

0  17 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  17 

6 

0  17 

6 

0  17 

6 

0  17 

6 

0  17 

6 

0  17 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  14 

0 

0  14 

0 

0  19 

0 

Brown,  John,  Soutbgate  Street ;  non-voter 
Acntt,  Robert,  Bolt  Lane  I  voter 
Dix,  Thos.,  Jan.,  Mitre  Sb«et ;  voted  against 
Dix^  Jphn,  sea..  Mitre  Street  5  voted  against  - 
Dix,  John,  Jan.,  Mitre  Street ;  voted  aga^ist  - 
Dix,  Thomas,  sen..  Mitre  Street ;  vot«l  against 
Lane,  Henry,  St  Catherine's ;  Toter 
Phelps,  Jolm,  Longsmith  Street;  voter    ; 
Okey,  Charles,  Cross  Key  Lone ;  voter   ' 
Williams,  Wm.,  Hare  Lane ;  voter        -' 
Lane,  John ;  voter        -  .  . 

Babb,  Henry  •• 

Townley,  James,  Colombia  Street ;  non.voter 
May,  Wm.,  Jan.,  Soot  Alley;  related 
Green,  James 

Floyd,  Hy.;  non-voter        -  -  -     ' 

Huntley,  Jno.  -  -         ... 

Brown,  Wm.,  Mitre  Street ;  related 
I^ne,  Wm.,  St  Aldate  Street     -  •        .- 

PhiUips,  Wm.        -  -  .  -     . 

Benham,  Jos.        -  -  -  -        - 

Snowsell,  Thos.         -  "         -         ,  -    '       - 
ArkelI,Wm.        -      ,     -  -  -     - 

Salmon,  Wm.,  Cross  Key  Lane  ;  non-voter  - 
BlaokweU,  Thos.,  I^naoe^trcet^^otar  -    — -- 
Powell,  John,  Bedford  Street ;  voter 
Phillips,  Geo.,  Island ;  non.voter    • 
Drinkwater,  Jas.,  Barton  Terrace  ;  rdated 
Cole,  Wm.  J  voter        .... 
Roberts,  Jos.  ... 

Bayley,  W.,  jun..  College  Court ;  related 
Williams,  Jas.,  We^stgate  Street ;  voter,  did  not 
Smith,  Thos.,  per  Ward  1    „„_  /         -  *0  17 
Smith,  Thos.    -  .J-  voter  I         .33 


vote 
6 
6 


£    «. 

0  IS 

0  10 

1  0 
1  0 
1     0 

1  0 
0  10 

0  15 

2  10 

1  0 
1     0 

0  15 
til 

1  1 
I  1 
1     I 

1  11 

0  u 

2  6  6 
0  12    0 

0  10    6 

1  4    6 

0  U    0 

1  1  0 
*-»--« 
8  8  6 
0  17     6 

0  18    6 

2  9    0 

3  6    6 

1  1     0 

2  0    0 


Hudson,  Chas.,  Suffolk  Street ;  non.voter   • 

Googh,  Daniel ;  non-voter     -  .  . 

Woodward,  J.  -  ... 

Strafford,  W.,  Bearland ;  voter 

Budding,  Geo.,  Longsmith  Street';  non-voter    - 

Tomes,  Chas.,  DockLim ;  voter 

Kilminster,  Chas.,  Sherborne  Street;  non-voter 

DoosKszpKas. 

Mann,  ^os. ;  non-voter        -  .  - 

Jeffs,  Edwin,  Eastgate  Street ;  voter 
Rose,  John,  Lohgamith  Street;  related 
Deen,  Wm. ;  voter     ... 
Cambridge,  Thomas ;  aon-TOter    .    ■ 
Bonghton,  Wm. ;  non.veler 
Yaaghan,  Samael;  n^-voter 


1 

0 

10 


1  19 
0  10 


12 

19 

2 


3  6 
7  17 

4  1 
3  3 
2  7 
2  7 
0  10 


SCHEDULE  (H). 

The  following  Persons  being  Voters,  or  relatiTes.of  Yotera«  leere  employed  as  Messengers  on  behalf  of 

Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  at  the  Election  in  1859 : — 


Samuel  Elias,  Bearland,  son  of  a  voter  •  r 

John  Lewis,  jun.,  St.  Catherine  Street ;  son  of  a 

voter         .         '  . 
Frederick  Hinton,  of  Deacon  Street ;  son  of  a  voter 
Samuel  Hyett,  Westgate  Street ;  son  of  a  voter 
Alfred  Beckley,  London  Road,  son  of  a  voter 
Charles  Harris,  Brothers  Place,  son  of  a  voter 
John  Beard,  Littleworth  Street,  son  of  a  voter 
George  Smith,  Worcester  Street,  son  of  a  voter 
James  Lewis,  Exhibition  Street  son  of  a  voter 
Henry  Roe,  Jan.,  Littleworth ;  son'of  a  voter 
Thomas  Bennett,  Alvin  Stieet ;  son  of  a  voter 
William  Dowers,  London ;  son  of  a  vdter 
James  Newton  Rees,  Little  Norfolk  Street ;  son  of  a 

voter  .  .  -      ■     .  -         . 

George  Ralph,  Littleworth  ;  by  ret^nest  of  a  voter    - 
Morris  Bick,  Westgate  Street ;  son  of  a  voter 
James  Merryman,  New  Inn  Lane ;  son  of  a  voter    - 
Henry  Meadows,  Jan.,  of  Westgate  Street ;  son  of  a 

voter  ...... 

William  Bowers,  Sherborne  Street ;  son  of  a  voter   - 
James  Orpin,  Jan.,  Alvin  Street ;  son  of  a  voter 
William  Mills,  Northgate  Street ;  son  of  a  voter 
Richard  Trueman,  of  Albert  Street;  21  daysat3(.6tf. 

per  day     -.--.. 
Benjamin  Bennett,  sen.,  Alvin  Street ;   21  days  at 

3«.  6d.  per  day  ...  .        . 

William  Davis,  New  Inn  Lane  ;   21  days  at  3>.  6d^ 

per  day     ---... 
William   Greening,  of  Deacon  Street ;  21  days  at 

3».  6</.  per  day      .  .  -  -  - 

Charles  Simpson,  of  St  John's  Lane  ;   SO  days  at 

3s.  Gd.  per  day       ..... 


£  «. 

d. 

S  10 

0 

3  10 

0 

3  10 

0 

3  10 

0 

3  10 

0 

2  19 

6 

2  19 

6 

2  19 

6 

2  19 

6 

2  19 

6 

2  19 

6 

2  19 

6 

2  19 

6 

2  19 

6 

1  18 

6 

1  18 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  18 

6 

1  18 

6 

1  18 

6 

3  13 

6 

3  13 

6 

3  13 

6 

3  13 

6 

3  10 

0 

J'amte  Gillespie,  of  Barton  Street ;  20  days  at  3«.  6<i 
per  day  ..... 

WilUam  Griffitts,  of  Exhibition  Street ;  20  days  at 
3».  6<{.  per  day  -  -  - 

Charles  Lane,  of  Boll  Laae  ;  20  days  at  3«.  6<i,  per 
day  ...... 

Henry  Hinton,  of  Deaoon  Street ;  20  days  at  3*.  6d. 

per  day    -  ..... 

Michael  Jennings,  jun.,  of  St  Mary's  Square;   20 

days  at  3«.  6(<.  per  day 
Richard  Ford,  of  Cromwell  Street ;  20  days  at  3*.  6d. 

per  day     -  -  -  -    .       - 

Alexander  Simpson,  of  Newtown  ;  20  days  at  is.  6d. 

per  day  -     ■        - 

Thomas  Harris,  of  Beariand ;   17  days  at  3*.  6d!,  per 

per  day      ...... 

Samad  Spillman,  of  London  Road ;  17  days  at  3$.  id. 

per  day     .--... 
Henry  Etees,  Little  Norfolk  Street ;  17  days  at  3a  6<t. 

per  day      ...... 

William  Harris,  of  Northgate  Street ;    17  days  at 

3t.  6dL  per  day       ..... 
Thomas  Yates,  of  California ;   14  days  at  3&  6</.  per 

day  ...... 

Henry  Lewis,  sen.,  of  Rxhihitinn  Street ;  1 1  di^  at 
3s.  6d. 

Edwin  Bntler,  of  Deacon  Street;  21  days  at  S<.  6<i  per 
day  -  .  -  -  -     ,       - 

John  Moss,  of  Victoria  Street;  21  days  at '3s.  6d.  per 
day  ...... 

George  Beckley,  of  London  Road ;  21  days  at  Ss.  64. 
per  day     -  •  -  - 


B  «. 

d. 

8  10 

0 

3  10 

0 

8  10 

0 

3  10 

0 

3  10 

0 

3  10 

D 

3  10 

0 

2  19 

6 

2  19 

6 

2  19 

6 

2  19 

6 

2  9 

0 

1  18 

6 

3  13 

6 

3  13 

6 

3  IS 

6 
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■  £  s.  d. 
Bobert  Davis,  jon.,  ct  Barton  Street;  SI  days  at 

8«.  6d.  per  day       -  -  -  •  -3  13    6 

Cbarie*  CritcUy,  Hampden  Place  ;  20  days  at  3«.  6d. 

per  day     -  -  -  -.  -  -3  10    0 

George  Lane,  Barton  Street ;    20  days  at  8«.  6d.  per 

day  -  -  -  -  -  -    3  10    0 

David  Hyett;  of  Westgate  Street ;   20  days  at  3*.  6<;.  ' 

per  day     -  -  -  -  -  -3  10    0 

Joseph  Woodward,  of  Northgate  Street  -,  20  days  at 

3r  6d  per  day       -  -  -  -  -3  10    0 

William  Bobinson,  of  Mercy  Place;  20  days  at  3«.  6d. 

per  day      -  -  -  -  -  -3  10    0 

James  Evans,  of  Cambridge  Street ;  20  days  at  3«.  6<^. 

a  day         -  -  -  -  -3  10    0 

Isaiah  John  Thonias,  of  Worcester  Parade  ;  20  days 

at  3».  6d.  per  day     -  -  -  -  -3  10    0 

Jeptha  Gardner,  of  St  AJdate  Street ;  20  days  at 

3«.  6(/.  per  day       -  -  -  -  -    3  10    0 

Chatles  Wilkes,  of  Victoria  Street ;  20  days  at  3«.  6d. 

per  day      -  -  -  -  -  -3  10    0 

Henry  Diz,  of  St.  Catherine's  Knapp ;  20  days  at 

3s.  6<2.  per  day        -  -  -  -  -3  10    0 

James  Long,  of  Albert  Street ;  20  days  at  3s.  6d.  per 

day  -  -  -  -  -  -    3  10    0 

James  ffirt,  of  High  Orchard  Street ;    20  days  at 

3s.  6<f.  per  day      -  -  -  -  -    3  10    0 

Peter  Ellis,  of  Deacon  Street ;  20  days  at  S>.  6<f.  per 

day  -  -  -  -  -  -3  10    0 

Henry  Bees,  sen.,  Ijttleirorth ;  17  days  at  3*.  6(f.  per 

day  •  -  -  -  ,         -  -    2  19    6 

Hemy  Cox,  of  St  Aldate  Street ;   17  days  at  3*.  6d. 

p^day      -  -  -  -  -  -2  19    6 

John  Miles,  of  Ladybelle-gate  Street;    17  days  at 

3*.  <<<.  per  day      •  -  --  -2  19    6 

Jaaes  Batehford,<tf  Westgate  Street;   17  days  at 

3s.  64(  per  day     -  -  -  -  -     2  19    6 


£   s.    <i 
Charie*  Haines,  St  Margarett's  Hospital ;  17  days  at 
3s.  6<t,  per  day       -  -  -  -  -8  19    6 

Thomas  Ellis,  <rf  Sherborne  Street;  17  days  at  Ss.  6<f. 
per  day     -  -  -  -         .-  -2  19    6 

Biehard  Davis,  of  Barton  Street ;  17  days  at  3s.  6d. 

per  day     -  -  -  -  -  -2  19    6 

Edwin  Jones,  of  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  1 1  days 

'  3*.  6<2.  per  day        -  -  -  -  -     1   18    6 

William  Atkins,  of  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;    1 1 

da^  at  3s.  6d.  per  day       -  -  -  -    1  18    6 

William  Norris,  sen.,  of  California ;  1 1  days  at  3s.  6<f. 
per  day     -  -  -  -  -  -118    8 

John  HsJl,  of  St  Mary's  Square  ;  6  days  at  3s.  6rf. 
per  day  -  -  -  -  -iio 

Alfl«d  Allen,  St  Mary's  Square  ;  voted  for  Carden  -    2  15    0 
Henry  Meadows,  Westgate  Street ;  voted  for  Carden    1  10    0 
William  Cole,  St  Mary's  Square  ;  voted  for  Ciurden  -    115    0 
Ge<H^  Edwards,  Worcester  Parade  ;  voted  for  Car- 
den -  -  -  -  -  -2  15    0 

George  Woodward,  of  Northgate  Street ;   voted  for 
Carden      -  -  -  -  -  -2  10    0 

Henry  Brooks  Wingate,  of  Barton  Street ;  voted  for 
Carden      -  -  -  -  -  -     1  15    0 

Frederick  Wingate,  of  St  Catherine  Street ;  voted  for 
Carden      -  -  -  -  -  -    1  15    0 

Thomas  Meek,  of  St  Eatherine  Street ;  a  voter        -    8  10    0 
WilUam  Tinkler,  of  Westgate  Street  ;  a  voter  -    0  15    0 

Samnel  Lee,  William    Lee,    and    Francis  Ewers, 
voters ;  for  employing  men  for  hustings  and  refresh- 
ments       -  -  -  -  -  -  2$  12  J 1 

Peter  Bullock,  St  Mary  Magdalen's    Hospital;    a 

voter        -  -  ,-  -  -  -110    0 

William  Meirell,  Littleworth  ;  cash  and  refl^hments    10    0 
John  Hyett,  of  Dean's  Walk ;  a  voter  -  -     1  10    0 

William  Toung,  of  Barton  Street ;  a  voter       -        -    I    0    0 
Kchard  Tonng,  of  Barton  Street ;  a  voter    -  -10    0 

Thomas  Evans,  S<nnenet  Place  ;  son  of  a  voter        -     1   18    6 


APPENDIX. 


,  Cm  OF  Gloucester  Election,  March  1867. 
An  AccocwT  rendered  to  the  Election  Auditor  of  the  Expenses  of  Sir  Robert  W.  Garden,  Knight. 


POSTAOSS.- 


March  10.  Postages 
„      12.         Do.  ■■ 
„      14.         Do. 
„      16.  Do. 

„      25.         Do. 


UiisKBSHBxirr. 
Mr.  W.  Matthews 


£  '*. 

d. 

Sdndribs. 

£.  s.  d. 

0     3 

6 

March 

16. 

Mias  Marsh 

. 

0     6     0 

0     5 

0 

Mr.  Griffiths,  Committee- 

room  Clerk 

0     3     6 

0  10 

6 

»» 

25. 

„         Do.  - 

- 

0     3     0 

U  12 

6 

..        Do.       - 

. 

0     2      1 

2     0 

0 

n 

28. 

„        Do.    - 

. 

0     1     0 

1 

r 

30. 

Do. 

- 

3  11 

6 

Paste  6d.,  Boards  Is. 
Two  Copies  Register 

- 

0     1     ,6 

"•* 

■                — 

0     5     0 

Tackey  Basket^  for  Committee  Boom 

0  16     0 

*55  17     7 


HixE  OF  FuKiirrvKK,  ATTCKDJurcK  AT  ComnTTEE  Booms, 

XHS  ASTIOLKS  CaXD  TJiBIUUK, 


Mr  Thomas  Eycott 


£18  15    6 


Bkiti  of  Coioiittee  akb  otheb  Boohs. 

March  13.  Mr.  N.  Lsnrence,  Bent  of  House' 
in  Bell  Lane,  Coal,  and  Cleaning 
Honse    -  -  .  . 

Gloncestershire   Bank'  Honse,  in  ° 
Worcester  Street 

MissMardi  •  . 

Mr.  W.  Beynolds^    • 

Mr.  George  Smith  . 


3  10    0 


I  10    0 


4    3 

10    0 

2    0 


RbPAIBS  to  ComtlTTBE  BpOMB. 

March    19.     Mr.  Snowsell  .  .  . 

„       Do.  ... 

„    Steiry,  for  Platform  at  Bell,  fte. 


£21    3    0 


0  16  0 

-     0  IS  0 

s  0  0 

X3  n  0 


March 


£2  17    9 


HiBB  OF  VeHICUBS,  &C 


18. 

Cab  Company          -            .            . 

2  12    0 

20. 

Fare  to  Cheltenham    -            -        - 

0     2     0 

26. 

Cab  Company          ... 

0  10     0 

Bell  Fly  Drivers  and  Turnpikes 

2     6     0 

28. 

Cab  Company 

0     5     6 

William  Lea,  Three  Wheel  Chain  - 

I   10     0 

Mr.  W.  CanneU 

3     0     0 

„    JohnFoid 

6     2     0 

16     0     0 

MissMarsh      .... 

34     6     6 

Mr.  T.  Williams      • 

0     4     6 

„    J.  Thnraton,  Coach,  &c.    • 

5     5     0 

„   Keene,GigHire 
Dbivbbs. 

0  10     0 

£72  16    6 

Mr.  Thranas  Gough  - 

1     7     0 

„    Thomas  Prosser    - 

1     5    0 

„    Wm.  Scott 

0  19     0 

„    Thomas  Bose        -           -        - 

1  17    0 

„   Diokenon        ... 

0  15    0 

„    Henry  Gwilliam       ... 

0     5     0 

„   Joseph  Herbert 

0     5     6 

„   Joseph  Ford         -           -       - 

0     5     0 

£6  18    6 


e  4 
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March  28. 


Voters  Tbatbu,iko  Expekses. 

Paid  by  Mr.  LoTegrore 

„  Mr.  Micklewright,   Railway,  I 

Coach,  and  Gig  Hire,  and  other  I 

Travelling  Expensed  in  bring-  j 

ing  Voters        -  -         -  J 


Messengers,  Stc 

Frovession'ai.  Agents. 
Mr.  Thomas  Barton  Soead  • 

„    Samnel  Mayer 
Messrs.  Cooke  -  « 

Mr.  G.  Bullock 

„    John  Hnlls    • 
Messrs.  Gumett  &  Co.    ' 
Mr.  W.  Clutterbuck 
Messrs.  Hardisty  and  Goodrich 
Mr.  .Tames  Buchanan 

„    Taynton    .  -  - 


Assistants. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Brown      .  .  - 

„    George  Martin 
„    Davis  Dockham 
„   Wm.  Stock  for  going  to  Cardiff  l 
to  fetch  op  Voter  and  Travel-  '> 
ling  Expenses  -  -  J 

„    J.  Clutterbuck       -  -        - 


Inspectors. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bomip    - 
„    K,W.  Coren 
„    F.  Marshall 
„    W.F.  Wall 
„    C.  Cooke 
„    .7.  IIulU 


£  «.    d. 
14     5    6 

3  18    0 


Statiokebt,  Printing,  Advertisemextb,  &c. 

£   t.    d. 

.  Mr.  C.  H.  Thomas  -  -        7     0    4 

„   J.  Keedham        -  -         •      33  II     3 

Gloucester  Journal  and,  Chronicle 

Mr.  AV.  Henley 


£18    3 

6 

£73  17 

6 

5     5 

0 

4     4 

0 

12  12 

0 

19  10 

0 

8  13 

0 

3     3 

0 

40  17 

0 

1     9 

0 

3     3 

0 

22     1 

0 

£111   17 

0 

14  15 

0 

1     0 

0 

0  10 

0 

D.  Bretherton 

E.  Nest      • 
C.  Jeynes 


18  7  10 

19  15     9 
16  19     7 

9  15     6 
1      1     6 


April  1. 


1     0     0 


3     0     0 


£20     S     0 


3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

4 

4 

0 

3 

3 

0 

n 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

£19  19    0 


£106  11 

9 

Clerks. 

Mr.  K.  Cooke 

3     0 

0 

"    E.C.  Packer 

5     0 

0 

"    Hy.  Trigg 

1     1 

0 

"    T.  R.  C  utterbuck 

2     0 

0 

«    .John  Moss 

7   10 

0 

"    Henry  Bea 

6  10 

0 

"    J.Dee      - 

2  15 

0 

"    Henry  Bishop    - 

1   U 

6 

"    D.Franklin 

2  15 

0 

"    C  M.  Mayer 

1      1 

0 

"   Cnrthoys 

4  15 

0 

"   J.  Griffiths 

-       20     0 

0 

"    H.  Verinder      - 

4  10 

0 

"    A.F.Biven 

3     3 

0 

£65  11 

6 

Check  Clerks. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Usher       - 

1    11 

6 

"    W.  Trimmer 

1      I 

0 

«    D.Franklin           -        •   - 

I     1 

0 

•'    A.  W.Webb     - 

1   11 

6 

"   W.H.  Binning     . 

1   11 

6 

£6  16 

6 

Bii-L  Posters. 

Mr.  Robert  Craddock 

I  19 

0 

'•    Thomas  Baldaro    - 

2    9 

0 

"   JobnMeaton     • 

-        3  ll* 

0 

• 

£7  19 

0 

I  do  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  correct  statement  of  the  election  accounts  against  Sir  Robert  Walter  Garden,  as 
rendered  to  me  by  the  respective  parties,  and  I  admit  the  same  to  be  correct. 
Dated  this  a7th  day  of  Jane,  1857.  Joseph  Loyeorote. 


City  op  Gloucester  Election,  March  1857. 

An  Account  rendered  to  the  Election  Auditor  of  the  Bills,  Charges,  or  Claims  by  Persons  upon 
Sir  M.  F.  F.  Berkeley,  K.C.B,,  a  Candidate. 


I.I 

> 

Name  of  Claimant. 

Amount. 

For  what  incurred. 

Admitted 
or  Disputed.  1 

.1 

4 

NameofCIabnant. 

Amount. 

For  what  incurred. 

Admitted 
or  Disputed. 

£  t.  d. 

1 

Bobert     Pleydell 

S    S    0 

Professional  ser^ 

e  «.  d. 

2 

Wilton. 
Thomas  Heyler  - 

6    S    0 

vices. 
Ditto 

31 
32 

J.J.Imcke 
G.Pickford 

1     1   .0 
110 

"^BentofDUtrict 
■      Committee- 

3 

WillUm     Martin 

S    S    0 

Ditto 

33 

Edwin  Hick 

110 

Evans. 

34 

Fredk.  Lowe 

0  15    0 

4 

Frederick  Wood- 

S   fi    0 

Ditto 

cock. 

35 

P»id   Committee- 

14    1    3 

For  service 

5 

George      Mutlow 

5    5    0 

Ditto 

room  clerks. 

Abell. 

36 

Paid  meuengers  - 

34    8    0 

Ditto 

6 

Samuel  Herbert  - 

5    6    0 

Ditto 

37 

William  ChurchlU 

17  18    0 

For  coach  hire  - 

7 

James  Bretherton 

3  IK    6 

Ditto 

38 

Hr.Tidmanh      - 

0  12    6 

Ditto 

H 

Thomas  Smith    - 

813    6 

Ditto 

39 

James  Whitmore 

0    3    0 

Ditto 

» 

Charles       Small- 

1  11    6 

Inspector 

40 

Renrge  Miller      - 
D.  W.  Walker      - 

0    2    6 

For  wlieel  chair - 

ridge. 

41 

22    6    0 

Advertising  and 

10 

Frederick  Wilton 

111    S 

Ditto 

printing. 

11 

James  Bretherton 

111    < 

Ditto 

43 

C.  Jeynes     - 

8    0    6 

Ditto      and 

IS 

W.  G.  Becks 

111    6 

Ditto 

stationery. 

Admitted. 

13 

T^"TTinH  Rmxth     - 

1  11    6 

Ditto 

Admitted. 

4t 

Davis  and  Son     - 

2    18 

Printing  and  sta- 

14 

.Ial^i^  H.M.ifton 

1  11    8 

Ditto 

tionerv. 

IS 

Edwin  'I'linniria    - 

1  11    6 

Ditto 

45 

Hn.Lea    - 

2    2  10 

Ditto 

16 

Chiirl.'s  Wilton    - 

1  11    A 

Ditto 

46 

Mr.  Qoulding       - 
W.  F.  HansoU      • 

2    0    6 

Ditto 

17 

F.  G.  Heal.- 

1  11    a 

Ditto 

47 

I  19    4 

Ditto 

18 

Francis  IJro^vn    • 

1  11    3 

Ditto 

48 

H.  Smart    • 

111    2 

Stationery 

19 

J.  C.  Richards      . 

1  11    6 

Ditto 

50 

Sogers  and  Gough 

0    5    9 

Letter   case,  tc. 

20 

Frederick  lirunm 

1  11    « 

Ditto 

for  use  of  Com- 

SI 

W.  E.  Paine 

0  10    3 

Check  clerk 

mittcc-room. 

23 

W.  H.  CotlKi-       - 

0  10    0 

Ditto 

51 

Chas.  Wilkes 

0  12    9 

... 

23 

C.  .T.  Tyler 

0  10    6 

Ditto 

1 

Canvas  Ixioks 

6    0    0 

... 

24 

Jolni  Davis 

0  10    6 

Ditto 

Town   Olork    for 

1    6    3 

. 

25 

Ricliarcl  Sloi>*!     - 

0  10    6 

Ditto 

regiatcrs. 
Sandiy  petty  pay- 

W 

William  Xorris    - 

0  10    8 

Ditto 

52 

1    8    4 

... 

27 

J.  E.  Ilolwrts       - 

0  lU    8 

Ditto 

ments. 

1 

St 

Wm.  T.  Mavo 

0  10    6 

Ditto 

54 

Under  •  8horir« 

52    3    1 

29 

R.  W.  Holtham   • 

3    3    0 

B«nt    of    Com- 
mittee-room. 

1 

bilL 

239    2  11 

SO 

Thomas  Smith     - 

1  11    6 

Ditto 

The  i^bove  is  an  account  of  the  whole  of  the  claims  sent  in  to  me  within  one  month  after  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  the  said  election, 
pursuant  to  the  16th  section  of  the  "Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act,  1854,"  which  I  now  deliver  to  you  in  accordance  with  tho  said  Act,  and  I 
admit  such  acoouats  as  above  stated. 
The  vouchers  sent  include  tho'^o  for  claims,  &c.  on  William  Philip  Price,  Esquire,  another  candidate. 
Datedthisttth  day  of  Juno  1857.  BOB.  WILTON. 

Agent  for  Sir  M.  F.  F.  Berkeley. 
To  E.  Hodges  Carter,  Esquire, 
Election  Auditor. 
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CiTT  OF  Glovobster  EtECTiow,  March  1837. 

An  Account  rendered  to  the  Election  Auditor  of  the  Bills,  Charges,  or  Claims  bj  Persons  upon  William 

Philip  Price,  Esquire,  a  Candidate. 


4 

Name  of  Claimant. 

Amoonl 

For  what  inonnred. 

Admitted  or 
Disputed. 

4 

Name  of  Claimant 

Amoont. 

Forwhat  incurred. 

Admitted  or 

£  *. 

d. 

«   «.  A 

1 

Bobert     PlegrdcU 
WUton. 

»   S 

0 

Profenional  lei^ 
Tieee. 

31 

O.  Pickford 

110 

Bent  of  District 
Committee-room. 

t 

Thomas  Herler  • 
WUUun     Hartin 

5    S 

Ditto 

SS 

Edwin  Biok 
F.liowe       .      • 

110 

Ditto 
Ditto 

i 

S    S 

Ditto 

8« 

0»    • 

Xraiu. 

S5 

Paid  Committee- 

Mis 

t 

PMderick   Wood- 
cook. 

s  s 

Ditto 

88 

room  clerks 

S«   8    0 

Ditto 

s 

George     Hutlov 

5    0 

Ditto 

87 
88 

William  Chnnhai 
Hr.Tidmanh 

17  U   0 

one 

For  ooacb  hire  - 
Ditto 

s 

Samoel  Herbert  • 

5    S 

Ditto 

SB 

James  Whitmore 

0    8   0 

Ditto 

7 

SU 

Ditto 

M 

George  Miller      - 

OSS 

For  wheel  chair. 

8 

SIS 

Ditto 

« 

D.  HT  Walker      - 

10  11    0 

Foradvertlsins- 

» 

111 

Inarcotor   •      • 

« 

Citfon  . 

8   B   8 

For  adreriMn*. 

10 

Frederick  WOton 

111 

Ditto 

printing,    and 

n 

JameeBnthertoo 

111 

Ditto 

SitationCTjr. 

u 

W.  O.  Beekt 

1  U 

Ditto 

M 

Davis  and  8oa     - 

SIS 

Printinit  and  sta- 

IS 

nomas  Smith     • 

111 

Ditto 

tionery. 

u 

Jmatm  H.  Morton 

111 

Ditto 

45 

Mrs.  Lea      • 

1  111 

Ditto 

Admitted. 

u 

Edwin  Thomaa    - 

1  11 

Ditto 

Admitted. 

48 

W.  FjSSnien     '. 

10    6 

Ditto 

IS 

Charlee  WUton   - 

111 

Ditto 

« 

110    8 

Ditto 

17 

F.aBeale 

111 

Ditto 

« 

Henry  Smart 

1  11    1 

Stationery 

u 

111 

Ditto 

4B 

Hancock   - 

SU    8 

BngraTer 

M 

J.CIUchards    • 

111 

Ditto 

80 

BoscnandGoogh 

0    5    B 

For   letter  case. 
Ac  for  nee  of 

M 

Fraderick  Brown 

111 

Ditto 

n 

W.B.  Paine 

0  10 

Cheek  clerk 

Committee- 

S2 

W.  H.  Cothar      - 

0  10 

Ditto 

room. 

B 

CJ.Trlw 
JohnDarii 

0  10 

Ditto 

n 

Charies  Wilkes    - 

BU   B 

BinpoeMnit       - 

M 

0  10 

Ditto 

To  canvas  books  • 

S    0    0 

IS 

BidiardHone    . 

0  10 

Ditto 

Town  Clerk  for  re- 

18   8 

IS 

WUBamNorris   • 

0  10 

Ditto 

gisters. 

» 

J.B.Boberta       . 

010 

Ditto 

81 

Bnndnr  petty  pa^ 

18    4 

•                    •                 « 

18 

WblT.Mvo      • 

010 

Ditto 

ments. 

SB 

s  s 

Bent    of    Com- 

ES 

Under  -  BberiTs 

88  17    7 

mittee-room. 

Mil. 

10 

J.J.lMOka 

lU 

1  1 

Ditto 
Bent  of  Diitriot 

SI 

asis  0 

"Rie  shore  is  an  aoeonnt  of  the  whole  of  thecMms  smt  in  to  ma  within  one  month  aftn  the  day  of  the  deolaratioa  of  the  said  eleetian 
porsoant  to  the  16th  seotkm  of  the  **  Cormpt  Pnujtioes  Prevention  Act,  1884,"  which  I  now  d^er  to  yon  in  accordance  with  tju  said  Act,  and  I 
admit  sooh  accounts  as  above  stated. 

The  vouchers  sent  include  those  tbr  claims,  Aeon  Sir  M.  F.  F.  Betkdey,  KJOS^  another  cMididato. 

Dated  this  6th  <by  of  June  1887.  Wx.  VINBB  BLUS, 

ItoBichHd  Hodges  Ovter.BtquiicBleotion  Auditor.  Agent  (or  WflUam  FhiUp  Friee. 


CiTT  OF  61.OUCESTEB  Election,  1859. 

An  AccocNT  rendered  to  the  Election  Auditor  of  the  Expenses  of  Sir  Bobert  Walter  Carden,  as  rendered 

or  known  to  his  Agent,  for  Election  Expenses. 

£    ».  d.  Biu.  PosTBXs.  £  t,  d. 

Acooant  rendered  prior  to  Nominstion      •  •       SS  19    0     BsUaia  and  Son         •  •  •  •       S  10    0 

==     lIeaton,Jobn       •  •  •  ..400 


CUBKS. 


Mo«,Jolm 

UewelUn,  Thomas 

Ctdlindds,  John 

lUier,  WJUiam 

Wcstboiy,  B.  W .  • 

Cfatttettmek,  Tbsniss 

Chitt«rimek,°W.T. 

FraDklin,  Daniel 

Er«iiUiii,W. 

Baldwyn,  Thoaus 

See,  James 

Clntterbock,  F. 

Dowding,  Jdm 

Biming,  W.  H.       *  * 

IJewe]lD.F.       - 

Usher.  J.  N.  (Cheek  Cleik) 

Dttfian, 

Edwuds,  Oeoi^ge       • 


S 

S 
4 
4 
4 
9 
S 
9 
S 
1 
19 
1 
S 
0 

1 
1 

3 

1 


3 

5 
10 

6 
IS 
16 
10 
11 
II 

1 

0 
10 

0 
10 

0 

II 

10 

u 


iHsncToas. 


WsB,  W.  T. 
Wood,WilhsiB 
Pfke,T.  H. 
Msysejr,  John 
Coreiii  Si  W« 
BaiT^,  J.  W. 


£91    0    0 


£7  10    0 


CoxiuTTEE  Boom  and  other  expensei  as  Mows : — 

Postage  aad  Postage  Stamps         ... 
Begpiten        -  -  -  -  -       - 

MiaoeUaiieons  Charges  at  CoBunittee  Booms  for 

84  days  

Mr.  Edwin  Kek,  rent,  &C.       •  - 

Messrs.  Bernoldi,  rent       .... 
Mr.  J.  B.  TTinman  ... 

Mr.  Thomas  Eycott,  rent  of  flvnitnre,  &&    • 
Mr.  W.  Starry,  carpenter,  repairing  rooms,  &c. 


Messengers,  Csntasssrs,  and  others  assisting  ] 
fimn  ocmaMnoesMnt  dT  the  ooKtest  to  the  eh)«e  J 

Flt  ahs  Cab  Hikx,  &c 


£79 


ieS37    7    0 


Shepherdson         • 

JDanter,  Georae 

Wu  Msnh,  Ben  Hotel 

Drivers 

WilliamLea 

James  Tidmsnh 

Edwin  Merrett 

JohnBoUns 

Csb  Compsnw  (dispqffd) 

T.WiUisns       ^  r 


£18  18    0 


1   13 

6 

9  10 

0 

38  17 

6 

11     9 

« 

6    6 

0 

1     4 

0 

5  15 

0 

I«     1 

0 

19  18 

0 

I  10 

0 

£104  16 

6 
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DOOBXBBPBM. 


BonghtOD,  Wm. 
Cambridge,  Thomai 
J«S«,  Bdldn 
Mann,  Joseph 
Vanghan,  Samuel 
Bswungs,  John 
Hainei,  James,  jun. 


UMSKBaHXKUV'S  Chabobs. 


Proportion  of 


£   *. 

d. 

2    7 

0 

2    7 

0 

7  17 

6 

3    6 

6 

0  10 

6 

4     1 

0 

3    6 

6 

£23  16 

3 

^eSS  16 

7 

SuFaBUITKNDEIITS  OF  ClEIUU,  Ck»UnTTKE  RoOMS,  ftc. 

Mayer,  Charles  M.  -  -  •  -666 

Griffiths,  Jno.  Austin  •  •  -        .      31  10    0 

Brown,  Mr.  J.  H.  -  -  •  -      11    5    0 

£49  11    6 


CaMTASSIXO,  BBUtOWO,  AMD  TAKOIO  BACK  TBOM  THE  PoLL 
A  VOTBR. 

Henrjr  Gardner       -  -     '      -  -         -     £2  10    0 


Profbssionai.  and  otkbb  Absistants. 
Mr.  Walter  Clutterbnck        -  ... 

Messrs.  P.  and  C.  Cooke    -     ,       -  r 

Mr.  T.  Taynton    -  -..-.;:'- 

BIr.  J.  Buchanan  -  ,  *       '      *■ 

Mr.  John  Booghton  -    '       - 

Mr.  George  Bnllock         -         ;    - 
Messrs.  Holland  and  Gregory  (disputed)      • 
Mr.  A.  F.  Biven  .... 

Mr.  Samnel  Mayer        .... 
Mr.  John  Halls        .  .  .  .         • 

Mr.  George  Taynton         - 
Mr.  Henry  Rea  (disputed)     -       '     •  •        - 


77    4 

0 

25    4 

0 

52  10 

0 

15  15 

0 

10  10 

0 

12  12 

0 

6     4 

0 

8    8 

0 

4     4 

0 

16  16 

0 

9  10 

0 

10  10 

0 

£248    6    0 


AoTBSTiaiMe,  FBunnie,  abd  Statiobbbt. 


Mik  Nicholas  Ferrins       .-  .  . 

Messrs.  Abbott,  Barton,  &  Co.  (dimnted  except  as  1 
toSO)     .   '  -  .  .     :       -        -1 

Mr.Edm.Ne8t  .  . 

Mr.  Henry  Smart  ... 

Mr.  Daniel  Bredierton  ... 

Glo'stershire  Chronicle  and  Glo'sler  Jonmal 


Sdiuabt. 

Account  rendered  prior  to  Nomination 
Clerks  .... 

Inspectors  ... 

Bill  Posters  .... 
Committee  Boom  and  other  Exponses 
Messengers,  tec,  ... 

Ply  and  Cab  Hire,  &c. 
Doorkeepers,  &c.  •  .  . 

Undeisheriff  ... 

Soperintendents  of  Clerks,  &c. 
Carriage  of  Voter 
Frafesuonal  and  other  Assistants  - 
Advertinog,  &c. 


i  *. 

d. 

22     2 

7 

10    0 

10 

9  17 

6 

3  13 

6 

21     3 

0 

26  18 

0 

£98  IS 

6 

22  12 

0 

61     0 

0 

18  18 

0 

7  10 

0 

76  15 

6 

287     7 

0 

104  16 

6 

23  16 

0 

63  16 

7 

49  11 

6 

2  M) 

0 

248    6 

0 

93  19 

S 

Auditors  Fee       -  -  jClO  .0  0] 

Per  Centage  S  per  oent.  | 

above  200/.          .  •  10    0  0 

Adrertising       -  -  0  16  J 


£1,000  14    S 


SO  16     6 


X1,02I   10  II 


I  do  hereby  certifiy  that  the  foregoing  is  a  correct  statement  of  election  accounts  against  Sir  Robert  Walter  Carden,  as  rendered 
to  me  by  the  respective  parties,  and  I  admit  the  same  to  be  cfMieet,  ezoeptas  to  sdch  a<  are  dispnted.  Dated  this  S8th  day 
of  July,  1859.  Joseph  liOTBOBOTK. 


CiTT  OF  GlOUCESTXB  ELECTION,  April  18fi&. 

An  Account  rendered  to-  the  Election  Auditor  of  the  Bills,  Charges,  and  Cltums  by  Persons  upon 

William  Philip  Priee,   Esquire,   a  Candidate. 


> 

Name  of  Claimant. 

Amount.   1 

'or  what  Incnmd. 

Admitted 
or  Disputed. 

4 

Namepf  daimam^ 

Amount. 

For  what  incurred. 

Admitted 
or  Disputed. 

«   ».  A, 

B   ».   d. 

Hr.  W.T.Ellis    . 

12  10   6 

Committee^oom 

4t    4   9 

Before  and   da- 

Mr. James   Sre- 

clerks. 

ring  election. 

J 

therton. 
Ur.Geo.U.Aben 

UIO    0 

. 

Mr^^th   -      '. 

61    4   8 
7  17    6 

Bent    of    oom- 

Mr.  Thoa.  Smith  • 

18  10    0 

mittee  rooms. 

Hr.SimL  Herbert 

IS  10    0 

Hr.Dudfield 

ISO 

Ditto 

TIr.  Fiwik.  -Wood- 
oock. 

8    6    0 

Forpiofossional 

■. 

Gauderton    • 

0  1    » 

1  10    0 

Cleaning  rooms  - 
HireorfUmtture 

Hr.  Francis  Brown 

6    S    0 

■ervioes    and 

Hr,  Lomas 

0    4   8 

Goods 

Hr.J.CBichards 

1018    6 

aaslatsnoe.- 

He  Newman 

0    4    6 

Chandleiy. 

Mr.  B.  Jordan     • 

1414    0 

0   a   0 

Locks,  te. 

Mr.Wm.Higgs    • 

S    S    0 

0  14    0 

Coato      • 

Hr.  Beale     •      . 

1  11    6 

Gloucester  Joup> 

8  15-8 

Advertising  and 

Hr.E.  Thomas    • 

lU    ( 
4S    0    A 

aal. 

printing. 

Ur.     Bretherton 

Gloucester  Chro- 

7 11    9 

DiWo    -      . 

and  Mr.  Smith, 

' 

nicle.   ' 

Admitted. 

for  eztA  work. 

Mr,Jeynss 
Ib.Henler 

6-14    0 

Ditto      •    - 

Mr.SmaUbridge- 

lU    S 

. 

, 

6  17    « 

Frintii«andsta- 

Ur.Woodooek     • 

111    • 

tionory* 

Ur.Bicliards       - 
Hr.C.Chadbom  • 

111  e 
in  e 

fnRMoton'  wKr 
vices. 

' 

DarisandSon     - 
L«a<      - 

4    5    0 
1    »  4 

Ditto           ' 
Ditto 

Mr.Beale     •      • 

111   6 

AdmiMed. 

Power    .  • 

2   8    0 

Ditto 

Hr.  J.  Carter 
Mr.  B.  Thomas    - 

1 11  e 

Ooulding     • 

0    7    6 

Ditto 

1 11  « 

) 

t 

DigbyandOo.     • 

0  18-7 

Ditto           • 

' 

Hr.Thos.Oolber- 

110 

Bainnck 

1  10    0 

Ditto 

Hr.GhiorBeCother 
Mr.  B.  Bennett    • 
Mr.  Wm.If  orris  - 

110 
110 
110 

. 

Hr- Smith    .      • 
a*dner         and 
_  Simpson. 

.0  18    3 
8  10    0 

Stattonery 
PostingbiUs    .  -, 

, 

Mr.  James  Davis'- 
Mr.  James  Luke - 

I  1  • 

110 

' 

' 

TownCUrk 

I    8    i 

BcKisters        or 
electoa. 

Hr.  A.  Lewis 
Mr.  J.  H.  Coleman 

1    1    0 
1    1    0 

Petty  panoents  - 
ChurcniU     - 

11    8    0 
81  16    0 

Coach  hire 

Disputed,  as 

Mr.  Wm.  Jones    . 

110 

Ajisiataul  Clerks 
on  poll  day.  ■  ■ 

y 

to  9<.19*.6(i. 

Hr.W.HiteheU  - 
Mr.   H.   CoHins- 

110 
110 

Jlanter 

HonseU      •       . 

7  10    0 
6    7    0 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Disputed. 

bournl 

' 

Tidmarsh     - 

QU    0 

Ditto 

Admitted. 

Mr.J.AUen 

10    0 

. 

Devonihire 

110 

Superintendent 

Six  messenffers  to 

1  10    0 

of  carriages. 

booths. 

UndersherUr       '■ 

sru  0 

Bzpensea         of 

tolBaujJC 

Trueman  (eitra)  • 

OlS    0 

ousttiics* 

- 

keeper.  - 

46411    5 

Arnold 

0    6    0 

Oominittee-roam 
onpoUOoN 

, 

* 

Harris      - 
Chapman     - 

0    B    0 
0  10    0 

The  above  is  an  account  of  the  whole  of  the  claims  sent  in  to  me  within  one  month  after  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  the  said  election, 
pursuant  to  the  isth  section  of  the^"  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act,  ISH,"  whtch  I  now  deliver  to  yon  in  aoooidance  with  the  said  Act,  and  1 


Mbnit  siuh  accounts  as  above  stated. 
Tbe  vouchers  sent  include  those  for  elsims,  fa.  on  Charies  James  Honk,  Esquire,  anottier  caodidate. 
To  Biofaard  Bodges  Carter,  Esquire,  Election  Auditor. 


Wx.  TINEB  ELLIS, 
Agsot  to  vnUam  FUlip  Price. 
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CiTT  OT  Gloucbsteb  ELECTION,  April  1859. 

An  AcGomiT  rendered  to  the  Election  Auditor  of  the  Bills,  Charges,  and  Claims  bj  FersouB  upon  Charlea 

James  Monk,  Esq.,  a  Candidate. 


4 

Name  of  Claimant. 

Amount. 

Par  vhat  incurred. 

Admitted 
or  Disputed. 

'si 

Name  of  Claimant, 

Amount. 

For  what  incurred. 

Admitted 
or  Disputed. 

£  f. 

d. 

e  t. 

d. 

IIr.A.'0.  Jones   - 

00    0 

0 

Committee-room 

«  « 

0 

Before  and  dur- 

Hr.  JaL  Bnther- 

UIO 

0 

clerks. 

"^^^  : 

ton. 

<1    4 

6 

Hr.G.M.AbeU    • 

12  10 

0 

Mrftofth*     .    - 

7  17 

6 

Bent  of  Commit- 

Hr. T.  Smith 

12  10 

0 

tee-rooms 

Hr.S.  Herbert    ■ 

12  10 

0 

For  professional 
'    serrioes     and 
assistance 

Mr.  Dudaeld 

2    2 

0 

Ditto      -     - 

Mr.F.yoodeock. 

6    6 

0 

Oauderton 

0    1 

9 

Cleaning  rooms  • 
Hire  of  furniture 

Mr*  P.  Brown 

S    5 

0 

Mr.  Johnston 

119 

0 

Ur.  J.  C.  Bichardi 

10  18 

e 

Mr,  Lomas 

0    « 

8 

Goods        -       . 

Mr.  B.  Jordan     • 

1*1* 

0 

Hr.  Newman 

0    « 

6 

Chandlery 

Mr.y.Higg.      - 

S    8 

0 

0    2 

0 

Locks,  ftc. 

Hr.Beale      •     - 

111 

6 

Mr.  Withers 

0  14 

0 

CoaU 

Mr.  E.  Thomas     - 

1  U 

s 

GlouoesterJoumal 

8  15 

3 

Advertizing  and 

4S    0 

0 

printing 

and   Hr.  Smith 

Gloucester  Chro- 

7 11 

9 

Ditto       .      - 

for  extra  work. 

nicle. 

Admitted. 

Hr.Smallridae    • 
Hr.Woodoodc    • 

111 

6 

Hr.  Jeynea 

6  14 

0 

Ditto      -       . 

111 

8 

Ur.  Henley 

8  17 

6 

Printing  and  sta- 

Ur.Biohardi 
Hr.C.Ohadbom  - 

1  U 
111 

« 

6 

.InroeotoTS*  ser- 

DaviesandSon   • 

4    5 

0 

tionerj'       -     - 
Ditto      -       - 

Hr.Beale      •     • 

111 

e 

Lea      -       .      - 

1    9 

4 

Ditto       -      - 

Hr.  J.  Carter       - 

111 

6 

Admitted. 

Power 

2    8 

0 

Ditto      -       - 

Ur.  B.  Thomas    - 

111 

6 

Goulding      •      • 

0    7 

6 

Ditto    /  -      - 

Hr.Portlook       • 

1    1 

0 

DigbyandCo.     - 

OlS 

7 

Ditto      .       - 

Hr.Wm.KendaU 

1    1 

0 

* 

Hancock 

1  10 

0 

Ditto       -      - 

Ur.  0.  J.  Hudson 

1    1 

0 

Check  clerics    • 

Mr.  Smith 

0  18 

3 

Stationery 

Hr.  John  Davis   ■ 

1    1 

0 

Gardner  and  Simp- 

3  10 

0 

Bill  postiag 

Hr.  A.  Pollard     • 

1    1 

0 

ton. 

Hr.  Ulett      -     - 

1    1 

0 

Town  Clerk 

2    6 

3 

Registers  of  elec- 

Hr.T.Washbonme 

1    1 

0 

tors 

Mr.  Whiteside     - 

1    1 

0 

Petty  pavments  - 
Churchill      -     • 

1    8 

0 

Hr.  Williams       • 

1    1 

0 

.Assistant  clerks 

3116 

0 

Coach  hire 

Disputed   as 

Mr.  A.  Whitehead 

1    1 

0 

on  poll  day    - 

U)9l.l9:ed. 

Mr.  Tasker 

1    1 

0 

Danter 

7  10 

0 

Ditto      •       - 

Disputed. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Hughes 

1    1 

0 

) 

Monsell 

S    7 

0 

Ditto       ■     • 

1 

1  10 

0 

Tidmaish       -     - 

0  10 

0 

Ditto      -       - 

•Admitted. 

J 

booths. 

Devonshire 

1    1 

0 

Superintendent 

Trueman  (extra)- 

OlS 

9 

Committee-room 

of  carriages     ■ 
Expenses  of  hust- 

keeper. 

UndersherUr 

87  U 

0 

Disputed  as 
tol7(.lU.l<f. 

Smart          *        ■ 

0    6 

0 

■I 

ings. 

Gauderton 

Pox          -           - 

0    6 
0    S 

0 
0 

Boor-keepers  on 
poll  day 

£ 

464  11 

.5 

Bawlings 

0    6 

0 

The  above  is  an  account  of  the  whole  of  the  claims  sent  in  to  me  within  one  month  after  the  di^  of  the  declaration  of  the  said  elec- 
tion, pursuant  to  the  16th  section  of  the  "Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act,  18S4,"  which  I  now  deliver  to  you  in  accordance  with  the  said  Act, 
and  I  admit  such  aooonnts  as  above  stated. 

The  vouchers  sent  Include  those  for  claims,  Ac.  on  William  Philip  Price,  Esquireb  another  candidate. 

Dated  this  29th  day  of  July  1869. 

A.  6.  JONES, 

To  Bichard  Hodges  Carter,  Esquire,  ElesUon  Auditor.  Agent  to  Charles  James  Honk. 
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Abell,  George  Mutlow  -  101 

Acut^  Robert         -  •  438 

AUen,  Alfred              -  -  559 

Allen,  Greorge         -  -  610 

Allen,  Thomas            -  •  558 

Allen,  William  Gray  -  359 

AUoway,  Arthur         -  -  509 

AUoway,  James      -  -  306 

Alloway,  John  Burgess  -  479 

Andrews,  William  -  -  558 

Arkell,  Henry             -  -  554 

Ashmeade,  James  -  -  237 

Ashmeade,  John         -  -  197 

Ayers,  John            -  -  189 

Baddams,  James         •  •  559 

Bagley,  John          -  -  521 

Bailey,  Alfred  Thomas  -     24 

Bailey,  William      -  -  559 

Baker,  Robert             -  -  557 

Baker,  Thomas  H.     -  -  596 
Ball,  George          -        175, 478 

Ball,  Henry   -             -  -  556 

Ballinger,  Thomas  -  -  559 

Band,  WiUiam             -  -  440 

Barham,  John         -  -  teS 
Barker,  Isaac     ...  435 

Barker,  William      -  -  398 

Barnfield,  Francis       -  -  ^84 

Bartlett,  James      -'    "  -  559 

Baxter,  Thomas  Wyatt  -  310 

Baylis,  Thomas          -  -  5U 

Bayly,  Alfred  Thomas  -  208 

Beard,  Thomas        -  -  509 
Beckley,  George        -     526,  541 

Beckley,  Henry  William  -  541 

Belcher,  Charles         -  -  384 

Berkeley,  Sir  Maurice  -  362 
Bernard,  Julian         -    440,  613 

Best,  Charles     -        -  -  391 

Best,  Decimus,  senior  -  390 

Best,  Decimus,  junior  -  393 

Best,  Samuel            •  -  391 

Best,  William  Henry  -  393 

Biggs,  Thomas           -  -  214 

Binning,  Robert      -  -  572 

Bishop,  William  Gayner  -  399 

Bond,  Anthony       -  -  201 

Bond,  Robert            -  -  200 

Bookett,  William        -  -  506 

Bossom,  Charles     •  -  426 

Bossom,  Thomas         -  -  394 

Boughton,  Edmund  -  196 

Boughton,  John          -  -  309 

Bourne,  Edwin        •  -  393 

Bourne,  John            -  -  393 

Bourne,  Henry  Richard  -  393 

Bourne,  William        -  -  398 

Bower,  George  Henry  -  572 
Bower,  Thomas      -       393, 394 

Bowers,  Frederick     -  -  380 
Bowers,  George      -        116,  379 

Brabant,  Alfred          -  -  394 

Bradley,  John        -  -  316 

Bragg,  James           -  -  579 

Bretherton,  James           •  14,  45 
Brimmell,  James          -  305,  307 

Brookes,  Charles    -  -  572 

Brooks,  John             -  •  398 

Brown,  James        -  -  506 


Page 
Brown,  WiUiam  -  460,  520 
Browne,  John  Brown  -  577,  582 
Browning,  Henry  -  -  399 
Bryon,  Jefferson  -  -  313 
Buchanan,  Greorge  Newton  1  „»„ 

Cox  -  -         -J 

Buchanan,  James   -  -  241 

Bullock,  George         -         -  321 
Burgess,  William   -  -  507 

Butt,  John  Michael    -  282,  385 
Butt,  Samuel  -  -  301 

Byett,  Charles  -  530,  533 


335,  586 

2,  47,  331 

-  458 

-  390 

-  416 

-  106 

-  491 

-  490 

-  286 

-  37 


Garden,  Sir  Robert  1 

Walter         -       -  / 
Carter,      Richard  1 

Hodges  -  J 

Castle,  Henry 
Castree,  Josiah 
Chadbom,  John 
Chandler,  Powell 
Clark,  Harriet 
Clark,  Joseph 
Clarke,  Daniel 
Clarke,  John 

Clements,  George  •  •  555 

Clutterbuck,  Obadiah  280,  372 
0|ut|terbnck,  V«Iter  -  -  953 
Coatcs,  James  •  '  -  306 
Cole,  Thomas  •  -394 

Cok.  William,.-. -  209,  395 

Coleridge,  Charles  Edward  612 
Cooke,  Benjamin    -  -  560 

Cooke,  Charles  James  -  326 

Cooke,  Greorge  Hobbs  -  560 
Cooke,  Philip  John  William  324 
Cooke,  William       -  -  330 

Cooke,  William  Cosbam  -  426 
Cooke,  William  Henry  -  470 
C<^y^Charles|g,^^^,,g 

Cooper,  John 
Coopey,  Edward 
Coopey,  John 
Coopey,  Joseph 
Coopey,  Joseph 
Coopey,  Mary 
Coopey,  Mary  Ann 
Coopey,  Richard 
Coopey,  Samuel 
Coopey,  Thomas 
Coopey,  William     - 
Coopey,  William 
Cox,  Enoch     - 
Cox,  Henry 
Craddock,  Robert 
Curtis,  Greorge 
Curtis,  Henry  * 
Curtis,  William 


-  570 

•  435 

•  424 

•  432 

-  459 

-  428 

-  473 

-  430 

-  430 

-  429 

-  428 

-  459 
499,  501 

-  559 

-  560 
328,  546 

-  559 

-  321 


Danter,  George  -    206, 207 
Davey,  Walter  Seymour     -  307 

Davies,  James  -            -  164 

Davis,  George  -     520,  560 

Davis,  Hannah  •            -  530 

Davis,  John   -  <-         -  531 

Davis,  Joseph  -            -  520 

Davis,  Matthew  •  561 

Davis,  Thomas  -           -  562 
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Davis,  William          •  464,  520 

Day,  William           -  -  562 

Dee,  James  Davis       -  -  531 

Dix,  John  •            .  .  511 

Dix,  John,  junior       -  -  512 

Dix,  Thomas           -  -  512 

Dowding,  James         -  -  532 

Dowers,  Elizabeth  •  -  499 

Dowers,  Robert          -  -  492 

Dorn,  Thomas         -  -  571 

Drinkwater,  James    -  460, 481 
Drinkwater,  Thomas  Henry  583 

Duncan,  James       -  -  612 

Dunn,  John    -            •  -  460 

Dyer,  Jonah      -    284,  377,  546 

East,  Edward         -  .533 

Edwards,  John           -  -  563 

Edwards,  Peter      -  -  307 

Ellis,  John  Viaer       -  -  417 

Ellis,  William  Viner  -      7 

Emmings,  John      -  -  562 

Evans,  Arthur            -  -  510 

Evans,  Charles  Hill  •  510 

Evans,  Thomas   -  307,  308,  610 

Evans,  William  Martin  -  136 

Ewers,  Francis           -  -  508 

'    F^villc,  William         -  -  395 

Fear,  David            -  -  421 
Ferry,  John       ...  554 

Field,  William        -  -  183 

Fletcher,  James         -  -    96 

Fletcher,  Richard      -  -  473 

Fletcher,  Thomas        -  -  524 

Fletcher,  William       -  -  563 

Ford,  Charles          -  -  563 

Frail,  John     -            -  -  236 

Franklin,  Jabez        -  280,  376 

French,  Henry           -  -  458 

Gainey,  Sarah        -  -  301 

Grardner,  Henry         -  -  470 

Gardner,  Samuel      -  -  431 

Grardner,  Thomas         -  •  161 

Gilbert,  Thomas  Field  •  176 

Glendall,  Charles       -  -  511 

Groodman,  Alfred     •  -  543 

Groodrich,  James    •  -  506 

Goold,  John       •        •  .211 

Gray,  James             -  -  568 

Green,  William          -  .  571 

Greening,  William  -  285 

Gregory,  John        -  .  212 

Grey,  Frank     .        -  10, 35 

Griffiths,  John  Austin  -  272 

Griffiths,  William       .  -  536 

Grimmett,  Charles     .  >  574 

Hadley,  Joseph  Leonard     -  421 

Halcomb,  Alexander  -  468 

Hall,  John     -            -  -  464 

Hall,  Sarah             -  .    58 

Hall,  William             .  .140 

Hancock,  Emma     •  -  481 

Hancock,  Henry         -  •  521 

Hanman,  Frederick  •  462 

Hanman,  John,  senior  .  826 
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Hnnman,  Jbhn  Biddle  <  -     ogg_   ' 

Hardily,  Chsrles    -  -  563 

Hamuui,  Edward       •  -  564 

Harris,  Henry        -  -  564 

Harris,  Owen             -  -  434 

Harrifl,  WiUiam      -  -  199 

Hatch,  Charle*  -        •  -  396 

Hatch,  Henry         -  -  526 

Hatton,  Charlotte       -  -  543 

Hatton,  Julia  Anne  -  556 
Haviland,  Robert  Thomas  -  372 

Haviland,  Thomas     -  573,  579 

^H^  ^^-  }  2^'  ^^  ^^ 
Hawkins,  Henry     -  -  286 

Hayling,  John  -        -  507 

Hayter,     Sir   William.-) 

Goodenough,  3art.,  >28,  591 

M.P.  -         -  -J 

Heane,  James  Pate  •  -  122 
Helps,  Richard  -  359,  513,  519 
Henley.  William  {1^^J«7,  208. 

Herbert,  Samuel          -  103,  518 

Hicks,  Thomas       •  •  157 

Higgs,  William          -  -  151 

Hinton.  Henry       -  -  553 

Holder,  John  •        •  -524 

Holtham,  William  •  -  302 

Hooper,  Joseph           •  319,  846 

Hooper,  Charles     -  •  473 

Hooper,  Jesse           -  -  565 

Hooper,  William    -  -  460 

Houldey,  Ephraim  •  •  574 

Hoggins,  George        -  -  205 

Hughes,  John  Wodley  -  422 

Hughes,  Robert  Fittler  -  579 

Hughes,  William  Henrv  -  329 

Hvdls,  John .           -      '  -  317 

Hunt,  George            -  -  564 

Husbands,.  John  -  564 

Hntton,  Charles          -  107,  400 

Hyett,  John           -  -  396 

Hyett,  John  Watkins  -  309 


Innell.    Charles  "1      -^  ooi    aoo 
Frederick      -f    68,321,380 


Ireland,  George 
Ireland,  James 
Isacke,  James 


-  565 

-  398 

-  116 


Jacobs,  Augustus  -  -  1 16 
Jacobs,  Harry  •  -  110,  142 
James,  Isaac  .  .  •  584 
Jefis,  Daniel  -  -  396 

Jeffs,    James     Pen-I    „,„  ^i^_ 
drell  -         ./  '*''*''«>" 

Jeffs,  Samuel  -  -  197 

Jellyman,  Francis  •  -  480 
Jellyman,  Henry      -  -  205 

Jennings,  G^rge  -  -  571 
Jennings,  Michael-  •  -  401 
Jennings,  Michael,  junior  -  525 
Jeremey,  Charles  -  -  474 
Jeynes,  Amelia        -  -  529 

Jones,  Anthony  Gilbert  -  10, 239 
Jones,  Charles  -        •  397 

Jones,  Samuel         -  -  427 

Jones,  William  •         -  309 

Jordao,  Benjamin  •  73,  410 


Kam,  Joseph  -  -  519 

Keeling,  John  -  -  402 

Keene,  Thomas  Charles  -  235 

Kendall,  Edward        •  •  160 
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Kent,  G^eoi^ 

-  565 

Kea^  I'komas 

-  521 

King,  Samuel 

-  476 

Kingdon,  Richard 

-    68 

Knight,  Thomas     - 

-  426 

Lake,  John    • 

-  480 

Lane,  David 

-  166 

Lane,  George 

-  509 

Lane,  Henry 

-  204 

Lane,  Henry,  jun. 

-  217 

Lane,  Joseph 

-  402 

Lapington,  Thomas 

-  566 

Lea,  William 

215,  465 

Leach,  George 

-  561 

Lee,  Samuel  - 

-  508 

Lee,  William 

•     -  508 

Lewis,  John  - 

-  408 

Lines,  Frederick     - 

-  566 

Llewellin,  John 

-  508 

Lloyd,  William 

-  565 

Lodge,  Joseph 

-  566 

Lovegrove,  Hemy  Theodore  244 

{220,   242,    294, 
309,  346,  359, 
407, 455,  498-, 
■    594,616. 
LovegroTe,  Samuel  •  529 

Lovesey,  Conway  Whithorn  583 
LoTett,  Joseph        •  -  524 

Lucy,  William  Charles       -  218 


M'Coy,  James        -  -  526 

Mallard,  WilUam  Smith  179, 877 
Mann,  Jeremiah     -  ■>  438 

Mann,  Thomas  Taylor  -  438 
Mathews,  Matthew  -  566 

Matthews,  William  -  89,  257 
Maunder,  John  -  -  239 

May,  Greorge  -  -  438 

May,  Michael  •         -  .  438 

Maysey,  James  -  •  275,  368 
Meadows,  Henry    -  -  567 

Meadows,  Thomas  •  -  566 
Meek,  Francis         •  •  439 

Meredith,  James       •  -  566 

Merrett,  Henry       -  -  523 

Merrett,  William  -  -  308 

Miles,  John    ...  566 

MiUa,  Thnmaa *■. .mJlSS^ 

Miller,  G«orge  -        •  572 

Mills,  John  .  .  208 

Moffatt,  George      -  24,  33,  599 

Monk,  Charles  James  {  ^^^^' 

Monk,  Thomas  Brewer  |  ^\^^' 

Morgan,  Greorge     -  -  479 

Moss,  Joseph  -  180,  216,  423 
Mount,  Francis  William  -  612 
Morrell,  James       -  •  242 


Nash,  Joseph 
Newth,  Charles 
Niblett,  Charles 
Nicholls,  James 
Nicks,  William 


Organ,  James 
Organ,  John 
Orpin,  James 
Orton,  John 


-  330 

-  567 

-  528 
•  431 

-  309,310 


-  163 
•  161 

185,  216 

-  182 


P»ge 
Parker,.  William  -302,379 

Parkes,  Edwin  -  -165 

Parkes,  Joseph  -  •  35,  57 
Parry,  Elizabeth  -  -  567 
Patch,  Samuel  Derrick  •  591 
Payne,  James  -  .163 

Payne,  William  -        -  211 

Pegler,  Thomas       -  -  512 

Perks,  Mary  Ann  -  -  199 
Perks,  Thomas         .  -  198 

Ferris,  Charles         -  -  574 

Ferris,  John  .  -  435 

Peters,  Arthur         .  -  308 

Phelps,  Edwin        -  .  553 

Phelps,  Greorge  -         -  198 

Phelps,  John  -         .   -  198 

Phelps,  John  Hyett  -  567 

Phillips,  John  -  .  524 

Phillpotts,    Abraham!  404,  409. 

Hodgson        .        -J      42Y. 
Pickford,  Greorge        -        -  118 
Ping,  Greorge  -  -  167 

Pitt,  Joshua  Meffen  -  -  679 
PoUard,  Edwin         -  .184 

Potter,  Richard  -  -  415 
Price,  Charlotte       -  -  571 

Price,  Jeremiah  -  463 

Price,  John  ...  \s^ 
Price,      William  1      144,     256 

Philip    -         -/       411. 
Probert,  William       .     137,  419 
Probert,  William,  jun.    152,  551 
Pugh,  George         -  -  525 

Pugh,  Thomas  .         -209 


Ralli,  Peter  Pandia     -  32,  389 

Rea,  Henry     -         -  -  381 

Rea,  James             •  .  568 

Reece,  Frederick  .  568 

Rees,  Henry            .  .  568 

Richards,  John           •  -  568 

Richards,  John  Charles  -  105 

Roberts,  Charles        -  -  432 

Roberts,  Edward     -  -  520 

Roberts,  John  Edmund  -  142 

Roberts,  Samuel        >  .  432 

Roberts,  William    -  -  154 

Robing,  Charles      -  -  219 

Robinson,  Thomas  -  186 

Rose,  Philip           .  .  609 

Rowles,  William         .  .431 

Radge,  James             •  .  529 


Salabank,  James     -  -  525 

Schollar,  Benjamin     -  .  569 

Sharpe,  Edward      •  .  235 

Shergold,  George       •  .  204 

Sholt,  John             -  -  460 

Skillem,  Esther         ■  .  434 

Skillem,  Samuel    -  .  433 
Skinner,  William  James      -  558 

Smart,  Henry         •  .  299 

Smart,  John      .        .  283, 510 

Smith,  John            -  .  375 

Smith,  William           -  .  524 

Smith,  Richard  Tew  -  310 
Smith,  Thomas              -  71,  436 

Stafford,  William    -  -  535 

Stamper,  Francis  -  265,  366 

Stephens,  William  132,  497 

Sterry,  Gieorge       -  -  569 

Strafford,  William      .  -  680 


Tandy,  Daniel 
Tandy,  William 
Tanner,  Llewellin  • 
Taylor,  Giles     - 


-  465 

-  382 

-  526 
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Tajlor,  James    - 

Taynton,  Thomas  -  < 

Thompson,  Bichard 
Tiley,  William 
Tinkler,  William 
Tipping,  John 
Tombs,  Charles 
Tootle,  William 
Townsend,  Beqjamin 
Townsend,  Henry  - 
Townsend,  John 
Trimmer,  Edward  - 
Trueman,  Richard 
Turk,  Mathew 
Tyley,  William 

Upton,  Thomas 


P»ge 

■  135,299 

267,  513, 

539,  551. 

.  119,  122 

-  569 

-  511 

•  439 

-  479 

•  459 

-  241 

-  507 

•  554 
.   1 

-  168 
.  401 

-  569 


-  160 


Yule,  James 
Vaile,  Samuel 
YaQe,  Sarah 
Yaile,  WiUiam 
Yick,  John   • 
Wadley,  John 


.  194 
•  192 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


TAKEN  BEFOBE 


The  Oommissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Existence  of 

Corrupt  Practices 

AT   THE   LAST   GLOUCESTER  ELECTION. 


Commissioners  : 

JAMES  VAUGHAN,  Esq.,  LUCIUS  HENRY  FITZGERALD,  Esq., 
RICHARD  GRIFFITHS  WELFORD,  Esq. 

Secretary — C.  E.  Colebidge,  Esq. 


AT   THE   SIIIRE   HALL,   GLOUCESTER, 


First  Day.— 26th  Septemlwr  1859. 


The  Commission  is  read  by  the  Secretary. 


Francis  Neate  Walsh  is  sworn  as  short-hand  writer  to  the  Commissioners. 


Edwabd  Tbimmeb  sworn  and  examined. 


Ei  Trimmer. 


1.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  believe  you  aro  tlio  Sheriff 
and  returning  officer  for  Uiis  city  ? — I  am. 

2.  And  have  you  been  so  for  some  years  ? — Only 
for  the  present  year. 

3.  Who  were  the  candidates  at  the  last  election  for 
this  city  ? — Sir  Kobert  Walter  Carden,  Mr.  Price, 
and  Mr.  Monk. 

4.  Can  you  tell  me  the  day  of  the  nomination  ? — 
ITie  29th  of  April. 

5.  What  was  the  day  of  the  week  ? — Friday. 

6.  And  was  the  polling  on  the  following  day  ? — 
Yes,  the  polling  was  on  the  following  day. 

7.  Do  you  know  how  long  before  the  nomination 
the  canvass  had  been  conducted  by  the  candidates  ? 
— No,  I  do  not 

8.  The  poll  books  you  returned  to  London,  did  you 
not  ?— I  did. 

9.  But  although  you  have  not  the  poll  books  here, 
you  can  give  us,  can  you  not,  the  numbers  that  were 
polled  for  each  of  the  candidates  ? — Yes,  I  can  ;  the 
numbers  were  for  Mr.  Price  807,  for  Mr. ,  Monk 
779,  and  for  Sir  Robert  Walter  Carden  595. 

10.  Do  you  know  what  the  number  of  the  con- 
stituency is  or  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  last 
election?— 1721. 

1 L  I  do  not  mean  the  number  of  voters  who  polled, 
but  the  total  number  of  the  constituency  ? — I72I  is 
the  number  on  the  register ;  some  of  them  have 
duplicate  qualifications. 

12.  I  think  you  state  that  the  constituency  was 
1721  ?— Yes. 


13.  And  that  that  includes  double  qualifications?    86  Sept  1859. 
— Some  of  them  have  double  qualifications.  — ,— _ 

14.  Out  of  that  number  do  you  know  how  many 
vote  as  freemen  and  how  many  as  householders  ? — 
534  as  freemen  and  1187  as  householders. 

15.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)   Do  some  of  those  names  ' 
appear  upon  both  lists  ? — ^Yes. 

16.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  ? — ^221. 

17.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  221 
appear  both  as  freemen  and  householders  ? — Yes. 

18.  But  besides  double  qualifications  of  that  nature, 
would  there  be  other  double  qualifications  where  a 
householder  was  entered  upon  the  register  in  respect" 
of  two  qualifications,  although  not  a  freeman  ;  might 
he  not  be  entered  in  respect,  for  instance,  of  a  shop  in 
one  place  and  a  house  in  another  ? — Yes  ;  they  are 
entered  as  double,  but  they  only  vote  in  respect  of 
one. 

19.  (Mr.  Welford.)  They  are  entered  as  for  a 
warehouse  in  one  place  and  a  dwelling-house  in 
another  ? — ^Yes  ;  but  they  can  only  vote  once. 

20.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  know  how  many  there 
are  whose  names  appear  twice  upon  the  register  in 
respect  of  occupations  in  different  parts  of  the  borough? 
— I  cannot  tell  you. 

21.  Is  your  knowledge  with  respect  to  elcctionering 
proceedings  in  this  city  confined  to  the  last  election  ? 
— Entirely. 

22.  You  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  relative  numbers 
of  freemen  and  householders  upon  the  register  at 
previous  elections  ? — ^No,  I  do  not« 
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23.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  election  yourself  ? 
— ^Not  the  least ;  I  never  have  done. 

24.  Are  yon  able  to  afford  any  information  to  the 
Commissioners  with  reference  to  the  last  election 
beyond  that  which  you  have  already  given  ? — 1  am 
not  aware  that  I  can.' 

25.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  How  many  parishes  aj-e 
there  in  Gloucester  in  which  there  are  voting  lists  ? 
Fourteen  parishes  and  one  extra-parochial  place. 

Mr.  Carter. — And  that  is  not  an  extra-parochial 


place  now ;  it  has  become  a  hamlet  under  the  late 
act,  and  overseers  are  appointed. 

26.  {Mr.  Vaughan  to  the  witness.)  With  reference 
to  the  register,  I  understand  there  is  a  list  prepared 
for  that  place  ? — That  ia  so. 

27.  Can  you  tell  ns  what  is  the  population  of 
Gloucester  ? — No,  I  cannot ;  I  have  no  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  that. 

28.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Your  duties  are  confined  en- 
tirely to  those  of  returning  officer  ? — Entirely. 


n.  H.  Carter. 


Richard  Hodges  Cabxeb  sworn  and  examined. 


29.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  believe  you  are  a  member  of 
bar  ? — Yes. 

30.  You  were  ^pointed,  were  you  not,  the  election 
auditor  for  the  city  ? — Yes. 

31.  Have  you  been  the  election  auditor  of  accounts  > 
for  more  than  one  election  ? — Yes;  for  three  elections; 
1859,  1857,.  and  1855. 

32.  Have  you  the  appointments  made  by  the  re- 
spective candidates  of  the  election  agents  for  the  last 
election  ? — I  have. 

33.  Will  you  produce  them,  if  you  please  ? — ^This 
{producing  it)  is  the  appdintment  by  Sir  Robert 
Cardeb :  this  {producing  another)  is  the  appointment 
by  Mr.  Monk;  and  this  {producing  another)  is  the 
appointment  by  Mr.  Price. 

34.  (  To  Mr.  Trimmer.)  Do  you  produce  copies  of 
the  register? — Yes  {producing them). 

35.  Are  they  true  copies  ? — Yes, 

36.  For  the  years  1858  and  1859  ?— Yes. 

37.  {To  Mr.  Carter.)  I  see  that  Sir  Robert  Carden 
appointed  Mr.' Joseph  Lovegrove  to  be  his  agent  ?— 
Yes. 

38.  Have  you  received  from  Mr.  Lovegrove  an 
account  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  Sir  Robert 
Carden  at  the  last  election  ? — I  have. 

39.  Will  you  produce  it,  if  you  please? — {The 
tntness  produces  the  account.) 

40.  I  see  that  Mr.  Monk  appointed  Mr.  Anthony 
Gilbert  Jones  to  be  his  agent  ? — Yes. 

41.  Have  you  received  from  Mr.  Jones  an  accouot 
of  the  expenses  of  Mr.  Monk's  election  ? — I  have. 

42.  Will  you  produce  it,  if  you  please? — {The 
witness  produces. the  account.) 

43.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Price  appointed  Mr. 
William  Viner  Ellis  to  be  his  agent  ? — Yes. 

44.  Have  you  had  an  account  furnished  to  you  by 
Mr.  Ellis  of  the  expenses  of  Mr.  Price's  election  ? — 
Yes. 

45.  Will  you  produce  that  also,  if  you  please  ? — 
(  The  witness  produces  the  account.) 

46.  The  total  amount,  I  see,  of  the  account  rendered 
by  Mr.  Monk  is  464/.  1 1*.  5d.  ?— Yes. 

47.  Have  you  discharged  the  various  items  in  this 
account? — ^No,  I  have  not.  Ihave  the  accounts  of 
Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk,  and  here  they  are :  that 
is  to  say,  the  bills  and  the  vouchers. 

48.  Have  you  received  the  money  for  the  payment 
of  these  accounts  ? — ^No,  I  have  not, 

49.  Not  from  either  of  the  parties  ?— Not  from 
either  of  them.  I  did  upon  the  former  occasion  paj 
some  of  the  bills,  but  on  the  occasion  of  the  last 
election  I  paid  scarcely  any  of  them. 

50.  I  observe  that  this  account  of  Mr.  Monk's 
rendered  by  Mr.  Jones  is  dated  the  29th  July  1859  ? 
—Yes, 

51.  Did  you  receive  it  at  that  time  ? — ^Yes. 

52.  That  is  an  abstract,  I  suppose,  of  all  the 
accounts  and  vouchers  which  you  have  there  ? — 
Exactly  so.  Perhaps  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say 
that  I  have  not  received  the  vouchers  and  bills  of  Sir 
Robert  Carden.  I  understand  that  about  two  thirds  of 
the  bills  have  been  paid  and  that  the  remaining  one 
third  is  unsettled. 

53.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  the  money  pass  through 
your  hands  ? — No.  It  did  on  the  former  occasion ;  but 
on  the  last  occasion  that  seems  to  have  been  dispensed 
with. 


54.  How  is  that  by  act  of  Parliament  ? — The  act 
of  Parliament  requires  the  money  to  be  paid  into  my 
hands,  and  that  I  should  take  a  receipt,  or  that  a  sum 
of  money  should  be  placed  in  a  bank,  upon  which 
I  should  draw  cheques  to  pay  the  amounts  due. 

Mr.  lovegrove. — I  am  quite  prepared  to  hand 
over  to  Mr.  Carter  all  the  accounts  that  have  been 
paid. 

55.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  see  that  the  total  of  Sir 
Robert  Carden's  expenses  is  put  down  at 
1,031/.  10*.  lid.  ?— Yes. 

56.  But  the  accounts  making  out  that  amount  you 
have  not  yet  received  ? — I  have  not  yet  received  them. 
You  will  find  that  in  Sir  Robert  Carden's  account 
there  are  disputed  items  to  the  amount  of  33/.  1  \s.  \0d.; 
in  Mr.  Price's,  27/.  I0».  Id.;  and  in  Mr.  Monk's, 
27/.  10$.  Td.  Those  amounts  have  not  been  settled. 
I  have  the  abstract  here  as  published. 

57.  The  account  rendered  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Price 
makes  the  amount  of  the  expenses  464/.  1  Is.  5d.  ? — 
Yes. 

58.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  the 
accounts  of  Mr.  Monk  and  Mr.  Price,  but  that  you 
have  not  the  accounts  of  Sir  Robert  Carden,  though 
Mr.  Lovegrove  states  he  is  quite  ready  to  produce 
them  ? — Yes. 

59.  And  you  say  that  you  have  not  received  any 
money  for  the  payment  of  these  amounts  froni  any  of 
the  candidates  ? — No ;  I  have  received  nothing  what- 
ever. Perhaps  it  is  right  that  I  should  say  I  believe  all 
the  accounts  are  settled,  except  the  account  of  the 
Sheriff.  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk  dispute  that 
account,  and  that  account  remains  unsettled. 

60.  Do  you  mean  that  the  accounts  are  paid  ? — 
Yes ;  but  the  Sheriff's  account  is  not  settled,  inas- 
much as  there  is  a  dispute  with  regard  to  the  amount. 
The  under-sheriff  claims  a  larger  amount  than  they 
are  willing  to  pay,  and  consequently  they  instructed 
me  to  make  a  tender,  which  tender  I  have'  made. 
When  I  say,  therefore,  that  the  accounts  have  been 
settled,  it  is  right  that  I  should  make  that  exception. 

61.  I  thought  you  said  that  you  had  not  re- 
ceived any  money  in  respect  of  these  accounts  ? — 
I  have  not  received  any  money  in  respect  of  those 
which  have  been  actually  paid,  but  this  money  was 
placed  in  my  hands  for  the  purpose  of  my  making  a 
tender  to  the  under-sheriff,  which  I  did,  and  that  is 
all  the  money  I  have  received.  I  have  had  notliing 
to  do  with  the  payment  of  accounts  that  are  un- 
disputed. 

62.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Then  the  directions  of  the 
act  have  not  been  followed  either  by  the  candidates 
or  their  agents  ? — No. 

63.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  The  act  of  Parliament,  you 
are  aware,  expressly  provides  that  all  payments  shall 
be  made  by  the  election  auditor,  except  those  which 
have  been  incurred  prior  to  the  day  of  nomination  ? 
—  Yes ;  and  of  which  they  generally  render  an 
account,  which  account  I  have  had  in  fact  from 
Mr.  Lovegrove. 

64. 1  understand  you  to  say  that  in  point  of  fact  all 
you  have  had  to  do  with  these  accounts  has  been 
that  you  received  this  transcript  and  certain  vouchers, 
which  you  have  handed  up  to  us  ? — Yes  ;  and  made 
out  an  abstract  of  the  whole  of  the  accounts,  and 
published  it ;  that  is  all. 

65.   And  those  accounts   and  bills   have  been 
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paid  by  the  candidates  or  their  agents? — By  the 
agents. 

66.  ( Mr.  fVel/ord.)  Have  you  any  discretion,  with 
respect  to  these  payments,  to  determine  whether  they 
are  proper  payments  to  be  made  or  not  ? — ^Not  tho 
slightest.  I  thought  when  I  was  first  appointed 
election  auditor  that  I  had  -some  discretion  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  bills,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest. 
All  I  can  do  is  to  receive  the  accounts,  and  make  a 
summary  or  abstract  of  them,  and  publish  it. 

67.  Then,  as  auditor,  you  have  no  control  whatever 
over  the  expenditure  ? — None  whatever. 

68.  You  simply  make  an  abstract  of  the  accounts 
that  are  sent  to  you  ? — That  is  all.  I  mako  a 
return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  they  require 
to  be  made  at  the  end  of  every  election. 

69.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  you  saw  a  payment 
entered  in  the  accounts  which  to  your  knowledge 
was  an  illegal  payment,  and  contrary  to  the  act  of 
Parliament,  it  would  not  be  your  duty  to  strike  it 
out  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  authority  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind  ;  that  I  suppose  is  one  reason  why 
the  act  of  Parliament  has  been  treated  as  almost  a 
dead  letter. 

70.  {Jfr.  Vaughan.)  The  18th  section  of  the  act 
of  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  102.  expressly  provides,  that 
"  No  payment  of  any  bill,  charge,  or  claim,  or  of  any 
money  whatever,  for  or  in  respect  of  any  election,  or 
the  expenses  thereof,  (except  as  herein  excepted,) 
shall  be  made  by  or  by  the  authority  of  any  candidate, 
except  by  or  through  such  election  auditor,  and  any 
payment  made  by  or  by  the  authority  of  any  candi- 
date otherwise  than  as  her"eiu  provided  shall  be 
deemed  or  taken  to  be  an  illegal  payment,  and  upon 
proof  thereof  such  candidate  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of 
ten  pounds,  with  double  the  amount  of  such  illegal 
payment,  and  full  costs  of  suit,  to  any  person  who  will 
sue  for  tho  same :  provided  always,  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  candidate,  by  himself  or  his  agent,  to 
name  any  banker  through  whom  alone  such  bills, 
charges,  or  claims,  or  money  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  election  auditor,  and  in  that  case  the 
election  auditor  shall  pay  such  bills,  charges,  and 
claims  by  cheques  drawn  on  such  banker,  to  be  coun- 
tersigned by  the  candidate,  or  some  person  on  his 
behalf  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose."  You 
are  aware  of  that  provision  ? — Yes. 

71.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  certify  in  your  return 
to  the  House  of  Commons  that  payment  has  been 
made  of  the  accounts  ?— No  ;  they  only  call  upon  me 
to  certify  the  amount  of  money  expended  and  the 
number  of  voters. 

72.  It  would  not  appear  upon  the  face  of  your 
return  that  the  parties  had  made  these  pay- 
ments themselves,  and  not  through  you  ?— Certainly 
not 

73.  Were  the  accounts  of  the  agents  of  each  of  the 
candidates  sent  in  to  you  on  the  day  on  which  they 
bear  date  ? — Yes  ;  the  abstract. 

74.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  It  has  been  done  very  irre- 
gularly, because  you  ought  to  have  prepared  the 
abstract  yourself  ?— So  I  did. 

75.  But  the  accounts  hav6  not  been  furnished  to 
you,  as  I  understand  ? — That  is  the  general  statement 
of  the  account  that  I  first  handed  in ;  it  is  a  statement 
of  the  money  expended  under  certain  heads,  and 
from  that  I  prepared  an  abstract,  which  was  pub- 
lished, and  that  I  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  State's 
office;  bat  I  am  told  that  something  was  said 
to  me  about  the  accounts  after  the  election  was 
over. 

76.  Were  all  these  accounts  sent  in  before  or  after 
the  trial  of  the  petition  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — 
They  were  sent  in  after  the  trial  of  the  petition. 
You  will  observe  that  the  act  of  Parliament  requires 
that  they  should  be  sent  in  within  three  months  of 
the  day  of  the  election;  I  think  that  that  time 
expired  on  the  30th'  of  July,  and  the  petition  was 
heard  antecedent  to  that. 

77.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  It  appears  that  the  expen- 
ditoce  on  the  oq«  lide  wu  more  than  double  that  of 


the  other.    You  did  not  exorcise  any  authority  to    HB.  Carter, 

check  that  ? — ^That  is  accounted  for  in  this  way:  

Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk  were,  ob  it  were,  in  one    2«  Se^  1859. 

interest,  and  their  expenses  were  divided  ;  you  will 

see  that  the  sums  are  exactly  alike,  464/.  and  a 
fraction  in  the  one  case,  and  464/.  and  a  fraction  in 
the  other. 

78.  There  appear  to  be  some  items  disputed. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  that.? — The  principal  item 
that  is  disputed  is  the  under-sherifi''s  account ;  that 
is  disputed  by  Mr.  Monk's  agent  and  by  the  agent  of 
Mr.  Price, 

79.  That  is  a  dispute  between  the  candidates  and 
the  Sheriff?— Exactly. 

80.  It  is  not  an  objection  made  by  you  to  the 
account  as  an  improper  one  ? — No ;  I  have  no  autho- 
rity to  make  any  objection.  I  did  on  one  occasion 
interfere  in  that  way,  but  I  found  out  afterwards 
that  I  had  no  authority  whatever  to  do  so. 

81.  How  did  you  ascertain  that  you  had  no  autho- 
rity ? — Merely  by  reference  to  tlie  act  of  Parliament, 
by  the  opinions  of  the  profession  generally,  and  also 
by  what  was  said  on  the  hearing  of  tho  petition  two 
years  ago. 

82.  Was  there  any  decision  come  to  by  the  com- 
mittee upon  the  question  ? — None ;  but  the  opinion 
of  the  bar  was  that  I  had  no  authority.  I  am  parti- 
cularly desired  to  mention,  that  something  was  said 
to  me  about  my  making  these  payments,  or  their 
making  them.  It  did  not  appear  to  me  that  it 
mattered  much  who  made  them,  .is  I  had  no  authority 
to  interfere  with  the  accounts.  At  all  evcuts,  I  had 
not  the  money  to  pay  tlio  accounts,  and  I  understand 
that  they  were  not  p.aid  in  one  case  until  last 
week. 

83.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  We  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  looking  through  tho  accounts,  and  possibly  also  of 
obtaining  accounts  from  other  parties.  Have  you  now 
handed  in  to  us  all  the  documents  you  hav^  with  tho 
exception  of  the  vouchers  for  the  abstracts  which 
were  rendered  by  the  agents  of  the  different  candi- 
dates ? — ^Yes. 

84.  One  of  my  learned  friends  wishes  to  h^e  the 
vouchers  piit  in  ;  perhaps  you  will  put  them  in  now? 
— {The  Witness  delivers  in  the  documents  referred 
to.) 

85.  Are  those  the  whole  of  them? — ^Those  are  all  I 
have  received. 

86.  From  both  parties  ? — ^Thoso  are  from  Mr, 
Price's  agent  and  from  Mr.  Monk's  agent.  The  others 
I  have  not  received. 

87.  When  you  obtain  the  others  you  will  hand  then 
in,  if  you  please  ? — I  will  do  so. 

JIfr.  Lovegrove. — Mr.  Carter  shall  have  them  this 
evening. 

The  Witness'. — The  only  other  paper  I  have  is  a 
copy  of  the  abstract  that  was  inserted  in  the  news- 
paper, in  compliance  with  the  act  of  Parliament. 

■88.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  In  what  respect  does  that 
differ  ? — ^It  does  not  differ  at  all.  It  is  a  statement 
made  out  by  me  from  the  accoimts  rendered ;  it  is  a 
general  summary  of  the  expenses. 

89.  Somewhat  more  compressed,  I  suppose,  than  the 
other  ? — Yes. 

90.  {Mr.    Vaughan.)    You    have  been   for  many 
.  years  acquainted  with  the  constituency  of  Gloucester, 

have  you  not  ? — I  have. 

91.  Do  you  remember  the  natureof  the  constituoncy 
before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  ? — Yes. 

92.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  elections  anterior 
to  that  act,  but  I  will  just  ask  you  this  question, 
how  was  the  constituency  then  composed  ?— Of  free- 
men by  birth  and  freemen  by  apprenticeship  ;  that  i^ 
an  the  sons  of  freemen  become  freemen  by  birth  pro- 
vided the  father  tak^s  up  his  freedom  before  ihh  Urth 
of  the  son  ;  otherwise  he  would  be  diafranchiscd. 

93.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  freemen  that 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  ? 
—I  believe  about  2,000. 

94.  You  state  that  to  the  best  o£  your  bdief  ? — Yes; 
I  think  it  was  nearly  that  ntrinber  for  a  long  period.  ' 
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B.  B.  Carter.        95.  Do  you  agree  in  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 

Trimmer,  that  the  namber  of  freemen  at  the  last 

28  Sept  1859.    election  was  534  ?— I  suppose  that  is  correct. 
"  96.  It  would  be  about  that  ? — Yes  ;  and  of  the 

2,000  freemen  there  were  about  1,200  not  resident. 

97.  At  that  time  ?— Yes. 

98.  Do  the  larger  proportion  of  the  534  freemen  at 
present  live  within  the  precincts  of  the  city,  or  do 
they  live  outside  the  precincts,  and  within  the  radius 
.of  seven  miles  ? — The  number  of  out-freemen  at  the 

last  election  was  197. 

99.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Within  the  seven  miles  ? — 
Yes  ;  197. 

100.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  the  freemen  for  the  most 
part  artisans? — That  is  a  difficult  question.  I  should 
think  they  are  not ;  some  of  them  are  gentlemen,  and 
some  are  dealers  and  farmers. 

101.  It  is  stated  that  221  persons  apiiear  on  the 
register  in  respect  of  both  qualifications  ;  that  is,  as 
iVeemen  and  as  householders.  Does  that  agree  with 
your  opinion  ? — ^Yes ;  that  is  the  fact.  The  number  of 
householders  having  qualifications  within  the  limit 
and  residing  without  was  51  at  the  last  election. 

102.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Without  the  limit  of  seven 
miles  ? — ^No  ;  without  the  parliamentary  boundary. 

103.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Of  those  51,  is  there  any 
large  part  who  have  business  in  the  city  ? — Most  of 
them. 

104.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Ecsiding  without  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  borough? — Yes  ;  witliout  the  parliamen- 
tary boundary  of  the  city. 

105.  And  within  seven  miles  ? — Yes. 

106.  We  hear  that  the  householders  are  1,187  by 
the  register  of  1859  ? — That,  1  suppose,  is  correct. 

107.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  carry  your 
mind  back  to  the  first  election  that  took  place  after 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  ?  Can  you  tell  me  who 
were  the  candidates  at  that  election  ? — On  the  first 
election  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  the 
candidates  were  Captain  Berkeley,  Mr.  Phillpotts,  and 
Mr.  Hope. 

108.  In  what  year  was  that  ? — ^In  December  1832. 

109.  Who  were  returned  on  that  occasion  ? — Cap- 
tain Berkeley  and  Mr.  Phillpotts. 

1 10.  Can  you  state  what  the  constituency  was  at 
that  time  ? — I  can  give  you  the  numbers  polled  but 
not  the  constituency.  The  numbers  polled  for  Cap- 
tain Berkeley  were  684,  for  Mr.  Phillpotts  658,  and 
for  Mr.  Hope  549. 

111.  Was  that  a  strongly  contested  election? — Yes. 

112.  Then  have  the  kindness  to  proceed  to  the  next 
election  ? — The  next  election  was  in  April  1833. 

113.  Who  were  the  candidates  ?— Mr.  Hope  and 
Captain  Berkeley. 

114.  Only  two  candidates? — Only  two.  Captain 
Berkeley  had  accepted  the  office  of  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  vacated  his  seat. 

115.  What  were  the  numbers  polled? — For  Mr. 
Hope  506,  and  for  Captain  Berkeley  457. 

116.  {Mr.  fVelford.)  Do  you  know  the  number  of 
the  constituency  at  that  time  ? — No;  but  it  can  easily 
be  furnished.     The  next  election  was  in  1835. 

117.  In  what  month? — In  January.  The  candidates 
were  Mr.  Hope,  Captain  Berkeley,  Mr.  Phillpotts,  and 
Mr.  Cother.  There  were  polled  for  Mr.  Hope  621, 
for  Captain  Berkeley  707,  for  Mr.  Cother  402,  and 
for  Mr.  Phillpotts  504.  The  next  election  was  in 
1837.  The  candidates  were  Mr.  Hope,  Mr.  Phillpotts, 
and  Captain  Berkeley.  Mr.  Hope  polled  727,  Mr. 
Phillpotts  719,  and  Captain  Berkeley  630. 

118.  In  what  month  was  that  ? — ^In  March  1837. 
The  number  put  down  here  is  1264  voters.  That 
was  followed  by  a  petition. 

119.  {Mr,  Vaughan.)  Was  that  election  in  1837  the 
first  election  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act  which  was  followed  by  a  petition  ? — That  was 
the  first. 

120.  Who  were  the  petitioners  on  that  occasion  ? 
Upon  my  word  I  cannot  recollect  the  names. 

121.  I  mean  what  candidate  petitioned  against  the 
other  ?— Captain  Berkeley. 


122.  What  was  the  result  of  that  petition  ? — The 
result  of  that  petition  was  that  Mr.  Hope  accepted  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds,  and  that  produced  a  vacancy,  of 
course. 

123.  {Mr.  Welford^  Did  the  committee  come  to 
any  decision  ? — ^No  ;  it  was .  compromised  by  the 
leaiders. 

124.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  The  committee,  I  suppose, 
did  not  sit  ? — The  committee  sat ;  and  the  counsel  for 
the  petitioner  made  an  opening  speech,  and  then  the 
leaders  compromised. 

125.  No  evidence  in  fact  was  given  ? — No. 

126.  Then  Mr.  Hope  having  accepted  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds,  and  there  being  a  vacancy,  who  were  then 
the  candidates? — In  May  1838  the  candidates  were 
Mr.  Hope  and  Colonel  Webb.  Captain  Berkeley 
retired. 

127.  Who  was  returned  ? — ^Mr.  Hope.  He  polled 
685,  and  Colonel  Webb  579. 

128.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Was  that  followed  by  a 
petition  ? — ^No. 

129.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  When  was  the  next  elec- 
tion ? — The  next  election  was  in  June  1841.  The 
candidates  were  Mr.  Hope,  Captaiq  Berkeley,  Mr. 
Philpotts,  and  Lord  Loftus.  Mr.  Hope  polled  646, 
CapUin  Berkeley  732,  Mr.  Phillpotts  753,  and  Lord 
Loftus  510. 

130.  Was  there  a  petition  ? — ^No ;  there  was  no 
contested  election  after  that  till  July  1852. 

131.  Can  you  state  what  elections  did  take  place 
from  1841  down  to  1852  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

132.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Who  were  the  members  for 
the  city  during  that  interval  ? — Mr.  Phillpotts  and 
Captain  Berkeley. 

133.  Then  if  they  were  re-elected  their  returns 
were  not  contested  ? — No. 

134.  From  1841  to  1852  they  represented  the  city? 
— I  do  not  know.  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  that 
they  were  the  members  for  the  whole  time,  but  they 
were  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  time.  There  was 
an  election  in  1847  when  Captain  Berkeley  and  Mr. 
iHope  were  re-elected  unopposed. 

135.  Was  that  a  contested  election  ? — ^No.  I  re- 
member Mr.  Price  was  a  candidate,  but  he  retired 
before  the  polling. 

136.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  sat  till 
1847  ? — I  believe  that  was  the  case  ;  Mr."  Phillpotts 
retired. 

137.  When  did  he  retire  ? — He  resigned  at  the 
time  when  Mr.  Price  became  a  candidate. 

138.  When  was  that  ?— That  was  in  1847.  He 
retired  the  day  before  the  nomination,  and  then  the 
place  was  represented  by  Captain  Berkeley  and  Mr. 
Hope. 

139.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  1847  there 
were  three  candidates,  Captain  Berkeley,  Mr.  Hope, 
and  Mr.  Phillpotts  ? — ^No ;  Captain  Berkeley,  Mr. 
Hope,  and  Mr.  Price. 

140.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Mr.  Price  was  a  candidate, 
but  did  not  go  to  the  poll  ? — No. 

141.  {Mr.  Vattghan.)  There  was  no  election  from 
that  time  tiU  1852  ?— Till  1852. 

142.  What  was  the  date  of  the  election  in  1847  ? — 
That  was  a  general  election. 

143.  Do  you  know  in  what  month  it  was  ? — June. 

144.  Then  in  1852  who  were  the  candidates  ? — 
The  candidates  were  Mr.  Hope,  Captain  Berkeley, 
and  Mr.  Price. 

145.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  In  what  month  was  that  ? — 
In  July.  Mr.  Hope  polled  766,  Captain  Berkeley  786, 
and  Mr.  Price  851. 

146.  Was  there  any  petition  after  that  election  ? — 
No. 

147.  When  was  the  next  election  ? — The  next  elec- 
tion was  in  1853. 

148.  Can  you  tell  me  the  month  ? — ^In  January.  I 
have  it  down  here  {referring  to  a  paper)  that  Mr. 
Hope  and  Captain  Berkeley  then  got  returned  ;  but 
-I  think  that  must  be  a  mistake. 

149.  Was  there  no  contest  ? — I  have  it  so,  but  I 
think  that  ciumot  be  right.    That  was  a  contest  in 
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consequence  of  Captain  Berkeley  having  vacated  his 
seat  hy.the  acceptance  of  office.  The  numbers  polled 
were,  for  Captain  Berkeley  761,  and  Mr.  Hope  670. 

150.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Was  there  a  petition  ?— No. 

151.  (Mr.  Vauffhan.)  When  was  the  next  election 
after  that  ? — The  next  was  the  election  of  Mr.  Pi-ico 
in  1855.  He  resigned  his  seat,  and  accepted  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds  in  consequence  of  some  question 
about  a  contract. 

152.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  He  had  been  member  before? 
— ^Yes  ;  he  was  then  member. 

153.  (Mr.  Vaughan)  Was  Mr.  Price  re-elected 
nnopposed  ? — He  was  re-elected  unopposed. 

154.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  In  what  month  in  1855  was 
he  returned  ? — ^In  March,  I  believe.  That  was  the 
first  time  I  received  an  account. 

155.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  When  was  the  next  election  ? 
— In  March  1857  there  was  another  election.  The 
candidates  were  Sir  Robert  Cardcn,  Captain  Berkeley 
(Admiral  Berkeley  then),  and  Mr.  Price.  Sir  Robert 
Carden  polled  743  votes.  Captain  Berkeley  710,  and 
Mr.  Price  717. 

156.  Was  there  a  petition  ? — There  were  two 
petitions. 

157.  Cross  petitions  ? — Yes. 

158.  What  was  the  result  ? — I  should  state  that 
the  one  party  petitioned  against  the  return  of  Sir , 
Robert  Carden,  and  the  friends  of  Sir  Robert  Carden 
petitioned  against  the  return  of  Mr.  Price.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  was  that  they  were  both 
duly  elected. 

159.  Then  we  come  to  the  last  election  ? — The  last 
election  was  in  April  1859. 

160.  What    were    the    principles  represented  by 
.  Mr.  Hope  ? — Conservative. 

161.  Mr.  PhiUpotts  ?— Liberal. 

162.  Captain  Berkeley  ? —The  same. 

163.  Mr.  Cother  ? — I  should  rather  say  he  was  a 
Tory. 

164.  Upon  what  principles  was  he  a  candidate  ?— 
On  the  Tory  principles.  He  was  considerably  beyond 
Mr.  Hope. 

165.  Colonel  Webb  ?— Colonel  Webb  was  a  Whig. 

166.  You  said  just  now  Mr.  Fhillpotts  and  Captain 
Berkeley  were  Liberals.  Do  you  distinguish  between 
Liberals  and  Whigs?  — I  should  consider  Captain 
Berkeley  and  Colonel  Webb  as  being  precisely  in  the 
same  interest. 

167.  Lord  LoftuS  ? — He  was  a  Tory,  I  believe ; 
I  do  not  know  much  of  his  opinions. 

168.  Mr.  Price  ? — I  should  say  Liberal. 

169-  Sir  Robert  Carden  was  a  Conservative  ? — A 
Conservative.  Mr.  Phillpotts,  I  suppose,  would  bo 
called  an  independent.  His  support  was  derived 
from  both  sides. 

•170.  Was  either  of  those  gentlemen.  Captain  Ber- 
keley, Mr.  Phillpotts,  or  Mr.  Hope,  a  member  for  the 
city  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  ? — Mr. 
PfaoUpotts  was,  and  Captain  Berkeley  and  Colonel 
Webb  also. 

171.  Do  you  mean  that  immediately  before  the 
passing  of  that  act  Captain  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Phill- 
potts sat  for  this  city  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Phillpotts  had 
one  contested  election  previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act. 

172.  Colonel  Webb  had  also  a  seat  for  the  city 
before  the  Reform  Act,  had  he  not  ? — Yes. 

178.  For  more  than  one  Parliament  ? — Yes.  He 
was  a  candidate  in  1816,  when  he  was  elected,  and  in 
1818,  when  Captain  Berkeley  was  defeated. 

174.  Had  Mr.  Hope  also  a  seat  for  the  city  ? — No. 
Mr.  Hope  became  a  candidate  at  the  first  election 
after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act. 

175.  You  were  going  to  give  us  just  now  the  popu- 
lation ? — At  the  last  census  the  population  within  the 
parliamentary  boundary  was  17,306,  and  without  the 
parliamen^ry  boundary  the  number  was  5,026.  There 
are  five  parishes  that  are  part  within  and  part  with- 
out the  parliamentary  boundary. 

176.  But  for  the  purposes  of  an  election  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  would  be  only  17,306  ? — Yes  ;  that 


is,  within  the  parliamentary  limit.    At  the  time  of  the    R.  n.  Carter. 

Reform  Bill  we  sent  up  a  plan  for  an  enlargement,         

but  it  was  rejected.  26  Sept  1859. 

177.  (Mr.   Welford^  Would  your  plan  have  in-      . 

eluded  a  larger  number  of  persQns  than  are  included 

in  the  present  parliamentary  boundary  ? — It  would 
have  included,  I  take  it,  the  whole  of  that  5,026. 

178.  What  is  the  character  of  that  population  ;  is 
it  rural  or  a  town  population  ? — More  of  a  town 
population.  Gardeners  would  be  the  only  rural  part 
of  it.  Between  1841  and  1851  it  increased  nearly 
1,700.  The  increase  in  the  city  was  about  2,600, 1 
think. 

179.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  have  yourself,  I  believe, 
taken  a  considerable  part  in  elections  for  the  city, 
have  you  not  ? — ^Up  to  the  time  I  became  auditor. 

180.  Which  was  in  1855  ?— Yes. 

181.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  The  whole  number  on  the 
register  at  the  last  election  was  1,721  ?  Is  that  right? 
—Yes. 

182.  Of  those  534  were  freemen  ? — Yes. 

183.  And  1,187  were  householders  ? — Yes. 

184.  There  are  only  two  lists,  I  suppose  ? — That 
is  all. 

185.  Of  those  it  was  stated  that  221  were  twice  on 
the  register  ? — Yes. 

186.  221  freemen  also  appeared  as  householders  ? 
—Yes. 

187.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  householders 
who  are  twice  on  the  register  for  different  qualifica- 
tions ? — ^No,  I  cannot.  , 

188»  I  want  to  get  the  whole  number  of  people 
entitled  to  vote  ? — ^If  you  subtract  241  that  will  give 
the  exact  number. 

189.  AH  the  rest  have  double  qualifications  ? — Yes ; 
that  is  to  say,  freemen  and  householders. 

190.  We  undei*8tand  also  that  some  of  the  house- 
holders appear  on  the  two  lists  ? — Very  few,  I  should 
say. 

191.  1,500  and  a  few  more  would  give  the  exact 
number,  I  suppose  ? — Yes;  I  think  99  out  of  100  are 
cases  of  persons  being,  as  I  am,  freemen  and  house- 
holders. 

192.  With  reference  to  the  diminution  of  the  nusi- 
ber  of  freemen,  how  happens  it  that  the  freemen  who 
before  the  Reform  Act  you  state  amounted  to  2,000 
now  amount  to  a  less  number  ? — In  consequence  of 
the  seven-miles  clause.  When,  before  the  Reform  Act, 
a  contested  election  took  place,  the  candidate  was  at 
the  expense  of  bringing  the  voters  here,  and  was  also 
at  the  expense  of  taking  op  their  freedom ;  that  is,  he 
paid  everything,  and  they  were  brought  up  here  to 
vote  ;  but  since  that  time  they  have  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  take  up  their  freedom. 

193.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  stated  that  at  that  time 
1,200  were  non-resident ;  therefore  that  brings  the 
number  down  at  once  to  800  ?— Yes. 

194.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Are  there  any  freemen  now 
who  are  excluded  from  being  put  ou  the  list  in  con- 
sequence of  non-residence  ? — Yes  ;  no  doubt  a  great  4 
number  ;  a  very  large  number  ;  but  they  gradually  fall 

away  in  consequence .  of  many  persons  not  taking 
up  their  freedom;  formerly  there  was  a  IL  stamp 
upon  it,  and  they  seldom  took  up  their  freedom 
till  they  came  to  vote,  a^d  then  the  candidate  was  at 
the  entire  expense  of  taking  up  the  freedom  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  We  used  to  reckon  the  cost  altogether 
about  12/.  a  head  for  paying  the  expenses  of  a  man's 
admission  and  the  expenses  of  coming  and  returning 
and  so  on.  1  have  known  40,000/  spent  in  an 
election. 

195.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  To  that  cause  you  attribute 
the  reduction  in  the  numbers  from  800  resident  free- 
men at  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  to  534  now  ? — 
I  am  speaking  now  with  reference  to  those  who  are 
away  from  the  place  altt^ether.  There  is  one  circum- 
stance it  is  necessary  I  should  state,  and  that  is  that 
previous  to  the  Reform  Act  the  corporation  made 
honorary  freemen,  the  power  to  do  which  was  taken' 
away  by  a  clause  in  the  Reform  Act 

196.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Had  those  honorary  freemen 
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a  right  to  the  franchise  ? — ^Yea ;  it  entitled  them  at 
once  to  all  the  privileges  of  freemen.  I  believe  most 
corporations  exercised  that  power. 

197.  Have  the  freemen  of  Gloucester  any  other 
privilege  from  their  freedom  except  the  franchise  ? — 
Yes  ;  they  have  the  privilege  of  turning  out  upon  the 
meadows'and  commonable  lands,  and  so  on. 

198.  Is  that  a  valuable  privilege  to  them?— To 
some  persons,  but  it  is  only  exercised  by  a  few.  At 
one  time  they  had  the  exclusive  right  to  the  schools 
and  charities,  but  that  has  been  very  much  interfered 
with  and  altered. 

199.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Is  there  any  extent  of  com- 
monable land  or  commonable  meadows  ? — Yes ;  there 
are  two  large  meadows,  into  one  of  which  they  turn 
in  after  the  first  pasture  is  taken  away,  and  in  the 
other  they  depasture  all  the  year  round. 

200.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  was  proposing  to  ask  you, 
with  regard  to  your  connexion  with  the  elections  in 
this  borough,  what  your  knowledge  was.  Probably 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  whether  you  took 
an  active  part  in  all  the  previous  elections  that  have 
taken  place  since  the  Reform  Act  down  to  1855  ? — I 
think  thei"e  were  one  or  two  elections  preceding  the 
one  in  1853  that  I  did  not  interfere  with.  I  am  told 
(I  do  not  know  that  it  is  material)  that  in  1852  there 
was  a  petition  presented  against  the  return  of  Mr. 
Price,  but  that  it  was  not  prosecuted. 

201.  {Mr,  Fitzgerald.)  In  what  year  was  that? — 
1 11852. 

202.  With  the  exception  you  have  mentioned,  you 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the  elections  ? — Yes. 

203.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  presented  the  petition 
to  which  you  have  just  referred? — Mr.  Hope's  friends. 
I  do  not  know  who  the  parties  were  who  signed  it. 

204.  Were  you  connected  with  the  various  elections 
aa  agent  for  any  of  the  candidates  ? — ^I  was  agent  for 
Captain  Berkeley  in  several  of  the  elections,  audi 
supported  Mr.  PhiUpotts  in  one  or  two  of  his  elections  ; 
two  I  think  ;  of  one  I  am  certain. 

205.  You  were  agent  for  Captain  Berkeley  iu  all 
the  elections  for  which  he  was  candidate  ? — Not  in 
all.  I  did  not  interfere  in  the  election  of  1853  or  in 
any  of  the  subsequent  ones. 

206.  Yon  were  agent  also  for  Mr.  PhiUpotts  at  some 
of  the  elections  ? — I  was  not  his  agent.  I  was  one  of 
his  committee.  I  supported  Mr.  Phillpotts  befoce  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act 

207.  From  your  knowledge,  as  agent,  of  elections 
which  have  taken  place:  sroce .  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  are  you  able  to  speak  as  to  the  expenses 
of  those  elections  ? — Certainly.  I  could  not  give  you 
the  expenses,  for  I  have  not  the  papers  with  me,  but 
I  could  tell  you  what,  was  the  highest  and  lowest 
amount^  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

208.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that  at  present.  We 
shall  have  to  call  you  again  to  speak  to  those  expenses. 
Your  infom^tion  at  present  does  not  come  down 
lower  than  the  election  of  1853  ? — ^No. 

209.  But  are  you  able  to  speak  generally  as  to  the 
expenses  of  the  different  candidates  at  the  elections 
previous  ? — No  ;  I  could  only  speak  with  reference  to 
Captain  Berkeley's  election  ;  the  others  would  be  mere 
hearsay,  not  derived  from  any  actual  knowledge.  I 
did  see  something  of  the  accounts,  but  I  would  not 
undertake  to  speak  to  them. 

210.  You  know,  of  course,  the  agents  that  appeared 
for  the  various  parties  at  those  elections  on  the  other 
side ;  on  that  of  Mr.  Hope  ? — Yes. 

211.  You  having  appeared  for  Captain  Berkeley, 
and  at  some  of  the  elections  for  Mr.  Phillpotts,  who 
was  it  who  appeared  for  Mr.  Hope  ? — Mr.  Davis 
principally. 

212.  Is  Mr.  Davis  a  solicitor  ? — ^Yes,  he  was. 

213.  Is  he  alive  ?— No. 

214.  Did  Mr.  Davis  appear  in  the  early  elections  ? 
—Yes. 

215.  Down  to  what  time  ? — I  do  not  think  he  took 
any  active  part  after  1862. 

^  216.  But  down  to  1852  he  was  the  agent^  was  he 


not? — He  took  an  active  part  in  supporting  Mr. 
Hope  down  to  that  time. 

217.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  any  of  the 
gentlemen  who  co-operated  with  Mr.  Davis  at  those 
elections  ? — Mr.  Helps,  Mr.  Matthews,  and  Mr. 
Brown,  who  sits  there,  and  there  was  a  long  list. 
Mr.  Burrup. 

218.  Give  us,  if  you  please,  the  names  of  the  priu- 
cipal  gentlemen  ? — Mr.  Helps,  Mr.  Matthews,  senior,, 
and  Mr.  Burnip. 

219.  Any  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Kemp  ?— He 
is  gone  ;  he  was  here. 

220.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  He  has  left  the  town  ?— 
Yes,  many  years. 

221.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  was  the  last  election 
at  which  Mr.  Kemp  appeared  ? — I  do  not  exactly 
know.  I  know  it  was  at  one  of  the  elections  at  which 
we  were  beaten,  but  I  cannot  give  you  the  date.  I 
believe  it  was  in  1837,  but  1  am  not  quite  sure. 
I  know  we  were  beaten  in  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  It  was  something  like  the  late  occasion 
reversed. 

222.  Since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Kemp,  and  the 
death  "of  Mr.  Davis,  who  are  the  gentlemen  who, 
generally  speaking,  have  represented  Mr.  Hope  here  ? 
— If  you  wUl  be  good  enough  to  ask  Mr.  Lovegrove 
and  the  gentleman  who  sits  next  him  they  can  answer 
you  much  better  than  I  can.  Mr.  Lov^rove,  Mr. 
Burrup,  and  Mr.  Matthews,  and  many  of  the  pro- 
fessional men  in  the  town,  besides  which  there  were 
a  great  number  who  were  not  members  of  the  pro- 
fession.    I  may  mention  Mr.  Helps  also. 

223.  Are  those  gentlemen  all  solicitors  ? — Yes. 

224.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Mr.  Matthews,  junior  ? — 
I  think  it  was  more  Mr.  Matthews,  senior,  but 
Mr.  Matthews,  junior,  has  taken  a  part  in  it  of  late 
years. 

225.  Mr.  Matthews,  senior,  is  dead,  is  he  not? — 
Yes  ;  I  may  mention  also  Mr.  Edward  Washboume 
and  Mr.  Walter  Clutterbuck. 

226.  And  have  those  gentlemen  since  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Hope  transferred  their  services  to  Sir 
Robert  Garden  ? — ^I  should  say  so,  certainly ;  Mc 
Taynton  and  Mr.  George  also  I  may  mention.  I  am 
told  I  am  wrong  about  Mr.  George. 

227.  You  have,  I  suppose,  the  appointment  of  tho 
agents  for  the  election  of  1857  ? — ^I  have.  I  have 
not  the  appointment  in  1855,  but  I  have  the  account. 

228.  How  many  political  parties  should  you- say 
there  are  in  the  City?— At  present  I  should  say 
there  are  three  ;  originally  there  were  two  parties. 

229.  Is  that  since  the  Reform  Act  ? — ^No  ;  it  origi- 
nated on  Mr.  Phillpotts  becoming  a  candidate. 

230.  He  was  a  member  before  the  Reform  Act  ? — 
Yes ;  before  Mr.  Phillpotts  became  a  candidate  the 
parties  were  generally  distinguished  as  Tories  and 
Whigs.  The  only  symbols  of  parties  were  orange 
and  blue. 

231.  Which  were  the  colours  of  the  Tory  party?— 
Blue. 

232.  And  the  others  orange  ? — Yes  ;  and  when 
Mr.  Phillpotts  started  there  was  a  third  party ; 
latterly  that  was  considered  to  be  somewhat  of  the 
Radical  party. 

233.  Then  the  third  party  was  mpre  advanced 
than  the  Whigs  ? — ^Yes. 

234.  And  has  that  state  of  things  continued  since 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  ? — It  did  continue  so 
long  as  Mr.  Phillpotts  was  in  the  representation,  but 
since  that  I  think  it  has  hardly  continued. 

235.  Mr.  Hope  was  the  ;repreEentative  of  the  old 
Tory  party  ? — Yes. 

236.  And  Captain  Berkeley  represented  the  Whigs  ? 
—Yes. 

237.  And  Mr.  Phillpotts  represented  the  more 
advanced  party? — Yes. 

238.  What  were  Mr.  PWllpotts'  colours  ?— Puri)le 
and  white. 

239.  To  what  political  piarty  was  Mr.  Price  sup- 
posed to  belong  ? — The  Liberal  party. 

240.  But  of  the  three  parties  you  have  meationcd 
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which  did  he  belong  to  ? — ^I  have  some  difficulty  in 
answering  the  question.  We  did  not  consider  him 
thoroughly  a  Whig,  but  rather  more  in  advance. 

241.  But  did  he  always  coalesce  with  Captain 
Berkeley  in  the  elections  ? — Yes. 

242.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Had  Mr.  Phillpotts  any  dis- 
tinguishing colour  from  Captain  Berkeley  ? — Of  late 
years  the  colours  have  been  discontinued. 

243.  Colours  have  been  forbidden  to  be  given, 
bnt  they  are  still  used  in  many  places,  are  they  not  ? 
— ^I  do  not  think  there  has  been  much  of  that. 

244.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  But  though  the  colours 
have  not  been  used  the  parties  go  by  the  name  of  the 
blue  party,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

245.  {Mr.  Welford.)  It  has  fallen  more  into  the 
distinction  between  Tory  and  Whig  than  anything 
else  ? — ^Yes. 

246.  You  consider  there  are  but  two  parties  ? — It 
is  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  but  I  think  it  is  so  now. 

247.  Mr.  Phillpotts  was  a  resident  in  Gloucester, 
was  he  not  ? — He  was  a  resident  when  he  was  first 
elected,  bnt  he  left  soon  afterwards. 

248.  He  was  a  solicitor  was  he  not  ? — He  was  firtt 
a  solicitor,  and  then  a  practising  barrister  for  several 
years. 

249.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Before  the  Beform  Act 
passed  was  there  any  family  who  had  any  great 
influence  in  the  borough,  either  from  living  near  it  or 
any  other  cause? — ^No,  there  were  originally  two 
interests  that  were  considered  to  be  great  leaders ; 
that  was  the  corporation  interest  and  Mrs.  Pitt's 
interest ;  but  I  do  not  know  anything  beside  those  two 
that  might  be  considered  as  at  all  strong,  and  both 
those  are  now  very  much  gone  oflF.    Mrs.  Pitt  was  a 


relative  of  Mr.  Pitt  who  represented  the  city  for    Jt, H.Carter. 
many  years.  
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here  ? — ^As  a  whig  interest  it  is.      There  is  no  great 

interest  by  means  of  property  or  residence,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort. 

251.  Are  we  distinotly  to  understand  that  you  are 
not  able  to  give  us  any  information  with  regard  to 
this  last  election  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — ^None 
whatever,  nor  of  any  election  since  the  period  I  have 
accepted  the  office  of  auditor. 

252.  Generally  speaking,  the  candidates  -  for  this 
city  have  been  people  having  some  local  connexion 
with  it,  have  they  not?— Certainly ;  that  was  tho 
case  with  Captain  Berkeley,  Mr.  Phillpotts,  and 
Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Hope,  I  believe,  came  here  more  in 
consequence  of  his  having  purchased  an  estate  in  the 
county. 

253.  At  all  events  a  complete  stranger,  however 
wealthy  he  may  have  been,  would  have  had  but  little 
chance  in  Gloucester ;  are  we  to  understand  that  ? — 
That  is  rather  an  awkward  question.  Undoubtedly, 
local  interest  would  have  some  considerable  effect  and 
some  degree  of  weight.  I  am  not  aware  that  Sir 
Robert  Carden  had  any  prevailing  interest  here  ;  but 
nevertheless  he  was  at  the  head  of  tho  poll. 

254.  With  th^  exception  of  Sir  Robert  Carden, 
most  of  yonr  members  have  had  some  local  connexion 
with  the  borough,  have  they  not  ? — Yes. 

255.  And  Sir  Robert  Carden  had  no  local  connexion 
with  the  borough  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of.    Can-   • 
didates  have  generally  been  people    living   in  tho 
neighbourhood,  or  having  some  local  interest  connected 
with  the  place. 


William  Vineb  Ellis  sworn  and  examined. 


W.  V.  Ellis. 


256.   {Mr.  Vaughan.)    You  were    appointed    the 
agent  for  tho  last  election  by  Mr.  Price  r — I  vras. 
267.  Are  you  a  solicitor  ? — I  am.    . 

258.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Price  is  unable  to 
attend  here  to-day  in  consequence  of  a  domestic 
affliction  ? — He  is. 

259.  Were  you  communicated  with  by  Mr.  Price 
some  time  prior  to  the  last  election  ?-^Yes,  I  was. 

260.  Was  it  Mr.  E*rice's  intention,  do  you  knew, 
to  retire  from  the  representation  of  this  city  at  the 
last  election  ? — It  was.  His  wife's  indisposition  was 
very  great,  and  his  railway  engagements  took  up  so 
much  of  his  time  that  he  wrote  me  several  letters 
dmiring  me  to  see  different  parties  in  the  city,  and 
request  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  retire,  at  all 
events  for  this  election. 

261.  And  did  you,  in  consequence,  see  parties  on 
the  subject  of  those  letters  ? — ^I  did. 

262.  And  did  you  communicate  the  result  to 
Mr.  Price  ? — I  did ;  I  wrote  to  him. 

263.  I  suppose  those  letters  could,  be  produced  if 
the  Commissioners  desired  it  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  copies,  but  if  I  have  you  shall  see 
them.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Price  to  say  that  the  parties 
here  would  not  consent  to  his  retiring.  If  you  will 
let  me  know  what  yon  desire  to  see  I  will  show  you 
anything  I  have. 

264.  When  was  it  that  Mr.  Price  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  again  stand  for  the  representation 
of  the  city  ? — The  day  I  do  not  exactly  remember  ; 
but  his  canvass,  I  think,  commenced  on  a  Saturday ;  I 
cannot  tell  the  day,  but  it  was  about  three  weeks 
before  the  nomination.  I  went  to  Stroud  to  sec  him. 
I  saw  him  at  the  station,  and  his  friends  met  him 
at  Gloucester,  and  he  then  decided  to  stand. 

265.  At  that  time  had  there  been  any  arrangement 
come  to  between  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk  as  to  their 
standing  on  a  common  joint  interest  ? — No.  I  heard 
nothing  of  it  theft  ;  not  about  Mr.  Monk  standing.  I 
heard  it  ruihoured  about  the  city  that  he  was  to 
become  a  candidate,  and  so  on ;  and  the  day  before 
Mr.  Price  commenced  his  canvass  I  think  Mr.  Monk 
wM  down  here. 


266.  Mr.  Monk  was  down  here  before  Mr.  Price 
commenced  his  canvass  ? — Yes ;  I  think  he  com- 
menced his  canvass  a  day  before  Mr.  Price  did. 

267.  When  Mr.  Price  came  to  Gloucester  to  com- 
mence his  canvass,  did  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk  carry 
on  their  operations  conjointly  ? — No.  When  Mr.  Price 
came  down  on  the  Saturday,  when  he  commenced  his 
canvass,  he  said  distinctly,  "I  shall  canvass  for 
myself."  I  offered  to  carry  his  book,  and  I  think  I 
did  a  day  or  two ;  but  after  that  he  canvassed  by 
himself,  sometimes  with  one  friend  and  sometimes 
with  another,  but  never,  that  I  know  of,  with 
Mr.  Monk,  unless  Mr.  Monk  came  out  when  he  was 
canvassing.    Mr.  Price  canvassed  very  carelessly. 

268.  Independently  of  the  canvassing,  were  the 
committee-rooms  of  the  two  candidates  joint  or 
separate  ? — There  was  in  this  city  a  Reform  Club,  " 
who  had  a  committee-room,  and  they  wanted  a  clerk 
to  make  up  their  books,  and  requiring  a  man  who  had 
been  engaged  at  the  election  before,  they  came  to  mc, 
and  requested  that  I  would  allow  a  clerk  in  my  office 
who  had  formerly  done  it  for  me  to  attend  to 
the  arrangement  of  their  books.  I  lent  him ;  and 
Mr.  Jordan  took  the  making  up  of  the  canvass  books, 
and  Mr.  Price  had  in  the  morning  to  go  there  for  his 
canvass  book,  and  took  it  back  in  the  evening ;  that 
was  all  he  had  to  do  with  him. 

269.  As  far  as  you  were  concerned  there  was  no 
/  joint  committee-room  ? — ^No  ;  save  that  Mr.  Price  got 

his  canvass  book  in  the  morning  from  the  room,  and 
generally  came  to  my  office  the  last  thing,  and  went 
through  his  book  with  me,  or  I  went  to  the  King's 
Head,  and  met  him,  and  then  he  went  over  with  me, 
and  fetched  his  canvass  book,  and  went  over  tiis 
canvass. 

270.  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  except  so  far  as 
Mr.  Jordan,  who  was  your  clerk,  attended  the  com- 
mittee-room, there  was  no  arrangement  between 
Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk  ? — ^No ;  not  on  Mr.  Price's 
part,  nor  on  Mr.  Monk's,  that  I  know  of. 

271.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  So  far  as  you  are  aware  ? — 
I  know  it  to  be  so.  You  know  when  there  are  two 
candidates  in  one  interest,  the  friends  of  one  are  of 
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do  things  that  you  cannot  control. 

S6  Sept  1859.        272,  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  spoke  of  a  Reform  Club 

' in  the  city,  and  that  they  requested  you  to  lend  them 

a  person  to  make  up  the  books  ? — Yes  ;  I  lent  them 
my  clerk,  and  they  paid  him  ;  he  was  paid  for  his 
time  ;  that  was  only  because  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  do  it  before. 

273.  Was  not  that  a  Club  supporting  Mr.  Price  as 
well  as  Mr.  Monk  ? — Yes  ;  but  Mr.  Bretherton  and 
Mr.  Smith  were  managing  their  committee-room.  I 
had  no  authority  in  it. 

274.  Who  are  Mr.  Bretherton  and  Mr.  Smith  ? — 
Two  solicitors  of  this  city. 

275.  They  managed  for  the  Reform  Club  ? — For  the 
Reform  Club,  and  they  had  a  committee  too. 

276.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  As  distinct  from  the  Reform 
,  Club? — ^No;    the  committee  of  the  Reform  Club. 

There  was  a  committee,  I  believe  ;  I  never  attended 
any  meeting. 

277.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  Reform  Club  had  a  committee  at  their  Club, 
and  that  there  was  a  committee-room  besides  for  the 
conduct  of  the  election  ? — Yes,  for  conducting  the 
election ;  they  had  their  own  committee.  I  was  not 
a  member,  nor  had  I  any  authority. 

278.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.')  Had  Mr.Priceany  committee- 
room  at  all  distinct  of  his  own  ? — No  other  committee- 
room  than  my  ofSce,  where  he  came  in  the  morning;  nor 
did  any  one  else  canvass  with  him,  except  his  friends 
as  he  met  them  out ;  he  canvassed  very  carelessly. 

279.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Mr.  Price  had  no  committee- 
room  of  his  own  ? — No. 

280.  Had  Mr.  Price  any  organization  at  all  ? — ^No, 
none  at  all.  He  took  his  own  book  many  days  without 
any  friends  within  him  ;  he  knew  the  city  very  well. 

281.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  He  had  no  committee-room 
nor  any  committee  ? — No  ;  there  were  messengers 
employed  in  the  matter,  for  which  we  paid  one  half 
and  Mr.  Monk  the  other.  Mr.  Price  said  he  would 
bear  his  share  of  the  expenses,  such  expenses  as  I 
thought  right  to  allow.  . 

282.  Expenses  of  what  ? — Of  the  election. 

283.  .(■^'■'  Vaughan.)  Have  those  expenses  which 
were  returned  to  the  election  auditor  been  thrown 
into  hotch  pot  and  divided  ?< — Yes. 

284.  One  half  of  them  being  charged  to  Mr.  Monk 
and  the  other  half  to  Mr.  Price  ? — Yes. 

285.  Was  there  any  agreement  come  to  between 
Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk  with  reference  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  last  election  ? — In  what  way  do  you  mean? 

286.  With  reference  to  the  management  of  the 
election,  and  the  expenses  ? — With  reference  to  the 
expenses,  Mr.  Price  said  to  m^  "  Pay  my  share  of  the 
expenses,  such  as  are  right.  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  anything  else." 

287.  Do  you  know  that  an  agreement  was  made  to 
that'effect  between  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk  ? — ^No, 
I  do  not  know  that ;  that  is  all  I  heard. 

288.  You  having  received  those  instructions  from 
Mr.  Price,  what  is  the  amount  of  money  which  has 
passed  through  your  hands  in  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  election  ?T-Just  the  same  account  I 
have  given  to  Mr.  Carter,  with  one  error,  which  was 
discovered  since ;  the  amount  of  the  Sheriff's  bill ; 
37/. 0«.  lid.  is  the  balance.  There  was  20/.  deposited 
before  that,  at  the  request  of  the  Sheriff*.  It  should 
have  been  57/.  instead  of  37/. ;  there  was  20/.  paid 
before  the  election  began. 

289.  There  should  be  an  addition  of  20/.  made  to 
the  amount  ? — There  should. 

£90.  Do  you  consider  that  you  have  obtained  a 
return  of  all  the  bills  and  accounts  that  were  due  to 
parties  in  respect  of  the  two  candidates  ? — I  believe 
so ;  I  know  of  nothing  else;  I  have  paid  nothing  else, 
and  I  know  of  nothing  else. 

291.  Do  you  know  of  various  public  houses  having 
been  opened  in  this  city  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Monk  or 
Mr.  Price  ? — No ;  I  do  not  believe  that  either  of  the 
candidates  opened  a  sinple  house  ;  neither  Sir  Robert 
Cftrden,  Mr.  Price,  nor  Mr.  Monk. 


292.  I  am  speaking  of  houses  opened  in  the  interest 
of  either  of  the  candidates;  I  am  not  speaking  of  who 
opened  them  ? — ^I  do  not  know  of  any  ;  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  expense  having  been  incurred  that  is 
not  included  here. 

293.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  were  some  public 
houses  opened  in  the  interest  either  of  Mr.  Price  or 
Mr.  Monk  ? — I  do  not  know  of  one. 

294.  During  the  election,  from  the  time  when  Mr. 
Price  came  down  to  Gloucester  until  the  return,  is  it 
the  fact  that  you  do  not  know  of  the  opening  of  any 
public  house  which  appeared  to  be  or  was  understood 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  either  of  those  two  candi- 
dates ? — ^It  is  the  fact. 

295.  Did  you  put  an  advertisement  in  the  paper 
requesting  aU  persons  having  claims  upon  the  Candi* 
dates  to  send  them  in  ?^— Yes ;  the  usual  notice. 

296.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  as  far  as  you 
know  the  expenses  which  have  been  returned  by  your- 
self to  the  election  auditor  are  the  only  expenses 
which  were  incurred  by  Mr.  Price  at  the  last  elec- 
tion ? — Yes;  the  only  expenses  incurred  by  Mr.  Price. 

297.  Have  those  bills  been  paid  ?— Yes,  they  have 
have  been  paid. 

298.  By  yourself  ? — No  ;  they  have  been  paid.  I 
will -explain.  The  petition  was  decided  on  the  29th 
of  July;  the  3pth  of  July  was  the  last  day  of  the  three 
months  allowed  to  send  in  the  accounts  ;  I  was  in 
London  on  the  petition,  and  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bretherton, 
to  collect  the  accounts,  and  discharge  them,  and  I  gave 

^him  the  money  to  do  so. 

299.  Why  did  you  not  send  the  money  to  Mr.  Car- 
ter, the  election  auditor  ? — Had  Mr.  Carter  wished  it 
I  should  have  done  it ;  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
pay  our  bills  ourselves  ;  it  may  not  be  right,  but  we 
have  done  it. 

300.  The  act  requires  that  the  election  auditor 
should  pay  them  ? — It  is  fair  that  he  should,  if  he  has 
a  per-centage. 

301.  But  the  act  of  Parliament  says  he  is  to  pqy 
all  the  accounts  ? — Yes  ;  but  we  did  not  send  them 
certainly  to  Mr.  Carter.  It  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  collect  the  accounts.  We  were  much  run  for  time 
to  deliver  the  accounts. 

302.  You  were  pressed  in  regard  to  time? — Yes  ; 
and  therefore  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bretherton,  to  get  them 
ready,  and  when  I  returned  on  the  Saturday  evening 
I  gave  him  the  money  to  pay  them.  I  did  not  send 
the  money  to  Mr.  Carter.  If  Mr.  Carter  had  asked 
me  he  might  have  had  it. 

303.  Do  you  know  how  it  was  that  Mr.  Monk  came 
to  be  a  candidate  for  this  place  ? — No.  I  heard  of  him 
through  some  gentleman,  but  I  know  nothing  of  that, 
for  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Reform  Club,  and  never 
attended  a  meeting  or  had  anything  to  do  with  him  ; 
he  was  a  candidate  from  the  Reform  Club,  I  believe. 

304.  Did  you  ever  hear  from  Mr.  Price  anything 
about  it  ? — He  wrote  to  me,  saying  that  some  of  the 
Reform  Club  had  seen  Mr.  Monk,  and  that  he  had 
consented  to  become  a  candidate;  that  was  all  I 
knew. 

305.  As  to  any  previous  communications  between 
Mr.  Monk  'and  Mr.  Price,  or  any  arrangement  Iwtween 
them,  of  that  you  are  entirely  ignorant? — I  am 
entirely  ignorant  of  it. 

306.  In  fact,  your  duty  appears  to  have  been  limited 
strictly  to  performing  the  office  of  agent  ? — It  was  so. 

307.  Who  acted  besides  yourself,  if  any  one  did 
act,  for  Mr.  Price  ? — There  was  no  one  acted  besides 
myself. 

308.  No  one  at  all  ? — No;  not  at  all.  Many  of  his 
friends  might  have  assisted  him  going  canvassing,  but 
nothing  else. 

309.  Was  there  any  solicitor  appointed  ? — No,  not 
any. 

310.  When  Mr.  Price  went  canvassing  for  himself, 
was  he  accompanied,  when  not  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Monk,  by  any  solicitor,  or  any  other  gentleman 
of  Gloucester  ? — ^No  ;  he  always  started  by  himself. 
He  might  have  picked  up  some  friends  to  go  a  little 
distance  with  him,  but  when  I  saw  him  generally  he 
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ira^  by  himself,  or  talking  to  s  friend.  He  started 
by  himself,  with  his  book,  saying,  "  I  know  where  to 
find  these  people,  and  they  will  speak  more  freely  to 
me  when  I  am  alone."  Once  or  twice  he  said  he 
preferred  that  mode  of  canvassing,  and  as  he 
knows  the  city  very  well  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  it. 

311.  Is  Mr.  Price  a  resident  in  Gloucester? — He 
was  bom  here,  and  resides  a  little  way  out ;  he  was  a 
resident  at  Tibberton  Court  during  the  time  of  the 
election. 

312.  And  I  suppose  he  came  to  Gloucester  day  by 
day  ? — ^Yes;  sometimes  early,  sometimes  later  ;  some- 
times  he  was  not  here  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  some- 
times  later.  There  was  great  difficulty  in  getting 
him  to  canvass ;  I  thought  it  would  never  be 
done. 

313.  He  has  some  property  in  the  neighbourhood, 
has  he  not  ? — Yes,  and  in  Gloucester. 

314.  Do  you  know  a  place  called  Bndford  ? — ^Very 
weU. 

315.  Is  there  an  inn  there  called  the  Nelson?— 
Yes. 

316.  Is  that  jnn  kept  by  a  tenant  of  Mr.  Price's  ? — 
Yes. 

317.  What  is  his  name  ? — Roberts. 

318.  Is  there  a  place  belonging  to  Mr.  Price  at 
Barber's  Bridge  caued  Mount  Pleasant  ? — Yes  ;  he 
has  lately  bought  it. 

319.  (Mr. Fitzgerald.)  Is  that  a  public  house? — 
It  was  a  public  house ;  I  think  it  is  now,  bnt  I  have 
not  been  by  it  lately. 

320.  {Mr.  Vattghan.)  Is  that  kept  by  a  man  named 
Phelps  ? — Yes ;  George  Phelps. 

321.  Who  is  a  tenant  of  Mr.  Price's  ?— Yes,  a 
tenant  of  Mr.  Price's. 

V  322.  Were  you  aware  of  any  persons  having  been 
conveyed  there  previous  to  the  election  ? — No,  I 
was  not. 

323.  To  the  Nelson  or  to  Barber's  Bridge  ? — No ; 
I  heard  oa  the  petition  the  evidence  given,  but  I 
kiiow  nothing  of  it. 

324.  Did  that  take  you  by  surprise  ? — ^About  the 
men  being  conveyed  there  ? 

325.  Yes  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  did  not  know  that  they  were 
there  or  anything  of  it. 

326.  But  when  you  heard  that  they  had  been 
conveyed  there,  were  you  surprised  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  was,  but  I  did  not  know  of  it.  I  dp  not 
know  that  I  was  surprised  ;  those  things  are  usual. 

327.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  sent  the  election  auditor 
certain  accounts  which  you  have  referred  R>.  Did 
yon  authorize  the  expenditure  of  that  money  before 
it  was  expended  ? — ^No,  I  did  not.     , 

328.  What  was  the  character  of  that  expenditure  ? 
—You  have  the  accounts  ;  you  will  find  that  some  of 
the  payments  are  for  professional  services,  some  for 
one  thing,  and  some  for  another.  I  think  they  are 
fair,  and  I  think  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in 
them. 

329.  Are  they  all  legal  expenses  ? — Yes  ;  I  know 
of  nothing  there  but  what  is  legal. 

330.  By  whose  authority  were  those  expenses  in- 
curred ? — They  were  not  incurred  by  our  authority ; 
they  were  sent  in  after  the  election  was  over.  I 
expect  they  were  incurred  by  the  Reform  Club  ;  it 
must  have  been  by  them. 

331.  Are  you  aware  that  you  jnight  be  sued  for 
every  sum  you  have  paid  except  sums  paid  through 
the  election  auditor  i — I  have  not  thought  of  that. 
I  never  thought  I  should' be  sued  for  those.  We  have 
receipts. 

332.  For  penalties,  I  mean  ? — ^I  never  thought  of 
tiiat. 

333.  You  perhaps  have  not  examined  the  Act  of 
Parliament  ?— Not  so  closely  as  that. 

"334.  Yon  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  Acts  of 
Parliament  in  Gloucester  ? — We  have  acted  as  the 
other  side  have  done. 

335.  You  do  as  they  do  ?— Yes. 


336.  Then,  in  fact,  the  expenditure  for  which  you,      w.  V.  EBi$. 
on    behalf  of  Mr.  Price,  paid,  was  an  expenditure  ^ — 
incurred  by  the  direction  of  the  Reform  Club  ? — Yes  j   26  Sept  1859. 
I  took  my  share,  and  paid  it,                                              — ^— 

337.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  What  was  the  day  on  which 
you  were  appointed  agent  to  Mr.  Price  ? — Mr.  Carter, 
I  .think,  handed  my  appointment  up.  I  think  the 
day  before  the  nomination  was  the  date  of  the  ap- 
pointment. 

338.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  when  you  were  first 
appointed  by  Mr.  Price  to  be  his  agent  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  election  ? — In  1857. 

339.  When  did  Mr.  Price  first  communicate  with 
you  as  agent  pre^-ious  to  the  last  election  ? — Soon  after 
the  dissolution.  Many  letters  passed  between  us,  bnt 
he  was  in  London  most  of  the  time  then. 

340.  But  as  soon  as  the  dissolution  took  place  Mr. 
Price  began  to  consider,  did  he  not,  whether  he  would 
stand  OS  a  candidate  again  or  not  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

341.  And  you  undertook  to  be  his  agent  ? — Yes  ;  I 
was  sure  to  be  his  agent,  because  he  had  employed  mo 
before.  He  did  not  say  directly,  "  I  expect  you  to  be 
my  agent ;"  but  I  knew  it. 

342.  Mr.  Price,  to  your  knowledge,  had  no  other 
agent  ? — I  am  sure  he  had  not. 

343.  What  were  the  exact  instructions  that  Mr. 
Price  gave  to  you  as  to  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  the  election  ? — The  instructions  he  gave  me  were 
these  :  '*  Pay  my  share  of  all  that  is  legal,  but  beyond 
that  I  will  not  pay.  I  would  rather  be  rejected  than 
pay  one  shilling  to  bribe  one  voter ;"  or  something 
like  that. 

344.  Who  did  he  allude  to  as  paying  a  certain  share 
of  the  expenses  ?— I  should  think  he  meant  Mr.  Monk. 
He  said  to  me,  "  Pay  what  is  legal ;  my  share  of  any- 
thing that  is  legal." 

345.  You  say  "  My  share?"—"  Pay  for  me  all  that 
is  legal." 

346.  You  say  he  said,  "  Pay  for  me  my  share  of  all 
the  expenses."  Who  was  to  pay  the  other  share  ? — 
In  that  sense  he  must  have  meant  Mr.  Monk  ;  it  was, 
"  Pay  my  legal  expenses."  Mr.  Monk  was  to  pay  the 
other;  of  course. 

347.  Have  you  not  paid  your  share  of  the  ex- 
penses incurred  jointly  by  Mr.  Monk  and  Mr.  Price  ? 
— Yes. 

348.  By  whom  were  those  expenses  incurred  ? — 
Principally  by  the  authority  of  the  solicitors  for  the 
Reform  Club. 

349.  Did  you  understand  that  Mr.  Price  meant 
that  he  was  to  pay  his  share  of  the  ex]ienses  incurred 
by  the  Reform  Club  ;  that  they  were  to  be  paid  jointly 
by  him  and  Mr.  Monk  ? — ^No  j  he  did  not  mean  that. 
What  he  said  was,  "  Pay  what  is  fair  for  me." 

350.  But  there  were  to  be  joint  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Liberal  candidates  ?>— Yes  ;  I  understood  as 
much  as  that. 

351.  I  suppose  there  are  charges  in  the  accounts 
for  messengers  ? — Yes. 

352.  Who  hired  those  messengers  ? — Mr.  Bretherton" 
'  and  the  people  at  the  Reform  Club. 

353.  And  Mr.  Price  paid  part  of  those  expenses  ? — 
Yes. 

354.  Is  Mr.  Price  a  member  of  the  Reform  Club  ? — 
No,  I  believe  not ;  he  may  have  been.  I  will  not 
answer  for  that,  for  I  never  attended  a  meeting,  and 
never  saw  their  book  of  niembers. 

355.  With  whom  did  you,  as  agent  for  Mr.  Price, 
communicate  with  respect  to  these  expenses  ? — 
Mr.  Bretherton  and  Mr.  Smith. 

356.  Were  they  supposed  to  be  members  of  the 
Reform  Club  simply,  or  agents  for  Mr.  Monk  ? — 
Members  of  the  Reform  Club  ;  whether  they  were 
agents  for  Mr.  Monk  or  not  they  will  say  for  them- 
selves.    Mr.  Monk  had  Mr.  Jones  for  his  agent. 

357.  To  that  extent  Mr.  Price  and  you  adopted  the 
Reform  Club  as  your  agents? — We  paid  half  the 
expenses. 

358.  Were  Mr.  Bretherton  and  Mr.  Smith  em-  ' 
ployed  as  agents  by  anybody  ?— Not  by  Mr.  Price. 
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3^9,  Wore  thej.pud  ,»nytfauig  for  their  own  ser- 
vices ? — Yes. 

360..  Who  bj  ? — Their  expenses  were  divided,  and 
one  half  was  charged  to  Mr.  Price. 

361.  Thej  sent  in  an  account  to  the  Reform  Club, 
and  Mr.  Price  paid  one  half  of  the  expenses  ? — 
Mr.  Price  paid  one  half. 

862.  (Jdr.  Vaughan.)  I  understood  you  to  say  before 
that  they  managed  for  the  Reform  Club  ? — Yes. 

363.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  were  appointed 
by  the  Reform  Club  without  your  knowledge  or  the 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Price  ? — Without  my  knowledge  or 
the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Pricey  certainly.  We  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

.364.  (Mr.  PTelford.)  But  Mr.  Price  paid  half  the 
expenses  ? — Yes,  because  all  the  electioneering  was 
done  by  those  men. 

365.  {Mr.  Vauffhan.)  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Thompson,  who  went  at  Gloucester,  I  am  told, 
by  the  name  of  "  Thornton  "? — I  never  saw  him. 

366.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  him 
since  the  election  ? — Never  ;  I  do  not  know  the  man 
from  Adam.  I  never  saw  him.  The  first  I  ever  heard 
of  Mr.  Thompson  was  in  the  petition  matter. 

367.  Have  you  heard  from  him  lately  ? — No ;  I 
have  never  had  any  communication  in  my  life  with 
him. 


368.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Was  Mr.  Monk  a  resideni^  in- 
Glouoester  ? — ^No.  He  lives  at  Everley  Hooae  near 
Marlborough,  Wilts. 

369.  Had  he  any  connexion  with  Gloucester  ?— 
No ;  except  that  his  fiither  was  Bishop  of  the 
diocese. 

370.  {Mr.  Vaughan,)  Have  you  heard  from  aaj. 
other  person  regarding  Thompson  ? — ^No. 

371.  You  have  had  no  communioation  with 
Thompson  directly,  or  with  anybody  else  about  him  ? 
— No  ;  I  have  had  no  communication  whatever  with, 
him.' 

372.  Did  you  know  anything  about  a  person  named 
Clarke  ? — Never ;  till  I  found  him  turn  up  in  London 
I  had  never  heard  of  such  a  man. 

373.  You  never  had  any  communication  with  him? 
—No. 

374.  Not  before  or  since  the  election  ?— No,  never. 

375.  Were  the  payments  that  were  made  and  which, 
you  have  returned  to  the  election  auditor  made  by 
yourself  ? — No ;  by  Mr.  Bretherton.  The  money  was 
given  by  me  to  Mr.  Bretherton,  and  he  made  the  pay- 
ments. My  clerk  collected  the  vouchers,  and  they 
were  sent  in. 

376.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Were  no  payments  at  all 
made  by  you  ? — No  ;  Mr.  Bretherton  and  Mr.  Jordan 
paid  the  bills,  and  I  saw  the  vouchers. 


F.Greg. 


Feank  Grbt  sworn  and  examined. 


377.  {Mr.    Vaughan.)    Are  you  a  clerk  in  the 
td^praph  office  ? — ^I  am  the  assistant  superintendent 
878.  Where  ?— At  Bristol. 

379.  Do  you  produce  certain  telegrams  that  were 
conveyed  from  Gloucester  to  London  and  from  Loildon 
to  Gloucester? — From  Gloucester  to  London,  and  from 
all  stations  to  Gloucester,  with  reference  to  the  election. 

380.  With  reference  to  the  last  election  for  GloVi- 
cester  ? — Yes. 

381.  All  messages  which  had  relation  to  the  lasi 
election  ? — ^Yes;  every  message  that  had  reference  to 
the  election. 


382.  Will  you  produce  them  ? — ^Yes.  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  company  only  give  them  up  on  com- 
ptusion,  and  that  we  have  sufficient  authority  for 
doing  so.  (7%e  tcitness  produce*  a  bundle  of  tele- 
grams,) 

383.  Have  you  taken  an  account  of  the  telegrams 
which  you  have  handed  in  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

384.  Have  you  a  list  of  them  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

385.  You  had  better  make  a  list  of  them,  stating 
from  where,  to  where,  and  from  whom,  to  whom,  and 
then  hand  the  telegrams  in  to  us. — I  will  do  so. 


A.  G.  Jonet. 


Anthont  Gilbert  Jones  sworn  and'  examined. 


386.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  a  solicitor  in  this 
town  ? — Yes. 

387.  You  were  appointed  the  election  agent  for 
Mr.  Monk  ? — I  was. 

388.  And  an  account  of  the  expenses  has  been 
supplied  by  you  to  Mr.  Carter,  the  election  auditor  ? 
—Yes. 

389.  It  is  the  same  account,  I  suppose,  that  was 
handed  to  us  this  morning  ? — It  is. 

390.  Did  you  take,  yourself,  an  active  part  in  the 
last  election  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

391.  For  Mr.  Monk  ? — ^I  considered  that  I  was 
acting  for  the  two  candidates  ;  for  Mr.  Price  and  Mr. 
Monk. 

392.  You  were  appointed  election  agent  only  for 
Mr.  Monk? — For  Mr.  Monk  only. 

393.  But  in  the  conduct  of  the  election  you  consi- 
dered you  were  acting  as  much  for  the  one  as  for  the 
other  ? — Certainly. 

394.  What  was  the  date  of  your  appointment  as 
election  agent  for  Mr.  Monk  ? — The  27th  of  April. 

395.  That  was  two  days  before  the  nomination  ? — 
Yes. 

396.  Had  you  been  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  election  prior  to  your  appointment? 
— Yes,  I  had. 

397.  On  behalf  both  of  Mr.  Monk  and  Mr.  Price  ? 
—Yes. 

398.  Are  you  a  member  of  a  club  which  is  called 
the  Reform  Club  in  Gloucester  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

399.  Were  you  requested  as  a  solicitor  to  take  a  part 
in  the  election  proceedings  by  anybody  ? — The  origin 
of  my  acting  was  this  :  I  received  a  circular  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  and  signed  by  bim,^  requesting  or 


summoning  a  meeting  of  the  liberal  solicitors  at  his 
office  on  a  certain  day.  I  do  not  know  the  day  named 
in  the  circular.  I  have  it  not  with  me;  but  the  object 
of  that  circular,  as  announced  in  it,  was  to  concert 
measures  and  arrange  plans  for  the  coming  election. 

400.  How  long  was  that  before  the  election  ? — ^I 
cannot  say  ;  it  might  have  been  three  weeks  before 
the  election,  but  I  cannot  say  ;  I  have  not  the  circular 
with  me  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  it  now,  but 
the  date  of  it  would  correct  me. 

401.  You  attended  that  meeting  ? — I  attended  that 
meeting.  > 

402.  And  did  several  other  gentlemen  attend  the 
meeting  besides  yourself  ? — Yes  ;  there  were  several 
other  gentlemen. 

403.  Can  you  tell  me  their  names  ? — Mr.  Smith 
was  there,  Mr.  Bretherton  (I  am  speaking  from  re- 
collectiou),  Mr.  Robert  Wilton,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Evans.    It  was  not  a  large  meeting. 

{Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Is  Mr.  Evans  a  solicitor  ? 


404. 

-Yes. 

405. 

406. 


Is  Mr.  Robert  Wilton  a  solicitor  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Vaughan.)  It  was  ^  meeting  only  pf 
Liberal  solicitors  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  remember  any 
otlier  names  now ;  in  fact  I  do  not  think  there  were 
any  others  there. 

407.  Was  the  result  of  that  meeting  that  you  were 
requested  to  act  ? — Yes ;  it  was  urged  upon  Mr. 
Robert  Wilton,  who  had  on.  previous  elections  had 
the  conduct  as  agent  of  elections  for  Admiral  Berkeley, 
that  he  should  take  the  lead  on  this  occasion,  but  he 
declined.  He  said,  "I  have  had  quite  enough  of 
electioneering,  and  I  shall  retire  now.  I  shall  leave 
it  to  those  who  are  younger  than  myself." 
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408.  W«re  yon  requested  to  act  in  your  profes- 
sional capacity  as  a  solicitor  and  {dso'as  election 
agent  ? — There  was  no  specific  appointment ;  merelj 
as  an  active  agent. 

409.  There  was  no  specific  appointment  until  you 
were  appointed  as  election  agent  by  Mr.  Monk  on 
the  27th  of  April  ?— That  is  so. 

410.  In  the  intermediate  time  you  acted  as. any 
other  Liberal  solicitor  would  have  acted  ? — ^Yes  ;  I 
acted  then  as  I  had  acted  on  former  elections ;  I  made 
myself  active  and  useful  within  the  sphere  of  my 
influence,  and  that  was  the  understanding  on  which  , 
I  went ;  that  was  the  feeling  under  which  I  attended 
that  meeting,  and  left  it,  that  I  should  use  my  exer- 
tions for  the  Liberal  candidates  as  far  as  I  could. 
There  was  no  specific  engagement  of  me  as  election 
agent 

411.  Had  you  taken  an  active  part  in  previous 
elections  ? — Yes,  I  had,  but  not  as-  an  agent. 

412.  Simply  as  a  private  individual  ? — As  a  private 
individual. 

413.  You,  having  taken  that  active  part  in'  the 
preparatory  proceedings  of  the  election  for  1859,  are 
acquainted,  I  suppose,  with  a  good  deal  of  the 
machinery  which  was  put  in  operation  for  the  return 
of  the  Liberal  candidates  ? — ^No,  I  am  not.  I  canvassed 
^ere  I  could  ;  I  canvassed  where  I  thought  I  should 
be  of  any  use';  and  when  I  could  I  joined  the  can- 
vassing party.    I  knew  nothing  of  the  arrangements. 

'  414.  Your  knowledge,  then,  of  all  the  proceedings 
whic^i  took  place  is  not  derived  from  your  acting  in 
c6ncort  with  anybody,  but  from  our  own  individual 
acquaintance,  and  the  part  you  took  individually  in 
canvassing  ? — It  is. 

415.  Did  you  take  any  part  at  all  in  any  of  the 
proceedings  which  were  instituted  by  the  Reform  • 
Club  ?— I  did  not. 

416.  Did  you  take  any  part  with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  messengers  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

417.  Did  you  know  of  the  appointment  of  mes- 
sengers by  the  committee  acting  for  Messrs.  Price 
and  Monk  ? — ^No,  I  did  not ;  but  I  should  have  con- 
cluded that  messengers  Would  be  appointed. 

418.  Had  you  any  knowledge  at  all  of  the  opening 
of  any  public  houses  ? — ^No,  I  had  not. 

419.  You  have  sent  in  this  account  and  statement 
of  expenditure  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Monk.  Have  the 
various  items  of  expenditure  been  satisfied  by  your- 
self ? — They  were  satisfied  by  myself  in  this  way : 
I  was  requested  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Monk  to  pay  the 
amount  of  his  share. 

420.  By  whom  were  you  requested  to  do  so  ? — ^I 
think  by  Mr.  Jordan  and  Mr.  Bretherton. 

421.  Mr.  Jordan  and  Mr.  Bretherton  requested  you 
to  pay  the  amount  of  Mr.  Monk's  share  ? — Yes  ;  to 
pay  it  to  them,  in  order  that  they  might  liquidate  the 
items  ;  in  order  that  they  might  pay  the  bills. 

422.  And  did  you  pay  the  money  to  them  ?— I  did  ; 
but  I  should  previously  state  that  I  made  an  objection. 
I  said,  "The  act  of  Parliament  requires  that  this 
money  should  be  paid  into  the  auditor's  hands." 

423.  You  were  aware  of  that  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

424.  You  had  read  the  act  of  Parliament  yourself  ? 
—Yes. 

425.  Upon  your  making  that  objection  what 
occurred  ? — ^I  diink  it  was  Mr.  Jordan  who  stated 
that  Mr.  Carter,  the  auditor,  had  authorized  him  to 
pay  the  account^  and  render  to  him  the  vouchers. 
Upon  that-  representation  I  paid  the  money  over. 
I  think  it  was  Mr.  Jordan  who  stated  that  that  was 
the  course  he  had  pursued  on  former  elections. 

426.  As  to  the  accuracy  of  these  accounts,  and  as  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  those  accounts  were 
paid,  excepting  from  the  vouchers  that  were  rendered 
to  you,  you' had  no  knowledge  ? — ^I  had  not,  excepting 
as  regards  some  few.  There  is  the  SherifTs  account  for 
example.  That  account  had  been  through  my  hands, 
and  previously  to  the  rendering  of  the  account  to  the 
anditof  I  put  myself  in  communication  with  the 
under-sheriff. 


'  427.  The '  Sheriff's  setennt  passed  through  your    A,  O.Jomet. 
hands  ? — Yes.  — - 

428.  That  was  the  only  one  ?— I  thiiA  that  was  the    **'  ^P*-  **••• 
otilyt>ne.  — — ^— 

429.  To  whom  did  yoti  pay  the  money  ?  Did  you 
pay  it  to  Mr.  Jordan  or  to  Mr.  Bretiuvton  ? — ^I  paid 
it  at  Mr.  Brethertcu's  office. 

430.  To  Mr.  Bretherton  ?— To  Brethrai»n  and 
Jordan  ;  they  were  both  there,  and  they  undertook  to 
appropriate  the  money  in  discharging  the  accounts. 

431.  How.  did  you  know  the  amount  that  would  be 
required  to  be  paid  to  them  ? — ^I  knew  that  by  the 
account  which  had  been  rendered  to  the  auditor. 

452.  By  the  bills  ?— By  the  amount  of  the  bills. 

433.  By  the  abstract  of  the  acooonts  rendered  to 
the  auditor  ? — Yes  ;  and  which  has  been  handed  in 
to  yon. 

434.  Did  you  receive  that  abstract  f^om  the  au- 
ditor ?— No,  I  did  not. 

435.  Did  you  receive  a  copy  of  it  ? — That  account 
was  submitted  to  me  on  several  occasions  before  it 
was  rendered  to  the  auditor.  I  was  a  pwticipator  in 
the  making  up  of  that  account 

436.  You  were  a  participator  in  making  up  that  • 
account  from  the  various  payments  which  had  been 
made  and  accounts  which  had  been  sent  in  ? — ^Yes  ; 
from  Mr.  Jordan's  experience  he  was  much  better 
able  to  check  that  account.  With  Mr.  Jordan's 
assistance  that  account  was  made  out    ...      -  ,> 

437.  Were  all  the  bills  and  accounts  which  were 
sent  in  afterwards  satisfied  by  payment,  and  by  the 
production  of  vouchers .  for  those  payments  ? — ^Yes, 
they  were. 

438.  {Mr.  Welford.)  All  the  acconnts  that  were 
sent  in  ? — ^Yes,  so  far  as  I  know.  As  I  stated  before, 
I  paid  the  amount  to  Mr.  Bretherton  and  Mr.  Jordan, 
and  they  discharged  the  items. 

439.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  wiU  put  it  in  this  way : 
you  were  a  participator  in  the  making  up  of  the 
abstract  which  was  sent  in  to  the  election  auditor  ? 
— I  was. 

440.  Did  you  examine  all  the  bills  ? — ^I  cannot  s«r : 
I  did. 

441.  And  all  the  accounts  that  were  sent  in  ? — . 
I  cannot  say  I  examined  them  all. 

442.  In  the  course  of  the  examination,  as  far  as 
your  examination  went,  did  you  reject  any  accounts 
that  were  sent  in  ? — I  did  not. 

443.  Had  the  accounts  produced  to  yon  by  Mr. 
Bretherton  and  Mr.  Jordan  been  first  of  all  supplie^d 
to  Mr.  Bretherton  and  Mr.  Jordan  before  they  were 
examined  by  you  ? — I  cannot  say  that  that  was  so. 

444.  Were  they  sent  to  you  in  the-  first  instance? 
— Some  of  them  were,  and  as  I  received  them  I  sent 
them  on  to  Mr.  Bretherton,  because  he  could  check 
their  accuracy  better  than  I  could. 

445.  Did  you  receive  them  all,  or  only  a  portion  of 
them,  and  did  Mr.  Bretherton  and  Mr.  Jordan  receive 
the  other  portion  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did  receive  them  ' 
aU. 

446.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  yon  put  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  newspaper  with  respect  to  these  pajrments? 
—1  think  I  did  not. 

447.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Ellis  state 
that  he  had  done  so  ? — I  heard  Mr,  Ellis's  evidence, 
but  I  forget  what  his  answer  was  to  that  question. 

448.  {Mr.  Welford.)  He  stated  that  he  did  put  in 
the  usual  advertisement? — ^I  do  not  think  that  I 
did. 

'449.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Have  any  accounts  been  sent 
to  you  since  the  rendering  of  that  abstract  to  the 
auditor  ? — ^None  relating  to  the  election. 

450.  Have  any  claims  been  made  since  the  making 
up  of  that  account  ? — No. 

451.  Then,  as  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  the 
account  that  was  delivered  to  the  auditor  comprises 
every  claim  which  might  be  made  by  any  persons  to 
whom  Mr.  Monk  was  liable  ?— It  does. 

452.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  goes  ? — As  &r  as 
my  knowledge  goes. 

B  2 
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A.  G.  Jmti.        453.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  exercise  any  discretion 

' —  as  to  the  aUowanco   or  disallowance  of  any  of  the 

26  Sept  1859.    accounts  that  have  been  produced  here,  or  did  you 

■     trust  entirely  to  Mr.  Jordan  and  Mr.  Bretherton  ? — 

I  cannot  say  that  I  trusted  entirely  to  them,  but  I 

trusted  in  a  great  measure  to  them. 

454.  Did  you  moderate  or  question  any  of  the 
accounts  sent  in  to  yon  ? — There  were  only  two 
accounts  upon  which  questions  were  raised,  and  that 
was  Mr.  Churchill's  account,  and  the  under-sheriffs 
account. 

455.  What  was  Mr.  Churchill's  account  ? — 'fhat 
was  for  coach  hire  ;  there  was  a  question  raised 
upon  that.  I  went  to  Mr.  Churchill  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  to  try  and  get  the  account  settled,  but  Mr. 
Bretherton  and  Mr.  Smith  were  much  better  able  to 
check  this  account  than  I  was,  and  therefore  I  did 
not  interfere  with  their  proceedings. 

456.  If  they  thoug)it  an  account  was  correct  yotu 
were  satisfied  with  it  ? — Yes,  I  felt  I  was  justified  : 
I  should  not  be  justified  in  being  otherwise  than 
satisfied,  those  parties  having  had  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  election  than  I 
had. 

457.  What  did  you  consider  your  particular  duty 
as  election  agent  appointed  under  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment ? — I  considered  my  duties  consisted  in  receiving 
the  accounts  connected  with  the  election,  and  dis- 
charging them. 

468.  ■  You  did  not  think  it  part  of  your  duty  to 
examine  them  ? — Yes,  I  did ;  and  I  did  examine 
those  upon  which  I  felt  I  could  exercise  perhaps  as 
good  a  discretion  and  as  good  a  knowledge  as  those 
parties  to  whom  I  have  referred.  I  could  not,  for 
example,  check  the  accounts  for  payments  made  to 
the  messengers,  because  I  had  not  engaged  them, 
and  therefore  I  received  the  representations  of  those 
parties  who  could  judge  of  their  services  as  correct ; 
but  as  regards  those  accounts  that  I  have  referred  to, 
they  were  pointed  out  to  me.  They  said,  "This 
account  must  be  reduced  ;"  and  I  then  brought  my 
services  into  play. 

459.  But  as  regards  the  number  of  messengers,  or 
the  amount  paid  to  messengers,  you  trusted  entirely 
to  Messrs.  Bretherton  and  Jordan  ? — I  did.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  refer  to  Mr.  Jordan  or  Mr.  Bretherton 
particulraly,  but  they  were  the  parties  who  were 
more  immediately  in  communication  with  me  on  the 
subject,  and  therefore  I  concluded  that  they  were  the 
parties  who  were  able  to  form  a  right  judgment. 

460.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  I  do  not  understand  where 
these  accounts  came  from ;  you  being  the  election 
agent  of  Mr.  Monk,  the  accounts  ought  to  have  been 
sent  in  to  you.  Where  did  these  accounts  come 
from  ?  Who  sent  them  in  to  you,  to  begin  with  ? 
"  Mr.  A.  G.  Jones,  50/."  Is  there  a  bill  of 
Mr.  A.  G.  Jones's  of  50/.  ?— Yes. 

461.  Have  you  got  it  here?  —  It  is  with  the 
vouchers,  I  conclude. 

462.  Was  that  sent  in  to  you  ? — That  is  myself. 

463.  "  Mr.  James  Bretherton"  ?  —  Mr.  James 
Bretherton  did  not  send  me  his  account.  Mr.  Bre- 
therton is  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  referred. 

464.  Have  you  paid  Mr.  Bretherton  ? — Yes.. 

465.  Did  you  pay  him  by  a  cheque,  or  how  ? — ^I 
paid  the  whole  amount  of  this  account  to  Mr.  Bre* 
therton. 

466.  Did  Mr.  Bretherton  give  you  a  receipt  for 
that  12/.  10«.  ? — ^I  have  no  doubt  that  receipt  is 
among  the  vouchers  ;  he  did  not  give  it  to  me. 

467.  Who  did  he  give  it  to  ? — I' believe  he  gave  it 
to  the  auditor,  who  handed  them  in  this  morning. 
They  were  handed  to  the  auditor  by  Mr.  Bretherton 
or  Mr.  Jordan  ;  there  was  a  joint  action  by  them. 
There  was  a  representation  to  me,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  that  the  auditor  had  authorized  Jordan  more 
particularly  to  settle  the  accounts,  as  he  had  done  on 
former  occasions,  and  I  tliought  I  should  be  right 
in  paying  the  amount  of  this  account  into  his 
hands. 


468.  Then  did  you  pay  464/.  11#.  Sd.  to  Mr. 
Jordan  ? — ^I  did,  to  Mr.  Jordan  and  Mr.  Bretherton. 

469.  Was  it  your  own  cheque,  or  Mr.  Monk's  ?— 
I  paid  it  in  cash. 

470.  Had  you  received  the  money  from  Mr.  Monk 
before  you  paid  it  ? — ^I  had. 

471*  Is  that  all  the  money  you  received  ? — ^That 
is  all. 

472.  All  the  money  you  received  from  him  at  all  ? 
— ^No ;  it  is  not  all  the  money,  for  I  received  also  at 
the  same  time  an  estimated  sum  to  cover  the  auditor's 
poundage. 

473.  With  the  addition  of  that,  you  received 
nothing  else  from  Mr.  Monk  ?  —  I  have  received 
nothing  elsje.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  so.  If  I 
have,  they  were  very  trifling  sums.  I  believe  I  have 
received  nothing  else. 

474.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  receive  that  money 
in  cash  from  Mr.  Monk,  or  by  cheque  ?  —  By 
cheque. 

475.  Upon  what  bank  ? — ^I  think  one  cheque  was 
on  a  London  banker. 

476.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  There  were  two  cheques, 
then  ? — Two  cheques. 

477.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Were  they  both  upoA.  the 
same  bankers  ? — I  think  not ;  I  think  one  was  a  Lon- 
don banker. 

478.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  was  the  name  ?— I  think 
Hoarcs'  ;  it  was  a  London  banker,  at  all  events. 

479.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  And  what  was  the  other 
banker  ? — The  other  was  a  country  banker. 

480.  Which  ?— The  Gloucestershire  Banking  Com- 
pany, I  think. 

481.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Have  you  ever  been  applied 
to  for  payment  of  any  other  bills  except  those  included 
jn  tliis  account  ? — I  have  not,  in  connexion  with  the 
election.  Here  is  the  account ;  of  the  election  expenses 
not  of  the  petition  expenses  ;  there  are  the  bills  for  the 
election  expenses.    I  have  not  received  any  others. 

482.  Were  you  Mr.  Monk's  agent  in  the  petition  ? 
— I  was. 

483.  Was  Mr.  Bretherton  a  member  of  the  Reform 
Club  ? — I  do  not  know. 

484.  Have  you  never  heard  ? — ^I  asked  Mr.  Bre- 
therton the  question  this  morning,  and  I  think  his 
reply  was  "No." 

485.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  were  appointed 
election  agent.  You  seem  to  have  been  appointed  an 
agent  for  this  election  by  a  number  of  solicitors  who 
met  together  for  that  purpose  ? — It  was  a  kind  of 
mutual  compact,  that  is  how  I  received  it,  with  a 
view  to  concert  measures. 

486.  On  behalf  of  the  party  ?— On  behalf  of  the 
party  generally. 

487.  Was  that  on  behalf  of  the  Reform  Club  ?— 
Certainly  not.  I  did  not  consider  that  I  was  employed 
by  the  Reform  Club. 

488.  Who  appointed  the  messengers  ? — ^I  cannot 
say. 

489.  Did  the  messengers  send  in  bills  for  their 
expenses  ? — That  I  do  not  know  ;  I  should  think  not. 

490.  You  left  the  whole  management  of  ihe  ex- 
penses, in  point  of  fact,  to  Mr.  Bretherton  and  Mr. 
Jordan  ? — I  think  Mr.  Bretherton  and  Mr.  Jordan 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  management  of  those 
expenses. 

491.  Was  anybody  employed  by  you  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Monk  in  the  election  ? — No. 

492.  Then  you  were  not  Mr.  Monk's  agent  for  any 
other  purpose  except  that  of  receiving  the  bills  and 
paying  the  money  ? — ^Except  in  so  far  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  meeting  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
and  my  acting. 

493.  Did  you  canvass  with  Mr.  Monk  ? — Yes. 

494.  Did  you  ever  communicate  with  Mr.  Monk  on 
the  subject  of  the  expenditure  necessary  for  the 
election  ? — Not  previously  to  the  election/ 

495.  When  did  you  conceive  that  you  were  first, 
engaged  by  Mr.  Monk  as  his  agent  ? — At  the  time  I 
received  my  appointment,  on  the  27th  April. 
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4&6.  Not  before  ?— Not  before  ?, 

497.  Had  you  no  communication  before  with  Mr. 
Honk  on  the  subject  of  the  election  ? — Nq. 

498.  When  joa  canvassed  with  Mr.  Monk,  did  you 
canvass  as  a  friend  rather  than  as  an  agent? — ^I  did ; 
with  the  exphination  I  have  given  to  you  of  that 
concerted  arrangement. 

499.  Who  was  Mr.  Monk's  ageut,  then,  for  the 
management  of  his  election  ? — I  do  not  know. 

500.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  reputation, 
who  was  acting  for  Mr.  Monk  for  the  three  weeks 
previous  to  the  election  ? — ^I  must  refer  you  to  that 
meeting. 

501.  Yon  say  you  were  not  the  agent  yourself  for 
any  other  purpose  except  the  payment  of  these  bills  ? 
— Except  so  far  as  may  be  inferred  from  my  con> 
Renting  to  use  my  endeavours  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting. 

502.  But  are  not  those  acts  which  every  committee- 
man does  ?  Was  there  a  committee  ? — ^Not  that  I 
know  of ;  I  never  attended  a  committee. 

503.  Are  you  at  all  aware  whether  Mr.  Monk  had 
any  committee  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

504.  Are  you  not  aware  of  your  own  knowledge  or 
by  reputation  ? — No ;  not  of  my  own  knowledge  or  by 
reputation. 

505.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  was  a  room  ? — 
There  were  two  or  three  rooms. 

506.  Where  ? — In  the  Westgate  Street,  very  near 
this  hall.  There  were  two  or  three  working-rooms 
where  the  result  of  the  day's  canvass  was  received 
and  posted,  and  where  the  working  part  of  the 
election  was  carried  on. 

507.  Was  there  no  room  recognized  as  the  com 
mittee-room  of  Mr.  Monk  ? — I  do  not  know  of  such  a 
room. 

508.  With  a  placard  on  the  outside  of  it,  'fMr. 
Monk's  committee-room  ?" — ^Not  that  I  observed  ; 
there  may  have  been  ;  but  my  visits  to  that  room 
were  very  infrequent. 

509.  Which  room  was  that  ? — Those  rooms  I  have 
spoken  of. 

540,  How  many  rooms  were  there  ? — I  saw  two 
opposite  each  other  ;  one  room  was  a  room  in  which 
Mr.  Jordan  particularly  presided,  and  received  the 
result  of  the  canvass,  and  the  other  seemed  to  be 
a  sort  of  messengers'  room.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  was 
in  it. 

511.  Were  the  two  rooms  in  the  same  house? — In 
the  same  house. 

512.  Did  you  not  consider  that  house  Mr.  Monk's 
committee-room  ? — No,  I  did  not.  In  the  general 
acceptation  of  the  terp,  I  suppose  you  would  call 
them  committee-rooms  ;  they  were  used  as  a  place  of 
resort. 

513.  Surely  yon  know  what  a  committee-room  is  ? 
—Yes. 

514.  Who  hired  the  rooms  ? — I  Ho  not  know. 

515.  Were  they  not  hired  by  you  ? — ^No. 

516.  Is  there  any  charge  for  the  committee-room 
in  the  account  ? — ^I  believe  there  is.  I  do  not  know. 
Yes,  here  is  the  item. 

517.  You  must  have  known  then  that  there  was  a 
committee-room  at  all  events  ? — ^I  should  presume 
that  those  rooms  that  were  in  ,use  were  engaged 
before  the  canvass. 

518.  Did  you  consider  it  your  duty  to  know  nothing 
about  the  election  for  which  you  were  engaged  as 
agent  for  one  of  the  candidates  ? — I  worked  within 
the  sphere  of  my  own  influence,  and  that  is  all  the 
interest  I  took  in  the  election. 

519.  As  a  friend,  and  not  as  an  agent  ?— That  is 
the  spirit  under  which  I  acted. 

520.  {JUr.  Welford.)  You  were  paid  ?— Yes,  I  was, 
afterwards;  but  I  was  not  aware  that  I  should  be 
paid. 

521.  Your  work  then  was  done  on  speculation  ? — 
Not  at  all. 

522.  You  made'  no  chai^  ? — I  did  make  a  charge, 
because  I  was  requested  to  do  so.    I  was  told,  '<  You 


must  make  a  charge."    I  said,   "I  shall  leave  it  to 
you." 

523.  Who  said  that  you  must  make  a  charge  ? — 
t  think  it  was  Mr.  Bretherton,  but  I  will  not  be 
certain. 

524.  Then  you  wish  to  leave  us  under  the  idea 
that  you  knew  just  as  much  of  these  accounts  as 
Mr.  Bretherton  chose  to  allow  you  to  know  ?.^ — To  a 
certain  extent,  as  regards  the  higher  amounts,  the 
working  staflf  of  this  election,  and  those  arrangements 
which  came  more  particularly  under  those  parties 
Ytho  would  undertake  those  arrangements,  Mr. 
Bretherton,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Jordan. 

525.  Yon  mention  those  names,  Mr.  Bretherton, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Jordan.  Do  you  not  know  of 
anybody  else  acting  either  as  the  committee  or  as 
agents  of  Mr.  Monk  ? — Yes. 

526.  Who  were  they?— Those  solicitors  I  have 
mentioned  as  having  attended  that  meeting. 

527.  You  considered  them  as  Mr.  Monk's  agents, 
as  much  as  yourself? — I  considered  them  as  agents 
of  the  Liberal  candidates. 

528.  Besides  those  agents,  did  you  know  of  anybody 
else  who  constituted  the  committee  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

529.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  named  Brewer 
Monk  ? — Yes. 

530.  Did  he  take  any  part  in  the  election  ? — Yes. 

531.  Was  he  not  one  of  Mr.  Monk's  committee  ? — 
That  I  do  not  know  ;  I  do  not  know  who  Mr.  Monk's 
committee  were. 

532.  You  know  there  was  a  committee  then  ? — I 
do  not ;  I  conclude  there  was  one. 

533.  I  suppose  you  mean  you  do  not  know  it  of 
your  own  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

534.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  you  have  not  heard 
of  it  ? — A  committee  is  so  much  a  necessary  part  of 
the  arrangement  and  management  of  an  election  that 
I  should  conclude  there  was  a  committee. 

535.  I  should  have  thought  so  too  till  I  heard  your 
evidence? — I  did  not  intend  to  give  that  impression  : 
I  am  asked  as  to  my  own  knowledge,  and  I  must 

.  confine  my  evidence  to  that. 

536.  I  asked  you  what  you  knew  by  reputation  ?^ 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  give  my  evidence  as  to  what 
I  have  heard,  because  what  I  have  heard  is  of  a  very 
uncertain  character. 

537.  Had  you  any  communication  with  Brewer 
Monk,  Mr.  Innell,  or  Mr.  Wilton  ? — ^Not  during  the 
election. 

538.  Previous  to  the  election  ? — ^No,  except,  per- 
haps, casually  meeting  them  in  the  street  and  making 
a  passing  remark :  I  knew  nothing  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

539.  You  said  just  now  that  no  one  had  made  any 
claim  for  money  on  you  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Monk  since 
the  election  ?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

540.  No  one  has  ? — ^No. 

541.  Has  no  one  made  any  claim  upon  yoa  what- 
ever?— ^No. 

542.  Have  you  heard  of  any  claims  that  have  been 
made  on  Mr.  Monk  ?— I  have  not. 

543.  Are  you  aware  of  the  expenditure  by  Mr. 
Monk  of  any  money  besides  that  which  has  passed 
through  your  hands  ? — I  am  not. 

544.  Are  you  aware  of  the  expenditure  of  any 
money  on  his  behalf  ? — I  am  not. 

545.  I  need  scarcely  ask  whether  yon  have  heard 
of  it? — ^I  heard  the  evidence  in  London  on  the 
petition ;  that  is  the  only  knowledge  that  has  come  to 
me. 

546.  Did  that  evidence  take  you  by  surprise? — 
Very  much  by  surprise. 

547.  {Mr,  Vaughan.)  Did  any  cheques  come  to 
your  hands  from  Mr.  Monk  except  the  one  on  Hoare's 
Bank  and  the  other  from  the  Gloucester  Banking 
Company  ? — No. 

548.  No  cheques  at  all  ? — ^No. 

549.  Nor  any  money  except  the  proceeds  of  thoM 
two  cheques  ? — No. 

B  3 


A,  G.  JoHti. 
26  Sept  18S9. 
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A.  G.  Jona. 
86  Sept  18S9. 


J.  Brethertun, 


550.  Neither  from  Mr.  Monk  nor  from  anybody 
else  ? — No :  I  am  not  certain  that  it  was  Hoare's. 
bank ;  it  was  a  London  banker :  I  think  how,  on 
furdier  reflection,  it  was  Drommond's. 

551.  {Mr.    Welford.)    Was   it  Mr.   Monk's  own 


cheque— was  he  the  drawer  of  the  cheque  ? — I  think 
he  was — yes. 

552.  {Mr.  Fitxfferald.)  Ton  were  no  party  to 
bringing  Mr.  Monk  down  to  this  city  ? — No,  I  was 
not. 


James  Bretberton  sworn  and  examined. 


553.  {Mr,  Vaughan.)  You  are  a  solicitor  ? — I  am. 

554.  You  were  engaged  professionally  in  conducting 
the  election  for  Mr.  Monk  ? — Yes,  and  for  Mr.  Price. 

555.  For  Mr.  Price  also  ? — I  considered  myself  as 
engaged. 

556.  By  whom  were  you  retained  ? — ^I  can  hardly 
say ;  I  cannot  say. 

557.  Did  you  receive  Miy  retuner  ? — No  ;  not  in 
writing.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal  solici- 
tors called,  at  which  several  attended.  I  believe  there 
had  been  some  difficulty  in  getting  any  one  to  take 
the  management  for  the  (libertJ.  candidates,  and  it  was 
offered  to  me  ;   I  declined   it  entirely,    and  it  was 

'  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  meeting  of  all  the  soli- 
citors called  of  the  Liberal  party. 

558.  Was  that  the  meeting  which  had  been  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Jones,  the  last  witness  ? — Yes. 

559.  You  attended  that  meeting  ? — ^I  attended  it. 

560.  After  that,  did  you  consent  to  act  for  Messrs.. 
Price  and  Monk  ? — ^I  did,  as  an  agent. 

561.  Professionally  ? — Professionally. 

562.  Did  you  consider  that  you  were  appointed  at 
that  meeting  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

563.  And  was  that  appointment  afterwards  ratified 
by  the  candidates  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  ratifica- 
tion ;  I  never  received  any,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
the  candidates.     I  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

564.  Have  you  received  your  professional  fee  since 
that  time  ? — I  have. 

565.  I  suppose  you  were  actively  engaged  during 
the  election  from  the  time  yoii  were  appointed  down 
to  the  close  ? — ^I  was. 

566.  Were  you  brought  into  communicatimi  with 
the  members  of  the  Reform  Club  here  ? — I  met  many 
of  them  occasionally. 

567.  Did  you  meet  them  with  an  object  and  a  pur- 
pose ? — As  members  of  the  Reform  Club. 

568.  Did  you  meet  them  with  an  object  and  a  par- 
pose  ? — ^No. 

669.  Did  you  not  meet  them  with  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  the  election  ? — I  met  them  as  I  should 
meet  anybody  else  interested  in  the  election  on  the 
same  side. 

570.  Had  the  Reform  Club  a  committee-room  where 
they  met  ? — •They  have  a  room  at  an  inn. 

571.  Where  the  members  are  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing ? — Yes. 

572.  What  inn  is  that  ?— The  Fountain. 

573.  Did  you  from  time  to  time  go  to  the  room  at 
the  Fountain  ? — I  never  was  in  the  rocmi  but  once, 
at  an^  meeting  of  the  Reform  Clnb ;  ^at  was  some  time 
previous  to  the  election. 

674.  Previous  to  your  appointment? — Yes,  some 
time. 

575.  Did  you  communicate  with  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  club  with  regard  to  the  election  ? — ^No. 

576.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Wilton  ?— Yes. 
677.  Mr.  Innellj"— Yes. 

578.  Mr.  Brewer  Monk  ? — ^Yes.  I  met  them  fre- 
quently in  the  course  of  the  election,  but  I  never  met 
them  as  members  of  the  Reform  Club. 

579.  Did  you  consult  and  confer  with  them  as  to 
proceedings  desirable  to  be  adopted  or  as  to  measures- 
to  be  taken  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
the  two  Liberal  candidates  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  did^ 

580.  You  ca'nnot  say  that  you  did  ? — I  think  1  can 
say  that  I  did  not. 

581.  Did  you  or  -did  you  not  ?  Did  you  confer 
with  them  as  to  the  progress  of  the  Section  and  the 
course  of  proceedings  i^I-  conferred  with  them  and 
DHmyothers,  as  it  might  happen  in  the  course  of  a 
day,  but  never  with  a  view  to  taking  instructions  from- 


them,  because  I  did  not  consider  I  was  acting  nnder 
their  retainer. 

582.  During  the  time  you  were  acting  as  a  solicitor, 
(which  was  about  three  weeks,  I  imagine,  from  what 
Mr.  Jones  has  stated,  before  the  election  up  to  the 
period  of  the  election,)  from  whom  did  you  receive 
instructions  as  to  any  part  you  were  to  take  in  the 
conduct  of  it  ?— I  considered  myself  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  election. 

583.  What  part  then  did  you  take  as  a  manager  ?— 
I  attended  the  committee-room.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  solicitors  that  has  been  referred  to  it  was  agi'eed 
that  Mr.  Smith  and  myself  should  act  as  presidents 
of  the  conmiittee  of  attornies,  as  they  were  called, 
and  attend  as  we  conveniently  could.  Mr.  Smith 
generally  attended  in  the  morning,  and ,  I  was  there 
in  the  evening,  with  some  exceptions. 

584.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Where  did  you  attend  ? — 
At  the  room. 

585.  Do  you  mean  the  committee-room? — The 
committee-room. 

686.  Yon  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  committee-room  ? 
— There  is  no  doubt  it  was  a  committee-room.  It  is 
charged  as  a  committee-room  in  the  account. 

587.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  were  one  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  committee  of  attornies  ? — Yes. 

688.  Was  that  a  distinct  body  from  any  other  com- 
mittee ? — They  were  simply  called  the  committee ; 
there  was  no  other  committee,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

689.  Was  that  a  committee  appointed  and  which  sat 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  matters  with  reference  to 
the  election  of  Messrs.Price  and  Monk  ? — I  cannot  say 
that.  The  committee  assisted  in  the  conduct  of  the 
election,  but  they  were  merely  a  committee  in  name. 

690.  You  called  it  a  committee  of  attornies  ? — That 
term  was  nsed. 

591.  Were  the  names  of  the  persons  forming  that 
committee  published  ? — No  ;  they  were  not  published 
as  a  committee.' 

592.  But  although  it  was  considered  and  called  a 
committee  of  attornies,  there  were  many  persons,  I 

suppose,  on  the  committee  who  were  not  attornies  ? 

A  great  many  persons  attended  the  committee-room 
who  were  not  attornies.  We  availed  ourselves  of  the 
assistance  of  any  one  who  attended  and  offered  assis- 
tance. In  fact,  I  thought  it  was  objectionable  that 
there  should  be  a  committee. 

693.  Did  you  know  of  the  existence  of  any  other 
committee,  except  that  which  you  call  the  committee' 
of  attomiee  ? — ^I  did  not. 

594.  Do  you  not  know  of  any  now  ? — No. 

595.  Did  you  not  know,  or  do  you  not  now  know, 
that  a  committee  sat  at  the  house  of  a  person  named 
Hutton  ?— No. 

596.  Do  you  not  know  that  now  ? — That  a  com- 
mittee sat  there  ?  There  were  voters  in  different 
wards  allotted  to  difierent  persons;  whether  they 
met  at  the  house  of  any  one  in  the  ward  or  not  I 
cannot  say  ;  they  might  have  done  so,  and  called  it  a 
district  committee-room. 

597.  Did  you  as  the  -committee  acting  in  Westgate 

Street  parcel  out  the  city  into  wards  or  districts  ? 

Yes. 

598.  And  hand  over  those  wards  or  districts  to 
particular  sub-committees  ? — Yes;  to  certain  persons 
who  were  named  as  either  living  in  or  having  influence 
in  the  wards.  How  they  regulated  their  proceedings 
I  do  not  know. 

599.  Then  if  in  any  ward  or  district  persons  met 
together  at  the  house  of  any  individual,  and  there 
formed  a  committee,  that  was  an  arrangement  unknown 
to  you  ? — Exactly. 
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600.  Was  there  any  conmunication  kept  np  from 
time  to  time  between  what  may  be  considered  the 
central  or  principal  committee-room  and  the  persons 
ihat  jrou  nominated  as  subHMimmittee  men  in  these 
districts? — Yes ;  the  sub-committee  had  to  make  their 
returns  to  Mr.  Jordan,  who  sat  at  the  principal  com- 
mittee-room, and  he  entered  in  the  canvass  books  the 
returns  so  brought  in. 

60L  Do  you  know  a  person  named  Hutton,.  a  hair- 
dresser ? — Yes. 

6(^.  Was  he  one  of  your  sub-committee  men  ? — I 
believe  he  was. 

603.  As  to  whether  a  body  of  persons  assembled  at 
his  house  you  are  not  aware  '—I  attended  one  meet- 
ing there,  and  only  one. 

604.  At  his  house  ?— At  his  house  I  met  several  of 
the  persons  in  the  ward. 

605.  Did  you  know  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  there  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

606.  Were  the  appointments  of  persons  employed 
ftt  the  committee-room  made  by  yourself  ? — Not  aloa& 
I  really  foi;get  whether  I  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
Appointments.  I  rather  think  I  was  present  when  the 
list  was  gone  through,  and  the  votes  uncanvassed  or 
not  promised  were  allotted  into  different  wardg. 
When  the  canvass  had  been  parley  gone  through,  or 
when  the  general  canvass  had  been  gone  through,  then 
it  was,  I  tiiink,  that  sub-committees  were  appointed 
to  look  after  those  that  no  return  had  been  made  of. 

607.  That  is  not  exactly  an  answer  to  my  question. 
My  question  was,  Did-  you  appoint  any  persons  who 

-were  empk^ed  and  paid  for  serviees  at  the  committee- 
room  ? — ^No. 

608.  Who  aj^Knnted  the  messwigers? — Mr.  Brewer 
Monk. 

609.  Was  that  by  your  instructions? — ^Well,  it  was 
done  before  I  knew  it  had  been  done.  I  sanctioned  it, 
by  paying  him  the  money  for  them. 

610.  What  other  persons  besides  messengers  were 
employed  at  that  committee-rpom?-r~Therewa8  a  staff 
'of  clerks  there  in  one  of  the  rooms ;  a  room  that  I 
.hardly  ever  went  into  ;  but  I  know  there  were  a  great 

number  employed. 

611.  Was  there  any  choice  exercised  in  the  appoint- 
ment either  of  messengers  or  clerks,  that  you  know 
of? — I  suppose  Mr.  Brewer  Monk  exercised  some 
choice  ;  but  I  knew  of  none. 

612.  Did  yon  appoint  the  clerks  ? — No. 

613.  Who  appointed  the  clerks  ? — Really  I  do  not 
know.     I  did  not. 

614.  Were  the  returns  of  the  canvass  submitted  to 
you  from  time  to  time  ? — No ;  I  was  seldom  there  when 
the  returns  came  in.  They  were  usually  handed  to  Mr. 
Jordan,  who  kept  the  books,  and  had  to  post  up  the 
general  canvass  book  day  by  day.  I  was  there  two 
or  three  times,  I  think,  when  the  book  was  brought  in, 
with  the  day's  return,  and  assisted  in  posting  it  up. 
Mr.  Jordan  kept  the  general  book. 

615.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  after  the  first 
general  canvass  was  made  it  appeared  that  a  large 
majority  had  promised  their  votes  either  to  one  can- 
didate or  another  ? — ^Yes  ;  a  very  large  majority. 

616.  That  was  upon  the  first  canvass  ? — As  soon 
as  the  canvass  had  been  gone  through. 

617.  Was  the  -first  general  canvass  made  about 
three  weeks  before  the  election  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

618.  Then  when  the  first  general  canvass  had  been 
gone  through  you  found  that  a  very  Isirge  majority  of 
the  electors  had  already  promised  to  one  or  the  other 
candidate  ? — ^Yes  ;  a  large  majority. 

619.  You  say  Mr.  Jordan  posted  up  the  returns 
Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Jordan  has  the  returns  of 
the  canTass  ? — I  have  no  doubt  he  has. 

620.  Can  you  say  how  many  of  the  whole  body  of 
electors  had  declined  to  promise  their  votes  upon  the 
first  general  canvass  ? — No,  I  cannot.     . 

621.  You  cannot  say  that  ? — No. 

6S2.  But  I  presume  the  returns  that  Mr.  Jordan 
would  be  able  to  fnrnish  us  with  would  show  that  ? — 
I  should  hardly  think-they  would,  because  the  promises 


wonld  not  be  distinguidied  by  the  time  when  the  J-BntkerUm. 
returns  of  them  were  made.  As  they  came  in  they  jg  seiirisss. 
were  posted  np,  and  it  would  be-  impossible  for  any-  ^         ' 

body  to  tell  on  what  day  the  return  was  made. 

^3.  But  an  account  of  them  was  kept  from  day  to 
day,  I  suppose? — ^Yes,  from  day  today;  but  there 
would  be  nothing  in  the  book  to  show  on  what  day  a 
particular  promise  had  been  given  or  a  return  of  it 
made.  . 

.    624.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  election  of  1857  ?— 
I  did, 

625.  Did  yon  compare  the  Jretums  of  those  voters 
who  had  promised  on  the  first  general  canvass  in 
1859  with  those  who  had  voted  in  1857  ? — ^I  did  not 

626.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it 
appeared  that  a  number  of  the  electors  who  had 
voted  for  the  liberals  in  1857  declined  to  promise 
^eir  votes  ia  1859.  You  cannot  say  that  ? — No, 
I  cannot  say  that  It  is  always  the  case  that  there 
are  some  on  both  sides. 

627.  Did  you  authorise  the  opening  of  any  public 
houses  ? — I  did  not 

628.  Do  yon  know  what  public  houses  actually 
were  opened  ?^I  do  not  think  any  were  opened.  OHT 
course  every  public  house  is  open  and  free  to  any  (me 
to  go  in,  and  there  were  several  frequented  by  par- 
tisans ;  but  I  do  not  think  or  believe  that  any  house 
in  the  city  was  opened  by  either  of  the  parties ;  not  in 
the  sense  in  which  opening  a  house  at  an  election  is. 
generally  understood. 

629.  I  have  not  looked  at  tiie  abstract  of  the 
accounts,  and  therefore  do  not  speak  from  soy  know- 
ledge I  have  upon  tlie  subject ;  but  do  those  accounts 
contain  any  statem^it  of  expenses  incoxred  at  public 
houses  ? — None  whatever. 

680.  Then,  so  far  as  you  are  aUe  to  state,  there  were 
no  refreshments  dispensed  gratuitously  to  any  of  iiie 
electors  ■  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  ?— I 
never  heard  of  any,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  were 
any. 

631.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
committee  in  London  ? — I  have  not  read  it  through. 

I  looked  at  it  as  it  cMue  down  from  time  to  time    . 
while  it  was  being  given. 

632.  But  you  halve  not  read  the  minutes  of  evidence, 
havs  you  ? — I  have  not  read  the  minutes  in  print. 

633.  With  regard  to  ^ose  accounts  which  were  sub- 
mittec(  to  the  auditor,  you  have  heard  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Jones  upon  the  subject.  He  stated  in 
substance  that  he  made  no  payment  at  all  of  the  monies 
for  which  bills  w^re  sent  in,  but  that  he  handed  the 
money  over  to  yourself  and  Mr.  Jordan  ? — Yes. 

634.  That  is  so  ?— That  is  right. 

635.  Did  he  hand  over  the  amount  of  the  account? 
— 400/.  and  odd. 

636.  He  handed  over  that  money  to  you  ? — Yes. 

637.  Was  the  like  sum  handed  over  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Price  by  Mr.  Ellis  ?— It  was. 

638.  And  were  the  total  expenses  of  the  election, 
as  far  as  you  understood  them  from  the  bills  rendered, 
divided  by  yourself  and  Mr.  Jordan  between  Mr.  Monk 
and  Mr.  Pnoe  ? — They  were, 

639.  Did  you  pay  those  bills  yourself? — ^Yea,  I 
did,  all  but  the  messengers.  The  messengers  and 
clerks  were  paid  by  Mr.  Brewer  Monk,  but  he  had 
the  amount  named  in  the  account  from  me. 

640.  The  money  for  that  purpose  you  gave  lo  him  ? 
— Yes,  as  stated  in  the  account. 

641.  Was  the  arrangement  .which  \ou  yourself  and 
Mr.  Jordan  came  to,  that  Mr.  Jordan  should  pay 
Mr.  Price's  share  of  the  accounts  that  were  sent  in, 
at  least  that  were  included  in  the  account  returned 
to  the  auditor  by  the  election  agents,  and  that  you 
were  to  pay  the  other  accounts  ? — No  ;  the  money  all 
came  through  my  hands. 

642.  Was  all  the  money  paid  to  you  ? — ^All  the 
money  was  paid  to  me. 

643.  Did  you  pay  aU  the  accounts  ?— They  were 
paid  by  me  to  the  different  parties.  I  do  not  say  that 
I  paid  them  entirely  myself,  but  they  were  paid  either 
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J.  Brethertan.  by  me  or  for  me.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  paid  them  all 
_~~~I-,.    with  my  own  hands. 

ae  sept  1859.  g^^  ^^^^^  course  was  adopted  with  regard  to 
getting  in  the  accounts  ? — Many  of  them  we  made 
out  ourselves  ;  the  solicitors'  accounts  for  instance. 

645.  The  solicitors'  accounts  were  made  out  by 
yourself? — Yes ;  and  as  to  the  tradesmen's  accounts, 
some  came  in  to  me,  and  some  to  Mr.  Smith  ;  some 
were  sent,  I  believe,  to  Mr.  Ellis's  office,  and  some  to 
Mr.  Jones's;  but  they  were  all  forwarded  to  me  aa 
they  oame  in. 

646.  Did  you  advertise  that  all  claims  which  might 
be  made  should  be  sent  in  to  yourself  or  the  election 
agent  ?  —  I  do  not  recollect  any  advertisement ; 
there  might  have  been  one,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

647.  Were  the  sums  you  paid  to  the  various  parties 
who  had  claims  upon  Uie  candidates  the  true 
sums  that  appeared  in  the  various  'bills  sent  in  ? — 
Certainly. 

648.  They  were  the  true  sums  ? — ^Yes. 

649.  Was  there  any  deduction  made  from  any  of 
them  by  you  ? — Not  that  I  recollect. 

650.  You  do  not  remember  any  ? — No.  There  were 
some  objected  to,  but  those  were  afterwards  paid. 
In  the  audited  account  there  are  sums  which  are 
stated  to  have  been  objected  to,  but  afterivards  paid, 
except  the  Sheri£P's  ;  that  is  still  objected  to,  and  not 
paid. 

651.  With  the  exception  of  the  Sheriff's  account, 
the  accoui)t8  sent  in,  although  at  one  time  some  of 
them  were  objected  to,  have  now  been  paid  ? — Yes  ; 
some  were  objected  to,  and  have  now  been  paid. 

652.  Do  you  know  that  besides  those  accounts  that 
have  been  so  paid  there  are  other  accounts  out- 
standing, for  which  the  persons  to  whom  the  money 
is  due  or  allied  to  be  due  expect  they  shall  be 
afterwards  reimbursed  by  either  of  the  candidates  ? — 
I  do  not  know  of  any  ;  i  do  not  recollect  any. 

653.  Has  any  claim  been  made  upon  you  since  the 
rendering  of  that  account  ? — ^No. 

654.  No*  claim  has  been  made?  —  Not  that  I 
recollect ;  I  do  not  recollect  any  at  alL 

655.  To  the  best  of  your  belief,  is  there  any 
account  outstanding  which  either  Mr.  Price  or 
Mr.  Monk  might  be  called  on  to  pay  ? — To  the  best 
of  my  belief  there  is  not.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it ; 
there  is  none,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

656.  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that  the  amounts 
of  the  bills  sent  in  have  been  paid  by  you,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Sheriff's,  and  that  there  is  no 
account  outstanding  to  which  either  of  the  Liberal 
candidates  is  liable.    Is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

657.  (Mr.  fVel/ord.)  How  many  messengers  were 
employed  ? — I  do  not  know.  It  was  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Brewer  Monk ;  it  was  always  the  practice 
in  Gloucester  to  let  such  a  man  as  that  have  the 
arrangement  of  paying  messengers. 

658.  You  accepted  his  account  for  messengers  ? — 
Yes. 

659.  As  to  the  number  and  as  to  the  amount  ? — 
Yes. 

660.  Do  you  know  how  many  clerks  were  em- 
ployed ? — No. 

661.  Or  what  they  were  paid  ? — ^No  ;  except  the 
'   amount  paid  to  them  through  Mr.  firewer  Monk. 

662.  You  were  content  with  his  scale  of  remune- 
ration ? — Yes,  quite. 

663.  Do  you  know  whether  the  persons  employed  as 
servants  or  as  messengers  were  voters  or  not  ? — Some 
I  dare  say  were,  but  I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  no  doubt 
that  some  of  them  were. 

664.  Then  the  account  you  handed  in  would  show 
the  total  sum  paid  to  each  class  of  persons  ? — Yes. 

665.  Would  it  separate  clerks  from  messengers  ? 
— Yes;  so  much  for  clerks  and  so  much  for  mes- 
sengers. 

666.  Was  any  proportion  of  the  account  delivered 
in  for  refreshments  ? — I  think  not. 

667.  Neither  for  the  clerks  nor  for  the  messengers 
or  voters  ? — I  do  not  recollect  anything ;  if  there  is 


it  is  very  trifling,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing. 

668.  Do  you  know  whether  anything  is  due  to  the 
landlord  of  the  Berkeley  Arms  ?— Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

669.  Has  he  not  made  a  claim  of  20^  or  upwards  ? 
—I  certainly  never  saw  it  or  heard  of  it. 

670.  Do  you  know  of  the  application  of  any  other 
money  than  that  which  you  sent  in  in  the  accounts  to 
the  auditor  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

671.  Do  you  know  of  any  sums  applied  in  bribery  ? 
— I  do  not.  I  never  applied  any  myself,  and  cau- 
tiously avoided  putting  myself  in  such  a  position. 

672.  (Mr.  FitzgeraM.)  You  have  stateid  that  there 
Was  a  committee- room  in  Westgate  Street  ? — Yes. 

673.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  all  those 
persons  who  you  considered  members  of  that  com- 
mittee ? — No  ;  they  came  and  went ;  any  persons 
belonging  to  the  party  went  in  and  out  as  they  liked. 

674.  You  have  also  stated  that  the  borough  was 
parcelled  out  into  districts  in  which  sub-committee 
men  were  appointed  ? — ^Yes. 

675.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  the  sub- 
committee men  who  had  a  district  under  their 
charge  r — No,  indeed  I  cannot. 

676.  You  have  no  document  to  show  it  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  their  names  were  entered,  and  Mr.  Jordan 
probablywould  have  a  minute  of  them. 

677.  There  were  books  kept  ? — Yes ;  canvass  books. 

678.  Are  they  iu  existence  now  ? — I  do  not  know. 

679.  In  whose  possession  were  they  ? — Mr.  Jordan's. 

680.  Then  you  cannot  tell  me  who  the  sub-com- 
mittee men  were  ? — No. 

681.  I  suppose  these  sub-committee  men  attended 
the  general  committee  also  ? — No,  not  all  of  them ;  per- 
haps there  might  be  some  of  them  there.  I  recollect 
the  time  when  they  were  appointed ;  any  one  present 
who  thought  a  person  a  proper  man  for  one  of  the 
district  committees  suggested  his  name,  and  he  yraa 
put  down. 

682.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  some  of  the 
principal  committee-men  in  Westgate  Street  ? — I  think 
Mr.  Ping  was  one  in  Westgate  Street. 

683.  Was  Mr.  Wilton  ?— I  should  say  not  j  he  does 
not  reside  in  that  part  of  the  town.  They  were 
generally  appointed  with  a  view  to  their  place  of 
residence. 

684.  I  am  speaking  of  the  principal  members  of 
the  chief  committee  ? — I  thought  you  were  speaking  of 
the  district  committee  men.  Mr.  Wilton  no  doubt 
came.  As  I  have  said  before,  there  was  no  committee 
ever  appointed.  If  you  ask  me  who  took  an  active 
part  I  ^ould  say  Mr.  Wilton  and  Mr.  Innell  did. 

685.  Can  you  give  me  some  other  names  ? — Mr. 
Bobinson,  Mr.  Knight ;  the  solicitors  I  need  not  name ; 
Mr.  Ping,  Mr.  Biggs. 

686.  Mr.  Brewer  Monk,  I  suppose  P — Yes.  I  really 
do  not  now  recollect  anybody  else,  though  there  were 
very  many  others.   Mr.  Jefi  I  recollect. 

687.  Mr.  Hall  ? — ^I  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  Mr. 
Hall  at  the  committee-room ;  very  likely  he  was  there. 

688.  At  the  time  of  this  meeting  that  you  speak  of 
as  having  taken  place  amongst  the  solicitors  was  Mr. 
Monk  a  candidate? — Yes,  certainly. 

689.  Then  he  was  not  brought  down  by  you  ? — 
No. 

690.  Had  you  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
bringing  Mr.  Monk  here  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

691.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Who  invited  him  ?— I  believe 
he  was  invited  by  two  or  three  members  of  the 
Beform  Club  who  went  to  London  for  the  purpose. 

692.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  But  you  resolved  at  this 
meeting  of  solicitors  to  support  him,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Price  ? — Certainly. 

693.  You  have  lived  in  this  town  for  many  years, 
have  you  not  ? — ^I  was  born  in  it,  and  have  lived  in  it 
all  my  life. 

694.  Do  you  know  anything  by  reputation  of  the 
borough  with  respect  to  the  purity  of  its  elections  ? 
— Yes ;  I  know  pretty  well  the  character  of  it. 
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695.  Could  yon  giro  me  your  ideas  upon  that  sub- 
ject ? — ^I  could  not  give  you  any  particulars ;  it  would 
be  a  mere  matter  of  opinion. 

696.  {Mr.  fVelford.)  Such  practices  have  not  been 
within  your  own  knowledge? — I  have  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  practices  you  refer  to,  but  it 
is  undoubtedly  known  to  all  parties  that  they  exist 
and  have  existed. 

697.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  And  did  exist  at  the  last 
election  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  as  well  as 
at  previous  ones.  I  should  doubt  whether  any  elec- 
tion for  Gloucester  was  ever  carried  on  without,  such 
practices,  more  or  less ;  I  mean  any  contested  election. 

698.  Have  you  any  information  that  you  can  give 
to  the  Commissioners  upon  that  subject  ? — No;  I  have 
not;  I  merely  know  it  by  common  repute. 

699.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  The  return,  I  suppose,  of  the 
election  expenses  is  a  pretty  clean  bill  of  health,  is  it 
not  ? — ^Yes. 

700.  You  do  not  find  any  evidence  of  corrupt 
practices  in  that  ? — No. 

701.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Were  there  any  expenses 
that  you  refused  to  pay  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
illegal  ? — No  ;  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

702.  You  personally  made  no  such  payments  ? — 
No. 

703.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Bichards  one  of  those  who  attended  the  committee 
of  solicitors  ? — I  think  not. 

704.  Is  there  a  solicitor  of  that  name  in  Gloucester? 
— -Yes.- 

705.  Mr.  Swan  ? — ^Mr.  Swan  was  not  present ;  at 
least  I  think  not. 

706.  Was  either  of  those  gentlemen  employed  on 
behalf  of  the  Liberal  candidates  ? — ^Mr.  Swan  was 
not,  certainly.  I  think  Mr.  Richards  was.  Yes,  Mr. 
Bichards  was. 


Mr.  Carter. — ^It  has  been  stated  that  I  authorized 
Mr.  Jordan  to  make  these  payments  ;  I  certainly 
did  not  authorize  it.  I  had  no  power  to  give  such 
authority,  but  I  said  that  whether  he  made  them,  or 
whether  I  did,  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  of  much 
consequence.  The  first  break  down  was  as  to  the 
payment  of  messengers  in  1857.  There  were  a  great 
number  of  messengers,  and  it  was  distinctly  asked  me 
whether  I  would  undertake-  to  pay  those  messengers 
individually,  or  whether  they  should  pay  them. 

707.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  But  it  appears  that  you  left 
it  open  to  the  discretion  of  those  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Carter. — Yes.  I  never  had  a  farthing  of 
money  placed  in  my  hands,  as  I  had  at  the  former 
election  of  1857;  and  as  to  the  general  statement  of 
account,  it  was  only  delivered  to  me  on  the  29th  or 
30th  July.  On  my  receiving  a  summons  to  attend 
before  the  Commissioners,  I  called  for  the  accounts, 
but  they  were  never  handed  to  me  till  £>aturday 
evening  last. 

708.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  The  only  difference  between 
you  is,  that  these  gentlemen  say  you  authorized  them 
to  pay,  and  your  statement  is  that  you  did  not  exactly 
authorize  them,  but  that  you  gave  them  a  discretion 
to  pay? 

Mr.  Carter. — Yes;  I  did  not  authorize  it  I  did  not 
consider  it  of  much  consequence  who  paid  them  ;  it 
mattered  not  to  the  candidates  whether  they  were 
paid  by  me  or  by  them,  except  that  it  did  not  comply 
with  the  Act  of  Parliament ;  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  to  anybody. 

709.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  The  Act  of  Parliament  seems 
to  have  been  altogether  disregarded  ? 

Mr.  Carter. — Yes;  and  I  believe  that  that  has  been 
universally  the  case.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  bar- 
risters on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  petitions  said  it 
was  all  bosh. 


J.  Bretherton. 
26  Sept  1859. 


John  Pletdell  Wilton  sworn  and  examined. 


J.  P.  watm. 


707.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are,  I  believe,  a  surgeon 
in  this  place  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

708.  And  an  elector  of  this  borough  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

709.  You  are  also  connected,  I  believe,  with  a  club 
called  the  Reform  Club  ?— Yes,  I  am. 

710.  Is  that  a  club  in  the  nature  of  a  benefit 
society  ? — That  is  exactly  the  nature  of  it ;  it  is  cer- 
tified under  the  Benefit  Societies  Act  by  Mr.  Tidd 
Pratt. 

711.  Of  what  number  of  members  does  it  consist  ? 
—I  do  not  know  exactly.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  rules 
{producing  a  book). 

712.  The  number  of  members  you  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  ? — I  think  it  is  atiout  five  hundred 
now. 

713.  Is  it,  as  well  as  being  a  friendly  society  clnb, 
a  political  club  ? —  The  first  rule  expresses  all  the 
political  principles  that  there  are  in  it,  namely,  that 
it  is  necessary  for  any  person  who  wishes  to  join  that 
dab  to  profess  Liberal  principles ;  that  is  the  only 
political  bearing  it  has.  You  will  find  that  in  the  first 
or  second  rule. 

714.  The  third  rule  is,  "  That  every  person  in  the 
city  of  Gloucester  and  neighbourhood  shall  be  deemed 
eligible  to  become  a  member  who  shall  profess  Libe- 
ral principles  ?" — Yes. 

715.  Then  it  is  a  club  from  which  any  person  not 
being  a  person  professing  Liberal  principles  would  be 
excluded  ?  —  1  do  not  suppose  they  would  wish  to 
join  it. 

716.  Prior  to  the  dissolution  of  the  last  Parliament 
did  the  Reform  Club  take  any  part  with  respect  to 
bringing  forward  a  gentleman  to  be  supported  by 
them,  and  returned  to  Parliament  in  the  place  of  Sir 
Robert  Carden  ? — Yes. 

717.  About  how  long  before  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  was  it  that  the  Reform  Club  took  any 
initiative  on  the  snbject? — The  initiative  was  taken 
between  three  and  four  months  before  ;  it  commenced 
at  that  time  by  a  requisition  being  numerously  signed 
and  sent  to  Admiral  Berkeley,  requesting  him  to  come 


forward  to  contest  the  city,  as  he  had  done  on  previous 
occasions.  A  deputation  went  down  to  Berkeley 
Castle,  about  seventeen  miles  from  here,  and  Admiral 
Berkeley  received  that  deputation  ;  and  after  reading 
the  requisition,  and  consulting  some  of  the  members 
who  were  present,  as  well  as  his  local  legal  adviser, 
he  consented  to  come  forward.  After  he  had  given 
his  consent,  it  became  known  to  his  legal  advisers 
in  London  that  he  had  done  so,  and  they  wrote  to 
him,  informing  him  that  his  coming  forward  as  a 
candidate  to  represent  the  city  of  Gloucester  was  a 
bar  to  his  claim  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Consequently,  he  wrote  to  the  electors  of  the  city  of 
Gloucester  a  letter,  stating  that  he  should  be  unable 
to  come  forward.  Immediately  after  the  receipt  of 
that  letter  a  meeting  was  held  of  some  of  the  electors, 
principally  consisting  of  the  committee  of  the  Reform 
Club,  to  whom  this  communication  was  addressed. 
There  were  some  few  others  besides  the  committee 
who  were  invited  to  attend  that  meeting,  and  it  was 
then  agreed  that  as  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  could  not 
contest  the  city  some  other  candidate  should  be 
sought  for. 

718.  When  was  that  ? — I  cannot  gi  ve  you  the  exact 
date,  but  it  was  just  a  week  before  the  division  on 
the  late  Government  Reform  BilL  I  have  not  looked 
at  the  date.  I  believe  the  letter  arrived  in  Gloucester 
on  the  Thursday  or  Friday,  and  fhe  divbion  was  on 
that  day  week. 

719.  When  you  found  that  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley 
could  not  come  forward  as  a  candidate,  what  course 
then  was  adopted  by  the  Reform  Club  ? — There  was 
no  meeting  of  the  Reform  Club  ;  there  was  a  meeting 
of  the  committee,  and,  as  I  said  before,  some  tew 
other  members  of  the  Liberal  party,  persons  of  in- 
fluence. 

720.  Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  those  gentlemen 
who  met  together  on  that  occasion  ? — I  really  cannot. 

721.  Can'  you  recollect  some  of  their  names ;  I 
suppose  if  they  were  leading  members  of  the  liefurm 
Club  you  can  tell  ?— .1  know  who  were  invited. 
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722.  Was  it  a  numerous  meeting  ? — It  was  a  meet- 
ing of  about  twelve  or  fourteen,  I  should  think. 

723.  Where  did  you  meet?  —  That  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Saracen's  Head. 

724.  Is  that  the  inn  where  the  Beform  Club,  gene- 
rally speaking,  holds  its  meetings  ? — ^No  ;  the  Reform 
Club  generally  holds  its  monthly  meetings  at  the 
Fountain;  but  committee  meetings  are  held  occa- 
sionally elsewhere,  if  it  is  not  convenient  to  meet  at 
the  Fountain. 

725.  And  on  this  occasion  you  met  at  the  Saracen's 
Head  ?— Yes. 

726.  By  whom  is  that  house  kept  ? — Bj  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Organ. 

727.  Is  he  a  member  of  your  club  ? — Yes,  he  is, 
I  think  he  •  is  an  honorary  ;  because  there  are  two 
classes  of  members. 

728.  Those  gentlemen  having  met  together,  what 
was  the  result  of  the  conference  ? — The  result  of  the 
conference  was,  that  a  sub-committee  was  appointed 
of  those  gentlemen  to  look  for  a  candidate,  to  take 
what  steps  they  thought  best  to  secure  a  candidate. 

729.  Did  you  take  those  steps  ? — Yes. 

730.  Who  were  appointed  as  that  sub-committee  ? 
— Idr.  Innell  and  myself.  I  do  not  know  who  the 
others  were  besides  Mr.  Innell  and  myself.  We  were 
the  persons  who  acted  in  the  matter. 

731.  Mr.  Innell  and  yourself  were  appointed  the 
sub-committee  ? — Yes. 

732.  Did  you  cast  about  for  a  candidate  for  some 
time  beforfe  you  met  with  one  ? — ^No.  There  were  some 
names  suggested  to  us,  and  we  consulted,  and  endea- 
voured to  learn  whether  these  gentlemen  would  come 
forward  ;  and  as  we  found  nobody  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gloucester  that  would  be  likely  to  stand,  it 
was  agreed  that  two  of  us  should  go  to  London  as  a 
deputation  to  endeavour  to  find  a  candidate. 

733.  And  did  the  deputation  go  ? — ^Yes. 

734.  Who  was  the  deputation  ? — It  consisted  of 
Mr.  Innell  and  myself.  Mr.  Herbert  was  to  have 
gone  with  us,  but  urgent  private  affiiirs  kept  him  at 
home.     He  was  one  of  those  who  was  present. 

735.  {Mr.  fVelford.)  He  was  one  of  the  sub- 
committee ? — Yes. 

736.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  is  Mr.  Herbert  ?— He 
is  an  attorney  residing  at  Longford,  about  a  mile  from 
this  city. 

737.  When  you  went  to  London,  to  whom  did  you 
go  ? — The  first  person  we  waited  n  was  Mr.  Price, 
the  member  for  Gloucester. 

738.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? — We  saw  Mr.  Price 
at  the  Reform  Club. 

739.  You  and  Mr.  Innell  and  Mr.  Price  ? — Yes. 

740.  Did  you  state  to  him  your  object  in  coming  to 
London  ? — Yes. 

741.  Did  he  give  you  any  recommendation  ;  did 
he  name  any  person  to  you  ? — Mr.  Price  declined  to 
interfere ;  he  said  he  tliought  he  had  no  right  to 
dictate  to  the  electors  who  should  be  his  colleague. 

742.  Was  it  upon  that  visit  to  London  that  you 
first  of  aU  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Monk  ? — ^I 
had  known  him  for  many  years.. 

743.  But  in  a  political  point  of  view  ? — His  name 
had  been  mentioned  in  Gloucester.  He  was  one  of 
those  whose  names  we  were  requested  to  see. 

744.  He  was  a  gentleman  you  were  requested  to 
see  before  you  left  Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

745.  Did  you  mention  that  to  Mr.  Price  ? — Yes. 

746.  Did  Mr.  Price  approve  or  dissent  from  it  ? — 
Mr.  Price  did  not  then  express  any  opinion  at  all. 

747.  That  was  at  your  first  meeting  ? — At  our 
first  meeting  with  Mr.  Price. 

748.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Price  more  than  once  in 
London  upon  that  occasion  ? — We  saw  him  again  in 
the  evening  ;  in  the  afternoon,  at  least,  first  of  ^1,  and 
again  at  night. 

749.  Can  you  tell  me  what  day  it  was  ? — It  was 
on  Sunday  ;  I  cannot  tell  you  which  Sunday. 

750.  About  how  many  weeks  before  the  election  ?-i- 
I  think  by  an  almauack  I  have  I  can  tell  you  uhat 
the  date  was  {the  witness  refers  to  an  almanack).  The 


only  date  I  can  give  you  is,  as  I  said  before,  with 
reference  to  the  division  on  the  Reform  Bill.  It  was 
the  Sunday  before  the  division  on  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's amendment. 

751.  Then  you  saw  Mr.  Price'  on  the  evening  of 
that  same  day  ? — Yes. 

752.  Was  any  person  with  Mr.  Price  when  you 
saw  him  upon  that  occasion  ? — There  was  somebody 
with  us  when  Mr.  Price  joined  us. 

753.  Who  was  with  you  ? — Mr.  Greorge  MofTatt. 

754.  Is  that  the  member  of  Parliament  ? — Yes  ;  the 
late  member  for  Ashburton.  We  saw  Mr.  Price  in 
the  afternoon,  and  had  a  desultory  conversation  about 
the  state  of  parties  in  Gloucester,  but  nothing  par- 
ticular transpired  on  that  occasion. 

755.  How  happened  it  that  Mr.  Moffatt  was  with 
you  at  that  time  ? — We  had  previously  seen  Mr. 
Monk,  and  after  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Monk  he 
told  us  he  should  like  to  consult  some  of  his  friends, 
and  he  should  like  us  also  to  see  one  of  his  friends. 

756.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  saw  Mr.  Monk  after 
you  had  seen  Mr.  Price  the  first  time,  and  before  you 
saw  him  in  the  evening  ? — ^Whilst  we  were  talking 
with  Mr.  Price  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Reform  Club, 
Mr.  Charles  James  Monk  came  in,  and  we  then  spoke 
to  him,  and  had  a  conversation  with  him  at  that 
time. 

757.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  that  the  first  time  you 
had  seen  Mr.  Monk  in  London  ? — That  was  the  first 
time  we  had  seen  him  in  London. 

758.  Was  the  result  of  the  afternoon  meeting  be- 
tween yourself  and  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk  the  fact 
of  your  meeting  again  in  the  evening  ? — Yes. 

759.  Had  you  seen  Mr.  Mofiatt  in  the  afternoon  ? — 
No. 

760.  Did  Mr.  Monk  mention  Mr.  Mofiatt's  name 
as  the  friend  he  would  wish  to  consult  ? — Not  then. 

761.  Did  you  afterwards  understand  that  he  was 
the  gentleman  ? — Yes. 

762.  Was  it  arranged  that  Mr.  MofTatt  should  ac- 
company  you  to  the  evening  meeting  ? — No  ;  that  is 
not  exactly  the  order. 

763.  I  thought  you  said  Mr.  Moffatt  was  with  you 
when  you  saw  Mr.  Price  in  the  evening  ? — Yes.  While 
we  were  talking  to  Mr.  Mofiatt  Mr.  Price  came  in. 
We  saw  Mr.  Monk  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Monk  told 
us  he  should  wish  us  to  meet  a  friend  of  his,  and 
asked  us  whether  we  would  do  so ;  we  expressed  a 
willingness,  and  he  then  made  an  appointment  to 
meet  us  at  the  Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross,  at  nine 
o'clock.  He  came  about  half-past  nine,  and  tlien  wo 
went  with  him  back  to  the  Reform  Club,  where  we 
were  introduced  to  Mr.  Moff'att. 

764.  When  you  met  together  in  the  evening  did 
Mr.  Monk  then  accept  the  invitation  to  stand  as  a 
candidate  ? — Not  definitively  then  ;  he  did  not  do  so 
until  the  following  morning. 

765.  Was  there  much  conversation  between  you  all 
in  the  evening  ? — There  was  a  good  deal  of  conver- 
sation took  place  in  the  evening  between  Mr.  Moflfatt, 
Mr.  Innell,  and  myself.  A  good  deal  more  conversation 
took  place  between  Mr.  Moffatt,  Mr.  Innell,  and  myself 
and  Mr.  Price  afterwards. 

766.  At  your  first  meeting  in  the  afternoon  with 
Mr.  Monk  was  anything  said  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  would  be  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  stand  as  a  candidate  at  a  contested  borough  ? 
— Never,  from  first  to  last,  was  one  word'  said  to 
Mr.  Monk,  either  by  Mr.  Innell  or  myself,  upon  the 
subject. 

767.  Neither  at  that  first  meeting  nor  at  any  sub- 
sequent meeting  down  to  the  election  ? — ^Not  at  any 
period,  from  first  to  last. 

768.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  By  you  or  Mr.  Innell  ? — 
By  Mr.  Innell  or  myself. 

769.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  To  Mr.  Monk  ?  —To  Mr. 
Monk. 

770.  Before  you  went  to  London  was  it  stat«d  at 
the  Reform  Club  that  Mr.  Monk  would  be  a  desirable 
candidate,  because  it  was  understood  he  was  a  wealthy 
man  ? — I  never    heard    it   stated  ;  it   certainly  was 
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never  publicly  stated  at  the  Reform  Club.  I  will 
not  say  it  may  not  have  been  talked  of  among  the 
people  in  the  room,  because  as  there  were  frequently  a 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  people  in  the  room 
it  may  have  been  talked  about ;  but  that  there  was 
any  public  statement  made  to  the  electors  I  believg. 
I  can  most  emphatically  deny  ;  certainly  not  in  my 
hearing. 

771.  Was  there  an  opinion  entertained  among  the 
Liberal  electors  in  that  Reform  Club  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  gentleman  with  money  to  contest 
the  borough  ? — Yes,  it  was  ;  at  least  that  was  my  own 
opinion. 

772.  Was  that  the  opinion  entertained  among  the 
members  of  the  Reform  Club,  so  far  as  you  know  or 
had  means  of  ascertaining  what  their  opinions  were  ? 
— ^That  is  a  difScult  question  to  answer. 

773.  Did  you  hear  expressions  made  use  of  by 
persons  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  for  any  one  to 
come  fosward  who  had  not  money  ? — ^No ;  I  only 
heard  what  it  was  wished  every  candidate  should  be, 
that  he  should  be  some  man  who  would  support  the 
ballot ;  that  was  the  only  qualification  that  ever  was 
talked  of  publicly. 

774.  Were  the  names  of  any  other  gentlemen  dis- 
cussed by  the  members  of  the  club,  and  were  those 
gentlemen  supposed  to  be  ineligible  because  they  had 
not  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  contest  the 
borough  ? — There  never  was  any  discussion  among 
the  members  about  any  particular  person  ;  it  was  left 
entirely  to  this  committee. 

775.  Was  there  anything  said  at  the  meeting  in 
London  at  the  Reform  Club  by  Mr.  Price  with  regard 
to  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  required  from 
the  candidate  ? — No. 

776.  Neither  in  the  afternoon  nor  in  the  evening  ? 
— ^No.  iDhere  was  something  said  in  his  presence,  but 
Mr.  Price  did  not  say  it. 

777.  Who  did  say  it  ? — I  believe  that  I  was  the 
person  who  said  it. 

778.  What  did  you  say? — I  said  I  thought  the 
probable  expenses  of  two  gentlemen  contesting  Glou- 
cester, that  is,  Mr.  Price  with  one  other,  would  be 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

779.  Of  two  gentlemen  ? — Of  two  gentlemen.  I 
said  of  course-that  was  only  an  idea  that  I  had  had 
since  I  had  been  in  London,  because  I  had  not  con- 
sulted anybody  beforehand  ;  but  it  appeared  probable 
that  such  would  be  the  case  to  Mr.  Innell  and 
myself. 

780.  Was  that  statement  made  by  you  at  the  time 
that  Mr.  Moffatt  and  Mr.  Price  were  with  you  ? — 
Yes. 

781.  At  the  Reform  Club  ? — I  believe  so.  I  am 
not  positive  whether  Mr.  Price  was  in  the  room  or 
not ;  he  was  going  in  and  out  constantly  ;  whether 
he  was  in  the  room  when  that  statement  was  made  I 
could  not.say  positively.  I  should  not  think  it  was 
made  before  Mr.  Price. 

782.  Do  you  think  that  a  sum  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  would  be  necessary  to  cover 
the  legal  expenses  of  candidates  contesting  this 
borougl)  ?— I  thought  so.  I  had  had  no  experience  in 
such  matters  ;  but  from  my  opinion  I  believe  1,500/. 
ought  to  cover  the  whole  expenses  of  two  Liberal 
candidates. 

783.  Did  you  consider  that  that  sum  would  be 
necessary  to  defray  the  legal  expenses  ? — It  depends 
on  what  are  legal  expenses.  I  do  not  know  whether 
messengers  are  legal  expenses. 

784.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way:  did  you  consider  that 
sum  necessary  to  cover  the  expen.ses  of  two  candidates, 
if  there  was  neither  bribery  nor  treating  practised  ? 

I  looked  at  it  in  this  way  :  the  only  sum  that  I 

could  recollect  that  would  at  all  guide  me  was  this,  I 
believed  that  Sir  Robert  Carden's  audited  expenses 
in  1857  amounted  to  about  1,000/. ;  those  are  the 
audited  expenses.  I  believe  that  was  the  sum  ;  and  I 
calculated  that  it  ought  not  to  cost  two  Liberals  more 
than  half  as  much  again  ;  that  was  the  way  in  which 
I  arrived  at  my  calculation. 


785.  You  thought  that  from  1,200/.  to  1,500/. 
would  be  absorbed  in  a  contest  conducted  by  two 
Liberal  candidates  without  any  bribery  or  treating 
being  resorted  to  ? — ^Without  any  bribery  or  treating 
being  resorted  to,  with  the  exception  of  the  payment 
of  messengers ;  that  I  consider  myself  as  treating, 
but  I  believe  it  is  a  legalised  form  of  treating. 

786.  It  all  depends  upon  the  mnnner  in  which  the 
men  are  employed  ;  it  may  be  either  bribery  or  it 
may  not  be  bribery ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
employment  of  messengers,  yon  considered  that  1.200/. 
or  1,500/.  might  be  fairly  expended  in  conducting  the 
election  in  a  legal  manner  ? — ^I  have  given  the  only 
means  of  forming  an  opinion  that  I  have.  I  have 
never  mixed  with  any  election  before  this.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  management  of  elections,  further 
than  what  I  have  picked  up  in  this  last  election.  Of 
course  then  I  had  no  data  from  which  to  form  an 
opinion. 

787.  This  is  the  first  election  in  which  yon  have 
taken  an  active  part  ? — I  never  took  an  active  part 
before.  I  believe,,  on  the  day  of  polling  in  1857,  I 
walked  up  with  one  voter  ;  that  is  all  I  had  ever  done 
previously. 

788.  After  that  meeting  at  the  Reform  Club  on  the 
Sunday  evening  in  London,  did  you  come  back  to 
Gloucester,  or  did  you  see  Mr.  Monk  again  ? — I  saw 
him  on  the  following  morning.  He  called  upon  us  at 
the  Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross,  where  we  slept. 

789.  Had  he  then  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what 
course  he  would  adopt  ? — He  had  made  up  his  mind 
then  that  he  would  contest  the  city. 

790.  Independently  of  either  Mr.  Price  or  Mr. 
Monk,  did  you  have  any  private  conversation  with 
Mr.  Moffatt  ? — ^Yes  ;  we  had  a  conversation  as  to  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  sum  that  ought  to  be  paid 
by  the  two  candidates. 

791.  What  was  the  efiect  of  that  conversation  ? — 
The  effect  of  that  conversation  was  this,  that  I  con- 
sidered, and  I  told  Mr.  Moffatt  so,  that  I  was  quite 
sure  such  was  the  feeling  in  Gloucester  among  the 
Liberal  electors,  that  as  Mr.  Price,  was  in  possession  of 
one  seat,  and  that  unless  there  was  a  contest  provoked 
by  our  side  there  would  be  no  opposition,  it  would 
not  be  fair  that  the  payment  of  expenses  should  be 
equal  between  the  two  candidates.  I  therefore  sug- 
gested (I  believe  the  suggestion  came  from  myself ;  at 
any  rate  it  was  one  that  I  quite  approved  of,)  that 
Mr.  Monk  should  pay  two  thirds  of  the  expenses, 
and  that  Mr.  Price  should  pay  one  third  of  the 
expenses. 

792.  Did  Mr.  Moffatt  consider  that  that  was  a  fair 
arrangement  ? — He  did  ;  at  least  I  believe  so  ;  he 
made  no  objection  to  it. 

793.  Did  you  upon  that  occasion  have  any  further 
communication  with  Mr.  Moffatt  with  respect  to  the 
supply  of  money  ? — ^Nothing  at  all. 

794.  You  did  not  make  any  arrangement  with  him 
with  regard  to  the  channel  through  which  the  money 
should  come  ? — Nothing  of  the  sort. 

795.  Have  yon  told  us  in  substance  all  that  took 
place  between  yourself  and  Mr.  Monk  and  Mr,  Mof- 
fatt with  respect  to  this  election  ? — I  have  not  told 
you  all,  because  I  have  not  told  you  all  the  induce- 
ments that  we  held  out  to  Mr.  Monk  to  show  him 
that  he  had  a  probable  chance  of  success. 

796.  What  inducements  did  you  hold  out  ? — We 
told  him  we  believed  that  there  had  been  a  very  con- 
siderable change  in  the  register  ;  that  there  had  been 
a  gain  of  upwards  of  sixty  to  the  Liberals  on  the 
register  since  the  l(tst  election  ;  that  the  requisition 
which  had  been  presented  to  Admiral  Berkeley  had 
been  signed  by  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  who  had 
pledged  themselves,  most  of  them,  to  support  any  two 
Liberal  candidates  (a  sufficient  number  of  Sir  Robert 
Carden's  supporters  at  the  previous  election)  to  have 
converted  his  majority  of  33  into  a  minority.  We 
told  him  there  had  been  an  immense  amount  of 
bribery  at  the  previous  election  ;  that  there  was  no 
doubt  of  that  j  and  that  we  believed  there  was  a  very 
great  amount  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  Tory  party 
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S6  Sept  1859.       797.  Thoso  wero  the  various  inducements  which 
you  held  out  to  Mr.  Monk  to  suggest  to  him  the  pro- 
priety of  his  coming  forward  as  a  candidate  ? — Yes. 

798.  When  you  stated  to  him  that  there  had  been 
an  immense  amount  of  bribery  at  the  last  election, 
did  you  state  to  him  that  in  all  probability  the  coming 
election  would  be  a  pure  one  ? — No  ;  we  made  no 
statement  about  that. 

799.  No  statement  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
would  be  the  same  amount  of  bribery  which  you  say 
existed  in  1857  practised  in  1859,  or  whether  the 
election  would  be  conducted  entirely  on  pure  prin- 
ciples ? — ^We  made  no  statement  about  that. 

800.  But  it  would  have  been  an  important  element 
for  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Monk,  to  know  in  what 
manner  the  election  was  to  be  conducted,  would  it 
not  ? — I  dare  say  Mr.  Monk  must  have  thought  so. 
If  we  conveyed  the  impression  we  wbhed  it  was  this; 
that  there  had  been  such  a  change  in  the  sentiments 
of  the  electors  that  even  a  laVge  amount  of  bribery 
would  not  suffice  to  carry  in  Sir  Robert  Carden 
agftin. 

801.  Did  you  meau  to  convey  the  impression  to 
Mr.  Monk  that  if  ho  became  a  candidate  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  bribe  in  order  to  be  returned  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

802.  Did  you  convey  to  him  the  impression  that 
without  resorting  to  thoso  practices  he  could  not  be 
returned  ? —  Certainly  not.  If  I  understand  your 
((uestion  correctly,  it  is  this :  Did  we  convey  the 
impression  that  he  could  not  be  returned  without 
bribery. 

803.  Yes.  It  was  with  reference  to  one  of  the 
inducements  you  held  out,  that  there  had  been  on 
immense  amount  of  bribery  at  the  election  in  1857. 
That  I  understood  you  to  say  ? — Yes. 

804.  Then  1  want  to  know  whether  you  held  out 
any  idea  to  Mr.  Monk  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  practise  bribery  in  order  to  succeed  if  he 
became  a  candidate  ? — Certainly  not.  We  did  not  tell 
him  in  so  many  words  ;  but  wliat  we  intended  to  con- 
vey was,  that  if  it  was  necessary  to  bribe  largely  in 
order  to  get  a  majority  of  33  in  1857  there  )had 
been  such  a  change  in  the  electors  here  since  that 
no  amount  of  bribery  would  secure  the  election,  at 
least  that  it  would  take  a  much  greater  amount  of 
bribery  to  secure  his  opponent's  return  ;  not  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  bribe  to  secure  his 
own  return. 

805.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Sir  Robert 
Garden's  return  in  1857  was  largely  to  be  attributable 
to  bribery  ? — Yes. 

806.  And  that  was  what  you  intended  to  convey  at 
that  time  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

807.  Did  you  see,  at  the  Reform  Club  in  London, 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Parkes  ? — Yes. 

808.  Was  he  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  were  with 
you  at  the  time  you  conferred  with  Mr.  Monk,  Mr. 
Price,  and  Mr.  Moffatt  ? — Certainly  not ;  no  one  was 
present  but  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Moffatt,  Mr.  lunell,  and 
myself. 

809.  Was  there  a  gentleman  named  Parsons  pre- 
sent ? — ^No  ;  there  was  nobody  else  present. 

810.  Did  you  see  a  gentleman  named  Parsons  ? — 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

811.  Where  was  it  you  saw  Mr.  Parkes  ? — In  the 
Great  Ilall  of  the  Reform  Club,  talking  there  with 
several  of  the  members.  He  came  up,  and  was  men- 
tioniug  his  going  up  from  Gloucester,  travelling  with 
an  uncle  of  mine  in  a  post  chaise,  to  lodge  a  petition 
against  Mr.  Hope.  He  mentioned  the  particulars  of 
it. 

812.  It  was  a  casual  conversation  ? — Yes.  Hearing 
that  we  were  from  Gloucester,  he  expressed  an  interest 
in  the  borough,  and  said  he  had  known  it  ever  since 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

813.  Having  received  from  Mr.  Monk  his  con^nt 
to  become  a  candidate,  did  you  then  return  to 
Glouce^rtcr  with  Mr.  Innell  ?— Yes,  immediately. 


814.  And  I  suppose  you  communicated  to  the 
Reform  Club  the  fact  that  Mr.  Monk  would  become 
a  candidate  ? — We  had  a  meeting  of  tlie  committee. 
It  was  arranged  that  we  should  be  back  on  Monday 
night,  and  a  meeting  of  the  committee  was  summoned 
to  get  our  report  when  we  arrived.  We  did  not 
inform  the  Reform  Club  immediately,  but  waited,  I 
think,  until  the  following  Thursday,  the  committee 
having  agreed  first  of  all  that  Mr.  Monk  should  be 
requested  to  attend  that  meeting  on  the  following 
Thursday.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Monk,  at  their  request, 
enclosing  a  resolution  passed  by  the  committee  re- 
questing him  to  attend  the  meeting  on  the  foUowing 
Thursday. 

815.  Mr.  Monk,  I  presume,  did  attend  ? —  Mr. 
Monk  came  down. 

816.  Was  the  result  of  his  appearance  a  resolution 
that  Mr.  Monk  should  be  adopted  as  the  second 
Liberal  candidate  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

817.  From  the  time  of  the  passing  of  that  resolu- 
tion, is  it  the  fact  that  Mr.  Price's  friends  &nd  Mr. 
Monk's  friends  co  operated  for  the  return  of  both 
those  gentlemen  ? — Exactly  ;  I  believe  they  did  so 
from  the  very  first,  with  the  exception  of  about  three 
or  four  gentlemen. 

818.  And  the  organization,  I  suppose,   was  then 
arranged  of  a  committee,   a  sub-committee,  and  a    I 
district  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  canvassing,  in 
order  to  insure  their  return  ? — Yes. 

819.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  committee- 
men ? — I  really  cannot. 

820.  You  can,  I  suppose,  supply  to  us  the  names 
of  the  various  parties  that  were  employed  ? — No. 
After  that  I  had  nothing  but  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment. I  took  no  part  in  the  book-keeping  or  anything 
of  that  sort. 

821.  But  I  presume  you  were  an  active  member  of 
the  committee  yourself  .•' — I  was. 

822.  And  you  wero  backwards  and  forwards  from 
the  committee-room  to  the  district  committee-rooms  ? 
— Yes,  I  was. 

823.  The  committee-room  was  in  Westgate  Street, 
was  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  was  ;  next  door  below  here. 

824.  What  were  the  district  committee-rooms ; 
liow  many  were  there  ? — I  only  know  of  the  two  that 
I  vi.«ited.  One  was  at  Mr.  Hutton's,  in  Northgate 
Street;  that  was  the  north  ward  committee-room;  and 
the  other  was  a  committee  which  met  sometimes  in 
one  place  and  sometimes  in  another,  but  generally 
speaking  they  met  at  a  public-house  in  Barton  Street; 
that  was  the  east  ward  committee. 

825.  What  public-house  was  that  ? — The  Crown 
and  Thistle.  ■ 

826.  Then  one  committee  met  at  Mr.  Hutton's  ? — 
Yes. 

827.  That  was  the  central  committee-room  ? — The 
central  committee-room  near  here.  I  really  do  not 
know  where  the  other  two  were ;  they  were  entirely 
out  of  my  beat,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

828.  There  Was  one  conunittee  that  sat  at  Mr.  Hut- 
ton's, and  one  at  the  Crown  and  Thistle  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  that  was  their  fixed  room ;  they  met  there 
occasionally.  I  do  not  think  that  the  east  ward  had 
any  fixed  committee-room. 

929.  Mr.  Hutton's  was  the  north  ward  ?— Yes. 

830.  And  the  other  the  east  ward  ? — Yes. 

831.  How  many  district  committees  were  there  be- 
sides ? — There  were  four  wards,  north,  south,  east, 
and  west. 

832.  And  a  district  committee  sitting  in  each  ward  ? 
—Yes. 

833.  But  where  the  other  committees  sat  you  do  not 
know  ? — I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  know  who  com- 
posed them. 

834.  Was  your  committee  composed  entirely  of 
members  of  your  Reform  Club  ? — Not  for  election 
purposes  only.  Yon  will  see  according  to  the  rules 
there  are  certain  meetings  of  the  committee  of  the 
Reform  Club,  and  those  meetings  were  held  as  usual ; 
but  there  were  several  special  election  meetings  of 
that  committee. 
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835.  Were  there  no  meetings  of  the  Reform  Club 
held  previous  to  or  during  the  election  which  would 
not  have  been  held  but  for  the  election  coming  on  ? — 
The  Reform  Club  met  once  or  twice  in  addition  to 
their  usual  meetings. 

836.  Where  did  they  meet  ? — ^At  their  usual  meet- 
ing-room  at  the  Fountain. 

837.  The  committee  of  the  Reform  Club  qu&  com- 
mittee only  met  at  the  regular  place  fixed  bj  your 
rules  ? — Yes;  for  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  club 
business. 

838.  And  when  they  met  at  the  Fountain  they  met 
in  a  body  ? — Yes. 

839.  Were  any  of  the  arrangements  necessary  for 
conducting'  the  election  discussed  or  concocted  at 
those  meetings  of  the  Reform  Club  ? — No. 

840.  There  was  only  in  fact  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  club  or  benefit  society  ? — Yes.  There  were  one 
or  two  meetings, — I  t)unk  two,  but  certainly  one,  at 
which  I  myself  was  present  to  hear  the  report  of  how 
the  Liberal  candidates  were  getting  on  with  their 
canvass. 

841.  Except  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  do  yon 
wish  us  to  understand  that  you  did  not  yourself  take 
any  special  part  in  the  management  of  the  election  ? 
— I  really  do  not  understand  your  question. 

842.  Except  as  a  member  of  the  central  committee 
sitting  here  in  Westgate  Street,  are  we  to  understand 
that  you  did  not  take  any  special  part  in  the  conduct 
of  the  election  ? — I  attended  meetings  of  the  electors 
and  canvassed.  As  for  any  part  in  the  management  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

843.  Were  there  any  communications  made  to  yon 
by  any  one  with  respect  to  the  money  that  would  be 
required  for  gaining  the  election  ? — ^I  do'  not  under* 
stand  you. 

844.  Did  any  person  who  was  engaged  in  the 
Liberal  interest  represent  to  you  thjft  any  sums  of 
money  would  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  support  of  particular  voters  ?  Do  I  make  myself 
understood  ? — I  really  cannot  say  that  I  do  quite 
understand  your  question. 

845.  Did  any  persons  engaged  in  the  Liberal  interest 
represent  to  you  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay 
money  to  any  electors  for  their  votes  ? — Yes. 

846.  Who  made  communications  of  that  nature  to 
you  ? — ^I  think  the  best  answer  that  I  can  give  to  that 
question  would  be  by  furnishing  the  names  of  those 
to  whom  I  supplied  money. 

847.  Suppose  you  do  that.  To  whom  did  you  give 
money  ? — During  the  course  of  the  election  ? 

848.  From  the  time  you  went  to  London  to  see 
Mr.  Monk  down  to  the  day  of  the  polling  ? — 1  gave 
money  to  Mr.  Thomas  Brewer  Monk,  Charles  Hutton, 
Jefferson  Bryon,  William  Henley,  and  Harry  Jacobs. 

849.  Any  other  person  ? — Yes;  there  were  other 
sums  that  I  paid  ;  small  sums. 

850.  Just  name  the  parties  who  received  them  ? — 
I  really  cannot.  They  were  during  the  course  of  the 
canvass  in  the  election. 

851.  How  much  did  those  small  sums  amount  to  ? 
^Tbose  small  sums  amounted  to  149/.,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out. 

852.  .£149  paid  in  small  sums  to  different  persons 
whose  names  yon  cannot  furnish  ? — Yes. 

853.  How  much  did  you  pay  to  Mr.  Brewer  Monk  ? 
— I  paid  to  Mr.  Brewer  Monk  two  different  sums  ;  I 
paid  him  a  sum  for  messengers  of  93/.  1  Is.,  and  I  paid 
him  for  the  purchase  of  certain  votes  which  he 
mentioned  to  me,  81/. 

854.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Votes  which  he  mentioned  to 
you  ? — Yes.  / 

855.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Those  two  sums  were  the 
only  amounts  you  paid  to  Mr.  Brewer  Monk,  were 
they  ? — During  the  election.  I  paid  him  100/.  since 
for  messengers. 

856.  Do  you  understand  from  Mr.  Brewer  Monk 
that  there  is  any  further  sum  of  money  that  you  will 
have  to  pay  him  ? — TSo. 

BSiT.  Hew  much  did  you  pay  to  Hutton  ? — £Z\, 


858.  For  what  purpose  was  that  ? — The  purchase    J-  P-  WOton. 
of  votes.  

859.  What  did  you  pay  Jefferson  Bryon  ?— I  paid   »«_8qrt^9. 
Bryon  100/. ;  but  that  includes  an  account  which  if  I     """"*""" 
bad  expected  I  should  be  examined  to-day  I  would 

have  put  in  my  pocket ;  it  is  for  22/.  odd  for  refresh- 
ments had  at  his  house  during  the  election. 

860.  What  house  is  that  ?— The  Berkeley  Arms  ; 
the  house  about  which  you  made  an  inquiry  just  now 
of  one  of  the  other  witnesses. 

861.  Was  that  for  refreshments  only  ? — ^I  believe 
so,  and  the  100/.  included  likewise  payment  for  re- 
freshments at  two  other  houses  that  he  named. 

862.  Has  that  100/.  been  paid  since  the  election  or 
during  the  election  ? — That  100/.  of  Bryon's  was 
paid  during  the  election. 

863.  Do  1  understand  that  that  was  for  refresh- 
ments ? — £22  I0».  was  for  refreshments. 

864.  Was  any  other  sum  besides  that  100/.  paid  to 
Bryon  ?— ^Yes  j  I  paid  him  100/.,  but  4hat  22/.  for 
refreshments  was  part  of  it. 

865.  Was  there  any  other  sum  besides  that  100/. 
which  included  the  22/.  for  refreshments  paid  to 
Bryon  ? — No  ;  not  by  me  ;  certainly  not. 

866.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  say  this  was  paid 
during  the  election  ;  has  any  been  paid  since  ? — Not 
to  Bryon. 

867.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  was  the  difference 
between  the  22/.  and  the  100/.  you  paid  to  Bryon 
paid  to  him  for  ;  was  it  paid  to  him  for  votes  ? — Por- 
tions of  it.     I  believe  he  is  summoned. 

868.  Mr.  Henley,  what  did  you  pay  him  ? — I  paid 
Mr.  Henley  23/.. 

869.  Was  that  the  total  sum  you  paid  to  him  ? — 
That  is  the  total  sum  I  paid  to  Mr.  Henley. 

870.  What  did  you  pay  that  to  him  for  ?— For  the 
purchase  of  votes. 

871.  Then  Harry  Jacobs;  how  much  did  you  pay 
to  him  ?— £177. 

872.  For  what  purpose  ? — For  the  same  purpose. 

873.  (  Mr.  Welford.)  The  purchase  of  votes  ?— 
The  purchase  of  votes,  and  expenses. 

874.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Expenses  attending  the 
purchase  ? — Bribery  and  treating. 

875.  (Mr,  Vaughan.)  For  the  purchase  of  votes 
and  incidental  expenses  ? — Yes  ;  incidental  expenses. 

876.  Did  you  pay  any  money  to  Mr.  Hall  ? — That 
is  the  only  sum  that  I  have  not  accounted  for.  He 
had  money  from  me. 

877.  How  much  ? — He  had  twelve  pounds  iten 
shillings. 

878.  Had  he  any  more  than  that  ? — No,  certainly 
not. 

879.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Is  Mr.  Hall  a  grocer  ?— Yes, 
he  is  a  grocer. 

880.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Were  those  the  total  sums 
of  money  that  you  paid  to  any  persons  in  Gloucester 
during  the  election  or  since  the  election  in  respect  of 
the  purchase  of  votes  or  treating  ? — To  the  best  of 
my  recollection.  , 

881.  Was  there  any  other  money  disbursed  by 
yourself  during  the  election  except  these  monies  you 
have  now  mentioned  ? — Not  to  my  recollection. 

882.  To  the  best  of  your  belief  there  was  no  other 
money  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief  there  was  not. 

883.  Where  did  you  obtain  this  money  from  ? — I 
received  four  hundred  pounds  that  was  brought  down 
by  a  man  of  the  name  of  either  Thompson  or  Thornton : 
or  rather  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pounds,  I 
should  say  exactly. 

884.  Where  did  yon  receive  that  ? — I  received  it 
in  two  places;  partly  in  one  place  and  partly  in 
another  ;  part  I  received  at  my  own  house,  and  part  I 
received  at  the  Gloucester  Coffee  House. 

885.  Is  that  sum,  399/.,  the  whole  money  you 
received  from  Thompson  or  Thornton  ? — Every 
farthing. 

886.  You  arc  aware  that  it  has  been  stated  that 
you  received  more  than  that  from  him  ? — ^I  am  per- 
fectly aware  of  it, 
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887.  But  you  deny  that  that  is  so? — I  deny  it 
entirely,  completely  ;  and  I  also  would  wish  to  state, 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  fact  that  I  did  receive 
that  sum  of  money,  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in 
the  evidence  that  was  given  by  that  man  Clarke. 
Then  as  for  the  fact  of  his  packing  up  these  sums,  or 
seeing  t\Lcm  packed  up,  and  being  present  when  t 
received  them,  and  bringing  them  to  my  house,  and 
all  those  statements  he  made  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  there  is  not  one  syllable  of  truth  in  the 
whole  of  it ;  he  never  saw  one  single  farthing  pass. 

888.  From  what  other  person'  did  you  receive  any 
other  portion  of  the  money  ? — ^I  received  200/.  that 
I  borrowed  from  Mr.  Bretherton.  I  borrowed  during 
the  course  of  the  contest,  during  the  course  of  the 
day  following,  very  early  in  the  morning,  40/.  from 
Mr.  Cooksey. 

889.  Do  you  say  you  borrowed  200/.  from  Mr.  Bre- 
therton ? — Yes. 

890.  And  borrowed  40/.  from  Mr.  Cooksey  on  the 
day  of  the  polling  ? — Yes  ;  between  seven  and  eight 
in  the  morning. 

891.  Who  is  Mr.  Cooksey  ? — Mr.  Cooksey  is  a 
grocer,  a  large  wholesale  and  retail  grocer,  residing 
in  the  Southgate  Street,  Gloucester. 

892.  What  other  money  were*yo<i  in  possession 
of? — I  received,  50/.  from  my  uncle,  Robert  Wilton, 
during  the  election,  early  in  the  election,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  messengers. 

893.  During  the  election  ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  was 
about  a  fortnight  before  the  polling  day. 

894.  Any  other  money  ? — Yes.  Subsequent  to  the 
election  I  received  200/.  from  Mr.  Moffat. 

895.  He  is  the  gentleman  that  you  spoke  of  before 
as  having  met  at  the  Reform  Club  ? — Yes. 

896.  How  long  ago  would  that  be  ? — I  think  the 
date  of  the  letter  I  received  from  him  enclosing  it 
was  the  4th  or  5th  of  June. 

897.  What  other  money  was  there  ? — ^No  further 
money. 

898.  When  did  you  see  Thompson  ? — ^I  think  it 
was  on  the  Tuesday  previous  to  the  election  that  I 
saw  Thompson.  That  was  the  first  time  ;  Tuesday  I 
think  it  was. 

899.  The  Tuesday  before  the  election  ? — ^Yes. 

900.  At  what  time  were  you  there  ? — I  saw  him 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

901.  Where  was  it  ? — At  my  house. 

902.  Had  you  any  previous  communication  with 
Thompson  before  you  saw  him  at  your  house  ? — None 
at  all. 

903.  Did  you  ask  how  it  was  that  Thompson  came 
to  know  where  you  lived,  and  how  it  was  that  he 
came  to  your  house  ? — Thompson  told  me  that  he 
was  directed  to  come  to  Gloucester,  and  ask  for  young 
Mr.  Wilton,  a  surgeon,  as  my  father,  who  is  an 
elderly  person,  is  also  in  practice. 

904.  Did  he  say  by  whom  ho  was  directed  to 
come  ? — ^No,  he  did  not. 

905.  Did  he  say  from  w^om  he  came  ? — ^No ;  he 
told  me  it  was  no  business  of  mine. 

906.  You  asked  him  the  question,  did  you  ? — ^Yes. 

907.  He  having  stated  that  he  was  directed  to 
come  to  Gloucester,  and  to  inquire  for  you,  did  he 
say  for  what  purpose  he  was  directed  to  come  to 
Gloucester  ? — He  told  mo  he  had  come  to  bring  me 
some  money. 

908.  Did  he  say  from  whom  he  had  received  the 
money  ? — No. 

909.  Did  he  say  how  the  money  was  to  be  em- 
ployed ? — No,  he  did  not. 

910.  Did  you  ask  him  any  question  about  the 
employment  of  the  money  ? — No.  I  understood  he 
had  brought  it  for  us  to  employ  it. 

911.  (mt.  Fitzgerald.)  According  to  your  discre- 
tion ? — Yes. 

912.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  long  was  he  with  you 
in  the  afternoon  at  your  house  on  the  Tuesday  ? — 
He  was  in  my  room  for  some  time.  I  left  him  to  get 
my  dinner.    Ho  was  there  long  enough  to  drink  two 


thirds  of  a  bottle  of  sherry  while  I  was  away,  and  for 
about  half  an  hour  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
afterwards.  T  left  him  with  a  little  sherry,  and 
when  I  came  back  I  found  he  had  finished  it,  and  was 
fast  asleep. 

913.  Did  he  enter  into  any  conversation  or  dis- 
cussion with  you  as  to  the  state  of  the  borough,  and 
as  to  the  probability  of  success  ? — No,  he  did  not. 
The  only  thing  he  said  with  reference  to  the  proba- 
bility of  success  was,  that  he  knew,  or  had  the  means 
of  knowing,  that  there  were  very  large  sums  being 
spent  by  the  other  side  ;  because  before  he  left  T>on-  / 
don  he  happened  to  have  been  with  Mr.  Rose,  of  the 
firm  of  Baxter  and  Company,  the  Carlton  parliamen- 
tary agents,  and  there  saw  s  list  drawn  up  of  sums 
that  were  to  go  to  different  places.  He  sj^w  2,000/. 
marked  for  Gloucester,  4,000/.  for  Bristol,  and  other 
sums  for  other  places  that  were  mentioned,  .ind 
therefore,  as  he  knew  there  was  this  2,000/.  coming, 
he  thought  it  would  require  very  great  exertion  on 
our  part  to  beat  it. 

914.  That  he  stated  to  you  while  you  were  en- 
gaged in  conversation  ? — T  will  not  say  he  stated  it 
to  me  then,  but  he  stated  it  either  then  or  the  next 
day.  .1  think  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  the 
next  day,  because  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  commu- 
nication he  made  to  me  as  soon  as  Clarke  arrived. 
When  Clarke  arrived  I  went  into  my  room,  and  found 
those  two  men  sitting  together. 

915.  That  was  on  the  Wednesday  ? — Yes. 

916.  Was  it  on  this  occasion  only,  on  the  Tuesday, 
that  you  saw  Thompson  ? — No;  I  saw  him  again  at 
night. 

917.  Where  was  he  stopping? — He  was  stopping 
at  the  Gloucester  Coffee  House. 

918.  By  the  railway  ? — Close  to  the  railway. 

919.  Did  ha  tell  you  in  private  conversation  that 
the  money  he  had  brought  down  was  intended  to  be 
employed  for  bribery  ;  that  he  was  sent  down  with 
the  money  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes  ;  he  told  me  that 
he  was  sent  down  for  that  purpose  ;  that  he  was  sent 
down  because  it  was  thought  he  might  be  wanted  to 
use  it. 

920.  In  bribing  :  in  distributing  the  money  ? — 
Yes.  My  reply  to  that  was  that  nothing  of  the  sort 
would  be  needed. 

921.  That  you  could  do  it  yourselves? — Yes, 
exactly  ;  that  we  wanted  to  pay  the  messengers  and 
such  like  people,  which  we  should  not  require  him  to 
do. 

922.  Wliat  time  was  it  that  you  saw  Thompson 
again  on  that  Tuesday  evening  ? — It  was  late  ;  I  dare 
say  it  was  eleven  o'clock. 

923.  Did  you  go  to  him  to  see  him  that  evening 
from  understanding  that  he  required  your  medical 
services  ? — He  told  me  in  the  afternoon  that  he  was 
not  very  well,  and  he  had  some  medical  assistance 
from  me  during  the  time  ho  was  here  ;  all  the  time 
he  was  here  he  had  medicine. 

924.  You  went  to  see  him  ? — I  did. 

925.  And  you  went  to  see  him  as  a  medical  man 
would  go  to  see  his  patient  ? — No. 

926.  That  was  the  ostensible  object  ?— Yes. 

927.  But  you  never  intended  he  should  take  any 
of  the  medicine  you  sent  him  ? — Yes.  The  fact  is  that 
when  he  came  here  he  had  been  suffering ;  he  was  in 
a  weak  state  of  health.  I  thought  he  had  been 
living  a  little  too  hard,  and  I  gave  him  a  tonic  to 
take;  that  was  the  long  and  short  of  the  matter.  He 
used  to  take  a  little  quinine,  I  think,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  There  was  always  a  bottle  there,  and  he 
was  always  taking  it. 

928.  At  what  time  in  the  evening  was  your  visit  to 
Mr.  Thompson  ? — I  cannot  tell ;  during  the  time  he 
was  here  I  visited  him  at  all  hours  ;  early  in  the 
morning  and  late  at  night. 

929.  You  found  him  sometimes  up  and  sometimes 
in  bed,  I  suppose  ? — Sometimes  in  bed. 

930.  On  the  Tuesday  night  when  you  went  to  sec 
him  was  he  up  or  in  bed  ? — He  was  up. 
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931.  On  that  occasion  did  you  receive  anj  monev 
from  him  ? — ^I  think  on  that  occasion  I  received  50i. 
from  him. 

932.  Was  the  monej  he  had  in  notes  or  sovereigns? 
— ^In  sovereigns. 

933.  Was  all  the  money  you  obtained  from  him  in 
sovereigns  ? — Yes  ;  sovereigns  and  half  sovereigns. 

934.  It  was  all  in  gold  ? — All  in  gold. 

935.  Was  the  money  made  up  in  packets  ? — No, 
certainly  not;  not  one. 

936.  How  did  you  convey  it  away  ? — Generally  in 
my  trousers  pocket  or  coat  pocket. 

937.  You  did  not  put  it  into  a  bag  ? — No.  You 
will  find  Mr.  Clarke  has  stated  that  he  saw  me 
receive  300/.  at  one  time.  I  never,  from  first  to  last, 
received  more  than  100/.  at,  a  time.  It  makes  nq 
very  great  difference,  except  that  if  he  had  not 
sworn  that  be  saw  me  receive  it  he  could  not  have 
given  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

938.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  Mr.  Thompson  ever  say  to 
you  he  had  parted  with  all  the  money  he  had  brought 
&om  London  ? — No  ;  he  told  me  tlus  :  that  he  had 
received  600/.  to  give  me,  but  that  somewhere  else  he 
had  parted  with  100/. ;  not  in  Gloucester,  but  before 
he  came  here. 

939.  He  told  you  that  ? — He  told  me  that,  and  also 
that  he  had  only  400/.  for  me  then. 

940.  {Mr.  Vang/fan.)  Clarke,  I  see  in  his  evidence, 
does  not  say  he  saw  you  receive  that  money  ? — No ; 
but  he  says  he  made  it  up  in  packages  for  me  to 
receive  it. 

941.  His  answer  is:  "  Thompson  had  the  money  in 
his  pocket,  for  fear  it  should  be  seen  in  the  coffee- 
room,  and  Wilton  and  him  went  into  the  passage  ;  he 
gave  it  to  him  ;  he  came  back  immediately  to  me ;  he 
said^  "  They  have  got  it,  but  they  shall  have  no  more." 
That  is  the  answer.  The  money  might  have  been 
made  up  ? — ^Yes;  but  there  are  one  or  two  things  that 
are  perfectly  inconsistent  with  that.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  passage  in  which  I  could  have 
received  this.  The  door  of  the  coffee-room  in  which 
we  sat  is  exactly  opposite  the  door  of  the  bar,  which 
is  constantly  open  ;  consequently  going  from  the  room 
into  the  passage  is  going  from  a  private  place  into 
a  public  one.  The  only  transactions  that  took  place 
between  Thornton  and  myself  were  either  in  my 
surgery  or  his  bed-room.  There  was  no  other  place  in 
which  transactions  took  place  between  us. 

942.  The  contradictions  are  more  matters  of  detail 
than  anything  else,  for  substantially  the  evidence 
pretty  much  agrees  with  what  you  have  stated  ? — It 
disagrees  in  one  important  fact,  that  there  is  an 
account  of  500/.  expended,  whereas  I  only  acknow> 
ledge  to  have  received  399/. 

243.  But  if  I  remember  rightly  the  total  amount  of 
money  stated  to  have  been  handed  over  to  you  is 
450/.? — The  last  50/.,  he  says,  was  given  to  me  on 
the  morning  of  the  polling ;  there  is  a  statement  of 
350/.,  100/.,  and  50/. 

944.  You  state  yon  received  only  399/. — ^Yes; 
399/. 

945.  You  saw  Mr.  Thompson  from  time  to  time 
during  the  election  ? — Frequently. 

946.  And  down  to  the  day  of  polling  ? — Yes. 

947.  And  on  the  polling  day  ? — Yes;  in  the  mom> 
ing,  and  after  the  polling  was  over,  when  I  gave  him 
ft  receipt  for  400/. 

948.  Was  any  communication  made  by  you  to  him 
that  more  money  would  be  required  than  you  had 
already  received  from  him  ? — ^No  ;  not  to  him. 

949.  Was  any  telegram  sent  from  Gloucester  by 
your  direction  or  with  your  knowledge  ? — Certainly 
not  by  my  direction. 

950.  Was  it  with  your  knowledge  to  the  effect  that 
a  repetition  of  the  medicine  would  be  necessary  ? — 
Well;  it  was  to  my  knowledge,  not  that  it  was  sent, 
but  that  it  had  been  sent.  I  mean  by  that  that  after 
be  had  telegraphed  to  London  he  told  me  that  he  had 
done  so  ;  because  he  said  this:  he  told  me  be  had  re- 
ceived 500/.  for  me,  and  that  he  had  only  got  400/. 


for  me,  and  that  therefore  he  had  telegraphed  up  for    j  p^  WiUm. 
more.  

951.  Did  he  not  tell  you  that  he  had  come  down    26  Sept.  1859. 

straight  from  London  to  Gloucester  ? — No  ;  he  never ; — - 

told  me  how  he  came  ;  he  did  not  tell  me  even  where 

he  had  come  from  ;  not  even  that  he  had  come  from 
London.  Of  course  I  knew  eventually  he  had,  because 
he  gave  me  his  address  before  he  left  Gloucesterj 
which  is  the  same  that  your  messenger  has  endea- 
voured to  serve  him  with  his  summons  at. 

952.  But  you  are  not  aware  of  any  telegrams  being 
sent  by  him  to  London  before  they  were  sent  ? — Not 
before  they  were  sent. 

953.  You  were  told  by  him  afterwards  that  they 
had  been  sent  ? — Yes. 

954.  Did  he  tell  you  to  whom  he  had  sent  them  ? 
— No,  certainly  not. 

955.  You  did  not  know  then  from  him  or  from  any 
other  source  that  the  telegrams  were  sent  to  Mr. 
Webb  of  the  King's  Arms  in  London  ?  —  Certainly 
not ;  most  positively  on  mr  oath  I  did  not  know  that. 
I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Webb  s  name  was  ever  directly  or 
indirectly  identioned ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  it  was. 

956.  Did  you  receive  any  communication  from 
Thompson  with  respect  to  .  Mr.  Ralli  ?  —  Certainly 
not. 

957.  Was  Mr.  Balli's  name  mentioned  at  all  by 
Thompson  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  had  no  idea  in  any 
way  from  whom  whom  he  had  received  the  money. 

958.  None  of  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  you  men- 
tioned as  having  met  you  at  the  Reform  Club  were 
mentioned  by  Thompson  in  conversation  \nth  you  ? — 
Yes ;  but  not  with  reference  to  money  matters ;  they 
were  mentioned. 

959.  Whose  names  were  mentioned  ?  —  I  believe 
Mr.  Parkes's  name  waa  mentioned. 

960.  By  Thompson?  —  I  mentioned  to  him  that 
I  had  seen  Mr.  Farkes,  and  the  conversation  that  we 
had  had  with  reference  to  the  Gloucester  election; 
and  he  told  me  then  something  about  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Farkes  had  been  extensively  concerned  in  poli- 
tical matters  for  many  years  past. 

961.  But  with  reference  to  the  election  itself, 
nothing  was  said  by  Thompson  with  regard  to  Mr, 
Farkes,  or  Mr.  Moffatt,  or  Mr.  RalU,  or  Mr.  Price  ? 
— ^No ;  he  was  much  too  well  awai-e  of  the  conse- 
quences to  say  anything  to  me  of  that  nature.  He 
declared  he  never  would  from  first  to  last ;  that  he 
had  come  down  here  at  somebody's  bidding  (he  would 
not  tell  me  whose)  to  do  certain  T^ork,  and  that  he 
had  come  furnished  with  material.  Who  it  was  fur- 
nished him  with  it,  or  how  he  came  to  be  employed, 
or  who  his  employers  were,  I  do  not  know. 

962.  Do  you  know  whether  any  other  money  was 
sent  down  to  him  while  he  was  here  ? — I  do  not ;  I 
do  not  think  any  money  was  sent. 

963.  Do  yon  know  that  he  stated  he  was  requested 
to  go  to  some  parties  in  the  town  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  money  ? — That  is  Clarke  ;  not  Thompson. 

964.  But  I  want  to  know  whether  you  heard  from 
Thompson  that  he  himself  had  been  requested  to 
go  into  the  town  if  he  wanted  any  more  money  ? — 
Certainly  not,  and  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  untrue. 
My  reason  for  believing  so  is,  that  nobody  knew  of 
Thornton's  presence  or  of  Clarke's  presence  in 
Gloucester  but  myself;  nobody  knew  that  either 
Thornton  or  Clarke  were  here;  therefore  nobody  could 
have  sent  for  them. 

965.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  Thornton  know  any- 
body in  Gloucester  but  you  ? — ^I  do  not  think  he  did. 
Yes  ;  there  was  one  other  person  that  he  knew. 

966.  {Mr.  Fau^Aan.)  Did  you  hear  from  Thompson 
that  the  answer  which  was  sent  to  his  telegram  for 
more  money  was,  that  the  parties  were  away  from 
town,  and  that  the  money  must  be  had  in  Gloucester? 
.^I  only  knew  this,  that  no  more  money  was  coming 
from  that  source,  and  therefore  what  the  communica- 
tions were  I  really  took  no  notice. 

.  967.  Did  Thmnpson  tell  you  that  if  more  money 
was  wanted  it  must  be  had  in  Gloucester  ? — I  believe 
he  did. 
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'. Gloucester,  and  was  told  that  if  he  wanted  1,000/. 

2C  Sept.  1859.    more  he  could  have  it  ? — I  really  do  not  recollect  that 

— —     he  made  such  a  statement  to  me. 

969.  Do  70U  think  he  might  have  made  such  a 
statement  ? — He  might  have  said  anything. 
*  970.  But  as  far  as  you  believe  do  you  think  he  did 

make  such  a  statement  as  that  to  yon  ? — I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  express  an  opinion  positively  one  way 
or  the  other.  I  have  read  that  evidence,  and  that  did 
not  strike  me  at  the  time  as  being  either  true  or  false, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  express  an  opinion 
whether  he  said  it  or  not. 

971.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  did  Thompson 
'   tell  you Tou  were  aware  that  he  had  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  London,  and  that  the  answer  came  down  that 
he  must  have  the  money  in  Gloucester,  if  more  was 
wanted  ? — Yes. 

972.  In  connexion  with  that,  did  he  tell  you  he 
had  seen  anybody  in  Gloucester,  and  that  he  could 
have  1,000/.  if  he  required  it  ?— Well,  I  do  not  think 
he  did  tell  me  that ;  and  I  will  tell  you  wby,  because 
I  think  if  he  had  said  he  could  have  1,000/.  I  should 
have  said,  "  Well,  then,  get  it." 

973.  And  that  you  do  not  remember  to  have  said 
to  him  ? — That  I  am  positive  I  did  not  say,  because  I 
took  the  step  of  borrowing  the  200/.  I  have  mentioned 
from  Mr.  Bretherton  ;  in  consequence  of  finding  that 
it  was  necessary,  I  borrowed  that  200/.  as  soon  as  I 
found  theris  was  no  more  money  to  be  had. 


974.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald).  But  you  do  not  positively 
say  he  did  not  say  so  r — ^No  ;  but  I  think  if  he  had 
I  should  have  said,  in  all  probability,  "  Then  you  shall 
take  the  trouble  of  getting  the  money  instead  of  me." 

975.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  know  that  any  per- 
son's name  was  mentioned  as  being  in  Gloucester  who 
would  advance  1,000/.  if  necessary  ? — Certainly  not. 

976.  Was  tbere  no  name  mentioned  to  you  by 
Mr.  Thompson  with  reference  to  any  sum  of  money 
that  might  be  obtained  here  ?— No. 

977.  Although  you  say  you  do  not  think  anything 
was  said  about  1,000/.  being  able  to  be  obtained  in 
Gloucester,  do  you  believe  that  nothing  was  said  to 
yon  about  any  money  at  all  being  obtainable  in 
Gloucester  ?— Yes  ;  because,  as  I  said  before,  and 
although  it  called  forth  a  laugh  from  the  audience, 
you  will  see  that  it  is  likely  I  should  have  said  to  him, 
"If  you  can  get  the  money  you  had  better  do  so 
instead  of  me"? 

971.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Ralli  ?— I  have  never  seen 
him.  . 

979.  Neither  Mr.  Ralli,  the  father,  nor  Mr.  Ralli, 
the  son  ? — I  believe  I  saw  the  r>on  on  the  occasion  of 
the  declaration  of  the  poll ;  in  fact  he  was  down 
here  at  the  declaration  of  the  poll  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Monk. 

980.  Mr.  Ralli,  junior  ?— Mr,  Ralli,  junior. 

981.  Did  yon  communicate  with  him  during  the 
election  ? — ^Never ;  I  never  spoke  to  him.  He  was 
Mrs.  Monk's  brother. 


A.  T.  Bailey . 


Alfred  Thohas  Bailey  sworn  and  examined. 


982.  {M:.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  serve  a  summons  on 
Richard  Thompson  to  attend  here  and  give  evidence 
before  the  Commissioners  to-day  ? — I  served  a  copy 
of  this  summons  {producing  it)  on  September  2d,  at 
his  residence  at  Number  4,  Bridge  Road,  Hammer- 
smith.   I  gave  it  to  his  wife. 

983.  Did  the  person  to  whom  you  gave  it  state  to 
you  that  she  was  his  wife  ? — She  did  the  day  before. 
I  made  every  inquiry,  and  was  quite  satisfied  as  to  the 
identity  of  h£r  being  his  wife,  and  also  as  to  its 
being  his  residence. 

984.  That  was  on  the  2d  September  ? — Yes  ;  it  is 
dated  the  Ist  of  September. 


985.  Is  that  a  copy  of  the  summons  ? — This  is  a 
correct  copy. 

986.  Did  you  serve  a  summons  also  on  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Gilbert  ? — In  the  first  instance  I  served 
a  summons  on  the  12th  September,  at  25,  Parliament 
Street,  Westminster.  I  served  one  at .  his  residence 
on  Saturday  last,  at  Bristol.  Perhaps  I  may  state 
that  I  called  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  residence  of 
Thompson,  and  the  landlady  of  the  house  told  me  that 
lliompson  and  his  wife  had  gone  out  the  day  before, 
and  would  return  in  a  day  or  two,  and  she  admitted 
to  me  that  Thompson  had  had  the  summons. 


(Adjourned  to  to-morrow,  10  o'clock.) 


G.  Moffatt, 
27  Sept  1859. 


Second  Day.— 27th  September  1859. 

Geoboe  Moffatt  sworn  and  examined. 


987.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  a  member  of  the 
House  ?  —  I  was  a  member  of  the  House^  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year ;  I  am  not  at  the  present 
moment. 

988.  Do  you  remember  attending  a  ngieeting  at  the 
Reform  Club  of  some  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
city  of  Gloucester  in  the  month  of  March  last  ?— 
I  do. 

989.  Can  you  say  on  what  day  that  was  ? — ^No  ; 
I  think  about  the  middle  of  March.  I  um  not 
certain. 

990.  Did  you  attend  more  than  one  meeting  there  ? 
— Only  one  meeting. 

991.  Was  that  a  meeting  that  took  place  upon  a 
Sunday  ? — On  a  Sunday  evening. 

992.  At  that  meeting  can  you  tell  me  who  at- 
tended ? — A  gentleman  of  tW  name  of  Wilton,  and 
another  gentleman  of  the  name  of  InneO ;  stoting 
that  they  came  as  a  deputation  from  Gloucester. 

993.  Was  Mr.  Monk  present  at  that  meeting — the 
late  member  ? — It  was  after  this  wise  ;  the  two 
gentlemen  who  formed  the  deputation,  I  believe,  were 
stopping  at  a  hotel  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  they  came 
to  me  at  the  Reform  Club  ;  they  proposed  to  come  on 
the  Monday  morning,  and  I  had  a  special  engage- 
ment, and  could  not  see  them  then,  and  1  saw  them 


on    Sunday    evening.     The    two    gentlemen    were 
Mr.  Innell  and  Mr.  Wilton. 

994.  Was  Mr.  Monk  present  at  that  meeting  ? — 
Mr.  Monk  was  present  at  the  close  of  that  meeting. 

995.  Was  Mr.  Price  also  present  ? — Mr.  Price  was 
present  during  part  of  that  meeting;  not  at  the 
commencement. 

996.  Did  you  hear  the  conversation  that  took  place 
between  the  deputation  and  Mr.  Monk  on  the  subject 
of  his  becoming  a  candidate  for  Gloucester  ? — As  far 
as  my  memory  serves,  there  was  scarcely  any  con- 
versation, if  any  at  all,  between  Mr.  Monk  and  the 
deputation.  I  had  spoken  as  Mr.  Monk's  friend  ; 
I  had  been  invited  by  Mr.  Monk  to  speak  as  his 
friend.  He  first  consulted  me  at  the  election  of  1857, 
in  reference  to  the  contest  for  the  borough  of  Crick- 
lade,  and  I  having  been  his  advising  friend  at  that 
time,  having  looked  over  the  whole  of  his  accounts, 
and  settled  in  fact  almost  everything  for  him  in  that 
contest,  he  came  to  me  to  act  as  his  friend  ;  con- 
sequently I  saw  the  deputation,  and  I  asked  them 
what  the  election  was  likely  to  cost,  and  they  stated 
what  it  would  cost  according  to  their  belief. 

997   {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Was  that  in  the  hearing  of 
Mr.  Monk  ? — ^No ;  not  in  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Monk. 
998.  {Mr.    Vaughan.)   When  did  Mr.  Monk  first 
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eonsalt  joa  upon  the  subject? — I  think,  probablj, 
several  days  or  weeks  before  he  was  offered  the 
representation  of  Gloucester.  He  spoke  of  his  chances 
with  reference  to  Gloucester. 

999.  Did  any  conversation  take  place  between  the 
deputation  and  Mr.  Monk  at  which  you  were  not 
present,  as  far  as  you  know,  that  is  to  say,  did  you 
leave  them  together  and  return  to  them  again  after- 
wards ? — No,  certainly  not.  I  think  Mr.  Monk  left 
the  Reform  Club  with  me  when  I  left ;  as  far  as 
my  memory  serves  me  he  did. 

1000. 1  understand  you  to  say  that  no  conversation 
took  place  on  money  matters  between  yon  and  the 
deputation  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Monk  ?  —  That 
would  be  inaccurate ;  when  I  had  had  the  conversation 
with  them  in  reference  to  that,  my  belief  is  that  I 
told  Mr.  Monk  in  their  presence  what  would  be  the 
cost  of  the  election,  and  it  was  for  him  then  to  accept 
or  reject  the  candidatureship. 

1001.  Tou  stated  what  the  cost  would  be  accord* 
ing  to  the  information  you  had  received  from  the 
deputation  ?— Decidedly. 

1002.  What  was  the  amount  yon  stated? — ^What 
was  stated  to  me  was  that  it  would  not  exceed  1,200/., 
but  when  pushed  to  the  extent  they  said  1,50M. ;  but 
they  said  that  in  no  case  would  the  expense  of  the 
two  candidates  exceed  1,500/. 

1003.  At  the  time  when  you  had  that  conversation 
with  the  deputation  were  you  led  to  believe  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  resort  to  bribery  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  the  election  ? — I  think  rather  the 
contrary ;  they  stated  that  Sir  Robert  Walter  Garden 
was  a  very  unpopular  candidate,  and  seemed  to  speak 
very  lightly  of  the  contest,  and  spoke  of  the  money 
to  be  spent,  taking  the  worst  view  of  the  affair. 

1004.  They  spoke  of  the  chances  of  Mr.  Monk, 
independently  of  the  expenditure  of  money  ?— Yes  ; 
they  stated  that  he  was  very  popular  ;  his  connexions 
with  the  city  had  made  him  naturally  so. 

1005.  Was  anything  stated  in  direct  terms  by 
either  of  the  gentlemen  forming  tlie  deputation,  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  money  would  bo  required 
to  be  expended  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  there 
was ;  it  was  only  mentioned  as  general  expenses ; 
there  was  no  detail  given. 

1006.  Was  there  anything  said  about  briliery  or 
malpractices  having  existed  at  any  previous  election 
at  Gloucester  ? — I  can  hardly  recollect ;  it  is  quite 
possible  I  may  jokingly  have  alluded  to  something  of 
the  kind ;  because  Gloucester  did  not  enjoy  a  very 
good  reputation. 

1007.  Had  you  any  information  from  them  as  to 
the  extent  of  corrupt  practices  that  had  prevailed  at 
any  previous  election  for  Gloucester  ? — Well,  I  think 
that  is  very  probably  uncertain ;  it  is  a  conversation 
that  I  am  speaking  to,  and  therefore  I  can  only  give 
you  the  probabilities  from  memory  ;  but  I  think  they 
did  state  that  Sir  Bobert  Walter  Garden  had  spent  a 
good  deal  of  money  at  the  last  election,  from  their 
belief ;  but  that  was  mere  hearsay  evidence. 

1008.  Do  you  think  that  was  stated  by  them  to 
you  ? — I  think  it  was. 

1009.  That  Sir  Robert  Garden  had  spent  a  good 
deal  of  money  at  the  previous  election  ? — ^I  think  so  ; 
that  they  believed  he  had. 

1010.  Did  they  say  in  what  way  that  money  had 
been  spent  by  Sir  Robert  Garden  at  the  lost  election  ? 
— ^Not  at  all ;  and  if  it  was  stated  it  was  only  stated 
incidentally. 

1011.  It  was  not  stated  by  them,  in  direct  terms  to 
you,  that  Sir  Robert  Garden  had  spent  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  bribery  at  the  previous  election  ? — No. 

1012.  Was  the  impression  left  upon  your  mind, 
from  any  statement  made,  that  money  would  be 
required  for  the  purpose  of  bribery  to  ensure  the 
return  of  Mr.  Monk  ? — No  ;  the  impression  on  my 
mind  was  the  reverse,  rather,  of  that ;  that  he  was 
80  popular  a  candidate  that  his  return  was  certain,  or 
that  his  return  was  tolerably  sure. 

lOlSi  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Monk,  at  that  time, 


had  become  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of     <?  Moffiui 
Gloucester  ?— He  had  not,  so  far  as  I  know  ;  I  believe        '  — — 
he  had  not.  S7  Sqit  1859. 

1014.  Are  we  to  gather  from  your  statement  that  ■ 
Mr.  Monk  was  so  popular  a  candidate  that  it  would 

not  be  necessary  to  expend  money  in  bribery  ? Be  ' 

so  good  as  to  correct  the  word  that  he  "  was "  so 
popular  ;  that  he  "  would  be"  so  popular  a  candidate. 

1015.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Price 
was  present  at  the  whole  or  that  interview,  or  only  at 
part  ? — Only  at  part. 

1016.  Had  you  a  private  conversation  with  Mr. 
Price  apart  from  Mr.  Monk  and  the  deputation  ?— 
No ;  I  had  no  private  conversation  with  Mr.  Price, 

1017.  Had  you  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Price  at  * 
all  in  the  presence  of  those  other  gentlemen  ? — He 
joined  in  the  general  conversation,  when  he  came  in, 

with  the  deputation. 

1018.  Do  you  remember  stating  to  Mr.  Price  that 
he  was  to  regard  you  as  Mr.  Monk's  confidential 
friend  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  I  stated  to  Mr.  Price 
that,  but  I  acted  in  that  capacity  in  seeing  the  depu> 
tation. 

1019.  Have  you  any  recoUection  as  to  whether  yott 
did  tell  Mr.  Price  that  he  was  to  look  upon  you  as  Mr. 
Monk's  friend  in  the  event  of  any  communication 
being  necessary,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — No  }  I 
have  no  distinct  recoUection  of  anything  of  the  kind. 
I  spoke  to  Mr,  Price  frequently  in  the  House  of 
Gommons  with  reference  to  the  progress  of  the 
election,  seeing  him  there,  bat  I  have  no  'recollection 
of  having  told  him,  in  distinct  terms,  to  apply  to  me 
as  Mr.  Monk's  friend. 

1020.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Price  upon  the  subject 
specially  more  than  once  ? — ^I  never  met  Mr,  Price 
specially  on  the  subject. 

1021.  I  thought  this  was  a  special  meeting  ? — No ; 
he  came  in  while  my  interview  was  going  on  with 
the  deputation  from  Gloucester. 

1022.  You  are  not  aware  whether  he  came  in 
casually  or  by  appointment  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

1023.  Did  any  conversation  take  place  between 
you  and  Mr.  Price,  either  on  that  occasion  or  at  any 
other  time,  respecting  money  for  the  election  ?— Yes  ; 
Mr.  Price  was  present  or  was  cognizant  of  the  ar- 
rangement made  with  regard  to  expenses ;  he  was 
present  when  the  arrangement  was  made  as  to  the 
expenses  of  the  election  and  what  it  would  cost 

1024.  Was  anything  said  by  Mr.  Price  to  you 
as  to  the  requirement  of  money  for  conducting 
Mr.  Monk's  election  ? — Subsequently  to  that  period 
I  do  not  think  that  any  conversation  passed  between 
us  in  reference  to  that,  but  I  believe  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Price  some  time  after  Mr.  Monk  had 
accepted  the  candidatureship,  in  which  he  stated  that 
money  would  be  required  for  the  preliminary  ex- 
penses; and  shortly  before  the  general  election  he 
wrote  to  me,  so  far  as  my  memory  goes  in  the  afiair, 
saying  he  would  be  glad  if  the  money  was  made 
ready  whenever  Mr.  Monk  should  appoint  an  agent  to 
pay  a  portion  as  his  expenses.  Mr.  Monk  had  not 
appointed  an  agent,  and  therefore  the  money  could 
not  be  sent  at  present,  but  he  wished  me  to  make  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  money  could  be  sent  down 
by  hand  to  Gloucester  when  an  agent  was  appointed  ; 
and  he  said  that  in  case  I  was  going  out  of  town,  I 
had  better  speak  to  Sir  William  Hayter,  who  would 
probably  be  the  last  member  in  London,  and  give  the 
money  to  him,  to  be  sent  down  when  tite  agent  was 
appointed. 

1025.  When  was  the  first  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Price  to  you  upon  the  subject  ? — I  should  think 
rather  early  in  April,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of 
the  precise  date. 

1026.  Have  you  not  those  letters  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

1027.  You  did  not  keep  them  ? — I  did  not  keep 
them,  but  I  did  speak  to  Sir  William  Hayter  as  he 
wished  me  to. 

1U28.  Do  you  think  the  first  letter  written  by  Mr. 
.  price  to  yourself  was  in  the  early  part  of  April  ?— 

D 
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Q.  iftfiitt,     Abcnt  tb»  lOtk  of  April,  probably,  but  I  speak  from 

memory  entirely. 

«7  S<1H.<1«»^       1029.  The  meeting  at  the  Reform  Club  took  place 
"""""""•     abtfat  the  middle  of  March  ?-~-It  did. 

1030.  You  state,  as  far  as  you  remember,  that. ho 
eonvefaation  took  place  between  yourself  and  Mr. 
Price  about  providing  money  for  Mr.  Monk's  eleo- 
tion? — I  have  no  recollection  of  it.  Yon  mean  in 
the  House  of  CSommons  ? 

103L  I  mean  anywhere  ? — ^I  only  saw  Mr.  Price 

in  tlie  House  of  Commons  afterwards.     I  have  no 

recolleotien  of  any  conTer8a,tion  between  him  and  me 

th^. 

JL032.  As  to  any  specific  amount,  or  in  fact  any 

*  amount  of  money  ?->-None. . 

1033.  How  was  it  that,  no  communication  having 
been  made  by  Mr.  Price  to  yourself  abont  providing 
money  for  the  election,  Mi*.  Price  came  to  write 
to  you  respecting  the  providing  of  money  on  the 
1 0th  of  April  ? — ^Merely  knowing  that  Mr.  Monk  was 
acquainted  with  me ;  be  was  not  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Monk.  I  had  been  Mr.  Monk's  advising  friend 
in  his  acceptance  of  the  proffer  of  the  candidature- 
•hip  of  Gloucester. 

1034.  Was  Mr.  Price  aware,  or  did  ha  understand 
from  you  yourself  that  you  were  Mr.  Monk's  advising 
friend  ? — ^I  think  he  would  naturally  infer  that  from 
the  conversation  which  occurred  at  the  meeting  of 
the  deputation,  and  firom  my  convwsations  with  him 
in  the  House  of  Conmioos  afterwards. 

1035.  You  think  he  would  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  you  were  the  proper  person  to  write  to  with 
respect  to  providing  money  as  Mr.  Monk's  friend  ? — 
Yon  may  infer  that  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
written. 

1036.  And  that  letter,  as  far  as  you  remember,  was 
not  written  in  consequence  of  any  conversation  which 
bad  previously  taken  place  between  yon  and  Mr. 
Price  ? — ^ust  so. 

1037.  How  many  letters  were  written  by  Mr.  Price, 
do  you  know,  in  relation  to  this  matter  ? — I  think 
two  letters  were  written,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

1038.  The  first  yon  say  was  abont  the  lOth  of 
April,  and  the  second  was,  when  ? — I  believe  it  was 
written  somewhere  about  the  20th  or  24th  of  ApriL 
I  received  it  when  I  was  on  my  own  cfuivass  in 
Devonshire. 

1039.  At  that  time  you  were  on  your  canvass  'i-— 
Yes. 

lOiO.  The  purport  of  the  second  letter  was  what 
you  hare  conveyeii  to  us  ? — That  the  money  was 
required. 

1041.  Will  you  state,  as  far  as  you  can,  what  the 
contents  of  that  letter  were  ? — The  second  letter  ? 

1042.  The  second  letter  ? — My  belief  is  that  the 
second  letter  stated  that  an  agent  was  now  appointed, 
and  that  the  sooner  the  money  was  sent  down  the 
better  ;  that  is  my  impression,  but  I  was  in  a  hurry 
with  my  own  canvass  at  the  time,  and  it  made  a  very 
slight  impression  upon  me.  . 

1043.  Did  you  receive  any  communication  at  all 
'about  that  time  from  Mr.  Monk  ?-J  may  have 
'  received  some  note  from  him  in  reference  to  his 

prospects  of  success,  but  I^o  not  recollect  it. 

1044.  You  know  porliaps  that  Mr.  Monk  was  at 
Gloucester  at  that  time  ?>.— Perfectly  well. 

1045.  Did  you  expect  to  hear  from  Mr.  Price  aitd 
not  from  Mr.  Monk  when  the  money  wae  required  ? — 
From  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Price's  first  letter  I  should 
certainly  have  ■  expected  to  hear  from  Mr.  Price, 
and  should  have  preferred  to  hear  from  Mr.  Price. 
The  reason  of  that  will  be  obvious  to  the  Conii- 
missioaers. 

1046.  You  were  not  astonished  that  the  com- 
munication came  to  yon  tram  Mr.  Price  and  not  from 
Jliir.  Monk  ?— On  the  contrary,  I  was  rather  pleased 
it  should  come  from  Mr.  Price,  as  a  man  of  great 
experience  not  likely  to  misapply  the  money. 

1047.  Do  yon  remember  ever  saying  anything  to 
Mr.  Price  to  the  effect  that  if  there  was  anything 


that  he  wanted  to  c(^nmanioate  he  might  do  so  to. 
you  rather  than  to  Mr.  Monk  ? — "No,  I  do  not  recollect 
making  a  communication  of  that  kind. 

1048.  (J/r.  Fitzgerald.)  Are  you  prepared  to  say 
that  such  a  conversation  did  not  occur  ? — Certainly 
not ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  might  or  might  not.  , 

1049.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  say  you  were  out  of 
town  when  you  received  the  second  letter  ;  upon  the 
receipt  6f  that  second  letter  what  course  did  you 
take  ? — ^I  had  sent  a  cheque  for  the  money  when  I 
left  town,  as  I  stated  before,  at  Mr.  Price's  request, 
to  Sir  William  Hayter ;  and  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
eommunication  requiring  the  money  I  sent,  as  far  as 
my  memory  serves,  an  order  on  Sir  William  Hayter 
to  deliver  the  cheque.  The  cheque  which  I  haid  to 
deliver  was  one  I  had  given  on  Mr.  Monk's  father- 
in-law,  Mr.  Salli. 

1050.  What  was  the  amount  of  that  cheque  1-^ 
£500  ;  that  was  stated  by  Mr.  Price  to  be  the  propQE 
sum  to  be  sent  down. 

1051.  £500  was  the  amount  of  the  cheque  you 
received  from  Mr.  Ralli  ? — No  ;  the  one  I  gave  waq 
on  Mr.  Ralli  to  pay  the  bearer  500/. 

1052.  You  had  not  received  any  money  from 
Mr.  Ralli  ? — ^None  whatever. 

1053.  But  having  received  that  letter  you  sent  a 
cheque  on  Mr.  Ralli  to  Sir  William  Hayter  ? — I  sent 
a  cheque.  Mr.  Price  had  requested  that  in  case  I  was 
leaving  town  I  should  send  the  cheque  to  Sir  William 
Hayter,  to  be  given  to  whoever  should  be  appointed 
to  bring  the  money  down.  When  I  left  town  I  left 
in  a  great  hurry ;  and  the  night  after  I  arrived  at 
Ashburton  I  sent  a  cheque  to  Sir  William  Hayter  to 
be  disposed  of  with  Mr.  Price's  approval. 

1054.  You  sent  the  cheque  to  Sir  William  Hayter 
before  the  receipt  of  the  second  letter  ? — ^Precisely. 

1055.  Before  the  receipt  of  that  second  letter  did 
you  write  to  Sir  William  Hayter  upon  the  subject  ? — 
I  think  I  did,  but  I  cannot  be  sure. 

1056.  I  suppose  you  would  make  some  communi- 
cation to  some  one  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  clear  I  either  frrote 
to  Sir  William  Hayter  or  to  the  person  introduced 
to  me  to  take  the  money  down  to  Gloucester  ;  and  I 
think  the  probability  is  that  I  wrote  to  that  person  to 
go  to  Sir  William  Hayter. 

1057.  Who  was  the  person  introduced  to  you  to 
take  the  money  to  Gloucester? — His  name  was 
Richard  Thompson. 

1058.  Richard  Thompson  was  introduced  to  you  ; 
who  introduced  Tiiompson  to  you  ? — He  oame  to  me 
on  the  day  of  my  leaving  for  Ashburton  a  few  hours 
before  I  left,  widi  a  few  lines  from  Sir  William 
Hayter  saying  he  would  be  a  trustworthy  person  to 
convey  the  money  to  Gloucester. 

1059.  Have  you  any  of  the  letters  that  passed 
between  yourself  and  Sir  William  Hayter  ? — ^I  do  not 
think  any  letters  passed  between  us. 

1060.  I  thought  you  said  there  was  a  note  ? — It 
was  only  some  hurried  thing  of  three  lines  :  ^'  The 
"  bearer  is  a  trustworthy  person  to  take  the  money 
"  to  Gloucester." 

1061.  Have  you  such  a  note  as  that  now,  or  did  you 
destroy  it  ?  Whatever  notes  or  letters  you  received 
from  Sir  William  Hayter 'did  you  keep  them  or  did 
you  destroy  them  ? — I  certainly  did  not  destroy  them. 
I  know  I  had  it  some  two  months  ago,  but  I  have  not 
got  it  now.  I  could  find  it,  I  dare  say ;  it  was  a  mere 
soratch. 

1062.  Have  the  kindness  to  look  when  you  return, 
and  send  it  to  us  if  you  can  find  it  ? — I  will.  I  think 
it  most  likely  I  shall  find  it  among  my  papers. 

1063.  How  long  was  it  before  you  left  town  that 
Thompaou  had  bem  introduced  to  you  ? — About  three 
or  fSuir  hours. 

1064.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  How  long  b^ore  the  ela- 
tion ? — ^It  was  on  the  Wednesday.  I  left,  I  think,  on 
the  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  evening,  and  the  election 
came  on  at  Ashburton  on  the  Saturday  week  follow- 
ing. I  was  there  for  ten  days.  Itwouldbesomewheire 
about  the  19th  or  20th. 
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lOeS.  {Mr.  Vauffkan.)  Did  yon  see  Sir  Wlllism 
Hajter  upon  tkis  btiginess  ? —  When  I  received 
Mr.  Price's  note  I  spoke  to  Sir  William  Hayter, 
saying  that  I  was  shortly  going  out  of  town;  and 
I  asked  him,  whether  he  knew  a  trustworthy  person 
to  take  down  the  money,  as  it  waa  a  large  sum  of 
money.  He  said  he  did  not  recollect  any  one  at  the 
time,  but  he  would  make  a  memorandum  of  it. 

1066.  He  afterwards  wrote  a  note  to  you,  saying 
that  Thompson  was  a  tmstwor^y  person  ? — ^Yes. 

1067.  Upon  your  receiving  the  second  letter  you 
communicated  to  Sir  William  Hayter  the  statement 
contained  in  Mr.  Price's  letter  ? — I  sent  the  cheque 
to  Sir  WilUam  Ha3rter,  telling  him  to  give  it  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Price  approving;  and  I  think  I  wrote- 
to  Mr.  Thompson  to  go  to  Sir  William  Hayter. 

1068.  Were  you  in  any  way  given  to  understand 
that  that  money  would  be  required  at  Gloucester  for 
the  payment  of  any  other  than  legal  expenses? — 
Certainly  not. 

1069.  Were  you  under  no  impression  at  all  that 
any  portion  of  it  would  be  spent  for  the  purpose  of' 
bribery  ? — Will  you  repeat  your  question  ?     I  think- 
yon  are  putting  a  very  broad  qnestion  there. 

1070.  I  merely  asked  you  whether  you  were  not 
under  the  impression  that  a  portion  of  that  money 
w«nld  be  spent  for  the  purpose  of  bribery  ? — I  had  no 
information  or  knowlegc  which  led  mo  to  believe  it 
would  bo  so  spent. 

1071.  You  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  por- 
tion of  that  money  would  be  spent  for  the  purpose 
of  bribery  ? — No  j  on  the  contrary,  I  had  rather  a 
satisfaction  in  feeling  that  it  would  be  properly 
applied,  being  sent  at  Mr.  Price's  instance. 

1072.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  of  the  provision  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  requires  the  payment 
of  all  expenses  to  be  made  by  the  election  auditor  ? — 
I,  having  been  one  of  the  House  and  Senate  that 
passed  that  Act,  ought  to  have  been  aware  of  it,  but 
I  was  reminded  of  It  by  your  secretary  in  an  inter- 
view I  had  with  him  three  weeks  ago.  I  certainly 
was  not  cognisant,  before  he  told  me,  that  it  was 
ill^al  to  remit  that  money  "before  the  election. 
Mr.  Coleridge  gave  me  that  information,  and  it  was 
news  to  me  when  he  gave  it  me. 

1073.  At  the  time  when  that  money  was  sent  it 
did  not  occur  to  you  that  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
legal  expenses  that  money  could  not  tiien  be  required  ? 
— No,  certainly  not.  I  thought  it  was  required  for 
the  expenses. 

1074.  Then  you,  knowing  of  a  cheque  for  600?. 
on  Mr.  Ralli  having  been  sent  down  to  Sir  William 
Hayter,  were  not  aware  of  the  mode  in  which  that 
500/.  was  afterwards  employed  ? — I  became  aware  of 
that  about  three  weeks  ago,  on  reading  the  evidence 
in  the  Gloucester  Election  Committee. 

1075.  But  previous  to  that  you  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  the  mode  in  which  that  money  was 
employed  ? — ^Not  in  the  slightest. 

1076.  Besides  diat  500/.  what  other  money  were 
you  instrumental  in  obtaining  for  the  election  ? — 
Some  time  early  in  June  application  was  made  to  me 
for  money  to  pay  some  of  the  outstanding  debts  of 
the  election ;  and  I  conferred  with  Mr.  Monk,  and 
obtained  from  Mr.  Ralli  200/.,  and  sent  it  to  Glou- 
cester ;  that  was  from  Mr.  Pandia  Ralli,  Mr.  Monk's 
father-in-law. 

1077.  That  was  in  June? — Yes;  some  time  early 
in  June. 

1078.  You  obtained  from  Mr.  Ralli  200/.  ?— Yes. 

1079.  By  whom  was  the  application  made  to  you  ? 
— By  Mr.  John  Pleydell  Wilton,  of  Gloucester. 

1080.  You  remitted  the  money  to  Mr,  Wilton  ? — 
I  remitted  that  money  to  Mr.  Wilton. 

1081.  What  money  besides  that  did  you  obtain  ? — 
None  J  no  other  money. 

1082.  Was  there  any  other  cheque  for  150/.? — 
None  that  I  know  of;  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of 
any  other  sum  of  money. 

1088.  So  far  as  regards  the  expenses  of  the  election, 
your  knowledge  only  extends  to  the  cheque  for  500/. 


anrd  a  cheque  for  200/.? — ^I  haT6  ated  heard  of  a.     O.H^gatt.' 

farther  payment.    I  do  not  know  Whether  if  is  right         

I  should  give  it  in  evidence.  27  Septisss. 

J084.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)    Yes,    if   you   please? —      "^— 

I  have  heard  there  Was  another  sum  of  200/.  sent 
down  to  Gloucester  on  account  of  Mr.  Monk's 
expenses  ;  of  which  80/.  was  disbursed,  and  the  other 
120/.  is  in  the  hands  of  the  party  to  whom  it  was 
sent. 

1085.  To  whom  was  it  sent  ? — It  was-  sent  to  a  - 
gentleman  xtf  the  name  of  Wilton,  as  I  have  heard. 

1086.  The  same  Mr.  Wilton  P— No,'  not  the  same 
Mr.  Wilton. 

1087.  Who  did  yOu  hear  that  from  ? — I  am  not 
sure.    I  rather  think  it  was  in  a  conversation  with' . 
Mr;  Ralli  that  I  heard  it.  ' 

1088.  {Mr.  VoHgktm.)  Do  you  know  when  thai 
cheque  for  200/.  was  sent  down,  which  you  say  you 
heard  was  sent  ? — ^No  ;  I  only  heard,  lohg  after  the 
election,  that  there  was  a  further  cheque  sent  down, 
of  which  80/.  was  disbursed. 

1089.  Do  you  know  of  any  pecuniary  transactions' 
relating  to  the  election  excepting  those  which  you 
have  disclosed  to  us  now  ? — None  whatever. 

1090.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  have  had  a  dood  deal 
of  experience  in  election  contests,  have  you  not  ?^^- 
Several. 

1091.  I  will  not  ask  you  what  your  own  elections 
havfe  coBt  you,  biit  whether  you  think  1 ,200/.  or  1 ,500/. 
could  be  disbursed  in  legal  expenses  ? — For  such  a 
constituency  as  that  of  Gloucester  ? 

1092.  Yes  ?.— Yes. 

1093.  You  think  it  could  ?— I  think  it  could ;  it      - 
depends,  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  on  how  many  attorneys 
have  to  be  employed,  and  how  thfe  outvoters  have  to 

be  brought  in. 

1094.  Then  the  amount  of  1,200/.  or  1,500/;  did  nol 
at  all  suggest  to  you  that  the  money  was  to  be  spent 
in  any  illegal  manner  ? — Certainly  not ;    I  thought 

it  a  very  fair  expenditure  for  a  city  such  as  Glou-     • 
cester. 

1095.  You  acted  thronghout  as  Mr.  Monk's  fHend? 
— In  my  examination  in  chief  I  think  yon  hav^  heard 
all  the  part  I  took  in  the  matter. 

1096.  Did  yon  advise  him  as  to  the  necessity  of 
appointing  an  agent  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

1097.  Did  you  think  it  extraordinary  that  he  did 
not  appoint  an  agent  ?^I  do  not  think  I  thoujght 
about  it. 

1098.  Did  you  think  if  these  expenses  which  were 
to  be  incurred  were  legal  that  there  would  be  any 
necessity  for  sending  down  the  money  secretly  ? — > 
No ;  I  followed  Mr.  Price's  instructions. 

1099.  Did  Mr.  Price's  instmctions  suggest  to  yoti 
that  the  money  was  to  be  employed  in  illegal  expenses 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  sent  down  in  that  way  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

1100.  I  will  put  the  question  again.  Did  not  the 
secrecy  that  obtained  in  this  transaction  snggest  to 
your  mind  that  something  wrong  was  intended  to  bd 
done  with  this  money? — There  ■was  no  secrecy  in 
the  transaction  ;  it  was  simply  that  the  money  was  to 
be  sent  down  by  hand. 

,1101.  Why  then  was  it  necessary  for  you  to  apply 
to  Sir  William  Hayter  ? — I  had  no  other  reason  for 
it  than  that  Mr.  Jmce  suggested  that  if  I  was  going 
out  of  town  Sir  WilUam  Haytier  would  probably 
be  the  last  member  in  town. 

.1102.  Did  you  know  anything  of  this  inan 
Thompson  before  he  came  to  you  npon'the  matter  ? — 
No  ;  I  had  never  heard  of  the  man  before. 

1103.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  ever  see,  Mr. 
Thompson  except  on  the  occasion  of  giving  him  the 
cheque  ? — ^I  did  not  give  him  the  cheque ;  I  gave  him 
an  authority  to  receive  it.     .  ^ 

1 104.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  since  ?— rNever. 

1105..  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  un^erstfind  that  the  ar- 
rangement between  Mr.  ftic^  and  yourself  was, 
that  the  money  should  be  sent  to  Sir  William  Hayter, 
inasmuch  as  he  would  probably  be  the  last  gentleman 
in'  town  of  your  political  friends  ? — Yes.  ■  " 
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O.  Moffatu         1 106.  That  you  were  acqaainted  with  Sir  William 

Hajter,  and  as  he  would  probably  be  the  last  gentleman 

27  Septl8S9.    in  town  connected  with  your  political  party,  it  was 

■ desirable  that  the  money  should  be  sent  to  him  ? — 

That  was  exactly  the  tenor  of  the  letter. 

1107.  The  suggestion  did  not  emanate  from  you 
or  Sir  William  Hayter,  but  from  Mr.  Price  ? — From 
Mr.  Price  most  assuredly. 

1 108.  Was  that  suggestion  made  to  yon  by  letter  ? 
—By  letter. 

1 109.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Price  you  have  not  retained  ? — No,  I  have  not 
retained  them. 

1110.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  When  you  received  that 
letter  from  Mr.  Price  saying  that  money  was  wanted 
at  Gloucester,  did  you  apply  upon  that  to  Mr.  Ralli  ? — 
No;  I  think  my  communication  with  Mr.  Ralli  was 
when  I  was  about  leaving  town. 

1111.  Yon  gave  a  cheque  on  Mr.  Ralli  ? — ^Yes. 

1112.  Was  tiiatby  Mr.  Ralli's  previous  authority? — 
Tes ;  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Ralli,  and  asked 
him  if  it  would  be  agreeable  that  I  should  do  so,  and 
he  said  «  Yes." 

1113.  When  you  received  this  letter  and  drew  this 
cheque  did  you  make  any  application  to  Mr.  Monk  ? 
—No. 

1114.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  proper  person 


to  apply  to  for  the  expenses  of  his  own  election  was 
the  candidate  himself?  Mr.  Price  wrote  to  you  to 
send  the  money  to  Gloucester  ;  I  want  to  know  why 
you  applied  to  Mr.  Ralli  and  not  to  Mr.  Monk  ? — ^Mr. 
Ralli  was  Mr.  Monk's  father-in-law,  and  Mr.  Monk 
was  at  Gloucester. 

lll/>.  You  state  that  the  reason  you  implied  to 
Mr.  Ralli  and  not  to  Mr.  Monk  was,  because  Mr. 
Monk  was  not  to  be  informed  how  the  money  was 
spent ;  had  that  anything  to  do  with  your  motive  for 
applying  to  Mr.  Ralli  and  not  to  Mr.  Monk  ? — No  ; 
my  motive  for  applying  to  Mr.  Ralli  was  that  Mr. 
Monk  had  informed  me  before  he  went  out  of .  town 
that  in  case  any  money  should  be  required  his  father- 
in-law  would  pay. 

1116.  Mr.  Monk  had  informed  you  previously  that 
you  were  to  apply  to  Mr.  Ralli  if  you  wanted  any 
money  ? — Any  money  for  the  preliminary  expenses. 

1117.  In  consequence  of  that  you  applied  to 
Mr.  RaUi  ?— Yes. 

1118.  Have  you  got  from  Mr.  Ralli  any  other 
money  than  that  you  have  now  stated  you  obtained  ? 
—None  whatever. 

1119.  In  your  conversation  with  Sir  William 
Hayter  did  anything  pads  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
this  money  was  to  be  expended  ? — None. 


Sir  IT.  Hai/tet, 
Bart,  M.P. 

27  Sept  1859. 


Sir  WiLLiAU  Hatter,  Bart,  M.P.,  sworn  and  examined. 


1120.  {Mr.Vaughan.)    You  are  a  member  of  the 
House  ? — I  am. 

1121.  And  have  been  so  for  many  years  ? — 1  have. 

1122.  Have  you  hcurd  the  statement  which  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Moifatt  ? — I  have.  If  the  Com- 
missioners will  allow  me,  I  will  make  a  statement  in 
the  first  instance.  I  beg  then  to  say  that  just  some 
short  time  previous  to  the  last  election  (I  cannot 
say  precisely  the  day)  I  had  a  conversation  in  the 
House  of  Commons  with  Mr.  Moffatt  with  reference 
to  the  Gloucester  election ;  Mr.  Moffatt  told  me 
that  he  had  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  Price 
respecting  the  probable  expenses  that  would  be  in- 
curred by  the  election  at  Gloucester,  and  especially 
with  regard  to  the  expenses  that  might  be  incurred 
by  Mr.  Monk,  for  whom  Mr.  Moffatt,  as  I  under- 
stood, was  acting  as  a  friend  ;  and  he  told  me,  or 
it  was  the  result  of  that  communication,  that  very 
probably  a  sum  of  money  would  be  required  to  be 
sent  down  by  some  private  hand  to  Gloucester  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Monk,  and  he  asked  me,  if  I  knew 
anybody  who  would  take  it  down.  I  said,  I  did 
not,  but  that  I  would  inquire  and  let  him  know. 
That  was  the  whole  of  the  conversation  that  passed 
between  us ;  that  conversation  never  was  renewed, 
nor  am  I  aware  that  from  that  time  until  after  the 
general  election  I  ever  saw  Mr.  Moffatt.  A  day  or 
two  afterwards,  or  I  think  the  next  day,  I  saw  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Webb,  who  was  the  chief  clerk 
of  a  parliamentary  agent  of  the  name  of  Gilbert. 
Webb  told  me  that  he  understood  I  had  inquired  for 
Mr.  Gilbert,  and  that  anything  he  (who  I  knew  was 
the  chief  clerk  of  Mr.  Gilbert)  could  do  he  should  be 
very  ready  to  serve  me  in,  I  then  stated  to  him  exactly 
what  Mr.  Moffat  wished,  and  I  asked  him  if  he 
knew  of  a  suitable  person  ;  he  said  he  could  recom- 
mend a  person  who  might  be  entirely  relied  upon. 
He  said  the  man's  name  was  Thompson.  I  gave 
him  subsequently  a  short  note  of  introduction  of 
Mr.  Thompson  to  Mr.  Mofi&tt,  and  the  terms  of  the 
note  (I  am  sure  it  was  not  more  than  about  two 
lines)  were  to  the  effect,  "  the  bearer  is  quite  trust- 
worthy," or  something  like  that ;  that  was  the  note  I 
gave  to  him.  And  there,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  whole  matter  would  have  ended,  if  it  had  not 
happened  that  I  was  going  to  remain  in  town  for  a 
longer  period  than  most  other  members.  I  have 
stated  that  I  had  no  further  oral  communication  with 
Mr.  Moffatt,  but  about  the  20th,  21st,  or  22d  of 
April  I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Moffatt  containing 
a  cheque  for  500^  op  Mr>  Balli,  who  I  understood 


was  the  father-in-law  of  Mr.  Monk,  and  in  that  note 
Mr.  Moffat  stated  he  was  going  out  of  town,  and  ho 
requested  mc  to  give  that  cheque  to  Thompson  if  I 
received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Price  to  that 
effect.  I  put  the  cheque  in  an  envelope,  and  I  never 
have  seen  that  letter  since.  My  impression  is,  but 
I  will  not  be  certain  about  it,  that  I  put  the  note 
and  the  cheque  both  in  the  same  envelope,  in  order 
that  the  one  might  demonstrate  the  purpose  for 
which  the  other  was  intended.  I  put  that  note  with 
the  cheque  sealed  in  the  despatch  box.  Time  passed 
on,  no  communication  came  from  Mr.  Price,  and 
I  went  out  of  town;  but  before  I  went  I  saw 
Mr.  Parkes,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  passing,  on 
his  way  to  his  office,  my  lodging  ;  and  I  said  to 
Mr.  Parkes,  "  In  the  event  of  any  note  or  letter 
"  coming  from  Mr.  Price  with  reference  te  this 
"  cheque  of  Mr.  Moffatt's,  I  wish  you  would  have 
"  the  kindness  to  do  what  Mr.  Price  wishes."  When 
I  was  at  Wells,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parkes. 
It  was  a  letter  relating  to  a  variety  of  other  matters, 
but  it  stated,  I  recollect,  that  he  had  given  that 
cheque  to  a  person  who  had  called  for  it,  and  had 
authority  to  receive  it,  and  I  have  an  impression 
on  my  mind  that  he  enclosed  the  letter  of  Mr.  Price 
to  me,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  ;  I  think  the  letter 
must  have  been  enclosed  to  me,  because  in  that  letter, 
or  in  Mr.  Parkes's  extract  from  that  letter,  there  were 
the  words,  "  that  the  money  was  to  be  paid  to 
Mr.  John  Wilton,"  and  under  that  name  "  John 
Wilton  "  there  was  a  dash,  implying  that  there  were 
two  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Wilton  in  Gloucester. 
Those  letters  were  destroyed,  I  regret  to  say.  I 
thought  the  whole  matter  was  concluded,  and  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  keeping  letters.  That  is  the 
whole  of  the  case,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

1123.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  had  only 
one  conversation  with  Mr.  Moffat  upon  the  subject  ? 
—Yes. 

1 124.  And  that  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — 
Yes. 

1126.  How  long  was  that  before  the  division,  or 
was  it  before  the  division  that  took  place  upon  the 
Reform  Bill  introduced  by  the  late  government  ?^ 
i  have  not  the  slightest  recollection. 

1126.  Can  you  fix  any  time  before  then  as  the 
date  of  that  conversation  ? — ^I  have  not  the  slightest 
recollection  of  the  date  of  that  conversation.  I  know 
tho  place  where  it  occurred. 

1 127.  Was  it  before  the  dissolution  of  Parlament  ? 
—I  have  no  recollection  with  regard  to  tho  time,  but 
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it  could  not  have  been  a  great  while  before  the  dis- 
solution of  Parliament,  because  it  had  ref<arence  to 
Mr.  Monk  as  a  candidate. 

1128.  It  must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  time 
fixed  bj  Mr.  Wilton  and  Mr.  Moffatt  as  the  time  of 
the  meeting  at  the  Reform  Cf ub  in  London  ? — Yes. 

1 129.  That  time  was  stated  to  be  upon  the  Sunday 
before  the  division  on  that  Bill ;  would  that  enaUe 
you  to  fix  the  time  ? — If  you  were  to  ask  me  I  do 
not  know  when  the  division  took  place.  I  recollect 
there  was  a  division,  but  I  do  not  remember  the 
time. 

1130.  At  all  events,  though  you  yourself  cannot 
recollect  the  time,  your  impression  is  that  it  was 
subsequent  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Monk  was  spoken 
of  as  a  candidate  ? — I  think  it  was  before  the  begin- 
ning  of  April. 

1131.  Did  Mr.  Moffatt  say  why  it  was  that  he 
wished  you  to  name  some  person  that  would  be  trust- 
worthy to  take  the  money  down  ? — ^He  gave  me  no 
reason  whatever,  and  no  statement  whatever  con- 
nected with  the  matter,  either  as  to  the  object  of 
sending  him,  nor  what  his  views  were  in  any  respect. 
I  had  no  further  conversation  with  him  than  that 
which  I  have  stated.  I  believe  I  have  stated  almost 
to  the  letter  what  occurred.  He  said  he  wanted 
some  person  to  be  sent  down  to  Gloucester  to  take 
the  money  by  private  hand.  I  believe  that  was  the 
whole  of  the  conversation. 

1132.  Did  he  state  from  what  source  he  would 
obtain  the  money  ?— Not  at  alL 

1 133.  Did  he  mention  Mr.  Ralli's  name  in  the 
conversation  ? — 'So  ;  I  never  knew  Mr.  Balli's  name 
as  connected  with  it  until  I  received  the  cheque.  I 
did  not  at  that  time  know  thcrq  was  any  connexion 
between  Mr.  Ralii  and  Mr.  Monk. 

1 134.  I  understand  from  you,  that  from  that  time 
down  to  about  the  22d  April  you  had  no  further  com' 
munication  with  any  one  with  respect  to  sending  the 
money,  or  as  to  employment  of  any  person  to  go  down 
to  Gloucester  ? — Not  after  I  sent  Thompson  to  Mr. 
Moffatt. 

1135.  And  you  sent  Thompson  to  Mr.  Moffatt  two 
or  three  days  after  yon  had  this  conversation  with 
Mr.  Moffatt  ?— Yes. 

1136.  You  stated  that  you  saw  a  person  named 
Webb,  who  was  a  clerk  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  stated 
that  he  understood  you  had  called  and  made  inquiry 
for  Mr.  Gilbert.  How  came  you  to  make  inquiry  for 
Mr.  Gilbert  ? — ^Tbe  object  was  to  obtain  a  person  to 
take  this  money  down  to  Gloucester.  I  must  state, 
therefore,  what  I  had  known  of  Mr.  Gilbert  I  had 
known  him  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  as  a  very  active 
and  intelligent  election  agent  in  the  eastern  division  of 
the  county  of  Somerset,^  in  which  I  resided.  He  had 
been  extremely  active,  and  held  some  official  position 
in  the  city  of  Bristol,  I  believe.  In  the  autumn  of 
last  year  Mr.  Gilbert  wrote  to  me,  and  stated  that  he 
should  come  to  London  and  practise  as  a  parliamen- 
tary agent,  and  solicited  from  me  any  support  and 
assistance  I  could  give  him.  From  my  long  knowledge 
of  him,  I  wished  to  give  him  what  support  I  could  ; 
and  in  February  last  I  was  applied  to,  in  the  great 
CMitest  for  East  Worcestershire,  by  one  of  the  com- 
mittee,  Mr.  Foley,  to  recommend  him  an  able  man, 
and  recommended  him.  He  was  employed  in  one  of 
the  districts  of  Worcestershire,  and  conducted  himself 
with  great  propriety  there ;  and  I  had  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Foley  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  the  manner 
in  which  he  conducted  his  business. 

1 137.  That  was  tho  sole  reason  which  induced  you 
to  apply  to  Mr.  Gilbert  to  get  a  person  to  take  the 
money  down  to  Gloucester  ? — That  was  the  sole 
reason. 

1 138.  About  two  or  three  days  after  that  you  met 
Webb,  and  the  result  of  what  he  stated  to  you,  with 
regard  to  the  person  named  Thompson,  was  that  you 
wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Moffatt,  in  which  you  stated  that 
Mr.  Thompson  might  bo  considered  a  trustworthy 
person ;  you  stated  that  entirely  from  the  reliance 


you  placed  upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Gilbert.  Sir  W.  Hayter, 
With  regard  to  that  term  "  a  trustworthy  person,"     *<"■'.  ft-P- 
was  it  intended  or  sought  to  be  conveyed  that  "trust-        crT\aK9 
worthy"  meant   anything   else  than   honest  in  the    "°«P*-""- 
conveyance  of  money  ? — Upon  my  word  I  can  scarcely 
say  what  was  meant.     I  did  not  scan  or  weigh  tho 
word ;  but  certainly  at  that  time  I  had  no  knowledge 
that  any  money  at  all  would  be  sent,  or  that  any 
money  was  to  be  sent,  for  any  improper  purpose. 

1139.  But  did  not  Mr.  Moffatt  tell  you  in  conver- 
sation in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  required 
some  person,  and  that  he  wanted  to  know  from 
you  whether  you  could  recommend  a  trustworthy 
person,  to  take  money  to  Gloucester  ? — He  asked  me 
if  I  could  find  some  person  to  take  the  money  down 
to  Gloucester.  "  Trustworthy  "  meant,  in  that  case, 
"  honest." 

1140.  That  was  the  interpretation  you  put  upon  it 
at  that  time  ? — I  cannot  say  at  this  moment  what  my 
impression' was  then. 

1141.  Was  any  sum  of  money  mentioned  in  that 
conversation  ? — None  whatever  ;  nor  was  it  stated 
to  be  even  certain  that  any  would  be  sent.  It  was 
simply  stated  that  it  possibly  might  be  sent. 

1142.  Did  you  gather,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
w'hat  Mr.  Mof^tt  stated  to  you,  that  any  money  would 
bo  required  to  be  spent  in  Gloucester  for  bribery  ? — 
Most  assuredly  not ;  Mr.  Moffatt  never  said  a  single 
word  to  me  that  sould  imply  in  any  way  that  he  in- 
tended to  send  down  any  money  for  the  purpose  of 
bribery. 

1143.  Did  you  hear  from,  or  were  you  led  to  be- 
lieve by  any  other  person  than  Mr.  Moffatt,  that 
money  would  be  required  for  bribery  to  gain  Mr. 
Monk's  election  ? — I  never  spoke,  that  I  am  aware  of, 
to  any  person  connected  with  Gloucester ;  I  knew 
nothing  of  Gloucester.  That  conversation  between 
myself  and  Mr.  Moffatt  was  the  only  one  that  took 
place  with  reference  ta4t,  and  I  do  not  believe  I  had 
any  conversation  upon  the  subject  with  any  other 
person. 

1 144.  The  next  stage  in  the  business  is  the  receipt 
of  a  letter  about  the  22d  of  April  ? — The  receipt  of 
a  letter  containing  a  cheque. 

1145.  From  whom  did  that  letter  come} — From 
Mr.  Moffatt. 

1146.  Where  did  you  receive  that  letter  ? — In 
Ryder  Street,  at  private  lodgings  I  had. 

1147.  Were  those  lodgings  taken  in  Ryder  Street 
for  any  other  purpose  than  a  residence  ? — They  were 
never  taken  as  a  residence.  I  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  elections  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  took 
those  lodgings  for  myself ;  my  own  residence  being 
a  great  way  off. 

1148.  That  being  a  more  central  spot,  you  took 
lodgings  in  Ryder  Street,  it  being  convenient  to  your- 
self in  the  political  arrangements  that  were  going 
on  ? — Precisely. 

1149.  Yon  wore  largely  connected  with  the  various 
.elections  that  were  proceeding  throughout  the  country  ? 
— I  was. 

1150.  And  it  became  necessary  to  make  arrange- 
ments in  different  places,  and  those  lodgings  in  Ryder 
Street  were  convenient  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

1151.  And  it  was  to  Ryder  Street  that  that  letter 
was  addressed  to  you  by  Mr.  Moffatt  ? — Yes. 

1 152.  Did  you  not  state  just  now  that  you  expected 
to  receive  a  letter  from  Mr.  Price  upon  the  subject  ? 
— ^No  ;  I  never  expected  to  receive  a  letter.  What  I 
stated  I  believe  was,  that  in  that  letter  which 
Mr.  Moffatt  sent  to  me  ho  desired  that  this  cheque 
should  be  given  to  Thompson  when  Mr.  Price  wrote 
to  that  effect ;  when  he  wrote  approving  of  it,  or 
giving  orders  with  respect  to  it. 

1153.  Did  Mr.  Price  write  to  you  upon  the 
subject? — I  mentioned  before  that  Mr.  Price  did 
write  to  me  upon  the  subject,  and  that  I  was  not 
quite  certain  whether  his  letter  was  sent  to  me  or 
not,  but  my  impression  was  that  it  was  sent  to  me  at 
Wells. 
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1154.  I  'gathered  just  now  that  the  letter  fimn 
Mr.  Moffatt  was  received  by  yourself,  and  that  that 
was  about  the  22d  April  ? — Yes. 

1155.  When  was  it  that  you  left  town  and  went 
down  to  Wells  ? — ^About  six  or  seven  days  or  more 
I  think  after  that.  I  went  out  of  town  when  the 
writs  issued. 

1156.  The  nomination  day  for  GloucOster -was  the 
29th  of  April  ? — That  I  do  not  know  ;  it  was  after 
the  Wells  election.  I  know  the  cheque  of  Mr.  MoSatt's 
stayed  some  days  there  in  a  sealed  envelope  before  it 
went  down. 

1157.  Was  it  about  the  22d  that  you  received  that 
letter  from  Mr.  Moffatt  ? — I  am  not  positive  as  to 
the  date  ;  it  might  be  the  20th  or  21st.  I  cannot  say 
the  precise  date ;  it  was  somewhere  about  that  time. 

1 158.  You  yourself  did  not  take  any  part,  I  under- 
stand, in  obtaining  the  money  ? — I  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  it. 

1 159.  The  cheque  wias  given  by  you  to  Mr.  Parkes  ? 
— I  put  it  into  an  .envelope,  and  put  it  into  my 
despatch  box  ;  and  I  requested  Mr.  Parkes,  in  the 
event  of  receiving  a  letter  from  Mr.  Price,  to  send 
it  as  Mr.  Price  directed. 

1160.  But  you  left  the  cheque  for  Mr.  Parkos  to 
obtain  ^lossession  of  it  if  he  wished  ? — ^It  was  de- 
sirable Uiat  he  should. 

1161.  You  only  received  the  cheque  in  the  letter 
which  was  sent  to  you  by  Mr.  Moffatt ;  that  cheque 
was  a  cheque  on  Mr.  Ralli ;  by  whom  was  that  cheque 
signed  ? — ^I  believe  by  Mr.  Moffatt.  I  believe  it  was 
a  cheque  by  Mr.  Moffatt  on  Mr.  Ralli. 

1162.  To  whom  was  it  payable;  to  bearer  or 
order  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  do  not  think  I  ever  read 
the  cheque.  I  was  in  a  hurry,  and  put  it  into  the 
envelope. 

1163.  Did  any  other  money  at  all,  or  cheque.s,  pass 
through  your  hands  or  come  under  your  cognizance 
respecting  the  Crloucester  election  except  that  ? — 
Not  one  single  farthing.  That  was  the  only  sum  of 
money  of  any  description  that  I  ever  heard  of  or 
knew  anything  about  as  connected  with  the  Gloucester 
election. 

1 164.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  you  are  under 
an  impression  that  a  letter  was  received  by  Mr. 
Parkes  from  Mr.  Price,  and  that  that  letter  of 
Mr.  Price's  was  forwarded  to  yourself  ? — I  am  satis- 
fied a  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Price,  not 
addressed  to  Mr.  Parkes,  but  addressed  to  me,  because 
on  my  going  out  of  town  I  requested  Mr.  Parkes  to 
open  all  the  letters  (Jiredted  to  me,  thirty  or  forty, 
perhaps,  of  a  morning,  and  if  he  found  one  from 
Mr.  Price  to  act  upi»n  it ;  and  my  strong  impression 
is  that  Mr.  Parkes  did  send  that  letter  down  to  me 
at  Wells  ;  but  I  ath  bouuiSrtO  say  it  is  an  impression 
only ;  and  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  precise  terms 
of  that  letter  other  than  Iliave  stated. 

1165.  Was  it  with  reference  to  the  person  to 
whom  the  money  was  to  be  sent  ? — ^It  was  with 
reference  to  the  person  to  whom  the  money  was  to 
be  sent.    It  was  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  John  Wilton. 

1166.  Your  impression  is  that  the  statement  was 
that  it  was  to  be  sent  by  you  to  Mr.  John  Wilton  ? — 
Yes. 

1167.  Had  yon  any  knowledge  of  any  sort  of 
Thompson  before  his  name  was  mentioned  to  you  by 
Gilbert  ? — ^I  most  solemnly  declare  I  never  heard  or 
knew  anything  of  him  before. 

1168.  Yon  did  not  know  that  he  had  been  for 
many  years  before  engaged  as  an  electioneering 
agent,  and  connected  with  elections  in  a  very  am- 
biguous manner  ? — I  certainly,  most  emphatically  and 
solemnly,  say  that  I  never  knew  or  heu*d  of  him  till 
that  time,  or  that  he  had  been  eng^ed,  or  that  he 
was  in  existence.    I  was  deceived,  no  doubt. 

1 169.  Did  it  at  all  appear  to  you  as  extraordinary 
that  the  m<mey  should  be  required  to  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Wilton  by  Thompson  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting Mr.  Monk's  election  ?-^I  relied  upon  Mr. 
Price.    I  cannot  refer  to  the  grounds  which  Mr.  Price 


will  state  when  examined  by  the  Commissioners,  bat 
if  I  am  at  liberty  to  say  what  Mr.  Price  told  me,  I 
would  say  certainly  more. 

1170.  We  will  hear  what  Mr.  Price  has  stated  to 
you  ;  we  are  quite  ready  to  hear  that  ? — ^Mr.  Price 
stated  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  Mr.  Monk 
procuring  any  agent  at  all ;  that  there  was  a  pressure 
made  upon  him  for  money  for  expenses^  for  messengers 
and  various  other  matters.  Mr.  Price  will  recoUect 
it  better  than  I  can.  He  stated  that  there  was  a 
great  pressure  made  upon  Mr.  Monk  for  money,  and 
that  he  had  provided  his  own  agent  with  money, 
and  that  no  money  came  from  Mr.  Monk's  agent ; 
that  there  was  a  great  difficulty  as  to  the  agent,  first 
of  all  in  consequence  of  the  late  agent  refusing  to 
act,  and  that  op  to  the  last  moment  no  agent  was 
appointed  at  all.  Mr.  Wilton  and  another  gentleman 
whose  name  I  do  not  recollect  were  continually 
pressing  for  moneiy ;  and  he  thought,  nndw  the 
circumstances,  that  Mr.  Wilton  was  more  like  an 
agent  than  anybody  else.  It  was  with  that  motive 
that  he  directed  the  money  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Wilton 
under  the  pressure  made  for  money.  ' 

1171.  Is  that  a  statement  which  had  been  made 
to  you  by  Mr.  Price  subsequent  to  the  election,  and 
subsequent  to  the  disclosures  which  took  place  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  in  London  ? — It  was 
made  to  me  subsequently  to  that  time.  Mr.  Price 
said  he  had  no  difficulty  about  being  examined ;  he 
said  he  should  state  precisely  what  was  the  case  ; 
I  relied  upon  Mr.  Price. 

1172.  You  relied  on  Mr.  Price,  and  considered 
that  any  arrangement  that  was  made  by  him  would 
be  one  which  you  would  be  justified  in  sanction- 
ing ? — I  thought  so. 

1173.  You  were  not  of  opinion  yourself  that  any 
transaction  in  which  you  were  concerned  with  Mr. 
Price  would  involve  the  employment  of  money  for  th* 
purpose  of  bribery  ? — Not  at  all. 

1174.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned  you  were 
entirely  unaware  at  the  time  that  money  was  sent  to 
you  that  it  was  required  for  the  purpose  of  bribery  ? 
— ^I  solemnly  decliu^  that  I  never  knew,  and  had  no 
means  of  knowing,  that  any  money  of  any  sort  was 
to  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  bribery. 

1176.  {Mr.  fVelfard.)  When  you  inquired  -  of 
Mr.  Gilbert  for  a  trustworthy  person,  did  you  under- 
stand that  he  was  to  be  merely  a  carrier  of  so  much 
money,  or  that  he  was  to  disburse  money  ? — I 
certainly  understood  that  he  was  to  be  a  trustworthy 
person  to  carry  down  the  money  ;  but  I  never  had 
a  notion  at  any  time  that  such  a  man  Was  to  be 
empl(^ed  for  the  purpose  of  disbutisement,  or  that 
there  was  any  person  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  making  disbursements. 

1 176.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  have  had  very  great 
experience  in  elections.  Has  not  the  part  you  have 
taken  in  political  affairs  brought  to  your  knowledge 
the  character  of  the  different  boroughs  and  counties 
in  England  ? — With  regard  to  a  great  many  I  know 
a  good  deal  about  them. 

1177.  I  suppose  your  knowledge  is  no*  inferior  to 
that  of  the  late  Mr.  Coppock  P-^— I  really  know  very 
little.    Mr.  Coppock  knew  a  great  deal 

1178.  Does  Mr.  Parkes  now  occupy  the  position 
Mr.  Coppock  formerly  did  ? — Undoubtedly  not ;  ho 
holds  a  legal  position  of  considerable  emolument. 

1179.  Who  occupies  the  position  that  Mr.  Coppock 
did  ? — There  is  no  person  ;  it  is  quite  open. 

1 180.  It  is  not  occupied  by  a  person  named  Baker, 
is  it  ?     Do  you  know  Mr.  Baker  ? — I  do. 

1181.  Mr.  Cooper? — Yes,  I  know  him.  I  may 
say,  that  Mr.  Coppock's  place  is  "  in  commission." 

1182.  Amongst  other  boroughs  have  you  ever 
heard  the  character  of  Gloucester  ? — It  really  does  so 
happen  that  with  many  boroughs  I  have  had  con- 
nexion of  different  kinds,  but  I  have  never  had  on 
any  occasion  any  connexion  whatever  with  Glou- 
cester. The  fact  is,  I  have  never  been  in  Gloucester 
until  yesterday  in  my  life,  except  for  an  hour  ;  and 
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I  do  not  think  I  have  had  any  communication  with 
anybody  connected  with  Gloucester  or  with  reference 
to  Glouceeter. 

1183.  Are  you  not  aware  that  this  borough  has 
been  charged  for  years  past  with  bribery  at  elec- 
tions  ? — I  hare  heard  of  a  great  many  boroughs  that 
hare  been  pure  and  impure  ;  but  I  should  certainly 
say  that  the  character  of  Gloucester  does  not  stand 
high. 

1184.  That  you  are  aware  of,  and  you  were  aware 
of  it  at  the  time,  were  you  not  ? — It  is  notorious  of 
course. 

1185.  You  were  aware  of  it  at  the  time  you  con- 
sented to  nominate  a  person  to  carry  down  money  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate.  At  the  time  that  you  were 
asked  to  be  the  medium  of  communication  with 
respect  to  the  money,  had  you  any  suspicion  as  to 
the  object  for  which  the  money  was  wanted  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  that  is  a'  question  I  can  fairly  answer. 
I  say  distinctly  I  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  there 
being  any  intended  application  of  money  forinlproper 
purposes,  but  when  you  come  to  suspicion  you  must 
pardon  me  for  saying  that  that  is  hardly  a  fair 
question. 

1186.  I  dare  say  you  would  endorse  the  opinion 
the  late  Mr.  Coppock  gave,  that  if  he  were  allowed  to 
go  through  the  list  of  boroughs  in  England  in  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Edwardes  went  through  the 
register  at  St.  Albans  he  would  make  as  extra- 
ordinary a  disclosure  as  Mr.  Edwardes  had  made  ; 
are  you  prepared  to  endorse  that  opinion  ? — No  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  believe  a  great  many  places 
against  which  allegations  are  made  with  regard  to 
impurity  are  perfectly  pure.  It  is  a  common  thing  for 
people  to  say  a  great  sum  has  been  expended  in  a 
place,  whereas  it  tarns  out  on  inquiry  that  not  a 
third  of  the  money  has  been  spent. 

1 187.  (Mr.  Welford.)  I  suppose  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  regulates  the 
manner  of  paying  election  expenses  ? — ^I  confess  to 
you  that  I  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  but  prac* 
tically  I  have  always  considered  it  a  dead  letter. 

1188.  Did  you  not  take  part  yourself  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  passing  that  measure  ? — ^Yery  pro- 
bably, but  I  never  considered  it  as  practically  carried 
ont.  Everybody  acquainted  with  election  matters 
knows  it  is  almost  invariably  the  practice  to  send  the 
different  agents  the  money  necessary  for  election  ex- 
penses. I  have  never  known  a  contest  myself  of  any 
sort  in  which  the  funds  have  not  been  sent  notwith- 
standing that  Act ;  I  think  it  is  quite  useless. 

1189.  But  the  auditors  are  appointed  under  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  ? — No  doubt  it  is  wrong  not 
to  obey  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  I  am  not  saying  it  is 
not;  what  I  say  is,  that  practically  that  Act  of  Par- 
liament is  unifonnly  disobeyed,  and  I  believe  the 
experience  of  the  Commissioners  will  extend  to  justify 
that  opinion. 

1190.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  have  stated  what  you 
know  about  Mr.  Grilbert ;  is  that  all  you  know  about 
him  ? — That  is  all  I  did  know  of  him  till  the 
period  of  the  last  general  election;  since  tlie  last 
general  election  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  Mr. 
Gilbert  which  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear. 

1 191.  You  were  under  the  idea  that  Mr.  Gilbert 
was  in  London  practising  as  a  parliamentary  agent  ? 
— He  wrote  to  me  to  say  so,  and  his  card  says  so; 
parliamentary  agent  and  election  agent ;  he  wrote  to 
me  in  the  character  of  a  parliamentary  agent. 

1 192.  Have  you  any  knowledge  whether  he  ever 
did  practise  as  a  parliamentary  agent  ? — No ;  he 
solidted  me  to  get  him  practice  as  a  parliamentary 
agent  and  also  as  an  electioneering  agent. 

1193.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Gilbert  lately  ?— I  once 
saw  him  casuuly  ;  he  was  sent  down,  I  believe,  to 
make  inquiries  with  respect  to  supposed  corrupt 
juractices  at  Dover  by  the  agent  who  was  employed 
against  the  sitting  members,  and  I  recollect  Mr. 
Gilbert  having  some  documents  with  reference  to 
that. 


1194.  You  have  had  no  communication  with  him 
witii  reference  to  this  inquiry  ? — Not  a  word ;  I  never 
saw  him. 

1195.  Have  you  had  no  commaunioation  with  any 
one  else  with  reference  to  this  inquiry  ? — Not  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

1196.  Not  with  Mr.  Parkes  ?— I  have  stated  that  I 
had  a  communication  with  Mr.  Parkes ;  and  he  is 
here. 

1 197.  Were  you  present  at  any  meeting  that  was 
held  last  Friday  in  London  with  reference  to  this 
inquinr  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  meeting  with 
regard  to  this  inquiry.     I  never  attended  any. 

1198.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  the  letter  of  Mr.  Moffatt 
of  which  you  have  spoken  get  into  Mr.  Parkes's 
hands  ? — My  impression  is  that  the  letter  was  put 
into  or  by  the  side  of  the  envelope.  I  am  sure  it  was 
put  somewhere  or  other  with  the  envelope,  so  that 
one  should  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  other. 

1 199.  Will  you  see  if  you  can  find  that  letter  ? — 
I  have  a  perfect  knowledge  that  on  the  receipt  of 
Mr.  Parkes's  letter  I  tore  it  up.  I  thought  the  matter 
was  concluded,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it ;  but  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  there  was  nothing  in  that  letter 
which  would  induce  any  suspicion  that  Mr.  Price  had 
any  knowledge  of  anything  wrong. 

1200.  Are  you  aware  of  any  money  having  been 
sent  to  Gloucester  during  the  election  in  1857  ? — 
I  forget  who  were  the  candidates. 

1201.  Sir  Robert  Garden,  Mr.  Price,  and  Sir 
Maurice  Berkeley  ? — ^I  have  really  no  recollection 
whatever  of  any  money  having  been  sent  to  Glou- 
cester at  any  time.  I  recollect  at  that  time  that 
there  was  a  petition,  and  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  was 
rather  angry  that  he  could  not  get  assistance  in  that ' 
petition,  and  I  think  at  that  time  upon  the  petition 
there  was  a  small  sum  of  money  (300/.  I  think)  ad- 
vanced, which  he  subsequently  repaid.  That  is  the 
only  sum,  I  think. 

1202.  So  far  as  you  know,  prior  to  the  petition  no 
money  had  been  supplied  from  any  sout-ce  over 
which  you  had  control? — I  believe  not.  I  lliink  I 
should  have  known  Mt  had  it  been  so,  but  I  really  do 
not  remember  it.    I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

1208.  Not  at  this  moment  ? — ^No  ;  nor  have  I  any 
means  of  ascertaining  hereafter. 

1204.  Have  you  any  distinct  impression  upon  the 
subject,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  say  "  Yes  "  or  "  No," 
that  the  money  was  sent  or  not  sent  ? — My  belief  is 
that  no  money  at  all  was  sent ;  not  a  farthing.  That 
is  my  strong  belief  and  impression  at  this  moment. 
I  believe  he  was  rather  hurt  that  no  assistance  was 
given. 

1205.  You  are  aware  that  at  that  election  there 
was  a  strong  contest  for  the  city.  Sir  Robert  Garden 
was  then  a  candidate  for  the  first  time  in  the  Con- 
servative interest.  The  only  amount  of  money  you 
speak  to  was  a  sum  of  800/.  which  was  advanced 
to  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley? — ^Yes,  for  the  petition, 
which  he  repaid. 

1206.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  are  in  the  habit  at 
the  Reform  Club,  arc  you  not,  of  sending  down 
money  to  boroughs  at  the  elections  ? — Certainly  not. 
I  will  willingly  answer  any  question  you  put  upon 
that  subject.  It  is  an  entire  misapprehension.  The 
Reform  Club  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

1207.  You  say  300/.  was  sent  for  the  petition. 
From  what  fund  did  that  come  ? — It  was  a  fimd  sub- 
scribed ;  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Reform  Club. 

1208.  Who  had  the  administration  of  that  fund  ? — 
I  had ;  I  had  not  at  the  last  election. 

1209.  Then  you  are  not  aware  whether  any  money 
was  sent  from  that  fund  at  this  last  election  ? 
— I  am  sure  there  was  not.  Of  coarse  I  am  not 
sure,  because  I  had  not  the  management  of  it ;  but 
I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  farthing.  I  am  as 
morally  sure  of  it  as  that  I  stand  here.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  was  any  application  made  for  it,  or 
any  intention  of  sending  it 


Sir  W.  Htuter, 
Bart,M.P. 

27  Sept  1859. 
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Pandia  Bai.u  sworn  and  examined. 


37  Sept  1859.       1210.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  believe  you  are  the  father* 
,——...—     in-law  of  Mr.  Monk,  who  was  returned  as  member 
for  this  city  ?— Yes. 

1211.  Do  you  remember  having  any  conversation 
with  Mr.  Moffatt,  some  time  in  the  month  of  March 
last,  regarding  the  expenses  of  your  son-in-law's 
election  ? — I  will  give  you  a  statement  of  all  the  trans- 
actions which  I  have  had  with  Mr.  Mofiatt  upon 
that  question.  The  19th  of  April  was  my  first  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Moffatt.  As  far  as  my  recollection 
goes,  I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Mofiatt  to  call  upon 
him  touching  Gloucester.  I  knew  that  my  son-in- 
law  was  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  election  at  Glouces- 
ter, and  I  waited  immediately  on  Mr.  Moifatt.  We 
had  a  short  conversation  concerning  some  money 
which  must  be  found  for  the  expenses  of  tho  election 
of  my  son-in-law,  and  Mr.  Mofiatt  asked  me  if  I 
would  advance  the  money.  I  had  no  communication 
whatever  with  Mr.  Monk  upon  the  subject  of  these 
expenses,  but  I  heard  from  Mr.  Mofiatt  and  others 

,  that  the  candidates  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the 
expenses  of  the  election  till  after  the  election  should 
be  over,  and  so,  knowing  that  Mr.  Mofiatt  was  the 
adviser  of  Mr.  Monk,  I  had  no  great  objection  to 
advance  the  money.  Then  he  said,  "  As  far  as  £500 
would  you  advance  ?"     I  said,  "  Most  certainly,  yes." 

1212.  Was  that  the  whole  conversation  that  took 
place  on  the  19th  of  April  ?— On  the  19th. 

1213.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Moffatt  again  ? — On  the 
21st  I  think  I  received  a  note  from  him,  advising  of 
having  drawn  upon  me  a  cheque  for  500/.  I  think 
that  was  on  the  23d  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

1214.  Did  you  not  see  Mr.  Mofiatt  after  tho  19th 
of  April,  and  between  that  time  and  the  election  at 
Gloucester  ? — ^Yes,  I  saw  him. 

1215.  When  did  you  see  him  ? — I  cannot  recoUect 
the  day  when  I  saw  him. 

1216.  On  the  19th  of  April  you  saw  Mr.  Mofiatt 
first ;  the  29th  of  April  ^as  the  nomination  day  at 
Gloucester ;  there  are  ten  days  between  those  two 
dates  ;  can  you  say  on  what  day  it  was  that  you  saw 
Mr.  Mofiatt  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

1217.  But  you  did  see  him  ? — A  correspondence 
took  place  between  me  and  Mr.  Moifatt. 

1218.  But  I  am  asking  you  as  to  peeing  him  ? — ^I 
cannot  recollect  whetlier  I  saw  him.  I  saw  him  after 
the  election,  but  before  the  election  I  cannot  recollect 
whether  I  saw  him  but  once. 

1219.  Can  you  recollect  whether  any  conversation 
took  place  between  you  and  Mr.  Moffatt,  except  what 
you  have  already  stated  to  us  about  the  election  ? — No, 
I  do  not  recollect. 

1220.  Did  you  receive  any  letter  from  Mr.  Mofiatt 
except  the  one  on  the  21st  of  April  ? — Yes,  I  did 
receive  some  others. 

1221.  When  was  the  next  one  ? — If  you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  refer  to  my  memorandum  (the  witneu 
refers  to  some  papers).  I  received  another  note  on  the 
21st  April. 

1222.  Are  those  papers  which  you  have  in  your 
hand  the  letters  which  you  received  from  Mr.  Moffatt  ? 
—Yes. 

1223.  Just  tell  us  the  dates  of  them,  and  then 
hand  them  in,  if  you  please  ? — The  first  on  the  19th 
of  April,  the  next  the  22d,  the  next  the  26th,  and 
then  one  on  the  1st  of  June,  the  next  on  the  fourth 
of  June,  and  the  last  the  6th  of  June. 

1224.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  hand  those  letters 
in,  if  you  please  ? — 

[The  witness  delivers  them  in.] 

1225.  1  understand  Mr.  Mofiatt  told  you  in  con- 
versation that  it  was  not  usual  for  candidatesto  take 
part  in  the  afiiiirs  of  elections  till  after  the  elections 
were  over,  as  regarded  money  matters  ? — Yes. 

1226.  Did  he  give  that  as  a  reason  why  the  money 
should  come  from  you  ? — I  suppose  he  did ;  I  suppose 
he  understood  it  so. 

1227.  And  you  understood  it  so  ? — I  understood  it 

KO. 

1228.  Tpur  Bon-in-law«  Mr.  Monk,  I  believe,  ia  a 


gentleman  of  fortune,  is  he  not,  himself  ? — He  is  well 
off: 

1229.  Did  Mr.  Moffatt  at  all  say  to  you  for  what 
purposes  the  money  would  be  required,  or  for  what 
special  purposes  it  would  be  required  ? — Only  for 
expenses,  for  legal  expenses. 

1230.  For  legal  expenses  ? — Of  course. 

1231.  He  said  so? — I  do  not  recolle^ct  that  he  said 
so,  but  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  if  he  had  said  illegal  I 
should  not  have  advanced  the  money ;  of  course  I 
should  not,  because  it  would  have  been  against  my 
son-in-law. 

1232.  Did  he  say  he  required  the  money  for  legal 
expenses  only  ? — That  is  what  I  understood. 

,  1233.  You  sent  a  cheque  to  Mr.  Mofiatt,  we  under- 
stand, for  500/. ;  at  least  Mr.  Moffatt  drew  a  draft 
upon  you  for  500/.  ? — Yes. 

1234.  In  whose  favour  was  that  cheque  drawn  ? — 
It  was  'through  Sir  William  Hayter,  to  be  paid  to  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Thompson. 

1235.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is  this ;  whose 
name  appeared  as  the  payee  of  the  cheque,  as  the 
person  to  receive  the  money  ? — The  cheque  is  there 
{referring  to  the  papers  before  put  in). 

1236.  "Please  pay  to  Mr.  Kichard  Thompson,  the 
bearer  of  this,  taking  his  receipt  for  the  same,  the 
sum  of  500/.  sterling,  in  pursuance  of  your  wishes 
expressed  to  me  yesterday."  The  receipt  is  behind. 
This  is  dated  the  20th  of  April  ? — ^The  receipt  is  on 
the  26th  of  April ;  I  think  I  paid  it  then. 

1237.  After  the  payment  of  that  money  were  you 
applied  to  again  to  advance  any  further  sum  of  money? 
— Yea,  I  paid  a  cheque  of  200/.  to  Robarts  and  Co., 
Bankers,  of  London,  to  the  credit  of  Robert  Wilton. 

1238.  When  was  that  ?— I  think  it  was  on  the  23d 
of  April  that  I  paid  it ;  I  think  I  paid  it  then. 

1239.  Then  that  second  payment  to  Mr.  Robert 
Wilton  was  paid  by  you  before  the  500/.  ? — Yes  ; 
but  I  had  a  communication  on  the  21st  for  the  500A. 

1240.  After  that  what  further  suras  did  you 
supply  ? — It  was,  I  think,  on  the  4th  of  June  I  paid 
a  further  sum  of  200/.  to  Mr.  Mofiatt. 

1241.  £200?— £200. 

1242.  Any  further  sum  ? — ^No  more. 

1243.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  your 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Monk,  as  to  the  expenses  of  the 
election  ? — ^No,  none,  except  much  after  the  election. 

1244.  Prior  to  the  election  had  you  no  conversation 
with  him  ? — No  conversation  with  him. 

1245.  But  since  the  election  yon  have  ? — Yes, 
since. 

1246.  Did  you  ascertain  from  him  how  much  money 
he  himself  had  paid  to  dificrent  parties  on  account  of 
the  election  ? — No,  I  have  not  asked  him.  In  conver- 
sation I  have  heard  him  complaining  of  the  expenses, 
but  I  have  not  asked  him  ;my  questions  about  it. 

1247.  You  have  not  received  from  him  any  account 
of  what  he  did  pay  further  than  his  complaining  of 
the  expenses  ? — No. 

1248.  And  that,  I  understand  you  to  say,  has  been 
recently  ?7— Yes. 

1249.  In  conversation  ? — ^In  conversation. 

1250.  Were  you  yourself  in  Gloucester  during  the 
election  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

1251.  Was  your  son  here  ? — ^My  ^on  was  her& 

1252.  What  is  hb  name  ?— Peter  RalH. 

1253.  Did  you  before  or  during  the  election  yourself 
send  any  person  down  with  money  to  Gloucester  ?— 
No,  certainly  not 

1254.  Does  the  total  amount  of  money  which  has 
passed  through  your  hands,  and  come  ftata  you  in 
connexion  with  this  election,  consist  of  the  various 
sums  of  500/.,  200/.,  and  200/.  ?— Yesj  no  more  than 
900/.  in  three  different  amounts. 

1255.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  know,  besides 
what  you  have  "paid  yourself,  of  any  other  money 
having  been  expended  ? — No. 

1256.  Have  yuu  ever  heard  tho  amount  which  tho 
election  cost  your  son-in-law  ?— No,  I  have  not  heard. 
I  h»ard  him  complaining  of  the  large  amount.    I 
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heard  him  complaining  of  the  expense,  but  he  never 
mentioned  the  amount. 

1257.  Have  jou  heard  what  the  amount  was  from 
anybody  else  ? — No.  I  take  very  little  interest  in 
electioneering  matters. 

1258.  Who  told  you  your  son-in-law  was  to  bo  a 
candidate  ? — ^I  heard  it  from  himself.  He  was  re- 
siding with  me  in  London. 

1259.  He  told  you  he  was  about  to  become  a  can- 
didate ? — Yes. 

1260.  Was  anything  said  to  you  about  the  expenses? 
— He  did  not  say  anything  whatever. 

1261.  Not  one  word  ?— No. 

1262.  Did  he  tell  you  he  would  not  speak  to  you 
on  the  subject  of  expenses  ? — He  did  not  say  anything 
about  them. 

1263.  Did  you  ask  him  about  the  expenses  ? — ^No. 
I  do  not  understand  electioneering  matters,  and  I  did 
not  ask  him. 

1264.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  to  ask  whether  it 
would  be  an  expensive  thing  his  becoming  a  candidate? 
—I  do  not  think  I  asked  him  that  question. 

1265.  From  whom  did  you  understand  that  candi- 
dates ought  not  to  know  anything  about  expenses  till 
after  the  election  ? — I  heard  it  from  Mr.  Muffatt  and 
others. 

1266.  Was  any  reason  given  to  you  for  that  ? — ^No. 

1267.  Did  you  think  it  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  that  a  person  who  was  to  spend  his  money 
should  know  nothing  about  the  way  in  which  it  was 
spent? — ^No.  As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  understand 
electioneering. 

126S.  Did  you  not  think  that  it  was  an  extraor- 
dinary circunuttance  that  a  person's  money  was  to  be 
spent  without  his  knowledge  ? — ^It  is  extraordinary. 

1269.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  at  the  time  that  it 
was  extraordinary  ? — ^It  did  not  strike  me  at  all  at 
the  time. 

1270.  Can  you  give  me  any  reason  whatever  for 
your  conduct  in  not  asking  Mr.  Monk  about  the  ex- 
penses ? — I  cannot  give  you  any  reason.  I  did  not 
ask  him. 

1271.  Was  it  Mr.  MofTatt  who  told  you  not  to 
commupiiiate  with  him  about  the  expenses  ? — Mr. 
Moffatt  said,  "  It  is  customary  that  the  candidates 
should  not  interfere  with  money  for  the  election 
expenses  till  after  the  election  is  over." 

1272.  Was  that  the  reason  why  you  made  no  com- 
munication whatever  to  your  son-in-law  on  the  subject 
—Yes. 

1273.  In  consequence  of  what  Mr.  Mofiatt  said  to 
you  ?— Yes. 

1274.  You  received  no  suggestion  from  your  son-in- 
law  himself  upon  the  matter  ? — ^None. 

1275.  {Mr.  IFelford.)  Did  you  understand  that  if 
the  candidate  himself  paid  money  his  seat  would  be 
in  danger  if  he  were  elected ;  was  that  your  under- 
standing ? — Will  you  repeat  your  question,  if  yon 
I^ease? 

1276.  Did  you  understand  that  if  the  candidate 
himself  paid  money  at  the  election  his  seat  if  he  were 
elected  would  be  endangered  ? — What  I  understood 
was  this,  that  the  candidate  ought  not  to  interfere  in 
expenses  till  after  the  election  was  over. 

1277.  Why  should  he  not  interfere ;  did  you 
understand  that  ? — No,  I  did  not.  I  do  not  understand 
about  elections  ;  I  never  interfered  in  any  election. 

1278.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  see  among  the  letters  you 
put  in  there  is  a  letter  dated  the  1st  of  June  1859, 
signed  by  Mr.  Moffatt,  and  it  runs  thus  :  "  Confidential. 


My  dear  Sir, — ^I  have  received  the  enclosed  letter  from       p  jf,^; 

Gloucester  this  morning.    I  also  send  other  docn-  ' 

ments,  Nos.  1  to  5,  for  your  perusal,  and  shall  bo  very    27  Sept.  1S59. 

glad  to  confer  with  you  on  the  subject  of  these  docu-     '■ 

ments  as  early  as  you  please.  I  think  them  both  un- 
pleasant and  very  unsatisfactory.  Yours  faithfully, 
G.  Moffatt,"  Will  you  tell  me  what  the  nature  of 
those  documents  was  ?-^Mr.  Moffatt  wrote  me  that 
note,  and  sent  a  letter  from  Gloucester  asking  further 
money  for  the  expenses  of  the  election,  besides  those 
Ave  envelopes  relating  to  further  expenses.  Well, 
I  waited  upon  Mr.  Moffatt  on  receiving  this  note, 
and  I  told  him  that  I  had  perused  his  letter  as 
well  as  those  enclosures,  and  I  said,  "  As  I  do  not 
understand  anything  about  them,  I  will  not  pay  any 
further  nioney  for  the  account  of  Mr.  Monk  unless 
I  have  an  order  from  him,  or  upon  his  responsi- 
bility." 

1279.  Upon  Mr.  Monk's  .responsibility  ? — ^No;  Mr. 
Moffatt's  responsibility  ;  that,  on  his  responsibility,  I 
should  have  no  objection  to  pay  a  further  sum  of 
money  for  Mr.  Monk.  Mr.  Moffatt  said,  "  Never 
mind  ;  I  will  try  either  to  see  or  to  write  to  Mr.  Monk;*' 
which  he  did,  and  I  think  one  or  two  days  after,  if 
I  recollect  right,  I  received  an  order  from  ^'r.  Monk 
to  place  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Moffatt  500/.  Mr. 
Moffatt  has  drawn  only'  200/.,  and  that  is  what  was 
paid  on  the  4th  of  June,  or  the  6th  of  June,  I  think  it 
was. 

1280.  My  question  related  to  the  documents  Nos.  1 
to  5,  which  were  enclosed  in  this  letter  from  Mr. 
Moffatt  for  your  perusal ;  what  were  those  documents? 
— They  were  asking  about  further  money. 

1281.  From  whom  did  thtf  applications  come  ? — 
I  do  not  recollect  who  they  were  ;  they  were  from 
Gloucester,  but  from  whom  I  do  not  know. 

1282.  You  have  handed  in  these  letters,  but  docu- 
ments Nos.  1  to  o  do  not  appear  to  be  among  them  ; 
what  was  done  with  them  ? — I  returned  them  to 
Mr.  Moffatt. 

1283.  What  was  the  amount  referred  to,  do  you 
know  ? — ^The  amount  they  were  asking  ? 

J284.  Yes. — I  do  not  recollect. 

1285.  He  says  they  are  both  unpleasant  and  un- 
satisfactory.— ^Yes,  because  they  were  asking  more 
money. 

1286.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  say  you  received  an 
order  from  Mr.  Monk  to  place  500/.  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Moffatt;  when  was  that  ? — I  think  it  was  on  the 
2d  of  June. 

1287.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Monk 
about  the  order  at  the  time  ? — No;  I  think  he  was  at 
his  house  in  the  country  at  that  time,  and  he  sent  me 

the  order  to  London.  > 

1288.  H%ve  you  that  letter  ? — Tlie  order  you  mean  ? 

1289.  Yes.— Yes,  I  have  got  it. 

1290.  Was  there  a  letter  with  it  ?— No. 

1291.  No  explanation  was  given  to  you  of  it. — No 
explanation  of  it ;  I  think  there  was  an  explanation 
of  it  by  Mr.  Moffatt. 

1292.  Here  is  a  letter  of  the  6th  of  June.  "The 
enclosed  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  received  this  morning 
from  Gloucester,  which  appears  satisfactory,  to  explain 
your  second  remittance."  And  this  is  the  extract,  "I 
have  omitted  to  mention  that  I  find  on  inquiry  that 
200/.  was  transmitted  to  a  gentleman  in  Gloucester, 
a  relative  of  mine,  who  has  expended  80/.  in  legitimate 
expenses,  and  is  willing  to  account  for  the  remainder." 
Do  you  know  from  whose  letter  that  was  an  extract  ? 
— I  do  not  know. 


George  Moffatt  called,  and  further  examined. 


1293.  (Mr.  Vaufjihan.)  I  read  you  a  letter  just  now 
dated  the  Ist  of  June,  signed  by  yourself ;  will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  explain  this  paragraph  :  "  I  also  send 
other  documents,  Numbers  1  to  5,  for  yourpeiusal, 
and  shall  be  very  glad  to  confer  with  you  on  the  subject 
of  those  documents  as  early  as  you  please ;  I  think 
them  both  unpleasant  and  very  unsatisfactory."  What 
were    those    documents  ?— -Those    documents    were 


letters  from  Gloucester,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves, 
for  more  money ;  to  the  extent,  I  think,  of  500/. 

1294.  Can  you  state  what  the  extent  of  that  appli- 
cation was? — I  think  the  extent  of  it  was  500/., 
which  I  declined  to  accede  to  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Monk.     I  sent  him  200/. 

1295.  Were  those  documents  which  were  sent, 
1  to  5,  five  different  documents,  nnmbered  1,2,  3,  4, 

E 


G.  Moffatt 
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G.  Moffatt.      and  5? — ^Mj  belief  is,  that  they  would  be  most  likely 

, letters  from  Mr.  Wilton. 

S7  S«pt  1859.  1296.  Were  they  accounts  or  statements  of  claims 
■^~~~~~'  on  Mr.  Monk  ? — ^No  ;  I  think  they  were  rather  general 
statements  of  moneys  they  had  disbursed  or  that  they 
had  promised  should  be  paid,  and  that  they  wanted 
the  money  to  fulfil  their  promises.  I  should  rather 
say  they  were  statements  of  engagements  that  they 
had  made  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Monk,  and  which  they 
wanted  the  money  to  fulfil. 

1297.  What  has  become  of  those  letters  ? — I  think 
I  sent  them  to  Mr.  Price,  who  had  a  curiosity  to  see 
them,  and  I  am  in  doubt  whether  he  returned  them  ; 
my  impression  is  that  I  sent  them  to  Mr.  Price. 
^  1298.  Why  did  you  send  them  to  Mr.  Price  ? — 
They  shared  in  the  expense,  .and  Mr.  Price  wished  to 
see  them. 

1299.  Then  there  is  a  letter,  which  is  dated  the  6th 
of  June  1859,  addressed  to  Mr.  Ralli,  and  on  the 
back  of  the  letter  there  is  this  :  "  I  find  on  inquiry 
that  200/.  was  transmitted  to  a  gentleman  in  Glou- 
cester, a  relative  of  mine,  who  has  expended  about 
80/.  in  legitimate  expenses,  and  is  willing  to  account 
for  the  remainder."  To  whom  was  that  200/.  sent  ?— 
That  I  think  was  to  Mr.  John  Pleydell  Wilton.  Will 
you  allow  me  to  look  at  tUk  letter  ?  [  The  letter  it 
handed  to  the  witness.']  This  is  an  extract  o(  a  note 
or  letter  which  I  received  from  Mr.  John  Pleydell 
Wilton, 

1300.  Did  you  understand  when  you  received  those 
documents  1  to  5,  that  they  referred  to  expenses 
not  legal  ? — ^I  should  say  from  the  tenor  of  my  note 
to  Mr.  Ralli  that  it  was  so  ;  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  it  was  so,  that  they  did  refer  to  expensey 
not  legaL 

1301.  They  were  "unpleasant  and  very  unsatis- 
factory"?— Yes;  my  impression  is  that  they  were  un- 
pleasant and  very  unsatisfactory. 

1302.  Did  they  express  in  direct  terms  that  the 
money  was  required  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
promises  for  votes  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think  it  was  so 
strong  as  that. 

1303.  Did  you  understand  from  the  letters  that  the 
money  was  wanted  to  repay  money  that  had  been 
borrowed  from  parties  in  Gloucester  ? — "^at  is 
rather  the  impression  that  I  have  on  my  mind.  I 
do  not  think  it  was  stated  in  precise  terms,  but  that 
was  the  impression  left  on  my  mind. 

1304.  Mr.  Wilton,  in  his  examination  yesterday, 
told  us  he  borrowed  200/.  from  a  Mr.  Bretherton,  and 
40/.  from  a  Mr.  Cooksey,  and  50/.  from  Mr.  Robert 
Wilton  ;  do  you  know  whether  the  names  of  those 
parties  were  mentioned  in  that  letter  ? — I  am  perfectly 
sure  they  were  not. 

1305.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Have  you  received  appli- 
cations yourself  from  any  other  person  in  Gloucester 
since  the  election  ? — No ;  I  know  no  person  in  Glou- 
cester. 

1306.  But,  acting  as  the  friend  of  Ilifr.  Monk,  have 
you  received  any  applications  for  repayment  of  money 
spent  on  his  behalf  in  Gloucester  ? — Not  a  single  one. 

1307.  Have  you  heard  from  Mr.  Price  that  such 
applications  have  been  made  ? — ^I  do  not  remember 
to  liave  heard  it; 

1308.  I  do  not  think  we  had  in  your  examination, 
in  a  complete  form,  what  the  agreement  was  which 
was  originally  made  by  you  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Monk  as 
to  the  sharing  of  expenses  between  Mr.  Monk  and 
Mr.  Price  ? — Mr.  Monk  was  to  pay  two  thirds,  and 
Mr.  Price  one  third. 

1309.  Was  there  any  reason  assigned  for  such  an 
arrangement  as  that  ? — ^Yes  ;  reasons  were  assigned 
which  were  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me. 

1310.  Was  it  understood  at  the  time  that  that 
agreement  was  made  that  there  were  two  classes  of 
expenses,  one  of  which  was  to  be  divided  equally, 
and  the  other  of  which  was  to  be  shared  in  the 
manner  you  state  ? — Most  certainly  not. 

1311.  Did  the  agreement  relate  to  the  legal  expenses 
alone  ? — As  I  have  stated  in  my  evidence  in  chief,  it 
did  ;  I  have  stated  so  twice. 


1312.  How  came  it  then  that  afterwards  the  legal 
expenses  were  actually  divided  equally  ? — I  am  not 
aware  that  they  have  been  divided  equally.  Will  you 
be  good  enough  to  inform  me  how  it  appears  that 
they  have  been  divided  equally  ? 

1313.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with 
Mr.  Monk  on  the  subject  of  paying  the  expenses  of 
the  election  ? — I  advised  him  not  to  pay  any  more 
money  till  all  the  bills  were  got  in. 

1314.  He  desired  you  not  to  pay  any  money  ? — ^I 
advised  him  not  to  pay  any  more  money  until  the 
whole  of  the  bills  against  the  two  candidates  were 
sent  in. 

1315.  Did  Mr.  Monk  assent  to  that  advice  ? — Yes, 
I  believe  he  did. 

1316.  Did  he  request  you  not  to  pay  the  money  ? 
— ^No,  he  did  not ;  I  advised  him  not  to  pay. 

1317.  (Mr.  Welford.)  When  you  received  the 
documents  1  to  5,  mentioned  in  that  letter  to 
Mr.  Ralli,  you  were  asked  to  pay  500/.  but  actually 
paid  200/  ;  upon  what  principle  did  you  select  200/  ? 
^It  is  very  di£Scult  to  answer  the  question  as 
to  the  principle  upon  which  I  selected  200/.,  but 
I  should  say  generally  upon  this  account,  that 
there  were  urgent  expenses,  and  I  thought  200/. 
would  be  sufficient  to  .meet  those,  and  it  would  still 
keep  the  total  amount  Mr.  Monk  would  have  to 
pay  considerably  within  the  mark  he  had  agreed 
to  pay. 

1318.  Did  you  understand  the  200/.  applied  to 
legal  or  illegal  expenses  ? — I  should  certaunly,  as 
far  as  200/.  would  go,  think  it  would  go  for  legal 
expenses. 

1319.  Did  you  look  at  the  demand  made  amounting 
to  500/.,  and  did  you  distinguish  that  200/.  were  legal 
expenses  and  300/.  illegal,  or  did  you  distinctly  say, 
"  Instead  of  paying  500/.  we  will  pay  200/."  ?•— Such 
a  calculation  did  not  enter  into  my  mind  ;  I  simply 
advised  200/.  because  it  kept  the  amount  considerably 
within  the  amount  Mr.  Monk  would  have  to  pay 
according  to  his  agreement. 

1320.  You  paid  200/.  in  fact  on  account  of  the 
"  unsatisfactory  and  impleasant"  applications  ? — On 
account  of  the  claims  made. 

1321.  And  the  claims  referred  to  in  Mr.  Wilton's 
letters  which  you  have  mentioned  ? — No;  the  intention 
was  that  the  200/.  should  be  only  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  for  which  there  was  a  legal  claim. 

1322.  Did  you  give  any  particular  direction  how 
the  200/1  should  be  applied  ? — ^No. 

1323.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  With  reference  to  the 
original  agreement,  was  it  not  understood  that  Mr. 
Monk  should  pay  no  other  expenses  than  tliose  in- 
cluded in  the  agreement  under  which  he  would  have 
to  pay  two  thirds  and  Mr.  Price  one  third  ? — Deci- 
dedly ;  there  was  a  strong  pledge  given  by  th« 
deputation  that  in  no  event  could  the  expenses  exceed 
l,oOO/.,  of  which  Mr.  Price  was  to  pay  one  third. 

1324.  Did  Mr.  Monk,  when  he  gave  you  credit 
with  Mr.  Ralli  for  500/.  on  the  4th  of  June,  request 
you  not  to  draw  upon  it  until  you  had  received  from 
his  agent  an  account  of  the  expenses  ? — No  ;  I  think 
it  was  rather  after  this  way:  I  said  an  application  had 
been  made  for  oOO/.,  but  I  advised  him  not  to  remit 
more  than  200/.,  and  he  said  very  welL 

1325.  Was  anything  said  about  payments  being 
postponed  till  after  the  accounts  were  made  up  ? — I 
think  it  most  likely  I  advised  him, — it  is  common 
sense  that  I  should  do  so, — to  pay  no  more  money  on 
account. 

1326.  Did  you  communicate  those  letters  to  Mr. 
Monk  before  you  communicated  them  to  Mr.  Ralli  ? — 
I  really  do  not  know. 

1327.  Afterwards  did  yoii  ? — ^I  am  not  sure  that 
he  ever  saw  them  ;  I  believe  be  has  not  seen  them. 

Sir  W.  Hayter. — I  wish  to  state  that,  on  further 
recollection,  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  may  have  been 
led  into  error  in  what  I  have  said  with  regard  to  the 
election  of  1857.  I  have  no  recollection  upon  the 
subject  now,  but  I  will  make  im^uiry  and  ascer- 
tain. 
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Frank  Gbey  called,  and  farther  examined. 


1328.  (Mr.  Vauffhan.)  Have  70a  made  a  list  of 
ih<we  telegrams  ? — Yes. 

1329.    Yon  were  examined   here   yesterday  ? — 
Yes. 

133U.  How  many  telegrams  do  yon  produce  ? — 39. 


F.Oreg. 

1 331.  Just  count  them  over,  and  see  that  yon  have    S7  Sept.  18S9. 

the  number  correctly,  if  you  please  ? — They  are  quite 

correct. 

1332.  Hand  them  in,  if  yon  please. 

[The  witness  delivers  them  in.] 


Joseph  Pabkes  sworn  and  examined. 


1333.  (Mr.  Vauffkan.)  Yon  heard  the  statement 
made  by  Sir  'William  Hayter  this  morning,  did  you 
not  ? — ^I  heard  it  generally. 

1334.  You  were  in  oourt  during  his  examination  ? 


1335.  We  learn  from  Sir  William  Hayter  that  he 
had  a  communication  with  you  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  a  cheque  for  5001.  was  to  be  dealt  with  if 
it  reached  Ryder  Street  iii  his  absence  ?-:— No  ;  not 
exactly  that ;  an  order  in  his  absence. 

1336.  An  order  on  Mr.  Ralli  ? — I  knew  nothing  of 
that. 

1337.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Price  was  to  be  addressed 
to  Sir  William  Hayter,  in  Ryder  Street,  and  upon  the 
receipt  of  that  letter  you  were  to  do  something  with 
a  cheque  for  500/.  ?— The  fact  was  this  ;  that  Sir 
William  Hayter,  who  was  leaving  town  for  his  own 
election  which  was  unopposed, — cleaving  the  evening 
before  the  day  of  nomination, — was  in  the  room  where 
I  was,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  be  ^good  enough 
to  open  his  letters,  and  he  also  gave  me,  I  think,  two 
directions.  He  stated,  to  the  best  of  my  rocoUection, 
that  there  was  a  cheque  of  Mr.  Moffatt's,  of  what 
•mount  I  do  not  know,  and  that  he  should  leave  it 
in  the  box.  He  had  a  despatch  box  in  which  were 
some  private  letters  and  papers,  and  he  stated,  as  I 
xecoUect  the  matter,  that  if  Mr.  Price  of  Gloucester 
or  Mr.  Moffatt  sent  any  order,  I  was  to  deliver  the 
cheque  to  the  bearer ;  that  is  to  my  recollection  all 
that  passed. 

1338.  You  yourself  did  not  see  what  the  contents 
of  that  envelope  were  ? — I  did  not,  and  I  know  not, 
except  so  far  as  I  have  heard  here  ;  I  knew  there 
was  a  cheque  of  Mr.  Moffatt's  from  Sir  William 
Hayter,  and  simply  that. 

1339.  Was  that  envelope  and  the  cheque  in  it  left 
in  this  box  at  the  lodgings  in  Ryder  Street  ? — ^It  was. 

1340.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  going  to  those 
lodgings  daily  ? — During  the  four  days  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hayter's  absence  I  went  to  open  bis  letters,  and 
did  open  them  ;  such  few  as  I  thought  were  private  I 
remember  I  sent  to  Wells,  or  they  were  sent  by 
somebody  in  the  room  by  my  direction. 

1341  What  was  the  day  on  which  the  communication 
was  made  to  you  by  Sir  William  Hayter .? — I  think 
the  day  before  the  day  of  his  nomination.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  was.  I  know  there  was  a  cab  at  the  door, 
and  there  were  only  two  things  he  mentioned  to  me, 
one  this  letter  and  the  cheque,  and  the  other  was 
about  a  county  election. 

1342.  What  day  was  it  that  you  received  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Price  ? — I  have  not  the  least  reool- 
lection  of  receiving  any  letter  from  him. 

1343.  Do  you  believe  a  letter  did  come  from  him  ? 
— ^I  assure  you  I  have  not  the  least  recollection  of  it, 
or  of  my  sending  any  letter ;  for  though  the  borough 
correspondence  was  over,  or  the  greater  part  of  it, 
still  a  great  number  of  letters  came. 

1344.  Did  you,  by  Sir  William  Hayter's  directions, 
open  various  letters  addressed  to  him  ? — I  had  been 
an  old  friend  of  his,  and  he  asked  me  to  do  it ;  and 
I  did  it.  Generally,  I  went  there  in  the  morning, 
early. 

134.5.  Have  yon  no  recollection  of  receiving  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Price,  or  of  sending  one  to  Sir  William 
Hayter  ? — ^I  have  not ;  I  may  have  done  so,  but  I  have 
not  any  recollection  of  it. 

1346.  When  did  yougive  that  envelope  to  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Thompson  ? — I  did  not  give  it  to  any 
each  person,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 


1347.  To  whom  did  you  give  it  ? — ^I  was  called  oat 
of  the  room  by  one  of  the  messengers,  and  a  very 
respectable  looking  person  presented  to  me  a  note, 
which  I  believe  was  from  Mr.  Moffatt,  but  it  was  not 
to  Sir  William  Hayter. 

1348.  It  was  a  note  addressed  to  you  ? — ^No ;  it  was 
not  addressed  to  me  ;  it  was  not  a  note  addressed  to 
Sir  William  Hayter,  or  to  anybody. 

1349.  Not  addressed  to  any  person  at  all? — I  do 
not  know  to  whom  it  was  addressed  ;  nor  do  I  know 
anything  further  than  that  on  being  shown  the  letter 
I  knew  that  it  was  Mr.  Moffatt's  order  to  the  indi- 
vidual to  receive  the  envelope. 

1850.  From  whom  did  the  note  purport  to  come  ? 
— ^From  Mr.  Moffatt ;  I  have  a  most  confident  recollec- 
tion of  that.  I  never  thought  of  the  matter  till  three 
weeks  ago,  but  I  have  a  confident  recollection  that 
the  instruction  to  me  was  to  deliver  it  on  the  order 
of  Mr.  Moffatt  or  Mr.  Price. 

1351.  Do  you  remember  what  <lay  that  was  ? — I  do 
not ;  I  know  it  was  not  the  first  day  that  Sir  William 
Hayter  lef%. 

1352.  Had  you  ever  seen  the  person  before  who 
presented  that  note  ? — ^I  do  not  know  that  I  had  or 
had  not ;  I  do  not  think  I  had. 

1353.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Thomp- 
son ? — I  do  not. 

1354.  Whether  the  person  who  presented  the  note 
was  Thompson  or  not  you  are  are  not  able  to 
state? — I  only  heard  last  night,  in  conversation,  that 
it  was  Mr.  Webb  ;  I  had  forgotten  the  name,  and 
that  brought  it  to  my  mind.  I  believe  it  was  a  Mr. 
Webb  who  gave  it  to  me.  I  am  not  quite  certain 
that  I  should  even  know  the  gentleman  'again.  I 
might  do  so,  but  I  am  not  certain  that  I  should. 

1355.  I  presume  you  would  not  part  with  an 
envelope  containing  what  you  knew  to  be  an  order 
for  money  unless  you  were  satisfied  that  the  person 
who  applied  for  it  was  a  proper  person  to  receive  it  ? 
— I  was  satisfied  by  Mr.  Moffatt's  note. 

1356.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Was  it  a  sealed  or  an  open 
note  ? — I  think  it  was  open  in  the  gentleman's  hands 
who  brought  it  to  me.  I  did  not  know  him.  I  know 
the  names  of  scarcely  any  of  the  election  agents  now. 

1357.  Mr.  Gilbert  ? — I  do  not  know  his  name  ;  I 
may  have  met  him  in  former  days,  but  I  do  not  know 
him  now. 

1358.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you,  after  the  day  on 
which  you  gave  that  envelope  to  the  person  who  came 
from  Mr.  Moffatt,  see  that  same  person  to  whom  you 
gave  the  envelope  ? — ^I  have  no  recollection  that  I 
ever  did. 

1359.  You  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  that 
person  during  the  progress  of  the  election  ? — No  ; 
indeed  I  was  not  there  except  the  greater  part  of  one 
Saturday.  I  was  there  generally  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
again  at  half  past  four  or  five. 

1360-  Do  you  recollect  seeing  a  person  who  intro- 
duced himself  to  yon  as  Webb  ? — ^I  should  not  have 
recollected  his  name  at  all,  not  having  read  the  evi- 
dence on  the  Gloucester  election  petition  in  London 
or  even  a  newspaper  report  of  it.  I  never  thought 
of  the  name  till  it  was  mentioned  to  me  last  night  on 
my  arrival,  and  when  some  conversation  passed  upon 
the  subject. 

1361.  As  far  as  your  memory  serves  you,  you  did 
not  see  Mr.  Webb  during  the  progress  of  the  elections 
in  April  last  ? — I  have  no  recollection  that  I  did,  but 
I  cannot  say  who  I  might  have  seen  or  not  if  I  did 
not  know  their  names, 
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J.  Parkes.  1362.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Gilbert  ?— I  do  not,  to  the 

bc3t  of  my  knowledge  ;  I  may  have  seen  him  for  all 

57  Sept.  1859.    I  know,  but  1  have  no  sort  of  recollection  of  his  name 
""""     or  person. 

1363.  When  Sir  William  Hayt«r  left  London  about 
that  time  I  understand  you  Were  left  in  charge  of 
those, rooms,  to  take  the  place  which  he  had  filled  up 
to  the  time  he  left  London  ? — J  told  him  I  would  go 
there  evei-y  morning,  and  open  his  correspondence, 
and  attend  to  anything  pressing.  I  said  that  I  would 
always  write  to  him  in  the  eTcning,  and  I  believe  I 
did  write,  with  the  exception  of  one  day. 

1364.  Was  it  understood  at  those  rooms  that  if  any 
application  with  regard  to  electioneering  matters  was 
made,  application  should  be  made  to.  yon  ? — Only  so 
far  as  the  correspondence  ;  I  believe  it  only  took  place 
with  regard  to  one  borough  ;  nearly  all  the  nomina- 
tions for  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales  took  place 
at  the  same  time. 

1365.  After  that  envelope  had  been  given  by  yo«i 
to  the  person  who  came  to  you  for  it,  was  any  appli- 
cation made  to  you  in  respect  of  the  requirment  of 
a  further  sum  of  money  to  bo  sent  down  to  Glou- 
cester ? — I  have  no  recollection  bf  any  application 
beins  made  to  me  ;  it  might  have  been  made  to  some 
one  else  in  the  room.  I  am  certain  what  my  answer 
would  have  been;  that  I  had  no  authority  in  the 
matter,  and  no  money. 

1 366.  Do  you  remember  any  statement  of  such  an 
application  having  been  made  being  communicated 
to  you  by  any  person  at  that  place  ? — I  have  no 
recollection  of  it  ;  I  would  not  say  that  none  was 
made,  but  I  think  I  should  have  remembered  it  if  it 
had  been.  There  are  idle  people  who  at  election  times 
come  and  ask  questions.  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  Gloucester.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  knew  the 
second  candidate's  name.  1  did  know  Mr.  Price 
personally  as  a  member  of  the  Reform  Club,  but  I 
did  not  know  the  relation  of  Mr.  Monk  with  the  city 
of  Gloucester. 

1367.  There  is  a  telegram  which  we  have  here 
from  George  Webb  from  the  King's  Arms  Hotel  to 
Edward  Thornton,  Gloucester  Hotel,  Gloucester.  We 
understand  that  Edward  Thornton  was  in  fact 
Thompson,  and  the  telegram  is  in  these  words :  "  I 
have  seen  •  F,'  and  submitted  the  case  ;  all  the  rest 
from  home  ;  cannot  do  more."  ? — I  have  not  the 
slightest  recollection  of  any  communication  whatever 
with  any  one  except  the  man  who  received  the 
envelope. 

1368.  You  do  not  know  that  the'P*  mentioned 
here  was  meant  for  the  initial  of  your  name  ? — I 
never  could  have  known  of  it. 

1369.  Do  you  say  you  do  not  know  Webb  ? — 
Unless  it  was  a  gentleman  of  that  name  who  called 
for  the  envelope  ;  if  that  was  Webb  then  I  do  know 
him,  but  I  am  not  confident  that  I  should  recognise 
him  again. 

1370.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  do  not  recollect  his 
appearance  ? — Yes.  I  do  ;  I  should  say,  from  recollec- 
tion, ho  was  a  very  respectable  looking  man,  a'  man 
rather  stout  and  not  tall ;  that  is  my  recollection.  I 
do  not  think  the  delivery  of  the  letter  was  a  matter 
of  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  for  I  went  into  the  room 
after  seeing  his  note,  and  took  the  envelope  and 
delivered  it  to  him. 

13*'l.  That  telegram  to  which  I  have  called  your 
attention  was  an  answer  to  a  telegram  sent  by 
Thornton,  Gloucester  Hotel,  to  Webb  at  the  King's 
Arms  Hotel,  Palace  Yard,  Westminster ;  that  telegram 
is  dated  28th  April.  "I  want  repetition  of  my 
medicine  ;  if  got  send  Clarke  with  it."  ? — I  never 
heard  the  name  of  Clarke  in  any  transaction,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge. 


1372.  The  other  telegram  was  the  answer  to  that 
dated  29th  April :  "  I  have  seen  'P'  and  submitted  the 
case ;  all  the  rest  from  home  ;  cannot  do  more."  ? — If 
anybody  called  to  get  money  for  a  place,  my  answer 
would  have  been  *'  I  know  nothing  of  it.,  and  cannot 
get  any  ;"  but  1  have  no  recollection  of  such  a  call. 

1373.  Was  any  communication  made  to  you  by 
anybody  that  some  person  had  called  requiring  more 
money  to  be  sent  to  Gloucester  ? — No  ;  some  other 
person  may  have  received  such  a  telegram,  but 
to  my  recollection  I  am  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
application. 

1374.  Except  so  far  as  your  evidence  goes,  and  the 
part  you  took  with  regard  to  that  envelope  which 
you  were  requested  by  Sir  William  Hayter  to  deliver, 
you  have  no  information  as  to  the  transactions  con- 
nected with  the  election  for  this  city  ? — No  ;  none 
whatever. 

1375.  Was  any  communication  made  to  you  about 
it  by  Sir  William  Hayter  ? — None  whatever. 

1376.  Have  you  any  knowledge  at  all  with  respect 
to  past  elections  for  this  city  ? — I  never  had,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief,  in  the  great  number  of  elections 
and  petitions  in  which  I  have  been  concerned,  any- 
thing to  do  with  Gloucester  till  the  year  1838,  when 
I  was  the  agent,  and  came  down  to  Lord  Segrave's 
and  passed  a  day  and  night  there  ;  there  was  then 
a  petition,  I  think  t^ainst  one  of  the  Hopes  ;  I  did 
not  get  up  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  I  was  the  agent 
of  some  solicitor,  I  forget  who ;  that  is  all  I  have 
had  to  do,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  with  the  city. 

1377.  You  yourself  were  not  cognizant  of  any  of 
the  corrupt  practices  which  prevailed  here  in  1857  ? 
— I  was  not ;  I  have  taken  very  little  interest  lately 
in  election  matters.  I  used  to  take  in  all  the  parlia- 
mentary reports,  but  I  have  not  done  so  for  the  last 
six  or  seven  years  ;  and  I  did  not  know  even  till  I 
came  down  to  this  city  of  the  impurity  imputed  to  the 
constituency,  or  its  degree.  I  do  not  say  it  bore  the 
highest  reputation  in  my  mind,  but  I  did  not  know  at 
all  the  extent  of  it. 

1378.  Have  you  any  knowledge,  direct  or  indirect, 
of  any  money  having  been  sent  down  to  this  city  for 
the  election  of  1857  ? — None  whatever, 

1379.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  Thompson,  who 
otherwise  is  called  Thornton,  or  of  Clarke  ? — None 
whatever,  and  so  far  as  regards  the  election  you  refer 
to,  the  last,  I  am  not  cognizant  of  any  illegal  arrange- 
ments or  payments ;  on  the  contrary,  I  understood  it  to 
be  the  wish  of  the  Liberal  party  who  interested  them- 
selves in  the  election  that  nothing  of  the  kind  should 
take  place,  so  far  as  their  own  subscribed  funds  were 
concerned ;  and  I  have  never  been  a  party,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  any  appropriation  of  money  for  illegal 
electioneering  purposes ;  nor  is  there  any  committee  of 
the  Reform  Club  connected  with  elections  that  I  have 
been  a  party  to  or  have  known  of.  In  the  three  last 
general  elections  the  Reform  Club  has  not  been  used 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Liberal  party  arrangements, 
and  I  personally  have  always  been  opposed  to  the  use 
of  it  for  such  purposes,  but  for  the  purpose  of  parties 
seeing  candidates,  and  for  assignations  with  local 
partisans  it  has,  of  course,  frequently  been  used. 
The  Reform  Club  has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  as 
a  club  or  committee  with  elections. 

1380.  Any  arrangements  made  by  the  Liberal  party 
are  made  irrespective  of  the  Reform  Club  ? — Yes  ;  in 
the  three  last  elections.  I  have  been  always  opposed, 
as  an  early  member  of  the  Reform  Club,  to  it,  and 
their  name  is  taken  in  vain  repeatedly  and  foolishly. 

1381.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  club  at  which 
such  arrangements  are  made? — ^I  have  no  right  to 
know  it ;  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 
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John  Clabkk  sworn  and  examined. 


J.  Clarkt, 


1382.  {Mr.  Vauffhan.)  Your  name  is  John  Clarke  ? 
— Yes,  John  Clarke. 

1383.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Richard  Thompson  ? — Yes. 

1384.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Thompson  ? 
— I  suppose  more  than  twenty  years. 

1385.  In  what  way  have  you  known  him  during 
that  period  ?  —  As  being  employed  at  different 
elections. 

1386.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  been  employed 
by  him  at  different  elections  ? — Yes. 

1387.  To  serve  and  act  under  him  ? — ^Not  exactly 
to  act  under  him,  but  with  him. 

1388.  Where  are  you  now  residing  ? — ^At  22, 
Hensworth  Street,  Iloxton,  London. 

1389.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A  Wholesale 
Fancy  Milliner. 

1390.  Do  you  carry  on  that  trade  at  Hoxton  ? — 
Are  you  the  proprietor  of  the  business  ? — Yes  ;  I 
assist  them  in  going  out  for  orders  when  I  am  not 
employed  on  other  business. 

1391.  What  I  mean  is,  are  you  the  proprietor  of 
the  business,  or  are  you  employed  by  some  other 
person  who  is  the  proprietor  ?— No  ;  it  is  our  own 
business. 

1392.  And  you  carry  on  that  business  at  22, 
Hensworth  Street,  Hoxton  ? — Yes. 

1393.  How  long  have  you  carried  on  that 
business  ? — ^I  suppose  ten  or  twelve  years. 

1394.  Before  you  carried  on  that  business  what 
occupation  did  you  follow  ? — I  was  with  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Croucher,  the  well-known  Conservative  agent ; 
I  was  in  his  employment  for  many  yeiu's. 

1395.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  He  was  an  election 
agent  ? — Yes. 

1396.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  many  years  were  you 
with  him  ? — Twelve  or  fourteen  years,  I  think ;  I 
know  I  was  with  him  more  than  twelve. 

1397.  Did  your  connexion  with  Thompson  com- 
mence when  you  were  with  Mr.  Croucher  ? — I  was 
his  principal  office  clerk. 

1398.  In  what  capacity  did  Thompson  serve  there  ? 
He  used  to  attend  to  the  elections  that  we  liad. 

1399.  Was  Thompson  acting  ns  a  clerk  ? — No, 
not  exactly  as  a  clerk  ;  he  was  engaged  day  by  day, 
not  as  I  was  ;  he  used  to  come  when  he  was  re- 
quired. 

1400.  To  attend  to  the  business  of  elections  ? — 
Yes. 

1401.  You  were  there  as  a  permanent  resident 
clerk  ? — Yes. 

1402.  Did  your  duty  bring  yon  into  connexion 
with  the  various  elections  that  were  superintended 
by  Mr.  Croucher  ? — Yes. 

1403.  And  in  that  way  you  became  acquainted 
with  Thompson  ?— Yes. 

1404.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  going  with 
Thompson  to  different  places  during  the  time  of  the 
elections  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  at 
those  elections  ? — Yes. 

1405.  Both  during  the  time  that  you  and  he  were 
with  Mr.  Croucher  and  subsequently  ? — Yes. 

1406.  How  many  elections  have  you  been  engaged 
in,  in  connexion  with  Thompson  ? — I  should  say 
more  than  twenty,  considerably  since  Mr.  Croucher's 
death. 

1407.  How  many  during  Mr.  Croucher's  lifetime  ? 
— I  am  sure  I  cannot  say,  but  a  great  many. 

140S.  About  how  many  should  you  think  ? — Mr. 
Croucher  had  a  very  extensive  business,  conducting 
elections  in  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

1409.  About  how  many  elections  should  you  think 
you  were  engaged  in  with  Thompson  during  Mr. 
Croucher's  lifetime ;  can  you  form  any  notion  ? — I 
should  say  twenty. 

1410.  Mr.  Croucher,  you  tell  U8,\fas  a  Con- 
servative election  agent  ? — ^Yes. 


1411.  The  elections  that  you  took  part  in  during   27S«pti859. 
Mr.  Croucher's  lifetime  were  elections  in  the  Con-     — — ^ 
servative  interest? — Yes,  in  the  Conservative  interest, 
generally. 

1412.  Of  what  character,  with  regard  to  party 
distinction,  have  been  the  elections  in  which  you 
have  taken  part  with  Thompson  since  Mr.  Croucher's 
death  ?  Have  they  been  sometimes  of  one  character 
and  sometimes  of  another  ? — Yes  ;  principally  on  the 
Liberal  side. 

1413.  But  since  that  time  there  have  been  elections 
in  which  you  also  hatre  been  engaged  with  Thompson 
in  furtherance  of  the  Conservative  side  ? — No  ;  not 
with  Thompson. 

1414.  Have  you  by  yourself  ? — Yes. 

1415.  In  how  many  elections  have  you  been  en- 
gaged with  Thompson  on  the  Liberal  side  since  Mr. 
Croucher's  death  ? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  say  positively. 

1416.  How  many  should  you  think  ? — I  should  say 
perhaps  a  dozen. 

1417.  During  the  time  that  you  were  with  Mr. 
Croucher  in  what  way  were  you  and  Thompson  en- 
gaged in  those  elections  in  which  you  and  he  took 
part  ? — To  assist  in  the  general  management  of  the 
elections. 

1418.  In  their  management  in  such  a  way  as  was 
necessary  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  party  by  whom 
you  were  engaged  ? — Yes. 

1419.  Did  you  and  Thompson  during  that  period 
attend  at  various  places  where  elections  were  going 
on  for  the  pui"posc  of  bribery? — Shall  I  be  held 
harmless  if  I  answer  the  question  ? 

1420.  Yes — I  answer  yes,  certainly. 

1421.  It  will  depend  on  the  way  in  which  you  give 
answers  to  the  questions  whether  you  get  a  certificate 
of  indemnity  or  not.  Were  you  and  Thompson  during 
the  time  you  were  with  Mr.  Croucher  engaged  in 
acts  of  bribery  at  places  where  elections  were  going 
on  in  the  Conservative  interest  ? — Yes;  in  paying  the 
voters. 

1422.  Have  you,  since  Mr.  Croucher's  death,  been 
engaged  in  a  similar  capacity  in  various  elections 
in  conjunction  with  Thompson,  or  in  which  he  took  a 
part  ? — ^Yes. 

1423.  Do  you  understand  my  question  ?  Have  you 
been  engaged  in  acts  of  bribery  at  elections  at  places 
in  which  you  and  Thompson  have  appeared  or  in 
which  you  have  appeared  since  Mr.  Croucher's  death  ? 
—Yes. 

1424.  I  suppose  that  you  knew  Mr.  Thompson's 
address  and  Mr.  Thompson  knew  your  address  ? — 
Yes. 

1525.  Whenever  you  wished  to  communicate  with 
each  other  ? — Yes. 

1426.  Where  does  Thompson  live  ? — 4,  Bridge 
Road,  Hammersmith. 

1427.  Were  you  on  intimate  terms  with  him,  in- 
dependent of  the  arrangement  between  you  and  him 
with  respect  to  elections  ? — Yes,  previous  to  the  last 
Gloucester  election. 

1428.  Do  you  know  Thompson's  handwriting  ? — 
Yes. 

1429.  Do  you  remember  in  the  month  of  April  last 
receiving  a  communication  from  Thompson  ? — Yes. 

1430.  How  was  that  communication  made  to  you  ? 
— It  was  left  at  the  Guildhall  Coffee-house  in  the  city 
of  London  during  the  time  of  the  city  election. 

1431.  Where  were  you? — I  was  at  Maidstone;  I 
had  gone  in  the  morning,  and  was  telegraphed  back 
home  to  London  the  same  evening. 

1432.  You  were  at  Maidstone  on  what  day  ? — 
I  think  it  was  on  the  Tuesday. 

1433.  What  day  of  the  month  ? — I  cannot  speak  to 
the  day  of  the  month. 

1434.  Was  it  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  day  of  tho 
election  at  Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

1435.  On  Tuesday  in  the  election  week  ? — Yas.  - 
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J  ciarte.  ^^^'  ^^a*  ^^  7®°  g®"®  *®  Maidstone  for  ? — ^I 

' .  '       was  sent  for  to  assist  at  tlie  election. 

37  Sept  1859.        1437.  At  the  election  then  going  on  at  Maidstone  ? 
■ — Yes. 

1438.  On  whose  behalf  were  jou  sent  for  to 
Maidstone  ? — I  do  not  know  the  gentleman  who  sent 
for  me  ;  but  it  was  to  assist  at  the  county  election ; 
not  the  borough. 

1439.  To  assist  which  party  ? — The  Conservative 
party. 

1440.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Maidstone  ? — ^I 
went  in  the  morning  and  came  back  in  the  evening. 

1441.  How  came  you  not  to  remain  there? — 
Because  I  received  a  message  from  London  that  I 
was  wanted  there ;  there  was  a  letter  waiting  for  me 
at  the  Guildhall  Coffee-house. 

1442.  From  whom  did  you  receive  that  message  ? 
— ^A  gentleman  told  me  at  Maidstone. 

1443.  Was  there  a  telegram  delivered  to  you  at 
Maidbtone?— I  heard  it  read  ;  I  had  it  not  in  my  own 
hands,  but  I  heard  it  read,  that  I  was  to  return  to 
London,  and  that  I  was  wanted  immediately. 

1444.  From  whom  did  that  telegraph  come  ? — 
Probably  from  Thompson  ;  but  I  cannot  say  who  sent 
it,  because  it  did  not  come  to  me  ;  it  came  to  another 
party. 

1445.  Did  it  state  what  you  were  to  do  ? — ^No. 

1446.  Did  it  state  where  you  were  to  go  ? — Tes  ; 
to  go  to  the  Guildhall  Coffee-house ;  that  was  the 
committee-room  of  the  Liberal  members. 

1447.  Did  you  go  there  ? — Yes. 

1448.  When  ? — The  same  evening. 

1449.  The  Tuesday  evening  ? — Yes,  the  Tuesday 
evening. 

1450.  When  you  went  there  did  you  see  anybody  ? 
— "No.  I  found  an  envelope  directed  to  me  with  a 
card  in  it ;  that  was  the  only  instruction  that  I  had. 

1451.  Did  you  inquire  whether  there  was  any  note 
directed  to  you  there  when  you  went  there  ? — I  went 
upstairs,  and  found  it  on  my  own  table. 

1452.  Had  you  a  room  in  the  Guildhall  Coffee- 
house ? — ^I  had  a  table  there. 

1463.  At  the  Guildhall  Coffee-house  ? — Yes,  at  the 
Guildhall  Coffee-house. 

1454.  How  long  had  you  a  table  in  a  room  at  the 
Guildhall  Coffee-house  ? — ^The  whole  time  the  election 
was  pending. 

1455.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  What  election  ?— For  the 
city  of  London  ;  I  am  always  employed. 

1456.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  long  had  you  been 
employed  there  ? — About  three  weeks,  I  suppose,  from 
the  conunencement  of  the  election. 

1457.  Who  employed  you? — Mr.  Ledger  and  Mr. 
Sidney  Smith  ;  Mr.  Ledger  was  the  manager. 

1458.  How  came  you  to  go  to  Maidstone  if  you 
were  employed  at  the  Guildhall  Coffee-house  ? — 
Because  it  was  understood  that  there  would  be  .no 
contest  for  the  city. 

1459.  Were  you  told  that  your  services  were  not 
required  at  the  Guildhall  Coffee-house  ? — No.  I  had 
seen  Mr.  Thompson,  I  think  the  day  before,  and  he 
said,  "I  have  got  some  business  in  the  country ;  do  you 
think  Mr.  Ledger  will  spare  you  in  case  I  require 
your  services  ?"  I  named  it  in  the  morning  to  Mr. 
Ledger,  and  he  said  "I  think  you  had  better  go, 
because  you  will  better  yourself  by  going  there  rather 
than  staying  here." 

1460.  Had  you  seen  Thompson  on  the  Monday  ? — 
Yes,  on  the  Monday. 

1461.  And  you  applied  to  Mr.  Ledger,  and  Mr. 
Ledger  was  willing  that  you  should  go  ? — Yes. 

1462.  With  Mr.  Thompson  ?— Yes,  with  Mr. 
Thompson. 

1463.  Then  how  came  you  to  go  to  Maidstone? — 
Because  I  had  not  a  positive  answer  on  the  Monday 
evening  from  Mr.  Thompson,  but  on  the  Tuesday 
there  was  a  letter  came  for  me  with  this  card  [jpro- 

'        ducing  t/]. 

1464.  Is  that  Thompson's  handwriting  ? — ^Yes. 

1465.  "Mr.  Richard  Thompson,  JU^lway  Hotel, 


Gloucester  ;  wait ;"  that  was  a  card  in  a  letter  on  a 
table  in  a  room  at  the  Guildhall  Coffee-house  ? — Yes. 

1466.  When  you  were  at  Maidstone  did  you  tell 
the  parties  by  whose  direction  you  went  to  Maid- 
stone that  you  were  about  to  return  to  London  ? — 
No. 

1467.  Had  you  been  engaged  at  Maidstone  ? — ^I 
was  not  engaged  when  I  went,  but  I  went  in  expec- 
tation of  being  engaged. 

1468.  You  were  requested  to  go  down  there  ? — 
Yes. 

1469. .  By  the  Conservative  party  ? — Yes. 

1470.  Were  you  not  engaged  after  you  got  down 
there  ? — No,  I  was  not 

1471.  In  consequence  of  receiving  this  card  did 
you  leave  London  and  go  to  Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

1472.  When  did  you  leave  London  ? — On  the  same 
evening  by  the  mail. 

1473.  The  Tuesday  evening  ? — Yes. 

1474.  And  when  did  you  reach  Gloucester  ? — 
Perhaps  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  it  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  night. 

1475.  Did  you  go  to  the  Railway  Hotel  ?— I  did. 

1476.  You  went  to  an  hotel  that  you  thought  was 
the  Railway  Hotel  ? — Yes. 

1477.  The  following  day  you  did  not  meet  with 
Thompson  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

1478.  And  you  then  came  into  Gloucester  to  make 
inquiries  ? — ^Yes,  1  did. 

1479.  What  time  did  you  come  into  Gloucester  to 
make  inquiries  about  Thompson  ? — About  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

1480.  Where  did  you  go? — I  inquired  for  the 
Liberal  committee-room,  and  I  was  told  where  it  was, 
and  I  went  there  to  inquire  if  there  was  any  gentle- 
man I  could  see  connected  with  the  election. 

1481.  Do  you  mean  by  the  committee-room,  the 
room  that  is  next  to  the  Shire  Hall  in  Westgate 
Street  ?— Yes. 

1482.  Did  you  see  a  gentleman  there  of  the  name 
of  Smith  ? — Well,  I  inquired  of  one  of  the  messengers 
who  were  the  principal  parties  there  that  I  could 
speak  to  on  the  election,  and  they  referred  me  to  a 
Mr.  Smith ;  I  then  went  to  his  office,  and  the  clerk 
said  Mr.  Smith  was  gone  home  to  dinner,  but  that  he 
would  return  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 

1483.  Did  you  ultimately  see  Mr.  Smith  ?— I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  Mr.  Smith ;  when  I 
called  again  I  was  introduced  to  a  gentleman,  but 
whether  it  was  Mr.  Smith  or  not  I  cannot  tell ;  it  was 
a  gentleman  upstairs. 

1484.  You  do  not  know  now  who  it  was? — No,  not 
at  this  present  time  I  do  not. 

1485.  You  saw  him  upstairs  ? — Yes. 

1486.  Did  you  put  to  him  any  questions  with 
respect  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Thompson? — I  did. 

1487.  Did  he  give  you  any  information  as  to  where 
he  could  be  found? — He  did  not  know  a  person  by 
that  name.  ^ 

1488.  Did  you  describe  the  person  ? — I  did. 

1489.  In  consequence  of  the  description  you  gave 
were  you  directed  to  go  anywhere  ? — After  waiting 
some  time  there  was  another  gentleman  came  out,  and 
we  had  some  talk  about  Mr.  Thompson,  and  he  said, 
"  Oh,  I  think  I  can  direct  you  where  to  go  to  see  the 
person  you  want." 

1490.  Who  was  that  other  gentleman;  did  you 
know  him  ? — ^I  did  not. 

1491.  He  having  told  you  he  thought  he  could  tell 
you  where  the  person  was  that  you  wanted,  what 
took  place ;  did  he  refer  you  to  any  person  ? — He 
went  with  me. 

1492.  Where  did  he  go  ?— To  Mr.  Wilton's. 

1493.  You  went  with  him  ? — Yes. 

1494.  Where  was  that,  in  what  street  ? — ^I  think 
it  is  King  Street,  but  I  am  not  sure  ;  I  was  a  stranger 
in  Gloucester. 

1495.  What  time  was  it  ? — Between  four  and  five 
in  the  aftemoM. 

1496.  Mr.  Wilton  is  a  surgeon  ? — Yes. 
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1497.  You  know  that  ? — Yes,  I  am  quite  aware 
of  it. 

1498.  When  jou  got  to  Mr.  Wilton's  was  Mr. 
Wilton  at  home  ? — No,  he  was  not. 

1499.  Did  you  remain  there  till  Mr.  Wilton 
returned  ? — Yes. 

1500.  How  long  did  jou  remain  before  he  came 
back  ? — Do  jou  mean  Thompson  ? 

1501.  No,  Mr.  Wilton  ?— Probably  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

1502.  Did  Mr.  Wilton  come  and  see  you  where 
you  were? — Yes. 

1503.  Alone?— Yes. 

1504.  Did  you  then  make  any  inquiry  of  him 
about  Thompson  ? — Yes.  He  said, "  We  do  not  know 
him  by  that  name  here." 

1505.  By  what  namo  did  he  say  he  linew  him  ? — 
Thornton. 

1506.  Yon  I  believe  did  not  go  here  by  the  name 
of  Clarke  ?— No. 

1507.  You  went  by  the  nanJe  of  Brettles  ? — ^Yes. 

1508.  After  Mr.  Wilton  had  told  you  they  did  not 
know  him  by  that  name,  but  by  the  name  of  Thornton, 
did  he  tell  you  where  you  could  see  him? — He  said  he 
expected  he  would  come  in  very  shortly,  and  asked 
me  to  wait. 

1509.  Did  you  wait  ?— Yes. 

1510.  Did  he  come  in  ?— Yes ;  in  about  ten  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

1511.  Then  were  you,  Mr.  Wilton,  and  Thompson 
together  ? — Yes. 

1512.  About  what  time  was  it  that  that  meeting 
between  you  took  place  ? — ^I  should  think  between 
four  and  five  o'clock,  as  near  as  I  can  say. 

1513.  Did  Thompson  introduce  you  to  Mr. 
Wilton  ?— Yes. 

1514.  In  what  capacity  ? — As  a  person  who  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  election  matters. 

1515.  Did  any  conservation  then  take  place 
between  you  and  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Wilton  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done  in  Gloucester  by  yourself  and 
Thompson  ? — A  conversation  took  place  respecting 
the  election,  but  I  think  there  was  nothing  particular 
said  as  to  what  was  ta  be  done  then. 

1516.  How  long  were  you  together  at  that  meeting? 
You  were  there  between  four  and  five  ;  when  was  it 
that  yon  separated  ? — When  we  left  we  went  directly 
over  to  the  Gloucester  Hotel;  it  was  just  seven 
o'clock  when  we  got  there. 

1517.  What  was  the  burden  of  the  conversation 
about  the  election  ? — There  were  several  gentlemen 
present  as  well  as  Mr.  Wilton. 

1518.  Who  were  present  besides  ? — ^I  do  not  know ; 
they  were  strangers  to  me. 

1619.  Do  you  know  their  names  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

1520.  What  was  said  ?  What  was  the  purport  of 
the  conversation  ? — It  was  about  the  election,  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done  ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  anything 
very  particular  taking  place. 

1521.  Were  any  suggestions  made  as  to  what  would 
be  necessary  to  be  done  ? —  While  I  was  there  I 
recollect  a  person  coming  in  and  saying  they  were 
going  to  have  a  supper;  I  recollect  that  perfectly 
well. 

1522.  Who  was  that  ?^T  do  not  know ;  Mr  Wilton 
was  present  at  the  time. 

1523.  Did  that  person  say  what  would  be  required  ? 
— He  said  they  were  going  to  have  a  supper,  and  Mr. 
Wilton  said,  "  Well,  I  have  no  money  except  for  my 
own  private  purposes.  I  wUl  see  what  I  have  in  the 
house."  And  I  think  he  gave  him  either  6/.  or  71., 
and  he  said,  "  Well,  you  see  J.  have  only  one  half 
sovereign  left,  which  I  shall  keep  for  myself. 

1524.  Had  Thompson  before  that  made  a  state- 
ment to  Mr.  Wilton  that  he  was  come  down  to 
Gloucester  with  money  ?— Not  in  my  hearing. 

1525.  Was  anything  said  at  that  time  about  money  ? 
—No. 

1526.  Was  anything  said  as  to  what  had  been  done 
on  the  other  side  ? — No. 

1527.  It  was  a  general  talk  ;  was  it  about  the  elec- 
tion ?— Yes. 


1528.  After  you  got  to  the. Gloucester  Hotel  did      j-.  ciarke. 

you  and  Thompson  remain  at  the  hotel  during  the  

evening  ? — Yes.  2tS«pt- 1^59. 

1529.  Did  Mr.  Wilton  come  to  the  Hotel  in  the     

course  of  the  evening  ? — Yes. 

1530.  About  what  time  ? — I  should  think  it  might 
be  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock. 

1531.  That  was  at  the  Gloucester  Coffee-house  ? — 
The  Gloucester  Coffee-house. 

1532.  Were  y-.ii  and  Thompson  together  when  he 
came  ? — Yes. 

1533.  Where  were  you  ? — ^In  the  coffee-room. 

1534.  Mr.  Wilton  came  to  you  in  the  coffee-room  ? 
—Yes. 

1535.  Did  any  conversation  then  take  place  between 
you  three  ? — ^Mr.  Wilton  said  he  should  require  some 
money,  and  Mr.  Thompson  said,  "I  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  justified  in  paying  you  the  money, 
because  we  came  down  here  to  disburse  it  ourselves." 

1636.  Did  he  say  by  whose  directions  he  had  come 
down  ? — Thompson  ? 

1537.  Yes — He  told  me  he  had  come  from  the 
Reform  Club. 

1538.  pid  he  say  to  Mr.  Wilton  by  whose  di- 
rections he  had  come  down  ? — Not  in  my  hearing. 

1639.  In  conversation  with  you  privately  he  told 
you  he  had  come  from  the  Reform  Club  ? — Yes. 

1640.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  true  or  not  ? 
I  do  not  know. 

1611.   Did  Thompson   give  you  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  not  so  ? — Oh  dear  no. 

1542.  You  were  examined,  were  you  not,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  this  subject  ? — Yes. 

1543.  Thompson  said  he  had  come  from  the  Reform 
Club  ;  did  you  say  where  you  had  come  from  ? — ^No, 
I  did  not,  because  Thompson  knew  where  I  had  come 
from. 

1544.  Did  you  say  at  all  when  you  were  in  Glou- 
cester where  you  had  come  from  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

1545.  Where  did  you  say  you  had  come  from  ? — 
From  the  Reform  Club,  because  I  found  I  was  not  likely 
to  find  Thompson  unless  I  made  some  sort  of  excuse. 

1546.  Was  that  true  or  false  ? — It  was  not  teve. 

1547.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Who  did  you  tell  that  to  ? 
— To  the  two  gentlemen  when  I  inquired  for  Mr. 
Smith  at  the  committee-room. 

1548.  {Mr.    Vaughan.)    At    the    committee-room 

where  you  went  to  inquire  for  Mr.  Thompson  ? — Yes  ;  ' 

I  told  the  gentlemen  I  saw  there  that  I  had  come 
from  the  Reform  Club,  because  I  thought  I  should  then 
get  to  see  Mr.  Thompson  sooner. 

1549.  That  was  what  you  said,  and  in  making  that 
statement  you  said  that  which  was  not  true  ? — Yes. 

1550.  Had  Thompson  any  conversation  with  you 
on  this  subject  before  Mr.  Wilton  came  ? — Yes ;  we 
talked  the  matter  over,  and  Mr.  Thompson  said,  "  I 
do  not  think  I  shall  let  them  have  any  money,  because 
we  shall  not  be  required  here,  because  they  seem 
determined  to  pay  the  money  themselves." 

1551.  Had  anything  been  said  in  your  presence  at 
Mr.  Wilton's  on  that  subject  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  recollect 
it. 

1552.  Did  you  hear  any  one  at  Mr.  Wilton's  say 
anything  about  the  disbursement  of  any  sums  ? — ^No. 

1558.  Was  that  the  first  communication  made  to 
you  by  Thompson  after  you  had  got  back  to  the  hotel 
from  Mr.  Wilton's  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  first  com- 
munication made  about  the  money. 

1554.  He  said,  "  I  do  not  think  I  shall  let  them 
have  any  money  because  they  want  to  disburse  the 
money  themselves."    Wm  that  it  ? — Yes. 

1556.  Did  he  tell  you  what  money  he  had  ? — When 
Mr.  Wilton  went  away. 

1556.  But  before  that  ?— No. 

1557.  In  the  conversation  before  Mr.  Wilton  came 
he  had  not  told  you  what  money  he  had  ? — No,  he 
had  not. 

1558.  Was  all  the  conversation  that  took  place 
between  you  and  Mr.  Thompson  limited  to  that  which 
you  have  just  stated,  that  he  thought  he  should  not 
lot  them  have  any  money  ? — Yes. 

1659.  Did  he  tell  you  for  what  purpose  he  had  left 
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his  card  at  the  Guildhall  Coffee-house  ?— No,  I  do  not 
know  that  he  told  me  ;  but  I  knew  directly  I  saw  the 
card  the  purpose  for  which  I  was  required. 

1560.  What  purpose  was  that  ? — For  the  purpose 
of  paying  money  to  the  electors  in  case  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  do  so. 

1561.  In  fact  it  was  not  necessary  for  Thompson 
to  make  any  communication  to  you  as  to  the  object  for 
which  you  had  come  down  ? — No. 

1562.  How  long  was  Mr.  Wilton  at  the  Gloucester 
Coffee-house  in  the  evening  when  you  and  Thompson 
were  there  with  him  ? — Not  very  long. 

1563.  Did  the  conversation  take  place  in  the  coffee- 
room  ? — ^In  the  coffee-room. 

1564.  Were  other  persons  there  ? — No. 

1565.  Will  you  state  what  it  was  that  Mr.  Wilton 
said  when  he  came  into  the  coffee-room  ? — He  came 
in  and  said  they  must  have  some  money  or  they  would 
lose  the  election.  That  I  recollect  perfectly  well. 
Thei-e  was  a  general  conversation  I  dare  say   took 

DlfiCC 

1566.  Did  he  say  how  much  they  would  want  ?— 
No.  ^ 

1567.  Did  Thompson  tell  him  how  much  he  had  ? 
— ^Not  that  I  know  of. 

1668.  Was  anything  said  between  them  which  in- 
duced Mr.  Wilton  to  come  back  again  in  the  course  of 
that  same  evening  ?— Yes,  I  think  he  was  to  call 
again. 

1569.  For  what  purpose  was  he  to  call  again  ? — 
For  some  money. 

1570.  At  what  time  did  he  call  again  ? — I  should 
think  about  twelve  o'clock. 

1571.  Twelve  at  night  ? — ^Yes,  twelve  at  night.        ' 
'1572.  Had  you  been  requested  by  Thompson  before 

Mr.  Wilton  called  again  to  do  anything  with  any 
money  which  Thompson  had  ? — Yes. 

1573.  What  did  Thompson  tell  yon  to  do  ? — He 
gave  me  the  key  of  his  carpet  bag,  and  said,  "  Could 
you  go  upstairs,  and  you  will  find  in  my  carpet  bag 
a  canvas  bag  with  500  sovereigns  in  it." 

1574.  What  were  you  to  do  ? — To  count  out  800 
from  the  bag. 

1575.  Did  you  do  so  ? — ^I  did. 

1576.  Did  you  put  them  into  a  bag  or  put  them  into 
packages  ? — I  made  them  up  into  small  packages  of 
25/  each' 

1577.  Did  you  give  those  to  Thompson  ? — I  did. 

1578.  Before  Mr.  Wilton  came  ?— Before  Mr. 
Wilton  came. 

1579.  When  Mr.  Wilton  came  at  twelve  o'clock 
were  you  present  ?  Did  ho  'come  into  the  coffee- 
room  ?— Mr.  Wilton  did  not  come  into  the  coffee- 
room   but  Mr.  Thompson  went  out  to  him'  in  the 

passage. 

1580.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Wilton  on  that  occasion  r — 
I  think  I  saw  him  in  the  passage,  but  I  am  not  exactly 

sure.  .     ,        ~  o 

1581.  You  did  not  see  him  m  the  coffee  room  .' — 
He  was  not  in  the  coffee  room. 

1582.  You  did  not  leave  the  room  in  which  you 
and  Thompson  were  sitting  together  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

1583.  Was  a  message  brought  in  that  Mr.  Wilton 
was  there  ? — ^I  think  Thompson  knew  he  was  there. 

1584.  Did  Thompson  give  him  the  packages  of 
sovereigns  ? — ^Yes. 

1585.  How  do  you  know  he  did  ? — Because  he 
shortly  returned  into  the  room,  and  said, "  I  have 
given  it  him,  but  he  shall  have  no  more."  And  he  said, 
« I  am  very  glad  you  are  here  to  see  I  have  paid  the 
money."  , 

1586.  Had  he  all  the  packages  that  you  had  given 

to  him  ? He  put  them  into  his  trowsers  pocket  so 

that  they  might  not  be  seen. 

1587.  He  said,  '-He  has  got  the  money,  but  he  shall 
have  no  more  ?" — "  He  shall  have  no  more." 

1588.  And  then  Mr.  Wilton  went  away  ? — I  did 
not  see  him  any  more. 

1589.  Not  that  night  ?— No. 

1590.  When  did  yon  next  see  Mr.  Wilton? — ^I 
think  it  was  on  the  Thursday  morning  ;  I  think  ?o. 


1591.  What  time  on  Thursday  ? — It  was  very  early 
in  the  morning,  when  I  was  at  breakfast. 

1592.  At  what  time  ? — /vbout  eight  o'clock. 

1593.  What  did  Mr.  Wilton  come  for  ?- He  wanted 
some  more  money. 

1594.  Did  he  say  that  to  you  ? — Yes. 

1595.  In  consequence  of  that  did  you  go  upstairs  ? 
— I  went  upstairs  to  Thompson. 

1596.  Did  you  tell  Thompson  what  Mr,  Wilton 
had  said  to  you  ? — Yes. 

1597.  Upon  that  did  Thompson  say  or  do  anything 
to  you? — He  said,  "Will  you  count  out  another  150 
more  ?"  which  I  did. 

1 598.  Did  you  do  so  ? — I  did  so. 

1599.  Upon  that  did  you  remain  in  the  room  or  go 
downstairs? — ^I  made  the  money  up  into  small 
parcels  of  25/.,  and  put  them  on  the  dressing  table,  and 
I  fetched  Mr.  Wilton  upstairs. 

1600.  Did  you  remain  in  the  room  while  Mr. 
Wilton  was  there  ? — I  think  not  the  whole  time.  I 
think  I  was  fetched  out  for  some  purpose. 

1601.  While  you  wera  there  were  the  packages 
handed  over  to  Mr.  Wilton  ? — I  believe  so  ;  the 
money  was  gone  when  I  went  into  the  room  again, 
and  Thompson  told  me  that  Mr.  Wilton  had  taken  it. 

1602.  Was  anything  said  by  Thompson  to  Mr. 
Wilton  on  his  going  into  the  room  ? — ^No,  only,  "You 
must  mind  and  charge  me  with  plenty  of  medicine." 

1603.  Thompson  said,  "  You  must  charge  me  with 
plenty  of  medicine  "  ? — Yes. 

1604.  Thompson  was  an  invalid,  was  he,  at  that 
time  ? — Not  particularly  so  that  I  know  of. 

1605.  When  you  went  back  into  the  room  Thompson 
said  that  Mr.  Wilton  had  had  the  money  ? — Yes. 

1606.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Wilton  again  that  day  ? — 
No,  I  think  not. 

1607.  Did  you  see  him  on  the  Friday  ? — ^I  saw  him 
on  the  Friday. 

1608.  Where  did  you  see  him  on  the  Friday  ? — I 
met  him  here  in  the  street ;  it  was  on  the  nomination 
day  morning. 

1609.  Did  Mr.  Wilton  represent  to  you  that  he 
wanted  any  more  money  on  Friday  ? — No. 

1610.  Did  you  hear  from  Thompson  that  any  more 
was  required  ? — Yes. 

1611.  On  Friday  ?— Yes. 

1612.  What  did  Thompson  say  to  you  ? — That  he 
must  send  a  telegram  to  London  for  more  money. 

1613.  Why  did  he  say  he  must  send  a  telegram  to 
London  for  more  money  ? — ^Because  he  told  me  that 
after  parting  with  what  he  had  <he  had  only  50 
sovereigns  left  oat  of  the  500,  which-J  knew  was  tBe 
case. 

1614.  How  much  did  he  tell  you  he  should  telegraph 
to  London  for  ? — He  did  not  say  any  ambunt. 

1615.  But  only  that  he  should  send  a  telegram  to 
London  for  more  money  ? — ^For  more  money. 

1616.  Did  he  state  that  an  application  had  been 
made  to  him  for  more  money  by  Mr.  Wilton  or  any 
other  person  ? — ^No,  I  am  not  aware  that  he  did.  He 
said  that  Mr.  Wilton  wanted  more  money. 

1617.  On  the  Friday,  when  you  saw  Mr.  Wilton, 
had  yon  any  conversation  with  him  ? — ^Merely 
a  conversation.  He  said,  "  We  are  at  the  Fountain, 
and  if  you  will  look  in  probably  we  may  want  your 
services." 

1618.  Were  your  services  required  ? — No. 

1619.  Do  you  know  whether  any  more  money  was 
sent  to  Thompson  from  London  or  from  anywhere 
else  ? — No. 

1620.  How  long  did  you  and  Thompson  remain  in 
Gloucester  ? — We  went  away  on  the  Sunday  morning. 

1621.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  50 
sovereigns  letl  unaccounted  for  ? — Mr.  Thompson 
told  me,  when  I  returned  on  the  poll  day  morning, 
"Well,  I  have  had  Mr.  Wilton  again,  and  I  have 
given  him  the  50  sovereigns."  And  I  found  fault  with 
Thompson  for  it,  and  I  said,  "  Why,  you  will  leave  us 
without  money  to  take  us  home." 

1622.  According  to  what  you  say  was  stated  to 
you  by  Thompson,  the  whole  of  the  600  sovereigns 
were  disposed  of  by  Thompson  to  Mr.  Wilton  ? — I 
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saw  the  450,  but  the  50  I  did  not,  only  I  knew  of  it 
from  what  Thompson  told  me. 

1623.  Accordin);  to  what  Thompson  told  70a  the 
whole  500  sovereigns  that  he  had  were  handed  over 
to  Mr,  Wilton  ?— Yes. 

1624.  Thompson  passed  as  Thornton  ? — Yes. 

1625.  How  many  telegrams  were  sent  to  London 
by  Thornton  ? — T  do  not  know  how  many  were  sent, 
because  one  was  sent,  I  think,  before  I  came. 

1626.  Did  you  see  a  Mr.  Webb  before  you  left 
London  to  come  to  Gloucester  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

1627.  Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Webb  ? — I  know  him. 

1628.  The  clerk  of  Mr.  Gilbert?— He  was  engaged 
in  the  office. 

1629.  How  do  you  know  he  is  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Gilbert  ? — I  have  seen  him  there. 

1630.  Did  Thompson  tell  you  to  whom  he  should 
send  telegrams  with  reference  to  more  money  ? — He 
said  to  Mr.  Webb. 

1632.  Did  he  say  why  he  should  telegraph  to  Mr. 
Webb,  do  you  remember  ? — I  do  not  know;  I  have  no 
reason  for  knowing  save  that  he  was  accquainted 
with  Mr.  Webb  from  knowing  him. 

1632.  Did  you  see  the  telegrams  that  were  sent  ? — > 
Some  of  them  I  did. 

1633.  What  day  of  the  month  was  it  that  you 
oame  to  Gloucester  ? — I  left  London  on  the  Tuesday 
evening  by  mail,  and  arrived  here  in  the  middle  of 
the  night. 

1634.  You  say  that  Thompson  and  you  met  on 
Wednesday  the  27th,  in  Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

1635.  The  nomination  here  was  on  Friday  tho  29th, 
therefore  Wednesday  would  be  the  27th,  Is  there 
any  other  person  living  at  No.  I,  Northford  Street, 
Hoxton  ? — I  live  there. 

1636.  There  is  a  telegram,  dated  April  28,  pur- 
porting to  be  sent  by  Thornton  of  Gloucester  to 
Webb,  King's  Arms  Hotel,  Palace  Yard,  Westminster. 
The  28th  would  be  on  the  Thursday.  "  I  want  a  re- 
petition of  my  medicine.  If  got  send  Clarke  with  it. 
He  lives  at  I,  Northford  Street  Hoxton."  Can  you 
explain  how  it  was  that  this  telegram  was  dated 
April  28,  on  Thursday,  sent  by  Thornton,  whom  you 
saw  the  day  before,  and  requesting  that  you  should 
be  sent  down? — No,  indeed  I  never  saw  that  in  the 
printed  evidence. 

1637.  Just  read  that  [^handiitg  the  telegram  to 
the  witness']  ? — That  is  not  Thompson's  writing. 

1638.  Did  you  see  the  telegram  before  it  was  sent 
off?— No. 

1639.  Did  you  see  a  telegram  of  that  sort  ? — No. 

1640.  Did  Thompson  show  you  the  telegrams  that 
he  himself  received  from  London? — He  read  them 
over  ;  some  I  dare  say  1  had  in  my  hand. 

1641.  Do  you  remember  his  reading  over  to  you 
this  telegram  from  Webb  to  Thornton  :  "  I  have  seen 
P.  and  stated  the  case.  All  the  rest  from  home. 
Cannot  do  more  "  ? — -Yes,  I  recollect  seeing  that. 

1642.  Did  he  make  any  observation  about  that 
telegram  ? — No. 

1643.  Did  Thompson  tell  you  that  he  had  received 
a  communication  from  London,  to  the  effect  that  if 
he  wanted  any  more  money  he  was  to  apply  to  a 
party  in  Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

1644.  Did  he  say  from  whom  that  communication 
was  received  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

1645.  Do  you  know  on  what  day  it  was  that  he 
told  you  that  ? — I  think  it  was  on  the  nomination 
day. 

1646.  On  the  Friday  ?— Yes. 

1647.  Did  he  mention  the  name  of  the  party  ? — 
I  think  he  did.  He  said  that  the  parties  were  out 
of  town,  and  that  if  more  money  was  required  it  must 
be  had  in  Gloucester. 

1646.  Did  he  say  where  it  was  to  be  had  in  Glou- 
cester ? — He  went  out  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of 
am  hour  after,  and  returned  in  about  an  hour,  and 
said  he  had  seen  the  parties,  and  he  could  have  1,000/. 
if  he  wanted  it,  bat  he  must  give  an  acknowledgment 
for  it. 


1649.  Did  he  name  any  sum  that  he  could  obtain  ?      J.  Cltrlie. 
— £1,000 ;  and  not  only  that,  but  ho  pulled  out  of  his 

pocket  a  large  roll  of  notes.     Ho  said,  "I  have  got    ^^  ^*"P*-  '*'•'''• 
this,  but  they  know  nothing  at  all  about  it." 

1650.  Had  you  heard  anything  about  those  notes 
before  that  day  ? — No. 

1651.  Did  you .  understand  from  him  where  he 
had  obtained  them  ? — No. 

1652.  Had  he  possession  of  them  to  your  know- 
ledge before  he  went  from  the  Gloucester  Coffee- 
house that  morning  ? — He  was  in  possession  of  some 
notes,  but  I  do  not  know  tho  amount.  When  he  came 
in  again  he  showed  me  a  roll  of  notes,  much  larger 
than  he  had  shown  before. 

1653.  Did  he  tell  you  what  the  amount  was  ? 

No  ;  he  said  he  could  have  1,000/. 

1654.  After  you  came  down  from  London  on  the 
Tuesday  did  you  go  back  to  London  at  any  time 
before  you  went  back  on  the  Sunday  ?  — No. 

1655.  You  remained  in  Gloucester  the  whole  time  ? 
— The  whole  time. 

1656.  There  is  no  mistake  about  that  ? — I  am 
certain  of  it. 

1657.  Had  Thompson  those  notes  in  his  possession 
when  you  went  back  to  London  ? — Yes. 

1658.  He  had  them  in  his  possession  ? — He  had 
some  of  them,  I  know,  in  his  possession. 

1659.  It  was  on  the  Saturday  that  he  told  you  he 
had  {^iven  those  50  sovereigns  to  Mr.  Wilton,  was  it 
not  ? — I  think  it  was  on  the  nomination  day.  No, 
it  was  on  the  Saturday  morning. 

1660.  He  told  you  he  had  given  those  other  50 
sovereigns  to  Mr.  Wilton  ? — H^  did. 

1661.  And  you  were  angry  with  him  ? — Yes. 

J 662.  Saying  there  would  l>e  nothing  left  to  carry 
you  back  to  London  ? — Yes  ;  and  he  puUod  out  n 
small  quantity  of  notes  from  bis  pocket,  and  said,  "  I 
"  have  something  here  that  they  know  nothing  at  all 
•«  about," 

1663.  But  you  knew  that  Thompson  had  possession 
of  those  notes  on  tho  Friday?  —  No;  not  on  the 
Fridaj 

1664.  That  is  what  you  have  told  us.  You  told 
us  it  was  on  the  nomination  day  that  Thompson  in- 
formed you  he  had  been  into  the  town,  and  that  he 
could  have  1,000/.,  and  he  showed  you  a  roll  of 
notes  ? — That  was  on  the  Saturday,  the  poll  day. 

1665.  You  said  just  now,  distinctly,  that  it  was  on 
the  nomination  day.     You  said  that  you  saw  Thomp- 
son in  possession  of  those  notes  on  Friday,  the  nomi-  > 
nation  day  ;  how  came  it  that  you  should  have  been 
angry  with  Thompson  when  he  told  you  he  had  paid 

the  other  50/.  to  Mr.  Wilton,  and  how  came  you  to 
say,  "  You  have  left  us  nothing  to  take  us  back  to 
"  London  "  ? — He  told  me  about  paying  the  money, 
but  I  was  not  sure  about  the  notes  or  the  number  ho 
had. 

1666.  You  say  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  notes 
produced  by  Thompson  on  Friday,  the  nomination 
day.  You  say  he  pulled  them  out  of  his  pocket  ? — 
Yes  ;  the  large  roll  of  notes  he  showed  me  after  ho 
said  he  had  seen  the  parties  in  Gloucester. 

1667.  I  want  to  know,  if  that  were  the  case,  how 
it  came  to  pass  that  you  sho'ild  bo  angry  with  him 
for  paying  the  other  50/.  to  Mr.  Wilton,  and  that  you 
should  say  there  was  nothing  left  to  take  you  back 
to  London  ? — I  told  him  he  was  very  foolish  to  pay 
the  money,  because  we  should  have  nothing  to  take 
us  back  to  London,  and  he  then  said,  "  I  have  some- 
"  thing  here.''    I  was  not  sure  they  were  notes. 

1668.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  he  show  them  to  you  ? 
— He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  said,  "  I  have 
"  got  some  notes  Jiere." 

1669.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  On  that  occasion,  on  the 
nomination  day,  there  was  a  large  roll  of  notes  shown 
to  you  ? — After  he  had  been  in  Gloucester  then  he 
he  had  a  large  roll. 

1670.  A  small  roll  and  a  large  one  ? — He  had  a 
small  roll  before  he  went  into  Gloucester,  and  whcu 
be  came  back  he  showed  me  a  large  roll, 
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J.  Clarke.  1671.  You  saw  the  notes  on  the  Saturday  ? — Yes. 

1672.  And  you  left  town  on  the  Sunday  ? — Yes. 

27  Sept.  1859.  1673.  Had  you  any  further  communication  with 
Thompson  as  to  what  had  become  of  those  notes  ? — 
I  was  to  meet  him  by  appointment  the  next  day  in 
London,  which  I  did  ;  and  some  parties  I  wanted  to 
see  were  not  in  town.  He  said,  "  But  you  will  have 
"  to  go  to  Gloucester  and  get  that  acknowledgment 
"  back;  I  must  not  let  any  person  know  it  but 
"  yourself." 

1674.  That  was  on  the  Monday  after  you  returned 
to  London  ? — Yes. 

1675.  Had  he  told  you  he  had  given  an  acknow< 
ledgment  for  the  money  ? — Yes. 

1676.  Did  he  say  to  what  amount  ?— £1,000. 

1677.  Did  he  say  he  had  received  1,000/.  ?— He 
told  me  he  had  given  an  acknowledgment  for  1,000/. 

1678.  What  was  it  he  said  to  you  on  the  Monday 
about  that  acknowledgment? — That  the  parties  he 
wished  to  see  in  London  were  out,  but  would  be  in 
London  on  the  Tuesday  after.     I  saw  the  note. 

1679.  The  next  day  ?— No ;  the  Tuesday  week. 
You  saw  the  note  ? — I  saw  the  note. 
Was  the  note  shown  to  you  by  Thompson  ? 


1680, 
1681. 
—Yes. 
1682. 


-"W.H.,''Ithink. 

see   u{M>n   that  occasion 


the 


Did  the   note   bear    any   signature  ? — No : 
only  the  initials. 

1683.  What  initials  ?- 

1684.  And  did  you 
notes  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

168o.  The  notes  that  Thompson  had  in  his  pos- 
session ? — No,  I  did  not. 

1686.  What  were  you  to  go  to  Gloucester  about 
the  acknowledgment  for  ? — To  get  it  back  again. 

1687.  To  get  the  acknowledgment?  —  Yes;  he 
told  me  twice  the  money  would  be  repaid,  and  the 
acknowledgment  I  must  go  for  ;  that  it  must  go  into 
no  other  hands. 

>  1688.  Did  he  make  any  appointinent  with  you  to 
go  down  to  Gloucester  for  that  purpose  ? — I  was  to 
see  about  it ;  and  I  complained  about  my  expenses 
not  being  paid. 

1689.  You  did  not  go  down  to  Gloucester.  You 
did  not  receive  the  money  fix)m  him  to  take  up  the 
acknowledgment  t — No. 

1690.  As  he  wished  you  to  go  down,  and  said  he 
should  not  like  it  to  pass  through  any  other  hands 
but  yours,  did  he  mention  to  you  the  party  to  whom 
you  were  to  go  in  Gloucester  ? — No. 

1691.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  at  all  with 
Thompson  as  to  whether  or  not  he  was  engaged  at 
that  time  in  any  other  election  as  well  down  in  the 
country  ? — He  was  engaged  upon  the  Middlesex 
election  afterwards. 

1692.  But  at  that  time  when  you  were  at  Glou- 
cester ? — No ;  I  think  he  had  no  other  election. 

1693.  You  gave  evidence  before  the  Committee 
in  London,  and  these  questions  were  put  to  you  : 
'•  Qf  To  whom  was  the  message  sent  ? — A.  To  a 
«  Mr.  Webb,  at  the  King's  Arms,  Palace  Yard. 
"  Q.  Did  you  get  an  answer  to  that  telegram  ? — 
"  A.  We  did.  Q.  About  what  time  of  the  day  ?— 
"  A.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  after. — 
"  Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  was  in  the  telegram  ? — 
"  A.  It  was  for  more  money,  or  the  election  would 
"  be  lost.  Q.  What  was  the  answer?  —  ^.  The 
"  answer  came  back  that  the  parties  were  away  from 
"  town,  and  that  the  money  must  be  had  in  Glou- 
"  cester.  Q.  On  the  answer  coming  back  that  the 
"  money  must  be  borrowed,  what  was  done  ? — 
"  A.  Mr.  Thompson  went  to  see  some  parties  ;  I  do 
"  not  know  whom.  Q.  You  did  not  accompany 
"  him  ? — A.  No.  Q.  When  he  came  back,  did  Mr. 
"  Thompson  inform  you  what  had  been  done  ? — 
"  A.  He  said  he  could  have  1,000/.  if  he  required  it, 
"  but  he  must  give  an  acknowledgment  for  it "  ? — 
That  is  strictly  correct. 

1694.  That  was  the  answer  you  gave  in  London  ? 
—Yes. 

1695.  Upon  your  examination  in  London  you  did 


not  state  what  yon  have  stated  to-day,  that  he  did 
have  1,000/.,  and  did  give  an  acknowledgment  for 
it  ? — I  do  not  mean  to  say  he  had  1,000/.,  because  I 
did  not  see  him  count  it ;  but  he  said  he  could  have 
1,000/.,  only  he  must  give  an  acknowledgment  for 
it. 

1696.  I  understand  you  to  say  now  that  he  had 
given  an  acknowledgment  for  it  r  —  Yea ;  and  twice 
he  wished  me  to  come  to  Gloucester  for  it. 

1697.  You  say  now  he  had  given  an  acknowledg- 
ment for  it  ? — Yes. 

1698.  But  in  your  examination  in  London  you 
said  he  could  have  l,000t,  but  he  must  give  an 
acknowledgment  for  it  Upon  that  occasion  you 
never  said  he  had  received  the  1,000/.,  or  that  he 
had  given  an  acknowledgment  Now  you  say  he 
did  receive  1,000/.,  and  did  give  an  acknowledgment  ? 
— I  do  not  say  that  he  had  received  1,000/. 

1699.  But  did  he  give  an  acknowledgment? — 
Yes. 

1700.  And  he  did  receive  money  ? — Yes. 

1701.  How  came  you  not  to  say  then  that  he  had 
given  an  acknowledgment  ? — Probably  the  question 
might  not  have  been  put  to  me.  I  only  answered 
those  questions  that  were  put  to  me. 

1702.  But  the  question  is  one  which  would  have 
admitted  of  the  answer  you  have  given  to-day. 
The  question  was  this :  "  When  he  came  back,  did 
"  Mr.  Thompson  inform  you  what  had  been  done  ?" 
That  is  the  question.  Why  then,  in  answer  to  that 
question,  did  you  not  state,  "  he  told  me  that  he  had 
"  received  money,  and  had  given  an  acknowledgment 
"  for  it,"  if  the  fact  is  as  you  have  stated  to-day  ?— 
It  is  the  fact  as  I  have  stated. 

1703.  Why  did  you  not  give  that  answer  ? — ^I  do 
not  know,  I  am  sure.  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything 
more  than  I  know  to  be  strictly  true. 

1704.  I  do  not  say  you  do  ;  but  I  wish  to  give  yon 
an  opportunity  of  expltuining  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  material  variance  between  your  evidence  to-day 
and  your  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ? — ^If  I  had  been  asked  the 
question  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons I  should  have  told  them  that,  if  I  had  under- 
stood the  question  correctly. 

'  1705.  I  have  read  the  question  which  was  put  to 
you.  Either  Thompson  did  make  the  statement  to 
you  which  was  contained  in  the  answer  you  gave 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
he  made  the  statement  which  you  have  given  to-day. 
Which  is  the  correct  one  ? — The  correct  one  is  what 
I  state  to-day,  that  Thompson  told  me  he  could 
have  a  thousand  pounds,  but  he  must  give  an  ac- 
knowledgment for  it. 

1706.  Can  you  say  why  you  did  not  give  that 
answer  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
— The  only  reason  probably  is  that  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  question  correctly. 

1707.  That  is  the  only  explanation  you  can  give  of 
it  ? — That  is  the  only  explanation  of  it. 

1708.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Frail  ? 
—Yes,  I  do. 

1709.  Of  Shrewsbury  ?— Yes. 

1710.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Frul  here  during  the  time 
you  were  at  Gloucester  ? — I  did. 

1711.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? — Li  the  street,  I  am 
pretty  sure  it  was. 

1712.  On  what  day  ? — ^I  think  it  was  the  day  after 
I  got  here,  on  the  Wednesday. 

1713.  What  day  was  it  you  saw  him  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  on  the  Wednesday. 

1714.  In  what  street  waa  it  ? — ^It  was  close  by  the 
Cross  here,  where  there  are  lour  streets. 

1715.  Was  he  alone  ? — Yes,  he  was  alone. 

1716.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  ? — No. 

1717.  Not  in  the  street  ?— No. 

1718.  Did  you  know  where  be  was  stopping  in 
Gloucester  ? — No. 

1719.  Did  you  not  know  that  he  was  stopping 
at  the  Wellington  ? — I  am  not  certain  that  he  was 
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Btaying  there.     I  saw  him,  I  think,  in  the  coffee- 
room  ;  but  I  did  not  want  him  to  see  me. 

1720.  Tou  aaj  you  are  not  certain  that  he  was 
staying  there  ;  but  you  saw  him  in  the  Wellington  ? 
. Yes  ;  he  came  in,  and  I  went  out  at  the  other  door. 

1721.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  you  had  seen  him 
in  the  coffee-room  <  at  the  Wellington  when  I  asked 
you  where  he  was  staying  ? — I  was  not  positive  about 
his  stopping  there;  he  might  merely  come  in,  you 
know,  and  go  out  again. 

1722.  What  time  of  the  day  was  it  that  you  saw 
him  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  Wellington  ? — About 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  of  the  day. 

1723.  On  what  day? — I  think  it  was  on  the 
"Wednesday. 

1724.  You  had  seen  him  in  Gloucester  on  that  day 
in  the  afternoon  ? — No  ;  it  was  in  the  evening  when 
I  saw  him  then. 

1725.  In  the  street  in  Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

1726.  AVhat  time  was  it  when  you  saw  him  in  the 

street  ? I  should  think  between  seven  and  eight 

o'clock.    I  know  I  came  up  with  a  letter  to  the  post 
office. 

1727.  Tou  had  no  conversation  with  him  at  all, 
had  you  ? — No. 

1728.  Did  you  see  him  again  on  the  following 

day  ? No.     I  never  saw  him  afterwards  ;  not  in 

Gloucester. 

1729.  Do  you  know  at  what  time  he  went  away 
from  Gloucester  ? — No. 

1730.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you,  or  do  you  know 
whether  he  said  anything  to  any  person,  about  his 
stopping  in  Gloucester  ? — ^No. 

1731.  Had  you  any  conversation  or  communication 
with  any  one  about  Mr.  Frail  ? — Never. 

1732.  Did  you  tell  any  person  that  you  had  seen 
Mr.  Frail  here  ? — I  think  I  told  Thompson. 

1733.  Did  you  tell  anyone  else  ? — No;  but  I  recol- 
lect at  Mr,  Wilton's,  when  I  was  there,  that  some 
gentleman  came  in,  and  said  that  Mr.  Frail  was  in 
Gloucester. 

1734.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  What  day  was  that  ? — 
That  would  be  the  first  day. 

1735.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  On  the  Tuesday  ? — Yes. 

1736.  Somebody  came  in  when  you  were  at 
Mr.  Wilton's,  and  swd  that  Mr.  Frail  was  in  Glou- 
cester ? — ^Yes. 

1737!  Did  you  then  say  that  you  had  seen  him 
there  ?— No.     I  had  not  seen  him  then. 

1738.  You  did  not  say  at  that  tiine  that  you  had 
seen  him  ? — ^No,  I  could  not,  because  I  had  not 
seen  him  then. 

1739.  Did  Mr.  Frail  know  you  ?— Yes. 

1740.  He  knew  you  and  your  name  and  your  occu- 
pation ? — Oh  yes. 

1741.  And  I  suppose  you  knew  Mr.  FraU  and  his 
occupation  ? — Yes. 

1742.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  he  see  you? — Not 
that  I  know  of.  If  he  had  he  would  have  spoken 
to  me. 

1743.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Frail 
since  the  eleclion  ? — I  saw  him  during  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  several  times. 

1744.  Did  you  see  him  with  regard  to  the  Glou- 
cester election  before  the  inquiry  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  began  ?  —  I  think 
I  did.  I  am  very  often  down  there  when  there  is 
Parliamentary  business  going  on,  and  so  is  Mr.  Frail. 

1745.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Frail 
about  this  election  ? — No  ;  indeed  I  have  not  spoken 
to  him  about  any  elections  at  all  lately. 

1746.  You  had  no  communication  or  conversation 
with  Mr.  Frail  respecting  this  Gloucester  election, 
either  during  the  time  it  was  progressing  or  since  ? 
—No. 

1747.  Has  any  communication  been  made  to  you 
by  Mr.  Frail  in  any  way  ? — ^No. 

1748.  Were  you  ever  employed  by  Mr.  Frail  in 
electioneering  matters  ? — ^I  have  worked  at  one  elec- 
tion where  he  has  been,  but  not  under  Mr.  FraiL 

1749.  One  election,  and  only  one  ? — Only  one. 


1750.  You  made  a  communication  to  Sir  Robert      J.  Clarke. 

Garden  before  you  gave  your  evidence  before  the  

Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?— Yes.  ^^  ^T'-  ^^iS. 

1751.  You  felt  discontented  that  you  had  not  been 

ftaid  the  money  that  you  expected  to  have  received 
or  your  services  in  coming  down  to  Gloucester  ? — 
I  did. 

1752.  And  in  consequence  of  the  discontent  yon 
felt  yon  made  the  communication  which  you  did  to 
Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — Yes. 

1753.  Was  any  inducement  held  out  by  any  per- 
son to  you  to  make  that  communication  before  yon 
addressed  Sir  Robert  Carden  on  the  subject  ?  — 
No.     I  never  spoke  to  any  person  about  it. 

1754.  No  inducement  of  any  sort  was  held  out  to 
you  ? — No  ;  none  whatever. 

1755.  Had  you  any  communication  with  Mr. 
Thompson  about  the  nonpayment  of  your  remu- 
neration ? — Ob  yes. 

1756.  After  the  election  ? — After  the  election. 

1757.  Did  you  tell  him  of  your  discontent  ? — Yes, 
I  did. 

1758.  And  did  you  tell  him  what  you  would  do  in 
the  event  of  your  not  being  paid  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  I  did  or  not,  because  I  was  to  see  him  on 
the  Tuesday  after.  He  was  to  see  his  party,  and  get 
the  money,  and  pay  me  ;  but  I  never  saw  him  after- 
wards. 

1759.  Did  you  write  to  him  ? — I  wrote  to  him. 
I  wrote  him  a  statement  of  the  evidence  I  was  pre- 
pared to  give  before  the  committee. 

1760.  Before  you  communicated  with  Sir  Robert 
Carden  ? — Yes.  I '  also  wrote  another  statement  to 
Mr.  Gilbert's  office ;  and  I  told  him  that  unless  I 
was  properly  settled  with  by  Thompson  I  should  be 
at  liberty  to  do  as  I  liked. 

1761.  That  unless  you  were  properly  settled  with 
you  should  make  a  communication  of  the  part  that 
you  and  Thompson  had  taken  with  respect  to  this 
election  ? — Yes. 

1762.  What  were  you  to  have  received  ?-:-£50 ; 
and  if  both  Liberal  candidates  were  returned  I  was 
to  have  more. 

1763.  With  whom  was  the  agreement  for  that 
payment  made  ? — Thompson. 

1764.  That  was  made  after  you  came  to  Gloucester  ? 
— After  I  came  to  Gloucester. 

1765.  You  came  down  from  Londop  on  receiving 
that  card  on  speculation  ? — Well,  yes,  of  course. 

1766.  Thompson  did  not  fulfil  the  contract  which 
he  had  entered  into  with  you.  How  much  money 
had  you  received  ? — I  received  5/.  from  Thompson, 
and  I  paid  3/.  for  expenses  at  Gloucester. 

1767.  Was  that  the  total  amount  you  had  received 
before  you  communicated  with  Sir  Robert  Carden  ? 
—Yes. 

1768.  Are  the  statements  that  you  have  made  here 
to-day  the  correct  and  true  evidence  which  you  are 
prepared  to  give  as  to  the  transactions  in  which  you 
yourself  were  engaged  ? — .Yes. 

1769.  Have  you  seen  Thompson  since  that  time  ? — 
I  have  not  seen  him,  I  should  think,  for  these  three 
or  four  months. 

1770.  Have  you  seen  him  since  the  inquiry  before  • 
the  Committee  of  the  House  .of  Commons  ? — No  ; 

nor  long  before  that. 

1771.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ? — No,  I  do 
not. 

1772.  Have  you  written  to  him  ? — I  sent  a  state- 
ment to  him  of  what  I  could  prove,  which  be  knew, 
about  the  money  that  was  paid  to  Mr.  Wilton  ;  I 
sent  it  by  post  to  his  own  house,  and  I  never  heard 
from  him  since. 

1773.  Have  you  written  to  him  since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  inquiry  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ? — No. 

1774.  Has  he  written  to  you  ? — No. 

1775.  Have  you  received  more  money  than  that 
5^  in  respect  of  your  services  at  Gloucester  ? — T 
have. 

1776.  You  did  receive  25/.  ?— Yes. 
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1777.  £25  was  paid  to  you  by  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Kingdon  ? — Yes. 

1778.  Is  that  Mr.  Kingdon  a  clerk  employed  by 
Mr.  Gilbert? — He  is  employed  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  office, 
but  in  what  capacity  1  do  not  Isnow. 

1779.  When  was  that  sum  of  25/.  paid  to  you  ? — 
It  was  a  long  time  after  I  was  served  with  the 
Speaker's  warrant. 

1780.  After  the  communication  had  been  made  by 
you  to  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — A  long  time  after  that. 

1781.  And  before  you  gave  your  evidence  before 
the  committee  ? — Yes. 

1782.  Did  you  see  either  Mr.  Gilbert  or  Mr.  Webb 
after  your  return  from  Gloucester  to  London  ? — I  saw 
Mr.  Webb  once.  I  called  at  the  office  to  know  if  he 
knew  where  Thompson  was,  for  I  wanted  to  have  a 
settlement  with  him  ;  and  Mr.  Webb  said  he  did  not 
know  anything  about  him,  nor  where  he  was. 

1783.  How  long  was  that  after  the  election  ? — I 
should  think  it  might  bo  perhaps  three  weeks. 

1784.  Did  you  not  theu  make  any  statement  to 
Mr.  Webb  as  to  your  disappointment  at  not  having 
received  the  money  that  was  promised  to  you  ? — Yes. 

1785.  What  did  Mr.  Webb  say  to  that  ? — He  said 
lie  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it ;  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it  in  any  shape  or  way.  Ho  said  he 
tliought  I  was  hardly  dealt  with  by  Thompson. 

1786.  Did  you  ever  see  any  receipt  given  to 
Thompson  for  money  paid  to  Mr.  Wilton  by  Thomp- 
son  V — No. 

1787.  Did  you  hear  from  Thompson  that  any 
receipt  was  given  for  money  ? — No. 

1788.  Has  any  promise  been  made  to  you  by  Sir 
Robert  Garden  as  to  any  remuneration  that  should 
be  made  to  you  for  the  evidence  that  you  might  give  ? 
—No. 

1789.  You  have  never  been  promised  any  sum  of 
money  at  all  by  any  person  in  respect  of  your 
evidence  ?— No  ;  the  only  money  I  got  was  for  my 
day's  attendance  before  the  Gommittee  of  the  House 
Commons ;  that  was  three  guineas,  and  4«.  6rf.  for 
cab  hire. 

1790.  Before  you  made  the  statement  did  you  write 
to  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— I  did. 

1791.  Did  you  hold  out  to  him  a  possibility  of  your 
imparting  some  information  if  you  were  paid  for  it  ? 
—No. 

1792.  Nothing  of  that  sort?— The  word  "paid" 
was  not  used  at  all.  I  told  him  I  had  been  very  ill 
used  by  the  party. 

I7a3.  And  that  therefore  you  wished  to  make  a 
disclosure  ? — Yes. 

1794.  But  there  were  no  terms  entered  into  between 
vou  and  Sir  Robert  Garden,  or  anyone  else  on  his 
behalf,  with  regard  to  the  price  to  be  paid  to  you  for 
your  evidence  ? — None  whatever. 

1795.  Has  any  intimation  been  made  to  you  that 
if  you^did  give  your  evidence  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  them  you  should  receive  some  payment,  or  some 
consideration  for  it  ? — None  whatever. 

1796.  Have  yoij  since  that  time  received  anything 
at  all  from  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — No. 

1 797.  Or  from  any  member  of  his  party  ? — ^No, 
I  have  not. 

1798.  And  are  you  without  expectation  of  receiving 
anything  ? — I  say  in  my  evidence  that  I  think  I  ought 
to  have  something  for  what  I  have  done. 

17  i9.  But  have  you  a  strong  expectation  that  your 
evidence  will  be  remunerated  ? — No ;  I  do  not  know 
that  it  will. 

1800.  Have  you  a  strong  expectation  that  it  will  ? 
— No,  I  have  not. 

1801.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  I  understand  that  you 
came  on  the  Tuesday  to  Gloucester  ? — On  the  Tues- 
day night  I  left  London. 

1802.  And  arrived  on  Wednesday  morning  ? — Yes. 

1803.  On  Wednesday  you  saw  Mr.  Wilton  ? — Yes, 
at  his  own  home. 

1804.  Where  did  you  sleep  on  Wednesday  night  ? 

At  the  Gloucester  Goflfee-house.    The  night  before 

I  slept  at  the  Wellington. 


1805.  You  mean  the  morning  when  you  arrived  ? 
—Yes. 

1806.  And  on  the  Wednesday  night  you  slept  at 
the  Gloucester  ?— Yes. 

1 807.  Where  did  you  sleep  on  the  Thursday  night? — 
I  slept  at  the  Gloucester  every  night  while  1  was  there. 

1808.  On  the  Wednesday  night  and  the  Thursday 
night  ? — Yes. 

1809.  And  on  the  Friday  night  ? — Yes. 

1810.  And  on  the  Saturday  night  ? — Yes. 

1811.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Wilton  every  day  there  ? — 
I  am  not  certain  about  every  day. 

1812  Did  you  see  him  on  the  Thursday  ? — Yes, 
I  am  pretty  sure  I  did.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was 
on  the  nomination  morning. 

1813.  Did  you  see  him  to  speak  to  him  on  the 
Thursday  ? — It  is  probable  I  might  have. 

1814.  You  have  already  said  you  did  ? — I  think  I 
did.     He  was  there  almost  every  day. 

1815.  Did  you  speak  to  Mr.  Wilton  on  the  Thurs- 
day ? — I  should  be  sure  to. 

1816.  What  time  did  you  go  to  bed  on  the  Thurs- 
day night  ? — We  never  went  to  bed  before  one  or 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

1817.  Who  do  you  mean  by  "we"? — Thompson 
and  myself. 

1818.  Were  there  a  groat  number  of  people  who 
saw  you  upon  that  day?  Had  you  communications 
with  a  great  number  of  people  upon  that  day  ? — 
Several  called. 

1819.  Mention  the  names  of  some  of  them  ? — I 
cannot,  because  I  was  quite  a  stranger  to  the  parties. 

1820.  Where  did  these  people  call  and  see  you  ?— . 
At  the  Gloucester. 

1821.  Where  ?— In  the  coffijc-room. 

1822.  What  did  they  call  to  speak  to  you  about  ? — 
About  the  election  ;  how  it  was  getting  on,  and  what 
had  been  done. 

1823.  Was  Thompson  present  when  they  came  ? — 
Generally. 

1824.  Did  they  come  to  you  or  to  Thompson  ? — 
They  inquired  for  Thompson. 

1825.  You  are  quite  certain  of  that  ? — I  am  certain 
of  it. 

1826.  Who  did  they  ask  for  Thompson  ? — ^I  suppose 
they  would  ask  the  servants  and  waiters. 

1827.  Did  you  hear  anybody  ask  for  Thompson  ?— 
I  did 

1828.  Who  did  they  ask  ? — ^The  servants. 

1829.  The  servants  of  the  hotel  ?— Yes. 

1830.  You  said  you  frequently  heard  them  ;  what 
did  they  say  ?  "  Is  Mr.  Thompson  in  ?" — Yes,  "  Is 
Mr.  Thompson  in  ?" 

1831.  You  will  swear  that  ? — Yes,  of  course  I  do. 

1832.  You  have  told  us  before  that  Mr.  Thompson 
was  there  under  the  name  of  Thornton? — Yes, 
Thornton. 

1833.  Yon  said  just  now  "  Thompson  "  ? — Through- 
out the  evidence  it  is  Thompson. 

1834.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  you  were  in 
Gloucester  on  the  Thursday  at  all  ? — Gertainly. 

1835.  Between  the  Wednesday  and  the  Friday  you 
did  not  go  up  to  town  ? — I  did  not 

1836.  Who  communicated  to  you  that  Frail  was  in 
the  town  ?— The  first  I  heard  of  it  was  at  Mr.  Wil- 
ton's ;  some  gentleman  came  in  and  said  that  Mr.  Frail 
was  in  the  town. 

1837.  It  was  not  Mr.  Wilton  who  told  you,  was  it  ? 
—No. 

1838.  Was  it  you  who  told  Mr.  Wilton?— No. 

1839.  Do  you  know  what  train  Sir  Robert  Garden 
came  to  Gloucester  by  ? — I  do  not. 

1840.  You  do  not  know  ? — No. 

1841.  Were  you  in  the  station  when  he  arrived? — 
I  was. 

1842.  Then  you  must  know  the  train  he  came  by  ? 
—I  saw  him  at  the  station. 

1843.  You  saw  him  come  ? — ^Yes. 

1844.  Did  you  communicate  that  fact  to  Mr.  Wil- 
ton ? — ^Yes ;  I  sfud  I  saw  Sir  Robert  Garden  come, 
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hut  it  was  the  morning  train  when  I  saw  Sir  Robert 
Garden  at  the  station. 

1845.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Wilton  at  the  same  time 
that  Mr.  Frail  came  in  the  same  train  with  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

1846.  You  swear  that  ?— Yes. 

1847.  You  are  on  your  oath,  you  know  ? — Yes. 

1848.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  train  was  it  that 
Sir  Robert  Garden  did  come  by? — The  morning 
train. 

\M9.  {Mr. Fitzgerald.)  What  time?  —  Perhaps 
11  or  12  o'clock ;  I  scarcely  know  the  time  the  trains 
come  in  here. 

1850.  And  you  are  prepared  to  swear  you  had  no 
communication  with  Mr.  Frail  the  whole  time  he  was 
here  ? — Yea. 

1851.  Did  you  ever  tell  Mr.  Wilton  that  in  the 
event  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  being  returned  you  had 
heard  sufficient  cases  of  bribery  to  unseat  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — No. 

1852.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Wilton  that  ?— No. 

1833.  You  never  told  him  so  ? — ^No,  certainly 
not. 

1854.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  never  told  it  to  any 
one  ? — ^No. 

18o5.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  Mr.  Wilton  ask  you, 
upon  that,  to  remain  in  Gloucester  to  hunt  out  those 
cases  of  bribery  ? — No,  he  did  not ;  certainly  not. 

1856.  Did  Mr.  Wilton  ask  you  if  you  would  stay 
in  Gloucester  to  hunt  out  those  cases  of  bribery  ? — 
^'o. 

1857.  Did  Mr.  Wilton  ask  you  to  watch  the  oppo- 
sito  party,  as  you  were  not  employed  to  spend  the 
uioncy  for  his  party  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  that,  I  was  engaged  in  the  country  elsewhere^ 
that  would  better  pay  me  than  to  remain  here. 

1858.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  were  you  engaged 
in  the  country  ? — I  was  engaged  in  East  Surrey. 

1859.  Where  ?— And  Middlesex. 

1860.  Had  you  those  engagements  in  Surrey  and 
JNfiddlesex  at  the  time  you  were  in  Gloucester? — No  j 
but  I  knew  I  should  have  them. 

1861.  Were  you  engaged  at  the  time  you  were  in 
Gloucester  ? — No  ;  but  I  knew  1  should  be  engaged 
the  moment  I  got  back. 

1862.  Mr.  Wilton  did  ask  you  to  remain  in  Glou- 
cester, I  understand  you  to  say  ? — No ;  he  did  not  ask 
nie  to  remain. 


1863.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  When  was  the  last  time 
you  saw  Mr.  Wilton  ? — On  the  nomination  day. 

1864.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  see  him  on  the 
day  of  polling  ? — I  think  I  did  not. 

1866.  On  the  Saturday  ? — Not  on  the  Saturday. 

1866.  What  day  did  you  go  to  London? — On  the 
Sunday. 

1867.  Have  you  ever  stated  that  you  went  on  the 
Monday  ? — No, ;  it  is  a  misprint. 

1868.  {Mr.  fVelford.)  Did  you  And  Thompson  go 
back  together  ? — We  did. 

1869.  Who  paid  the  fare?— He  paid  his  fare, 
and  I  paid  mine. 

1870.  Did  you  ever  go  to  the  Saracen's  Head  in 
this  town  ? — I  did. 

1871.  What  did' you  go  for?  —  Some  gentleman 
called,  and  saw  Mr.  Thompson  ;  he  said  there  were  a 
party  of  voters  at  the  Saracen's  Head,  and  that  they 
had  better  be  seen ;  that  they  wanted  some  money, 
and  that  if  something  was  not  done  they  would  go 
over  to  the  other  party. 

1872.  Did  you  go  to  the  Saracen's  Head  ? — I  did. 

1873.  Who  did  you  see  there? — I  do  not  know  ; 
they  were  strangers  to  me  j  and  I  told  the  gentleman 
who  was  there  I  would  see  him  the  next  morning 
about  it. 

1874.  Whtrt  street  is  the  Saracen's  Head  in,  do 
you  know  ? — No  ;  down  that  way  [pointing  in  the 
direction  of  the  Eastgate  Street^. 

1875.  Did  you  see  the  voters  there? — I  saw  parties 
who  I  was  told  were  voters. 

1876.  What  did  you  say  when  you  were  there  ? — 
I  told  the  gentleman  who  seemed  to  have  the  manage- 
ment of  it,  that  I  would  call  again  in  the  morning. 

1 877.  Did  you  hear  anybody  make  a  communica- 
tion to  Thompson  on  the  subject? — There  was  a 
person  came  down.  ' 

1878.  Do  you  know  who  he  was  ? — I  do  not. 

1879.  What  day  was  that? — It  might  be  on  the 
Thursday ;  no,  it  was  the  evening  before  the  nomi- 
nation. 

1880.  Whom  did  you  ask  for  when  you  got  there  ? 
— I  asked  for  the  committee-room. 

1881.  Whom  did  the  person  who  came  for 
Mr.  Thompson  inquire  for? — For  Mr.  Thompson  ;  at 
least  Mr.  Thornton. 

1882.  Was  he  a  person  who  you  had  seen  before? 
— No. 


J  Clarke. 
27  Sept.  18S9 


James  Bretherton  called,  and  further  examined ; 


J.  Bretherlon. 


1883.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  were  examined  yester- 
day with  regard  to  your  knowledge  of  the  accounts  ? 
— I  was. 

1884.  And  upon  your  examination  I  asked  you  if 
you  were  aware  of  there  being  any  outstanding  ac- 
counts which  the  candidates  in  the  Liberal  interest 
were  liable  to  pay,  and  you  told  mo  there  none  ;  you 
remember  that  ? — Yes. 

1885.  Since  you  were  examined  Mr.  Wilton  has 
been  examinisd  ;  and  he  has  told  us  that  he  borrowed 
2001.  from  you  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

1886.  Has  that  200/.  been  paid  to  you  ?— It  has 
not. 

1887.  Who  do  you  consider  liable  to  repay  you 
that  money  ? — Mr.  Wilton. 

1888.  Do  you  know  for  what  purpose  that  money 
was  borrowed  by  Mr.  Wilton  ? — It  was  for  election 
purposes. 

1889.  Should  you  not  rather  have  expected  that 
money  to  be  reimbursed  to  you  by  the  gentlemen  who 
were  more  immediately  engaged  in  that  election, 
namely,  the  candidates? — ^I  did  not  know  in  what 
way  Mr.  Wilton  might  be  repaid  ;  I  took  his  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  money  when  I  lent  it  at  two 
different  times.' 

1890.  But  you  knew  that  it  was  obtained  by  him 
for  the  purposes  of  the  election? — I  did  ;  and  I  was 
prepared  to  have  stated  that  yesterday,  but  there  was 
no  question  which  would  have  led  to  the  answer,    I 


was  asked  simply  whether  I  had  paid  any  money  for 
illegitimate  purposes. 

1891.  No.  I  will  rend  the  question  that  was  put 
to  you  : — "  Do  you  know  that  besides  those  accounts 
"  that  have  boon  so  paid  there  are  other  accounts 
"  outstanding  for  which  the  persons  to  whom  the 
"  money  is  due,  or  alleged  to  be  due,  expect  they 
"  shall  be  afterwards  reimbursed  by  either  of  the 
"  candidates  ?" — I  answered  not,  and  I  do  not. 

]  892.  Then  you  are  asked,  "  Has  any  claim  been 
"  made  upon  you  since  the  rendering  of  that  ac- 
"  count?  A.  No.  Q.  No  claim  has  been  made? 
"  A.  Not  that  I  recollect ;  I  do  not  recollect  any  at 
"  all.  Q.  To  the  best  of  your  belief,  is  there  any 
"  account  outstanding  which  either  Mr.  Price  or 
"  Mr.  Monk  might  be  called  on  to  pay  ?  A.  I  believe 
"  not,  to  the  best  of  my  belief;  I  have  no  doubt 
"  about  it ;  there  is  none  so  far  as  I  am  aware  of." 
That  is  so. 

1893.  Do  you  not  think  that  when  those  questions 
were  put  to  you  it  was  your  duty  to  have  stated, 
"  There  was  a  sum  of  200L  which  I  advanced  to  Mr. 
Wilton  on  account  of  election  expenses,  and  I  expect 
that  to  be  repaid  ?" — If  I  had  been  asked  if  I  had 
advanced  any  money  for  the  purpose  of  the  election,  I 
was  prepared  to  have  stated  my  loan  to  Mr.  Wilton. 
I  knew  ho  was  to  be  examined  afterwards,  and  would 
state  having  borrowed  that  sum  from  me,  and  I  was 
fully  prepared  to  have  stated  it  myself  if  a  question 
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had  been  asked  which  would  have  led  to  the  answer. 
I  might  be  wrong,  and  it  was  one  of  the  points  I  in- 
tended to  mention  when  I  presented  myself  this 
morning. 

1894.  I  am  glad  you  did  intend  to  correct  it,  but  it 
occurred  to  us  that  it  would  have  been  more  satis- 
factory for  you  to  have  given  the  explanation  at 
once  ? — ^I  was  expecting  a  question  to  be  put  to  me  to 
lead  to  that  answer. 

1895.  The  question  was  of  a  general  nature  ? — ^I 
thought  it  would  have  implied  a  knowledge  on  my 
part  that  the  money  was  to  be  expended  for  an  illegal 
purpose,  which  I  could  not  say  1  knew,  whatever  I 
may  have  suspected. 

1896.  That  was  not  implied  by  the  question  put  to 
you  ? — I  thought  it  would  have  been. 

1897.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.')  When  was  the  money 
lent?— £100  on  the  29th  and  100/.  on  the  30th. 

1898.  That  was  the  nomination  and  the  polling 
day?— Yes.  . 

1899.  At  what  hour  in  the  morning  was  it  bor- 
rowed ? — ^I  think  early  in  the  morning. 

1900.  Early  in  the  morning  on  both  days  ? — ^I 
am  not  certain  about  the  first  day,  but  I  know  the 
second  day  was  before  ten  in  the  morning. 

1901.  Did  you  not  suppose,  the  money  being  bor- 
rowed at  that  time,  that  it  was  to  be  spent  in  illegal 
expenses  ? — I  really  did  not  inquire  whether  it  was 
or  not ;  I  might  have  suspected  it  was. 

1902.  I  ask  whether  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
borrowed  did  not  lead  you  to  that  inference  ? — It 
might  have  led  me  to  suspect  as  much,  but  I  knew 
Mr.  Wilton  was  generally  employed  in  the  conduct  of 
the  election  ;  that  he  wap  more  a  manager  than  any- 
one else ;  and  for  what  purpose  he  might  need  the 
money  I  could  not  tell ;  I  abstained  from  inquiring 
because  I  had  no  wish  to  know. 

1903.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  stated  yesterday  that 
you  were  one  of  the  managers  of  the  election  ? — Of 
the  legal  part  of  the  election. 

1904.  And  you  conceived  Mr.  Wilton  to  be  the 
manager  of  the  illegal  part ;  is  not  that  so  ? — When  I 
say  "  legal "  I  mean  the  professional  part. 

1905.  Did  you  not  believe  that  Mr.  Wilton  was 
the  manager  of  that  part  which  was  contrary  to  law  ? 
— I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

1906.  Will  you  say  positively  that  you  did  not  ? — 
I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

1907.  Did  you  not  believe  then  that  your  200/. 
was  to  be  employed  for  bribery  ? — No,  I  cannot  say 
I  did. 

1908.  You  suspected  it  ? — I  suspected,  of  course, 
that  a  portion  of  it  might  be,  but  I  lent  it  to  Mr. 
Wilton,  taking  no  other  security  than  his,  and  I  have 
no  one  else  to  look  to  but  him. 

1909.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Mr.  Wilton  made  no  state- 
ment to  you  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  required 
the  money  ? — ^No. 

1910.  He  merely  came,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Bretherton, 
«  I  want  200/.r— £100  on  the  29th  and  100/.  on  the 
30th. 

1911.  That  was  <he  only  statement  he  made  to  you, 
"I  want  100/.?" — "I  must  have  some  money;  let  me 
"  have  100/." 

1912.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  For  the  election  ?— I  knew 
it  was  for  the  election,  of  course. 

19 1 3.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  And  you,  discreetly,  did 
not  ask  for  what  special  purpose  he  wanted  the 
money  ? — I  did  not  ask. 

1914.  Have  you  any  other  explanation  to  make  of 
your  evidence  ? — ^I  have ;  I  should  say  that  when  I 
was  called  yesterday  I  did  not  expect  to  be  examined 
so  soon  ;  it  was  by  accident  that  I  was  in  court,  and 
I  was  therefore  not  prepared  with  the  statement  I 
should  make.  One  of  the  questions  asked  was,  whether 
I  had  made  any  payments  beyond  those  stated  in  the 
audited  account,  and  I  believe  I  answered, "  No  ;"  and 
I  still  say  that  I  have  made  none  that  the  members 
were  asked  to  pay  or  knew  anything  about ;  but  the 
account  itself  had  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  the 
petition  that  was  heard  in  London. 


.  1915.  {Mrf  Welford.)  The  account  sent  in  to  the 
auditor  ? — The  account  sent  in  to  the  election  auditor 
had  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  the  petition,  and 
there  were  certain  names  that  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  omit.  I  should  say  that  previously,  I  believe,  a 
certun  sum  had  been  named  to  Mr.  Monk  as  the 
amount  of  the  expenses  ;  in  that  amount  certain  sums 
had  been  included  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
omit  from  the  audited  account,  as  it  would  probably 
have  to  be  produced  before  the  election  committee. 

1916.  Which  sums  you  had  paid  ?i— Which  sums 
had  been  paid. 

1917.  Which  sums  were  paid  by  you  ? — Were  paid 
by  me,  or  were  to  be  paid. 

1918.  And  you  wish,  I  suppose,  to  supply  the 
account  ? — I  wish  to  supply  the  account ;  I  should 
also  add,  that  in  order  to  balance  the  accounts  as  nearly 
as  could  be  certain  sums  were  added  on  the  other 
side  ;  names  omitted  ;  some  were  omitted  altogether  ; 
others  were  omitted  as  to  part  of  their  demand,  the 
whole  having  been  paid. 

1919.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Can  you  give  us  the  names 
that  were  omitted  altogether  ? — The  names  omitted 
altogether  were  Mr.  Evans,  an  attorney. 

1920.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  How  much  ?— .£"25.  Mr. 
Roberts,  25/.,  an  attorney ;  Brewer  Monk,  15/. ; 
Probert,  5/. 

1921.  What  Christian  name  ? — William. 

1922.  Are  the  Christian  names  given  in  that  list  ? 
— No,  they  are  not ;  I  can  put  them  in.  Those  four 
items  were  for  services  previous  to  and  at  the  elec- 
tion. 

1923.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  was  the  amount  to 
Brewer  Monk  ? — .€'15. 

1924.  Were  there  any  other  names  than  those  you 
have  given  that  were  wholly  omitted  ? — Yes,  one 
more,  Hutton. 

1925.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  is  he  ?— A  hair- 
dresser. 

1926.  What  is  his  Christian  name? — Charles. 

1927.  How  much  ?— 7/.  10*. 

1928.  What  was  that  for  ? — ^For  rent  of  committee- 
room. 

1929.  What  room  was  that  ? — A  district  committee- 
room. 

1930.  In  his  own  house  ? — In  his  own  house.  Those 
are  the  names  that  were  entirely  omitted  ;  the  others 
were  omitted  merely  as  to  part ;  the  printer's  bill,  Mr. 
Jeynes,  a  portion  of  that  was  omitted. 

1931.  How  much? — 4/13  8«.  ;  that  is  the  omission. 
He  had  been  paid  in  full.     Mr.  Henley. 

1932.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Is  he  a  printer  ? — He  is 
a  printer. 

1933.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  much  ?— €13.  The 
Gloucester  Journal,  6/.  19«.  ;  and  Gardiner,  the  bill 
poster,  5/.  6«.  Those  were  the  amounts  omitted  from 
the  account  which  had  been  actually  paid. 

1934.  The  four  persons  whose  names  you  have  last 
read  were  paid  a  portion  ? — They  are  in  the  account 
for  a  portion  which  was  considered  to  be  strictly 
proper ;  the  other  that  was  doubtful  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  omit.  They  would  have  gone  in  for  the 
whole,  every  one  of  those,  but  for  the  petition  ;  it  was 
thought  advisable,  with  a  view  to  the  petition,  to  omit 
them  from  the  account,  some  of  them  wholly,  and 
some  only  in  part. 

1935.  You  thought,  on  an  examination  of  the 
account,  that  if  any  pressure  were  put  upon  the 
witnesses  with  regard  to  any  of  these  sums,  it  might 
transpire  that,  either  wholly  or  partly,  they  were 
paid  for  illegal  purposes  ? — Yes ;  it  was  thought  so, 
or  that  they  would  prove  agency.  As  to  the  first  four 
items  I  think  the  objection  to  them  was  that  it  would 
be  recognizing  the  parties  as  agents.  I  did  not 
myself  sec  any  necessity  for  the  omission,  but  it 
was  thought  advisable. 

1936.  {Mr.  Welford.)  All  those  sums  were  paid  ? — 
Yes ;  I  should  have  preferred  their  going  into  the 
accounts. 

1937.  Were  they  paid  at  the   same  time  as  the 
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others ;   I  can  hardlj    say   that ;    they   were   paid 
some  at  one  time  and  some  at  another. 

1938.  Had  tbej  been  paid  when  the  auditor's 
account  had  been  sent  in  to  the  election  auditors  ? — 
I  think  mast  of  them  had. 

1939.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Who  objected  to  those  names 
appearing  ? — 1  forget  who  it  was,  but  there  were 
several  persons  present  when  we  were  about  making 
up  the  accounts. 

1940.  Was  any  reason  assigned? — The  reason 
assigned  was  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  them  to 
appear  in  the  audited  accounts. 

1941.  Was  that  because  they  had  been  known  to 
have  been  engaged  themselves  in  illegal  practices  ? — 
That  I  cannot  say,  but  they  had  been  so  mixed  up 
in  the  election  that  anything  they  might  have  been 
proved  to  have  done  would  have  been  considered  as 
having  been  done  by  the  members. 

1942.  They  were  unsafe  names  to  appear  in  the 
account  ? — They  were  unsafe  names  to  appear  in  the 
account,  so  it  was  thought ;  as  I  have  said  just  now, 
I  would  have  allowed  them  to  stand. 

1943.  You,  being  totally  unaware  of  the  illegal 
practices,  would  have  allowed  them  to  stand  ? — Yes. 

1944.  {Mr  Vaughan.)  Have  you  yourself  been 
paid  anything  ? — I  have. 

1945.  Beyond  that  which  appears  in  the  account 
rendered  to  the  auditors  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

1946.  Your  name  appears,  I  think,  for  50/.  ? — I 
am  going  to  explain ;  I  have  not,  in  fact,  received  so 
much  as  that  which  stands  to  my  name  in  the 
account. 

1947.  What  have  you  received  altogether?  —  I 
liave  received  20/.  less  than  I  appear  to  have  received 
by  the  audited  account ;  and  the  same  as  to  Mr.  Smith. 
I  should  say  that  the  sums  I  am  about  to  name  were 
added  to  the  sums  really  paid  to  the  parties,  vnth  a 
view  to  make  up  something  towards  the  amount  of 
these  sums  omitted. 

1948.  Then,  in  fact,  having  obtained  a  certain  sum 
from  the  candidates,  you  wanted  to  show  how  that 
money  was  expended,  and  inasmuch  as  you  omit  it  on 


the  one  side,  you  add  it  on  the  other.   What  were  the    J.  Bretherton. 

added  sums  ? — .£30  to  Mr.  Ellis,  so  that  instead  of  

50/.  he  had  only  20/.  ;  25/.  to  Mr.  Jones,  making  his    27Jcp^i859. 
amount  50/.,  whereas  it  was  only  half  the  amount ; 
20/.  to  myself ;  and  20/.  to  Mr.  Smith,     That  was 
95/.  altogether 

1949.  Do  those  four  last  sums  balance  the  other 
sums  ? — No,  they  do  not  exactly  balance  them  ;  they 
go  a  good  way  towards  it.  That  was  the  statement! 
wished  to  correct.  I  should  say  that  the  members 
knew  nothing  of  that  arrangement ;  they  paid  the 
amount  of  the  audited  account,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  ' 
no  more  ;  no  more  came  to  my  hands. 

1950.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Did  Mr.  ElUs  know  of  that 
arrangement  ? — Yes ;  I  should  add  that  two  small 
bills  have  como  in  that  are  not  paid ;  one  is 
3/.  19<.  Id.,  William  Perris,  that  is  not  paid. 

1951.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  is  William  Perris  ? 
— ^An  innkeeper. 

1952.  What  is  it  for;  refreshments?  —  They  are 
refreshments,  all  of  one  sort,  beer  and  tobacco,  and 
two  bottles  of  sherry  ;  and  the  other  is  Mr.  Bryon 
for  the  hire  of  rooms,  pens,  ink,  &c. 

1953.  What  is  his  Christian  name? — Jefferson. 
Those  are  the  only  two  accounts  that  I  know  of  that 
have  been  sent  in  and  not  paid. 

1954.  What  is  the  public  house  kept  by  Perrjs  ? 
— The  Maidenhead. 

1955.  Jefferson  Bryon's  is  the  Berkeley  Arms  ? — 
The  Berkeley  Arms. 

1956.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  two  sums, 
liave  those  amounts  all  been  paid  ? — They  are  now 
paid,  all  of  them ;  at  the  time  of  the  audited  account 
they  had  not  all  been  paid  ;  but  they  have  all  been  paid 
now. 

1957.  {Mr.  JVelford.)  To  whom  have  those  two 
small  sums  been  charged  ? — They  are  not  charged  to 
any  one ;  the  accounts  have  been  sent  in  to  me  and 
not  paid. 

1958.  I  thought  you  said  the  two  were  paid  ? — 
No ;  they  were  not  paid. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow,  ten  o'clock. 


Third  Day.— 28th  September  1859. 


Richard  Hodges  Cabteb  called  and  further  examined. 


1959.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  understand  you  wish  to 
give  Home  explanation  of  the  evidence  you  gave  to 
us  on  Monday  ? — Yes.  In  the  first  instance,  in  my 
evidence,  I  inadvertently  stated  that  the  petition 
against  Sir  Robert  Garden  after  the  electiot)  of  1857 
wa«  presented  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Price ;  now  Mr. 
Price  was  the  sitting  member,  and  Admiral  Berkeley 
was  the  defeated  candidate,  and  therefore  in  that  re- 
spect I  think  I  was  wrong ;  the  petition  must  have 
been  promoted  by  the  friends  of  Admiral  Berkeley. 
In  the  next  place,  I  was  asked  by  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, of  what  description  of  persons  the  out-voters 
(that  is  the  freemen)  consisted,  and  I  stated  that  some 
of  them  were  country  gentlemen,  some  farmers,  and 
some  dealers  in  cattle,  and  so  on,  and  so  far  I  was 
correct ;  but  I  should  have  added  that  a  great  number 
of  them  were  persons  in  very  indigent  circumstances, 
that  is  to  say,  labourers  and  very  small  tradesmen. 

1960.  That  is  with  regard  to  the  out-freemen  ? — 
Yes. 

1961.  That  is  the  freemen  living  within  the  seven 
miles  and  outside  the  precincts  of  the  city  ? — Without 
the  boundary  of  the  city,  and  within  the  seven  miles. 
I  was  also  asked  as  to  the  time  when  I  ceased  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  elections  here ;  I  find  that  I 
resigned  after  the  election  in  1843.  There  is  another 
thing,  which  I  wish  also  to  have  on  the  notes  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  that  is  that  at  the  time  when  the 


Reform  Act  was  before  the  House,  they  sent  down 
two  commissioners  here.  Lieutenant  Drummond  and 
Captain  Chapman,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  par- 
liamentary boundary,  and  when  the  bill  was  before 
the  House  we  sent  an  enlarged  plan  to  the  committee 
who  had  the  management  of  the  bill,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  that  they  sent  down  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners (I  do  not  know  which  of  them  it  was),  and 
he  went  from  my  house  in  company  with  one  of  the 
electors  round  our  plan  ;  he  approved  of  it,  and  it 
was  introduced  as  an  amendment  when  the  bill  was 
in  the  House  of  Peers  ;  it  was  then  objected  to  by 
one  of  the  Peers  (of  this  county,  I  believe),  and  it 
stood  over,  and  as  far  as  I  could  collect  from  the 
newspapers,  when  the  subject  was  again  mentioned, 
the  noble  Lords  who  were  present  did  not  at  all 
object  to  the  amendment,  but  it  was  said  that  it  was 
received,  in  the  first  instance,  in  so  cavalier  a  spirit 
that  it  was  withdrawn. 

1962.  I  do  not  think  that  that  has  any  particular 
reference  to  the  subject-matter  of  our  inquiry  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  it  has,  but  I  was  asked  the  other  day 
by  one  of  the  Commissioners  whether  the  5,026  would 
have  been  within  our  enlarged  boundary,  and  it 
would.  I  therefore  thought  it  right  to  give  you  the 
fullest  information  I  could  upon  that  matter. 

1963.  Thoss  are  all  the  explanations  you  wish  to 
offer  ? — Those  are  all. 

F4 


tt.  H.  Carter 
28  Sept  1859. 
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38  Sept.  18S<), 


Geoiige  Webb  sworn  and  examined. 


1964.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ? — An  ac- 
countant. 

1965.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — I  reside  at  Bromp- 
ton  in  Middlesex. 

1966.  Where  there  ? — Alexander  Square. 

1967.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr,  Gilbert  ? — 
I  am. 

1968.  What  is  his  Christian  name?  —  Thomas 
Field. 

1969.  Is  he  a  Parliamentary  agent? — ^A  Parlia- 
mcntaiy  and  election  agent. 

1970.  Where  docs  he  carry  on  his  business  ? — At 
25,  Parliament  Street,  Westminster. 

1971.  Does  he  reside  there  ? — No. 

1972.  Where  does  he  reside  ? — He  resides  at  St, 
Vincent's  Parade,  Bristol,  on  Durdham  Down. 

1973.  Is  that  the  address  to  which  you  send  his 
letters  ? — When  he  is  nt  home. 

1974.  When  he  is  in  Bristol? — Just  so.  No;  I  send 
them  to  his  oflBce  oftencr  than  to  his  residence. 

1975.  If  you  have  occasion  to  wi-ite  to  Mr.  Gilbert 
when  ho  is  at  Bristol  do  you  address  your  letters  to 
him  at  St.  Vincent's  Parade,  Durdham  Down,  Bristol  ? 
— No  ;  I  address  them  to  All  Saints  Court,  Bristol, 
his  place  of  business. 

1976.  What  number  there  ? — ^It  is  a  small  place,  I 
am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  number. 

1977.  Are  you  employed  by  Mr.  Gilbert  in  Lon- 
don ? —  I  assist  him  in  his  business  occasionalI}( ; 
generally  in  London. 

1978.  Is  your  employment  permanent  or  only  oc- 
casional ?  — I  may  say  occasional.  I  am  in  partner- 
ship with  him  as  an  accountant  and  appraiser,  but 
not  as  election  agent.  I  am  his  assistant  in  those 
matters  when  he  requires  assistance. 

1979.  Are  you,  generally  speaking,  most  days  at 
the  office  in  Parliament  Street  ? — Yes,  until  lately  ; 
Mr.  Gilbert  has  been  out  of  town,  and  I  hare  been 
out  of  town,  and  the  office  has  been  shut  for  a  fortnight 
or  three  weelcs. 

1980.  The  office  has  been  closed  altogether  ? — Yes, 
except  that  I  send  there  daily  for  letters. 

V!)81.  Why  was  the  office  closed?  —  There  was 
nothing  doing  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  line  of  business,  and  I 
had  business  to  attend  to  myself  in  other  places.  I 
had  his  letters  daily,  and  forwarded  them  to  him 
wherever  he  was. 

1982.  Up  to  what  time  were  you  in  the  habit  of 
giving  regular  attendance  at  the  office  ? — Up  to  about 
a  fortnight  ago,  I  tliink  ;  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
ago.  I  was  taking  the  usual  holiday  ;  most  of  the 
gentlemen  in  that  line  of  business  have  been  out  of 
town  for  the  last  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

1983.  How  long  have  you  been  so  connected  with 
Mr.  Gilbert  ? — About  six  months,  I  should  think  ; 
six  or  eight  months  ;  perhaps  a  little  longer,  I  am 
not  certain. 

1984.  Do  you  know  how  long  Mr.  Gilbert  has 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  Parliamentary  agent  in 
London  ? — Well,  I  should  say  about  a  year  and  a  half 
or  two  years  ;  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell ;  probably  two 
or  three  years. 

1985.  Should  you  say  two  years? — I  should  say 
two  years  ;  certainly  more  than  one. 

1986.  In  London'?— Yes. 

1987.  During  the  time  that  you  have  been  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Gilbert,  until  a  fortnight  ago,  have 
you  been  in  the  habit  of  being  at  the  office  daily  ? — 
Yes,  for  the  last  six  or  seven  months. 

1988.  And  during  that  period  of  time  had  you  an 
opportunity  cf  becoming  acquainted  with  the  various 
businesses  with  which  Mr.  Gilbert  was  connected  ? — 
I  had. 

1989.  Do  you  remember,  some  day  in  the  month  of 
March  or  April  last.  Sir  William  Hayter  oming  to 
Mr.  Gilbert's  office  in  Parliament-street  ? — I  wis  in- 
iormed  by  Mr,  Patch  that  Sir  William  Hayter  had 
been  there. 


1990.  Do  you  know  what  day  that  was  ?— I  do  not. 

1991.  Was  it  in  the  month  of  March  or  the  month 
of  April  ? — I  should  say  April ;  I  think  it  was.  I 
made  no  minute  of  it. 

1992.  Can  you  say  about  what  day  it  was  ? — ^No, 
I  cannot.  I  know  Mr.  Gilbert  was  at  Wakefield ; 
I  remember  that  very  well ;  and  I  remember  he  went 
to  Wakefield  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  I  should  say, 
therefore,  it  was  after  that. 

1993.  Fi"om  the  fact  of  Mr.  Gilbert  having  gone 
to  Wakefield  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  Mr.  GillK-rt 
being  at  Wakefield,  you  should  say  it  was  after  the 
5th  of  April  ? — I  should  say  so ;  it  was,  I  think, 
about  the  5th  of  April  that  he  went. 

1994.  What  communication  did  Mr.  Patch  make 
to  you  upon  the  subject  of  Sir  William  Hayter  hav- 
ing called  on  Mr.  Gilbert  in  Parliament  Street  ? 

Mr.  Patch  told  me  that  Sir  William  Hayter  wanted 
to  see  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  as  he  was  not  there,  I  had 
better  go  up  and  see  him,  as  I  had  previously  known 
Sir  William  Hayter  at  the  East  Worcestershire  elec- 
tion ;  Mr.  Gilbert  had  been  there.  • 

1995.  Did  you  after  that  see  Sir  William  Hayter 
yourself  ? — I  did. 

1996.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? — In  Little  Ryder 
Street ;  I  think  that  was  the  name  of  the  place. 

1997.  Little  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's  ?— Yes. 

1998.  Can  yon  say  what  day  that  was  ? — No,  I 
cannot. 

1999.  Did  you  go  to  seek  Sir  William  Hayter 
there,  or  did  yon  go  there  by  appointment  ? — Patch 
told  me  to  go  there. 

2000.  When  you  saw  Sir  William  Hayter  there, 
what  conversation  took  place  between  you  ?  What 
did  Sir  William  Hayter  say  to  you.  Or  you  to  him,  in 
the  first  instance  ? — He  asked  me  if  Mr.  Gilbert  was 
in  town.  I  told  him,  "  No ;  that  he  was  gone  to 
"  Wakefield." 

2001.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  told  that  to  Sir 
William  ? — I  told  that  to  Sir  William,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge. 

2002.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  "I  said, 'No;  he  is  gone 
"  to  Wakefield'?"— Yes. 

2003.  Go  on. — He  said  he  wanted  some  one  to  go 
to  Gloucester  on  election  business,  and  I  am  not 
certain  whether  he  asked  me  whether  I  could  go  or 
not.  I  said  I  could  not  leave  town,  as  I  had  some 
private  business  in  hand  at  that  time  as  an  account- 
ant. 

2004.  Your  belief  is,  that  he  asked  you  if  you  could 
go  ? — I  rather  think  he  did  ;  but  I  am  not  certain 
that  he  did. 

2005.  You  rather  think  he  did  ask  you  if  you  could 
go  ? — I  think  he  did,  because  I  said  I  knew  a  person 
that  was  trastworthy  that  had  been  engj^ed  by  Mr. 
Gilbert,  and  I  named  his  name  to  him  at  the  time. 

2006.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  said  so?— Yes;  an 
old  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Gilbert's. 

2007.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  When  you  said  that  you 
could  not  go,  as  you  had  some  private  business  of  your 
own  to  attend  to,  you  then  went  on  to  mention  that 
you  could  recommend  a  trustworthy  person  ? — Yes ;  a 
man  who  understood  election  business,  and  had  been 
engaged  in  election  business  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  had 
been  with  Mr.  Gilbert  on  other  occasions  ;  he  was 
introduced  to  me  as  a  very  respectable  gentleman 
who  had  retired  from  business  ;  he  had  been  engaged 
by  the  late  Mr.  Coppock. 

2008.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  say  that  to  Sir 
William  Hayter  ? — No,  I  did  not  say  that  to  Sir 
William  Hayter  ;  I  did  not  say  that  he  had  been  en- 
gaged by  Mr.  Coppock. 

2009.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  am  asking  you  as  to  the 
conversation  between  you  and  Sir  William  Hayter  ; 
what  was  it  that  you  did  say  ? — That  Mr.  Thompson 
had  been  engaged  with  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  by  him  on 
several  occasions  ;  that  he  had  been  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Town  Council  of  London,  the  Corporation 
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of  London,  and  that  I  considered  him  highly  re- 
spectable. 

2010.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  mention  his 
name? — I  did  not  know  then  that  Thompson  had 
been  engaged  for  Mr.  Coppock. 

2011.  Do  you  say  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Town  Council  of  the  city  of  London  ? — Of  the  Cor- 
poration of  London,  and  therefore  I  considered  him 
a  fit  person,  from  what  I  knew  of  him,  to  recommend 
him  to  Sir  William. 

2012.  Did  you  say  that  to  Sir  William  ?— To  the 
best  of  my  remembrance. 

2013.  {Mt.  Vaughan.)  Was  the  answer  you  gave 
this  :  "  I  said  I  could  recommend  a  trustworthy  per- 
"  son  who  understood  election  business,  and  who  had 
"  been  engaged  with  and  by  Mr.  Gilbert  in  election 
"  business?" — ^Yes. 

2014.  You  said  his  name  was  Thompson,  and  that 
he  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Town  Council  of 
London  ? — Of  Uie  Corporation. 

2015.  Upon  your  saying  that,  did  Sir  William 
Hayter  make  any  statement  to  you  ? — ^He  desired  me 
to  wait  a  little,  and  in  about  five  or  ten  minutes,  I 
think,  he  brought  out  a  letter,  directed  to  (I  did  not 
know  the  name  at  the  time)  Mr.  Mofiatt,  to  give  to 
Mr.  Thompson. 

2016.  Had  he  told  you  before  producing  that  letter 
that  you  were  to  engage  Thompson  ? — No. 

2017.  Go  on,  if  you  please.  You  received  the  letter; 
were  any  instructions  given  to  you  at  the  time  you 
received  that  letter,  excepting  that  you  were  to  give 
it  to  Thompson  ? — None  whatever. 

2018.  Did  any  further  communication  then  take 
place  between  yourself  and  Sir  William  Hayter  ? — 
None  whatever. 

2019.  You  left  ?— I  left. 

2020.  Was  anything  said  at  that  time  as  to  the 
object  for  which  a  person  was  required  to  be  sent  to 
Gloucester  ? — Certainly  not. 

2021.  What  did  you  mean  when  you  said  you  could 
recommend  a  trustworthy  person  who  understood 
election  business  ? — Keeping  an  account  of  the  poll, 
aod  so  on  ;  making  out  returns,  and  looking  after  the 
votes,  the  canvass,  and  so  on. 

2022.  Are  you  sure  that  nothing  was  said  at  that 
time  by  Sir  William  Hayter  as  to  the  object  that  he 
had  in  requiring  either  your  services  or  the  services 
of  some  one  else  to  go  to  Gloucester? — Not  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  ;  not  anything  more  than  I  have  told 
you.  I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  Sir  William  Hayter 
since  ;  I  may  have  seen  him  in  the  street,  but  not  to 
have  any  conversation  with  him. 

2023.  Have  you  not  seen  Sir  William  Hayter  since 
that  time  ? — ^Not  to  have  any  conversation  with  him. 

2024.  Have  you  received  any  communication  from 
Sir  William  Hayter  himself  since  then  ? — ^I  have  not. 

2025.  Have  you  received  any  communication  from 
any  other  person  which  you  have  reason  to  believe 
came  from  Sir  William  Hayter  ? — ^No. 

2026.  You  knew  that  Thompson  came  down  to 
Gloucester  ? — He  told  me  he  was  going  to  Gloucester  ; 
he  told  me  that  he  was  engaged,  and  was  going  to 
Gloucester. 

2027.  You  did  not  engage  Thompson  yourself  ? — 
Most  decidedly  not. 

2028.  Do  you  know  who  did  ? — 1  do  not. 

2029.  Did  Thompson  see  Gilbert  ? — ^He  did  not ; 
he  could  not ;  Gilbert  was  at  Wakefield. 

2030.  Did  not  Gilbert  return  to  London  between 
the  time  that  you  had  this  conversation  with  Sir 
William  Hayter  and  the  time  of  the  election  at 
Gloucester  ? — Certainly  not. 

2031.  When  was  it  that  Thompson  told  you  that  he 
was  engaged,  and  was  going  down  to  Gloucester  ? — I 
think  it  was  the  next  day  ;  I  am  not  certain. 

2032.  The  next  day  irfter  your  interview  with  Sir 
William  Hayter  ? — ^The  next  day  after  I  gave  him 
the  letter. 

2033.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  give  him  the 
letter  on  the  same  day  on  which  you  saw  Sir  William  ? 


—Within  three  minutes,  within  five  minutes  of  the       G.  WM. 
time.  — — 

2034.  Was  he  with  you  ? — He  was  waiting  outside;    ^*  Sept.  1859. 
I  considered  him  a  very  trustworthy  man  ;  he  under-      — — ^— 
stood  his  business  ;  and  I  told  him  to  come  with  me. 

2035.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  When  you  gave  the  letter 
to  Thompson,  what  did  you  say  at  the  time  you  gave 
it  to  him? — ^I  told  him  there  was  a  person  who 
understood  how  to  canvass,  and  make  up  election 
accounts,  wanted  for  Gloucester. 

2036.  When  yon  gave  the  letter,  which  you  re- 
ceived from  Sir  William  Hayter,  to  Thompson,  what 
did  you  say  to  Thompson  ? — I  told  him  there  was  a 
person  wanted  at  Gloucester,  and  that  he  was  to  take 
it  to  where  it  was  addressed  (I  did  not  know  the 
person),  and  make  his  own  arrangements,  for  I  had 
something  else  to  do. 

2037.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  upon  that  oc- 
casion ? — No.  He  said  he  knew  the  gentleman  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  very  well.     I  did  not. 

2038.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  see  the  address  ? 
— I  know  I  gave  it  to  Thompson  instantly,  and  he 
'said,  "  This  is  for  a  gentleman  I  know  very  welL 

«  Mr.  Mofiatt." 

2039.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  Thompson  come  to  the 
office  in  Parliament  Street  after  iJiat  ? — He  came 
once  ;  two  or  three  times,  I  think. 

2040.  When  he  came  on  those  two  or  three  oc- 
casions was  it  on  the  business  of  Gloucester  ;  about 
the  Gloucester  election  ? — He  came  to  ask  if  there 
were  any  letters  for  him,  that  is  all. 

2041.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Thompson  did  ?— Yes. 
2042-  When  was  it  that  he  came  ?— After  he  had 

received  the  letter. 

2043.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  When  was  it  that  he  told 
you  he  was  going  down  to  Gloucester  ? — ^I  think  he 
told  me  the  next  day,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance. 

2044.  The  next  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter  ? 
— ^Yes. 

2045.  Was  any  arrangement  come  to  between  you 
and  Thompson  before  he  left  for  Gloucester  as  ta 
communications  which  should  be  made  to  yourself  in 
the  event  of  its  being  necessary  he  should  write  to 
you  ? — He  said,  "In  all  probability  I  may  want 
"  further  assistance  ;  I  may  want  more  hands  than  I 
"  take  with  me,  and  you  had  better  stay  in  town  at 
"  the  King's  Arms.  This  is  no  concern  of  Mr. 
"  Gilbert's,  and  therefore  you  had  better  stay  at  the 
"  Kings's  Arms,  and  I  will  communicate  with  you. 

2046.  "  In  all  probability  I  shall  require  further 
«  assistance ;  more  hands  ?" — ^Yes. 

2047.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  he  say,  "  This  is  no 
«•  affau-  of  Mr,  Gilbert's  ?"— Yes. 

2048.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  "You  had  better  stay  at 
"  the  King's  Arms  ?" — Yes  ;  Brompton  was  at  too 
great  a  distance,  and  I  could  not  sleep  on  the  pre- 
mises in  Parliament  Street. 

2049.  For  what  purpose  were  you  to  stay  at  the 
King's  Arms  ? — ^To  receive  any  communications. 

2050.  To  receive  any  communications  from  him  ? 
—Yes. 

2051.  As  to  what? — ^As  to  sending  up  other  per- 
sons ;  he  was  afraid  he  might  not  have  here  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  hands  who  understood  their  business, 

2052.  As  to  sending  down  other  persons  to  him  ? — 
Yes. 

2053.  To  Gloucester  ?— To  Gloucester  ;  I  did  the 
same  to  Mr.  Gilbert  at  Wakefield. 

2054.  Do  you  undertake  to  swear  that  in  point  of 
fact  that  was  all  the  arrangement  he  made  with  you 
before  he  left  London  for  Gloucester  ? — ^Yes. 

2055.  Do  you  undertake  to  swear  he  told  you  that 
in  all  probability  he  should  require  further  assistance 
and  more  hands,  and  that  you  were  to  remain  at  the 
King's  Arms  to  receive  any  communication  from  him  ? 
—Yes  ;  I  took  down  the  names  of  several  persons,  on 
purpose  to  send  if  they  were  wanted. 

2056.  Who  did  ? — I  did  at  that  time,  such  as  mes- 
sengers or  canvassers. 

2057.  Give  me  the  names  ?— .1  do  not  remember 
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a.  WM.       th6  iiame»  ruaw  ;  I  destroyed  it  at  the  time  ;  I  do  not 

remember  any  name. 

S8  S^t.  18S>.       2058.  How  many  names  did  you  take  down  ?^— 
——-—'     Perhaps  three  or  four. 

2059.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Can  you  mention  diem  ? 
—I  do  not  recollect  them  ;  they  were  strangers  to  me 
that  were  named  ;  it  was  on  a  slip  of  paper,  .and  I 
destroyed  it. 

2060.  {Mr.  Vtmghan.)  Can  you  mention  the  name 
of  one  person  ? — One's  nwne  was  Frederick  Williams. 

2061.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Can  you  give  their  ad- 
dresses ?— I  knew  where  to  find  that  person. 

2062.  He  was  not  a  stranger,  then  ? — He  was  not  a 
stranger  ;  many  persons  called  to  know  if  there  was 
anything  to  do  at  that  time,  knowing  that  Mr.  Gilbert 
was  an  electioneering  agent. 

2063.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  say  that  the  people 
whose  names  were  given  to  you  were  strangers  to 
you  ? — ^Many  -of  them  ;  some  I  knew,  and  some  I  did 
not  know.  Many  persons  called  there,  knowing  that 
Mr.  Gilbert  was  out  on  election  business,  to  ask  if 
there  was  anything  for  them  to  do. 

2064.  Tou  said  that  three  or  four  persons'  names 
were  given  to  you  by  Thompson  ? — No,  not  by 
Thompson ;  he  gave  me  no  names.  Persons  called 
at  the  office  to  ask  if  we  had  anything  for  them  to  do 
in  election  business.  Thompson  gave  me  no  name 
whatever. 

2065.  I  thought  you  said  you  took  down  the  names 
on  a  list  of  three  or  four  persons,  and  that  they  were 
strangers  to  you  ? — Persons  who  bad  called  in  to  ask 
Mr.  Gilbert  if  he  had  anything  for  them  to  do. 
Thompson  certainly  gave  me  no  name  at  all,  certainly 
not,  except  the  name  of  Mr.  Clarke  ;  he  did  mention 
him  ;  he  said  he  wanted  to  take  Clarke  with  him,  and 
when  he  left  me  he  told  me  that  he  could  not  find 
Clarke. 

2066.  Thompson  mentioned  the  name  of  Clarke  ? 
—Yes. 

2067.  Bo  you  represent  to  the  Commissioners  that 
Thompson  did  not  tell  you  that  he  hod  received  five 
hundred  pounds  ? — He'  told  me  he  was  to  have  five 
hundred  pounds  ;  he  did  not  tell  me  he  had  re> 
oeived  it. 

2068.  When  did  he  tell  you  that? — He  was  to 
have  five  hundred  pounds  to  pay  the  expenses  at 
Gloucester. 

2069.  When  did  he  tell  you  that  ?— The  following 
day,  after  he  had  been  up  to  Mr.  Mofinttt. 

2070.  Was  it  at  the  time  that  he  had  this  conver- 
sation  with  you  in  Parliament  Street  before  he  went 
down  to  Gloucester  ?— Certainly. 

2071.  Why  did  you  not  state  that  just  now,  when 
I  asked  you  if  it  was  the  whole  of  the  communication 
that  had  taken  place  between  you  and  Thompson 
upon  that  subject  ? — ^As  to  the  arrangement  I  under* 
stood  you. 

2072.  You  limit  yourself  to  that  ?. — Certainly  ;  he 
told  me  he  was  to  have  five  hundred  pounds  to  take 
with  him  to  pay  the  expenses.  It  was  a  misappre- 
hension on  my  part,  certainly,  if  I  did  not  state  it 
correctly. 

2073.  To  pay  the  expenses  of  what  ? — Of  the 
election  of  the  Liberal  candidates. 

2074.  How  soon  after  this  conversation  between 
yourself  and  Thompson  was  it  that  he  went  to  Glou- 
eester  ? — I  think  it  was  fiv^'  or  six  days. 

2075.  Five  or  six  days  after  the  conversation  ?— 
Yes. 

2076.  Did  you  see  him  between  t2iat  time  and  the 
time  when  he  went  to  Gloucester  ? — Yes ;  he  called 
at  the  office. 

2077.  Did  he  tell  you  he  had  received  the  money  ? 
Yes,  he  did. 

2078.  Did  he  tell  yon  whether  he  had  received  the 
money  in  notes  ch-  in  gold  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

2079.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  reiceived  it  for  the 
putpoees  of  the  election  only.  Was  that  all  that  he 
said  upon  the  subject? — ^He  did  not  enter  into  any 
partienlairs,  because  -it  was.iiio  business  of  mine..    I 


had  recominended  him  to  the  parties,  and  I  had  done 
with  it. 

2080.  Did  he  tell  you  how  the  money  was  to  be 
employed  ? — Certainly  not. 

2081.  And  you  had  no  notion  from  any  communi* 
cation  by  or  conversation  with  Thompson  that  it  tt'iis 
to  be  employed  for  illegal  purposes  ?— -Certainly  not. 

2082.  You  carried  on,  I  suppose,  the  business  of 
Mr.  Gilbert,  in  his  absence  ?— Yes  ;  I  attended  to  Mr. 
Gilbert's  private  business,  and  my  own  business. 

2083.  Did  you  attend  to  the  business  that  was  to 
be  transacted  at  Mr.  Gilbert's  office  in  his  absence? — 
Certainly. 

2084.  Do  you  remember  receiving  a  telegram  from. 
Thompson  with  reelect  to  your  sending  down  Clarke 
to  him  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

2085.  Thompson  passed  at  Gloucester  under  the 
name  of  Thornton  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

2086.  You  knew  that  ?— I  did  ;  he  told  me  so.      ' 

2087.  Do  you  know  why  the  name  of  Thornton  was 
assumed  here  ? — I  do  not. 

2088.  That  was  arranged  between  yourself  and  him 
before  be  left  London,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2089.  Did  it  appear  to  you  to  be  a  suspicious 
circumstance  ? — ^No,  not  at  aU. 

2090.  You  thought  that  it  did  not  involve  any 
secret  transaction,  or  any  improper  use  of  the  money 
which  he  had  in  his  possession  ? — Certainly  not;  that 
never  occurred  to  me. 

2091.  What  motive  did  you  assign  in  your  own 
mind  for  the  desire  that  that  name  should  be  adopted? 
— He  mentioned  to  me  that  when  he  did  go  out  he 
very  frequently  went  by  the  name  of  lliornton ; 
sometimes' by  the  name  of  Thornton,  and  sometimes 
by  the  name  of  Thompson.  I  did  not  ask  him  why 
or  wherefore. 

2092.  Had  you  known  him  assume  the  name  of 
Thornton  on  other  occasions  ? — Yes  ;  at  least  he  told 
me  so.  I  had  not  known  him  more  than  four  or  five 
months. 

2093.  Did  he  tell  you  he  should  pass  under  the 
name  of  Thornton  at  Gloucester  ? — He  did. 

2094.  In  answer  to  the  telegram  which  you  re- 
ceived from  Thompson  respecting  Clarke,  did  you 
send  this  telegram :  "  Left  Tuesday  Gloucester  for 
"  Frome.  No  one  left  that  will  do,  unless  you  tell 
"  me  where  before  eight." — Yes. 

2095.  You  sent  that  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

2096.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying,  "  No  one  left 

"  that  will  do,  unless  you  can  tell  me  where  ?" ^I 

think  he  sent  for  some  persons  ;  I  fbrget  what  it  was 
now.  I  believe  he  wrote  a  note  or  sent  a  message 
that  he  wanted  some  one  to  canvass,  or  keep  the 
accounts,  or  something.  I  kept  no  memorandum 
of  it 

2097.  He  sent  a  note  or  message ;  is  that  what  yon 
say.  ? — Yes  ;  some  one  to  keep  the  check  accounts,  or 
something  of  tiiat  sort. 

2098.  Some  one  to  keep  the  check  book  ? — ^Yes. 

2099.  Or  the  accounts  ? — To  keep  a  check  accotmt 
of  the  returns  of  the  polling,  as  I  understood.  A  man 
that  would  suit  for  that  purpose  I  had  sent  to  Hud- 
dersfield. 

2100.  Do  you  know  that  this  was  in  answer  to  the 
telegram  you  sent  ? — I  forget  now,  I  am  sure. 

2101.  You  sent  back  this  telegram  :  "  No  one  left 
"  that  will  do,  unless  you  can  tell  me  where  before 
"  eight."  Did  you  think  it  would  be  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  get  a  person  able  to  keep  or  check  tiie  ac- 
counts ? — ^Yes ;  at  tJiat  time  it  was  very  difficult ; 
they  were  in  all  directions  ;  there  was  not  a  man  to 
be  had. 

2102.  Had  yon  not  taken  down  a  list  of  persons 
who  had  applied  at  liie  office  for  employment  ? — ^Yes, 
but  they  hjid  gone  elsewhere ;  there  was  a  man  named 
Mitchell,  I  recollect  now;  one  had  gone  to  Lyme 
B^is,  another  to  Lewes,  and  so  on. 

2103.  Do  you  undertake  to  swear  that  that  tel&> 
gram  whkdi  you  sent  was  in  answer  to  a  message  or 
letter  firom.  Thompmni,  requiring  that .  a  peeson  might 
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be  sent  down  to  him  to  k^  or  dhet^  ibe  aoc6iiat6<r 
— To  the  best  of  my  remembrance  ;  I  do  not  recoHett. 

2104.  Do  you  remember  recdvirig  oTi  th^same  day 
that  you  Bent  back  th(it  telegt^m  a  telegram  iVom 
Thornton,  "  I  want «  repetition  of  ray  medicine.  If 
"  got,  send  Clarke  with  it.  He  lives  No.  1,  North- 
"  ford  Street,  Hoxton  ?" — I  do,  and  I  sent  a  person 
up  to  his  residence  for  him. 

2105.  To  whose  residence  ? — To  Clfcrke's  residence. 

2106.  In-  this  telegram  there  is  not  a  single  word 
said  about  sending  any  messengers  or  any  clerks  or 
persons  to  keep  or  check  the  returns  ? — No. 

2107.  You  stated  just  now  that  the  telegram  yon 
sent  was  in  answer  to  a  message  from  Thompson,  re- 
questing yon  to  send  down  clerks  to  keep  or  check 
the  accounts  ? — That  is  to  the  best  of  my  memory. 

2108.  But  you  find  now  that  your  memory  is  alto-' 
gether  false  upon  the  subjects  Now  that  I  have 
refreshed  your  memory,  you  find  that  your  memory 
was  in  error  upon  the  subject  ? — If  that  is  an  answer 
to  the  other,  it  must  have  been.  I  know  that  he  sent 
to  me  for  more. 

2109.  {Mr.  Fitzfgerald.)  More  what  ?  —  Mope 
assistance. 

2110.  {Mr.  Fo«(/Aan.)  Do  you  r^ember  receiving 
that  telegram  {haniing  a  telegram  to  the  witness)? — 
Yes. 

2111.  Now  just  look  at  that  {handing  another  tele- 
gram to  the  witness) ;  do  you  remember  sending  that 
telegram  ? — This  is  not  in  answer  to  that. 

2112.  Do  you  remember  sending  that  tel^ram  ? — 
Tes. 

21 13.  What  is  the  date  of  it  ?— This  is  the  28tli. 

2114.  This  {the  first)  is  also  the  28th  ?— Yes. 

2115.  Knowing  that  the  telegram  you  received 
from  Thornton  was  dated  the  28th,  and  that  the  one 
you  sent  was  the  28tfa,  can  you  now  undertake  to 
swear  that  the  one  you  sent  was  not  an  answer  to  the 
one  you  received  ?^-Upon  my  word  I  cannot  tell ;  if 
you  will  let  me  look  at  it  again  I  wiU  tell  you  {the 
two  telegrams  are  again  handed  to  the  witness).  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  in  answer  to  ihat  or  in 
answer  to  the  other  corarmunication. 

2116.  To  what  other  communication  ? — ^As  I  told 
you  I  had  a  message  from  him  or  some  one.  It  looks 
like  an  answer  to  that  telegram  ;  I  do  not  recollect 
now  ;  I  made  no  minute  of  it  at  the  time. 

2117.  Will  yon  swear  it  is  not  an  answer  ?  Do 
Tou  not  know  it  is  an  answer  ?  Yott  are  come 
iiere  to  speak  the  truth.  Do  yon  not  know  tha^  the 
one  is  an  answer  to  the  other  ?— It  appears  so  to 
me  now,  on  looking  at  it. 

2118.  What  is  the  interpretation  which  you  put 
upon  that  language,  "  I  want  a  repetition  of  my  medi- 
"  cine  ?" — He  had  been  very  ill ;  Clarke  had  been 
attending  to  him  ;  at  least  he  so  told  me.  He  was 
Tery  ill  before  he  left  for  three  or  four  days  5  it  was 
some  whim  of  his  j  I  did  not  pay  aiiy  attention  to  it. 

2119.  Do  yon  mean  to  represent  to  the  Commis- 
sioners that  you  do  not  know  what  was  understood  by 
that  language,  "  »  repetition  of  my  medicine,"  except 
the  explanation  you  have  just  now  given? — I  did  take 
it  in  two  ways.  It  might  have  meant  that  he  was  ill, 
that  he  had  been  111,  and  that  he  wanted  Clarke  to 
bring  it,  or  that  he  wanted  more  money  ;  but  I  de- 
clined to  interfere,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

2120.  As  it  was  in  your  judgment  susceptible  of 
two  interpretations,  which  interpretiition  do  you  now 
say  was  the  real  one  ? — I  left  it  to  him.  The  real 
truth  was  I  did  not  choose  to  go  anywhere.  I  could  net 
tell.  I  left  him  to  take  his  chance.  It  was  an  answer 
to  either,  whichever  it  was. 

2121.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  by  the  employ- 
ment of  that  language  you  ever  thought  he  wanted 
more  physic  to  be  sent  to  him  ? — ^I  could  not  tell  whe- 
ther he  did  or  not. 

2122.  I  am  asking  you  What  your  belief  was  at  that 
time  upon  the  subject,  and  what  your  belief  is  now  ? 
— ^My  belief  is  now,  that  he  wanted  more  money. 

212a.  Was  not  that  your  belief  *t  that  time  ?— I  de- 
clare at  that  time  both  circumstances  occurred  to  me. 


■2124.  You  have  40me  \iepe  tofepeak  tibe  tnitii,  and       Ot  WM^ 

if  you  do  not  the  consequences  will  be  very  serious  to  

you  ? — I  assure  you  that  the  impression  on  my  mind    28  Sept  1859. 

at  the  first  onset  was,  that  he  re^y  was  ill. ;  he  had      

been  very  ill.    Bitt  if  it  meant  tiie  other,  I  vrtts  deter- 
mined not  to  have  anything  to-  do  with  it. 

2125.  According  to  the  answer  which  you  gave  me 
just  now,  you  thought  that  when  Clarke  was  to  be 
sent  down  he  was  required  to  be  sent  down  specially 
witli  a  bottle  of  medicine  for  Thompson  to  take  ? — 1 
did  not  know  whether  he  meant  medicine  or  money. 

2126.  Did  you  think  Clarke  was  to  be  sent  down 
to  convey  to  Thompson  medicine  frMn  a  doctor  ?— • 
He  was  very  particular  in  some  things,  uid  I  did  sot 
know  whether  it  was  a  cover  for  anything  else  or 
not ;  I  could  not  tell.  I  had  no  convereation  wjth 
Mr.  Moffatt,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  him, -and 
would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

2127.  Do  you  remember  sending  another  telegram 
on  the  following  day  to  Thornton,  "  George  Webb, 
"  King's  Arms  Hotel,  to  Edward  Thornton,  Glou- 
"  cester  Hotel,  Gloucester,"  ob  the  29th  of  April  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  believe  I  did. 

2128.  You  remember  that  you  received  a  tel^ram 
in  which  he  stated  that  he  wanted  a  r^>etitk>n  of  his 
medicine  ?— Yes. 

2129.  And  you  state  your  belief  now  that  that 
meant  a  further  sum  of  money  to  be  sent  down  ? — 
Yes. 

2130.  There  is  a  telegram  dated  the  29th  of  April, 
in  these  words,  "  I  have  seen  P.  and  submitted  the 
"  case  ;  all  the  rest  from  home  ;  cannot  do  more  ?" 
— ^Yes  ;  I  had  not  seen  anyone  ;  I  did  not  choose  to 
interfere  with  it,  and  I  'thought  it  would  keep  him 
quiet.  I  did  not  see  anyone  at  all.  I  declined  to 
interfere. 

2131.  Look  at  that  {handing  a  telegram  to  the 
witness)  ? — Yes,  thatis  true. 

2132.  You  sent  that? — ^Yes  ;  I  never  moved  out 
of  the  office.  I  sent  that,  and  thought  it  would  keep 
him  quiet. 

2133.  You  say,  "  I  have  seen  P.  ;"  who  was  P.?— 
It  was  a  letter  that  came  across  my  mind  at  the 
moment ;  I  believe  it  was  Patch  ;  he  was  frequently 
in  and  out  of  the  office. 

2134.  You  think  it  was  Patch  ?-=-Yes,  I  think  so. 

2135.  He  was  a  person  employed  in  Mr.  Gilbert's 
office  ? — Yes;  he  was  very  friendly  with  Mr.  Gilbert. 

2136.  What  was  Patch  ? — ^An  electioneering  agent. 

2137.  Employed  as  one  of  the  staff  of  Gilbert  ? — 
Yes. 

2138.  In  the  same  office  in  which  yon  were  ? — 
Yes,  at  that  time.  He  was  backwards  and  forwards  ; 
he  bad  a  drawer  there,  and  a  key  and  a  lock. 

2139.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  you  put  in 
«iat  initial  "  P."  you  meant  that  "  P."  to  stand  for 
"  Patch  ?" — I  have  no  recollection.  The  impression 
on  my  mind  is,  that  it  did  mean  Patdi,  because  he 
was  in  and  out.  I  did  not  go  out  of  the  office  after  I 
received  the  telegram  more  than  to  take  it  to  the 
office.     Patch  was  engaged  in  the  Lambeth  election. 

2140.  And  you  state  now,  as  far  as  your  impres- 
sion goes,  that  "P."  stood  for  "Patch  ?"— As  far  as 
my  impression  goes. 

2141.  Had  Patch  the  command  of  any  money  ? — 
No. 

2142.  You  say  you  have  "  stated  tiie  case  5"  what 
did  that  mean  ? — Nothing  at  all ;  I  merely  wrote  that ; 
I  would  not  hav6  anything  more  to  do  with  it ;  that 
is  to  say  I  would  not  intecfere.  Mr.  Moffatt  I  did 
not  know,  and  I  did  not  go  anywhere,  and  wrote  that 
to  keep  Thompson  quiet,  as  it  were ;  to  let  him  know 
I  would  not  interfere  any  more  in  it. 

2148.  What  did  yt>u  mean  when  yon  said  in  that 
telegram  "  I  have  seen  P.  and  submitted  the  case." 
What  case  did  you  submit  ? — I  submitted  no  case ;  I 
did  nothing.  I  merely  sent  it  just  because  I  did  not 
want  to  be  bothered  again  vrith  anything  relative  to 
Gloncester. 

2144.  What  did  you  understand  by  the  words  "  All 
"  the  rest  from  home  ?"— It  was  something  just  to 
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G  WM       ^  ^^  *^®  telegram ;  to  satisfy  him  that  I  did  not  want 

■ ■       to  have  anything  more  to  say  about  it.     Mr.  Gilbert 

S8  Sept.  1859.    was  from  home. 

.^.^— —  2145.  There  was  no  occasion  to  write  more  than 

"  I  have  seen  P.  and  submitted  the  case  ?" — ^I  declare 
to  you  I  had  no  other  meaning  for  it. 

2146.  If  you  did  not  wish  to  interfere  further,  why 
did  you  send  a  tel^ram  at  all  ? — Because  he  pro- 
mised to  pay  me  for  my  trouble,  and  I  thought  if  I 
did  not  do  anything  he  would  pay  me  nothing. 

2147.  What  did  you  mean  by  "  Cannot  do  more  ?" 
— That  I  did  not  mean  to  interfere  any  more.  I 
could  not  go  ap  to  Mr.  Moffatt's,  as  I  did  not  know 
him,  and  I  did  not  know  any  one  else  in  the  matter. 

2148.  According  to  your  evidence  this  telegram 
was  a  lie  ? — ^I  had  not  seen  any  one,  certainly. 

2149.  Was  it,  or  was  it  not  ?  It  was  either  true  or 
false  ? — ^It  was  false. 

2150.  Wholly  false  ? — Wholly  false,  so  far  as  re- 
gards any  business. 

2151.  So  far  as  you  were  concerned  ? — ^Yes ;  I  did 
not  want  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  it. 

2152.  You  had  gone  with  Thompson  to  Little 
Ryder  Street  ? — ^Yes,  once. 

2163.  Did  you  never  go  thero  after  you  had  re- 
ceived the  telegram  from  Gloucester  from  Thornton  ? 
—No. 

2154.  That  you  swear  ? — ^Not  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  I  never  did.  I  may  have  gone  there  about 
Wakefield.  I  may  have  gone  there  to  make  some 
inquiries  ;  I  think  I  did  go  there  to  ask  for  Sir  William 
Hayter,  and  he  was  out  of  town ;  I  am  not  certain 
whether  I  did  or  not. 

2155.  Notwithstanr.in^  your  having  sent  the  tele- 
gram which  I  have  just  I'ead  to  you  your  interest  in 
the  Gloucester  election  was  still  very  considerable, 
was  it  not  ? — ^No. 

2156.  Not  considerable  ? — No. 

2157.  Did  Thornton  telegraph  to  you  after  that  ? — 
He  telegraphed  to  me  at  the  close  of  the  election. 

2158.  Did  he  not  telegraph  to  you  before  ? — Not 
that  I  remember. 

2159.  Do  yon  remember  receiving  a  telegram  from 
him  to  this  effect :  "  Richard  Thornton,  Gloucester 
"  Hotel,  to  George  Webb,  King's  Arms  Hotel,  Palace 
"  Yard,  London,  —  nomination  over ;  ours  ;  one 
* '  o'clock  ;  safe ;  192  ready  anywhere  ;  answer  ?" — 
Yes. 

2160.  Do  you  remember  receiving  that? — I  do. 

2161.  Were  you  able  to  put  any  construction  upon 
the  meaning  of  that  telegram  ? — That  they  had  won 
the  election. 

2162.  "  Nomination  over ;  192  ready  anywhere ;" 
did  you  place  any  construction  upon  that  language  ? 
— I  placed  a  construction  that  the  election  was  over, 
and  that  they  had  won  ;  that  the  Liberals  had  gained 
the  election. 

2163.  You  know  the  difference  between  a  nomination 
day  and  a  polling  day,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

2164.  Look  at  that  {handing  the  telegram  to  the 
witness)  ? — ^Yes,  I  received  that 

2165.  What  did  you  understand  by  "  192  ready 
anywhere"  ? — I  presumed  by  that  that  the  election 
was  over,  that  that  was  the  majority,  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  go  to  any  other  place  that  he  was 
wanted  to  go  to,  either  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
or  to  Huddersfield,  or  wherever  Mr.  Gilbert  might 
want  him. 

2166.  That  is  the  answer  that  you  are  prepared  to 
give  here  to-day  upon  your  oath  ? — ^That  is  what  I 
understood ;  that  the  election  was  over. 

2167.  Is  the  answer  you  have  just  given  the  an- 
swer you  are  prepared  upon  your  oath  to  give  to  the 
question  what  was  the  interpretation  you  put-  upon 
that  telegram  ? — Yes. 

2168.  You  were  a  great  friend  of  Thompson's, 
were  you  not  ? — ^We  had  been  very  friendly  for  three 
or  four  months  ;  very  friendly. 

2169.  You  wrote  afterwards,  "  Thanks,  very  happy 

to  meet  at  Brompton  ;  suit  his  own  time  ?" Yes ; 

that  after  the  election  was  oVer  I  should  be  very  glad 


to  see  him.    I  thought  he  would  stay  in  Gloucester 
to  pay  his  accounts  and  settle  with  his  men. 

2170.  Did  you  see  him  afterwards  ? — I  did. 

2171.  At  Brompton  ?— Yes. 

2172.  When  he  came  to  Brompton  to  see  you  did 
he  give  you  an  account  of  what  had  taken  place  at 
Gloucester  ? — ^No,  he  did  not ;  he  told  me  that  they 
had  won. 

2173.  Was  he  so  reserved  in  his  communication 
that  he  only  told  you  they  had  won,  when  you  knew 
that  before  ? — I  forget  what  he  did  say ;  in  fact  I  did 
not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  think  he 
said  he  had  given  the  money  to  some  gentleman,  a 
surgeon.  I  did  not  recollect  the  name  at  the  time, 
but  I  have  since  learned  it  was  a  Mr.  Wilson  or 
Wilton,  or  some  such  name.  He  said,  "  I  have  had 
"  nothing  to  do  with  the  bribery ;  I  have  handed  the 
"  money  over  to  one  person" — that  is  what  he  told 
me — "  and  it  has  gone  for  election  purposes." 

2174.  Did  he  tell  you  whether  he  had  received  any 
further  sum  than  that  which  he  had  taken  down 
from  London  ? — Certainly  not.  I  never  heard  of 
any  ;  he  might  have  had  a  great  deal  more. 

2175.  Did  he  tell  you  after  he  came  back  from  Glou- 
cester how  much  money  he  had  taken  down  to  Glou- 
cester ? — ^I  do  not  remember  whether  he  did  or  not. 

2176.  Did  he  ? — ^I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or 
not. 

2177.  Did  he  tell  you  he  had  obtuned  possession  of 
a  further  sum  of  money  in  notes  when  he  was  in 
Gloucester  ? — ^I  think  he  said  he  had  had  occasion  to 
borrow  some  more  money  ;  that  he  had  not  enough, 
and  that  he  had  borrowed  some  money,  but  what  he 
did  not  tell  me. 

2178.  Did  he  not  tell  you  how  much  he  had  bor- 
rowed ? — ^No. 

2179.  Did  he  say  from  whom  he  had  borrowed  it  ? 
—No. 

2180.  Did  he  say  where  he  had  borrowed  it  ? — 
No. 

2181.  Did  he  tell  you  he  gave  an  acknowledgment 
for  the  money  ? — He  said  something  about  borrowing 
money,  and  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  be  responsible 
for  it,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

2182.  What  the  amount  was  he  did  not  tell  you  ? — 
No. 

2183.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  gone  from  Lon- 
don direct  down  to  Gloucester  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so  ; 
I  do  not  recollect  whether  he  did  or  not. 

2^4.  IIow  many  timea  have  you  seen  Thompson 
since  then  ? — I  have  seen  him  twice  or  three  times, 
probably. 

2185.  Since  then  ?— Yes. 

2186.  When  did  you  last  see  him  ? — I  saw  him 
about  a  month  ago,  I  think  ;  three  weeks  or  a  month 
ago. 

2187.  Where  waa  he  ? — Well,  he  was  at  Brompton. 

2188.  At  your  house  ? — Well,  he  had  called  at  my 
house,  but  I  was  not  at  home,  and  I  met  him  after- 
wards in  the  street. 

2189.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ?— I  do  not ; 
I  have  been  to  inquire  for  him  ;  I  have  been  in  search 
of  him  ;  I  thought  it  was  much  better  for  him  to 
attend  in  obedience  to  your  summons.  I  heard  that 
a  summons  had  been  ieft  at  his  house,  and  I  went  to 
advise  him  to  come  here. 

2190.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  told  him  so  ?— Yes, 
I  did,  when  I  saw  him  at  Brompton. 

2191.  When  was  that  ? — ^About  a  month  ago,  and 
I  have  since  been  at  bis  house. 

2192.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  At  4,  Bridge  Row,  Ham- 
mersmith ? — I  have,  at  least  near  to  it,  and  I  sent 
a  person  to  make  inquiries. 

2193.  You  know  he  lives  there  ? — I  do. 

2194.  And  you  have  been  there  to  see  him,  and  did 
see  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  house  ? — ^I 
did  see  him  at  Brompton  ;  not  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  own  house.  I  went  myself  to  inquire  for  him, 
and  I  sent  a  person  in  to  say  I  wanted  to  see  him. 

2196.  Did  he  come  to  see  you  ? — He  did  not. 
2196.  When  wae  this  '<'— -A  fortnight  ago. 
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2197.  But  yon  bad  seen  him  before  that  at  Bromp- 
ton  ? — Yes. 

2198.  When  was  that  ? — ^About  a  week  or  ten  days 
before.  I  said,  "  You  had  better  attend  to  the  sum- 
**  nrans,  and  go  yourself,  and  then  I  shall  not  be 
"  wanted,  because  you  know  very  well  I  had  nothing 
"  to  do  with  it ;  you  will  come  to  no  harm." 

2199.  At  the  time  you  told  him  that  you  knew  he  had 
been  summoned  to  attend  here  ? — I  knew  a  summons 
had  been  left  at  his  house;  he  told  me  so. 

2200.  Have  you  had  any  further  conversation  with 
him  since  the  election  with  respect  to  the  election  itself, 
except  what  you  have  told  us  ? — Not  to  the  best  «f 
my  knowledge ;  there  might  have  been  little  anec- 
dotes of  a  row  here  and  a  row  there  ;  he  told  me  he 
was  very  ill  in  bed  most  of  the  time  he  was  here. 

2201.  Do  you  know  John  Clarke  ?— Yes. 

2202.  He  was  examined  here  yesterday  ? — ^Yes. 

2203.  Did  Clarke  see  you  after  his  return  from 
Gloucester,  about  the  nonpayment  to  himself  of  the 
stipulated  price  for  his  services  ? — Yes.  I  had  no 
notion  that  Clarke  had  been  with  him.  Clarke  told 
me  his  tale,  and  I  thought  it  a  great  shame  if  the  man 
had  been  employed  that  he  had  not  been  paid,  and  I 
spoke  to  Thompson  upon  the  subject  repeatedly ;  but 
I  told  Clarke  I  had  nothing  tp  do  with  it ;  that  I  did 
not  touch  a  single  penny  of  the  money,  and  that  I 
oonld  not  be  looked  to,  nor  could  Mr.  Gilbert,  but 
that  I  would  speak  to  Thompson  about  it. 

2204.  Did  he  apply  to  you  for  payment  of  the 
money  that  he  mentioned  to  be  due  to  himself  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  he  applied  to  me. 

2205.  Did  you  ask  him  how  much  was  due  to  him  ? 
— Yes ;  he  said  251.  I  said,  "  Make  me  out  an  account 
"  and  I  will  take  it  to  Thompson."  He  made  out 
the  account,  and  I  took  it  to  Thompson,  and  said, 
"  Yon  had  better  see  this  poor  fellow  paid  ;"  and  I 
know  no  more  about  it. 

2206.  What  did  Thompson  say  ?— He  said,  «  Oh, 
"  yes,  poor  fellow,  he  ought  to  be  paid,  and  I  will  see 
«  to  it." 

2207.  Did  you  make  any  application  to  any  other 
person  than  Thompson  with  reference  to  the  payment 
to  Clarke  of  that  sum  of  money  ? — To  no  one. 

2208.  Did  you  mention  it  to  Gilbert  ? — I  did  not ; 
I  did  not  see  him. 

2209.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  Gil- 
bert, or  any  conversation  with  him,  in  reference  to 
this  Gloucester  election,  since  the  election  was  over  ? 
— ^The  petition,  of  course,  he  had  seen.  I  had  no 
conversation  with  Gilbert  at  all.  I  told  him  Thomp- 
son was  engaged  for  Gloucester,  and  that  we  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  neither  him  nor  me. 

2210.  Was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Kingdom  there  ? 
— Yes,  sometimes. 

221 1.  He  is  a  person  in  the  office,  is  he  not  ? — ^He 
is  there  occasionally,  the  same  as  Thompson  was. 

2212.  As  an  electioneering  agent ;  not  employed 
as  a  regular  clerk  ? — Certainly  not. 

2213.  But  employed  occasionally? — ^Mr.  Gilbert 
had  no  other  person  there  except  myself ;  not  as  a 
constant  clerk  ;  he  had  occasional  clerks. 

2214.  Can  yon  undertake  to  swear  that  the  arrange- 
ment made  between  yourself  and  Thompson,  that  he, 
(Thompson)  was  to  pass  as  Thornton  at  Gloucester, 
and  that  you  were  to  receive  telegrams  from  him  at 
the  King's  Arms  Inn,  Palace  Yard,  was  not  an  ar- 
rangement made  in  order  the  better  to  conceal  any 
illegal  practices  that  might  be  resorted^  to  at  the 
Gloucester  election  ? — I  had  no  such  thought;  cer- 
tainly not  The  reason  was  that  Mr.  Gilbert  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Thompson  said,  "  J£  you  like, 
"  you  can  stop  in  town  to  answer  any  messages  or  any- 
"  thing  of  that  sort ;"  but  I  had  not  the  slightest 
notion  of  anything  illegal  taking  place.  I.  gave  my 
own  name  at  the  King's  Arms,  and  am  well  known  to 
the  waiters  and  everybody  there. 

2215.  Why  should  not  the  telegrams  have  been 
sent  to  the  office  in  Parliament  Sti'eet  as  well  as  to 
the  King's  Arms  ?->Because  the  office  in  Parliament 


Street  would  only  be  open  five  hours  a  day,  and  I       G.  Webb 
should  be  at  the  King's  Arms  sleeping.  ^— 

2216.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  during  the  progress    *8  S«pt. 

of  the  election  -the  office  in  Parliament  Street  was     "^""""^ 
only  open  five  hours  a  day  ? — ^Never  after  five  in  the 
afternoon. 

2217.  From  what  time  ? — Ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

2218.  And  you  swear  that  no  one  was  there  to 
receive  a  telegram  for  you  after  five  ? — No  one. 

2219.  You  swear  that  that  was  the  only  reason 
why  the  telegrams  were  addressed  to  the  King's 
Arms,  Pahkce  Yard,  and  not  to  Parliament  Street  ? — 
Decidedly. 

2220.  Do  yon  still  adhere  to  your  statement,  that 
when  you  said  in  your  telegram,  "  I  have  seen  P."  by 
"  P  "  you  meant  Pateh  ? — I  might  have  meant  Pateh, 
but  I  meant  merely  to  give  some  little  explanation 
that  I  did  not  wish  to  have  anything  to  say  to  or  in- 
terfere more  in  the  election.  I  did  not  mean  any- 
thing else,  I  assure  you. 

2^1.  You  are  upon  your  oath,  you  know  ? — Yes. 

2222.  You  are  standing  in  a  serious  position.  Do 
you  adhere  to  that  statement,  that  "  P."  represented 
no  other  person  than  Pateh  ? — ^I  do  not  know  that  it 
represented  anybody.  I  know  I  did  not  see  any  one. 
I  know  I  never  left  Parliament  Street  on  the  Glou- 
cester business,  I  assure  you. 

2223.  Were  you  in  court  yesterday  ? — ^No. 

2224.  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Parkes  was  ex- 
amined here  yesterday,  and  be  stated  that  a  person 
did  come  to  him  in  Little  Ryder  Street,  with  respect 
to  the  Gloucester  election.  Was  that  person  yourself? 
— I  went  there  with  a  note.  I  saw  a  gentleman  ;  I  did 
not  know  who  it  was.  I  went  there  with  a  note  from 
Thompson  when  I  went  to  get  the  cheque. 

2225.  I  do  not  mean  on  that  occasion.  I  mean 
upon  an  occasion,  either  on  the  28th  or  29th  of  April  ? 
— I  said  just  now  I  was  not  certain  whether  I  did  or 
did  not  go  there ;  I  am  not  certain. 

2226.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  ? — No,  I 
cannot  swear  that  I  did  not. 

2227.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  ?— No. 

2228.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  your  mind  is 
so  obscure  upon  the  subject  that  you  cannot 
say  whether  on  the  28th  or  29th  you  did  go  and  see 
Mr.  Parkes  at  Little  Ryder  Street  ? — I  do  not  know 
Mr.  Parkes  ;  but  on  reflection  I  think  I  did  go  there. 

2229.  To  Little  Ryder  Street  ?— To  Little  Ryder 
Street,  but  what  for  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  at  this 
time. 

2230.  Did  you  see  any  one  there  ? — I  saw  some 
gentleman  there. 

2231.  Will  you  swear  that  you  do  not  know  who 
it  was  you  saw  in  Little  Ryder  Street  on  that  occa- 
sion ? — No,  I  do  not.  I  inquired  for  Sir  William 
Hay  ter ;  he  was  not  there. 

2232.  Was  your  visit  to  Little  Ryder  Street  after 
the  receipt  of  that  telegram  from  Thornton  in  which 
he  requested  a  repetition  of  his  medicine  ? — Upon 
my  word  I  cannot  tell.    I  do  not  recollect. 

2233.  You  must  recollect,  you  know.  Was  it  after 
the  receipt  of  that  telegram  that  you  went  to  Little 
Ryder  Street  ? — I  cannot  tell,  I  am  sure. 

2234.  You  must  tell  ? — ^The  impression  on  my  mind 
is  that  I  did  not  go  there  at  alL 

2235.  You  have  stated  that  you  did  go  there  ? — 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  before  or  niter.  I  can- 
not tell. 

2236.  Was  it  on  the  28th  or  the  29th  of  April  ?— 
That  I  do  not  know. 

2237.  Did  you  go  to  Little  Ryder  Street  more  than 
once  betwewj  the  time  that  you  received  that  note 
and  gave  it  to  Thompson,  and  the  time  of  the  election 
at  Gloucester  ? — I  think  I  went  two  or  three  times 
on  other  business  ;  I  think  so.  I  think  Sir  William 
Hayter  wanted  some  persons  for  other  places  to  wateh; 
that  was  the  term  made  use  of ;  some  persons  to  watch 
on  th^  other  side.    I  think  I  did  go  there. 
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2238.  Who  did  you  see  there  ? — I  do  not  know  who 
it  was  I  saw  there. 

2239.  You  swear  that  you  do  not  know  the  name 
of  the  person  you  saw  there  ? — I  do. 

2240.  Have  you  seen  that  person  any  where  since  ? 
—No. 

2241.  That  you  swear  ? — ^Yes. 

2242.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Were  you  engaged  in  elec- 
tion business  before  you  became  a  partner  of  Mr. 
Gilbert's  ? — I  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  election 
business  for  twenty  years  nearly. 

2243.  Before  that  had  you  been  engaged  in  elec- 
tion business  ? — ^Yes. 

2244.  You  understand  election  business  ? — I  un- 
derstand the  routine  of  canvass  books,  and  making 
them  up,  and  placing  them  in  such  a  position  as  to 
facilitate  the  business  of  canvassing  and  keeping 
checks. 

2245.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  bribery  at  elec- 
tions ? — ^Never. 

2246.  Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Thompson  has 
been  engaged  in  bribery  at  elections  ? — No. 

2247.  Will  you  swear  you  believe  he  was  sent 
down  to  do  only  the  legal  business  of  the  election  at 
Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

2248.  You  do  ?— Yes.  I  did  not  think  it  much 
money,  five  hundred  pounds,  for  the  legal  expenses 
of  an  election  in  a  large  city  like  Gloucester. 

2249.  You  say  you  did  not  intend  to  take  any  step 
on  the  instructions  received  from  Mr.  Thompson. 
Why  did  you  remain  at  the  King's  Arms  ? — ^I  did  not 
remain  there  after  the  Thursday,  I  think.  After  I 
received  the  note  to  repeat  the  medicine,  I  thought 
to  myself,  "  If  he  means  money,  I  will  not  have  any- 
"  thing  to  do  with  it." 

2250.  Did  you  not  receive  one  on  the  30th  ? — 
That  was  sent  over  to  me.  I  did  not  receive  it  till 
late  ;  I  had  left  the  King's  Arms  two  days. 

2251.  What  remuneration  were  you  to  receive 
from  Thompson  ? — Nothing  was  fixed.  He  said,  "  I 
"  shall  make  you  a  present ;  I  have  got  the  job 
"  through  you,  and  I  shall  make  you  a  present  when 
"  it  is  iJl  over." 

2252.  Was  that  for  getting  the  job  for  him  ? — He 
considered  that  I  had  recommended  him  to  it ;  and 
so  I  had  in  fact. 

2253.  Was  not  a  part  of  the  remuneration  to  be 
given  for  waiting  at  the  King's  Arms  ? — Certainly,  1 
should  expect  something  for  occupying  my  time 
there. 

2254.  What  were  you  expected  to  do  at  the  King's 
Arms  ? — ^To  attend  to  any  message,  as  I  understood, 
if  he  should  want  any  further  assistance  or  any 
clerks  to  keep  the  accounts. 

2255.  On  receiving  the  telegrams,  which  have  been 
referred  to,  you  did  nothing;  you  say  you  did  not  leave 
the  office,  or  did  not  leave  the  place? — Not  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge. 

2256.  Not  in  consequence  of  those  messages  ? — No. 

2257.  You  did  nothing  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  got  a  person  to 
go  up  to  Clarke's  house,  to  see  if  he  was  there.  I  had 
his  name  given  me  there  by  him. 

2258.  Did  you  see  Clarke  before  he  went  down  ? — 
I  did  not  know  he  was  there. 

2259.  Who  paid  your  bill  at  the  King's  Arms  ? — I 
paid  it  myseifl 

2260.  Have  you  received  it  back  again  from  any 
one  ?— Th<»np8on  gave  me  some  money  to  pay  my 
expenses  there. 

2261.  How  much  have  you  received  from  Thomp- 
son ? — Ten  pounds  altogether,  and  I  spent  very 
nearly  that,  I  suppose. 

2262.  When  did  Thompson  first  tell  you  he  had 
received  any  money  to  go  to  Gloucester  ? — ^I  think 
about  a  week  after. 

2263.  After  what  ?— After  the  day  I  gave  him  the 
letter. 

2264.  Did  he  tell  you  from  what  source  he  had 
received  it  ? — That  was  the  occasion  on  which  I  went 
to  Little  Byder  Street.     I  took  a  note  there ;   I 


waited  for  ao.  answer,  and  that  answer  was  directed 
to  Thompson,  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 

2265.  Did  you  see  what  it  contained  ? — ^I  think  I 
did. 

2266.  Do  you  know  what  it  contained  ? — It  was  an 
order  to^  go  to  some  gentleman.  I  did  not  know  the 
name  at  that  time.     Mr.  Ralli. 

2267.  For  what  purpose  ? — To  receive  500/. 

2268.  And  after  that  he  told  you  he  had  received 
it  ?— He  did. 

2269.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  say  you  had  not  the 
slightest  notion  that  any  thing  illegal  was  going  to  be 
done  with  this  money  ? — Not  the  slightest ;  I  con- 
sidered that  500/.  would  not  more  than  pay  the  legal 
expenses  in  a  large  town  like  Gloucester. 

2270.  Are  yon  as  ignorant  as  members  of  Parlia- 
ment seem  to  be  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  legal  expenses  shall  be  paid  after  the 
election  is  over  ?— I  may  say  I  have  not  seen  the  Act 
of  Parliament  relating  to  elections  for  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years. 

2271.  Were  you  aware  that  that  was  the  law  ? — 
No. 

2272.  You  never  heard  of  such  a  man  as  an  election 
auditor  ? — I  have  heard  of  an  election  auditor,  but 
my  business  is  that  of  an  accountant. 

2273.  And  you  are  a  Parliamentary  uid  election 
agent  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  am  an  accountant,  auctio- 
neer, and  appraiser,  and  assistant  to  Mr.  Gilbert 
when  he  requires  it. 

2274.  If  you  had  not  the  slightest  notion  that  this 
money  was  to  be  spent  in  illegal  practices,  why  did 
you  not  make  your  appearance  in  obedience  to  the 
summons  to  attend  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ? — ^I  did  not  make  my  appearance  ;  I  had  a 
summons  certainly,  but  I  had  occasion  to  go  out  of 
town ;  there  was  no  date  to  the  summons,  and  I  did 
not  know  I  should  be  wanted. 

2275.  You  thought  your  "private  afiiu'rs"  more 
important  than  the  speaker's  warrant  ? — ^I  did  not 
know  I  should  be  wanted,  because  Thompson  was  to 
have  been  there. 

2276.  AiW  the  telegrams  that  you  admit  were 
sent  by  you,  and  that  yon  received,  do  you  mean  to 
swear  you  did  not  think  you  would  be  wanted  before 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  had  no 
intention  of  refusing  to  attend  ;  I  went  out  of  town, 
and  left  word  where  I  was. 

2277.  Do  yon  mean  to  represent  that  you  could 
have  been  found  and  brought  before  the  election  com- 
mittee ? — Yes. 

2278.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  That  you  were  in  Parlia- 
ment Street  from  day  to  day  ? — Sometimes  I  was  in 
Parliament  Street ;  not  always. 

2279.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Will  you  swear  tiiat  you 
were  in  Parliament  Street  during  the  sitting  of  that 
committee  ? — I  think  I  was  ;  I  am  not  certain. 

2280.  Why  did  you  tell  me  just  now  you  had  gone 
out  ? — I  think  I  had  gone  out  before. 

2281.  Wlien  did  you  receive  your  summons  to  at- 
tend the  election  committee  ? — I  am  sure  I  cannot 
tell ;  I  remember  showing  it  to  Mr.  Patch.  Mr. 
Patch  said,  ."  That  is  of  no  consequence  ;  you  need 
"  not  attend  to  that ;  you  will  have  anoUier  signed 
"  by  the  chairman." 

2282.  Do  you  recollect  how  long  before  the  election 
petition  was  heard  it  was  that  you  received  your  sum- 
mons ? — No,  I  cannot  tell ,  I  am  sure. 

2283.  How  long  before  the  committee  sat  did  you 
reeeive  your  summons  ? — I  cannot  recollect,  I  am 
sure  ;  perhaps  ten  days  before. 

2284.  When  did  you  go  out  of  town  ? — ^About  a 
week  after,  I  think. 

2285.  About  three  days  before  the  sitting  of  the 
committee  ?.— I  cannot  answer  for  tJiat,  whether  it 
was  three  days  or  four. 

2286.  Where  did  yon  go  to  ?— -I  went  to  difierent 
places  ;  travelled  about. 

2287.  Now  tell  me  where  you  went  to  ? — I  went 
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to  Ramsgate  and  dMTerent  places  ;  I  travelled  about ; 
I  went  to  Gravesend  on  my  business. 

2288.  What  business  ? — As  an  accountant. 

2289.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  you  were  engaged 
on  jonr  business  during  the  time  you  were  absent 
from  town  ? — ^Probably  not  the  whole  of  the  time. 

2290.  Any  pwt  of  it  ?— Oh,  yes. 

2291.  What  business  ? — Making  up  accounts. 

2292.  Whose  accounts  ? — Well,  that  would  l»e  a 
private  afii^ir. 

2293.  Never  mind,  we  must  hare  it  i  whore'  ac- 
counts ? — I  attended  to  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Thomas. 

2294.  Where  does  he  live  ? — At  Liverpool. 

2295.  Were  you  at  Liverpool  then  ? — .No,  I  did  not 
go  to  Liverpool. 

2296.  Where  were  you  attending  to  his  accounts  ? 
— ^At  Chelsea  some  portion  of  the  time. 

2297.  Were  you  at  Chelsea  before  or  after  the  time 
you  went  to  Bamsgate  ? — ^Before. 

2298.  Yon  went  then  from  London  to  Chelsea  ? — 
Yes. 

2299.  Were  you  there  more  than  one  day  ? — I  might 
have  been  there  two  or  three  days. 

230a  (Mr.  fFelford.)  Were  you  or  were  you  not  ? 
— I  forget  now,  really. 

2301.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  I  suppose  there  was 
nothing  secret  in  this  business;  it  was  all  open? — 
Which  business  do  you  mean  ? 

2302.  The  business  of  this  gentleman  from  Liver- 
pool ? — They  were  private  accounts. 

2303.  There  was  tao  reason  why  yon  should  keep 
this  journey  secret  ? — ^No. 

2304.  Did  yon  keep  it  secret  ? — Yes. 

2305.  Did  you  tell  anyl>ody  where  you  had  gone 
when  you  left  town  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did  ;  my 
fSunily  was  at  Kamsgate,  and  I  should  have  attend^ 
the  committee  if  Mr.  Patch  had  not  told  me  I  shonld 
have  a  summons  from  the  chairman. 

2306.  Did  you  not  know  that  &  summons  from  the 
ohaLrman  was  issued  after  the  election  committee  was 
i^pointed  ? — No. 

2307.  Could  there  be  a  chairman  to  an'  election 
committee  before  the  committee  itself  was  appointed  ? 
— I  do  not  know. 

2308.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  know  that ; 
are  yon  so  ignwant  of  Parliamentary  matters  as  not 
to  know  that  there  cannot  be  a  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee before  the  committee  is  struck  ? — Patch  told 
me  I  should  have  a  summons  from  the  chairman. 

2309.  Was  it  not  your  duty  to  remain  in  town  till 
the  committee  was  appointed,  when  you  would  get 
your  summons  from  the  chairman  ?• — I  told  you  before 
that  I  understood  Mr.  Thompson  would  attend,  and 
that  he  would  clear  me,  and  say  that  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

2310.  You  told  us  you  went  out  of  town  three  days 
before  the  election  committee  was  struck  ;  I  want  to 
know  whether  you  did  not  go  out  of  town  in  order  to 
avoid  receiving  a  summons  from  the  chainyan  of  the 
committee  ? — I  had  no  intention  of  doing  anything 
that  was  wrong. 

2311.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  go  out  of  town  to 
avoid  receiving  summons  from  the  chairman  ? — 
I  went  out  of  tovra,  that  is  quite  clear. 

2312.  Did  you  go  out  of  to-wn  to  avoid  receiving 
a  summons  from  the  chairman  ? — I  had  had 
nothing  to 'do  with  it,  and  I  did  not  want  to  be  over- 
hauled. 

2313.  Answer  my  question  ;  did  you,  or  did  you 
not,  go  out  of  town  to  avoid  receiving  a  summons 
from  the  chairman  ? — I  did  not  want  to  have  my 
name  brought  into  question  about  things  I  had 
nothing  to  do  -vvith  ;  I  did  avoid  it. 

2314.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  went  out  of  town  to 
avoid  being  served  with  a  summons  to  attend? — 
Yes. 

2315.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Give  me  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  at  Liverpool  whose  business  yon  were 
attending  to  ? — ^I  do  not  Icnow  his  surname,  at  least 
his  address. 


2316.  What  is  his  name  ? — James  Thomas,  wine       G.  WM. 
merchant,  Liverpool.  

2317.  What  business  were  you  doing  for  him  ?— I    »•  8«pt.l«M. 
was  looking  through  his  accounts;  making  up  his      •~~~~^~ 
accounts. 

2318.  When  did  you  receive  a  commission  to  do 
that  ? — Some  time  before. 

2319.  How  came  it  that  the  accounts  of  a  Liver- 
pool wine  merchant  were  to  be  made  up  at  Chelsea  ? 
— ^I  had  known  him  a  great  many  years,  and  he  knew 
me  as  a  private  friend. 

2320.  Was  that  the  reason  why  his  accounts  were 
made  up  at  Chelsea  ? — No  ;  I  appointed  to  meet  him 
there. 

2321.  He  was  there  ?— Yes. 

2322.  And  you  made  up  the  accounts  ? — Yes. 

2323.  Where  ?  In  Chelsea  ?— I  did  not  go  to  any 
particularplace  ;  I  went  to  an  inn. 

2324.  What  inn  ?— The  Cadogan  Hotel. 

2325.  Were  you  at  Bamsgate  daring  that  time  ? — 
Not  all  the  time. 

2326.  Were  you  there  at  all  ?— Yes. 

2327.  Was  your  wik  there  at  that  time  ? — Yes, 
and  my  daughter,  for  five  or  six  weeks. 

2328.  Were  you  inquired  for  at  all  while  you  were 
there  ? — No  ;  not  that  I  heard  of. 

2329.  Will  you  swear  that  the  messenger  from  the 
House  of  Commons  did  not  inquire  for  you  at  Bams- 
gate ? — ^I  never  heard  of  it  if  he  did. 

2330.  You  are  prepared  to  swear  that  ? — Yes. 

2331.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  you  did  not 
deny  yourself  to  him  ? — Certainly. 

2332.  Did  any  one  deny  you  to  the  messenger  by 
your  orders  ? — No. 

2333.  Was  your  wife  aware  that  you  were  out  of 
town  to  avoid  the  speaker's  warrant,  or  a  summons  ? 
— ^No. 

2334.  Did  you  tell  her  to  deny  you  when  you  were 
at  Bamsgate  with  her  ? — No. 

2335.  Then  if  she  denied  you  to  the  speaker's 
messenger  it  was  without  your  orders  ? — ^Yes,  cer- 
tainly. , 

2336.  Did  you  tell  the  servant  to  deny  you  ? — ^Noj 
not  if  I  was  at  home. 

2337.  Did  your  wife  tell  the  servant  to  deny  you  ? 
— ^No>  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

2338.  Would  the  servant  have  denied  you  if  you 
had  been  at  home  ? — Certainly  not. 

2339.  Then  you  are  prepared  to  swear  that  you 
were  not  denied  to  the  speaker's  messenger  ? — ^Not 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

2340.  Nor  to  any  body  who  inquired  for  you  ? — 
No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

2341.  How  long  had  you  known  Mr.  Thompson  ? 
— For  three  or  four  months. 

2342.  Then  you  were  not  aware  of  the  character  in 
which  he  was  employed  at  elections  ? — ^No. 

2343.  He  is  rather  a  remarkable  looking  man,  is 
he  not  ? — Yes. 

2344.  And  you  are  prepared  to  swear  that  you  had 
no  idea  of  the  character  in  which  he  was  generally 
employed  at  elections  ? — Certainly  not.  I  heard  that 
he  had  been  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Coppock,  I  think, 
and  other  persons,  and  that  he  had  conducted  elec- 
tions himself, 

2345.  You  never  heard  from  Mr.  Gilbert  the  na- 
ture of  Mr.  Thompson's  employment  ? — ^No. 

2346.  That  you  are  prepared  to  swear  ? — Yes. 

2347.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  is  the  address  of 
Mr.  Thomas,  wine-merchant,  of  Liverpool  ? — Wine- 
merchant,  Liverpool,  would  find  him. 

2348.  How  lon^  were  you  at  the  Cadogan  Hotel  ? 
— Perhaps  an  hour  at  a  time,  or  half  an  hour,  and 
sometimes  not  so  much. 

2349.  For  how  many  days  ? — I  would  make  up  the 
account  at  home  sometimes,  after  asking  him  some 
questions. 

2350.  Where  ?^— At  my  own  home  at  Brompton. 

2351.  After  being  with  Mr.  Thomas  at  the  Cadogan 
Hotel  at  Chelsea,  yon  went  home  to  your  own  house 
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C  WAb       **  Brompton  ? — In  the  evening  ;  sometimes  we  would 

' '       go  about  for  a  little  time  and  spend  a  day  out. 

38  Sept.  18S9.        2352.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  About  this  telegram,  "  I 

—      "  want  a  repetition  of  my  medicine.     If  got,  send 

"  Clarke  with  it;  he  lives  at  No.  l.Northford  Street, 
"  Hoxton."  You  say  you  did  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  medicine,"  anfl  that  you  only 
meant  to  keep  him  quiet  by  what  yon  said  in  answer? 

That  I  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it  if  he 

meant  money  ;  that  he  had  made  his  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Moffatt,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

235.S.  Why  did  you  send  to  Clarke  then? — My 
inference  was  that  he  wanted  Clarke  there  to  assist 
him  in  business. 

2354.  Then  you  did  intend  to  act  upon  his  tele- 
gram?— I  did  act  upon  that  part  of  it ;  I  did  not 
know  but  what  he  might  have  left  some  message  with 
Clarke. 

2355.  Tou  telegraphed  in  reply  to  that  telegram 
that  Clarke  was  gone  to  Gloucester  ? — ^Yes  ;  that  was 
the  message  brottght  back. 

2356.  You  ascertained  that  ? — ^Yes. 

2357.  Then  you  answered  that  part  of  the  tele- 
gram?— ^Yes. 

2358.  Why  did  you  wait  till  the  next  day  to  an- 
swer the  second  part  of  the  telegram  ? — ^I  cannot  tell 
now,  I  am  sure. 

2359.  You  acted  upon  one  part  of  the  telegram  by 
sending  to  Clarke  ? — Yes. 

2360.  And  telegraphed  to  him  that  you  could  not 
find  him  ? — Yes. 

2361.  Why  did  you  wait  till  the  second  day  before 
you  answered  the  second  part  ? — I  cannot  form  an 
opinion  now.  I  told  you  just  now  that  I  believe  that 
was  in  answer  to  some  message  sent  to  me. 

2362.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  took  no  steps 
whatever  in  consequence  of  the  meaning  you  attri- 
buted to  the  word  "  medicine  ?" — I  did  not  take  any 
steps. 

2363.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  that  second 
telegram  had  not  reference  to  something  which  you 
did  in  consequence  of  the  construction  you  put  upon 
the  word  "  medicine  "  in  the  first  ? — ^I  do  not  know 
whether  it  had  or  not ;  I  really  forget  now  at  this 
distance  of  time.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  went 
to  Eyder  Street  or  not. 

2364.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  say  you  believed  that 
Thompson  took  down  the  money  to  be  applied  to  legal 
purposes  ? — Yes. 

2365.  Then  why,  when  you  thought  he  might  ask 
you  for  more  money  under  the  term  of  "  medicine," 
did  you  object  to  go  and  inquire  for  more  money  ? — 
I  did  not  want  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  money 
matters. 

2366.  What  was  your  reason  for  not  wishing  to  be 
brought  into  contact  with  money  matters  ? — I  did  not 
want  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  it. 

2367.  But  you  knew  he  hod  taken  down  money  ? — 
Yes. 

2368.  And  you  believed  that  that  money  was  taken 
down  for  legal  purposes  ? — ^Yes. 

2369.  Then  why  did  you  object  to  ask  for  more 
money  ? — Because  I  did  not  know  where  to  go.  I 
did  not  know  Mr.  Mofiatt ;  I  did  not  like  to  go  as  a 
stranger  to  him,  and  did  not  think  it  likely  that  he 
would  give  me  the  money. 

2370.  You  knew  where  the  money  had  been  got 
before  ? — Yes. 

2371.  Why  might  you  not  have  gone  there? — ^It  is 
possible  I  might  have  gone  thera. 

2372.  You  told  us  you  did  nothing,  that  you  did 
not  move  out  of  the  office,  and  that  you  sent  a  false- 
hood to  Thornton,  in  order  to  keep  him  quiet  ? — That 
was  the  second  telegram. 

2373.  That  is  the  one  I  am  asking  about,  in  which 
"  medicine  "  is  referred  to  ? — I  really  forget,  I  am  sure, 
whether  it  was  after  or  before. 

2374.  Did  you  not  believe  that  the  money  was  to 
be  used  for  illegal  purposes  ? — ^No. 

2375.  You  did  not  ?— I  did  not. 


2376.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  not  think  there 
was  something  suspicious  in  Thompson  assuming 
another  name? — He  told  me  he  had  gone  by  that 
name  before. 

2377.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Did  he  give  you  any  reason 
for  changing  his  name  ? — ^No. 

2378.  When  Thompson  left  town  did  he  give  you 
any  instructions  where  to  go  in  case  he  wanted  more 
money  ? — No. 

2379.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Joseph  Parkes  ?— No. 

2380.  Should  you  know  him  by  sight  ? — ^No. 

2381.  Should  you  know  the  gentleman  who  handed 
you  the  cheque  in  Ryder  Street  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  that  was  Mr.  Parkes  or  not. 

2382.  Should  you  know  him  ?— Yes,  I  think  I 
should. 

2383.  Was  he  an  elderly  or  young  man  ?— An 
elderly  man. 

2384.  Did  he  wear  glasses  or  not  ? — He  had  no 
glasses  on,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance. 

2385.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  Thompson  tell  you 
when  he  came  back  to  town  how  much  money  he  gave 
to  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  communicated  ? — ^No. 

2386.  He  did  not  ?— No. 

2387.  Let  us  hear  what  he  did  say  ? — He  said  that 
he  had  succeeded,  and  that  he  had  borrowed  money 
or  got  money. 

2388.  Yon  knew  that  he  had  500/.  with  him  ?— 
Yes. 

2389.  Did  he  say  to  whom  he  had  handed  the 
money  ? — He  told  me  that  he  had  given  it  to  a  Mr. 
Wilson,  or  Wilton. 

2390.  How  did  he  express  it  ? — That  he  had  given 
all  the  money  to  Mr.  WUton,  and  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it  himself. 

2391.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  kept  back  100/. 
for  himself?— No. 

2392.  How  was  Thompson  to  be  paid  himself?— 
He  made  an  arrangement  between  Mr.  Mofiatt  and 
him. 

2393.  He  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Mofiatt  ? 
— So  he  told  me. 

2394.  When  did  he  tell  you  that  ?— Before  he  went 
to  Gloucester. 

2395.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  arrangement 
that  he  told  you  of? — He  told  me  that  he  was  to 
have  100/. 

2396.  He  told  you  he  had  agreed  with  Mr.  Mofiatt 
that  he  was  to  have  100/.? — ^Yes,  for  his  fee. 

2397.  Did  he  say  when  that  was  to  be  paid? — ^No. 

2398.  Go  on  and  tell  me  what  he  did  say  ? — He 
did  not  say  when  it  was  to  be  paid. 

2399.  Tell  us  what  he  said  about  it  ? — He  said  he 
was  to  have  100/.  for  his  fee. 

2400.  That  he  had  arranged  with  Mr.  Mofiatt  that 
he  was  to  have  100/.  for  his  fee  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it 
was  100/. 

2401.  Did  he  tell  you  he  was  to  pay  himself? — 
No. 

2402.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that  ?— Yes. 

2403.  Have  you  seen  Thompson  lately? — About 
three  weeks  ago. 

2404.  You  have  not  seen  him  nince  that  ? — No. 

2405.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  you  did  not  see 
him  last  Friday  ? — ^Positively. 

2406.  You  are  quite  certain  of  that  ? — Quite  cer- 
tain. 

2407.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  when 
yon  did  see  him,  as  to  coming  down  here  ? — I  advised 
him  to  come  here,  as  I  had  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  and  I  thought  it  would  save  the  trouble  of  my 
coming. 

2408.  Do  you  know  why  he  is  not  here  ? — ^I  do 
not. 

2409.  Have  you  any  conception  why  he  objects  to 
come  ? — ^None  whatever. 

2410.  Have  you  no  conception  why  he  objects  to 
come  ? — ^No. 
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2411.  Do  you  think  it  a  very  extraordinary  thing 
that  he  should  object  to  come  ? — ^Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

2412.  Do  you  know  why  he  was  not  before  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — No,  I  do 
not. 

2413.  Do  you  know  his  reason  for  keeping  out  of 
the  way  ? — No,  indeed,  I  do  not. 

2414.  Perhaps  you  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he 
did  keep  out  of  the  way  ? — I  was  not  aware  but  what 
he  was  at  the  court. 

2415.  Then  you  were  not  aware  that  he  was  going 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  ? — No. 

2416.  It  was  not  agreed  between  you  that  neither 
of  you  should  appear  ? — ^I  do  not  recollect  whether  it 
was  or  not ;  but  he  said  he  should  not  appear,  as  he 
had  had  no  summons  ;  he  said  so  the  last  time  I  saw 
him.  ' 

2417.  Why  should  a  man  keep  out  of  the  way  who 
has  done  nothing  illegal  ? — I  had  not  done  anything 
illegal. 

2418.  And  therefore  you  kept  out  of  the  way  ? — ^I 
did  not  want  to  be  what  is  called  brought  before  the 
public  on  a  business  I  had  nothing  to  do  with. 

2419.  {Mr.  Welford.)  When  you  advised  Thomp- 
son to  come  here,  what  did  he  say  ;  did  he  say  that 
be  would  come,  or  that  he  would  not  come? — He 
did  not  say  one  or  the  other. 

2420.  Did  you  understand  that  ho  would  come  or 
would  not  come  ? — ^I  expected  that  he  would  have 
come. 

2421.  Why  did  you  think  it  necessary  to  give  him 
that  advice  ? — ^As  he  had  managed  the  business, — as 
it  was  his  business, — I  merely  recommended  I\im  to 
come.     I  said  I  thought  it  was  much  better  he  should 

go. 

2422.  What  reply  did  he  make  ? — He  said  ho 
should  mind  his  own  business ;  he  should  follow  his 
own  course,  or  words  to  that  effect,  to  the  bo?t  of  my 
remembrance. 

2423.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Who  is  Mr.  Patch  ?— He 
is  B  person  coming  backwards  and  forwards  to  the 
office  ;  the  same  as  Mr.  Thompson  is. 

2424.  Is  he  employed  by  you  ? — ^No. 

2425.  By  Mr.  Gilbert  ? — He  has  been  employed  in 
the  East  Worcestershire  election. 

2426.  How  came  Mr.  Patch  in  your  office  when  the 
message  came  about  Sir  William  Hayter  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  he  was  there  ;  he  might  have  been  there. 

2427.  But  you  told  us  it  was  Mr.  Patch  who  told 
you  the  message  had  come  from  Sir  William  Hayter  ? 
—Yes. 

2428.  How  came  he  in  your  office  ? — ^Patch  was 
backwards  and  forwards  at  the  office. 

2429.  He  happened  to  be  there  when  the  message 
came  from  Sir  William  Hayter,  and  then  he  told  you 
afterwards  ? — Yes.  I.wae  not  there  ;  Patch  was  there, 
and  received  the  mess^e.   About  a  week  before  he  had 


had  a  quarrel  with  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  did  not  come  into 
the  office  when  he  was  there,  but  he  came  to  the  office 
very  often  after  that. 

2430.  After  Mr.  Gilbert  went  out  of  town,  Mr. 
Patch  came  to  the  office  ? — Yes ;  when  Mr.  Gilbert 
was  not  there. 

2431.  By  whose  directions  did  he  come  ? — He 
came  by  his  own  ;  he  had  a  drawer  and  a  lock  to  it, 
and  a  key. 

2432.  {Mr.  Welford.)  He  came,  notwithstanding 
the  quarrel  ? — Yes. 

2433.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Then  he  was  on  Mr.  Gil- 
bert's staff  ? — ^Yes ;  if  Mr.  Gilbert  had  anything  for 
him  to  do  he  would  have  gone,  as  he  did  to  East 
Worcester,  for  Mr.  Gilbert. 

2434.  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Patch  is  doing  now  ? 
— ^No. 

2435.  Or  within  the  last  three  or  four  days  ? — ^No. 
I  know  he  has  served  me  with  a  summons  for  Wake- 
field. 

2436.  Has  he  served  Mr.  Thompson  ?— Not  that  I 
know  of.     I  know  nothing  about  it,  if  he  has. 

2437.  So  that  the  Wakefield  Commissioners  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  gentleman  out  of  Mr. 
Gilbert's  office  to  act  as  their  messenger  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

2438.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Patch  applied  to 
be  appointed  ? — ^I  do  not  know  anything  of  it. 

2439.  Mr.  Patch  is  one  of  those  people  to  whom 
Sir  William  Hayter  or  any  other  gentleman  who 
wished  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Gill«rt  would  apply 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Gilbert  ? — ^Not  now  j  they  would 
prior  to  that  time. 

2440.  Then  Mr.  Patch  was  in  the  confidence  of 
Mr.  Gilbert  ? — At  that  time  he  was. 

2441.  When  did  he  lose  his  confidence  ;  when  the 
quarrel  took  place  ? — ^Yes ;  about  the  latter  end  of 
February  or  March. 

2442.  Was  it  not  after  that  that  Mr.  Patch  went 
into  Worcestershire  ? — Some  time  in  February,  I  thiuk, 
he  went  into  Worcestershire  ;  it  was  an  election  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  some  one. 

2443.  Were  you  at  the  office  when  Sir  William 
Hayter  called  ? — No. 

2444.  Are  there  more  persons  than  yon  and  Mr. 
Patch  who  have  drawers  there  ? — And  Mr.  Gilbert ; 
no  one  else. 

2445.  Then  Mr.  Patch  was  in  the  office  as  Mr. 
Gilbert's  representative  when  Sir  William  Hayter 
came  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  saw  Sir  William 
Hayter. 

2446.  You  know  nothing  about  it  more  than  that 
Mr.  Patch  told  you  that  Sir  William  Hayter  had  been 
there  ? — Patch  told  me  that  he  had  be«n  there,  and 
that  I  was  to  go  up. 

2447.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Was  Thompson  in  Gilbert'» 
office  ? — No. 


G.WM. 

28  Sept.  1859. 


Joseph  Pakkes  called  and  further  examined. 


J.  Parku. 


2448.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  that  the  person  (pot«A'»^ 
to  the  witness  Webb)  to  whom  you  delivered  the 
envelope  containing  the  cheque  ? — I  believe  him  to 
be  so. 

2449.  To  the  best  of  your  belief  he  is  the  person  ? 
—I  believe  him  to  be  so,  but  I  did  not  see  him  for 
one  half  quarter  of  a  minute.  I  should  not  have 
known  liim  in  the  court,  but  seeing  him  now  I  believe 
him  to  be  the  person. 

2450.  Did  you  see  that  person  again  in  Ryder 
Street  between  the  time  you  delivered  the  envelope 
to  him  and  the  day  of  the  election  at  Gloucester  ? — 
No;  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  it,  I  was 
there  only  in  the  morning  before  anybody  was  there, 
and  in  the  afternoon,  except  on  the  Saturday,  the  day 
of  the  polling,  when  I  was  there  some  hours  ;  but  I 
have  no  recollection  of  any  person  calling  upon  me 
again,  or  of  the  gentleman  in  the  box  calling. 

2451.,  As  far  as  your  recollection  serves  you,  you 


have  not  seen  that  person,  whose  name  is  Webb,  more 
than  on  one  occasion  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  re- 
collection of  having  seen  him  ;  I  do  not  believe  that 
I  did,  but  I  will  not  say  that  I  did  not. 

2452.  Can  you  recollect  at  all  whether  or  not  such 
a  person  as  that  did  make  an  application  to  you  for  a 
further  supply  of  money  about  the  time  of  the  election 
at  Gloucester  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  any  such  appli- 
cation was  made  to  me. 

2453.  I  put  you  the  question  yesterday,  and  you 
said  you  had  no  recollection  of  it ;  but  now  that  the 
man  is  here,  I  ask  you  again,  calling  your  attention 
to  his  presence,  whether  you  have  any  recollection  of 
that  person  coming  to  Ryder  Street,  and  asking  you 
for  a  further  supply  of  money  in  connection  wiih  the 
election  for  the  city  of  Gloucester  ? — Certainly  not. 

The  witness  Webb. — ^I  assure  you  it  never  entered 
my  mind,  nor  did  I  see  any  one  on  the  subject ;  that 
you  may  depend  upon. 
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IL-Kingdoii. 
88  Sept.  18S9. 


BioHASD  EiNOOON  sworn  and  examined. 


2454.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  employed  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Gilbert  ? — Occasionally. 

245/>.  Are  you  employed  as  a  clerk  there  ? — No  ; 
I  go  out  electioneering  at  times. 

2456.  Employed  in  the  general  business  ? — ^Yes. 

2457.  Do  you  know  John  Clarke  ? — ^Yes. 

2458.  Have  you  known  him  for  some  time  ? — 
Well,  not  till  since  the  election;  the  last  election. 

2459.  Your  acquaintance  with  him  began  since  the 
I^t  election  ? — ^Yes. 

2460.  Were  you  directed  to  convey  to  him  a  sum 
of  money  ? — ^I  did  take  him  a  sum  of  money. 

2461.  How  much  ?— £25. 

2462.  When  ? — I  cannot  recollect  the  date,  though 
I  did  take  a  receipt  of  him  at  the  time,  but  I  cannot 
find  it. 

2463.  Was  it  in  the  month  of  June? — ^Yes,  I 
should  say  it  was  some  time  in  the  month  of  June. 

2464.  Who  gave  that  money  to  you  to  take  to  him? 
— I  do  not  know;  I  never  saw  the  party  before  in  my 
life. 

2465.  You  did  take  Clarke  25/.  in  June  ?— Yes,  I 
did. 

2466.  Where  did  you  receive  it  ? — At  my  own 
house. 

2467.  Where  ? — 3,  Granby  Terrace,  Bethnal  Green 
Road,  London. 

2468.  You  say  you  never  saw  the  person  who 
brought  you  the  money  ? — No  ;  he  was  quite  a 
stranger  to  me. 

2469.  Did  he  tell  you  for  what  purpose  he  brought 
you  the  money  ? — To  pay  Clarke. ' 

2470.  Did  he  describe  him  to  you  ?-7-I  had  seen 
him,  because  I  had  seen  him  call  at  the  office.  I  spoke 
to  Thompson  several  times  about  it,  and  he  said  that 
he  ought  to  be  paid,  and  that  he  should  be  paid  ;  but 
there  was  some  misunderstanding  ;  he  sud  that 
Clarke  had  charged  too  much,  and  he  said,  "  If  the 
"  money  is  sent  to  you  will  you  see  him  paid  ?"  I 
said,  "  I  will,  and  take  his  receipt,"  which  I  did,  but 
who  sent  it  I  do  not  know. 

2471.  Is  that  all  you  know  about  it  ? — That  is  all 
that  I  know  about  it. 

2472.  Had  Thompson  any  conversation  with  you 
with  regard  to  that  circumstance  ? — ^Nothing  at  all. 

2473.  Was  the  money  brought  to  you  in  notes  or 
in  gold  ? — As  well  as  I  recollect  now  it  was  four  five 
pound  notes  and  five  sovereigns.'  I  believe  that  was 
it,  and  tied  up  in  a  small  parcel. 

2474.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  say  you  never  saw 
the  person  who  brought  you  the  money  before  in 
your  life  ? — ^Notto  my  knowledge. 

2475.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  now  ? — No  ;  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  him. 

2476.  Was  he  a  remarkable  looking  man  ? — ^No  ;  it 
was  brought  to  me  late  at  night,  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock. 

2477.  What  sort  of  lo  Aing  man  was  he  ? — ^He  was 
tall ;  when  I  say  tall,  I  mean  five  feet  seven  or  eight; 
a  gentlemanly  looking  man. 

2478.  A  florid  countenance  ? — No. 

2479.  Wearing  spectacles  ? — ^No. 

2480.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  it  was 
Thompson  ? — No.  I  know  Thompson  very  well ;  I 
know  it  was  not  him ;  I  had  seen  Thompson.  One  day 
Thompson  said, "  If  you  get  the  money  sent  you,  will 


"  you  see  him  paid?"  I  said,  "  Yes,  and  take  his  re- 
"  ceipt,"  which  I  did  for  25/.,  but  what  I  have  done 
with  it  I  do  not  know. 

2481.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Were  you  at  the  office  of 
Gilbert  in  the  month  of  April  ?  Were  you  there  during 
the  time  the  elections  were  proceeding  in  the  country? 
—No. 

2482.  You  were  not  there  at  all  ? — ^No. 

2483.  Where  were  you  at  that  time  ?-^I  was  in  the 
country. 

2484.  Where  were  you  ? — ^I  was  in  Bristol  some 
part  of  the  time  ;  I  went  down  to  see  my  friends. 

2485.  But  were  you  not  at  Mr.  Gilbert's  during  the 
week  during  which  the  elections  were  proceeding 
throughout  the  country  ? — ^After  I  came  home  I  was 
backwards  and  forwards  there. 

2486.  I  am  speaking  of  the  election  week  ? — ^No;  I 
was  not  at  the  office. 

2487.  (Mr,  Fitzgerald.)  Have  you  known  Clarke 
for  some  time  ?< — ^Not  till  after  this  Gloucester  elec- 
tion ;  I  never  saw  him  before. 

2488.  Have  you  ever  had  any  conversation  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  election  ? — No  more  than 
his  being  paid  ;  he  said  he  was  to  be  paid,  and  that 
he  had  had  nothing  ;  that  he  had  had  only  5l.,  and 
that  out  of  that  he  had  paid  3/.  for  his  expenses. 

2489.  Did  he  say  anything  about  Thompson  not 
giving  him  what  he  ought  ? — Yes  ;  he  said  he  was  to 
have  had  50/.,  I  think.  I  cannot  charge  my  memory. 
He  said  he  was  to  have  had  a  certain  sum,  but  he  said 
25/.  he  might  expect ;  and  I  saw  Thompson,  and 
mentioned  it  to  him. 

2490.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  that  Thompson  had  had 
his  own  payment  ? — ^No. 

2491.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  about  Thompson  having 
paid  himself  ? — ^No;  the  man  was  a  perfect  stranger  to 
me. 

2492.  Clarke  was  ? — Clarke  was  a  stranger  to  me 
almost.  I  had  not  seen  him  till  the  East  Worcester- 
shire election. 

2493-  Did  not  Clarke  tell  you  anything  about  the 
amount  of  money  Thompson  had  had? — ^He  said 
Thompson  had  had  money  to  come  down  to  Glou- 
cester. 

2494.  Did  he  say  how  much  ? — ^Yes;  he  said  500/. 

2495.  Did  he  say  what  he  had  done  with  it  ? — Yes. 

2496.  What  did  he  baj  ?— He  said  he  had  counted 
it  out  in  packets,  and  that  it  was  given  to  Dr.  Wiltqn. 

2497.  Did  he  say  how  much  he  gave  ? — ^£300,  I 
<hink,  and  then  150/.,  and  that  he  had  counted  it  out 
in  packages  of  25  sovereigns  each. 

2498.  £300  at  first  ?— £300  or  350/. 

2499.  Did  he  say  he  had  handed  the  whole  of  the 
money  over  ? — That  is  what  he  said. 

2500.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  When  you  received  the 
money  you  paid  to  Clarke  did  you  receive  any  note 
with  it  ? — No. 

2501.  Was  it  rolled  up  in  an  envelope  ? — No. 

2502.  What  did  the  person  say  who  brought  it  to 
you  ? — "  That  is  for  Clarke  ;  you  know  what  to  do 
"  with  it." 

2503.  Did  he  come  into  your  house  ? — ^No  ;  it  was 
at  the  door. 

2504.  And  he  went  away? — ^He  went  away,  and  I 
have  never  seen  him  sinc^  to  my  knowledge. 


S.Han. 


Sakah  Hall  sworn  and  examined. 


2305.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  the  barmaid  at  the 
Gloucester  Cofiee-house  ? — At  the  Gloucester  Hotel. 

2506.  Near  the  railway  ? — ^Yes. 

2507.  Do  you  remember  in  the  month  of  April,  the 
time  of  the  election  here,  two  persons,  one  of  the 
name  of  Thornton  and  the  other  of  the  name  of 
Clarke,  stopping  at  the  hotel  ? — I  do. 

2508.  Brettles  was  the  name  ?— Brettles. 


2509.  Two  persons  of  the  name  of  Thornton  and 
Brettles  ? — Yes.  » 

2510.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Wilton  coming  to  see 
them  there  ? — Yes. 

2511.  Were  they  visited  by  any  one  besides  Mr. 
Wilton  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any  one. 

2512.  Did  they  occupy  the  cofiee-room  ? — They 
did. 
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2513.  Did  they  remain  there  until  the  Monday, 
doyoaknow? — ^That  I  cannot  say. 

2514.  The  Monday  following  the  election  ? — ^That 
I  cannot  recollect. 

2515.  Can  you  tell  how  long  they  did  remain  there  ? 
—I  should  think  about  three  or  four  days  altogether. 

2516.  But  you  cannot  say  on  what  day  they  went  ? 
— ^No,  I  cannot. 

2517.  From  the  time  that  Brettles  came  there 
nntil  he  went  swi^  with  Thornton  did  he  go  away  at 
all  for  a  day  ;  did  he  go  away  for  a  day  in  the  inter- 
mediate time,  or  was  he  there  for  the  whole  three  or 
four  days  that  Thornton  was  there  ? — ^I  cannot  recol- 
lect his  going  away  at  all  ;  they  both  went  together. 

2518.  Were  they  there  together  during  the  whole 
time  ? — ^Yes. 

2519.  Were  they  stopping  together  ? — Yes  ;  I  do 
not  recollect  Mr.  Brettles  going  away  at  all  without 
Mr.  Thornton. 

2520.  There  is  a  passage,  is  there  not,  that  com- 
municates between  the  coffee-room  and  the  bar? — 
Yes. 

2521.  Is  tihat  a  wide  passage  or  a  narrow  one  ? — 
It  is  not  very  wide. 

2522.  Is  it  long  ? — ^Rather  long  ;  there  are  folding 
doors  in  the  middle  of  the  passage. 

2523.  Between  the  coffee-room  and  the  bar  ? — 
Between  the  coffee-room  and  the  front  door. 

2524.  Can  any  person  coming  out  of  the  coffee- 
room  be  seen  by  the  person  in  the  bar  ? — It  is  ac- 
cording to  where  they  stand  in  the  passage. 

2525.  They  might  stand  in  the  passage  where  they 
could  not  be  seen  ? — They  could. 

2526.  Will  you  look  at  that  writing,  and  tell  me  if 
that  is  in  your  handwriting  {handing  a  paper  to  the 
witness)  ? — ^It  is. 

2527.  How  came  you  to  write  it  ? — ^Because 
Mr.  Thornton  asked  me  to  write  it ;  he  was  so  unwell 
that  he  could  not  possibly  write. 

2528.  You  do  not,  perhaps,  remember  the  day  on 
which  you  were  asked  to  write  this  ? — ^No,  I  do  not. 

2529.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  that  you  wrote? 
— Something  about  a  "  repetition  of  medicine,"  I 
think  ;  I  do  not  recollect  the  words. 

2530.  "  I  want  a  repetition  of  my  medicine  ;  if 
"  got,  send  Clarke  with  it ;"  do  you  remember  whe- 
ther you  were  asked  to  write  that  by  Thornton  the 
same  day  that  he  came  ? — Oh  dear  no. 

2531.  How  soon  afterwards  ? — I  should  think  two 
or  three  days  after  ;  a  couple  of  days. 

2532.  You  think  he  had  been  two  or  three  days  in 
the  house  before  he  requested  you  to  write  it  for  him  ? 
— T  could  not  answer  as  to  the  time. 

2533.  But  not  the  same  day  ? — ^No,  not  the  same 
day  that  he  came. 

2534.  Were  there  many  persons  stopping  at  your 
house  at  that  time  ? — No,  not  many. 

2535.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Is  it  necessary  in  going 
from  the  front  door  to  the  coffee-room  to  pass  the 
bar  ? — Certainly. 

2536.  Then  no  one  could  have  gone  in  from  the 
front  door  to  the  coffee-room  without  passing  the 
har  ? — No. 

2537.  Are  you  constantly  in  the  bar  ? — Yes. 

2538.  Then  if  many  people  had  come  in  to  see 
either  of  these  two  persons  in  the  coffee-room  they 
must  have  been  seen  by  you  ? — ^Well ;  I  am  not 
always  in  the  business. 

2539.  But  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  ? — 
Yes. 

2540.  You  tell  us  that  these  two  people  were 
inquired  for  by  no  one,  except  by  Mr.  Wilton  ? — I 
never  heard  Mr,  Wilton  inquire  for  them  ;  I  only 
merely  saw  him  pass  in. 

2541.  Did  you  see  anybody  else  go  into  the  coffee- 
room  while  these  people  were  there  ? — ^I  saw  a  gentle- 


man with  Mr.  Brettles ;  the  last  time  he  called  he        S.  HaB. 
wore  a  white  hat ;  he  breakfasted  with  Mr.  Brettles.  - 

2542.  What  day  was  that  ?— That  was  the  second    ^  Sept  1859. 
thne  of  his  coming.  ' 

2543.  What  day  was  it  ?— The  Thursday,  I  think. 

2544.  The  day  before  the  nomination  day  ? — No ; 
it  is  since  the  election. 

2545.  The  election  was  on  a  Saturday  ? — ^I  do  not 
know  when  the  election  was. 

2546.  I  thought  they  went  away  on  the  Smday  ? 
Yes,  they  went  away ;  but  Mr.  Brettles  has  been  to 
Gloucester  since  then. 

2547.  When  has  he  been  there  ? — I  do  not  know 
exactly  how  long  it  is  ago  ;  bnt  it  was  the  day  we  had 
a  great  thunderstorm  here;  that  is  all  I  recollect 
about  the  day. 

2548.  Was  it  soon  after  the  election  ?— No ;  some 
time  after  the  election  ;  it  was  not  long  before  the 
inquiry  was  in  London,  I  think. 

2549.  He  came  down  to  Gloucester? — ^Yes. 

2550.  How  long  did  he  stay  here  ? — He  slept  here 
one  night,  and  went  away  next  day. 

2551.  I  was  asking  you  about  what  took  place 
when  he  was  down  there  with  Thornton  ? — I  cannot 
tell  you. 

2552.  I  was  asking  you  whether  any  people  came 
to  see  him  ? — ^I  did  not  see  any  one. 

2553.  Did  people  come  to  see  Thornton  ? — ^I  did 
not  hear  any  one  ask  for  him. 

2554.  What  servants  in  the  inn  would  inquiry 
have  been  made  of  ? — We  were  out  of  waiters  at  the 
time  Mr.  Thornton  was  with  us,  and  we  had  a  cook 
who  waited  on  them,  and  who  is  dead. 

2555.  But  would  people  coming  to  inquire  for 
Brettles  or  Thornton  have  gone  to  you  or  to  the 
waiters  ? — They  would  have  inquired  of  whoever 
was  present ;  if  I  had  been  in  the  bar  they  would 
have  inquired  of  me  ;  if  anybody  else  was  there 
they  would  inquire  of  them. 

2556.  You  are  not  awwe  of  many  people  having 
inquired  for  Mr.  Thornton  or  Mr.  Brettles  ? — No ;  1 
never  heard  them  inquu-ed  for  at  all. 

2557.  Do  you  know  who  the  gentleman  was  with 
the  white  hat  you  mention  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

2558.  Should  you  know  him  If  you  saw  him  again? 
—Yes,  I  think  I  should. 

2559.  Do  you  see  him  in  court  here  ? — ^No,  I  do 
not. 

2560.  Do  you  know  whether    he  was  a  Glou- 
cester person  ? — ^No,    I  saw  him  again,  late  at  night, ' 
come  into  the  hotel,  but  I  understood  they  were  both 
going  by  train  that  day. 

2561.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  know  whether  he 
was  a  person  living  in  Gloucester  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

2562.  Had  you  ever  seen  him  before  ? — Never. 

2563.  Was  he  young  or  old  ? — Not  very  old  ;  a 
middle-aged  man,  I  should  say. 

2564.  Had  you  the  opportunity  of  seeing  his  face  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  saw  his  face. 

2565.  Very  well  ?— Very  well.  I  think  I  should 
know  him  if  I  were  to  see  him  again. 

2566.  Should  you  know  his  picture  ? — ^Yes,  I  think 
I  should. 

2567.  Look  at  that  (showing  the  witness  a  photo- 
graph portrait)  ? — Oh  dear,  no,  no,  that  is  not  him. 

2568.  Have  yoa  never  seen  him  since  ? — No. 

2569.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Mr.  Wilton  was  frequently 
there,  you  say  ? — Frequbntly. 

2570.  Did  anybody  else  come  with  him,  or  was  he 
always  alone  ? — Always  alone. 

2571.  Was  he  always  alone  in  the  coffee-room  ? — 
That  I  cannot  say  ;  I  do  not  know  who  was  in  the 
coffee-room, 

2572.  I  believe  Mr.  Thornton  gave  you  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  ?— Well,  he  did  rather. 
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John  Fletdkll  Wilton  called  and  farther  examined. 


38  Sept  1859.  2573.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  have  been  sworn 
^—  *  already  ? — ^Yes,  Before  you  commence  my  further 
examination,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a 
couple  of  statements  ;  first,  as  the  Reform  Club  has 
been  considerably  mixed  up  with  this  transaction,  I 
wish  to  hand  in,  if  you  please,  a  copy  of  the  rules  of 
the  Conservative  Association,  which  are  of  a  precisely 
similar  character,  and  which  association  has  liecn 
established  for  many  years.  The  date  of  these  rules 
is  1853  ;  the  secretary  is  Mr.  J.  A.  Griffiths,  a  clerk 
of  Mr.  Lovegrove's,  the  agent  of  Sir  Robert  Carden. 
In  the  second  rule  tiiere  is  a  precisely  similar  stipula- 
tion to  that  which  is  contained  in  the  rules  of  the 
Reform  Club,  that  there  shall  be  a  profession  of  political 
principles. 

2574.  {Mr-  Fitzgerald.)  It  is  a  benefit  society  ? — 
Yes,  but  it  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  other. 

2575.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  The  first  rule  is,  "That 
"  this  society  shall  be  called  the  Gloucester  Conser- 
"  vative  Association,  and  that  every  person  shall  be 
"  of  sound  conservative  principles,  and  good  character 
"  and  morals  ;"  that  is  the  statement  you  have  to 
make  ? — Yes.  I  wish  to  show  there  is  a  precisely 
similar  club  of  the  opposite  politics,  which  has  been 
established  for  very  many  years,  and  from  which  a 
great  many  of  the  rules  of  the  Reform  Club  were 
taken  in  the  formation  of  that  society. 

2576.  That  association  was  also  approved  of  by 
Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  as  a  friendly  society  ? — It  is  a  certi- 
fied benefit  society.  Then  another  statement  I  have  to 
make  is,  an  addition  to  some  of  the  facts  I  disclosed 
on  the  occasion  of  my  last  examination,  when  I  men- 
tioned various  sums  I  had  received,  and  the  mode  hi 
which  those  sums  had  been  expended.  Since  that 
time  I  have  remembered  some  additional  sums,  an 
additional  sum  of  fifty  pounds  whicli  I  received  on 
the  day  of  the  polling,  and  two  additional  sums  I  have 
expended,  as  well  as  one  of  those  I  mentioned,  which 
was  a  false  statement,  made  unintentionally. 

2577.  £50  on  the  day  of  polling  ?— Ye?. 

2578.  From  whom  ? — That  is  a  sum  I  borrowed 
from  Mr.  Powell  Chandler  ;  Richard  Powell  Chandler, 
of  Constitution  House. 

2579.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  What  is  he  ? — A  currier  ; 
he  has  been  in  court  in  the  course  of  this  morning. 

2580.  That  was  on  the  nomination  day  ? — The 
polling  day,  early  in  the  morning.  I  wish  to  mention, 
that  instead  of  the  sum  of  twelve  pounds  ten  I  men- 
tioned before  as  having  been  given  to  William  Hall, 
he  received  from  me  thirteen  pounds  ten.  I  also  paid 
to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Gardiner,  on  the  night  of 
the  nomination,  I  believe  it  was,  a  sum  of  twelve 
pounds. 

2581.  {Mr.Vaughan.)  Who  is  Gai-diner  ? — I  really 
do  not  know  what  he  is  ;  a  maltster,  I  am  told  ;  he 
resides,  I  believe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Painswick  ; 
it  was  to  be  expended  amongst  some  of  the  out- 
voters 

2582.  In  bribery  ?— Well,  Sir,  I  think  partly  ;  I 
am  not  sure  of  that.  I  only  know  that  he  received 
that  sum. 

2583.  Did  he  make  to  you  any  statement  at  the 
time  you  gave  him  that  money  of  the  purpose  for 
which  he  required  it? — ^Xo,  I  think  not ;  the  trans- 
action took  place  in  my  room  the  evening  before  the 
election,  that  is  the  night  of  the  nomination,  and  I 
was  told  then  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  Mr.  Gar- 
diner to  have  twelve  pounds,  understanding  it  was  for 
these  purposes.  I  believe  it  was  partially  for  bribery, 
and  partially  for  the  expense  of  bringing  in  voters  ; 
that  was  my  impression.  There  was  likewise  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  thirty-three  pounds,  which,  whether  I 
paid  it  myself,  or  whether  it  went  from  me,  I  do  not 
know,  to  a  man  named  Orpin  ;  he  was  on  the  list  of 
voters,  I  believe,  for  a  qualification  in  Quay  Lane. 

2584.  Where  does  he  reside  ? — ^In  Alvin  Street ; 
he  is  a  publican  ;  he  keeps  either  the  Black  or  the 
White  Lion  ;  the  White  Lion,  I  nra  told. 


2585.  For  what  purpose  did  you  pay  that  money  to 
him  ? — Bribeiy  and  treating. 

2586.  Is  that  all  the  additional  statement  that  you 
wish  to  make  ? — Yes.  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be 
examined  by  you  with  reference  to  the  corroboration 
or  otherwise  of  the  evidence  given  by  Clarke  yester- 
day ;  otherwise,  if  you  would  allow  me,  I  should  wish 
to  make  a  statement. 

2587.  I  understood  you,  when  you  were  examined 
the  day  before  yesterday,  to  say  that  you  mentioned 
inducements  to  Mr.  Monk  to  come  forward  as  a  can- 
didate, and  that  among  those  inducements  were  the 
facts  that  a  considerable  change  of  opinion  had  taken 
place  in  Gloucester,  and  that  a  number  of  persons  in 
favour  of  tlie  Liberal  interest  had  been  put  upon  the 
register  since  the  election  in  1857  ? — Yes. 

2588.  And  also  that  a  great  amount  of  bribery  had 
existed  at  the  election  in  1857  on  the  part  of  those 
who  supported  Sir  Robert  Carden  ? — ^Yes. 

2589.  I  think  I  understood  yon  to  say,  that  those 
were  among  the  inducements  which  you  held  out  to 
Mr.  Monk  to  lead  him  to  believe  that  if  he  came  for- 
ward as  a  candidate  for  Gloucester  his  return  would 
follow  ? — I  told  him  so. 

2590.  Is  it  within  your  own  knowledge  that  ex- 
tensive bril)ery  did  exist  in  the  election  for  1857  on 
the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Carden's  friends  ? — Within  my 
own  knowledge  ?    No. 

2591.  Have  you  received  information  as  to  the 
brib.ry  that  then  existed  from  other  parties,  whose 
names  you  can  disclose  to  us  ? — ^No  ;  not  with  refer- 
ence to  bribery, 

2592.  With  reference  to  bribery  that  was  practised 
in  1857  in  support  of  Sir  Robert  Carden  ? — ^I  re-, 
ceived  information  immediately  after  the  petition  had 
been  presented,  and  had  failed,  in  consequence  of  some 
evidence  that  was  given  before  that  committee.  After 
the  petition  had  been  presented  and  tried  before  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  received  cer- 
tain information  from  persons  residing  in  Gloucester 
which  induced  me  to  believe  that  that  petition  had 
been  upset  by  foul  means. 

2593.  Have  you,  since  tliat  time^  made  inquiry 
into  the  sources  of  the  information  which  was  con- 
veyed to  you  by  those  parties  upon  that  subject  ? — 
I  have. 

2594.  And  from  those  inquiries  which  you  subse- 
quently made,  did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
great  bribery  was  practised  at  that  election  ? — Well, 
Sir,  not  necessarily  that  great  bribery  had  been 
practised  at  the  election,  but  that  the  evidence  ot 
certain  facts  which  had  been  sworn  to  by  persons 
who  asserted  that  they  had  been  bribed,  or  were 
cognizant  of  bribery,  was  upset  by  the  evidence  of 
persons  who  were  alleged  to  have  committed  that 
bribery;  that  that  evidence  was  contradicted  before 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  that  contradiction  was  false,  that  is  to 
say,  so  far  as  this,  that  in  one  case  where  I  had 
suspicions  that  such  was  the  care  I  collected  evi- 
dence from  persons  who  gave  me  what  I  might  term 
their  depositions,  though  they  were  not  taken  on 
oath,  but  which  they  signed,  and  expressed  their 
willingness  to  swear  to  before  any  tribunal ;  1  col- 
lected sufficient  evidence,  as  I  thought,  on  the  point 
at  issue.  I  submitted  this  to  two  counsel ;  I  received 
those  two  counsels'  opinions  that  there  was  sufficient 
to  convict  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  had  made  these 
statements  before  the  House  of  Commons  of  perjury. 
I  WPS  then  the  means  of  sending  this  evidence  to 
Admiral  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  whose  reply  was,  that 
he  should  prefer  the  matter  to  be  left  alone.  I  think 
it  due  to  myself,  after  making  this  statement,  to 
explain  to  you,  and.  through  you  to  the  public,  the 
reasons  that  induced  me  to  interfere  at  all  in  this 
matter ;  and  these  are  the  grounds  upon  which  I  have 
been  induced  to  take  any  part  in  politics,  and  in 
matters   which   I  will  not  say  are  foreign   to   my 
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inclination,  but  which  interfere  very  matoriallj  with 
my  professional  prospects,  and  I  may  even  say  with 
my  success  in  life.  At  the  termination  of  that 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  (I  should  mention 
that  that  petition  in  .favor  of  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley, 
and  against  Sir  Robert  Garden,  was  conducted  by  a 
gentleman  who  is  a  near  relative  of  my  own),  imme- 
diately that  the  petition  was  over,  that  this  petition 
had  failed,  I  heard  him  being  reproached  on  all  sides, 
equally  by  his  own  friends  and  by  the  Conservatives, 
with  the  fact  that  he  had  gone  to  the  House  of 
Commons  with  a  frivolous  and  vexatious  petition, 
because  this  petition  had  failed  through  means  which 
I  considered  unjustifiable.  I  endeavoured  to  investi- 
gate those  means,  to  vindicate  my  uncle's  character. 
I  submitted  the  evidence  to  him;  he  declined  to  take 
any  steps.  I  then  submitted  it  to  Mr.  Powell 
Chandler,  one  of  the  sureties  in  the  petition,  who 
sent  the  evidence  I  had  so  collected  to  Sir  Maurice 
Berkeley,  who,  as  I  have  told  you,  refused  to  let  any 
prosecutions  take  place.  It  was  in  the  course  of 
those  investigations  that  I  began  to  be  mixed  up 
with  politics ;  I  believe  I  can  conscientiously  say 
that  before  that  time — I  cannot  say  I  never  can- 
vassed a  vote-;-but  I  never  before  took  a  prominent 
or  active  part. 

2595.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  were 
allegations  of  bribery,  which  failed,  against  the 
friends  of  Sir  Bobert  Carden,  before  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  try  the  return 
of  1857?— Yes. 

.  2596.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  is  your 
opinion  that  those  allegations  were  disproved  mainly  by 
false  statements  that  were  made  by  certain  persons  who 
came  to  state  that  the  allegations  were  not  true  ? — 
Certain  persons  were  accused  of  bribery,  and  came 
into  the  witness-box,  and  denied  that  they  had  com- 
mitted bribery  ;  that  is  the  long  and  short  of  it. 

2597.  And  you  collected  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
evidence  given  to  disprove  the  allegations  in  the 
petition  were  false  ? — ^In  one  case  only,  because 
if  one  case  was  declined  to  be  interfered  with 

2598.  Should  you  be  prepared  to  lay  that  evidence 
before  the  Commissioners  ? — ^I  have  not  got  it  in  my 
pocket;  but  if  you  require  it  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
submit  it  to  you,  either  now  or  when  you  are  trying 
the  petition  of  1857. 

2599.  We  will  not  take  the  evidence  now,  but  it  is 
clear  we  shall  have  to  go  into  the  election  of  1857, 
and  that  will  be  a  convenient  time  to  inquire  into 
those  allegations,  and  the  evidence  that  was  given  to 
prove  and  disprove  them  ? — ^Then  you  shall  have  the 
evidence  I  possess. 

2600.  Will  you  object  to  state  to  us  at  once  the 
names  of  the  persons  against  whom  you  allege  the 
charge  of  having  made  false  statements  before  the 
committee  ? — ^The  gentleman  to  whom  I  allude  is 
Alderman  Whithorn. 

2601.  Have  you  since  inquired  further  into  the 
other  portion  of  the  evidence  that  was  given  by  other 
parties  to  disprove  the  charge  of  bribery  ? — ^No;  I 
thought  it  perfectly  useless  for  me  to  do  so  when  I 
found  that  no  body  interested  in  the  matter  would 
take  it  up  at  all. 

2602.  Could  you  put  the  Commissioners  in  posses- 
sion of  such  evidence  ? — ^I  do  not  know  ;  I  think  it 
very  possible  I  might. 

2603.  If  you  should  be  able  to  do  so  when  we  pro- 
ceed with  tiie  inquiry  of  1857,  that  would  be  the  time 
to  take  such  evidence  ? — T  shall  be  very  happy  to 
famish  evidence  on  that  subject. 

2604.  Were  the  inducements  you  held  out  to  Mr. 
Monk  when  you  saw  him,  to  a  portion  of  which  I 
have  already  directed  your  attention,  in  your  judg- 
ment justifi^  by  the  state  of  facts  within  your  know- 
ledge of  the  existing  constituency  of  Gloucester  ? — 
Yes;  if  you  please  1  can  show  you.  I  happened  to 
find  last  night  the  identical  paper  from  which  I  drew 
my  conclusions  before  I  went  to  London  to  submit 
them  to  any  candidate  we  might  select. 

2605.  It  was  a  calculation  ? — ^A  calculation. 


2606.  A  calculation  into  which  you  had  entered    J.  P.  WSbm. 

with  respect  to  the  probabilities  of  the  success  of  a  

second  Liberal  candidate? — Yes.   The  position  of  par-    28  Sept  1859. 

ties  was  this  :   at  the  previous   election  1857   Sir      

Bobert  Carden  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  33. 

After  the  last  register,  in  1858,  I  made  inquiries  as 
to  what  had  been  the  Liberal  gains  and  losses  on  the 
register.  I  then  found  there  had  been  a  gain  to  the 
Liberals  and  to  the  Conservatives  on  the  freemen's 
list  of  exactly  a  similar  number  ;  in  fact  it  had  been 
no  gain;  there  had  been  an  equal  loss,  I  should  rather 
say. 

2607.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  particulars,  but 
give  us  what  was  the  balance  ? — The  balance  was  of 
positive  gains  a  balance  of  67,  and  a  doubtful  number 
of  between  30  and  40  ;  I  believe  38  was  the  number. 

2608.  A  positive  gain  of  67  ?— Yes. 

2609.  And  a  doubtful  gain  of  how  many  ?— A 
number  of  votes  which  were  doubtful,  as  to  which  I 
had  no  means  of  gaining  information  how  they  would 
vote,  out  of  whom  I  might  reasonably  expect  some 
would  vote  for  us  ;  and  I  also  stated  that  there  had 
been  a  requisition  presented  to  Admiral  Berkeley, 
which  had  been  signed  by  about  500  voters.  Out  of 
those  there  were  a  considerable  number,  who  had  so 
signed  this  requisition  to  Admiral  Berkeley,  who  had 
expressed  a  willingness  to  vote  either  for  him  or  for 
any  other  second  Liberal  candidate  that  might  be 
brought  forward.  A  considerable  number  of  those 
were  persons  who  had  either  voted  alone  for  Sir 
Robert  Carden,  or  alone  for  Mr.  Price,  on  the  pre- 
vious occasion.  This  would  have  given  a  sufBcient 
number  to  have  turned  the  majority  of  33  into  a 
positive  minority.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every 
one  of  those  persons  had  pledged  himself,  but  there 
were  a  very  great  many  who  had  pledged  themselves 
to  vote  for  two  Liberal  candidates,  whoever  they 
might  be. 

2610.  In  that  state  of  the  case,  when  you  saw 
Mr.  Monk,  you  were  under  the  impression  that  you 
would  be  enabled,  or  at  least  your  friends  would  be 
enabled,  to  return  Mr.  Monk  and  Mr.  Price  without 
resorting  to  any  bribery  or  corruption  at  all  ? — ^To 
any  bribery  beyond  the  payment  of  messengers;  that 
was  merely  matter  of  opinion. 

2611.  When  was  it,  after  the  canvass  had  been 
commenced,  or  after  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk  had 
regularly  taken  the  field  as  candidates,  that  your 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  probabilities  of  success 

without  resorting  to  bribery  was  changed? My 

opinion  was  changed  a  fortnight  before. 

2612.  A  fortnight  before  the  election  ? — ^Yes. 

2613.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  change  of 
opinion  ? — Because  I  found,  from  answers  to  my  own 
personal  inquiries,  and  from  what  I  found  from  others 

who  were   canvassing   also,   that  promises  of not 

actual — gifts  were  being  made  by  the  other  side. 

2614.  {Mr  Fitzgerald.)  Promises  of  what  ? — Pro- 
mises of  money,  promises  of  employment,  promises 
of  being  able  to  get  furloughs  for  their  sons,  and, 
in  fact,  every  conceivable  means  of  corruption,  if 
not  of  actual  bribery. 

2615.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Promises  of  employment? 

Yes.  I  can  hardly  conceive  any  system  of  corruption 
that  I  did  not  believe  was  being  practised.  Of  course, 
I  did  not  put  people  on  their  oaths  to  inquire  whether 
these  things  were  true,  but  I  had  every  reason  to 
believe  they  were  true,  and  1  do  now  firmly  believe 
they  were  true. 

2616.  Did  you  find  that  promises  had  been  made  to 

persons  on  whose  support  you  had  reason  to  count? 

I  found  one  instance  to  my  own  knowledge  in  which 
that  was  the  case. 

2617.  Had  you  received  information  of  the  same 
character  from  persons  of  a  credible  nature  ?— My 
impression  was  (but  I  cannot  give  the  name  of 
anybody  who  told  me  so)  that  it  was  so.  It  began  to 
be  talked  about  commonly,  that  the  old  tactics  of  the 
Tories  were  being  resorted  to. 

2618.  You  say  that  there  was  one  caie  that  came 
under  your  own  knowledge  where  a  promise  had  been 
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J.  P.  WiUdH,  made  to  a  voter  by  the  other  aide,  upon  whose  support 
you  had  calculated  ? — ^Yes. 

28Septl8<9.  2619.  Was  that  a  person  who  had  previonsly 
supported  the  Liberal  interest  at  former  elections,  or 
was  it  a  person  who,  not  having  supported  the  Liberal 
interest,'  had  promised  to  support  you  at  the  last 
election? — It  was  a  person  who  had  previously  voted, 
I  know,  in  1857,  and  I  believe  on  previous  occasions, 
in  the  Liberal  interest. 

2620.  What  was  his  name  ? — When  the  case  on  the 
other  side  commences  I  will,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
furnish  you  with  the  case  ;  but  I  think  the  ends  of 
justice  Would  be  vfery  likely  to  be  frustrated  if  I  gave 
you  the  name  now.  I  wlU  give  you  the  case,  but  I 
think  it  would  not  be  fair  to  do  it  now. 

2621.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  any  other 
persons  that  were  mentioned  to  you  by  parties  who 
have  come  to  similar  conclusions  to  tfaoee  at  which 
you  arrived? — I  do  not  recollect  quite  so  early  as  that, 
but  I  can  give  you  another  case  that  occurred  very 
shortly  after. 

2622.  But  during  the  election  ? — Certainly. 

2623.  Had  you,  daring  die  progress  of  the  elec- 
tioneering proceedings,  frequent  conversations  with 
members  of  the  central  committee  and  the  district 
with  reference  to  what  you  conceived  were  the 
committees*  practices  resorted  to  by  the  other  side? — 
During  the  election  ? 

2624.  Yes. — ^Yes;  I  have  frequently  heard  reports  of 
such  practices.  In  what  has  been  called  the  central 
committee-room  any  IJberal  electors  or  any  persons  in 
the  Liberal  interest  used  to  go,  and  I  heard  constantly 
reports  there  of  what  was  going  on.  I  have  heard 
also  such  reports  in  the  only  two  district  committee- 
rooms  I  ever  attended.  I  cannot  give  you  the  specific 
reports  now,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  cases  will 
be  brought  under  your  notice  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiry. 

2625.  What  were  those  reports  that  you  heard  at 
the  cummittee-rooms  with  reference  to  the  practices 
of  the  friends  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — The  practices 
were  that  there  were  persons  out  canvassing,  and  that 
where  there  was  any  difficulty  ofiers  were  being  made. 

2626.  Offers  of  money  and  employment  ? — Yes. 

2627.  For  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  parties  to 
vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — Yes. 

2628.  'Were  those  reports  furnished  from  time  to 
time  by  the  persons  engaged  to  canvass  on  the  Liberal 
side  ? — Yes. 

2629.  And  shall  you  be  able  to  produce  those 
persons  before  us  ? — I  think  in  all  probability  that 
some  of  those  cases  will  come  out  before  you.  I 
know  that  in  some  of  those  cas6s  the  promises  were 
not  fulfilled ;  and  I  think  there  will  be  produced 
befbre  you  sufficient  evidence  to  convince  you  of  tlie 
truth  of  the  assertions  I  have  made. 

2630.  It  perhaps  may  be  desirable  that  the  names 
of  any  of  those  parties  shonld  be  handed  iu  to  our 
secretary.  In  the  first  instance  it  may  not  be  desir- 
able that  you  should  give  them  to  us,  because  if  they 
were  given  to  us  they  would  be  published  ? — ^That 
was  exactly  the  reason  why  I  declined  to  famish  yon 
with  the  names. 

2631.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  will  hand  them  in, 
if  yon  please,  to  the  secretary,  after  your  examination. 
— I  think  in  all  probability  the  secretary  has  them  ; 
but  I  will  hand  them  in.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  these 
cases  are  very  numerous  that  I  have  heard  of  on 
which  I  can  give  information  myself ;  it  was  more  in 

the  nature  of.rumour  w^ich  I  believed. 

26S2i  {Mr.  Vaughan.')  In  answer  to  a  question  I 
put  to  you  the  day  before  yesterday,  you  stated  that 
the  sole  qualification  you  looked  for  in  a  candidate 
was  that  he  should  be  a  supporter  of  the  baUot? — 
There  was  another  ;  in  looking  for  a  candidate  there 
was  another  qualification  that  we  were  anxious  to 
have  obtained,  and  that  the  candidate  should  be  a 
person  who  had  been  already  in  Parliament ;  and  I 
will  tell  you  candidly  who  was  one  of  the  cuididates 
we  were  anxious  to  have  secured,  if  we  possibly 
could ;  it  was  Jilr.  Bemal  Osborne.    The  only -political 


qitalification  we  had  to  ask  for  was  that  he  should  be 
a  supporter  of  the  ballot.  The  only  other  qualification 
was  that  he  should  be,  if  possible,  a  man  of  eminence. 

2633.  Were  there  any  special  circumstances  existing 
in  Gloueeeter  which  in  your  judgment  rendered  the 
support  of  the  ballot  an  essential  qualification  ? — The 
late  Mr.  Goppock  gave  his  evidence  before  the  St 
Alban's  Gommbsion,  and  his  experience,  which  was 
very  much  greater  than  mine,  induced  him  to  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  that  I  did,  that  the  ballot  was 
the  only  cure  for  the  system  of  bribery  which  has 
been  carried  on  no  doubt  for  very  many  years  in 
Gloucester.  I  think  I  might  even  say  ever  since 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  that  was  the  great 
inducement,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  things  in 
which  the  members  of  the  Reform  Club,  who  I  con- 
sidered we  especially  represented  on  that  occasion,  in 
asking  Mr.  Monk  to  come  forward,  of  all  others 
insisted  upon. 

2634.  And  was  the  special  circumstance  which 
rendered  in  your  judgment  the  possession  of  that 
qualification  essential  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
bribery  in  Gloucester  at  previous  elections  ? — That 
was  one  of  the  circumstances. 

2635.  And  do  I  understand  yon  to  s^  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  notoriety  in  Gloucester,  and  certainly 
among  the  members  of  your  club,  that  bribery  did 
prevail  at  all  the  elections  for  members  of  this  city  ? 
— ^I  believe  it  has  prevailed  at  every  election,  with 
one  solitary  exception,  and  that  was  when  Mr.  Price' 
was  returned  without  any  opposition. 

2636.  In  what  year  was  that  ? — It  was  when  he. 
had  taken  some  contract,  or  when  it  was  considered 
necessary  that  he  should  vacate  his  seat.  I  believe 
that  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  there  has 
been  with  that  exception  no  pure  election  in  Glou- 
cester. I  had  taken  no  active  part  in  pditics  myself 
previous  to  the  last  election,  but  all  I  can  say  is,  that 
that  is  the  widely  spread  and  general  belief. ' 

2637.  And  does  that  expression  of  opinion  apply  to 
both  parties  in  the  city  ? — It  applies  to  both  parties, 
with  a  limitation,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  say  with 
a  limitation  :  my  own  opinion  is  this,  that  there  is  a 
considerable  mjyority  of  conscientious  Liberal  electors; 
I  believe  a  majority  of  150;  at  the  same  time  I 
believe  there  is  a  very  much  larger  number  than  that 
of  venal  voters,  of  corrupt  voters,  whose  assistance  it 
is  necessary,  in  a  small  proportion,  to  secure,  even 
for  the  Liberals  to  defeat  the  Conservatives.  Of  course, 
if  the  Conservatives  buy  all  there  is  more  than  enough 
to  turn  the  majority  of  the  conscientious  voters.  I 
have  formed  that  opinicm  after  a  very  careful  con- 
sideration. I  considered  it  my  duty,  before  I  should 
attempt  to  stir  up  any  political  contest  by  calling  a 
second  Liberal  candidate  into  the  field  to  oppose  Sir 
Robert  Garden,  to  see  that  I  had  some  justification 
for  doing  so,  and  the  justification  I  found  was  this  : 
after  analysing,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  the  register,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  setting  apart  altogether 
the  venal  portion  of  the  constituency,  there  was  a 
miyori^  of  about  150  Liberals  over  the  Conservatives. 
Of  course  this  is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  it 
is  my  firm  and  decided  opinion. 

2638.  Amongst  what  class  of  the  electoi-s  is  that 
venal  portion  principally  found  ? — Do  you  mean  is  it 
principally  among  freemen  or  householders  ? 

2639.  There  are  two  classes,  freemen  and  house- 
holders ;  is  the  venal  portion  to  be  found  among  each 
class,  or  only  in  one  class  ? — Among  both  classes, 
undoubtedly. 

2640.  In  equal  proportions  ? — ^I  really  do  not 
recollect  the  proportions;  I  did  come  to  a  conclusion 
as  to  that  poin^  but  I  really  forget  exactly  vriiat 
it  was. 

2641.  Did  you  take  into  your  calculation,  in  forming 
your  estimate,  the  character  of  those  persons  who 
live  out  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  but  vote  in 
respect  of  theh-  being  freemen  ? — ^Yes,  because  I 
considered  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  we 
venal.  There  is  one  family,  of  which  you  will  hear 
something  more  before  this  Commimion  is  over,  who, 
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IlwBeTe,  hare  within  the  laet^  fortnight  (at  least  one 
of  them  has)  boasted  that  they  never  did  and  nerer 
will  vote  an  less  they  are  paid. 

2642.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Freemen  ?— Those  are 
freemen. 

-  2643.  {Mr  Vaughan.)  Living  out  of  the  parlia- 
mentary borongh,  but  within  seven  miles  of  it  ? — ^Yes, 
within  the  seven  miles. 

8644.  Were  the  returns  of  the  persons  who  canvassed 
for  the  Liberal  candidates  made  to  you  from  time  to 
time,  or  did  yon  see  them? — No,  I  did  not;  I  will 
not  say  I  never  saw  them,  because  once  or  twice  I 
assisted  in  making  up  the  books. 

2645.  Were  not  communicationB  made  to  you  from 
time  to  time  by  the  canvassers,  which,  evidenced  to 
yonr  mind  a  considerable  4efection  of  those  on  whom 
ytm  had  counted  ? — I  can  hardly  say  that. 

2646.  Are  we  to  understand  that  it  was  mainly 
tqion  the  knowledge  which  yon  derived  from  persons 
not  canvassers  that  you  thought  it  necessary  to 
oommence  the  system  of  bribery  which  prevailed  in 
the  Liberal  interest  at  the  last  election  ? — ^No,  I  cannot 
say  that  either. 

2647.  What  was  the  immediate  cause  that  induced 
yon  to  think  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  resort  to 
extensive  bribery  ? — What  induced  me  to  think  it 
would  be  necessary  to  resort  to  bribery  was  this  : 
that  I  found  that  if  we  did  not  on  the  one  side  com- 
mence this  system  as  it  was  commenced  on  the  other, 
we  should  find  the  material  taken  away  from  as.  By 
material  I  mean  the  votes. 

2648.  Was  not  that  rather  a  suspicion  than  any 
,        actual  statement  of  facts  upon  which  reliance  could  be 

placed  ? — I  placed  reliance  upon  it. 

2649.  But  wa»  it  not  rather  suspicion  on  your 
part  ?  Had  you  any  evidence  at  all,  excepting  that 
case  to  which  you  have  referred,  within  your  own 
knowledge,  that  bribery  or  promisee  of  any  sort  were 
being  resorted  to  by  the  friends  of  Sir  Robert  Garden? 
— I  have  three  cases  which  I  may  say  were  within 
my  own  knowledge.  Of  one  case  I  was  cognisant 
either  the  Wednesday  week  or  Wednesday  fortnight 
before  the  nomination,  that  is,  either  ten  days  or 
seventeen  days  before  the  nomination  took  place;  that 
was  one  case ;  anoth^,  I  was  cognisant  of,  I  should 
say,  a  week  before  ;  and  the  third  was  one  that  I  was 
aware  of  some  days  before. 

2650.  When  was  it  that  you  got  down  the  first 
remittance  of  money  ? — ■Previous  to  the  election-  there 
was  only  one  remittance  that  I  received. 

2651.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Moffatt  informed  us 
there  was  a  sura  of  200/.  ? — That  did  not  come  to  me. 

2652.  It  was  sent  down  to  Mr.  Robert  Wilton  ? — 
Yes. 

2653.  Is  he  your  uncle  ? — Yes. 

2654.  Did  your  uncle  communicate  to  you  that  he 
had  received  that  money  ? — Not  till  nearly  a  month 
after  the  election.  I  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
fact.  I  received  50/.  from  him  during  the  coarse  of 
the  election,  but  I  had  no  idea  that  he  had  received 
200/.  either  from  Mr.  Moffatt  or  anybody  else. 

2655.  The  50/.  you  stated  before  you  had  borrowed 
from  him  ? — Yes. 

2656.  As  from  his  private  funds  ? — ^Yes  ;  not 
knowing  that  he  had  received  anything  at  all.  In 
fact,  that  extract  in  one  of  Mr.  Mofl&tt's  letters  to 
Mr.  Ralli,  that  was  read  yesterday  in  court,  refers  to 
the  discovery  I  had  just  then  made  that  my  uncle  had 
received  this  200/. 

2657.  That  was  an  extract  from  your  letter  ?— 
Yes,  from  my  letter.  I  wrote  to  him,  I  think  it  was 
on  one  of  the  last  days  of  Maj,  perhaps  it  was  the 
25th  ;  and  it  was  about  that  time  that  I  discovered 
my  uncle  had  received  some  mon^. 

2658.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  your 
uncle  since,  as  to  the  reason  why  he  did  not  disclose 
to  you  that  he  had  got  that  200/.  ? — I  have  not  had 
three  minutes'  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject. 
•He  told  me  he  had  received  it.  I  said,  "^  Will  you  let 
"  me  have  it  in  repayment  of  some  of  these  sums  that 
"*  have  been  advanced  ?"  He  said,^  <•  I  shall  not  trust  it 


"  outof  my  hands  ;  I  have  to  give  an  account  of  it,  and    J-  P'  Witlnm. 
"  I  shall  do  so."   That  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  all  that        ^J — 
passed  upon  the  subject  between  my  uncle  and  myself.        "'P*'  '^^*' 

2659.  As  I  understand  from  you  the  first  money 
you  received  in  respect  of  this  diection  was  the  money 
that  was  handed  to  you  by  Thompson  ? — ^Yes.  I  beg 
pardon  ;  that  is  incorrect^  because  about  a  fortnight 
before  that,  for  the  payment  of  some  of  the  messengers 
on  the  Saturday,  I  had  received  this  50/.  from  my 
uncle.     That  was  the  first  payment  I  received. 

2660.  The  50/.  you  received  from  your  uncle  was 
about  a  fortnight  before,  for  the  pajntnent  of  the 
messengers  ?^Yes  ;  I  think  I  had  received  this  50/. 
from  my  uncle  exactly  a  fortnight  before. 

2661.  Did  you  not  communicate  to  Mr.  Monk  or 
Mr.  Monk's  agent  that  you  were  very  much  in  want 
of  funds  ? — Certainly  not.  I  did  not  communicate  to 
Mr.  Monk.    At  that  time  he  had  no  agent. 

2662.  Did  yon  communicate  to  Mr.  Price  that  you 
were  in  great  difiiculty  from  want  of  funds  ? — I  did, 
later  in  the  contest. 

2663.  Can  you  say  when  that  was  ? — I  think  it  was 
about  a  week  before.  The  nomination  was  on  the 
Friday.  I  think  it  was,  as  near  as  might  be,  on  the 
previous  Thursday  or  Friday.  I  should  think  that 
would  be  about  the  day.  i 

2664.  Did  Mr  Price  suggest  any  course  to  you,  w 
state  what  course  he  should  adopt  ? — ^Mr.  Price  told 
me  simply  that  I  should  receive  the  money. 

2665.  Did  he  tell  you  what  money  you  should 
receive  ?— I  am  not  sure  whether  he  did.  He  led  me 
to  believe  it  would  be  some  considerable  sum ;  but 
whether  he  mentioned  the  exact  amount  or  not  I  dq 
not  know. 

2666.  Did  he  say  what  time  it  would  take  to 
procure  it  ? — No.  He  told  me  that  I  should  receive 
it.  My  reply  was,  "  I  hope  it  will  be  soon,  then,  for  I 
"  want  it  now."  "  I  want  some  of  it"  (I  should  rather 
«ay)  "now." 

2667.  Did  you  tell  him  for  what  special  -  purpose 
you  should  require  it? — I  believe  I  told  him  then 
that  I  should  want  some  on  the  Saturday,  either  the 
next  day,  or  the  next  day  but  one,  for  payment  of 
messengers.     They  were  always  paid  on  a  Saturday. 

2668.  That  was  the  Saturday  before  the  election  ? 
— Yes ;  it  was  certainly  one  day  before  that  Saturday  ; 
it  was  either  Thursday  or  Friday,  because  I  parti- 
cularly remember  mentioning  why  I  should  want 
some  on  the  Saturday,  for  the  payment  of  messengers. 

2669.  Was  the  communication  you  made  to  Mr. 
•Price  this :  that  you  would  require  money  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  messengers  ? — ^Yes  ;  that  was 
the  communication  I  made  to  Mr.  Price. 

2670.  Yon  did  not  go  into  particulars  as  to  how 
the  money  was  to  be  disposed  of  ? — No  ;  I  did  not 
consider  it  my  duty  to  t^ll  Mr.  Price  that  all  this 
money  would  not  be  spent  for  messengers. 

2671.  That  was  the  nature  of  the  statement  you 
made  to  him  ? — That  was  the  nature  of  the  statement 
I  made  to  Mr.  Price. 

2672.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  were  aware  at  that 
-time  that  all  this  money  would  not  be  wanted  for  the 
payment  of  messengers  ? — Well,  very  nearly  all  of  it 
would  have  been  required  for  the  payment  of 
messengers.  I  think  you  will  find,  when  the  accounts 
are  put  together,  that  the  payment  to  messengers  and 
clerks  exceeds  considerably  400/. 

2673.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  see  the  item  is  very 
large  altogether.  When  Thompson  came  down,  and 
you  saw  him,  there  was  a  conversation,  I  believe, 
between  you  and  him  as  to  the  prospects  of  the 
election  ? — ^Yes. 

2674.  Did  Thompson  lead  you  to  believe  that 
considerable  bribery  was  about  to  be  practised  by  the 
friends  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — ^I  mentioned  that  in 
my  evidence  the  day  before  yesterday.  He  did.  He 
told  me  then  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  fact 
'that  there  was  an  intention  to  send  down  2,000/.,  as  I 
understood  him,  from  a  fund  being  raised,  and  to 
which  allusion  was  made,  if  you  remember,  by 
Sir  James  Graham,  to  which  all  the  leading  Con- 
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J.  P.  Wilton,    servatives  subscribed  largely  ;  that  a  sum  of  2,000/. 
—  was  coming  down  from  Messrs.  Baxter  and  Eose's 

28  Sept.  1859.  office,  they  being  the  agents  for  the  disbursement  of 
'■^~~~~  the  money.  He  told  me  this  either  the  first  time  I 
saw  him  or  the  same  evening ;  and  then,  as  a 
sequence  to  that,  he  said  to  me  the  next  day,  as  soon 
as  I  saw  Clarke,  "  Who  do  you  think  is  here  ?  Clarke 
"  has  just  seen  Frail  ? "  "  Then,  of  course,  he  is 
"  come  with  the  2,000/.,"  was  my  reply. 

267.5.  Upon  what  day  was  it  that  Thompson  told 
you  that  Clarke  had  just  seen  Frail  ? — It  was  imme- 
diately Clarke  was  introduced  to  me.  I  forget  whetlier 
it  was  Wednesday  or  Thursday  ;  but  I  made  a  me» 
morandum  last  night,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  to 
it  (refers  to  a  paper).  It  was  on  the  Wednesday  he 
would  arrive. 

2676.  That  is  according  to  Clarke's  statement? 
Clarke  stated  that  he  saw  you  on  the  Wednesday  for 
the  first  time  ?  —Yes.  I  do  not  contradict  that  state- 
ment. That  is  pretty  nearly  all  that  is  true  of  his 
statement. 

2677.  Then  it  was  on  that  day  that  Clarke  told  you 
Frail  was  there  ? — He  told  me  he  had  arrived  the 
night  before.  I  do  not  see  whether  he  is  in  court ; 
but  I  should  like  him  to  hear  my  statement  in  reply. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  arrived  in  Gloucester  by  the 
mail  train  the  night  before ;  that  by  mistake  he  went 
to  the  Wellington  instead  of  the  Gloucester  Coffee- 
house. The  message  which  had  been  left  for  him  in 
London  at  the  Guildhall  Coffee-house  had  directed  him 
to  come  to  the  railway  hotel.  Now  he  concluded  that 
the  Wellington  was  the  railway  hotel,  and  had  gone 
there  instead  of  to  the  Gloucester  Coffee-house,  where 
Thompson  was  staying.  He  waited  all  day  long  at  the 
Wellington,  expecting  that  Thompson  would  find  him 
there,  and  would  look  for  him.  During  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  he  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  reading 
the  newspaper,  when  the  door  of  the  other  coffee- 
room  opened  (this  was  his  account  to  me),  and  in 
walked  a  gentleman  ;  he  walked  towards  the  looking- 
glass  over  the  mantel-piece,  and  he  immediately  saw 
the  reflection  of  this  gentleman's  face,  and  recognised 
him  as  Mr.  Frail.  Pie  then  came  out,  and  made  the 
same  statement  to  Mr.  Innell  in  the  street.  Then  he 
comes  to  my  room  afterwards  for  Thompson.  They 
were  sitting  together  when  I  came  in  and  found  them, 
and  I  was  then  introduced  to  Clarke. 

2678.  Did  Clarke  say  it  was  at  the  Wellington 
that  he  had  seen  Frail  ? — ^In  the  coffee-room  at  the 
Wellington. 

2679.  Was  that  statement  made  to  you  by  Thomp- 
son and  Clarke  ? — ^It  was  made  to  me  by  Thompson, 
and  immediately  corroborated  by  Clarke,  in  my  room. 
He  said,  "  Is  that  so,  or  is  it  not  so?"  and  Clarke  said, 
"  It  is." 

2680.  When  Thompson  told  you  there  was  2,000/. 
coming  down  to  Gloucester,  did  he  say  how  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  fact  ?-^He  told  me  what 
I  must  confess  at  the  time  appeai-ed  to  me  to  be  very 
improbable,  but  which,  since  the  revelations  I  have 
heard  in  this  court,  appears  to  me  very  possible. 
From  the  way  in  which  it  appears  these  gentlemen 
serve  first  one  party  and  then  the  other,  the  statement 
that  he  made  to  me  that  he  had  been  in  Messrs.  Baxter 
and  Rose's  office  appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  pos- 

*  sible  to  be  true.      He  told   me  distinctly  and  un- 

equivocally that  he  had  himself  seen  in  Baxter  and 
Rose's  office  a  list  of  places  to  which  this  fund  was  to 
be  distributed.  He  said  he  had  noticed  2,000/.  for 
Gloucester,  4,000/.  for  Bristd,  and  he  went  on  further 
and  mentioned  Frome,  "where"  (to  use  his  own 
words)  "  all  the  Government  influence  is  to  be  used 
"  against  poor  Donald  Nicol."  It  struck  me  par- 
ticularly at  the  time  why  he  should  sympathise  with 
him  ;  and  also  some  to  Kiddei-minster.  Those  are 
the  only  places  I  recollect ;  but  he  said  he  had  seen 
positively  the  2,000/.  allotted  for  Gloucester. 

2681.  Did  he  tell  you  when  it  was  that  he  had  seen 
that  list  ? — He  told  me  he  had  seen  it  within  three  or 
four  days  before  he  left  London. 

2682.  Did  ho  tell  you  how  he  came  to  see  it,  or 


who  showed  it  to  him  ? — No.  I  asked  him  what  took 
him  there.  "  Never  mind,"  he  said.  That  was  the  way 
in  which  he  generally  stopped  me  in  any  inquu-ies  I 
made  about  his  business. 

2683.  With  regard  to  the  money  of  which  you  gave 
an  account  the  other  day,  there  was  a  sum  of  147/.  or 
149/.,  the  disbursement  of  which  you  said  you  could  not 
account  for.  Have  you  endeavoured  to  refresh  your 
memory  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  us  who  were  the  re- 
cipients of  it  ? — There  was  a  considerable  sum  went 
at  different  times  in  payment  for  drink. 

2684.  {^Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Was  it  147/.  or  149/.  ?— 
£149  13».  6d.  is  the  sum  1  have  mentioned. 

2685.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  say  considerable  sums 
went  in  drink  ? — In  this  way  :  it  was  an  understood 
thing  that  there  would  be  a  meeting  held  at  some  one 
of  the  different  public  houses,  of  which  there  were  a 
great  number  about  the  town,  of  the  Liberal  electors. 
Then  some  of  the  speech-makers  of  the  party  (among 
whom  I  suppose  I  must  include  myself),  attended 
these  meetings,  and  there  was  enthusiasm  worked  up 
in  every  way  that  it  could  be.  Everything  was  said 
in  advancement  of  our  own  cause,  and  of  course  in 
depreciation  of  our  opponents,  that  is,  of  their 
principles. 

2686.  You  account,  in  fact,  for  the  disbursement 
of  that  sum  of  149/.  by  saying  it  was  expended  in 
drink  and  refreshments  and  suppers  ? — Yes ;  and 
during  the  canvassing  it  would  be  frequently  this, 
that  if  there  was  a  large  party  out  passing  by  a  public 
house  some  of  them  would  drop  in  there,  and  have 
some  refreshment,  while  the  rest  were  going  about  the 
neighbourhood  and  so  on  ;  with  a  large  party,  as  the 
canvass  was  going  on  for  some  days,  that  would 
account  for  the  disposal  of  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  this  money. 

2687.  Was  there  a  system  of  suppering  or  giving 
suppers  going  on  at  this  place  during  the  election  ?— 
No,  certainly  not.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  was 
not  a  single  supper,  because  I  think  it  very  likely 
there  were  one  or  two ;  but  there  was  no  regular 
system  of  it. 

2688.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  Clarke  as  to 
a  person  coming  in  while  he  was  at  your  house,  and 
saying  they  must  have  a  supper,  and  that  he  wanted 
money  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  I  do  not  recollect  anything 
about  it ;  but  I  can  recollect  that  what  Clarke  said 
is  a  very  untrue  version  of  the  case.  I  know  there 
was  a  supper  that  night,  though  I  do  not  recollect 
where  it  was,  but  that  I  did  not  pay  for  it  at  that 
time  I  know. 

2689.  Is  it  untrue  that  you  gave  the  man  6/.  or 
7/  ? — Yes,  it  is  untrue  entirely. 

2690.  Although  it  is  untrue  that  you  eave  the 
money  to  that  person,  did  you  give  an  order  for  the 
supper?  Did  you  request  him  to  obtain  the  supper 
for  the  persons  be  wanted  it  for  ? — ^I  think  I  did. 

2691.  Of  course  suppers  on  those  occasions  were 
only  given  to  electors  ? — I  do  not  know.  There 
might  have  been  others  present,  I  think,  on  that 
occasion  ;  there  were  others  besides  electors  present, 
if  I  am  alluding  to  the  occasion  to  which  this  person 
alludes.  There  is  only  one  supper  of  which  I  have 
any  cognisance. 

2692.  Which  is  that  ? — There  was  only  a  supper 
held  one  night  during  the  course  of  the  election  at  a 
house  in  Queen  Street  kept  by  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Davis. 

2693.  What  is  the  sign  of  the  house  ? — I  do  not 
think'  it  has  a  sign ;  and  as  a  proof  that  I  did  not 
give  6/.  or  7/.  to  pay  for  it,  that  supper  has  not  yet 
been  paid  for. 

2694.  You  directed  that  the  supper  should  be 
obtained  ? — ^I  am  not  certain  that  I  directed  it ;  I 
was  cognisant  of  the  fact. 

2695.  Is  that  the  only  supper  of  which  you  have 
any  knowledge  ? — I  think  I  can  positively  say  it  is. 

2696.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  did  not  preside  at  a 
supper  at  the  Berkeley  Arms  ? — Certainly  not ;  and  I 
never  heard  that  there  was  one. 

2^7.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Di4  you  give  any  instnic- 
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tions  for  the  opening  of  public  houses  ? — No ;  not 
more  than  for  the  payment.  If  there  was  a  meeting 
there  there  was  perhaps  1/.  or  '21,  of  drink  and  tobacco 
sent  in.    If  you  call  fiiat  opening  houses  I  did. 

2698.  Can  you  say  what  public  houses  were  open 
in  the  Libend  interest  ? — I  do  not  understand 
thoroughly  what  you  mean  by  "  open  "  }  if  you  mean 
that  any  Liberal  could  go  in  at  any  time  and  have 
anything  to  drink,  if  that  is  what  you  call  an  open 
house,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  were  any. 

2699.  I  mean  public  houses,  inns,  or  places  of  enter- 
tainment where  any  person  who  was  an  elector 
would  be  able  to  go  in,  if  he  was  in  the  Liberal  interest, 
and  have  entertainment  for  which  afterwards  payment 
was  to  be  made  to  the  inn-keeper  or  publican  by  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Price  or  Mr.  Monk  ? — ^I  never  authorised 
any  thing  of  the  kind.  I  believe  there  was  one  house 
where'I  authorised  a  certain  amount  to  be  spent  among 
persons  who  it  was  known  would  be  at  that  house. 

2700.  I  suppose  you  know  that  there  were  a  great 
many  public  houses  at  which  persona  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  Liberal  electors  could  go  and  receive 
gratuitous  entertainment  P — I  do  not  know  it ;  and 
nirther,  not  only  do  I  not  know  it,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it. 

2701.  Was  the  house  at  which  the  supper  was  pro- 
vided which  you  authorized  a  house  kept  by  Davis  ? 
—Yes. 

2702.  You  paid  91/.  11«.  to  Brewer  Monk  for  mes- 
sengers, and  you  paid  200/.  to  him  subsequently  for 
the  same  purpose  ? — Yes. 

2703.  Are  those  two  sums  you  so  paid  in  excess  of 
the  sums  charged  In  the  election  agent's  accounts  for 
the  city  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  so. 

2704.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  a  principle 
which  was  generally  acted  upon,  that  the  messen- 
gers to  be  employed  should  be  voters  ? — I  think 
most  likely  it  was  so. 

2705.  You  think  as  a  rule  it  was  so  ? — ^Yes,  either  a 
voter  or  a  voter's  son,  or  the  relative  of  a  voter,  or 
to  oblige  a  voter ;  whether  the  messenger  so  put  on 
was  a  voter  or  not  I  do  not  think  was  always  con- 
sidered. 

2706.  I  suppose  you  know  that  the  duties  re- 
quired to  be  performed  by  the  messengers  were  very 
trifling  ? — Well,  there  was  a  good  deal  for  them  to  do 
altogether ;  there  were  constant  notes  being  sent  out, 
—circulars  being  sent  out,  and  so  on. 

2707.  Do  you  know  how  many  messengers  were 
employed  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

2708.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  clerks  were 
employed  ? — I  do  not.  I  saw  about  the  time  of  the 
petition  a  list. 

2709.  Did  the  same  rule  prevail  with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  clerks  as  prevailed  with  regard  to  the 
^pointment  of  messengers  ? — Not  exactly,  because 
acnne  were  taken  because  they  were  thoroughly  ser- 
viceable people  ;  so  I  believe. 

2710.  And  the  others  were  taken  because  they 
were  serviceable,  but  were  voters  ? — ^No,  not  neces- 
siu-ily  so. 

271 1.  And  I  suppose  the  messengers  were  generally 
speaking  employed  because  it  was  a  mode  of  putting 
something  into  the  pockets  of  those  persons  in  a  way 
-which  was  not  exactly  bribery,  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, came  very  close  to  it  ? — That  is  exactly  what  I 
mean.  When  I  say  the  use  of  messengers  I  consider 
altogether  corruption,  I  believe  that  a  great  many 
more  have  been  employed  in  all  elections  I  have  ever 
seen  here  than  have  been  absolutely  necessary. 

2712.  I  suppose  we  can  have  a  list  furnished  to  us 
of  all  the  messengers  and  all  the  clerks  that  were 
employed  ? — ^You  will  have  a  list,  which  I  believe  is 
in  readiness,  whenever  you  examine  Thomas  Brewer 
Monk,  the  person  who  had  principally  the  control  of 
such  matters. 

2713.  There  was  a  sum  of  100/.  furnished  to  Jef- 
fiarson  Bryon,  of  which  22/.  was  for  refreshments, 
and  I  think  you  stated  that  the  remainder  was  for 
bribing  voters  ?— Not  altogether.    There  was  a  sum 


of  25L,  I  think,  that  he  gave  on  one  occasion  to    j,  j>  Wibm. 

Mr.  Henley  for  the  purchue  of  votes,  and  15/.  he      *  - 

gave  the  next  day  to  Mr.  Henley  for  the  purchase  of  28  Sept  18S9. 
votes  also.  Then  there  is  a  sum  of  7/.  odd  which  — — — 
was  paid  to  a  man  named  Barnfleld,  who  keeps  a 
public  house  called,  I  think,  the  Sailors*  Home,  a 
lodging  house.  That  is  a  place  where  some  of  the 
out-voters  came,  and  they  had  refreshments  on  the 
day  of  the  polling  ;  and  for  that  there  was  paid  7/. 
odd.  There  was  likewise  a  sum,  the  amount  of  which 
I  do  not  remember,  paid  to  a  man  of  the  name  ot 
Roberts,  bt  whose  house  some  of  the  voters  remained; 
and  in  addition  to  that  there  were  two  sums  paid  to 
voters,  one  of  whom,  a  man  named  Beece,  a  pilot, 
.  received  10/.,  and  he,  I  am  informed,  had  been  offered 
the  same  amount  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  Mr.  Lovegrove's 
clerk  ;  and  a  sum  of  5/.  was  paid  to  a  man  in  the 
employ  of  the  landlord  of  the  Berkeley  Arms.  He 
had  been  offered  a  similar  sum  by  a  person  named 
Hawkins,  a  draper. 

2714.  What  is  his  name  ?— Miles,  I  think  is  the 
name. 

2715.  There  were  sums  which  were  paid  by  your- 
self to  Mr.  Henley  ?— Yes. 

5716.  These  sums  which  were  paid  by  Jefferson 
Bryon  to  Mr.  Henley  were  different  sums? Cer- 
tainly ;  they  were  paid  by  my  direction,  but  were 
different  sums. 

2717.  When  parties  came  to  you  for  money,  did     • 
they  supply  you  with  a  list  of  persons  for  the  pur- 
chase of  whose  votes  the  money  was  required  ?— No, 
they  did  not. 

2718.  You  gave  the  money  to  them,  and  they  were 
to  exercise  their  own  discretion  ? — I  was  told  in  this 
way,  that  for  a  certain  number  of  votes  a  certain  sum 
was  requii-ed. 

2719.  I  think  you  stated  the  other  day  that  of  your 
own  knowledge  you  were  not  aware  that  there  were 
more  than  two  district  committee-rooms  opened  ?— 
I  was  aware  that  there  were  district  committee-rooms, 
but  I  was  not  aware  where  they  were. 

2720.  What  was  the  number  of  district  committee- 
rooms  that  yon  were  aware  of? — There  were  four 
district  committees ;  the  only  two  with  which  I  had 
anything  to  do,  or  ever  was  in,  was  that  in  the  north 
ward,  kept  by  a  man  named  Hutton,  and  one  in  the 
east  ward,  which  I  believe  had  no  fixed  place  ;  the 
twice  I  was  present  at  their  meetings  they  met  in  the 
large  room  of  the  Crown  and  Thistle,  a  house  which 
was  rather  notorioys  some  years  ago  in  electioneering 
proceedings. 

2721.  Who  would  be  able  to  give  us  the  names  of 
those  persons  who  met  at  those  committee-rooms  ?— 
I  should  very  much  doubt  if  you  will  be  able  to  obtain 
those  names  at  all,  and  I  will  tell  you  why :  the 
night  I  was  at  the  Crown  and  Thistle  (there  is  a  large 
room  there)  the  room  was  pretty  nearly  full,  and  any 
persons  who  it  was  thought  could  give  any  information 
concerning  any  of  the  voters  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  asked  to  bring  their  friends  in.  There  was  no 
fixed  committee  ;  in  fact  there  was  no  number  on  the 
committee.  I  do  not  think  you  will  be  able  to  learn 
who  the  members  were.  It  was  not  a  committee  fixed 
consisting  of  any  body  in  particular  ;  they  were,  in 
fact,  if  I  may  so  phrase  it,  mere  district  meetings  of 
the  supporters  of  die  Liberal  interest. 

2722.  Do  you  know  the  committee-room  or  rooms  at 
Mr.  Hutton's,  the  hair-dresser  ? — Yes. 

2723.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr,  Innell  there  ? ^Never. 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Innell  frequently  in  the  central 
committee-room ;  I  have  seen  him  frequently  can- 
vassing ;  he  was  almost  daily  with  Mr.  Monk,  walking 
arm  in  arm  with  him ;  but  it  was  considered  (and  I 
believe  I  was  the  one  who  advised  Mr.  Monk  to  adopt 
such  a  course)  inexpedient  for  him,  taking  the  pro- 
minent position  he  did,  to  go  to  any  committee-rooms 
at  alL  How  far  he  acted  upon  that  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  never  saw  him  at  any  except  the  central  com- 
mittee-room, and  I  suppose  every  Liberal  elector  in 
Gloucestershire  did  go  into  that  room  in  the  course  of 
the  contest. 
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J.  P.  Wilton.        2724.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)   In  this  list  which  yon 

hare  given  to  the  Commissioners  I  see  that  the  sum 

28  Sept  1859,  total  is  889/.  that  you  have  received,  either  money 
■"~~~~~"  given  you  or  borrowed  money.  There  is  399/.  from 
Thompson,  200/.  afterwards  from  Mr.  Mofiatt,  200/. 
borrowed  from  Mr.  Bretherton.  40/.  from  Mr.  Cooksey, 
and  50/.  from  Mr.  Robert  Wilton  ?— Yes ;  and  50/. 
from  Mr.  Powell  Chandler. 

2725.  And  the  total  money  you  expended,  as  you 
told  us  yesterday,  was  769/.  1*. ;  thera  is  something 
to  be  added  to  that  this  morning  ;  this  morning  you 
added  1/.  to  Hall,  12/.  to  Gardiner,  and  33/.  to 
somebody  else  ? — Yes ;  to  Orpin. 

2726.  The  total  of  that  is  815/.  You  see  that  does 
not  tally  ? — All  I  can  tell  you  is  this ;  that  I  kept  no 
memoranda,  with  the  e7:ception  of  very  slight  ones, 
and  I  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  this  money  as 
best  I  can  ;  if  there  are  discrepancies  in  this  I  am 

•  only  sorry  for  it,  and  cannot  help  it. 

2727.  Then  the  discrepancy  of  124/.,  or,  rather, 
123/.  19<.,  must  be  added,  I  suppose,  to  the  149/.  ? — 
I  beg  pardon.  I  was  stopped  the  other  day  when  I 
was  going  to  explain  that  I  divided  this  sum  of  939/ 
into  two  portions  ;  the  first  was  what  I  had  received 
previous  to  and  during  the  election,  and  which  I  had 
then  expended,  leaving  200/.  which  I  had  received 
from  Mr.  Moffatt,  and  which  I  had  afterwards  to 
account  for.     You  have  only  received  an  account  of 

•  100/.,  whiih  I  have  paid  for  messengers  ;  you  have 

nbt  got  an  account  there  that  I  paid  to  a  man  named 
Probert,  5/.,  and  so  on ;  that  is  what  I  intended  to 
explain  to  you  the  other  day  when  my  evidence  was 
closed.  100/.  went  for  messengers ;  that  was  still 
unpaid,  in  the  first  place. 

2728.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  To  whom  did  that  go  ?— 
That  was  paid  to  Thomas  Brewer  Monk  ;  that  was 
the  100/.  that  the  Chief  Commissioner  repeated  to  me 
just  now  as  a  payment  that  was  made  in  June. 

2729.  (^Mr.  fVelford.)  Give  us  the  receipts  accord- 
ing to  their  dates  ? — I  cannot  give  you  the  dates ; 
the  receipts  amount  to  939/. 

2730.  Now  exhaust  that  ? — In  the  first  place  there 
is  177/.  to  Jacobs,  there  is  25/.  to  Henley,  there  is  100/. 
to  Bryon,  there  is  21/.  to  Hutton,  there  is  81/.  to 
Monk  ;  perhaps  you  will  put  "  votes "  opposite 
that ;  and  there  is  93/.  11<.  for  messengers  to  Monk 
also,  and  subsequently  100/.  to  Monk  for  messengers  ; 
then  the  next  item  will  be  13/  10«.  to  Mr.  Hall ;  next 
12/.  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  33/.  for  Orpin,  and  there  is  60/. 
which  I  have  paid  since  to  Mr.  lunell. 

2731.  That  we  have  not  got  ? — This  was  ready  for 
you  to  receive  when  my  examination  was  stopped  the 
other  day. 

2732.  £60  ? — ^Yes  ;  for  money  advanced  during  the 
contest ;  25/.  I  have  paid  myself  for  money  that  I 

\  advanced,  and  eight  pounds  has  gone  to  a  person  of 

the  name  of  Moss,  and  5/.  to  Probert.  I  think  if  you 
make  up  the  whole  of  that  you  will  find  it  amounts  to 
914/. 

<  2733.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  do  you  make  the 
total  ?— 914/.  14<.  6d. ;  there  is  149/.  13«.  6d.  also. 

2734.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  have  not  given  us 
that  ? — ^I  should  have  done  so. 

2735.  That  makes  914/.  P—Yes. 

2736.  It  leaves  24/.  5s.  6d.  unaccounted  for?-^— 
Yes ;  but  Mr.  Lovegrove  leaves  a  great  deal  more 
than  that  unaccounted  for,  because  you  have  no 
account  of  his  current  expenses. 

2737.  You  have  no  account  of  the  149/.  13*.  6d. 
at  all  ? — I  have  an  account  of  some  portions  of  that 
siun. 

2738.  But  you  have  not  kept  an  account  ? — No  j  it 
was  merely  a  question  of  memory. 

2739.  Was  any  part  of  that  money  spent  in  direct 
bribery  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  was. 

2740.  But  that  is  a  very  important  question  ;  yon 
^ust  recollect  whether  any  part  of  that  149/.  was 
spent  in  direct  bribery  to  any  of  the  electors  of  Glou- 
cester ? — ^I  do  not  think  it  was ;  not  in  direct  bribery. 
I  mean  by  that,  that  there  was  no  hard  cash  paid  for 
a  vote.    I  will  endeavour  before  to-morrow  mocning 


to  make  you  up  some  statements  as  well  ae  I  can  of 
what  I  did. 

2741.  Was  the  principal  part  of  it  spent  in  treat- 
ing ? — That  Lb  the  way  in  which  it  was  principally 
spent. 

2742.  Will  you  furnish  the  Commissioners  with 
any  cases  you  recollect  in  which  you  have  given  a 
direct  sum  of  money  ? — In  which  I  have  ? 

2743.  Yes  ? — I  believe  I  can  take  my  oath,  in 
fact  I  know  I  can,  that  I  never  gave  a  direct  sum  of 
money  to  any  man  in  my  life  for  his  vote. 

^  2744.  Then  if  any  part  of  it  went  in  direct  bribery 
It  was  indirectly  from  you  ? — It  was  indirectly  from 
me. 

2745.  Given  through  the  hands  of  somebody  else? — 
Yes ;  and  if  I  can  furnish  the  Commissioners  with 
any  items  at  any  time  during  their  sitting  I  will 
gladly  do  so.  My  object  in  this  matter  is  not  by  any 
means  to  shirk  an  exposure  of  all  that  I  know. 

2746.  Can  you  give  us  also  a  list  of  those  people 
you  treated  ? — No,  that  I  am  sure  I  cannot.  You  see 
it  would  be  in  this  way,  that  treating  took  place,  as  I 
endeavoured  to  explain  just  now  ;  there  was  a  meet- 
ing held,  for  instance,  at  a  public  house,  and  if  it  was 
a  large  meeting  there  would  be,  perhaps,  three  or  four 
or  five  pounds  worth  of  beer  and  tobacco  had;  it  would 
be  impossible,  of  couise,  to  tell  to  whom  that  was 
given. 

2747.  But  at  times  you  must  have  known  who  was' 
treated  out  of  that  money  ? — I  assure  you  I  do  not 
know  anybody  who  was  treated  out  of  that  money  ; 
they  were  voters,  and  some  non-voters. 

2748.  Will  you,  so  far  as  you  can,  furnish  us  with 
a  list  of  those  who  benefited  by  the  expenditure  of 
this  149/.  ? — Of  course  as  far  as  I  can  I  will  do  so. 

2749.  Suppose  I  were  to  take  the  poll  J)ook  in  my 
hand,  and  go  through  the  whole  list  of  the  electors  of 
Gloucester,  could  you  give  me  the  names  of  those 
who  benefited  by  the  expenditure  of  the  149/.  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  hardly  fair  in  me  to  attempt  to  do 
that,  and  I  will  tell  yon  why. 

2750.  But  the  Commissioners  are  bound  to  ascer- 
tain the  parties  who  have  been  bribed  and  treated ;  if 
we  cannot  get  the  whole  we  must  get  as  many  as  we 
can  ? — I  will  tell  you  why  I  do  not  think  so,  because 
it  would  be  such  an  infinitely  small  proportion  of  the 
nimiber  of  voters  who  I  should  recollect  were  treated ; 
and  even  some  of  those  I  might  mention  might  have 
paid  for  their  own  refreshment  while  they  were 
there  ;  that  was  frequently  the  case.  The  fact  is  that 
the  lower  classes  of  electors,  and  many  of  the  upper 
classes,  attended  these  meetings,  and  whether  they 
paid  for  their  refreshments  or  not  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
tell. 

2751.  If  the  electors  of  Gloucester  were  so  foolish 
as  to  go  and  attend  meetings  where  money  was'  spent 
illegaUy,  I  am  afraid  they  must  be  compelled  to  come 
here  and  state  whether  they  paid  for  their  refresh- 
ments or  not,  therefore  I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  yon  to 
give  us  the  names  of  the  people  who  were  trei^d  out 
of  this  money. — ^Will  you  allow  me  to  endeavour  to 
make  u'p  a  list  ?   I  do  not  mean  to  do  it  now. 

2752.*  That  is  what  I  wish  you  to  do.  I  am  acting 
on  the  precedent  of  a  former  commission  at  Saint 
Alban's,  where  probably  the  corruption  was  much 
greater  than  it  has  been  here  ;  it  was  proposed  there 
to  go  through  the  list  in  the  manner  I  have  suggested, 
but  afterwards  the  witness  furnished  the  Commis- 
sioners with  a  list,  to  save  them  the  trouble  of  going 
through  the  whole  of  the  poll  book.  I  am  prepared 
to  ask  you  to  -  furnish  us  with  such  a  list  ? — ^I  think 
there  is  this  great  difference  (if  you  will  excuse  me, 
and  not  think  me  impertinent  in  arguing  the  point,) 
between  Saint  Alban's  and  Gloucester  ;  that  whereas 
in  Saint  Alban's  it  was  almost  all  managed  by  one 
Individual,  you  will  find  that  here  the  bribery  has 
been  carried  on  by  a  very  great  many. 

2753.  That  makes  the  inquiry  more  difficult,  but 
renders  it  necessary  that  the  Cqmmissioners,  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty,  should  proceed  by  every 
means,  and  to  the  extent  of  their  abU^tgr,  to  ,a8certaut 
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the  extent  of  corraption  in  Gloncester? — ^I  do  not' 
wish  to  shirk  it,  but  at  the  same  time  I  wish  it  to  be 
distiactfy   understood  that  any  such   list  as  I  may 
fiimi^  will  be  necessarily  very  imperfect. 

2754.  I  shall  ask  the  same  question  of  the  witnesses 
on'  Mth  sides,  bnd  I  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
namee  of  any  individual  voter  who  has  either  received 
a  bribe  or  been  treated.  I  do  not  wish  to  place  you 
in  a  more  invidious  position  than  anybody  else,  and 
tiiwrefore  I  shall  ask  the  same  question  of  any  other 
witnesses  who  may  admit  themselves  in  the  gross  to 
have  given  bribes  ? — By  the  direction  of  tJie  Com-  « 
miseioners  I  will  furnish  such  a  lislt  as  well  as  I  can, 
but  how  I  am  to  prepare  it  I  must  confess  I  do  not 
know.    I  shall  find  it  very  difficult. 

2755.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  In  the  course  of  three  or 
four  days  you  will  be  able  to  do  it,  I  dare  say  ? — The 
Commissioners  shall  have  it. 

2756.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  In  the  amount  of  money  you 
have  expended,  you  make  yourself  personally  respon- 
sible to  some  extent  for  the  expenditure  of  this  149/., 
vnd  therefore  it  is  I  ask  you  for  the  particulars  of  that. 
I  shall  not  ask  you  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
you  paid  to  the  others,  I  intend  to  ask  them  that 
question.  Will  you  tell  me  now  at  what  time  you 
gave  the  money  to  the  others ;  Harry  Jacobs,  for 
instance  ? — It  was  in  different  sums.  I  only  recol- 
lect one  particular  amount.  I  gave  Harry  Jacobs  that 
sum  the  night  before  the  nomiuation,  the  night  of 
the  nomination,  and  the  morning  of  the  polling.  There 
is  only  one  item  I  can  recollect,  I  believe  the  night 
of  the  nomination,  when  I  gave  him  a  hundred 
pounds.  In  what  proportions  the  other  sums  were 
given  to  him  I  do  not  recollect. 

2757.  I  observe  you  make  a  distinction  between  the 
purchase  of  votes  and  treating.  Part  of  it  was  given 
for  the  purchase  of  votes  ? — ^When  I  say  treating, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Jacobs,  when  he  comes 
before  yon,  will  inform  you  (and  if  he  does  not,  I  shall 
be  able  to- give  you  information  which  will  induce  you 
to  ask  him),  that  on  the  night  of  the  nomination  he 
was  present  at  a  supper  which,  singularly  enough, 
I  believe  consisted  of  a  ham  ;  several  of  the  voters 
were  present,  and  that  was  a  portion  of  the  treating. 
Many  of  these  voters  who  he  induced  to  poll  lived  in 
the  country,  and  there  were  iis  expenses  for  cabs  on 
the  day  of  the  polling,  and  carriages  for  taking  these 
•jwople  ba<ikwards  and  forwards,  which  is  all  included 
in  that  sum. 

2758.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  any  know- 
ledge of  the  votes  which  were  directly  purchased  by 
Harry  Jacobs  ? — I  have  not. 

2759.  You  did  not  give  him  the  money  for  the 
purpose  of  bribing  individual  voters  ? — Certainly  not; 
I  did  not  know  who  he  was  going  io  pay. 

2760.  "  Button,  31/. ;"  that  was  for  the  purchase  of 
votes,  was  it  not? — ^Yes. 

2761.  Did  you  know  who  that  was  to  be  given  to  ? 
— ^I  did  not ;  I  have  since  heard,  but  I  did  not  know 
St  the  time. 

2762.  Is  it  the  same  with  regard  to  the  case  of 
Jefferson  Bryon  ? — Yes. 

2763.  For  what  purpose  was  the  money  given  to 
HaU;  was  it  for  the  purchase  of  votes  ? — For  the  pur- 
chase' of  votes. 

2764.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  these  people 
you  have  mentioned  received  money  from  anybody 
else  but  yourself  ? — ^I  do  not  know  of  it. 

2765.  Do  you  know  whether  Henley  did  ? —  I 
know  that  Henley  did,  because  he  received  some  from 
Bryon. 

2766.  But  the  money  he  received  from  Bryon  was 
part  of  the  money  you  had  given  to  Bryon  ? — ^Yes. 

2767.  He  had  received  it  indirectly  from  you  ? — 
Tes. 

2768.  Did  Henley  receive  any  other  money  besides 
diat  that  came  indirectly  from  you  ? — ^I  am  not  aware 
of  it. 

2769.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  he  did  ? — I  have 
heard  it  as  I  have  heard  in  this  court  that  the 
^ole  expenses  of  this  el^ion  cost  the  Liberals 


5,000/.,  but  I  have  no  more  foundation  for  knowing    j^  p  wsioh. 

the  one  than  the  other.     I  have  no  means  of  knowing      '  1 

that  Mr.  Henley  received  any  further  sums  than  this.    38  Sept  1899. 

2770.  Can  you  mention  anybody  from  whom  you      ' 
heard  that  he  had  received  any  other  money  ? — I 
cannot ;  on  my  oath  I  cannot. 

2771.  Is  it  your  belief  that  the  money  you  have 
mentioned  is  the  whole  of  the  money  that  was 
spent  on  the  Liberal  side  in  illegal  practices  at 
Gioncester  ? — ^I  think  that  is  a  question  tJiat  I  cannot 
answOT.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  quite  the  frill  amount ;' 
I  dare  say  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  there  will 
appear  to  have  been  some  small  sums  besides.  I  am 
only  content  to  mention  those  matters  in  which  I  have 
confidence,  and  as  to  which  I  feel  in  a  position  to 
give  evidence.  I  think  the  Commissioners  will  see 
that  I  am  endeavouring  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it 
myself,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Commissioners  can  ask 
me  as  to  my  suspicions. 

2772.  The  Commissioners  ask  you  what  you  have 
heard  in  reference  to  the  matter  ? — I  assure  you  this, 
that  I  cannot  tell  anything  but  what  is  of  the  very 
v^uest  character.  For  instance,  I  heard  on  the 
Monday  after  the  election,  when  I  happened  to  be  at 
a  dinner-party,  that  the  election  had  cost  5,000/.  I 
have  heard  since  that  it  cost  10,000/.  Really,  I 
know  nothing  more  than  public  rumour  beyond  what 
I  have  mentioned. 

2773.  Were  those  rumours  from  people  of  the 
opposite  or  the  same  politics  as  yourself? — Opposite 
politics.  • 

2774.  Perhaps  you  have  no  objection  to  give  their 
names,  if  you  recollect  them  ? — ^Ladies  and  gentlemen 
at  dinner,  I  am  speaking  of;  mere  rumours  of  that  sort. 

2775'.  We  have  heard  in  Clarke's  evidence  that 
Thompson  stated  to  him  he  had  obtiuned  somewhere 
another  500/.  ? — I  know  nothing  of  it,  and  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  true.  I  believe  that  the  long  and  the 
short  of  that  transaction  is  this  :  that  Thornton  came 
down  here  with  500/. ;  that  he  gave  me  400/. ;  and 
has  pocketed  the  other  100/. ;  and  that  the  reason  why 
Clarke  has  turned  round  upon  us  in  this  way  is  that 
they  have  quarrelled  about  the  spoil.  Clarke  has 
asked  for  his  half,  and  has  not  got  it ;  and  as  he  can- 
not get  it  out  of  Thompson,  he  thinks  it  most  likely 
that  he  can  get  it  out  of  Sir  Robert  Carden  ;  that  is 
my  impression. 

2776.  To  the  best  of  your  belief,  you  have  stated 
the  whole  sum  that  was  spent  on  the  Liberal  side  ? — 
Yes ;  all  that  I  know  of.  As  I  mentioned  to  the 
secretary  last  night,  there  is  this  sum  of  12/.  that 
I  paid  to  Mr.  Gardiner.  I  did  not  recollect  it  till  I 
saw  him  in  court,  and  so  as  to  the  50/.  I  received  ftpih 
Mr.  Chandler.  If,  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  any- 
thing should  occur  to  me  that  I  do  not  now  recollect, 
I  pledge  myself  to  hiention  it. 

2777.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
reflection  on  you  with  regard  to  your  explanation  as 
to  the  distribution  of  this  money  ;  I  believe  you  have 
given  a  most  honest  and  fair  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  you  distributed  it  ;  but  if  there  should  be  any 
sums  that  you  have  not  disclosed,  which  occur  to  you 
within  the  next  few  days,  probably,  on  refreshing  your 
recollection,  you  will  be  able  to  mention  them  to  us  ? 
— If  anything  occurs  to  me  that  I  can  recollect,  either 
in  the  shape  of  this  list  to  be  made  out,  or  anything 

,else,  I  will  mention  it  to  the  Commissioners. 

2778.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  you  have  given  us  a  perfectly  fair  account 
of  the  matter,  as  far  as  your  recollection  goes.  What 
I  wanted  was,  the  names  of  the  parties,  or  some  indi- 
cation as  to  where  the  Commissioners  might  look  for 
them? — I  disclaim  any  knowledge  of  anything  further 
than  I  have  stated,  except  from  common  report. 

2779.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  made  a  careful  calcu- 
lation, I  suppose,  befora  you  invited  the  second  Liberal 
candidate  ? — ^Yes. 

2780.  And  the  result  of  that  calculation  was,  that 
to  secure  the  return  of  two  Liberals  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  venal  part  of  the  constituency  would  have 
to  be  purchased  ? — ^Provided  the  purcfiase  wa&  com- 
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J.  P.  Wilion,    menced  on  the  other  side.    To  tell  yon  the  truth  of 

1—.  the  matter,  I  beliere  firmly  that  the  majority  Mr. 

28  Sept  1859>    Monk  obtained  at  the  last  election  orer  Sir  Robert 

'      Garden  is  not  an  exaggeration  by  more  than  from  25 

to  30  votes  of  the  actual  state  of  parties  in  Gloucester. 

I  believe  that  with  the  majority  which  he  obtained 

of  185  there  may  have  been  perhaps  30  votes  more 

purchased  on  the  side  of  the  Liberals  than  there  were 

on  the  side  of  the  Tories. 

2781.  But  in  calculating  the  chances  of  success  in 
an  election  at  Gloucester  it  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  there  is  this  venal  body  of  voters 
whose  votes  may  be  purchased  on  the  one  side,  and 
therefore  you  must  be  prepared  to  purchase  some  of 
them  on  the  other  ? — Some  of  them  must  be  made 
safe  for  the  other  side  ;.that  is  my  impression.  You 
will  have,  no  doubt,  before  you,  gentlemen  whose 
opinions  are  formed  as  carefully  as  mine,  coming 
to  give  evidence  upon  the  opposite  side.  I  only  hope 
that  when  they  do  come  they  will  give  me  credit  for 
making  my  statement  according  to  the  beat  of  my 
belief,  as  I  shall  give  them  credit  for  making  theirs. 
I  should  have  considered  I  should  be  disturbing  the 
peace  of  this  city  most  unjustifiably  if  I  asked  a 
second  candidate  to  come  forward  unless  I  could 
show  him  that  he  had  a  reasonable  and  just  chance  of 
success,  and  with  that  impression  firmly  on  my  mind 
I  felt  that  we  were  entitled  to  ask  that  the  real 
majority  of  the  constituency  should  have  the  return 
in  their  hands. 

2782.  In  estimating  the  sum  to  be  expended  it  was 
part  of  your  calculation  that  possibly  some  portion  of 
the  venal  part  of  the  constituency  would  have  to  be 
purchased  ? — I  thought  it  likely.  , 

2783.  And  the  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
mentioned  had  reference  to  that  contingency  ? — Yes. 

2784.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  communicate  that 
view  to  Mr.  Moffatt  ? — Certainly  not,  either  directly 
or  indirectly  ;  and  of  course  I  did  not  communicate 
it  to  Mr.  Monk. 

2785.  I  suppose  Mr.  Price,  having  been  member 
for  the  borough  for  so  long  a  time,  was  not  nn- 
acquainted  with  it  ? — rNo.  I  believe  Mr.  Price  has 
assured  me  that  he  always  left  such  matters  to  his 


agent.    I  do  not  know  what  his  agent,  Mr.  Ellis, 
knows  about  it. 

2786.  Can  you  give  me  the  number  of  voters  on 
the  Liberal  side  who  you  suppose  are  accustomed  to 
take  bribes  ? — ^You  see  up  to  the  present  election  my 
belief  is  that  bribery  on  the  Liberal  side  has  been 
very  smalL  I  do  not  mean  that  there  has  been  no 
bribery  at  previous  elections. 

2787.  In  the  Saint  Alban's  inquiry  the  agents  on 
both  sides  handed  in  lists,  not  mentioning  the  names 
but  the  numbers  of  those  voters  who  usually  took 

'bribes.     Can  you  hand  me  in  such  a  list  ? — I  cannot. 

2788.  Yours  would  be  only  a  list  derived  from 
your  knowledge  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes ;  and 
from  inquiries  made  before  the  last  election. 

2789.  (Mr.  JVelford.)  You  will  give  us  a  certain 
number  as  the  probable  number  of  venal  voters  ?  If 
you  could  assist  us  by  giving  us  the  names  of  those 
who  go  to  make  up  that  list  you  will  enable  us  to 
perform  our  duty  more  satisfactorily  in  making  our 
report  ? — In  some  of  these  cases  I  may  have  been 
mistaken,  and,  without  wishing  to  treat  the  Commis- 
sioners with  the  least  disrespect,  I  must  decline  to  do 
that.  I  will  furnish  the  numbers  as  well  as  I  can. 
I  think  the  Commissioners  will  see  that  I  am  justified 
in  declining  to  furnish  the  names  ;  I  cannot  do  it. 
I  do  not  consider  that  I  or  any  person,  without 
positive  proof,  has  a  right  to  brand  a  man,  even 
though  before  the  eyes  of  only  three  Commissioners, 
with  the  fact  that  he  is  considered  venal.  I  will 
give  you  the  numbers,  if  you  insist  on  it,  as  well  as 
I  can  arrive  at  it,  but  as  to  giving  their  names  I 
must  respectfully  decline  to  do  so. 

2790.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  We  should  not  require 
names  where  there  is  only.a  suspicion  ? — I  will  make 
out  a  list,  giving  the  figures,  if  you  please ;  more 
than  that  I  cannot  do. 

2791.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  ever  borrow  any 
money  of  any  gentleman  except  those  gentlemen 
whose  names  you  have  given  to  us  ? — ^No. 

2792.  You  have  never  borrowed  any  money  from 
Mr.  Innell  ? — ^Nothing  beyond  the  60/.  that  I  have 
mentioned. 


C.  F.  InntO, 


Chables  Frederick  Innbll  sworn  and  examined. 


2793. 
I  do. 
2794. 
2795. 
2796. 


(Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  live  in  Gloucestw  ? — 


And  are  an  elector  here  ? — ^I  am. 
What  are  you  by  profession  ? — An  agent. 
Agent  for  what  ? — I  am  connected  with  the 
oil  trade  ;  that  is  the  fact. 

2797.  Have  you  been  resident  in  Gloucester  for 
some  years  ? — I  think  since  1841  ;  I  am  a  native  of 
this  county. 

2798.  Have  yon  taken  an  active  part  in  the  elec- 
tions for  this  city  since  you  have  b^n  a  resident  ?— 
Yes  ;  not  in  all. 

2799.  When  did  you  first  begin  to  take  an  interest 
in  those  elections  ? — I  think  the  first  election  that  I 
ever  took  the  slightest  part  in  was  the  election  be- 
tween Admiral  Berkeley,  Mr.  Price,  and  Mr.  Hope  ; 
I  cannot  tell  you  the  year,  and  then  I  took  very 
little  part  in  the  matter  ;  merely  recorded  my  vote. 

2800.  That  was  the  first  election  you  took  part  in  ? 
— That  was  the  first  election  I  voted  at. 

2801.  When  did  you  first  begin  to  take  a  more 
active  part  in  support  of  any  gentleman  whose  prin- 
ciples agreed  with  your  own  ? — ^I  may  very  likely  at 
that  time  have  canvassed,  but  not  more. 

2802.  Did  yon  tt^e  any  part  in  the  management  of 
any  election  until  the  last  election  ? — Never. 

2803.  You,  I  believe,  are  the  president  of  the  Be- 
form  Club  ? — I  am. 

2804.  Were  you  here  on  Monday  when  Mr.  Wilton 
was  under  examination  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

2805.  And  you  have  heard  his  examination  to  day  ? 
— ^I  have. 

2806.  Do  you  agree  with  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Wilton  u  to  the  circonutances  under  which  you 


and  he  went  as  a  deputation  to  London  ?— Yes.  One 
reason  why  we  went  to  London  as  a  deputation  was, 
that  after  Admiral  Berkeley  had  declined  to  stand  for 
the  city  I  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Price,  informing  him 
of  the  fact,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  name  a  gentle- 
man likely  to  suit  us,  which  he  declined  to  do.  I 
think  I  telegraphed  to  him  twice,  and  received  one 
message  back. 

2807.  Was  that  before  Mr.  Monk's  name  had  been 
communicated  to  the  Reform  Club  ? — ^It  was  ;  in  fact 
Mr.  Monk's  name  was  not  mentioned  to  the  Reform 
Club  till  after  we  come  bock  from  London. 

2808.  But  it  was  mentioned  to  the  committee  of 
the  Reform  Club  ? — The  first  mention  of  Mr.  Monk's 
name  I  saw  in  one  of  the  Gloucester  papers  ;  that  his 
name  Would  be  well  received  among  the  Gloucester 
people. 

2809.  We  have  heard  from  Mr.  Wilton  that  you, 
Mr.  Herbert,  and  himself  were  appointed  as  a  deputa- 
tion to  go  to  London  to  see  Mr.  Monk  for  the  purpose 
of  soliciting  him  to  be  a  candidate  ? — No  ;  we  did 
not  go  to  see  Mr.  Monk,  but  we  went  to  London  to 
see  if  we  could  get  a  candidate. 

2810.  You  did  not  go  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
Mr.  Monk  then  ? — No,  not  entirely. 

2811.  How  come  you  then  to  see  Mr.  Monk  after 
you  went  to  London  ? — We  went  to  the  Reform  Club, 
wishing  to  see  and  ask  Mr.  Price  if  he  could  give  us 
any  assistance  or  the  name  of  any  gentleman,  which 
he  positively  refused  to  do  ;  that  was  in  the  morning  ; 
afterwards,  in  the  afternoon,  we  were  at  the  Reform 
Club  talking  to  Mr.  Price  and  several  gentlemen,  and 
Mr.  Monk  came  in,  and  it  was  mentioned  that  we  were 
a  deputation  from  Gloucester  in  search  of  »  candidate ; 
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lie  said  we  could  not  find  an^  one  more  eligible  than 
Mr.  Monk,  and  therefore  we  communicated  with  Mr. 
Monk. 

2812.  Then  your  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Monk,  so 
to  speak,  was  of  a  casuaJ  nature  in  the  first  instance  ? 
— ^I  had  never  spoken  to  Mr.  Monk,  though  I  had 
known  him  for  some  years  as  a  resident  in  Gloucester. 

2813.  Had  Mr.  Monk  taken  any  part  in  the  politics 
of  the  city  during  the  time  that  he  resided  here  ? — 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of ;  I  never  heard  so. 

2814.  Were  you  of  opinion  tiiat  Mr.  Monk  would 
be  a  popular  candidate  for  the  city  ? — ^I  was. 

2815.  From  what  circumstance  did  you  form  that 
opinion  ? — From  his  residing  in  Gloucester,  and  from 
luB  political  principles. 

2816.  You  knew  what  his  political  principles  were, 
though  you  did  not  know  Mr.  Monk  himself? — Yes. 

2817.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Monk  ever  stood 
for  any  other  .place  on  other  principles  ? — No,  nor  do 
I  believe  it ;  he  assured  me  that  those  statements  were 
false.  I  knew  a  great  number  of  statements  deroga- 
tory to  the  character  of  Mr.  Monk  had  been  circulated, 
which  I  believed  to  be  false. 

2818.  At  all  events,  yon  thought  he  would  be  a 
popular  candidate? — ^The  only  question  we  asked  him 
was  whether  he  was  an  advocate  for  the  ballot. 

2819.  Why  did  you  consider  that  the  advocacy  of 
the  ballot  was  an  essential  qualification  in  a  candi- 
date ? — ^Because  it  was  the  feeling  of  a  majority  of  the 
electors ;  at  all  events  of  the  committee  who  instruc- 
ted us ;  it  was  our  instruction. 

2820.  Do  you  agree  with  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Wilton,  as  to  what  took  place  at  the  meeting  at  the 
Reform  Club,  when  you  were  present,  between  yourself, 
Mr.  Mofiatt,  Mr.  Price,  and  Mr.  Monk  ? — ^Yes  ;  as  far 
as  I  recollect  it  is  quite  correct,  bat  I  was  very  ill  at  the 
time,  and  took  very  little  part ;  there  is  one  little  state- 
ment I  should  wish  to  make,  to  make  it  more  clear, — 
that  when  we  saw  Mr.  Price  in  the  afternoon,  when 
'Mr.  Monk  requested  an  interview  in  the  evening  to 
enable  him  to  consult  a  friend,  I  was  not  cognisant 
that  we  were  going  to  meet  Mr.  M(^tt  in  the  even- 
ing.   Mr.  Price  was  going  out  to  dinner  that  day. 

2821.  When  you  aa,yf  Mr.  Price  in  the  afternoon, 
he  was  not  cognisant  you  were  going  to  see  Mr. 
Moffatt  in  the  evening  ? — I  believe  not ;  his  coming 
in  at  our  interview  was  purely  accidental,  returning 
from  his  friend's  dinner ;  in  fact,  he  was  not  aware 
we  were  there  till  he  came  into  the  club. 

2822.  Was  it  at  the  afternoon  meeting  with  Mr. 
Price  that  Mr.  Monk  came  in  as  you  have  stated  ? — 
Yes  ;  there  were,  perhaps,  five  or  six  of  us  standing 
in  the  hall  of  the  Reform  Club. 

2823.  With  the  exception  of  that  alteration,  or 
correction,  do  you  agree  with  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Wilton  as  to  the  circumstances  attending  the 
interview  with  Mr.  Monk  ? — ^Yes. 

2824.  Yon  heard  the  statement  that  was  made, 
also,  as  to  what  steps  were  taken  upon  the  return  of 
the  deputation  to  London  ? — Yes.  When  we  saw 
Mr.  Monk  in  the  morning  he  consented  to  stand  if  we 
could  assure  him  he  would  have  the  united  support  of 
the  Liberal  parties  in  Gloucester,  and  not  without. 

2825.  And  you  informed  him  that  he  would  ? — We 
were  to  inform  him  that  evening,  after  our  return. 
We  told  him  that  in  our  opinion  he  would. 

2826.  After  your  return  to  Gloucester  you  were  to 
inform  him  ? — Yes. 

2827.  And  on  your  return  you  ascertained  that  he 
would  have  that  support  ? — ^Yes,  that  evening. 

2828.  And  you  informed  him  to  that  effect  ? — No. 
I  left  town  the  following  morning,  and  asked  Mr. 
Wilton,  in  consequence  of  my  leaving  home,  to  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Monk,  which  I  believe  he  did. 

2829.  You  have  heard  the  statement  of  Mr.  WUton 
as  to  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  required  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  return  of  the  Liberal 
candidates  ?— Yes. 

2830.  Did  you  consider  yourself  that  any  portion 
of  that  money  would  be  required  for  purposes  of 
bribery  7— Not  unlew  it  was  paying  messengers.    J 


certainly  considered  it  would  take,  perhaps,  a  lai^er     C.  JF.  ImtdU 

sum  than  an  ordinary  election,  in  consequence  of  the         

length  of  time  that  was  likely  to  elapse  before  the    *^  ^P^  'B2'> 
election.  *""""" 

2831.  Did  you  consider  that  the  venal  portion  of 
the  constituency  could  be  secured  by  their  employ- 
ment as  messengers  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  that ; 
that  is  a  thing  I  have  never  gone  into. 

2832.  Did  you  make  any  calculation  yourself  as  to 
the  probabilities  of  success  ? — ^I  did  not ;  all  my 
documents  were  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Wilton,  and  I 
inquired  also  of  Brewer  Monk  as  to  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  political  parties  in  Gloucester ;  I  did  that 
before  I  went  to  Admiral  Berkeley. 

2833.  Your  knowledge  upon  the  subject  was  de- 
rived, not  from  your  own  calculations,  but  from  calcu- 
lations made  by  Mr.  Wilton  and  Mr.  Brewer  Monk  ? 
—-Decidedly.    I  never  made  a  calculation. 

2834.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  canvass  at  the 
last  election  ? — I  did  ;  in  fact,  I  was  most  of  the 
time  canvassing  with  Mr.  Monk,  from  morning  to 
night,  during  his  canvass, 

2835.  I  understood  you  to  say,  you  did  not  take 
any  active  part  in  the  previous  election  ? — Except 
canvassing  with  them  ;  I  have  been  round  canvassing 
with  them. 

2836.  Did  you  canvass  the  same  district  in  1857 
that  you  canvassed  in  1859  ? — ^No.  I  canvassed 
nearly  all  Gloucester  in  1859.  I  was  not  in  Glou- 
cester the  first  two  days  of  the  canvass.  I  will  not  be 
positive  whether  I  was  absent  two  or  three  days.  I 
know  I  came  down  on  the  Friday  evening  by  the 
same  train  as  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Price  came  from  . 
London,  and  I  came  from  Oxford. 

2837.  Did  you  canvass  on  behalf  of  both  can- 
didates ? — Yes,  I  did  ;  I  canvassed  principally  with 
Mr.  Monk,  and  I  had  some  of  Mr.  Price's  cards,  and 
solicited  also  for  Mr,  Price. 

2838.  The  fri^ids  of  both  parties  agreed  to  support 
both  candidates  ? — Decidedly. 

2839.  You  say  you  canvassed  in  1859  nearly  all 
Gloucester  ? — A  great  portion,  I  should  say ;  perhaps 
four  fifths  of  it. 

2840.  You  canvassed  only  a  particular  district  in 
1857  ?— No. 

2841.  Did  you  know  in  what  way  a  number  of  the 
electors  you  canvassed  had  voted  on  the  previous 
occasion  ? — ^I  did  not.    In  fact,  in  1857, 1  was  absent 

from  home  the  greater  portion  of  the  election ;  I  , 

think  I  was  not  in  Gloucester  more  than  two  or  three 
days  of  the  election. 

2842.  Had  you  not  a  copy  of  the  poll  book  of 
1857  with  you  ? — I  had  not,  nor  have  not  had  one 
till  I  purchased  one  some  little  time  ago,  with  the 
poll  book  of  this  election.  I  think  Mr.  Monk  had 
one. 

2843.  You  did  not  make  any  comparison  yourself  ? 
—I  did  not. 

2844.  Not  between  the  result  of  your  canvass  in 
1859  and  the  canvass  in  1857,  or  the  voting  ? — I 
never  had  any  particulars  of  the  canvass  of  1857  or 
1859. 

2845.  How  long  was  it  before  the  election  took 
place  that  you  conmienced  your  canvass  ? — I  came 
home  on  the  Friday  evening,  and  commenced  can- 
vassing on  the  following  morning. 

2846.  How  long  was  that  before  the  election  ?— 
I  think  three  weeks. 

2847.  Did  you  find  on  your  canvass  that  a  large 
number  of  the  electors  declined  to  promise  ? — ^There 
were  a  great  number. 

2848.  Were  there  a  great  number  of  those  who 
yon  regarded  as  Conservatives,  and  a  great  number 
who  yon  regarded  as  Liberals  ? — ^Yes.        . 

2849.  On  both  sides  a  great  number  held  back  ?— 
Yes  ;  but  from  the  little  knowledge  I  had  of  canvass- 
ing I  thought  our  canvassing  was  exceedingly 
Buccessful. 

2850.  Throughout  ?— Yes. 

2851.  Did  yon  after  you  had  canvassed  for  some 
little  time  find  there  wa«  any  difference  in  the  state  of 
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C.  V.  itmJL    feelin);  among  the  electors  ? — I  do  not  know  how  I 
•- —         can  answer  <hat  question    fVirther  than  a  general 
38  Sept.  1859.    i^monr  that  was  brought  to  our  rooms. 

2852. 1  am  asking  you  as  to  your  canvass.  You  say 
the  canvass  was  very  favourable  to  your  party,  as  you 
thought  Did  you  find  at  any  time  in  your  canvass  that 
there  was  an  alteration  in  the  politicid  feeling  of  some 
of  the  electors  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  we  found 
that  there  was  any  alteration,  but  still-  we  found 
a  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  promises. 

2853.  Did  yon  feel  after  the  first  week  or  ten  days 
that  there  was  any  cause  for  disappointment  ? — I 
never  cast  up  the  books  or  took  notice  of  the  returns. 

2854.  Are  you  aware  of  any  circumstances  which 
to  ensure  the  return  of  the  Liberal  candidates  rendered 
it  necessary  that  the  Mends  of  the  Liberal  candidates 
should  resort  to  bribery  ? — Merely  by  report. 

2855.  Reports  from  whom  ?>-I  really  could  not  tell 
you  ;  general  report.  Our  room  was  open  to  every- 
body supposed  to  belong  to  the  Liberal  party.  In  fact^ 
I  do  not  know  that  it  was  a  committee. 

2856.  Were  the  reports  to  which  you  refer  reports 
that  prevailed  at  the  Reform  C3ub  and  the  rooms 
where  your  friends  used  to  assemble  ?— ^No  ;  for  I  do 
not  think  during  the  whole  election  there  were  more 
than  two  meetings  of  the  Reform  Club. 

2857.  Yon  are  unable  to  say  from  what  persons  the 
reports  emanated  with  regard  to  bribery  ? — I  think  it 
was  a  very  common  report ;  reports  are  frequently 
^read  abroad  which  are  not  correct ;  but  I  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  it  was  the  fact  or  not. 

2858.  In  consequence  of  those  reports  did  the 
friends  of  the  Liberal  candidates  determine  themselves 
to  resort  to  bribery  ? — ^That  I  cannot  answer. 

2859.  With  regard  to  the  part  that  Mr.  Wilton 
took  in  obtaining  money  you  yourself  are  ignorant  of 
the  grounds  which  induced  him  to  take  that  part  ? — 
Quite  so.  My  whole  time,  or  the  greater  portion  of  it, 
was  occupied  in  canvassing  with  Mr.  Monk,  from 
early  in  the  morning  till  late  in  the  evening.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  money  afiairs.  During  the  canvass 
I  did  advance  a  little  money  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Wilton. 

2860.  You  advMiced  60^ — ^Yes.  I  do  not  say  exactly 
60/. ;  I  believe  it  was  more,  but  60/.  is  the  amount 
I  charged.  I  kept  no  account ;  I  could  not  say  to 
three  or  four  pounds. 

2861.  For  what  purpose  did  you  advance  that 
money  ? — ^A  great  portion  of  it  was  given  to  Brewer 
Monk  to  pay  the  messengers.  On  the  Thursday  pre- 
vious to  the  Good  Friday  some  of  the  clerks  wanted 
money  on  account  of  their  weekly  pay,  and  then  I 
think  I  advanced  four  guineas,  which  I  told  Brewer 
Monk  afterwards  to  deduct,  and  I  gave  William  Pro- 
bert  21.,  I  think,  during  the  election. 

2862.  You  received  the -money  from  Mr.  Wilton  ? 
—Yes. 

2863.  You  say  you  gave  four  guineas  to  Brewer 
Monk  ? — No  ;  I  believe  I  gave  four  guineas  to  ^ay 
the  clerks,  who  had  seven  shillings  each  on  account 
of  their  weekly  wages. 

2864.  Did  you  not  give  it-  to  Brewer  Monk  ? — ^No. 

2865.  To  whom  did  you  give  it  ? — I  believe  to 
Mr.  Jordan. 

2866.  You  gave  21.  to  Probert  ?— Yes ;  at  three 
different  times.  I  think  he  was  one  of  the  parties  out 
canvassing,  and  had  no  money. 

2867.  What  did  you  give  that  money  to  him  for? — 
His  own  personal  expenses. 

2868.  What  did  you  do  with  the  remainder  of  the 
money? — The  greater  portion  I  gave  to  Brewer  Monk. 

2869.  How  much  ? — ^I  cannot  say  exactly,  but  I 
should  say  upwards  of  40/. 

2870.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Beside*  the  601.  ?— No. 
I  am  accounting  for  how  I  spent  the  60/. 

■  2871.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  did  you  give  to 
Brewer  Monk  upwards  of  40/.  for  ? — 'For  paying  the 
messengers. 

2872.  Did  he  tell  you  he  wanted  that  money  to 
pay  messengers  ? — ^He  did,  the  greater  portion  of  it; 
and  I  gave,  I  think,  a  sum  of  15/.  to  Mr.  Wilton  dur- 
ing the  election.    I  dare-  say  Brewer  Monk  will  teH 


you  the  amount  he  had  from  me.  I  cannot  tell  you 
the  dates. 

2873.  Did  you  yourself  give  any  money  to  any 
person  as  a  bribe  for  a  vote? — ^Never  in  my  life. 

2874.  Did  you  promise  any  money  to  any  one  ? — 
No. 

2875.  Did  ^ou  expend  any  money  in  treating  any 
person  ? — I  did  not.  I  think  my  own  personal  ex- 
penses in  canvassing  for  the  election  were  three  or 
four  shillings.  I  think  in  the  course  of  the  canvass 
we  went  into  a  pastrycook's,  and  had  a  bun  each,  wtd 
I  might  have  paid  for  a  glass  of  ale  during  our  can- 
vass, but  nothing  more. 

2876.  Did  you  frequent  a  room  in  the  house  of  a. 
person  named  Hutton  ? — I  never  was  in  that  room 
during  or  before  the  election  ;  in  fact  I  did  not  know 
at  that  time  where  Mr.  Hutton  lived,  and  I  hope 
every  person  who  comes  before  you  who  can  be  proved 
to  have  been  on  that  committee  wiU  be  asked  whe- 
ther he  ever  saw  me  there  or  not. 

2877.  You  know  the  evidenee  given  by  a  man 
named  Samuel  Jeffs  ? — Yes.  I  purposely  abstained 
from  going  into  any  committee-room,  or  having  any 
communication  with  them  whatever.  It  was  suggested 
to  me  to  do  so,  and  I  followed  that  suggestion.  There 
was  only  one  house  that  I  was  in  from  first  to  last 
during  the,  election  where  there  was  a  meeting.  I 
went  <me  night  in  the  early  part  of  my  canvass  into  that 
house;  I  believe  the  canvassing  had  commenced;  there 
was  a  meeting  of  Liberal  friends  at  the  Berkeley 
Arms  ;  I  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Wilton ;  I  wa«  not  in 
the  house  five  minutes  ;  that  is  the  only  meeting  that 
I  was  at. 

2878.  Do  you  say  that  the  evidence  given  by 
Samuel  Jeffs  before  the  committee  with  respect  to 
your  being  at  Button's  house  is  not  true  ? — ^It  is  not 
true;  so  much  so  that  when  I  saw  that  evidence  I  did 
not  know  who  Mr.  Farkes  was.  I  cidled  on  Mr. 
Farkes  on  the  following  Monday.  He  is  a  currier;  and 
I  asked  him  then  if  he  knew  me,  and  his  reply  was, 
"  I  believe  your  name  is  Innell."  I  said,  "  Yes.  Did 
"  I  ever  speak  to  you  in  my  life  ?"  His  reply  was, 
"  No."  "  Did  yon  ever  tell  Jefb  that  I  had  sanc- 
"  tioned  your  oiSering  him  8/.  for  his  vote  ?"  and  he 
replied,  "  Certainly  not."  I  never  spoke  to  my 
knowledge  before  or  since  to  Mr.  Farkes. 

2879.  You  are  a  monber  of  the  Town  Council,  are 
you  not  ? — I  am. 

2880.  Is  there  any  other  Mr.  Innell  a  member  c^ 
the  Town  Council  besides  yourself  ? — There  is  not 

2881.  Hntton's  house  is  in  Northgate  Street,  is  it 
not  ? — It  is.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  where  Hut- 
ton lived.  I  was  in  Hntton's  house  about  the  Monday 
or  Tuesday  week  after  the  election,  when  a  contest 
was  approaching  for  a  municipal  election. 

2882.  Hutton  himself  is  a  hair-dresser,  is  he  not? — 
He  is  a  hair-dresser.  I  do  not  know  the  names  of  the 
people  it  is  stated  I  was  with,  but  when  those  gentle- 
men come  before  you  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  you. 

2888.  Did  you  ever  give  to  Mr.  Farkes  an  order  for 
eight  sovereigns  ? — I  never  gave  Mr.  Farkes  or  any 
body  else  an  order  for  eight  sovereigns. 

2884.  Did  you  know  during  the  election  that  there 
'was  a  room  that  was  occupied  by  the  friends  of  the 

Liberal  party  at  Hntton's  ? — I  really  did  not  know  as 
a  fact  that  it  was  at  Mr.  Hntton's.  I  knew  there 
was  a  committee  ;  I  had  heard  there  were  four  com- 
mittees, but  where  they  held  their  meetings  I  did  not 
know.  When  it  was  suggested  by  some  friends  to 
form  themselves  into- district  committees  at  the  cen- 
tral committee,  I  went  into  a  small  room,  and  there 
locked  myself  in,  because  I  would  have  no  communi- 
cation at  all'with  these  district  committees  ;  that  was 
the  room  occupied  by  Mr.  Jordan.  Mr.  Jordan  was 
outside,  and  Brewer  Monk,  and  when  they  come  to 
give  their  evidence  they  will,  I  think,  bear  me  out 
in  my  statement  that  I  was  locked  in. 

2885.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Were  you  summoned  to 
attend  the  committee  of  the  House  ot  Commons  ? — ^I 
received  a  spe^er's  warrant,  and  in  that  warrant  it 
was  stated  that  the  day  I  should  be  wanted  wquld  be 
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Gommanioated  to  me  through  the  agents.  I  came 
home  at  great  iaconTeaience  on  purpose  to  be  in 
Gloucester,  and  not  being  su^nmoned  I  went  to 
London. 

2886.  Were  70a  summoned  by  tha  petitiimers  or 
the  sitting  members  ? — ^By  the  petitioners. 

2887.  But  you  were  not  called  ? — I  was  not  called 

2888.  The  counsel  did  not  go  into  the  case  on 
behalf  of  the  sitting  members  ? — No  ;  I  was  sum- 
moned by  the  petititmers,  bat  they  did  not  call  me. 

2889.  Not  having  been  called  by  them,  you  would 
probably  have  been  called  by  the  sitting  members  if 
their  case  had  been  gone  into  ? — Decidedly ;  I  should 
have  volunteered. 

2890.  {Mr.  Vauffhan.)  Did  the  petition  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  pray  the  seat  ?— No,  I 
believe  not. 

2891.  If  the  seat  was  not  prayed  you  could  not  go 
into  evidence  ? — ^I  really  am  not  aware ;  that  is  a 
matter  I  know  nothing  about. 

2892.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  canvass  with  Mr.  - 
M«nk  ? — ^To  the  best  of  my  belief  I  did  not ;  not  to 
my  recollection. 

2893.  Did  yon  in  the  course  of  your  canvass  receive 
intimation  from  any  of  the  voters  that  bribes  or  any- 
thing approaching  to  bribes  were  expected  ? — I  heard 
that  the  opposite  parties  were  offering  large  sums  of 
money. 

2894.  Did  you  receive  from  any  of  the  voters  such 
intimations  ? — Yes ;  but  I  could  not  mention  them ;  it 
was  very  general. 

2895.  Did  you  when  you  were  canvassing  the  voters 
receive  from  any  of  them  intimations  tiiat  bribes 
were  expected  ? — No ;  I  did  not ;  and  I  wiU  say  this : 
that  when  Mr.  Monk  camie  down  I  do  not  believe 
that  if  he  had  had  the  slightest  knowledge  that  any 
amount  of  money  was  to  be  spent  in  bribery  anything 
would  have  induced  him  to  come  ;  and  I  may  state  a 
circumstance  which  occurred :  one  evening,  after  can- 
vassing, I  was  walking  with  Mr.  Monk  ;  he  had  heard 
a  good  deal  of  a  family  named  Coopey,  and  he  asked 
me  who  they  were.  I  told  him  they  were  a  family 
who  I  believed  received  always  large  sums  for  their 
votes.  He  said,  **  Well,  I  hope  they  will  not  vote  for 
"  us,  for  I  would  rather  lose  my  election  than  have 
•*  their  votes." 

2896.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  did  they  vote  ? — For 
Sir  Robert  Carden,  I  believe. 

2897.  How  many  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  do  not  know 
how  many  of  them  there  are. 

2898.  Did  you  canvass  them  ? — No. 

2899.  Did  you  ever  bribe  Samuel  Jeflfe  at  all  ? — ^To 
my  knowledge  I  never  saw  him. 

2900.  Then  you  did  not  bribe  him  ? — I  did  not. 

2901.  Either  directly  or  indirectly  ? — Either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.    There  is  one  statement  I  should 


like  to  make.  I  believe  it  was  the  week  of  the 
election, — ^I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  on  the  Tues- 
day or  the  Wednesday  (it  was  a  very  wet  day,  and 
that  was  the  reason  why  I  was  in),  about  three  or 
four  o'clock,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  a  party  named 
Clarke  came  to  our  committee-room.  He  had  seen 
Mr.  Smith,  and  he  told  me  he  had  something  of  great 
importance  to  communicate  to  me,  and  he  asked  me 
whether  there  was  a  person  there^ — ^I  will  not  say 
whether  it  was  Thompson  or  not,  and  then  he  in- 
quired for  Mr.  Wilton.  He  said  he  had  to  commu- 
nicate to  Mr.  Wilton  something  of  very  great  import- 
ance. I  said,  "  Mr.  Wilton  is  very  seldom  here  ;  he 
"  is  engaged  as  a  surgeon  ;  but  if  you  wish  to  see  Mr. 
"  Wilton  I  will  communicate  with  him,  and  then  you 
"  C(Hne  down  at  seven  o'clock."  About  five  minutes 
after  he  had  left  I  thought  I  would  go  to  Mr.  Wilton's 
surgery  in  King  Street.  I  w^it  there,  and  there  saw 
the  party  who  is  employed  by  Mr.  Wilton,  and 
told  him  that  some  one  wished  to  see  Mr.  Wilton 
particularly  at  seven  o'clock.  As  I  came  out  of  Mr. 
Wilton's  surgery  I  saw  that  man  Clarke  by  the  Cattle 
Market,  and  followed  him,  and  said,  "Mr.  WUton's 
"  surgery  is  there."  He  said,  "1  believe  you  are 
'.'  takmg  an  active  part  in  the  election  ?"  I  said, 
"  Yes."  He  said,  "  The  fact  I  have  to  communicate 
"  is  that  Frail  is  here."  I  said,  "  How  do  you  know." 
He 'said,  "  I  know  him,  and  he  knows  me  very  welL 
"  Ab  I  went  into  the  Wellington  Frail  was  lying  down 
"  in  the  coffee-room  in  the  Wellington,  and  I  got  out 
"  unperceived  by  him."  Clarke  said,  **I  am  sent 
«  by  the  Reform  Club  in  London  to  wateh  his  move- 
"  ments." 

2902.  Did  he  say  what  Frail  it  was  ?— Of  Shrews- 
bury. 

2903.  Did  he  say  anything  in  connection  with  the 
name  of  Frail  ? — ^No ;  merely  that  he  was  sent  to 
wateh  his  movements  ;  that  is  all  that  ever  took 
place. 

2904.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  He  said  he  was  sent  by 
the  Reform  Club  ? — ^Yes,  to  wateh  his  movements. 

2905.  Did  you  c(»nmunicate  that  to  your  friends  ? 
— ^Yes,  that  Prail  was  there. 

2906.  You  say  you  joined  Mr.  Wilton  in  represent- 
ing to  Mr.  Monk  that  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  would  be  about  the  expense  of  a  contest  ?— 
I  took  that  for  granted,  Mr.  Wilton  having  said  so. 

2907.  Had  you  ever  before  been  engaged  in  an 
election  as  a  member  of  a  committee  ? — ^No.  L>  fact, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  was  a  member  of  this  committee. 

2908.  In  the  course  of  your  life,  smce  your  con- 
nection with  the  city,  have  you  ever  ascertained  what 
the  expense  of  an  election  was  ?— Na 

2909.  Then  it  did  not  occur  to  you  that  1,500/. 
was  too  large  a  sum  for  legal  expenses  ? — No  ;  I  had 
no  means  of  knowing  what  the  expenses  were ;  I  never 
heard. 


CF.ImuB. 
as  Sq>t  1859. 


Thomas  Skith  sworn  and  exunined. 


T.SmiA. 


2910.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  believe  you  are  a  solicitor 
here  ? — I  am. 

2911.  You  had  a  portion  of  the  management  of  the 
election  of  the  late  members  for  the  city  ? — Yes. 

2912.  You  and  Mr.  Jordan,  1  believe,  between  you, 
were  the  managers  of  the  committee-room  in  the 
Westgate  Street  ? — ^Yes,  I  suppose  so.  I  was  some- 
times canvassing  and  sometimes  there. 

2913.  Was  Mr.  Jordan  there  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Price; 
and  were  you  there  on  behalf  Mr.  Monk  ? — I  think 
he  was  there  in  the  service  of  both  5  I  fancy  so. 

2914.  And  you  were  there  in  the  service  of  both  ? 
•—Yes;  there  was  no  direct  i4>poLntment  by  the  can- 
didates I  believe  of  either  Mr.  Bretherton  or  myself. 

2915.  Did  Mr.  Bretherton  attend  that  committee 
room  ? — ^Yes. 

2916.  And  took  part  with  yourselves  in  the  mi^ 
nagement  of  the  election  ? — ^Yes. 

2917.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  appointment  of 
the  messengers  ? — No. 

2918.  Or  of  the  clerks  ?— No. 


2919.  To  whom  was  that  left  ?— Brewer  Monk,  I 
think,  appointed  those ;  I  did  not. 

2920.  And  was  the  payment  of  the  messengers  also 
confined  to  Brewer  Moi^  ? — I  believe  so  ;  I  did  not 
pay  them. 

2921.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  messengers  em- 
ployed ? — ^I  do  not. 

2922.  Or  the  number  of  clerks  ? — Nor  the  number 
of  clerks. 

2928.  What  number  of  messengers  had  you  in  at- 
tendance at  the  committee  room  in  Westgate  Street  ? 
— I  cannot  say  the  number  ;  there  was  a  room  for 
them,  and  there  were  generally  half  a  dozen  there,  at 
least  half  a  dozen.  It  was  a  small  room,  and  it 
was  generally  full. 

2924.  How  many  clerks  ? — ^I  never  counted  them ; 
but  there  was  a  table,  hdding,  I  should  think,  from  a 
dozen  to  fifteen  ;  there  may  have  been  a  few  more  <x 
a  few  less ;  I  cannot  say ;  I  hove  sees  ae  many  as 

fifteen  I  am  certain.  ,       .    .    ,   j 
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2925.  Were  twelve  or  fifteen  generally  there  ?— 
They  assembled  sometimes,  and  then  got  away  as  soon 
as  they  could. 

2926.  How  many  clerks  generally  attended  there  ? 
—I  should  think  about  fifteen  ;  from  twelve  to  fifteen. 
When  the  table  was  full  there  were  from  twelve  to 
fifteen,  I  should  think,  but  I  never  counted  them. 

2927.  Who  gave  them  orders  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee ? — ^If  I  wanted  anything  done,  if  I  wanted 
anything  like  a  circular  sent  out,  or  anything  written, 
I  gave  it  to  one  of  the  clerks,  and  told  him  to  obey 
my  instructions,  and  if  anybody  else  wanted  anything 
done  they  obeyed  their  instructions  in  the  same  way  ; 
Mr.  Jordan  or  anyone  who  came  in. 

2928.  Were  the  orders  issued  by  yoursejf  ? — ^Yes, 
or  by  Mr.  Jordan  or  Mr.  Bretherton,  or  any  one  who 
was  about  there. 

2929.  Or  any  member  of  the  committee  ? — ^I  do  not 
know  that  there  was  any  committee  ;  any  gentleman 
who  would  make  himself  useful  and  give  ns  his 
assistance. 

2930.  How  many  people  were  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  that  committee-room  and  taking  an  active  part  on 
behalf  of  the  candidates  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
there  was  any  number  ;  anybody  came  in  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  parties  ;  there  was  no  regular  com- 
mittee. 

2931.  You  know,  I  suppose,  the  names  of  the 
principal  persons  who  were  active  in  the  conduct  of 
that  election  ? — Yes,  of  course  I  do,  some. 

2232.  Can  you  give  me  a  list  of  them  ? — There  was 
Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Bretherton,  and  myself ;  there 
were  some  canvassing  parties;  Captain  Mason  used  to 
come  in  ;  some  came  and  rendered  assistance,  and 
some  did  not. 

2933.  Can  you  give  me,  to-morrow  morning,  a  list 
of  those  persons  who  were  active  in  the  support  of 
the  different  candidates  ? — ^Mr.  Innell. 

2934.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  give  the  names  now, 
but  will  you  give  me  a  list  to-morrow  morning  ? — I 
will  endeavour  to  do  so. 

2935.  How  many  district  committee-rooms  were 
there  ? — I  understood  there  were  four. 

2936.  Do  you  not  know  there  were  four  ?• — ^I  do 
not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge  ;  I  only  know  it 
from  report. 

2937.  Where  were  they  ? — In  Eastgate,  Northgate, 
Westgate,  and  Southgate  Streets.  I  know  of  their 
meeting  in  the  Northgate  Street,  on  one  occasion. 

2938.  Where  was  that  ? — ^At  a  Mr.  Isacke's  ;  I  was 
present  on  that  occasion. 

2939.  Where  else  ? — ^And  there  was  a  meeting  at 
a  Mr.  Jeffs',  in  the  Southgate  Street  I  do  not  know 
of  any  other  meeting  of  my  own  knowledge. 

2940.  What  other  committee-rooms  were  there  ? — 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  except  those  I  have 
mentioned  ;  there  was  Mr.  Hutton's,  in  Northgate 
Street,  I  know  he  has  been  paid. 

2941.  Did  you  ever  see  Thompson  there,  or  Thorn- 
ton ? — ^No  ;  1  never  saw  Thompson  or  Thornton  any- 
where. 

2942.  Was  there  not  a  committee-room  at  Hut* 
ton's  ? — On  the  polling  day  there  was  a  room,  but 
that  was  for  one  set  of  the  clerks  keeping  a  register 
of  the  voting. 

2943.  Do  you  know  yourself  of  any  money  having 
been  paid  for  bribery  ? — "So. 

2944.  Or  any  money  paid  in  treating? — ^Nor  in 
treating. 

2945.  Did  you  pay  any  money  yourself  to  any  one? 
— Not  in  bribery  or  treating.  I  made  some  petty 
payments  in  the  committee-room. 

2946.  Did  any  person  communicate  to  you  that  a 
necessity  existed  for  the  purchase  of  votes  to  win  the 
election  ? — ^No. 

2947.  You  had  no  participation  whatever  in  any 
bribery  that  was  practised  ? — None  whatever. 

2948.  You  took  part  in  making  up  the  accounts, 
did  you  not  ? — ^I  did. 

2949.  You  took  part  with  Mr.  Bretherton  and  Mr, 
Jordw  ?— Tes. 


2950.  We  hear  that  the  account  sent  in  to  the 
election  agent  is  an  incorrect  one  ? — Yes,  there  were 
smne  items  incorrect. 

2951.  In  fact,  this  account  was  made  up,  was  it  not, 
by  yourself,  Mr.  Bretherton,  and  Mr.  Jordan,  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  from  the  attention  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary committee  facts  that  you  thought  would 
prove  prejudicial  to  your  case  ? — We  thought  some 
claims  were  made  which  were  not  exactly  necessary 
for  the  election,  and  which  might  be  taken  objection 
to,  some  printing,  which,  perhaps,  was  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

2952.  If  these  other  accounts  were  entered  into 
the  election  agent's  accounts,  you  thought  they 
would  disclose  facts  you  were  anxious  to  conceal  ? — 
We  thought  they  had  better  be  omitted. 

2953.  And  for  that  reason  your  name,  among 
others,  was  entered  as  having  received  a  larger  sum 
by  20/.,  than  you  had  actually  received  ? — Yes. 

2954.  What  was  the  sum  you  received  altogether  ? 
-^50/. 

,  2955.  The  committee-rooms  also  belonged  to  you, 
did  they  not  ? — ^They  did  not  belong  to  me,  but  I  was 
agent  for  them. 

2956.  There  was  a  payment  made  in  respect  of 
them  ? — Yes. 

2957.  How  came  you  to  select  61/.  4#.  6d.  to  enter 
into  this  account  for  messengers  ? — I  believe  that 
there  was  a  list  furnished  by  Brewer  Monk  to  us. 

2958.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  sum  of 
61/.  4f.  6d.  for  messengers  was  the  total  amount 
rendered  to  you  by  Brewer  Monk  ? — Yes. 

2959.  Did  he  represent  to  you  that  he  had  not 
paid  more  than  that  to  messengers  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  he  represented  that ;  he  said  that  that  was  the 
messengers'  account. 

2960.  Did  he  hand  to  you  an  account  showing  the 
names  of  the  messengers  who  were  employed?— I 
could  not  say  the  names  ;  I  think  there  was  a  list  of 
messengers,  and  I  think  of  clerks  also. 

2961.  Have  you  got  the  list  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

2962.  Who  has  it  ?— I  do  not  know. 

2963.  Before  you  put  down  in  the  account  61/.  4t. 
6d.  for  messengers,  and  43/.  4«.  9d.  for  committee- 
room  clerks,  I  suppose  you  had  the  names  of  those 
parties  to  whom  the  money  was  paid  rendered  to 
you? — ^I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  was  so,  but  I 
should  not  like  to  say  so. .  I  think  there  was  a  list  of 
their  names. 

2964.  Can  you  tell  what  were  the  charges  of 
1/.  I9«.  6d,  to  Mr.  Judson  ? — ^For  tables  and  chairs. 

2966,  At  your  rooms  ? — ^Yes  ;  in  Westgate  Street. 

2966.  Have  any  other  payments  come  to  your 
knowledge,  or  any  other  claims  since  the  rendering 
of  this  account  ? — ^No,  not  since  the  rendering  of  it. 

2967.  You  have  no  knowledge  yourself  of  any 
claim  which  is  outstanding  in  respect  of  the  election 
of  the  Liberal  members  ? — ^No,  not  outstanding.  I 
should  say  there  is  one  that  I  may,  perhaps,  con- 
sider a  claim  outstanding.  I  repaid  a  person  what 
he  had  pud  for  a  voter's  expenses  from  somewhere  in 
Hampshire ;  a  voter  had  changed  his  residence  and 
went  to  live  in  Hunpshire.  I  did  not  know  him,  but 
I  heard  it  of  a  friend  or  neighbour  of  his  who  did, 
and  I  asked  that  friend  to  write  to  him,  and  ask  him 
to  come  and  vote,  and  I  said  his  travelling  expenses 
would  be  paid.  I  believe  he  came,  and  I  repaid  the 
sum  that  was  paid,  which  was  5/. 

2968.  Who  was  the  friend  ? — ^A  Mr.  Snow. 

2969.  What  was  the  name  of  the  voter  ?— The 
name  of  the  voter,  I  think,  was  Levi. 

2970.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Was  the  five  pounds  given 
for  travelling  expenses  ? — Yes,  from  some  place  in 
Hampshire. 

2971.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  is  the  address  of  Mr. 
Levi  ? — I  did  not  luiow  his  address,  but  Mr.  Snow  did. 

2972.  What  is  the  address  of  Mr.  Snow  ?— In 
Southgate  Street,  in  this  city. 

2973.  He  paid  the  five  pounds  ? — He  paid  the  fiv« 
pounds. 
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2974.  And  you  repaid  him  that  sum  ? — ^I  repaid 
him  that  sum. 

2976.  Was  any  application  at  all  made  to  jou  dur- 
ing the  election  for  any  sums  of  money  for  bribery  ? 
—No. 

2976.  Did  you  know  that  any  bribery  was  going 
on  ? — No. 

2977.  Did  you  hear  of  it  ? — I  was  continually  hear- 
ing of  it,  on  the  other  side  as  well  as  on  our  own. 

2978.  You  heard  that  bribery  was  going  on  on  both 
sides  ? — Yes. 

2979.  It  was  well  known,  was  it,  in  the  city  7-^1 
should  think  so. 

2980.  Did  you  know  who  the  parties  were  who 
•were  bribing  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal  party  ?— No,  I 
did  not. 

2981.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  see  Clarke  or 
Thompson  in  the  town  ? — I  saw  Clarke. 

2982.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  ? — Yes; 
I  was  in  the  committee-room,  and  I  was  called  out  of 
one  of  the  rooms  ;  a  person  wanted  to  see  me,  and  I 
saw  a  man  who  said  his  name  was, — whether  he  said 
Clarke  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

2983.  Was  it  Brettles  ? — ^I  do  not  remember  that 
he  said  Brettles.  He  said  he  wanted  to  see  some  one 
acting  for  the  Liberal  parties,  or  for  the  Liberal  can- 
didates, as  he  had  a  communication  to  make.  I  said, 
"  Well,  what  is  it  ?"  He  said  he  came  from  the  Re- 
form Club.  I  think  he  said  he  was  sent  to  see  a  Mr. 
Thompson  or  Thornton  ;  I  do  not  know  which  name 
he  used  ;  he  asked  me  whether  he  could  see  him.  I 
said  I  did  not  know  such  a  person,  and  he  gave  a  sort 
of  description  of  him.  I  said  I  did  not  know  him, 
and  I  think  I  called  some  one  up  ;  I  think  I  called  to 
Mr.  Innell,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  him,  and  he 
said  he  did  not.  From  his  appearance  and  manner  I 
had  no  confidence  in  him  ;  I  thought  him  a  spy  or 
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traitor  from  the  other  side,  and  I  would  not  have       T.  SuUik. 
anything  to  say  to  him. 

2984.  With  reference  to  those  accounts,  was  any 
receipt  taken  from  the  individual  messengers  ? — I 
did  not  pay  the  messengers. 

2985.  Did  Brewer  Monk  bring  any  account  to  you  ? 
— I  think  he  brought  in  an  account  showing  the  total ; 
I  think  it  only  showed  the  total ;  whether  the  names 
were  in  or  not  I  will  not  say. 

2986.  Was  a  receipt  taken  fiom  him  when  he  was 
paid  ? — I  did  not  take  a  receipt.  I  did  not  see  him 
paid. 

2987.  {Mr.  fVelford.)  Did  you  examine  the  vouch- 
ers for  the  account  you  sent  in  to  the  auditor  ? — Some 
of  them  ;  some  of  the  vouchers  I  saw,  but  I  did  not 
see  them  all ;  in  fact,  the  latter  part  of  the  matter  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with. 

2988.  When  was  this  account  arranged  in  the  way 
you  speak  of? — I  think  it  was  the  very  last  date  of 
sending  in  the  account ;  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think 
it  was  the  30th  of  July. 

2989.  Before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons sat? — It  was  the  day  after  the  petition  was 
decided ;   the  conclusion  of  the  petition. 

2990.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  I  do  not  think  you  gave 
us  the  name  of  the  committee-rooms  in  Westgate- 
street.  Can  you  give  me  that  ? — I  saw  a  meeting  of 
some  of  the  liberal  electors  at  a  Mr.  Jeffs'. 

2991.  That  is  in  Southgate  Street  ? — Yes. 

2992.  I  asked  you  as  to  Westgate  Street  ? — There 
was  no  committee-room  there. 

2993.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  borough  was 
divided  into  four  districts.  You  have  given  us  North - 
gate  and  Southgate  Street ;  can  you  tell  me  as  to  the 
others  ? — I  do  not  know  as  to  that ;  I  never  attended 
them. 


Ai^ourned  to  to-morrow,  10  o'clock. 


Fourth  Day.— 29th  September  1859. 


Bknjamik  Jordan  sworn  and  examined. 


2994.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  a  clerk,  I  believe, 
of  Mr.  Ellis  ?— Yes.    Ellis,  Elliott,  and  Swann. 

2995.  You  have  taken  part  in  the  elections  for  the 
city  of  Gloucester,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

2996.  The  last  election  and  previous  elections  ? — 
Yes. 

2997.  How  many  previous  elections  ? — Three  before 
the  last,  I  think. 

2998.  At  the  last  election  you  were  requested  by 
Mr.  Ellis  to  go  to  the  committee-room  of  the  Liberal 
candidates  in  Westgate  Street,  were  you  not  ? — I 
think  it  was  Mr.  Wilton  who  first  mentioned  it  to 
me ;  Mr.  Robert  Wilton. 

2999.  What  did  Mr.  Robert  Wilton  request  you  to 
do  ? — ^He  told  me  it  had  been  arranged  that  I  should 
be  in  the  committee-room,  if  I  had  no  objection,  to 
take  the  returns  of  the  canvass,  and  to  attend  gene- 
rally to  the  committee-room. 

3000.  For  whom  were  you  to  attend  there  ;  for  both 
the  candidates  ? — I  do  not  know  that  that  was  men- 
tioned. 

3001.  How  long  was  it  before  the  election  that 
you  were  requested  by  Mr.  Robert  Wilton  to  attend 
the  committee-room  ? — I  think  it  was  the  day  before 
I  went  down,  and  I  think  that  was  either  the  7th  or 
the  8th  of  April. 

3002.  Was  the  canvass  commenced  at  that  time  ? 
— ^I  do  not  know  whether  the  canvass  had  commenced; 
the  rooms  were  opened. 

3003.  Were  proceedings  being  carried  on  in  the 
interest  of  the  different  candidates  ? — Yes. 

3004.  Towards  securing  their  return  ? — Yes. 


3005.  Was  Mr.  Monk  at  that  time  a  candidate  ? — 
I  believe  he  was  in  Gloucester.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  came  there  for  a  day  or  two  after  I  first 
went,  bat  I  believe  he  was  there  within  a  day  or  so 
of  the  time  I  first  went.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  day 
on  which  I  first  saw  him. 

3006.  What  books  did  you  keep  at  the  committee- 
room  ? — I  had  a  register  ruled  to  take  the  returns  in, 
and  I  had  a  small  memorandum  book  of  my  own. 

3007.  Have  you  those  books  still  ? — ^I  have  them 
with  me  now. 

3008.  Will  you  produce  them,  if  you  please  ? — This 
(producing  it)  is  the  book  in  which  I  kept  the  returns 
of  the  canvass  ;  this  (producing  it)  is  the  memo- 
randum book  in  which  I  kept  the  petty  payments 
made  by  me. 

3009.  Were  those  the  only  books  that  you  kept  ? 
— Those  were  the  only  two. 

3010.  Were  all  the  entries  that  you  required  to 
make  in  books  made  in  these  two  books  ? — Yes. 

3011.  And  did  you  put  down  in  them  from  time  to 
time  all  the  information  which  you  received  which 
it  was  necessary  for  you  to  enter  in  books  ? — Yes;  as 
to  returns  of  the  canvass. 

3012.  Was  your  duty  confined  to  keeping  returns 
of  the  canvass  ? — The  general  business  of  the  com- 
mittee-room ;  I  attended  to  any  work  in  the  com- 
mittee-room that  I  had  time  t«  do. 

3013.  Then  what  other  work  did  you  do  ? — ^I  pre- 
pared an  index;  a  book  of  all  the  names  of  the  votersi 
an  alphabetical  index,  in  which  I  should  have  kept 
the  returns  if  it  had  been  ready,  but  it  was  not  ready 
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B.  Jordan,     in  time,  and  therefore  I  continued  to  keep  them  in 

the  r  gibter.    I  merely  used  it  to  refer  «^o. 

S I  Sept.  1859.       3014.  Mai  you  a  room  in  which  you,  generally 
'  speaking,  sat  by  yourself,  in  the  committee- rooms  ? — 

Not  by  myself ;  there  were  others  there  bendes  my- 
self. 

3015.  Other  clerks,  do  you  mean  ? — ^No  other  clerk. 
Mr.  Smith  was  there,  and  Mr.  Bretherton  and  others 
were  in  the  room. 

3016.  They  resorted  to  the  room  which  you  occu- 
pied ?— Yes. 

3017.  Did  they  confer  with  you  from  time  to  time 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  canvass,  uid  the  result  of  the 
proceedings  that  were  adopted  for  the  success  of  the 
LiberHl  candidates  ? — They  inquired  from  me  at  any 
time  they  wanted  to  know  how  the  canvass  stood. 

3018.  Had  you  taken  the  same  part  in  the  election 
for  11557  as  you  were  uking  in  the  election  for  1859  ? 
—Yes,  I  had. 

3019.  Had  you  any  books  in  your  possession  re- 
specting the  canvass  or  the  polling  of  1857  at  the  time 
you  were  in  the  committee-room  ? — I  had  the  index 
at  the  office  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  took  it  down 
to  the  committee-room  or  not ;  I  almost  think  it  was 
there  some  part  of  the  time  ;  yes,  I  know  it  was  there 
some  part  of  the  lime. 

30-isO.  (^Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  had  the  book  of  1857 
with  you  in  1859  ? — Yes,  some  part  of  the  time. 

ZOll.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  maH  a  comparison 
of  the  returns  of  the  canvass  in  1857  with  the  returns 
of  the  canvrtss  in  1859  ? — No ;  I  merely  Iiad  the  re- 
gister to  assist  me  in  making  the  new  index. 

3022.  When  did  you  receive  the  returns  of  the  first 
general  canvass  ? — I  received  them  from  day  to  day 
as  they  were  brought  in. 

8023.  When  was  the  first  general  canvass  com- 
pleted ? — On  Saturday.    « 

3024.  On  what  day  ?— Saturday  the  9th  of  April. 

3U25.  Did  you  consider  that  those  returns  were 
favourable  or  unfavourable  ? — Favourable. 

3026.  Can  you  tell  me  what  number  of  electors  who 
had  been  canvassed  had  declined  to  make  any  promise 
aa  to  how  they  would  vote  at  that  time  ?t-No. 

3027.  Have  you  any  recollection  as  to  whether 
there  was  a  considemble  number  that  so  refused  to 
promise  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that. 

3028.  Did  you,  on  looking  thi-uugh  the  returns,  dis- 
cover that  there  were  amongst  those  who  had  not 

""  promised  the  names  of  persons  who  had  at  the  former 

election  voted  for  the  Liberal  candidates  ? — I  did  not 
compare  them  at  all. 

3029.  Did  you  before -or  after  the  election  make 
any  such  comparison  ? — No. 

3030.  Are  you  able  to  say  whetner  there  were  any 
electors  who,  having  voted  before  for  the  Liberal  candi- 
dates, had  promised  to  record  their  votes  at  the  election 
of  1859  for  Sir  Uobert  Garden,  or  who  had  declined  to 
record  their  votes  for  the  Liberal  candidates  ? — No;  I 
did  not  compare  the  lists  at  all. 

3031.  How  many  messengers  were  employed  in  the 
committee-room  ? — I  do  not  know. 

3032.  Do  you  know  at  all  ? — No,  I  did  not  know 
the  messengers  at  all. 

3033.  Do  you  know  how  many  clerks  were  em- 
ployed ?  —No ;  1  do  not  know  the  number. 

3034.  About  how  many  ? — 1  should  say  I  have  seen 
from  15  to  25  at  times  when  I  have  gone  into  the 
clerks'  room. 

3035.  How  many  clerks  did  you  generally  see  there 
employed  ? — I  do  not  think  1  went  into  the  room  half 
a  dozen  times  altogether,  but  I  should  think  I  saw 
from  15  to  25  ;  there  may  have  been  more  or  less. 

3036.  Did  you  engage  those  clerks  ? — I  did  not. 
.3087.  Was  any  communication  made  to  you  re- 
specting the  engagement  of  them  ? — ^No. 

3038.  Was  a  list  of  the  clerks  kept  in  the  office  ? — 
Not  by  me. 

30l9.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  such  list 
k^t  ? I  understood  that  Brewer  Monk  kept  it. 

S040.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  .the  payment 
either  of  the  messengers  or  of  the  clerks  ? — I  paid 


twelve  of  them  seven  shillings  a  piece  during  the 
election. 

.1041.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Were  they  clerks  or  mes- 
sengers ? —  Clerks;  they  asked  for  something  on 
account,  and  I  declined  to  give  it  myself.  Mr.  Innell 
was  in  the  room,  and  he  said  he  should  think  it  would 
be  quite  right  to  give  them  something ;  it  was  the 
day  before  the  Fast-day ;  the  list  was  handed  to 
Brewer  Monk  of  the  names. 

3042.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  know  those  clerks 
yourself  ? — ^I  had  seen  them  there  ;  I  did  not  know 
them  by  name. 

3043.  Did  you  know  who  they  were  ? — 1  do  not 
remember  their  names  now  at  all.  I  gave  a  list  of  their 
names  to  Mr.  Monk. 

3044.  Can  you  say  whether  they  were  electors  ? — 
I  do  not  know;  I  should  think  not,  most  of  them. 

3045.  What  money  passed  through  your  hands  during 
the  time  you  were  in  the  committee-room  ? — ^This  is 
all  {producing  a  book). 

3046.  What  is  the  amount  ? — ^25  I  received  from 
Mr.  Wilton.  111.  16*.  I  expended,  and  handed  him 
back  the  balance. 

3047.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  What  Mr.  Wilton  was 
that  ?— Mr.  Robert  Wilton. 

3048.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  that  the  total  sum  you 
expended  ? — Yes.  After  the  election  was  over  I 
handed  Mr.  Brewer  Monk  50/.  on  account  of  mes- 
sengers and  clerks.  It  merely  passed  through  my 
hands.  That  was  some  days  after  the  election ;  eight  or 
ten  days,  I  think. 

3049.  From  whom  did  you  receive  that  money  ? — 
Mr.  Bretherton. 

3050.  Do  you  know  of  any  persons  who  were  bribed 
before  or  during  the  election  ? — Not  one. 

3051.  Do  you  know  of  any  persons  who  gave  any 
money  to  any  persons  to  be  employed  in  bribery  ? — 
Not  one. 

3052.  Did  you  receive  any  further  sum  after  the 
election  besides  the  50/.  which  you  state  you  received 
from  Mr.  Bretherton  ? — I  received  a  sum  for  my  own 
services. 

3053.  That  sum  is  returned  in  the  election  agent's 
account,  is  it  not  ? — Yes;  I  received  nothing  but  what 
is  in  the  return. 

3054.  What  was  the  amount  you  received  ? — 
Twenty-eight  guineas. 

3055.  Excepting  the  28  guineas,  and  the  50/.  which 
you  paid  to  Brewer  Monk,  and  the  25/.  which  you 
received  from  Robert  Wilton,  do  you  undertake  to  say 
no  money  passed  through  your  hands  in  connexion 
with  the  election  ? — Only  Mr.  Ellis's  amount ;  what 
was  paid  to  him.     I  acted  as  Mr.  Ellis's  clerk. 

3056.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  Mr.  Ellis's  amount  ?" 
— The  amount  that  was  carried  into  the  election 
auditor's  account. 

3057.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald)  How  much  ?— jf 50. 

3058.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  mean  the  amount 
which  was  paid  to  Mr.  Ellis  for  his  fee  ? — Yes ;  and 
I  handed  to  Mr.  Bretherton  Mr.  Price's  share  of  the 
auditor's  account. 

3059.  Did  you  keep  any  account  of  the  committee- 
rooms  that  were  established  in  other  parts  of  the  city? 
— No,  I  did  not. 

3060.  Was  there  any  list  of  persons  made  to  whom 
the  election  was  to  be  entrusted  at  a  distance  ? — Not 
by  me.  I  think  some  of  the  parties  in  the  different 
districts  formed  district  committees  of  themselves. 

3061.  Was  there  any  list  made  of  persons  to  whom 
the  affairs  of  the  election  were  to  be  entrusted  in 
other  parts  of  the  city? — Well,  there  were  some 
names  given  to  me,  to  whom  I  was  to  send  books  with 
the  lists  of  parties  in  their  districts. 

3062.  What  were  the  names  of  those  persons  ? — 
I  do  not  remember.  I  know  Moss  was  in  the  east 
district. 

3063.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Who  was  in  the  south 
district?— I  forget  who  was  mentioned  in  the  south. 

3064.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  that  Mr.  Moss  a 
builder  ?— Yes. 
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8065.  Who  WM  named  in  the  south? — ^I  do  not 
know  ;  I  know  the  person  to  whom  I  gave  the  list. 

S066.  {Mr.  FiUgerald.)  What  is  his  name  ? — 
Mr.  Davis. 

3067.  What  is  his  Christian  name?  —  I  do  not 
know. 

3068.  What  is  he  ?— He  is  clerk  to  Messrs.  Fhill- 
potts  &  Co.  If  I  remember  right,  he  is  the  person  to 
whom  I  gave  the  list. 

3089.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  To  whom  did  70a  give  the 
list  for  the  Northgate-street  district  ? — Somebody  told 
me  to  send  it  to  Mr.  Isacke,  and  I  sent  it  to  him,  but 
he  returned  it  to  me  again. 

■^070.  To  whom  afterwards  did  you  send  it  ? — ^I  do 
not  know  at  all  who  had  it ;  I  almost  think  that 
Mr.  Moss  had  that  list,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

3071.  With  respect  to  Ihe  Northgate  and  Westgate, 
was  there  any  list  sent  to  any  person  irrespective  of 
those  yon  have  mentioned  ? — I  know  Mr.  Biggs  had 
a  list  from  us,  but  I  do  not  think  he  attended  to  it 
much. 

3072.  What  is  he  ? — ^I  think  he  is  a  tobacconist 

3073.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  sent  lists 
to  each  of  these  dififisrent  persons  ? — Yes ;  lists  made 
in  memorandum  books. 

3074.  Lists  of  what? — Of  the  voters  in  the  dis- 
tricts. 

3075.  Lists  of  voters  in  the  districts  that  those 
parties  were  to  canvass  ? — Yes ;  to  bring  returns  of 
the  voters  named  there. 

3076.  Was  any  intimation  given,  at  the  time  those 
lists  were  sent,  as  to  what  steps  it  would  be  necessary 
to  take  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  votes  of  any 
of  those  parties  ? — No;  merely  to  return  the  answer, 
*'  yes"  or  "no,"  if  they  had  promised  or  not. 

3077.  Did  you  receive  returns  from  those  various 
persons  whose  names  you  have  given  ? — Some  of 
them,  I  think. 

3078.  Did  those  parties  see  yon  from  time  to  time 
with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  election  ? — Some 
of  them. 

3079.  Did  those  parties  see  you  from  time  to  time 
with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  election  ? — Some 
of  them  I  know  did. 

3080.  Did  they  all  see  you  ? — Moss  did ;  I  saw  him 
twice;  I  do  not  know  that  I  saw  Mr.  Isacke  more  than 
once  ;  Biggs  was  backwards  and  forwards  in  and  oat 
of  the  committee-room. 

3081.  He  came  and  saw  yon  from  time  to  time  ? — 
Tea. 

3082.  Did  they,  when  they  came  to  see  you  with 
regard  to  the  returns,  point  out  to  yon  at  any  time  the 
names  of  persons  who  in  their  judgment  it  would  be 
necessary  to  bribe  ? — ^No.  They  merely  went  through 
the  list  with  me,  and  I  asked  them  for  whom  they 
had  promised,  and  they  said  either  "  Price,"  "  Monk," 
or  "Garden,"  and  if  they  had  not  promised  at  aill 
they  said  "  not  promised." 

3083.  Will  yon  undertake  to  say  that  no  commnni- 
cation  was  made  to  you  by  any  of  those  parties  in  the 
course  of  the  election  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  bribery  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  of 
the  votes  of  electors  in  their  district  ? — No  more  than 
I  have  sometimes  asked  why  different  parties  had  not 
promised,  and  they  said  most  likely  they  were  wait- 
ing to  see  what  they  could  get. 

8084.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  the  persons 
with  respect  to  whom  that  charge  was  made  ? — Not 
one  ;  for  I  took  no  note  whatever  of  any  of  them. 

3085.  You  directed  their  attention  to  certain  per- 
sons who  had  not  promised  ? — Merely  as  we  went 
down  the  list  in  the  book. 

3086.  Although  you  went  down  the  list,  do  you 
mean  to  represent  yon  did  not  take  any  notice  of  the 
names  with  regard  to  whom  that  charge  was  made  ? 
— I  took  no  note  of  them  ;  only  when  there  was  no 
retnm  I  asked  them  why,  and  as  to  one  or  two  of 
tbem  I  understood  that  that  was  the  reason. 

3087.  That  thry  had  not  promised  because  they 
were  keeping  back  to  see  what  they  could  get  ? — 
Tea. 


3088.  About   how  many  should  you    think  that      B.  Jordan. 

applied  to  ? — I  cannot  say.    I  do  not  think  I  asked  

the  questi(m  half  a  dozen  times.  They  merely  answered    *'  Sept.  1859. 
"  promised  "  or  «  not  promised,"  if  they  had  no  return  .    •      ~  ■■ 
from  them. 

3089.  Can  you  say  from  your  recollection  about 
what  number  of  persons  it  was  to  whom  that  charge 
would  be  applicable  ? — I  cannot  say. 

^  3090,  A  hundred  ? — Oh  no;  there  was  no  calcula- 
tion of  that  kind  made  on  purpose  for  me  to  take  any 
note  of  it. 

3091.  Cannot  you  afford  us  any  information  upon 
that  subject? — No,  none  whatever;  I  took  no  note  of 
any  person  except  those  who  had  really  promised. 

3092.  I  do  not  ask  you  as  to  any  note,  but  as  to 
your  memory,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  persons 
about  whom  it  was  said  that  they  were  hanging  back 
to  see  what  they  could  get  for  their  votes  ? — I  may 
have  heard  it  of  a  dozen  or  from  that  to  20.  I  could 
not  say. 

3093.  Do  you  remember  by  whom  that  charge  was 
made  ? — No,  I  do  not 

3094.  Was  it  made  by  Mr.  Moss,  the  builder  ? — 
He  did  mention  one  or  two. 

3095.  Was  it  made  by  Mr.  Davis  ?— I  think  he 
mentioned  one  or  two. 

3096.  Was  it  mentioned  by  Mr.  Isacke  ? — ^I  do  not 
remember  hearing  him  mention  any, 

3097.  W^as  it  mentioned  by  Mr.  Biggs  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  Mr.  Isacke  or  Mr.  Biggs  did,  but  all  the 
others  may  have  mentioned  it ;  I  could  not  say 
positively  whether  they  did  or  not 

3098.  About  how  long  before  the  election  do  you 
remember  was  it  that  you  heard  those  observations 
made  by  those  parties  ? — It  was  from  time  to  time. 

3099.  As  the  canvass  proceeded  ? — Yes. 

3100.  Were  you  not  from  what  you  heard  under 
the  impression  that  bribery  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  ensure  the  return  of  the  Liberal  candidates? — 
No.  I  thought  it  was  quite  the  other  way,  from  what 
I  heard.  They  brought  very  good  returns  to  me,  and 
I  thought  it  would  not  be  necessary. 

3101.  From  your  ■  experience  in  other  elections, 
and  bringing  that  experience  to  bear  upon  the  last 
election,  were  you  of  opinion,  from  the  character  of 
the  returns,  that  bribery  would  not  be  necessary  ? — 
Yes. 

3102.  Did  that  opinion  undergo  any  change? — l!io% 
at  all ;  I  was  very  much  astonished  afterwards  when 
I  heard  that  there  had  been  bribery. 

3103.  And  did  you  remain  down  to  the  close  of 
the  election,  of  opinion  that  bribery  would  not  be 
requisite  to  ensure  the  return  of  your  candidates?— 
Y68, 1  did. 

3104.  Am  I  to  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
were  not  at  all  aware  that  any  bribery  was  being 
practised  in  the  town  ? — ^Not  a  single  penny  that  I 
knew  of  was  being  spent  in  bribery. 

3 1 05.  Were  you  not  aware  that  a  veiy  large  nnmber 
of  messengers  was  being  employed  ? — 1  did  not  know 
the  number  at  all ;  there  were  men  round  the  door 
and  in  the  lower  rooms.  I  did  not  know  whether 
they  were  messengers  or  not.  Whenever  I  wanted  a 
messenger  I  called  out  for  one,  and  one  came,  some- 
times one  and  sometimes  another,  and  the  same  with 
respect  to  the  clerks. 

3106.  Did  you  not  know  in  what  character  the 
persons  who  were  in  the  rooms  were  attending  there  ? 
— I  knew  that  the  clerks  were  clerks  from  their 
sitting  at  the  table  writing.  I  did  not  know  their 
names,  many  of  them. 

3107.  Was  there  a  larger  number  than  yoa  bad 
been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  at  former  elections  ?— Do 
you  mean  clerks  in  the  committee-room  ? 

3108.  Clerks  and  messengers  ? — I  did  not  know 
who  were4he  messengers  at  all ;  there  may  have  been 
more  clerks  than  there  were  at  the  last  election,  but  I 
almost  forget  how  many  were  employed  at  the  elec- 
tion before. 

3109.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  you  did  nojb 
know  that  the  persons  down  stairs  were  messengera 
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—I  did  nnt  know  who  were  mossengcrs  and  who  were 
B  Jariim      "®*'  Whenever  I  wanted  a  messenger  I  called  out  for 
'  ___    '      one,  and  one  came. 
89  Sept  1859.       3)10.  You  knew  there  were  messengers  there  ? — 
Yes. 

3111.  Is  the  meaning  you  wish  to  convey  this: — 
that  you  were  unable  to  distinguish  between  who 
were  and  who  were  not  messengers  ? — I  did  not  know 
who  were  messengers  and  who  were  not. 

3112.  Have  you  had  any  communication  since  the 
election  with  Mr.  Ellis  with  respect  to  the  monfiy 
spent  at  the  election  ? — I  made  up  the  accounts  ;  1  as- 
sisted him  to  make  up  the  accounts  for  the  auditor. 

3113.  Was  that  account  made  up  by  yourself  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Bretherton  and  Mr.  Smith  ? — ^It 
was. 

3114.  Did  Mr.  Ellis  take  part  in  the  making  up  of 
that  account  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  saw  them  ; 
I  think  the  list  was  shown  to  him ;  I  am  not  sure. 
Mr.  Bretherton  was  appointed  to  receive  the  bills 
that  came  in,  and  all  bills  that  came  were  sent  to  him. 

31 15.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  of  the  preparation 
of  that  account  that  certain  sums  were  omitted  to  be 
entered  although  they  had  been  paid  ? — It  was  not  so 
in  the  first  place  ;  the  account  was  prepared  for  the 
auditor  with  every  sum  put  down  right,  as  it  should 
be. 

3116  I  am  speaking  of  the  account  that  was  pre- 
pared by  the  election  agent,  to  be  sent  in  to  the  elec- 
tion auditor  ? — Yes  ;  in  the  preparation  of  that 
account  every  item  was  put  down  as  it  should  be. 

31 17.  In  the  first  place  ? — Yes. 

3118.  When  was  it  that  an  alteration  was  made  in 
the  account  which  had  been  so  prepared  ? — While  I 
was  in  London. 

31 19.  Did  you  not  take  part  at  all  in  that  alteration  ? 

No.  When  I  came  back  I  understood  it  had  been 

altered  because  the  petition  was  on;  and  when  I  came 
back  the  petition  was  over,  and  I  went  to  Mr.  Bret- 
herton, and  we  tried  to  alter  it  back  exactly  as  it  was 
in  the  first  place,  but  there  was  some  difficulty, 
because  we  could  not  find  the  old  statement. 

3120.  Were  you  absent  froni  Gloucester  at  the 
time  when  it  was  considered  necessary  that  an  altera- 
tion should  be  made  in  order  to  conceal  certain  state- 
ments that  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  snbmit  to 
the  committee  ? — I  was  in  London  at  that  time. 

3121.  When  you  came  back  to  Gloucester  you 
heard  that  an  alteration  had  been  made  ? — Yes  ;  and 
it  was  the  last  evening  for  sending  in  the  account  to 
the  auditor  that  I  returned  from  London. 

3122.  Did  you  go  to  London  upon  the  petition  ? — 

Yes. 

3 1 23.  Was  it  your  belief  before  you  went  to  London 
that  the  account  which  had  been  made  out  for  the 
election  agent  was  a  true  return  of  all  the  monies  that 
had  been  expended  ? — The  one  that  was  to  go  in  to  the 
auditor  do  you  mean  ? 

3124.  No.  Was  it  your  belief  that  the  account 
which  was  prepared  for  the  election  auditor  compre- 
hended all  the  sums  which  had  been  expended  on  be- 
half of  the  Liberal  candidates? — With  theexception  of 
some  printers'  bills ;  there  were  some  items  in  the 
printers'  bills  that  were  thought  not  legal,  and  there- 
fore they  were  struck  out. 

3125.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  That  was  in  the  first  ac- 
count ? — ^In  the  first  account. 

3126.  {Mr.  Vaughan.")  That  was  when  the  account 
was  first  prepared  ? — When  it  was  first  prepared. 

3127.  What  items  were  those  ? — ^I  do  not  know 
how  much  it  was.  It  was  for  printing  squibs, 
I  think.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Bretherton  said  that 
whoever  ordered  them  ought  to  pay  for  them  ;  that 
it  was  not  legal  to  carry  them  into  the  account 

3128.  Was  the  objection  confined  to  those  items, 
the  printers'  accounts  ? — ^I  do  not  remember  any 
others. 

3129.  Was  that  the  only  reason  that  was  given 
Why  they  should  not  be  included  in  the  acconnt  ? — 
'That  was  the  only  reawn. 


3130.  When  was  it  that  you  first  of  all  knew  that 
that  account  did  not  comprehend  all  the  money  which 
had  been  expended  excepting  those  items  for  printing  ? 
— When  did  I  first  know  of  the  alteration  do  you 
mean  ? 

3131.  No.  When  was  it  you  first  knew  that  other 
monies  had  been  expended  besides  those  monies 
which  were  included  in  the  election  agent's  account  ? 
^Do  you  mean  monies  for  bribery  ? 

3 1 32.  Yes  ? — When  I  was  in  London ;  when  it  came 
ont  before  the  committee. 

3133.  Has  any  person  made  a  communication  to  you 
since  as  to  any  monies  that  had  been  paid  by  himself 
in  the  purchase  of  votes  ? — No. 

3134.  Since  your  return  from  London  ? — No. 

3135.  Have  you  had  a  conversation  upon  this  sub- 
ject with  difierent  gentlemen  in  Gloucester  ? — Not 
more  than  as  to  what  was  said  at  the  House  of 
Commons. 

3136.  My  question  was,  since  your  return  from 
London  have  you  had  any  conversation  with  gentle- 
men in  Goucester  as  to  what  had  taken  place  during 
the  election  ? — No. 

3137.  You  have  not  ? — No ;  not  that  I  remember, 
more  than  in  common  conversation  with  people  about 
the  town. 

3138.  Has  any  information  been  conveyed  to  you 
as  to  persons  who  gave  bribes  or  persons  who  were 
bribed  ? — No. 

3139.  Do  you  know  of  any  monies  that  have  been 
paid  in  bribery  besides  those  monies  that  were  stated 
in  the  evidence  given  before  the  committee  in  London 
to  have  been  so  expended  ? — ^No. 

3140.  Did  Mr.  Ellis  ever  tell  you  of  any  arrange- 
ment that  was  come  to  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
election  expenses  of  the  two  candidates  should  be  di- 
vided ? — No ;  he  never  mentioned  it. 

3141.  Were  you  instructed  that  the  proper  mode  of 
sharing  the  expenses  was  an  equal  division  ? — I  have 
heard  it  mentioned  since  the  election  that  Mr.  Monk 
had  agreed  to  pay  two  thirds,  and  Mr.  Price  one 
third. 

3142.  You  heard  that  since  the  election  ? — In 
conversation  with  some  one ;  I  do  not  know  who 
it  was. 

3143.  Did  you  hear  that  before  the  preparation  of 
the  account?  —  Not  before;  I  do  not  remember 
hearing  it  before. 

3144.  Did  you  know  of  any  public  houses  being 
opened  or  being  kept  open  for  the  entertainment  of 
electors  during  the  election  ? — ^No,  I  did  not. 

3145.  Can  you  give  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons that  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  your  com- 
mittee-room ? — I  remember  some  of  them. 

3146.  Can  you  supply  us  with  a  list  when  you 
leave  the  court  ? — I  will  try  and  remember. 

3147.  A  list  of  all  you  saw  come  into  the  committee- 
room  ? — I  will  try  and  remember  them. 

3148.  {Mr.  Welford.)  In  keeping  the  returns  of  the 
canvass,  what  entries  did  you  make  ? — We  went  over 
the  lists  with  the  persons  making  the  returns,  and  the 
names  were  called  over,  and  they  said,  "  Price  and 
Monk,"  or  "  Price  and  Garden,"  and  so  on. 

3149.  And  in  cases  where  no  promise  had  been 
given,  what  did  you  do  ? — Made  no  return. 

3150.  Did  you  make  any  entry  then  ? — No  ;  I  left 
them  open,  as  they  are  here :  this  is  just  as  it  was  at 
the  time  ;  I  have  not  altered  it  since. 

3151.  Then  if  on  a  subsequent  day  it  was  found 
that  any  man  who  had  been  left  in  blank  had  pro- 
mised either  the  one  side  or  the  other,  when  a  return 
was  brought  to  yon  of  it  you  filled  it  up  ? — Yes. 

3152.  From  <lay  to  day,  did  you  make  up  the  account 
on  both  sides  ? — Yes. 

3153.  Was  your  duty  in  the  committee  room  con- 
fined to  making  up  the  returns? — I  prepared  the  books 
that  were  wanted  to  be  used  on  the  day  of  the  election, 
and  so  on. 

3154.  Did  you  give  canvassing  books  to  anybody 
besides  the  gentlemen  you  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Isacke, 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Biggs,  do  you  recol- 
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lect  ?— Whoever  asked  for  a  Het  had  it ;  I  had  a  great 
nnmbpr  of  lists  made  oat. 

3155.  Just  tell  me,  from  yonr  recollection,  to  whom 
you  gave  canvassing  books  besides  those  you  have 
mentioned  ? — I  cannot  remember. 

3156.  Did  you  give  Mr.  Jefferson  Bryon  any  ? — 
No  ;  I  do  not  remember  him. 

3157.  Or  Jeffs  ?— No  ;  I  do  not  remember  it. 

3158.  Mr.  Button  ?— No. 

3159.  Mr.  Brewer  Monk  ? — No  ;  he  never  had  any 
of  the  lists,  that  I  remember.  I  think  he  had  a  book 
of  his  own. 

3160.  Who  canvassed  the  out- voters  ? — Mr.  Abell 
and  Mr.  Herbert. 

3161.  What  is  Mr.  Abell  ? — A  solicitor. 

3162.  And  Mr.  Herbert  ? — He  is  a  solicitor. 

3163.  Did  you  get  any  return  from  them  ? — ^Yes  ; 
«nd  Mr.  Richards. 

3164.  Is  he  a  solicitor  ?— Yes. 

3165.  Did  either  of  those  three  gentlemen  account 
to  you  for  the  reason  why  any  of  the  voters  had  not 
promised  ? — No. 

3166.  They  did  not  tell  you  that  they  were  waiting 
for  what  they  could  get  ? — No  ;  they  merely  brought 
mo  «'yes,"  or  "no,''  or  "not  promised";  or  they  said, 
"Price,"  "Monk,"  or  "Garden." 

3167.  Was  there  a  messengers'  room  ? — There  was 
a  room  down  stairs  in  which  the  messengers  were. 

3168.  Did  you  go  into  it  ?^I  remember  going  in 
once,  and  calling  for  a  messenger.  I  think  it  was  on 
the  day  of  the  nomination. 

3169.  How  long  were  any  clerks  employed  ? — All 
the  while  I  was  there. 

3170.  How  many  do  you  say  there  were  employed 
during  that  time  ? — I  cannot  say  exactly ;  I  never 
counted  them.  I  should  think  sometimes  there  may 
have  been  fifteen,  or  from  that  to  twenty  ;  or  there 
may  have  been  more  than  that. 

3171.  WJiat  were  they  all  doing  ;  were  they 
writing,  or  how  were  they  employed  ? — Some  of  them 
were  writing. 

3172.  And  how  many  messengers  did  you  see  ? — I 
saw  a  great  many  men  about  the  door.  I  did  not 
know  whether  they  were  messengers  or  not. 

31T3.  When  you  called  for  a  messenger,  and  one 
came,  you  did  not  know  whether  he  was  a  messenger 
who  was  paid,  or  a  volunteer,  or  what  ? — No,  1  did 
not. 

3174.  Who  paid  Mr.  Price's  share  of  the  expenses 
after  the  election  was  over  ? — I  paid  it  to  Mr.  Bre- 
therton. 

3175.  From  whom  did  you  receive  it  ? — Mr.  Ellis. 

3176.  What  did  it  amount  to  ? — The  amount  of  the 
auditor's  account,  with  the  exception  of  the  50/.  to 
himself,  and  the  amount  of  28  guineas  to  me. 

3177.  Do  you  mean  the  wJiole,  or  half  of  the 
amount,  or  what  ? — His  share  was  400^.  and  some* 
thing. 

3178.  It  was  the  half  then  ?— Yes. 

3179.  Then  the  sum  you  paid  for  Mr.  Price's  ex- 
penses amounted  to  one  half  of  the  amount  charged  in 
the  auditor's  account,  except  the  50  guineas  retained 
for  Mr.  Ellis,  and  the  28  guineaa  retained  for  your- 
self ? — I  do  not  remember  anything  else  being  stopped; 
it  was  somewhere  about  that  amount. 

3180.  Have  you  told  us  now  all  the  sums  that 
passed  through  yobr  hands  during  the  election  with 
reference  to  the  election  ? — Yes  ;  I  paid  the  auditor 
40/.,  20/.  from  Mr.  Ellis,  and  20/.  from  Mr.  Jones, 
to  tender  to  the  under-sheriff. 

3181.  That  was  after  the  election  ? — Yes. 

3182.  From  whom  did  you  receive  that  money? — 
That  20/.  was  stopped  as  well.  I  received  20/.  from 
Mr.  Jones,  and  20/.  from  Mr.  Ellis. 

3183.  And  you  stopped  20/.  yourself  from  Mr. 
Price's  account  ? — Yes. 

3184.  When  did  you  first  know  of  the  alteration  of 
the  account  that  was  made  out  for  the  election  auditor. 
You  say  the  alteration  was  made  when  you  were  in 
London  ? — Yes. 


3185.  When  did  you  first  know  of  the  alteration? 
— ^I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  before  I  left 
London,  or  when  I  first  arrived  in  Gloucester. 

3186.  You  arrived  in  Gloucester  the  last  day  on 
which  the  account  could  be  delivered  ? — Yes. 

3187.  Was  the  account  then  altered  back  again  ? 
— ^As  far  as  we  could  remember.  We  could  not  find 
the  original  account,  the  old  one,  and  we  tried  to  re- 
member as  near  as  we  could. 

3188.  Yon  assisted  in  that  attempt  to  remember, 
did  you  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

3 189.  Then  the  danger  arising  from  a  discovery 
before  the  committee  having  passed  by,  you  endea> 
voured  to  put  the  account  into  the  shape  in  which  it 
had  been  originally  prepared  ? — As  I  had  left  it. 

3190.  What  was  the  difference  between  the  account 
as  originally  made  out  and  that  ultimately  sent  in  to 
the  election  auditor  ? — There  were  one  or  two  soli- 
citors names  left  out,  i  know. 

3191.  Why  were  they  left  out  ?— I  was  told  that 
the  reason  why  they  were  left  out  was  that  they 
thought  the  agency  might  be  shown  if  they  were 
left  in. 

3192.  Was  Mr.  Evans  one  of  those  who  were  left 
out  ? — Yes. 

3193.  Why  did  they  fear  that  Mr.  Evans's  agency 
should  be  proved  ? — I  dp  not  know  at  all. 

3194.  What  part  had  Mr.  Evans  taken  in  the  elec- 
tion ? — I  think  he  was  in  the  north  district. 

3195.  Then  you  think  Mr.  Evans  was  one  of  the 
gentlemen  from  whom  you  received  returns  as  to  the 
north  district  ? — I  remember  he  did  come  into  the 
committee-room,  and  make  retui-ns. 

3196.  Did  Mr.  Evans  tell  you  that  some  of  the 
voters  who  had  not  promised  were  waiting  to  ascer- 
tain what  they  could  got  ? — ^I  do  not  remember  that 
he  did. 

3197.  Do  you  remember  that  he  did  not  ? — I  do 
not  think  he  did. 

3198.  Was  Mr.  Roberts  one  of  the  gentlemen  left 
out  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

3199.  His  name  was  omitted  from  the  account 
altogether,  was  it  not,  when  it  was  altered  ? — Yes. 

3200.  And  for  the  same  reason,  or  for  what  reason? 
— Yes ;  that  was  the  reason  that  was  stated  to  me. 
I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  reason  myself,  for  it  was 
done  while  I  was  away. 

.')201.  What  is  Mr.  Evans  ? — He  is  a  solicitor. 

3202.  Where  does  he  live  ? — I  do  not  know  where 
he  is  living  ;  his  name  is  William  Martin  Evans. 

3203.  Does  he  live  in  Gloucester? — Yes. 

3204.  William  Martin  Evans  ? — I  think  that  is  the 
name. 

3205.  What  part  did  Mr.  Roberts  take  in  the 
election  ? — I  do  not  know ;  he  was  backwards  and 
forwards ;  1  do  not  know  whether  he  brought  me  in 
any  returns  or  not ;  a  great  many  brought  me  in 
returns  which  I  merely  entered  on  a  slip  of  paper. 

3206.  You  do  not  know  what  district  Mr.  Roberts 
took  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  I  have  some  idea  that  it  was  in 
the  north  too,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

3207.  Did  you  hear  for  what  reason  they  feared 
his  being  shown  to  be  an  agent? — I  do  not  know  that 
any  reason  was  given  as  to  any  one  in  particular. 

3208.  But  you  were  a  party  first  of  all  to  making 
out  a  true  account,  then  you  found  that  the  account 
had  been  altered  to  an  untrue  account,  and  then  you 
assisted  in  endeavouring  to  bring  it  back  to  a  true 
account  again.  Did  you  during  that  time  hear  any 
reasons  for  these  alterations  or  falsifications  of  ac- 
counts ? — Only  that  which  I  mentioned  at  first. 

3209.  With  reference  to  the  proof  of  agency  ?— 
Yes. 

3210.  What  alteration  was  made  in  Brewer  Monk's 
account  ? — He  was  left  out  altogether. 

821 1.  Was  there  any  body  else  left  out  altogether  ? 
— Probert  was  left  out. 

3212.  Was  Ilutton  left  out  altogether  ?— Yes,  I 
have  found  since  that  he  was ;  those  names  were  left 
out  because  they  were  forgotten;  or  else  they  would 
have  been  put  in  again. 

K  3 
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8213.  Was  that  reason  given  i"  you  V — They 
would  hare  been  put  in  had  they  not  been  forgotten. 
We  tried  to  remember  those  we  could,  and  put  ti^em  in 
according  to  the  account  that  was  made  out  in  the 
first  place. 

3214.  Monk,  Probert,  and  Hutton  were  in  in  the 
first  instance,  were  they  ? — They  were. 

3215.  And  they  were  omitted  in  the  second? — Yes. 

3216.  What  was  the  reason  why  those  three  were 
omitted  ? — ^It  was  understood,  in  the  first  place^  that 
they  were  omitted  on  account  of  proving  agency. 

3217.  Then  why  were  they  not  restored  ? — They 
were  forgotten. 

3218.  Do  you  recollect  Monk's  amount;  was  it 
16^.  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

3219.  Probert's  account ;  was  that  15L  ;  you  say  he 
was  omitted  ? — Yes ;  in  the  first  place  he  was  down, 
I  think,  for  10/. 

3220.  Not  15/.  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
altered;  that  was  the  first  amount  that  was  put  down ; 
whether  it  was  altered  before  it  was  made  up  I  do  not 
remember. 

3221.  Do  you  remember  Hutton's  amount  ? — I  do 
not. 

3222.  Was  it  71.  10*.  ? — Somewhere  thereabouts. 

3223.  Then  there  were  some  printers'  accounts 
omitted  ' — Yes ;  those  were  not  in  the  first  accounts, 
not  the  printers'. 

3224.  And  how  much  was  that  struuk  out;  13/.  Ss.  ? 
— I  do  not  remember  the  amount. 

3225.  Mr.  Henley's  ;  was  he  struck  out  of  the  first 
account  ?->— Not  in  the  first 

3226.  The  Gloucester  Journal  ? — Yes. 

3227.  And  Gardiner? — I  do  not  know  as  to 
Gardiner. 

3228.  Were  there  any  sums  entered  as  payments  in 
the  account  sent  in  to  the  election  auditor  that  had 
not  been  paid? — They  were  not  paid  when  the 
account  was  sent  in  to  the  auditor. 

3229.  They  never  were  paid? — ^None  of  the  ac- 
counts were  paid  when  the  accounts  were  first  sent 
in  to  the  auditor. 

3230.  How  much  was  charged  in  that  account  to 
Mr.  Ellis  ?— £50. 

3231.  And  nothing  more  ?— Only  50/. 

3232.  How  much  to  Mr.  Jones  ? — £50. 

3233.  And  nothing  more  ? — No. 


3234.  Are  yon  sure  of  that  ?— Only  50/.;  Mr.  Elli* 
returned  30/.,  and  Mr.  Jones  25/.,  I  understood. 

3235.'  Those  were  the  sums  charged  and  ultimately 
returned  ?  — Yes,  some  of  them  ;  some  parts  of  them. 

3236.  How  much  money  did  you  receive  from  Mr. 
Eobert  Wilton  ?— £25. 

3237.  And  how  much  of  that  money  did  you  ex- 
pend?-£ll.  16*.,  I  think. 

3238.  The  whole  of  the  amount  you  so  expended  is 
stated  in  that  little  book  ? — Yes ;  those  entries  were 
made  at  the  time  in  pencil,  as  they  are  now. 

3239.  And  the  balance  you  repaid  ? — Yes. 

3240.  And  the  sums  you  have  now  named  are  all 
the  sums  you  paid  or  received  during  or  since  the 
election,  or  before  the  election  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  all 
that  I  have  any  remembrance  at  all  of. 

3241.  ( Jfr  Fitxgeraid.)  Were  the  sums  which  you 
put  into  the  book  brought  into  the  account  which 
went  into  the  election  auditor  ? — Yes  ;  they  are 
charged  in  the  petty  payments. 

3242.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Sobert  Wilton  for  the 
money,  or  did  he  volunteer  it  ? — I  asked  him  if 
there  would  be  pens  and  ink  and  paper  at  the  com* 
mittee-rooms,  and  he  said,  "I  will  give  you  some 
money  on  account,"  and  he  did  so. 

3243.  How  soon  was  this  before  the  election  ? — ^I 
think  it  was  the  day  before  I  went  down. 

3244.  Did  you  consider  Mr.  Wilton  to  be  the  agent  ? 
— ^No ;  Mr.  Wilton  told  me  he  was  not  going  to  take 
an  active  part  in  this  election. 

3245.  Did  he  tell  you  how  he  came  to  advance  yon 
money  ? — He  said  he  would  advance  it  to  me  and  I 
could  account  to  him  for  it ;  and  directly  after  the 
election  was  over  I  returned  it. 

3246.  Did  he  give  it  to  you  as  clerk  to  Mr.  Ellis  ? 
Did  he  treat  you  as  acting  for  tlie  candidate  ? — He 
told  me  that  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  go  down 
to  the  committee-room  ;  he  did  not  say  by  whom. 

3247.  Mr.  Robert  Wilton  ?— Yes ;  it  was  he  who 
first  mentioned  to  me  about  going  down. 

3248.  Was  Mr.  Ellis  at  that  time  the  duly  appointed 
agent  for  Mr.  Price  ? — Mr.  Ellis  has  always  been 
Mr.  Price's  agent ;  but  they  were  not  duly  appointed 
at  that  time  ;  it  was  some  time  before  the  election. 

3249.  (Mr  Welford.)  Did  Mr.  Ellis  direct  you  to 
go  down  ? — He  said  it  was  arranged ;  he  had  given  up 
my  time. 


O.  P.  WUhtM. 


George  Petebs  Wilkes  sworn  and  examined. 


3250.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Were  you  employed  pro- 
fessionally as  a  solicitor  by  the  friends  of  the  Liberal 
candidate  at  the  last  election  ? — No. 

3251.  You  took  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  election, 
I  believe  ? — I  took  no  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  elec- 
tion ;  I  took  part  in  the  election,  but  not  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  election. 

3252.  You  took  no  part  in  the  management  of  the 
election  ? — None  whatever. 

3253.  What  part  did  you  take  ? — I  canvassed  vo- 
luntarily and  separately  some  few  individuals  that  I 
knew. 

3254.  Whom  did  you  canvass  ? — 1  cannot  under- 
take to  say  that  I  can  recollect  every  person  I  can- 
vassed. 

3255.  You  say  you  canvassed  a  few  individuals  ? — 
Yes ;  persons  I  am  acquainted  with.  Shall  I  begin 
by  enumerating  them  as  far  as  my  memory  will  go  ? 

3256.  If  you  please  ? — I  canvassed  a  Mr.  William 
Murrell,  in  Littleworth. 

3257.  What  is  he  ? — I  do  not  think  he  is  in  any 
business  at  present.  He  did  keep  a  district  post-ofiice. 
I  think  he  now  distils  peppermint,  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

3258.  Who  else  did  you  canvass? — I  canvassed 
him  through  bis  wife.  I  afterwards  saw  a  person,  a 
Mr.  George  Shergold,  who  is  a  son-in-law  of  Mr. 
MnrrelJii 

3259.  At  the  same  plaAO  ? — He  came  there  on  the 
morning  of  the  poll.  He  was  living  at  Cheltenham- 
He  had  left  the  residence  which  qualified  him. 


3260.  Had  he  no  vote  ? — He  was  entitled  to  vote, 
though,  I  believe,  on  a  scrutiny,  his  vote  would  have 
been  taJcen  off,  but  he  was  on  the  register,  and  entitled 
to  vote. 

3261.  Who  else  did  you  canvass  ? — I  canvassed 
James  Dowding,  in  Bell  Lane. 

3262.  What  is  he? — He  is  an  innkeeper  there 
and  I  canvassed  a  Mr.  Edmund  Axten,  who  is  a  beer- 
seller  in  Eastgate  Street ;  and  a  Mr.  James  White, 
in  St.  Aldate  Street. 

3263.  What  is  he  ? — He  is  a  beerhouse  keeper. 

3264.  Who  else  did  you  canvass  ? — I  canvassed  a 
Mr.  George  Kent  in  the  Island  ;  he  is  a  baker ;  and  I 
canvassed  a  Mr.  James  Nichols,  of  Highnam,  a  little 
way  out  of  the  town. 

3265.  What  is  he  ?— A  tailor.  I  think  I  did  can- 
vass Mr.  William  Stevens,  living  also  at  Highnam 
Green.  If  I  did,  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  compliment, 
being  acquainted  with  him.  I  may  have  asked  him 
as  a  compliment  to  vote  ;  I  knew  how  he  would  vote 
without  asking  him  ;  I  would  not  say  I  did  not  ask 
him.  • 

3266.  Any  more  ? — I  canvsissed  a  Mr.  James 
Brown,  a  butcher  in  Barton  Street ;  and  I  asked  the 
wife  of  a  Mr.  Ephraim  Houldey  about  her  husband's 
vote:  I  never  saw  him. 

3267.  Where  does  he  live  ? — He  lives  in  Bear  Land 
near  the  back  of  the  Shire  hall;  I  believe  thnt  is  where 
his  residence  is.  I  canvassed  Mr.  Henry  Cox,  in 
Blackfriars  Lane. 

3268.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)   What  is  he  ?— He  lived 
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there  then,  he  does  not  live  there  now  ;  he  was  a  beer- 
house keeper  at  that  time,  but  he  has  given  it  up.  I 
do  not  at  this  moment  recoUect  any  more,  but  probably 
there  are  a  few  more. 

3269.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Kd  you  canvass  any  of  the 
persons,  whose  names  you  have  mentioned,  on  more 
occasions  than  one  ? — Some  of  them  probably  I  did, 
and  some  of  them  not. 

3270.  Let  me  draw  your  attention  to  the  name  of 
William  Murrell  of  Littleworth  ;  did  you  canvass  him 
on  several  occasions  ? — I  saw  him  on  several  occasions, 
but  I  do  not  consider  that  I  canvassed  him  more  than 
once,  because  he  promised  me  the  first  time  I  asked 
him. 

3271.  He  promised  you  at  once,  did  he  ? — ^Yes. 

3272.  Had  he  voted  for  the  Liberal  candidates  at 
former  elections  ? — He  had  been  deprived  of  his  vote 
in  consequence  of  keeping  the  post-office. 

3273.  This  was  the  first  election  at  which  he  had  a 
vote  since  keeping  the  post-office  ? — I  believe  it  was. 

3274.  Did  you  ofier  any  money  to  him  ? — ^I  did. 

3275.  What  did  you  offer  him  ?— I  believe  it  was 
3/.  ;  I  believe  he  would  have  voted  without  receiving 
any  offer  at  all,  by  my  simply  asking  him,  because  he 
was  under  an  obligation  to  me,  but  he  was  a  poor 
man. 

3276.  Ton  oflfered  him  3/.  to  vote  because  he  was 
a  poor  man? — He  would  have  voted,  I  believe,  without 
my  giving  him  a  halfpenny,  but  knowing  he  was 
poor,  and  believing  (aa  in  fact  I  shall  presently  prove) 
that  he  would  be  tempted  with  money  to  vote  for  Sir 
Robert  Walter  Garden,  I  did  make  him  an  offer  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  resist  the  temptation. 

3277.  Did  he  tell  you  at  the  time  you  offered  him 
the  3/.  that  money  had  been  offered  to  him  by  the 
friends  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — ^Not  at  that  time,  but 
subsequently,  before  he  received  the  money  from  me. 

3278.  When  you  made  him  the  offer  of  3/.,  were 
you  aware  that  any  offer  had  been  made  to  him  by 
the  other  side  ? — No,  1  do  not  know  that  I  was ;  I 
think  they  mentioned  to  me  that  several  gentlemen 
on  the  Blue  side  had  been  there  asking  for  his  vote, 
but  I  do  not  believe  they  said  that  any  offer  had 
been  made. 

3279.  The  offer  of  3/.  for  his  vote  was  an  offer  you 
made  him  before  you  had  any  intimation  that  he  had 
been  bribed  on  the  other  side  ? — I  believe  so  ;  it  was 
only  a  conviction  on  my  own  mind  that  he  would  be 
bribed  if  he  had  not  been. 

3280.  I  understood  you  to  »ay  yoa  made  him  that 
offer  from  feelings  of  humanity,  becau.'^c  he  was  a 
poor  man  ? — No,  not  exactly  that ;  I  do  not  say  so. 
He  was  a  poor  man,  I  knew.  I  believed,  fT-imi  my 
knowledge  of  Gonservative  tactics  in  Gloucester,  that 
an  offer  would  be  made  to  him  by  somebody  on  behalf 
of  the  Conservative  party,  and  therefore  I  thought  he 
was  entitled  to  something  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
resist  any  such  temptation  ;  I  think  I  gave  him  a  few 
shillings  at  that  time ;  nearly  five  shillings.  I  think 
I  also,  in  the  interval  before  the  polling  day,  gave 
him  either  two  half-crowns  or  another  five  shillings ; 
that  was  between  the  first  five  shillings  and  the  pol- 
ling day ;  it  might  be  perhaps  seven  shillings  and  six- 
pence. 

3281.  And  when  did  you  pay  the  remainder  ? — 
He  promised  me  that  he  would  not  go  to  poll  until  I 
came  for  him  on  the  polling  day,  and  I  went  down 
there  to  him  to  keep  my  promise  ;  I  think  that  was 
about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  polling  day,  when  the 
vote  was  quite  useless. 

3282.  What  time  was  it? — As  nearly  as  I  can 
recollect  it  was  about  eleven  o'clock. 

3283.  Did  you  then  pay  him  the  remiunder  of  the 
31.  ? — I  paid  him  then  4/.  I  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  seven  and  sixpence  or  ten  shillings  or 
whatever  it  might  happen  to  be  that  I  had  given  him 
before  ;  I  did  not  deduct  that  from  the  4/.,  and  I  will 
tell  you  why  :  I  said  to  him,  I  think,  "Are  you  ready 
**  to  come  and  poll  ?"  He  said,  "  Yes,  sir,"  and  I  be- 
lieve it  was  his  wife  or  him,  I  would  not  say  which, 
but  I  believe  it  was  his  wife,  said,  "  Oh,  sit-,  Mr. 


"  Stamper  has  been  heie  this  morning  and  offered  as    ct,  p.  WSHh. 
"  4/.  a  piece  for  our  votes."    I  do  not  exactly  and  -— 

never  did  understand  what  she  meant  by  "4/.  apiece,"    *•  8«pt  18B8. 
whether  it  was  4/.  for  the  vote  and  4/.  for  the  wife,  ■ 

but  she  will  perhaps  explain  how  it  was  ;  I  did  not 
then  deariy  understand  it,  and  I-theoght  I  would  be 
as  generous  as  Mr.  Stamper,  ai^d  I  gave  4/. 

3284.  You  were  only  half  as  generous  ? — Only  half 
as  generous. 

3285.  I  thought  you  said  that  when  you  went  down 
at  eleven  o'clock  the  vote  was  useless  ? — Quite  use- 
less ;  I  considered  it  so  because  the  state  of  the  poll 
at  that  time,  I  think,  showed  a  majority  of  more  than 
a  hundred  for  the  Liberal  candidates,  and  the  reason 
why  I  acted  as  I  did  was  that  he  had  promised 
not  to  go  and  vote  before  I  came  to  him.  I  thought 
he  had  hodestly  performed  his  promise  by  resisting 
Mr.  Stamper's  temptation,  and  I  thought  he  ought  not 
to  suffer  for  it,  and  therefore  I  gave  him  the  money. 

3286.  And  you  took  him  down  to  poll  ? — No,  I  did 
not.  He  went  in  a  fiy  with  another  person  who  was 
there,  whose  name  I  h.ire  also  mentioned. 

3287.  Who  was  that  ? — The  son-in-law,  George 
Shergold. 

3288.  Did  Murrell  poll  and  record  his  vote  for 
Price  and  Monk  ? — I  believe  he  did;  I  did  not  see 
him  poll.  Subsequently  Mrs.  Murrell  informed  me 
when  there  was  a  noise  about  the  petition.  I  saw 
them,  to  know  whether  they  had  been  giving  any 
information,  and  she  told  me  they  should  do  the  Gon- 
servatives  no  good,  for,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Stamper's 
offer,  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  was  one  of  the  petitioners 
against  Price  and  Monk,  or  one  of  the  sureties, 
had  also  called  upon  them  several  times,  soliciting 
Mr.  Murrell  for  his  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Walter 
Garden. 

3289.  Who  was  that  ?— Mr.  Greorge  Buchanan  ; 
that  upon  his  pressing  either  hei  or  the  husband  for 
the  vote, — I  do  not  know  that  she  mentioned  which  it 
was, — she  mentioned  to  him  that  they  were  under  ob- 
ligations to  a  Yellow  gentleman  (I  suppose  she  meant 
myself),  and  that  they  owed  him  10/.  for  interest  on  a 
mortgage.  The  fact  was,  I  believe,  that  there  was 
only  5/.  in  arrear  for  interest  at  that  time;  I  would 
not  be  sure  whether  the  other  half  year's  interest  was 
not  accruing.  At  any  rate  .she  told  me  she  had  told 
him  it  was  10/.  She  said  that  Mr.  Buchanan  said 
something  like  this,  "Ah,  my  good  woman,  I  am  very 
"  soiTy  for  you.  There  are  a  great  number  of  per- 
"  sons  who  are  under  obligations  to  Yellow  gentlemen 
"  besides  you,  otherwise  they  would  vote  for  Sir 
"  Robert  Garden,"  or  something  to  that  effect  was 
said;  and  then  some  intimation  was  made  by  her  or 
by  Mr.  Buchanan, — I  think  by  herto  him, — ^I  forget  the 
exact  words,  to  the  effect  that  they  were  in  want  of 
this  10/.,  and  that  it  would  be  very  useful  to  them. 
I  cannot  give  the  exact  words, — that  Mr.  Buchanan 
said  it  was  all  left  in  Mr.  Lovegrovo's  hands;  that  he 
would  speak  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  about  it,  and  see  if  it 
could  be  managed,  or  something  of  that  kind, — ma- 
naged or  arranged,  or  some  such  word, — I  would  not 
swear  to  the  exact  word.  She  then  told  me  that 
Mr.  Buchanan  had  called  upon  her  again,  and  said 
he  had  seen  Mr.  Lovegrove,  and  spoken  to  him  about 
it,  and  that  it  would  be  all  right. 

3290.  Is  that  all  the  statement  ?— No;  1  believe 
she  also  told  me  (that  is  the  impression  on  my  mind, 
but  I  would  not  swear  positively  to  the  fact,)  that 
Mr.  Lovegrove  subsequently  called  himself,  and  gave 
her  an  intimation  that  it  would  be  all  right. 

3291.  (Mr.' Fitzgerald.)  Is  this  William  Henry 
Murrell  ? — No;  it  is  William  Murrell.  I  would  not 
venture  to  swear  positively  that  she  did  tell  me  that, 
but  I  believe  she  did,  and  it  is  the  firm  impression  on 
my  mind  that  she  did.se,  but  she  wiU  be  able  to  say 
herself  whether  she  did  or  not. 

3292.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Does  Mr.  William  Murrell 
live  there  now  ? — Yes,  he  does. 

3293.  That  is  the  statement  made  to  you  ? — ^Yes, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  the  words. 

3294.  That  statement,  I  understand  you  to  saj^ 
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B  .P,  WUke*.  was  made  on  the  polling  day? — ^No  ;  after  the  peti- 

tion  was  presented.    I  felt  somewhat  anxious,  and 

39  Sept  18S9.  particularly  so  when  I  knew  these  petitions  had  been 

— — —      presented  against  Pi-ice  anJ  Mcuk,  on  tbe  ground  of 

bribery  and  treating,  if  I  could  to  obtain  some  sort  ot 

counter-information,  and  I  believe  that  was  how  it 

happened  that  she  came  to  tell  me  this. 

3295.  Now,  with  regard  to  George  Shergold  ? — 
He  did  have  money  from  me;  and  I  will  tell  you 
exactly  how  it  happened.  He  had  rented  a  house  of 
an  uncle  of  mine  in  Littleworth  ;  a  house  that  he  had 
left  clandestinely  in  the  night-time,  leaving  a  quar- 
ter's rent  unpaid;  I  was  informed  that  he  had  left  it 
clandestinely;  I  did  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge, 
but  I  knew  that  he  had  left  the  house,  and  taken  his 
things  away. 

3296.  Leaving  a  quarter's  rent  unpaid  ? — Yes;  and 
he  was  afraid,  I  believe,  of  his  being  discovered,  for 
fear  some  proceedings  should  bo  taken  against  him 
with  respect  to  tbe  4/.,  I  think  it  was,  that  was  due  ; 
that  was  the  amount  of  the  rent  due,  and,  in  strictness, 
there  was  another  quarter  accruing. 

3297.  That  was  what  he  owed  you  ? — Not  me, 
but  an  uncle  of  mine  ;  and  I  occasionally  looked  after 
the  property  for  him,  and  let  it,  if  I  could.  I  believe 
I  let  the  house  to  this  very  man  ;  both  parties,  I  be- 
lieve, were  trying  to  find  out  where  he  was  gone  to  ; 
and  those  who  made  inquiries  were  unsuccessful.  I 
inquired  of  Mrs.  Murrell  if  she  know  where  he  was 
to  be  found,  and  she  hesitated  in  telling  me  for  some 
time,  for  fear  my  object  was  to  take  proceedings 
against  him. 

3298.  Did  you  ascertain  where  he  was  ? — No,  I  did 
not.  Mrs.  Murrell  said  if  she  went  to  Cheltenham 
most  likely  she  should  be  able  to  find  him  out ;  and 
I  gave  her  half-a-crown  or  five  shillings  to  go  and  try 
to  find  him  out ;  and  I  believe  I  authorized  her,  either 
then  or  subsequently,  to  tell  him  that  if  ho  would 
oblige  me  by  voting  for  Price  and  Monk  no)  proceed- 
ings should  bo  taken  against  him  in  respect  of  this 
4/.,  and  that  he  need  not  be  afraid  to  come  to  Glou- 
cester to  vote  on  that  account. 

3299.  Did  he  come  over  ? — ^He  came  over  the  night 
before  the  nomination,  and  stayed  at  the  hou^e  of 
William  Murrell,  so  far  as  I  was  informed. 

3300.  And  did  he  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes; 
but  there  was  something  more  happened  between  us 
before  then.  I  wish  to  tell  you  the  exact  truth. 
When  I  went  down  to  see  William  Murrell,  in  the 
morning  about  eleven  o'clock,  I  was  told  that  Sher- 
gold was  in  the  front  parlour ;  the  little  room  in  front. 
I  had  previously  been  told  by  Mr.  Murrell  about  this 
4/.  apiece  and  Mr.  Stamper ;  and  it  passed  through 
my  mind  at  the  time  whether  this  party  had  been 
offered  anything  by  Mr.  Stamper.  I  did  not  ask  him ; 
but  when  I  went  into  the  room  he  said,  "  Oh,  you  are 
here,  Sir,"  or  I  said,  "  Oh,  you  are  come ;"  and  he 
said,  "  I  hope  you  will  see  mo  clear  of  that  rent.  Sir, 
"  as  Mrs.  Murrell  told  me  you  would  ;"  and  I  said  I 
would.  I  think  he  asked  me  to  give  him  a  receipt  for 
it ;  that  I  will  not  be  quite  sure  about ;  but  I  declined 
to  do  it.  I  said  he  must  ti-ust  to  my  honour.  I  believe 
those  were  the  words  Iiised.  Then  he  said,  "I  hope, 
"  Sir,  you  will  give  me  something  to  take  my  watch 
"  out  of  pawn."  I  thought  the  man  had  lost  two  days* 
time,  and  had  been  at  some  expense  in  coming  over 
and  going  back,  and  I  gave  him  30^.  I  did  not  ask 
him  what  he  wanted.  I  think  he  did  say  the  watch 
was  in  pawn  for  18.t.,  but  I  will  not  be  sure  whether 
he  did  or  not ;  that  is  the  impression  on  my  mind. 

3301.  You  gave  him  30*.? — Yes ;  and  I  aftenvards 
paid  the  4/.  rent  to  my  uncle. 

3302.  Yon  paid  that  yourself? — I  did,  in  order 
that  ho  might  be  no  loser  by  my  generosity  to  Sher- 
gold. I  had  no  authority  from  him  to  give  up  any- 
thing on  his  account,  and  I  palid  it  to  him.  Shergold 
went  up  with  Murrell  to  poll,  and  polled,  I  believe, 
at  the  same  time  for  Price  and  Monk. 

3303.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  with  re- 
gard to  any  communication  which  had  been  made  to 
him  by  Stamper  ? — ^No,  I  did  not  ask  the  question.   I 


do  not  know  at  all  whether  any  was.  I  have  no 
doubt  there  would  have  been  if  they  had  known 
where  to  find  him  ;  but  I  made  Mrs.  Murrell  promise 
me  not  to  let  anybody  know  where  he  was  to  be  found, 
so  that  I  might  be  sure  of  him. 

3304.  (Mr  Fitzgerald.)  He  cost  you  altogether 
5/.  10».  then  ? — ^Yes,  and  a  trifle  more,  because  I  paid 
Mrs.  Murrell  5*.  or  so  for  going  over  to  Cheltenham 
to  him. 

3305.  {Mr  Vaughan.)  £.>  \5s.  was  the  price  of 
the  vote  ?— Yes,  or  thereabouts  that  is  what  the  vote 
cost  me. 

3306.  The  next  name,  I  think,  is  James  Dowding; 
did  you  canvass  him  ? — I  canvassed  him,  and  made 
him  an  offer. 

3307.  What  did  you  offer  him  ?— There  was  a  pre- 
liminary conversation  between  us  that  induced  me  to 
do  it  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  I  did  not  make  the 
offer  seriously,  I  should  say,  at  the  time ;  there  was 
something  that  led  to  it  that  I  must  tell  you  to  make 
my  story  truthful. 

3308.  Tell  us  first  what  the  offer  was,  and  then 
explain  it  ?— Will  you  allow  me  to  exphiin  it  in  my 
own  way.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  promised  his  vote 
and  he  said  he  had  not,  that  ho  had  not  made  up  his 
mind,  and  then  he  said  he  should  be  better  able  to 
talk  to  me  if  he  had  something  to  drink  or  a  "lass  of 
wine  or  something  of  that  sort;  would  I  stand  a  bottle 
or  would  I  stand  a  glass,  I  will  not  be  sure  which  it 
was  ;  but  my  impression  is  that  it  was  would  I  stand 
a  bottle  or  pay  for  a  bottle  ;  and  I  said  I  would,  and 
I  put  a  sovereign  down  on  his  little  ledge,  I  think  it 
is,  at  the  bar,  to  pay  for  this  bottle  of  wine,  upon 
which  he  picked  up  the  sovereign,  put  it  in  his  pocket 
and  walked  off".  I  waited  ever  so  many  minutes  in 
expectation  that  the  bottle  of  wine  would  come  back 
and  the  change  ;  but  Mr.  Dowding  did  not  make  his 
appearance.  Mr.  William  Henley  was  in  company 
with  me  at  this  time,  and  1  believe  he  heard  all  that 
passed.  He  said  to  me,  "I  must  go  and  shut  up  my 
"  shop,  I  cannot  stop  any  longer." 

3309.  At  what  time  was  this  ? — I  should  think  it 
was  about  half  past  ten  on  the  Saturday  night  prior 
to  the  election  ;  somewhere  thereabouts;  ten  perhaps 
it  might  be,  but  I  will  not  bo  sure  of  the  time.     I 
think  he  remarked  upon  that,  "  I  must  go  and  shut 
"  up  my  shop,  and  we  can  come  back  and  have  this 
"  wine."    He  went,  and  I  believe  I  went  with  him  to 
the  shop  and  waited  while  he  shut  it  up.     We  may 
have  gone  somewhere  else  in  the  interval  before  we 
returned  to  Dowding's,  but  I  am  not  quite  clear  about 
that ;  at  any  rate  we  did  return  to  Dowding's,  and 
supper  was  on  the  table,  and  we  had  some  supper. 
Either  Henley  or  I  said,  "  Come,  Dowding,  let  us  have 
"  this  bottle  of  wine,"  or  some  such  words  as  those. 
He  did  not  seem  to  move,  and  Mrs.  Dowding  came 
into  the  room,  or  we  saw  her  passing  the  door,  I  can- 
not tell  now  exactly  how  that  was,  but  either  myself 
or  Henley  asked  her  to  bring  this  bottle  of  wine,  and 
she  promptly  responded,  and   brought    a    bottle    of 
sheriy,  and  we  drank  it.   Henley  had  some,  and  I  had 
some,  and  Dowding  had  some,  and  I  think  Mr.  Bar- 
nett,  who  keeps  the  market,  came  in  at  some  period 
of  our  stay  there,  and  partook  of  the  wine.    I  do  not 
know  that  he  heard  much   that  ha])pened  between 
us.     While  wo  were   drinking  this  wine  I  think  it 
was  either  mo   or  Henley,  I  rather   think   it    was 
Henley,  said,  "  Well,  now,  Dowding,  take  and  make  up 
"your  mind;  tell  us  what  you  will  do."    I  think  he 
replied,  "  I  shall  not  make  up  my  mind  till  Wednes- 
"  day,"  or    some    such  expression   as  that ;    either 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  I  do  not  know  which  day. 
By  way  of  trying  to  find  out  how  really  he  was 
inclined  to  vote,  I  said,  or  Henley  said,  "  Will  you 
"  vote  for  Mr.  Price  ?  "    I  think  his  reply  was,  « 1 
"  should  not  vote  for  such  a  scamp  as  that;"  and  then 
one  of  us  went  on, «  Will  you  vote  for  Mr.  Monk;"  and 
he  replied,  "  I  should  not  vote  for  such  a  fellow  as 
"  that,"  or  some  such  words  as  those,  some  derogatory 
expression ;  and  then  one  of  us  said,  I  will  not  be  sure 
which,  "  Then  of  course  you  are  going  to  vote  for 
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«  Sir  Robert  Walter  Garden  ?"    On  which  he  said,  "  I 

"  would  kick  his "  (using  a  vulgar  expression) 

"  out  if  he  was  to  come  into  the  house  and  ask  me  for 
"  a  vote."  I  thought  that  was  a  very  curious  thing 
that  he  did  not  like  either  of  the  candidates,  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  wanted  to  be  bribed, 
especiallj  as  he  said  he  should  not  make  up  his 
mind  till  Wednesday.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  then, 
coupled  with  the  fact  of  his  having  taken  the 
sovereign  away  and  not  bringing  the  wine,  and  his 
putting  it  off  till  Wednesday,  that  he  wanted  to  be 
bribed,  and  I  thought  I  would  find  out  what  his  price 
was  if  he  did.  I  believe  ^Henley  asked  him  if  he 
would  like  to  have  a  meeting  there,  and  if  so,  he 
would  get  the  Reform  Club  to  come  in  a  body  and 
fill  his  house.  I  believe  that  was  the  expression ;  and 
I  produced  some  money  from  my  pocket ;  I  believe  it 
was  5/. ;  five  sovereigns,  I  think.  He  has  stated,  I 
think,  to  some  persons,  thafrit  was  71.  that  I  produced, 
I  would  not  be  sure  which  it  was,  but  the  impression 
on  my  mind  is  that  it  was  5/.  I  asked  him,  I  think, 
if  that  would  do,  or  some  such  words  as  those,  leading 
him  to  believe  that  he  could  have  it  if  he  would  vote 
for  Price  or  Monk.  He  said,  "  I  shall  not  make  up  my 
"  mind  till  Wednesday  "  (I  think  that  was  the  day  he 
fixed) :  "  if  you  will  come  then  "  (I  believe  that  was 
lus  remark) — "  if  you  will  come  then  I  will  give  you 
*'  an  answer,  or  tell  you  what  I  mean  to  do." 

3310.  Did  you  go  away  ? — I  put  the  money  back 
in  my  pocket,  and  left,  he  keeping  the  sovereign,  and 
as  leaving  the  supper  and  the  bottle  of  wine  unpaid 
for.    He  alleges  that  I  said  he  was  to  keep  the  change. 

3311.  Did  you  see  him  again  ? — I  did.  I  saw  him 
about  the  middle  of  the  day  on  the  polling  day, 
going  up  the  Westgate  Street  from  towards  the  polling 
booth,  and  I  was  rather  curious  to  know  how  he  had 
voted.  I  am  not  quite  positive,  but  I  believe  this  is 
true,  that  I  followed  him,  and  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  asked  him  how  he  had  voted,  and  he 
said  he  had  voted  for  Garden.  That  is  the  impression 
I  have  on  my  mind  ;  I  do  not  think  anything  more 
was  said  at  that  time.  I  afterwards  discovered  that 
his  son  was  a  clerk  or  something,  or  a  messenger  on 
tjir  Robert  Garden's  committee.  I  was  told  that,  and 
I  have  heard  that  there  is  some  account  owing,  there 
for  treating  on  Sir  Robert  Garden's  behalf,  but  I  do 
not  know  anything  of  it  as  a  fact.' 

3312.  Were  any  meetings  held  at  Dowding's  house 
on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  candidates  ? — Not  to  my 
knowledge.  You  asked  me  how  Murrell  had  voted 
before.  Mr.  Dowding,  I  believe,  had  voted  before 
for  Admiral  Berkeley,  in  1853,  in  the  single-handed 
contest  with  Mr.  Hope.  There  weris  no  separate 
votes  ;  he  was  obliged  to  vote  a  plumper  one  way  or 
the  other.  He  voted  for  Admiral  Berkeley  against 
Mr.  Hope.  At  the  next  election  he  voted  a  plumper; 
I  believe  it  was  for  Sir  Robert  Garden.  In  the  mean- 
time he  had  shifted  from  a  beerhouse  that  he  kept  to 
tk  private  house  in  Bell  Lane,  which  he  converted  into 
»  beer  house,  and  afterwards  procured  a  spirit  licence 
for  it,  and  there  was  an  impression  on  my  mind,  and 
I  believe  on  the  mind  of  other  persons,  that  that 
licence  was  given  to  him  in  consideration  or  on  some 
promise  that  he  would  vote  for  a  Gonservative  can- 
didate at  the  next  election.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  anything  in  it  or  not,  but  the  impi-cssion  that 
was  created  in  my  mind  was  that  the  Gonservatives, 
having  obtained,  when  the  Gonservative  Government 
was  in  power,  a  new  appointment  of  magistrates,  and 
80  got  a  majority,  they  gave  this  man  his  licence. 
That  was  the  only  way  in  which  I  could  account  for 
the  change  in  his  principles.  I  had  no  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  but  that  was  the  impression  on  my 
mind. 

3313.  He  removed  to  a  house  in  Bell  Lane  ? — ^Yes, 
which  had  been  a  private  house. 

3314.  And  which  he  converted  into  a  beerhouse  ? 
— Which  he  converted  into  a  beerhouse,  and  then 
applied  for  a  spirit  licence.  I  think  it  was  after  the 
licence  was  granted  that  he  voted  (the  dates  would 
prove  that,  I  cannot  be  vure  about  i^)  a  plumper  for 


Sir  Robert  Walter  Gilrden,  and  we  certainly  had  the    c.  P.  Wilket. 

impression   that  that  which  I  have  stated  was  the  

reason  why  he  voted  as  he  did.  **  Sept  1859. 

3315.  Did  you  intend  that  the  sovereign  which  yon     •^~~~~~" 
put  on  the  ledge  of  the  bar  should  bo  regarded  by 

him  as  an  inducement  for  his  vote  ? — No  ;  I  intended 
it  to  pay  for  the  bottle  of  vrine  ;  that  was  the  original  - 
intent,  and  I  never  altered  from  that. 

3316.  You  did  not  intend  it  to  be  regarded  by  him 
as  a  bribe,  but  simply  as  treating  ? — ^Precisely.  He 
asked  me  if  I  would  stand  a  glass  of  wine,  and  I  put 
down  a  sovereign,  in  order  that  ho  might  bring  the 
wine,  and  give  me  the  change,  instead  of  which  he 
pocketed  the  sovereign,  and  did  not  bring  me  the 
wine.  ' 

3317.  You  received  nothing  for  that  sovereign  ex- 
cept a  portion  of  that  bottle  of  wine  ? — Yes ;  I  had 
supper. 

3318.  When  you  took  out  the  five  or  seven  sove- 
reigns from  your  pocket,  and  showed  them  to  him, 
and  asked  him  if  that  would  do,  did  you  not  intend 
that  to  be  an  offer  of  money  for  his  vote  ? — I  did  not 
intend,  at  the  time  when  I  produced  it  to  him,  to  give 
it  to  him ;  it  was  more  rather  to  ascertain  really 
whether  he  was  open  to  a  bribe,  and  if  so  what  he 
expected  to  get.  I  do  not  say  that  if  he  had  said, 
"  Very  weU,  I  will  take  it,  and  vote  for  Price  and 
Monk,"  I  might  not  have  allowed  him  to  have  it ; 
but  the  intent  .with  which  the  offer  was  made  was 
really  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  bribeable,  and 
secondly  what  he  expected  for  his  vote  ;  and  as  he 
did  not  indignantly  refuse  the  offer,  but  said  he  would 
not  give  an  answer  till  Wednesday,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  bribeable,  and  that  5/.  or  71. 
was  not  sufficient,  and  that  in  the  interval  he  would 
seo  whether  bo  could  get  more  from  the  other  side. 

3319.  Did  you  not  intend  to  influence  liis  mind 
when  you  produced  to  him  that  money  from  your 
pocket  7 — I  think  I  must  say  that  I  did  certainly. 
He  did  not  intimate  at  all  that  he  would  take  it,  and 
he  did  not  reject  it  at  all,'  as  I  should  have  supposed  a 
man  would  who  felt  offended  at  being  offered  a  bribe. 
I  should  hare  thought  he  would  have  asked  me  if  I 
intended  to  insult  him  ;  instead  of  that  he  said,  "  If 
"  you  will  call  again  on  Wednesday  I  will  give  you 
"  an  answer,"  or  "  I  will  make  up  my  mind,''  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

3320.  I  understand  you  to  say  if  he  had  promised 
to  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  at  the  time  you  produced 
that  money  you  would  have  allowed  him  to  keep  it  ? 
>— If  I  thought  he  had  been  sincere  in  the  promise  I 
should  have  allowed  him  to  take  it.  I  did  not  intend 
that  when,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  I  produced  it. 

3321.  Did  you  canvass  Edmund  Axten  ? — Edmund 
Axten  I  canvassed.    I  made  him  no  offer  at  all ;  I 

asked  him  how  he  was  going  to  vote,  and  he  said  he  \ 

thought  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  vote  for  Garden. 

I  believe  that  those  are  the  words ;  and  I  believe  I 

said  something  like  this  to  him,  "  Is  there  anything 

"  that  we  can  do,"  or  "  that  I  can  do  for  you,  that 

"  will  induce  you  to  give  one  vote  for  Mr.  Monk  j" 

and  he  said,  "  I  do  not  think  there  is ;"  those  are  the 

words,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect  them. 

3322.  Your  negociation  with  Axten  did  not  pro- 
ceed further  than  that  ? — ^A  little  further.     I  asked 
him  if  he  would  consider  it,  and  he  said,  "  Well,    , 
perhaps  he  would  ;"  and  I  said  I  would  call  again  ; 
and  I  called  again.    I  said,  V  Have  you  made  up  your 

"  mind  ?"  He  said,  "  I  have ;  I  have  made  up  my 
"  mind  to  vote  a  plumper  for  Sir  Robert  Garden ;" 
and  I  said  nothing  more.  I  thought  he  was  a  person 
that  was  not  bribeable.  I  think  I  paid  for  two  glasses 
of  ale  there,  or  something  of  that  sort,  I  am  not 
quite  sure  ;  but  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  vote. 

3323.  James  White?  —  I  canvassed  him  several 
times  ;  I  never  oficred  him  anything.  I  asked  his 
wife  to  try  to  prevail  on  him  to  give  a  vote  for  Mr. 
Monk  ;  I  believe  that  that  was  it.  I  think  I  gave  her 
a  sovereign,  as  a  sort  of  present  to  herself,  to  induce 
her  to  use  her  influence  with  him,  but  I  believe  that 
White  himself  never  knew  anything  about  it,  and  he 
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G.  P.  Wilku.    does  not  know  anything  about  it  to  thia  daj.    I  un 

very  sorrj  to  mention  it,  but  I  do  it  because  I  am  on 

»9  Sept  1859.    my  oath,  and  am  sworn  to  tell  the  truth.    I  am  not 

quite  sure  about  the  next  fact.    I  believe  I  called 

again  to  know  whether  she  had  made  any  impression 
upon  her  husbund,  and  mj  hnpression  is  that  I  gave 
her  another  sovereign  under  similar  circumstances, 
but  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that ;  I  may  be  wrong 
in  my  recollection  of  it.  I  had  heard  from  somebody, 
but  I  am  not  sure  who  it  was,  tliat  Sir  Bobert  Walter 
Garden  purchased  a  large  quantity  of  bottled  eider  of 
Mr.  White  while  he  was  on  his  canvass.  I  think  it 
was  Mr.  £dwin  Thomas,  or  somebody,  that  told  me; 
I  am  not  quite  sure  now  that  it  was  a  fact.  I  think 
the  sum  I  heard  it  came  to  was  10  guineas,  or  101., 
or  something  like  that,  and  that  it  bad  been  paid  for 
during  the  election. 

3324.  You  say  Sir  Robert  Garden,  or  some  'one 
who  was  with  him,  did  this? — Either  Sir  Robert 
Walter  Garden,  or  Mr.  Lovegrove,  his  agent.  I  do 
not  know  this  of  my  own  knowlec^e  ;  it  was  only 
what  I  heard  Mr.  Edwin  Thomas,  I  think,  should 
say.  I  do  not  think  he  told  me  of  it  himself;  but 
somebody  else,  I  think,  told  me. 

3325.  Who  is  Mr.  Edwin  Thomas  ?— A  clerk  to 
Mr.  Smallridge,  a  solicitor  in  Gloilcester,  and  he  is  in 
court  now.  Whether  that  had  any  influence  on  his 
vote,  I  cannot  at  all  say  ;  he  is,  I  beUeve,  a  pretty 
independent  man  in  his  political  principles. 

3326.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  true  that'  the 
cider  was  so  purchased  ? — I  do  not 

3327.  Or  do  you  know  whether  the  purchase  of  the 
cider  had  greater  influence  than  the  two  sovereigns 
that  you  had  given  to  his  wife  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
my  two  sovereigns  had  any  influence  ;  and  I  do  not 
think  he  ever  knew  that  his  wife  ever  had  them. 

3328.  You  gave  her  two  sovereigns  to  use  her  in- 
fluence with  him  ? — Yes,  to  try  to  persuade  him  ;  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  two  sovereigbs,  if  it  was 
two  it  was  only  one  at  a  time.  I  think  she  told  me, 
while  I  was  there  canvassing  with  her,  that  there  had 
been  a  leg  of  mutton  supper  there  some  few  days 
before  I  called,  for  some  of  Sir  Robert  Walter  Gar- 
den's messengers,  I  think  it  was,  or  friends  ;  a  leg  of 
mutton  dinner  or  a  leg  of  mutton  supper,  I  would  not 
be  sure  which  it  was  now  ;  I  dare  say  it  was  consi- 
dered a  dinner;  I  think  it  was  some  time  in  the 
afternoon,  she  told  me ;  I  think  she  mentioned,  too,  it 
was  James  Maysey  who  had  ordered  it  ;  he  is  one  of 
the  active  canvassers,  and,  aa  we  consider, — I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  a  fact — ^but  we  presume  he  is  one 
of  the  active  bribers  on  the  Gonservative  side.  I  think 
she  said  that  James  Maysey  ordered  the  dinner  or 

,  supper  or  whatever  it  was  ;  I  am  not  sure  which   it 

was,  whether  a  dinner  or  a  supper,  but  she  did  not 
at  all  lead  me  to  suppose,  nor  did  I  infer  from  the 
circumstance,  that  it  had  any  influence  on  Mr.  White's 
vote ;  I  thought  it  was  more  a  matter  to  influence 
those  who  partook  of  it  than  Mr.  White. 

3329.  It  was  capable  of  producing  an  influence 
both  ways,  was  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  he  afterwards  did  vote 
for  Garden  and  Monk. 

3330.  I  think  you  told  me  that  James  White  was  a 
beerseller  ? — Yes. 

3331.  Living  in  Saint  Aldate  Street  ?— Yes. 

3332.  The  next  name,  I  tbink,  is  G«orge  Kent  ? — 
3338.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  What  parish  is  he  in? — 

St.  Nicholas,  I  believe. 

3334.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Living  in  the  Island  as  a 
baker  ? — Yes.  * 

3335.  What  negociation  took  place  between  yon 
and  him  ? — I  canvassed  him  several  times  to  vote,  I 
believe  for  Mr.  Monk  only ;  he  lives  in  a  house  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Goodrich,  who  owns  a  great  number 
of  honsm  in  Gloucester,  the  tenants  of  which  have 
votes,  ever  so  many,  I  believe. 

3336.  What  are  the  politics  of  Mr.  Goodrich  ? — 
He  is  a  Conservative,  and  I  believe  that  whenever  an 
election  is  about  to  take  place,  Mr.  €roodrich,  the  first 
opportunity,  canvasses  all  his  tenants  to  vote  in  that 
interest 


3337.  Where  does  Mr.  Goodrich  reside  ?— I  be- 
lieve at  Malsemoor,  a  parish  a  little  way  out  of  Glou- 
cester. 

3388j  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Within  the  borough  ? — 
No,  his  residence  is  not,  but  his  houses  are  within  it  ] 
that  is,  the  property  that  belongs  to  him  ;  and  when 
I  canvassed  Mr.  Kent,  he  mentioned  to  me  that 
Mr.  Goodrich  had  been  there,  and  canvassed  him  for 
his  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Walter  Garden,  and  that  he 
must  give  one  to  Sir  Robert  Walter  Garden,  because 
he  did  not  wish  to  disoblige  his  landlord  ;  I  think 
that  was  it,  or  some  such  words  as  that ;  and,  perhaps, 
whilie  I  mention  Mr.  Goodrich's  name,  I  might'  men- 
tion two  other  tenants  of  his. 

3339.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  It  will  be  more  convenient 
to  proceed  with  any  other  information  you  may  have 
at  a  futnre  period  ;  I  am  only  now  taking  yonr  ex- 
planation with  regard  to  these  different  persons  Whose 
names  y6u  have  given  ? — He  said  he  was  to  give  one 
vote  for  Sir  Robert  Cardan,  and  I  did  not  press  him 
otherwise,  but  I  asked  him  to  ^ve  one  vote  to  Mr. 
Monk  to  oblige  me,  and  he  intimated  that  he  would 
do  so. 

'8340.  And  he  did  ?'— Ho  did ;  but  there  was  some- 
tbing  else  happened  as  to  that.  He  afterwards  voted 
for  Garden  tund  Monk,  I  believe.  I  saw  him,  I 
think  it  was  the  night  of  thie  nomination,  and  he  gave 
some  sort  of  intimatiion  to  me  then,  that  he ,  did  not 
particularly  care  about  voting  for  Garden  if  his 
voting  for  Price  and  Monk  would  be  any  obligation, 
or  something  of  that  kind  was  the  word  he  used  to 
me,  and  I  promised  to  meet  him  the  next  morning,  I 
think  I  named  twelve  o'clock,  at  Iris  brother  William's, 
in  the  Northgate  Street,  and  I  went  there  according 
to  my  promise,  about,  I  should  say  it  was  a  little  later 
than  twelve,  between  twelve  and  one. 

3341.  About  12  ? — I  rather  think  it  was  later; 
and  I  saw  him  there  in  company  with  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Blackwell,  and  something  was- introduced  about 
some  consideration  for  his  vote  ;  he  intimated  to  me 
that  his  sister  could  also  get  her  husband,  Greorge 
Blackwell,  to  vote  likewise,  and  I  said,  as  the  fact 
was,  that  I  did  not  think  that  the  votes  were  of  the 
slightest  consequence  at  that  time ;  that  there  was  a 
very  large  m^ority  in  favour  of  Price  and  Monk,  but 
inasmuch  as  he  had  waited. till  12  o'clock  to  oblige 
me,  I  was  willing  to  do  anything  in  reason,  or  some 
such  words  as  that,  and  he  said  that  if  he  took  any 
money,  or  something  of  that  kind,  it'wonld  be  bribery; 
that  it  would  be  considered  as  bribery,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  and  then  he  said  to  me,  "  You  have  got 
"  10/.  of  mine  in  your  hands,"  as  the  fact  was,  subject 
to  a  qualifleation  ;  I  had  received  SO/,  for  him,  on  his 
account,  and  I  had  paid  him  over  70/.  of  it,  retailing 
the  other  ten  in  hand  to  answer  some  charges  that  I 
had  to  make  against  him  in  the  matter,  and  he  said, 
"  If  you  will  give  me  that  10/.,  why,  I  will  speak  to 
"  my  sister,  and  I  Mrill  vote  for  Mr.  Monk,  and  my 
"  sister  will  prevail  on  her  husband,  I  have  no  doubt, 
«  to  vote  for  Price  and  Monk."  The  10/.,  I  believe, 
that  was  mentioned,  would  be  equal  to  5/.  each,  and  I 
assented  to  that.  I  told  him  if  he  voted  he  should 
have  the  10/.  some  day,  if  he  would  call  upon  me ; 
and  he  called  upon  me  some  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
after,  I  think  ;  I  could  not  be  sure  exactly  as  to  the 
time,  and  I  gave  him  the  10/.;  he  received  it  as  the 
10/.  which  I  had  in  my  hands  belonging  to  him  ;  that 
was  the  way  in  which  he  received  it. 

3342.  The  10/.  were  for  charges  ? — No ;  I  retained 
it  to  cover  any  charges  that  I  might  have,  but  I  never 
made  out  any  bill ;  I  did  not  know  what  tiie  charges 
would  be. 

3348.  Bnt  you  retained  that  10/.  to  cover  any 
charges  which  your  bill  might  amount  to  ? — Yes,  I 
holding  myself  accounti^le  to  him  for  the  10/.,  less 
the  amount  of  that  bill.  , 

3844.  Did  you  go  into  the  charges  afterwards  ? — ^I 
never  did. 

3345.  Have  you  any  notiim  what  they  amount  to  ? 
— I  issued  a  writ  in  a  matter ;  I  do  not  suppose  I  was 
a  pound  ottt  of  poeket,  but  I  might,  perhaps,  «s  » 
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lawyer,  stricdy  make  out  a  b91  for  attendances  and 
letters,  whidai  lawyers  can  do,  makii^  it  up  lOL ;  I 
judged,  in  my  own  mind,  it  might  come  to  that;  there 
was  a  oonrespondence  with  some  solicitors,  and  I  also 
considered  that  my  services  in  the  matter  had  been 
extremely  nseful  to  him ;  and  when  one  succeeds  for 
a  client,  doing  him  a  great  advantage,  I  myself  expect 
to  have  a  iittle  per-centage  beyond  the  ordinary  bill 
(or  the  extra  good  I  have  done  to  the  person  by  the 
way  in  which  I  have  conducted  his  business. 

dS46.  You  considered  yours^  fairly  entitled  to 
retain  that  10/.  for  profaseional  services  ?— I  would 
not  say  I  should  be  entitled  to  retain  quite  so  much. 

3347.  What  should  you  say  ?^— Perhaps,  from  five 
to  seven  pounds,  if  I  had  made  out  a  strict  bilL 

3348.  That  would  have  been  the  amount  you  would 
have  expected  to  receive  from  him  ? — No  ;  that  would 
have  been  the  strict  bilL  I  think  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened about  the  voting,  I  should  have  considered 
myself  fairly  entitled  to  have  retained  the  10/. 

3349.  Ha>d  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  the 
election,  should  you  have  considered  yourself  entitled 
to  retain  the  iO/.  ? — Yes,  I  should  have  considered 
myself  entitled  to  it ;  but  it  was  an  open  matter  be- 
tween  him  and  me,  whether  I  should  keep  it  or  not. 
I  said,  "  I  think  you  ought  to  let  me  keep  the  10/." 

3350.  Having  agreed  to  pay  that  10/.  over  to  him, 
did  you  not  consider  that  that  was  a  payment  of  5/. 
to  him  for  his  vote,  and  a  payment  of  St.  to  his  sister 
for  filackwell's  vote  ? — Yes,  I  did  ;  I  considered  it 
so ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  did,  or  did  not  wish  to. 

3351.  Where  does  Blackwell  live? — He  lives  in 
Prince  Street. 

3352.  What  is  he  ? — I  think  he  is  a  stonemason. 
Mr.  Kent  told  me,  with  respect  to  Blackwell,  at 
some  interview  that  happened  between  us,  I  could 
not  exactly  say  when  it  was,  that  Blackwell  was 
a  member  of  the  Conservative  Club,  which  I  did  not 
know  before,  or  I  should  have  been  afraid  to  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  him.  From  what  I  heard 
subeequeutly  transpire  as  to  the  ordeal  they  were  put 
under,  being  turned  out  of-  the  club,  and  so  on,  I 
should  have  been  afraid  to  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  him,  for  fear  he  might  be  forced  to  tell.  And 
he  also  told  me  that  his  sister  or  Blackwell  told  him 
he  had  met  Mr.  Whithorn  in  the  street,  and  that 
Mr.  Whithorn  had  said,  "  Thee  go  home,  Blackwell, 
"  do  not  go  on  working  for  Ss,  6d,  a-day,  when  you 
"  can  stop  at  home  and  have  5*.  or  7s.  6d.  a-day,"  I 
am  not  sure  which  he  said,  "  for  being  on  the  Blue 
"  committee,  and  you  can  play  during  that  time." 
Mr.  Whithorn  saw  him,  he  said,  somewhere  in  the 
street  at  work,  I  think,  and  then  he  subsequently  told 
me  there  was  a  municipal  election  happened  just  after- 
wards. Kent  told  me  that  his  sister  told  him  that  at 
a  municipal  election  which  was  happening  just  after 
for  the  east  ward  he  was  canvassed  for  the  municipal 
election  by  Mr.  John  Ward  and  by  Mr.  Walter  Clut- 
terbuck,  or  she  was  canvassed  for  him,  I  will  not  be 
sure  which. 

33£3.  Did  Blackwell's  wife  tell  you  this  ?— No ; 
Kent  told  me  that  Blackwell's  wife  told  him,  that  he 
was  unwise  or  foolish  to  have  voted  for  Price  and 
Monk  ;  that  if  he  had  vpted  for  Carden  he  would  have 
been  paid, — I  think  the  sum  named  was  4/., — for  being 
on  the  Blue  committee. 

3354.  Kent  told  you  what  ?— That  Mr.  Ward- 
Mr.  John  Ward  and  Mr.  Walter  Chitterbuck — came  to 
their  house  to  canvass  him  for  the  ratuiicipal  election, 
and  then  said, — I  think  it  was  to  her, — I  do  not  think 
the  husband  was  present,—!-"  What  a  fool  Greorge  must 
"  be,"  or  some  such  remark  as  that,  "  that  he  did  not 
"  vote  for  Carden,  and  voted  tor  Price  and  Monk, 
"  when  he  would  have  had  4/."..— I  believe  that  was 
the  sum  meationed.— "  for  being  on  the  Blue  com- 
"  mitlee.*' 

8355.  Where  does  Mr.  John  Ward  reside? — He 
resides,  I  believe,  in  Worcester  Street. 

3356.  WJiat  is  he  ? — I  think  he  lives  on  his  pro- 
perty ;  he  is  a  builder,  I  believe,  by  profession  ;  £  do 
not  think-he  caxries  it  on  now.  ... 


3867.  And  who  is  Mr.  Walter  Clutterb«ck  ?— He    g.  P.  WUkes. 

is  a  solicitor  in  Gloucester.     Thc\y  are  both  of  them  ^ 

very  active  agents  on  behalf  of  the  Conservative    29  Sept  1859. 
party  " 

3358.  Is  there  any  other  Clutterbuck  a  solicitor  be- 
sides Mr.  Walter  ? — No,  not  in  Gloucester. 

3559.  Then  you  canvassed  James  Nicholls  ? — I 
did. 

3360.  What  did  you  offer  to  James  Nicholls  ? — 
I  asked  him  first  of  all  for  his  vote  for  Price  and  Monk, 
I  believe.  I  think  he  remarked  that  he  did  not  think 
he  should  have  any  oligection  to  vote  for  Mr  Monk, — 
I  believe  that  was  it, — but  that  he  would  not  vote  for 
Mr.  Price,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect. 

3361.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  What  parish  is  he  in  ?— 
Highnam  in  the  parish  of  Churcham. 

3362.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  That  he  would  vote  for 
Mr.  Monk  but  not  for  Mr.  Price  ? — ^I  do  not  think  he 
said  positively  he  would,  but  that  he  thought  he 
would  not  have  any  objection.  I  said,  *'  Why  not  for 
"  Mr.  Price?"  Living  a  few  miles  from  him  I  thought 
he  would  be  more  likely  to  vote  for  Mr.  Price  than 
for  Mr.  Monk  ;  and  he  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  why,  I 
"  have  got  an  outstanding  account  against  the  Liberal 
"  party." 

3363.  What  is  he  ? — He  is  a  tailor.  "  I  have  got  an 
"  outstanding  account  against  the  Liberal  party."  It 
was  for  refreshments,  1  believe,  to  voters,  ever  so  many 
years  ago  ;  I  forget  the  date.  I  did  observe  at  the  time 
when  ho  kept  an  inn  at  Kingsholm, — I  think  it  was 
an  inn, — I  could  not  be  sure  whether  it  was  an  inn  or 
a  beerhouse, — I  think  it  was  once  an  inn  with  the 
licence  taken  away, — I  think  itVas  an  inn  when  he 
kept  it,  and  afterwards  some  complaint  was  made 
against  the  house,  and  the  licence  was  taken  away, — 
and  he  sud,  "  I  ought  to  have  been  paid  it  many 
"  years  ago  ;"  and  he  intimated — I  am  not  sure  he 
said  it  in  words — ^that  the  nonpayment  of  that  16/. 
had  caused  him  to  desert  pr  vote  against  the  Liberal 
party,  or  something  of  that  kind  ;  that  he  ought  to 
have  been  paid  it-,  and  he  would  never  vote  for  them 
again  until  it  was  paid,  or  not  vote  for  Mr.  Price 
again  till  It  was  settled ;  and  I  then  suggested  a 
compromise  of  it ;  and  whether  there  Were  any  two 
sums  mentioned  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  eventually 
I  believe  I  proposed  to  pay  him  10/.  in  discbarge  of 
the  account 

3364.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  He  is  a  freeman  ? — Yes, 
I  believe  he  had  always  voted  as  a  Liberal  until  he 
thought  he  was  injured  by  this  account  being  left 
unpaid. 

3365.  You  proposed  to  pay  him  10/.  in  discharge  of 
the  account  that  he  might  vote  for  Mr.  Price  ? — 
Because  his  grievance  should  be  removed  ;  he  would 
have  no  farther  reason  for  declining  to  do  so. 

3366.  You  paid  him  ? — I  gave  him  51.  on  account 
then,  and  the  other  5/.  I  paid  him  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  polling  day  ;  I  took  no  more  notice  of  him  ;  he 
said  he  should  go  and  poll,  and  he  did  ;  I  did  not 
trouble  any  more  about  him ;  I  thought  he  would  keep 
his  word,  and  I  believe  he  did. 

3367.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  inquire  at  all  into 
the  accuracy  of  the  statement  he  made  ? — He  showed 
me  the  book  in  which  the  entries  were  made  of  the 
different  things  that  had  been  supplied,  with  the  total; 
I  think  the  total  was  36/.  with  a  credit  of  20/. 

3368.  Did  you  inquire  afterwards  as  to  whether  or 
not  that  claim  was  a  valid  claim  ? — I  had  some  little 
knowledge  myself  that  it  was  legitimate  as  regards 
the  amount,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was 
not  barred  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations  as  to  date, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  enforced ;  and  I  think  also 
he  had  no  one  against  whom  he  could  proceed,  though 
it  was  a  standing  grievance  with  him,  and  he  would 
not  vote  for  the  Liberals  until  he  had  it  dischat^ed.  - 1 
believe  his  principles  were  Liberal,  but  that  it  was  a 
sort  of  grievance  with  him  that  he  would  not  vote 
with  the  party  until  it  was  got  rid  of. 

3369.  His  principles  were  considerably  shaken  by 
the  nonpayment  of  that  money? — Yes  ;  there  had  beep 
a  sort  of  resolution  that  he  would  not  vote  for  the 
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a,  P.  WUhet.  Liberal  party  until  it  was  arranged  5  that  was  what  I 
understood  from  him. 

29  Sept  1859.  3370.  When  you  were  willing  to  compromise  that 
claim  for  10/.,  did  you  not  think  substantially  you 
were  agreeing  to  pay  him  a  sum  of  money  to  secure 
his  vote  by  way  of  bribery? — Yes,  I  did,  but  he  did 
not.  I  believe  he  thought  it  was  a  strictly  just  claim, 
which  he  had  a  right  to  have  settled,  but  I  did  not, 
of  course. 

3371.  Tou  had  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  he  had 
not  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  he  had  or  had  not,  but 
I  believe  that  was  the  view  he  took  of  it,  that  he  was 
honestly  entitled  to  the  money,  and  had  a  right  to 
claim  it,  and  I  preferred,  oF  course,  not  to  commit  an 
illegal  act,  if  I  could  help  it ;  I  preferred  ite  being 
treated  as  a  bona  fide  matter,  and  I  believe  he  is 
under  the  impression  still  that  it  was. 

3372.  (ikfr.  JVelford.)  He  did  not  claim  it  person- 
ally from  you  ? — No  ;  I  was  not  responsible  in  any 
way  ;  but  I  did  recollect  the  circumstance  of  some 
voters  being  there,  and  I  had  a  little  recollection  that 
it  was  by  the  order  of  Mr.  Robert  Hudson,  who  is 
now  dead,  who  used  to  be  an  active  agent  on  behalf 
of  the  Liberal  party.  He  came  to  mo  a  little  while 
after  the  election,  and  said,  "  I  am  in  the  True 
"  Blue  Club,  the  Conservative  Club."  I  said,  "  I  did 
«'  not  know  that."  In  fact,  if  I  had  known  that,  I 
should  have  been  afraid  to  have  spoken  to  him,  be- 
cause I  had  a  sort  of  idea  that  the  members  were 
called  to  task  after  voting,  and  if  they  had  not  voted 
right  that  they  would  be  turned  out  of  thaclub  ;  and 
he  then  told  me  they  had  threatened  to  turn  Iiim  out 
of  the  club,  and  would  not  receive  his  money;  and  ho 
said  if  they  would  give  him  back  what  he  had  paid 
he  would  leave  the  club  altogether,  but  I  think  he 
told  me  they  had  refused  to  do  that.  Then  I  said, 
"  I  do  not  think  they  can  turn  you  out  because  you 
"  did  not  vote  as  a  Conservative."  He  said,  "  I  neiver 
"  joined  the  club  as  a  Conservative  club  ;  I  joined  it  as 
«'  a  benefit  society."  I  said,  "  I  don't  think  they  hate 
"  the  power  to  turn  you  out,  and  I  will  write  a  Letter 
"  to  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  to  ask  him  ;"  and  I  drew  out  a 
letter,  which  one  of  my  clerks  copied,  as  though  it 
came  from  Nicholls.  It  stated  that  Mr.  Nicholls, 
being  a  member  of  the  society,  voted  for  the  liberal 
candidates,  and  that  there  was  a  rule  that  every 
member  of  the  club  should  be  of  thorough  Conser- 
vative principles,  and  that  therefore  it  was  contended 
on  the  part  of  the  society  that  if  he  did  not  vote  as 
a  Conservative  they  could  turn  him  out  of  the  club. 
Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  wrote  back,  "  I  am  of  opinion  you 
"  have  not  broken  the  second  rule,  and  that  you 
*'  cannot  be  ejected."  I  afterwards  understood,  either 
from  him  or  somebody  else,  who  knew  the  fact,  that 
it  was  arranged  that  he  should  remain  in  the  club, 
and  the  reason  given  to  mo  why  they  did  not  enforce 
their  rule  was  that  one  Henry  Lane,  who  was  also 
alleged  to  have  been  bribed  by  the  Liberals,  had  been 
made  a  "  plant "  to  get  up  a  case  against  the  Liberals, 
ahd  as  he  had  done  that  to  oblige  the  Conservatives, 
they  could  not  turn  the  one  man  out  without  turning 
out  the  other.  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  secretary,  or  Mr. 
Strafford,  the  president,  can  tell  whether  that  is  a  fact 
or  not. 

3373.  Had  Henry  Lane  voted  for  the  Liberals  ? — 
He  had  voted  for  the  Liberals,  and  proved  a  case 
against  them  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
and  that,  together  with  what  I  had  heard,  confirmed 
the  notion  that  he  was  a  "  plant,"  that  he  did  not 
want  to  vote,  but  that  he  was  sent  to  get  money  from 
the  Liberals  on  purpose  to  go  at  once  and  give  in- 
formation and  make  a  case  for  the  petition. 

3374.  Who  is  the  secretary  of  this  club  ? — ^Mr.  John 
Griffiths,  clerk  ia  Mr.  Lovegrove,  Sir  Robert  Walter 
Carden's  agent,  and  the  chairman  is  a  Mr.  William 
Stra£R>rd.  There  was  also  another  reason  given,  that 
Mr.  Strafibrd  had  said,  as  a  reason  why  these  men 
should  not  be  turned  out,  that  he  had  made  some 
inquiries  of  Mr.  James  Maysey,  and  found  that  the 
Conservatives  could  not  give  them  qaite  so  much  as 


the  Liberals  could,  and  that  therefore  the  men  were 
not  to  be  blamed,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

3375.  Then  as  to  Stevens  ? — I  made  him  no  ofier 
whatever  ;  I  merely  canvassed  him  as  a  compliment. 
I  knew  that  he  would  vote  for  the  two  Liberals.  I 
might  have  asked  him,  as  a  compliment,  but  I  am  not 
sure  whether  I  did  or  not 

3376.  He  did  vote  for  the  Liberals  ? — Yes,  he  did ; 
he  used  to  be  a  Conservative,  but  he  had  taken  some 
ofience. 

3377.  Then  as  to  James  Brown  ? — I  asked  James 
Brown  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  how  he  would 
vote.  He  said  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind ;  and 
I  think  I  suggested  to  him  that  I  could  give  hun 
5/.  if  he  would  vote  for  the  Liberals  ;  I  believe  that 
was  the  sum  ;  and  he  said,  *'  I  never  take  money 
"  myself."  I  think  he  said,  "  It  must  be  done 
"  through  my  wife,7  or  something  of  that  kind,  or, 
"  It  must  be  managed  through  my  wife."  I  think 
he  said  it  must  be  done  through  his  wife,  or  his  wife 
managed  it  or  transacted  it,  or  something  of  that 
kind ;  I  would  not  be  sure  exactly ;  and  that  he 
would  not  make  any  promise  ;  he  had  not  made  up 
his  mind  how  he  should  vote. 

3378.  Did  he  tell  you  be  would  accept  the  5/.  ? 
— rHe  did  not. 

3379.  Did  you  afterwards  give  5/.  to  his  wife? 
— No  ;  I  never  saw  either  of  them  after. 

3380.  Do  you  know  how  he  voted  ? — I  believe  he 
voted  for  Carden,  a  plumper.  I  hod  an  impression 
on  my  mind  from  something  that  had  come  to  ray  eye- 
sight or  knowledge  some  years  before,  that  he  was 
what  we  should  call  one  of  Mr.  Obadiah  Cluttorbuck's 
men.  Mr.  Obadiah  Clutterbuck  for  many  yeai-s  kept 
the  "  Hope  "  in  Barton  Street,  close  by  where  Brown 
lives  ;  he  has  now  shifted  to  an  inn  called  the  Dol- 
phin. Mr  Obadiah  Clutterbuck  was  always  reputed 
to  take  care  of  those  in  his  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  these  persons  at  municipal  elections  and 
parliamentary  elections,  always,  I  believe,  vote  for 
Carden.  I  think  I  had  seen  Brown  in  his  company, 
or  saw  or  knew  that  he  had  breakfasted  there  at 
some  municipal  election  or  something  of  that  kind, 
which  caused  me  to  have  an  impression  that  Mr.  Clut* 
terbuck  had  canvassed  him. 

3381.  Nothing  came  of  that  ?— No. 

3382.  But  you  did  offer  him  5/.  ?— I  did  not 
make  a  distinct  oiTer  of  51.  I  think  I  put  it 
in  this  way,  "  Would  you  vote  for  the  Liberal 
"  candidates  if  I  could  get  you  5/.,"  or  "  give  you 
"  5/. ;"  it  amounted  to  an  offer,  that  is  why  I  men- 
tion it,  because,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  now  says  that  an  unaccepted  offer  is  as 
much  an  act  of  bribery  as  if  it  had  been  accepted. 
Being  anxious  to  disclose  all  my  misdeeds  at  the  late 
election,  I  have  told  you  that,  though  nothing  came 
of  it. 

3383.  I  understand  you  now  to  say,  you  do  not 
deny  that  that  was  intended  by  you  to  be  an  offer  ? — 
Certainly,  if  he  would  have  taken  it. 

3384.  The  next  person  is  a  person  named  Ephraim 
Houldey,  I  think  ? — Mrs.  Houldey.  * 

3385.  What  is  her  name  ? — ^I  do  not  know  at  idl. 
I  happen  to  have  known  theip  for  some  years. 

3385.  What  is  Ephraim  Houldey  ? — A  whitesmith 
or  blacksmith,  I  do  not  know  which.  I  saw  her,  and 
asked  her,  much  as  I  did  Brown,  whether  her  husband 
had  made  up  his  mind  how  he  was  going  to  vote,  and 
I  think  she  said  he  had  not,  or  some  words  to  that 
effect ;  I  think  she  said  so  ;  I  would  not  be  quite  sure. 
I  do  not  know  whether  she  did  not  say  she  thought 
he  was  going  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Walter  Carden  ; 
I  would  not  be  sure  exactly  now  what  it  was  she 
said.  I  think  I  mentioned  it  first.  I  do  not  know 
whether  she  said  anything  ;  I  do  not  think  she  did. 
I  think  I  said,  "  Will  you  tell  him  if  he  will  vote  for 
"  Price  and  Monk  I  can  manage  to  get  him  or  give 
"  him  5/.,  or  perhaps  a  little  more."  I  think  I 
added  those  words.  She  said  she  would  tell  him. 
and  I  believe  she  said  she  would  call  on  me  again, 
but  she  never  did,  to  my  knowledge,  and  nothing 
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came  of  it.  He  afterwards,  I  believe,  voted  a  plamper 
for  Sir  Robert  Walter  Garden. 

3387.  You  did  not  go  to  see  Houldey  again,  or 
Hooldej's  wife  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

3388.  At  the  time  that  you  said  you  thought  yoa 
could  get  him  oL,  or  that  you  would  offer  her  oL, 
was  anything  said  by  her  as  to  any  proposition  which 
had  been  made  by  the  other  side  ? — No,  I  believe  not. 
She  said  she  would  speak  to  him,  I  think  ;  I  do  not 
think  she  mentioned  it. 

3389.  Then  as  to  Henry  Cox  ? — ^I  think  I  told  you 
where  he  lived. 

3390.  In  Blackfriars  Lane  ? — He  lived  then  there, 
but  he  now  lives  in  Saint  Aldate  Street.  Ho  is  on 
the  register  though  for  Blackfriars,  or  for  Berkeley 
Arms  Lane. 

3391.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Is  he  a  freeman  ? — No ;  a 
householder. 

3392.  What  would  be  the  parish  ? — Saint  Mary- 
le-Crypt. 

3393.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  He  is  a  beerhouse  keeper  ? 
— He  was  at  the  time  of  the  election ;  he  is  not  now. 
He  had  applied  to  me  before  the  election,  saying, 
that  he  was  in  difficulties,  and  asked  me  to  take  him 
through  the  court.  I  said  I  would,  but  that  I  should 
expect  Bon^e  money  down  before  I  entered  upon  the 
business,  because  we  have  to  pay  some  fees  to  the 
court.  Nothing  came  of  it  then.  I  do  not  think 
that  an  election  was  quite  certain  at  that  time.  I 
afterwards  saw  him  again,  and  I  told  him  that  if  he 
would  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  I  would  take  him 
through  the  court  as  he  wished,  and  get  him  out  of 
his  difficulties. 

3394.  You  would  take  him  through  the  Insolvent 
Court  ? — Through  the  County  Court.  He  said  he 
would  vote  for  them.  About  that  time,  or  a  little 
after,  I  heard  of  there  being  a  leg  of  mutton  supper 
there,  ordered  (some  one  told  me  so,  I  think,  though 
I  would  not  be  sure,)  by  Mr.  Stamper.  I  think  then 
I  spoke  to  him  again,  and  he  confirmed  his  promise 
to  me.  I  think  no  said  that  would  make  no  dif- 
ference, or  something  of  that  sort.  I  would  not  be 
quite  sure  as  to  that. 

3395.  He  confirmed  his  promise  to  you  ? — Yes. 

3396.  And  said,  that  that  should  make  no  differ- 
ence?— Yes.  Subsequently  to  that  1  altered  my 
mind,  and  said  to  him,  "  Well,  Cox,  I  do  not  think  I 
"  can  stand  to  that  promise  of  mine  to  you,  and  you 
"  had  better  see  what  you  <:an  do  for  yourself."  I 
dare  say  there  was  an  interval  of  a  day  or  so,  but 
I  cannot  be  particular  as  to  the  exact  time.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  I  mentioned  Mr.  Bryon's  name  at 
the 'Berkeley  Arms,  or  whether  he  went  to  Mr.  Bryon 
without  my  mentioning  Mr.  Bryon's  name  ;  but  my 
impression  is,  I  said,  "  You  had  better  go  and  see 
"  Mr.  Bryon,  and  see  what  he  will  do  for  you." 

3397.  Was  this  at  another  interview  ? —  No  ;  I 
think  that  was  at  the  same  interview  that  I  told  him 
I  could  not  stand  to  my  promise,  or  sometliing  of  that 
kind;  and  then  he  told  me,  I  think  it  was  on  the 
following  morning,  or  the  evening  of  the  nomination, 
that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Bryon,  and  that  Mr.  Bryon  said 
he  would  give  him  7A 

3398.  That  is  Mr.  Jefferson  Bryon  ?— Mr.  Jefferson 
Bryon.  I  said,  "  Well,  if  he  will  do  that,  and  you 
"  will  give  me  the  money,  why  I  do  not  mind  keeping 
"  to  my  promise  to  take  you  through  the  court ;  that 
"  will  about  pay  me  the  expenses  I  shall  be  out  of 
"  pocket."  And  he  said  to  me,  "  You  had  better  see 
"  Mr.  Bryon,  and  Ttnow  that  it  is  all  right ;"  or,  "  and 
"  be  sure  it  is  all  right ;"  or.  some  words  to  that 
effect.  I  saw  Mr.  Bryon,  and  Mr.  Bryon  said  he 
had  promised  him  7/.,  but  that  he  had  not  got 
any  money.,  I  think  he  said  he  had  had  some  money, 
but  that  the  money  was  all  gone,  or  something  like 
that,  and  he  had  not  any  money  to  give  him ;  but 
that  if  he  could  get  the  money  of  anybody  he  would 
keep  to  his  word,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I 
thought  it  was  extremely  likely.  I  thought  I  could 
take  Mr.  Bryon's  word  that  he  would,  if  he  could 
get  the  7/.  for  him  ;  and  Cox  said  to  me,  "  Is  it  all 


"  right,  Sir,"  or  some  words  to  that  effect.    That    g.  P.  Wilkts. 

was  after  I  had  seen  Mr.  Bryon.    I  said,  "  I  think  

"  it  is.  Cox  ;  you  had  better  go  and  poll ;"  and  he    29  Sept.  1859. 

went  and  polled  for  Price  and  Monk.     I  have  never     "^~~~ 

had  the  7l.,  or  any  portion  of  it,  and  I  will  not  bo 

sure  that  I  have  ever  asked  Mr.  Bryon  for  it  since. 

If  I  did,  he  must  have  told  me  that  he  had  no  money 

in  hand  to  pay  it  with ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I 

have  asked  him.    I  am  sure  I  never  received  it. 

3399.  Did  Cox  poll  for  Price  and  Monk  ?— He 
did,  and  though  I  did  not  receive  the  7/.,  I  thought 
I  was  bound  in  honour  to  perform  my  promise  to 
him  ;  and  I  took  him  through  the  court,  and  he 
obtained  a  legal  discharge  from  his  debts  ;  but  while 
going  through  the  court  some  one  told  him  that 
Mr.  John  Hanman,  the  grocer,  a  creditor  of  his  in 
the  schedule,  was  going  to  oppose  him,  and  he 
thought  it  was  because  be  had  not  polled  for  Sir 
Robert  Carden,  to  oblige  Mr.  Hanman.  I  think  he 
told  mo  that  Mr.  Hanman  had  had  a  conversation 
with  him,  and  offered  to  forgive  him  this  score  to  say 
nothing  about ;  that  he  was  to  go  to  Mr.  Whithorn, 
and  Mr.  Whithorn  would  do  something  for  him 
as  well ;  and  then  he  said  to  me,  "  Well,  if  Mr.  Han- 
"  man  opposps  me,  there  is  a  document  which  you 
"  have  got  in  your  possession,  a  grocery  book  of  his, 
"  where  on  the  afternoon  of  the  polling  day  of  1857 
"  he  gave  me  credit  for  3/.  without  my  paying  him 
"  the  money,  and  I  shall  be  down  on  Mr.  Hanman  if 
"  he  opposes  me  at  the  court."' 

3400.  Had  you  that  book  ? — He  had  delivered  it  to 
me,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  file  it  at  the  office  of  the 
registrar  in  the  County  Court,  and  I  believe  it  was 
filed  there ;  I  believe  it  is  there  now,  and  can  be 
referred  to  ;  I  took  his  word  for  its  being  the  fact  j  I 
belief  e  the  book  was  out  of  my  possession  at  the  time, 
at  the  registrar's  office,  and  I  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  go  and  ascertain  whether  it  was  as  he  stated  or 
not. 

3401.  Did  you  receive  it  back  from  the  court  ? — 
No  ;  it  would  remain  there  in  the  custody  of  the 
registrar  as  the  official  assignee.  He  also  told  me 
that  Mr.  Whithorn  himself  had  seen  him,  I  think 
he  told  me  by  the  corner  of  the  Crypt  church,  as  he 
was  going  there  (this  is  only  an  impression),  but  I 
think  he  said  he  was  going  there  to  the  election  of 
the  assistant  overseer  of  the  parish ;  Mr.  Butt,  I 
think,  was  elected ;  and  that  as  he  was  going  by 
there  he  saw  Mr.  Whithorn,  and  Mr.  Whithorn  said, 
"  Well,  Harry,  how  are  you  going  tliis  time  ?''  or, 
"  You  had  better  come  and  see  me,"  or  some  sort  of 
conversation  of  that  nature. 

3402.  Does  that  refer  to  the  last  election  ? — This 
refers  to  the  last  election'";  and  I  think  he  told  me 
two  names  (I  am  almost  positive  about  this),  that 
Mr.  Denton,  the  spirit  merchant,  in  company- with 
Mr.  Nunn,  of  the  Ram,  had  canvassed  him  ;  and  I 
think  he  also  said  that  Mr.  Denton,  I  believe  it  was, 
also  referred  him  to  Mr.  Whithorn  ;  I  do  not  believe 
he  went  to  Mr.  Whithorn  ;  I  do  not  believe  he  told 
me  so. 

3403.  Mr.  Nunn  of  the  Ram  ? — I  think  he  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  Nunn  was  in  company  with  Mr.  Den- 
ton ;  I  do  not  think  he  said  Mr.  Nunn  said  anything 
about  it,  but  that  he  was  in  company  with  Mr.  Denton 
at  the  time  that  this  happened ;  and  he  also  men- 
tioned that  a  Mr.  William  Cosham  Cooke,  to  whom 
he  was  indebted,  who  was  also  a  supporter  of  Sir 
Robert  Walter  Carden,  and  who  was  a  grocer  in  the 
Soutbgate  Street,  would  rub  off  or  take  no  account  of 
his  debt,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  that  he  had 
also  better  go  to  Mr.  Whithorn.  It  was  one  of  the 
three  persons  who  spoke  to  him  who  said  it  would 
make  no  difference ;  but  Cox  will  attend,  I  dare  say, 
and  wiU  tell  you  himself. 

3404.  Did  he  tell  you  the  amount  of  money  he 
owed  to  Mr.  Cooke  ? — No  ;  because  I  knew  that  from 
the  schedule  which  was  prepared  in  my  office. 

3405.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  money  which  he 
said  was  owing  to  Mr.  Hanman  ? — ^I  do  not  think  he 
mentioned  the  amount,  because  he  knew  that  I  knew 
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®'  ^J^****'    it  welL    My  clerk,  wlio  is  in  court,  says  it  was  about 

39  Sept  1859.    ^''>  ^^^  ^  cannot  venture  to  recollect. 
■  *       3406.  How  much  did  he  owe  to  Mr.  Hanman  ? — I 

cannot  recollect,  but  I  can  refer  and  let  you  know. 
He  also  mentioaed  to  me,  I  think,  that  there  was  a 
little  beer  score  also  in  1857  for  Sir  Robert  Walter 
Garden  which  was  paid  for  by  Mr.  Hanman ;  I  think 
it  was  Mr.  Hanman  he  mentioned  to  me ;  it  was  but 
a  small  amount;  that  was  paid  at  or  about  the  time  of 
the  election ;  Uiere  was  a  little  beer  drawn,  which 
was  paid  for  ;  that  was  in  1857.  I  think  I  told  you 
that  he  said  Mr.  Hanman  had  rubbed  off  3/.,  and  he 
said,  in  addition  to  the  31.,  he  was  ordered  to  draw 
a  little  beer,  which  I  think  he  also  said  was  paid  for 
by  Mr.  Hanman,  but  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the  name 
of  the  person. 

3407.  What  did  it  cost  you  to  take  Cox  through 
the  Court  ? — ^I  could  not  exactly  say ;  I  should  say 
about  7/.  or  8/.  out  of  pocket  in  court  fees. 

3408.  Seven  pounds  or  8/.  out  of  pocket  ? — Yes. 

''  3409.  That  is  allowing  yourself  nothing  for  your 

services  ? — Vo ;  I  was  quite  willing  to  give  them.  I 
could  tell  exactly,  if  it  was  of  any  consequence,  by 
reference  to  the  papers  ;  but  it  was  71.  or  SI.,  as  near 
as  I  can  judge. 

3410.  You  knew  what  it  would  cost  you  at  the 
time  you  offered  to  take  him  through  the  County 
Court  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  a  regulated  scale  of  fees  that 

^         never  varies  unless  there  are  some  extra  meetings,  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

3411.  And  you  intended  that  your  services  should 
be  rendered  to  him  in  that  way,  and  should  be  accepted 
by  him  to  that  extent  as  a  bribe  ? — ^I  did ;  I  do  not 
suppose  he  took  it  as  such ;  I  did  not  try  to  enlighten 
him.  I  considered,  certainly,  that  it  was  equal  to  a 
bribe  in  money ;  he,  perhaps,  did  not  think  so  ;*  and 
I  did  not  explain  it  to  him. 

3412.  We  have  gone  through  the  names  of  those 
persons  you  gave  us  just  now  in  your  examination. 
Are  there  any  other  persons  to  whom  you  gave  bribes, 
or  to  whom  you  made  offers  of  money  ? — I  have 
thought  of  three  others  which  I  have  just  put  down  ; 
I  have  not  thought  of  any  more  at  present ;  one  is 
William  Wilkes,  Huccleoote,  a  namesake,  and  perhaps 
a  very  slight  relative  of  mine. 

3413.  What  is  he  ? — ^A  shoemaker.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  is  a  relative  ;  if  he  is,  he  is  a  very  slight 
one.    And  there  is  a  person  of  the  name  of  Roberts. 

3414.  What  is  his  Chvistian  name  ? — Charles  ;  and 
there  is  Decimus  Best,  senior,  a  guard  at  the  station, 
— a  post-office  guard ;  I  think  he  lives  in  Barton 
Street ;  he  is  a  freeman. 

3415.  What  have  you  to  say  as  regards  Mr.  Wilkes  ? 
— ^I  canvassed  him  at  his  resideoCe  ;  he  was  not  under 
an  obligation  to  me  ;  I  had  done  him  a  little  service, 
not  in  a  pecuniary  way,  but  in  a  business  matter,  in 
which  I  had  pleased  him,  and  I  canvassed  him  for 
Mr.  Monk  ;  he  had  voted  Conservative  before  ;  in  fact 
he  was  alleged  to  have  been  bribed  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, and  was  examined  before  the  Parliamentary 
committee ;  he  denied  that  he  had  received  any  bribe 
then. 

3416.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  That  was  in  1857  ?— Yes ; 
he  denied  that  he  had  been  bribed  theut  and  I  believe 
the  persons  alleged  to  have  bribed  him  also  denied 
that  they  had  bribed  him.  I  have  no  knowledge  at 
all  as  to  whether  he  was  bribed  or  not  at  that  time ; 
but  having  done  a  little  business  for  him  in  which  I 
had  pleased  him,  and  done  some  little  service  to  him, 
I  canvassed  him,  and  thought  that  he  would  oblige 
me  in  return  by  giving  me  a  vote  for  Mr.  Monk,  and 
I  went  over  and  canvassed  him. 

3417.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  offer  him  any 
money  for  his  vote  ? — I  believe  I  asked  him  for  his 
vote  for  Mr.  Monk.  I  knew  he  lived  among  some 
farmers  there  who  were  Conservatives,  and  I  did  not 
think  I  could  ask  him  for  more  than  a  single  vote  ;  I 
asked  him  to  vote  for  Mr.  Monk,  and  I  believe  before 
I  offered  him  anything  he  said  he  would  certainly 
oblige  me,  but  I  would  not  say  positively  whether 
what  passed  about  money  passed  before  or  after. 


8418.  What  did  you  offer  him  ? — My  impression 
is  that  he  promised  to  vote  for  Mr.  Monk  before 
I  offered  him  anything ;  but  at  any  rate  I  told  him 
if  he  would  do  so  I  would  give  him  2L 

8419.  And  he  said  he  would  ?— He  said  he  would 
if  I  had  not  offered  him  anytiiing.  I  said,  "  I  would 
"  rather  make  you  a  remuneration  than  otherwise,", 
and  I  think  I  gave  him  21.  or  1/. ;  I  do  not  know 
which.  He  expressly  told  me  he  would  give  me  the 
vote  without  my  feiving  him  anything.  I  preferred 
discharging  the  obligation,  and  I  believe  I  gave  him 
21.  i  I  will  not  he  sure  whether  it  was  1/.  or  30».  or 
21.  It  was  just  at  the  time  we  thought  of  having  an 
election.  I  hardly  know  whether  Parliamrait  was 
dissolved ;  it  was  very  early  in  the  election  at  any 
rate. 

3420.  Did  you  give  him  21.  ? — I  would  not  be  quite 
sure  whether  I  gave  him  21.  or  II.  or  1/.  10*.  It  was 
just  at  the  time  when  Parliament  was  being  dissolved, 
or  that  we  were  thinking  about  its  being  dissolved. 
I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  it ;  my  impression 
is  it  was  21.  , 

3421.  Did  he  vote  ?— He  did  vote. 

3422.  For  Price  and  Monk  ?— No ;  for  Carden  and 
Monk,  according  to  what  we  had  arranged. 

3423.  Was  that  according  to  the  arrangement  you 
had  made  with  him  ? — Yes  ;  he  said  he  was  willing  to 
do  so  without  any  money.  I  asked  him  also  if  he  could 
prevail  on  any  of  his  acquaintances,  freemen,  to  vote. 

3424.  (  Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Is  he  William  Wilkes  of 
Clare  Street  ? — No  ;  William  Wilkes  of  Hucclecote. 
I  asked  him  if  he  could  prevail  on  any  of  his  friends 
to  vote  ;  I  will  not  be  sure  whether  1  said  for  Price 
and  Monk,  or  for  Monk  only.  He  promised  me  he 
would  try,  and  I  promised  to  give  him  something  for 
his  trouble  if  he  did. 

3425.  And  did  he  secure  any  votes  for  you  ? — ^He 
told  me  of  one  name  which  was  Roberts,  a  person  he 
thought  would  do  what  he  wished. 

3426.  {Mr.  Vaughan^  Did  you  authorize  him  to 
offer  any  money  to  Roberts  or  to  any  one  else  if  they 
would  vote  for  Mr.  Monk  ? — Yes  ;  I  told  him  that  if 
he  could  get  any  friends  of  his  to  vote  for  Mr.  Monk 
I  mentioned  a  sum  I  was  willing  to  give.  I  think  I 
said  2L  or  30«.  or  1/.,  1  forget  which,  and  I  said  I 
would  give  him  something  for  his  trouble. 

3427.  You  mentioned  1/,  21.,  or  30».  ?— Yes ;  I 
could  not  be  certain  as  to  the  sum,  and  I  said  I  would 
give  him  something  for  his  trouble  also.  I  think  I 
said  10(.,  but  I  do  not  bind  myself  to  that.  He  men- 
tioned this  person,  Charles  Roberts,  as  a  person  he 
thought  he  could  be  likely  to  prevail  on.  ^ 

3428.  And  did  you  afterwards  learn  from  him  that 
Charles  Roberts  would  accept  a  sum  of  money  ?— 
He  called  on  me,  and  showed  me  a  note  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Charles  Roberts  or  purporting  to  have 
come  from  Charles  Roberts,  asking  him  to  meet  him 
up  at  Kingsholm  with  reference  to  his  vote ;  that  was 
the  purport  of  his  letter ;  that  he  would  take  his 
advice  or  something  to  that  effect.  Then  he  came 
down  to  me  on  the  evening  of  the  nomination,  and  said 
he  had  seen  Roberts,  and  that  if  I  would  give  him  4/. 
he  thought  he  could  arrange  with  Roberts  to  yote  for 
Mr.  Monk  or  Price  and  Monk,  I  would  not  be  sure 
which;  I  think  it  was  Monk  alone,  and  he  said,  "If 
"  you  will  give  me  the  money  I  will  give  you  my 
"  I.  O.  U.  for  it,  and  if  he  does  not  vote  I  will  pay 
"  you  the  money  back  again,"  or  something  to  that 
effect. 

3429.  What  was  the  result  of  it  ? — I  think  I  said 
I  would  give  him  lOf.  or  1/.  or  something  for  his 
trouble  if  Roberts  did  vote,  and  I  gave  him  the  4/., 
and  he  gave  me  the  L  O.  U. 

3430.  Did  Roberts  vote  ?— Roberts  did  not  vote. 

3431.  He  did  not  vote  at  all  ? — He  did  not  vote  at 
all.  I  saw  William  Wilkes  in  the  course  of  the 
polling  day  in  Westgate  Street,  because  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  was  to  vote  for  Carden  and  Monk,  but 
he  told  me  he  should  try  and  get  something  of  the 
other  side  for  voting  for. Cardffli.  , 
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3432.  Wilkes  said  that  ?— Yes,  to  which  I  had 
no  objectton,  becaase  I  onlj  aske^  him  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Monk. 

3433.  Did  he  afisrwards  tell  70a  that  he  had  got 
anythii^  firom  the  other  side  ? — No  ;  he  said  it  was 
too  late  ;  that  the  Liberals  were  too  much  ahead  ;  that 
the  vote  was  of  no  conseqaence,  and  he  could  not 
make  any  draw  of  them,  or  something  like  that.  I  ^ 
could  not  be  quite  sure  of  the  words  ;  and  then  he 
said  that  if  I  liked  he  would  >go  and  vote  for  Price 
and  Monk.  I  said,  "  No  donbt  70U  will  offend  some- 
"  body  if  you  do,  and  it  is  no  use  to  vote  for  Price 
"  and  Monk  ;  yon  had  better  go  and  vote  for  Garden 
•'  and  Monk,  as  we  agreed  upon."  I  gave  him 
nothing  more  then.  He  called  upon  me  I  think 
some  few  days  after,  or  some  time  after,  I  would  not 
bind  myself  exactly  to  the  time,  and  said  he  had 
given  the  money  to  Roberts  up  at  Trigg's  beerhoose, 
I  think  he  mentioned,  at  Kingshblm,  where  they  had 
been  together  ;  and  I  believe  he  said  he  told  me  cer- 
tainly that  he  himself,  and  I  think  Roberts  with  him, 
had  come  from  there  to  the  "  Swan  and  Falcon "  in 
Longsmith  Street  or  Boll  Lane,  one  or  the  other ; 
it  is  partly  in  one  and  partly  in  the  other, 
I  think,  and  that  there  had  stopped  all  night  in 
a  room  a  lot  of  the  voters  who  had  refreshment  as 
much  as  they  liked  ;  they  were  locked  up,  I  think  he 
said,  or  were  kept  there  all  night,  and  had  as  much  as 
they  liked. 

3434.  Who  was  it  made  that  communication  ? — 
This  William  Wilkes,  and  he  said  that  he  lost 
Roberts,  I  think  ;  that  Roberts  had  got  away  in  the 
morning,  I  think  he  said,  to  go  and  see  what  he  could 
get  to  vote  for  Garden,  or  something  to  that  effect, 
and  he  had  not  seen  any  thing  more  of  him.     ' 

3435.  Who  keeps  the  Swan  and  Falcon  ? — ^Mr. 
John  Smart,  I  think  his  name  is.  I  have  heard,  or 
some  one  has  told  me,  there  was  a  very  large  account 
there  for  refreshments  for  Sir  Robert  Walter  Garden 
on  that  occasion,  and  that  Mr.  Smart  could  not  get 
Ms  money.  He  had  gone  away  from  them,  and  they 
had  not  seen  any  thing  more  of  him  ;  but  he  vaid  he 
had  no  donbt  whatever  that  he  had  voted,  and  of 
course  then  I  did  not  claim  the  4/.  back.  I  think  I 
then  gave  him  1/.  or  30«.,  or  something  like  that,  for 
procuring  Roberts's  vote,  as  I  supposed  he  had,  and  I 
afterwards  found  that  Roberts  did  not  vote; 

3436.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  He  got  the  4/.  ?— He  had 
the  41.  on  the  I.  O.  U.,  and  has  never  paid  me  back. 

3487.  Altogether  it  cost  yon  5L  10s.  if  you  gave 
him  30*.  ? — Yes ;  I  would  not  be  sure  whether  it  was 
SOf.  or  1/. ;  that  was  for  his  trouble  in  procuring 
Roberts.  He  said  he  would  have  voted  to  oblige  me, 
without  the  money,  but  I  pressed  the  money,  because 
I  would  not  have  &n  obligation  placed  upon  me  with- 
out giving  something  to  him  to  discharge  it. 

8438.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  gave  him  4/.  in  order 
that  he  might  obtain  the  vote  of  Roberts  ? — Yes. 

3439.  And  yon  gave  him  1/.  or  30».  afterwards  for 
his  trouble  in  obtaining  that  vote  ? — Yes,  on  my  sup- 
position that  Roberts  had  voted. 

3440.  Now  with  regard  to  Decimus  Best  ?j — I  can- 
vassed Um  at  tJie  station.  I  am  sorry  to  mention  his 
name,  but  being  on  my  oath  I  cannot  avoid  it.  I 
canvassed  him  for  himself  and  his  son,  both  of  whom 
are  freem^i. 

3441.  Whut  offer  did  you  make  to  him  ? — I  did  not 
see  the  son  at  all  at  that  time. 

3442.  The  father  ? — I  am  not  quite  clear  whether 
the  first  time  I  saw  him  I  made  him  any  offer  at  all, 
but  I  certainly  did  ask  him  to  vote  himself  for  Price 
and  Monk,  and  for  his  son  to  do  so  too ;  I  felt  an 
interest  in  having  both  of  them,  ,for .  they  had  always 
voted  Whig  before  the  last  election,  and  1  had  been  at 
very  considerable  trouble  in  getting  the  father,  I 
would  not  be  sure  as  to  the  son,  retained  on'  the 
register,  inasmuch  as  they  were  mail-guards,  and 
there  was  a  question  whether  this  particular  Best  was 
a  carrier  of  letters  or  not,  so  as  to  be  disqualified.  I 
had  taken  considerable  interest  in  getting  him  on  the 
Liberal  side,  and  I  was  rarprisedto  find  he  had  voted 


for  Garden  at  the  last  election,  when  I  took  no  interest    q_  p  xf^ni^_ 
in  it.     I  thought  I  had  a  sort  of  claim  upon  him.  

3443.  Did  the  son  also  vote  the  same  way,  for  Car-    *9  Sept  1859. 
den,  at  the  former  election  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  came  to.     — ^— — — 
the  conclusion  that  there  must  have  been  some  mal- 
practices. 

3444.,  What  did  you  offer  to  Decimus  Best  ?— I 
think  the  first  time  I  saw  him — ^but  my  recollection  is 
rather  imperfect  as  to  these  two— I  offered  him  3/. 
apiece  for  himself  and  his  son  to  vote  for  Price  and 
Monk.  My  impression  is,  although  my  memory  is 
rather  defective  as  to  this  case,  that  he  said,  "  If  yon 
"  will  make  it  4/.  it  shall  be  all  right,"  or  something 
like  that,  and  that  he  would  speak  to  his  son. 

3445.  Four  pounds  for  each  ? — Yes ;  I  think  that  was 
it,  but  I  would  not  bind  myself  exactly  to  the  very  words 
in  this  case.    It  was  very  early  in  the  election. 

3446.  What  did  you  say  upon  that  ? — Whether  I 
said  it  tdiould  be  so,  or  whether  I  promised  to  see  him 
again  after  he  had  seen  his  son,  I  do  not  know. 

3447.  What  did  you  pay  him  ? — I  paid  him  nothing 
then  ;  but  I  did  see  him  again,  and  he  said  he  had 
seen  his  son,  and  that  his  son  was  under  some  obliga- 
tions to  somebody  who  had  assisted  him  in  a  long 
illness,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  he  could  not 
vote  otherwise  than  to  oblige  that  person,  and  that 
would  1^,1  think  he  said.  Garden  ;  he  did  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  person  to  me,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
pressed  it.    . 

3448.  He  said  he  was  under  an  obligation  to  some- 
one who  had  assisted  him  in  illness  ? — ^In  a  long 
illness,  and  that  he  supposed  he  would  vote  for  Garden. 
He  said,  "  I  think  I  mast  vote  for  Garden  myself  one 
«  vote." 

3449.  And  did  he  ? —  Yes  ;  but  somethilig  more 
passed.  "  I  must  give  him  one  vote,  bat  the  other 
"  vote  I  am  willing  to  divide,"  and  I  think  he  said, 
"  for  either  Liberal  you  like  to  name."  Then  he  said, 

at  one  of  the  interviews,  I  will  not  be  sure  which  it  ' 

was,  "  You  know  I  am  getting  an  old  man,  and  my 
"  situation  here  may  cease  at  a  week's  notice,"  or 
something  of  that  kind,  "  and  I  want  to  have  the 
"  Bartlemas  "  (that  is  a  public  charity  in  the  town  ; 
it  is  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  but  we  call  it  Bartle- 
mas). He  said  that  if  he  voted  for  Garden  he  had 
been  promised  that  he  could  have  it.  I  would  not 
pledge  myself  whether  he  said  that  he  was  promised, 
or  whether  he  said  that  he  believed  he  could  get  it 
without  saying  that  he  had  been  promised,  but  my 
belief  is  that  he  sud  he  had  been  promised  Bartlemas 
on  the  first  vacancy. 

3450.  What  is  your  impression  on  the  subject  ? 

My  impression  is  thathe  said  he  was  sure  of  it,  though 
he  may  have  said  that  he  could  get  it  the  first 
vacancy. 

3451.  If  he  would  vote  for.  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— 
If  he  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden.  I  am  not 
qnite  clear  whether  he  did  not  put  it  as  a  view  of  his 
own  that  he  could  get  it,  without  a  promise  being 
made  ;  I  am  not  positive  about  it,  but  I  think  he  said 

he  had  been  promised  it,  and  then  he  went  ,on  to  say  ' 

that  if  I  could  promise  him  the  same  thing  on  behalf 
of  my  party  he  would  vote  for  Price  and  Monk.  I 
told  him  that  I  had  no  connexion  or  interest  whatever 
with  the  Gharity  Trustees,  and  that  I  always  liked  to 
discharge  my  obligations  at  once  in  money. 

3452.  Did  "you  pay  him  any  money  ? — ^I  gave  him, 
I  believe,  at  that  time  21.,  and  I  did  not  see  him  again 
about  it ;  I  thought  the  thing  was  settled ;  that  he 
would  vote  for  Garden  and  Monk.  I  afterwards  heard 
that  he  voted  for  Garden  and  Price;  and  perhaps 
here  I  had  better  make  a  little  confession;  at  the  time 
I  did  not  see  any  harm  in  it;  I  learnt  from  Mr.  Jacobs 
at  the  Dustpan,  that  he  had  given  of  lent  him  21.,  I 
would  not  be  sure  which,  on  the  day  of  polling  ;  Mr. 
Best  had  gone  there,  and  said  I  had  sent  him  to  get  it. 
I  believe  that  is  what  Mr.  Jacobs  said,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  did  ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  having 
told  him  anything  of  the  kind,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  did. 
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3453.  You  do  not  believe  that  70U  told  Best  to  go 
to  Jacobs  and  get  another  21.  ? — ^No.  He  also  voted  for 
Garden  and  Price.  1  saw  him,  I  think,  last  Saturday 
night  in  the  street,  and  told  him  I  had  heard  of  his 
getting  this  2L  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  I  asked  him  if  he 
could  give  me  any  information  as  to  what  he  got 
to  vote  for  Garden  this  time  and  in  1857.  He  said 
he  could  give  ma  no  information.  As  I  thought 
he  was  not  telling  the  truth,  I  said  if  he  would  I 
would  give  him  the  21.  to  take  back  to  Jacobs  if  it  was 
a  loan  ;  but  he  still  hesitated.  I  was  anxious  to  obtain 
some  information,  if  I  could,  against,  the  Gonservatives, 
and  I  asked  him  to  go  with  me  into  Mr.  Henley's  shop 
at  the  Gross,  and  I  and  Mr.  Henley  both  asked  him  if 
he  could  give  us  any  information.  He  said  he  could 
not. 

3454.  Tliis  was  some  time  after  the  election,  was 
it  not? — This  was  last  Saturday.  I  said,  "  Well,  you 
"  had  better  consider  of  it,  and  see  Mr.  Henley  on 
"  Monday  morning."  He  said  he  would.  He  saw 
him,  I  believe,  but  not  t«  my.  knowledge.  On  Mon- 
day morning  I  saw  Henley,  and  I  said,  "  Here  is  this 
"  21.  for  Best,  if  you  can  get  him  to  give  you  any 
"  information  ;  let  him  go  and  pay  back  Mr.  Jacobs, 
"  if  he  borrowed  the  money  of  him."  He  said, 
"  What  if  he  will  not  tpll  ?"  I  said,  "  Well,  you 
"  must  use  your  own  discretion  about  the  21."  I 
afterwards  beard  that  Mr.  Henley  let  him  have  the 
21.,  taking  Best's  I.  O.  U.  for  it.  Mr.  Henley  also 
told  me  that  ho  still  declined  to  give  information,  and 
in  fact  that  he  could  not  give  any. 

3455.  Did  you  get  any  information  from  him  ? — 
No  ;  I  left  it  to  Mr.  Henley.  Mr.  Henley  gave  him 
the  21.,  and  told  him  to  consider  of  it ;  and  I  believe 
he  took  the  21.  back  to  Mr.  Jacobs  ;  I  do  not  know  of 
my  own  knowledge,  but  it  was  said  to  be  a  loan.  I 
thought  that  Mr.  Jacobs  might,  under  those  circum- 
stances, omit  to  mention  Best's  name  if  he  was 
examined.  I  thought  at  tho  time  I  was  doing  this 
there  was  no  harm  in  it ;  but  I  afterwards  thought 
that  by  letting  Best  have  this  21.  to  take  back  to 
Mr.  Jacobs,  I  might  cause  Mr.  Jacobs  to  make  some 
mistake  in  his  evidence,  so  I  sent  to  Mr.  Jacobs  to 
tell  him  to  mention  the  facts,  because  I  began  to 
think  there  might  be  something  wrong  in  it,  and 
therefore  I  wished  to  be  candid,  and  state  the  facts  at 
once,  instead  of  waiting  for  them  to  be  told  by  some 
one  else. 

3456.  Did  Best  make  any  communication  to  you 
besides  that  which  you  have  now  mentioned  ? — No,  he 
did  not.  I  did  not  believe  him  when  he  said  there 
was  nothing  done;  but  he  persisted  in  saying  there 
was  not. 

3457.  Gan  you  mention  the  name  of  any  other  per- 
sons whose  votes  you  endeavoured  to  procure,  or  did 
procure,  by  giving  money  or  by  making  any  promise 
for  the  vote  ? — 1  do  not  recollect  any  at  this  time. 
I  will  not  pledge  myself  that  I  might  not  recollect 
some  others  on  consideration,  but  I  do  not  at  this 
present  time. 

3458.  It  may  bo  that  on  further  consideration  you 
will  recollect  some  other  names  ? — It  may  be  so,  and 
if  I  do  I  hope  you  will  not  think  that  I  am  now 
keeping  them  back  for  any  sinister  purpose. 

3459.  I  have  not  got  exactly  the  amount  of  the 
various  sums  that  you  paid  and  gave  away,  but  can 
you  tell  me  what  the  amount  was  ? — I  cannot  tell 
you  distinct  from  some  other  payments  I  made. 

3460.  A  sum  of  30/.  to  40/.,  I  understand  ?— Yes, 
but  that  is  not  the'  whole  ;  the  total  amount  of  my 
outlay  for  political  purposes  at  the  last  election  was 
as  near  as  may  be  90/. 

3461.  That  money  was  expended  partly  in  paying 
different  parties  tho  sums  you  have  mentioned,  and  in 
what  other  way  ? — I  advanced  10/.  to  Thomas  Brewer 
Monk  on  the  Saturday  evening  when  ho  wanted  to 
pay  some  messengers,  and  had  not  either  any  or 
enough  money.  He  was  short  of  money  to  pay  his 
messengers,  and  I  had  some  money  in  my  pocket,  so 
I  said,  "  I  will  let  you  have  10/.,  if  you  like,"  and  I 


did  do  so.     I  advanced  on  two  occasions  18/.  lOf.  to 
Henley  ;  one  a  sum  of  3/.  1U«.,  and  the  other  12/. 

3462.  What  did  you  advance  that  money  to  him 
for  ? — He  was  engaged  in  canvassing  out- voters,  and 
wanted  some  money  to  pay  travelling  expenses,  and 
perhaps  to  make  some  little  advances  to  the  out- 
voters ;  he  had  a  discretion  with  respect  to  it,  and  will 
give  his  own  account  of  what  he  did  with  the  money. 
I  do  not  know  the  particulars. 

3463.  To  whom  else  did  you  advance  money  ?— 
I  do  not  think  I  advanced  any  other  sum. 

3464.  What  did  you  pay  besides  ?— I  paid  12/1  for 
the  band  that  played  after  the  return,  and  I  paid  4/. 
or  4/.  As.  for  bell  ringing  ;  I  spent  in  going  about 
21.  or  3/.,  perhaps,  in  personal  refreshments  for 
myself,  or  if  a  person  asked  me  if  I  would  stand 
a  glass,  I  did  ;  idtogether  it  came  as  near  as  may  be 
to  90/. 

3465.  Whose  money  was  that  ? — My  own. 

3466.  All  of  it  ?— Every  shilling. 

3467.  Did  any  one  request  you  to  supply  money 
for  these  purposes  ? — No  one  requested  me ;  in  fact  I 
do  not  believe,  till  I  told  it  to-day,  that  anybody 
knew  that  I  had  done  so  ;  they  know  that  I  must 
have  spent  some  money,  I  presume,  but  I  do  not 
think  any  one  knows,  except  the  persons  who  received 
and  myself,  about  the  bells  or  the  band,  for  instance. 

3468.  Was  it  represented  to  yon  that  if  you  made 
disbursements  on  account  of  the  Liberal  candidates 
you  should  be  repaid  7— It  was  not. 

3469.  Have  you  made  any  claim  upon  any  person 
to  be  reimbursed  the  amount  ? — I  have  not. 

3470.  Have  you  any  expectation  that  it  will  be 
repaid  to  you  ?— I  have  no  such  expectation  now  ;  I 
had  a  general  expectation  at  the  time  that  some  how 
or  other  I  should  get  the  money  paid  back  by  some- 
body if  I  made  a  claim  for  it ;  but  I  bad  no  one  in 
particular  to  look  to,  nor  any  one  in  particular  that 
asked  me  or  requested  or  authorized  me  ;  no  one  in 
fact  that  authorized  me. 

3471.  The  expenditure  of  that  money  was  a  volun* 
tary  sacrifice  in  support  of  Liberal  principles? — Yes; 
and  for  these  reasons :  I  had  read  a  speech  of  Sir 
Robert  Walter  Garden's  at  the  nomination  (which  I 
think  I  have  now  about  me)  several  times,  and^in 
that  speech  I  saw  some  statements  of  his  which  par- 
ticularly struck  me.  I  will  read  you  the  words  which 
made  an  impression  on  my  mind.  He  said,  "  No ;  if 
"  I  ever  get  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Gommons,  it  shall 
"  be  .for  my  own  character  and  from  the  free  and 
"  unbiassed  votes  of  the, electors ;"  that  was  one 
passage ;  in  another  passage  he  said,  he  was  sure  his 
friends  around  him  would  not  think  of  bringing  him 
here  on  bribery  principles,  when  he  held  that  book 
in  his  hands,  that  book  being  the  Report  of  the 
Bribery  Gommissioners  at  St.  Alban's ;  another  pas- 
sage which  particularly  struck  me  was  this,  "  Every 
"  promise  he  had  received  had  been  given  by  inde- 
"  pendent,  honest  voters  ;  he  pledged  his  word  that 
"  he  would  not  buy  a  single  vote,  and  he  believed 
"  those  associated  with  him  had  the  same  honour  and 
"  integrity."  I  believed  that  by  those  announce- 
ments he  had  thrown  the  Liberal  party  off  their 
guard. 

3472.  Are  those  ^tracts  made  from  some  speech 
made  by  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — ^Yes,  in  1857.  I 
thought  that  the  Liberal  party  believing  him  and  his 
friends  to  be  pure  determined  that  they  would  be 
pure  themselves  ;  whereas,  instead  of  being  pure,  Sir 
Robert  Garden's  party  resorted  to  bribery  ;  that  was 
one  reason  which  induced  me  to  make  this  voluntary 
sacrifice  ;  another  reason  (and  that  induced  me  to  do 
what  otherwise  I  should  probably  not  have  done)  was 
that  I  read  a  leading  article  in  the  "Times  "  newspaper 
which  announced  that  100,000/.  had  been  subscribed 
by  the  premier  and  by  some  of  the  peers  for  the 
purpose  of  its  being  sent  down  to  the  borough  con- 
stituencies, and  being  there  distributed  in  bribery,  to 
keep  up  the  Gonservative  Government ;  and  I  thought 
that  if  tho  premier  of  England  and  the  peers  of 
England  subscribed  their  money  for  such  purposes, 
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there  was  no  great  ain  in  a  hnmble  individual  like 
myself  resorting  to  similar  means ;  thilt  it  was  that 
induced  me  to  do  what  I  should  have  been  otherwise 
sorry  to  do,  and  which  I  am  sorry  to  confess  here  to- 
day  I  did  ;  there  was  another  thing  which '  biassed 
my  mind  at  the  time,  and  that  was  on  this  particular 
Saturday,  when  I  believe  I  committed  some  of  these 
Acts  ;  I  read  in  the  "  Times  "  Sir  James  Grraham's 
speech  at  Carlisle,  in  which,  he  declared  positively 
that  the  statement  about  the  subscription  by  the 
Carlton  Club  was  a  fact,  and  I  thought  that  Sir  James 
would  not  have  made  such  a  statement  as  that  unless 
he  believed  it  to  be  true  ;  that  being  so,  I  thought 
there  was  no  great  harm  in  me  as  a  Liberal  resorting 
to  illegal  acts  in  order  to  counteract  similar  acts  on 
the  part  of  the  Conservatives.  I  have  here  a  little 
extract  which  I  cut  from  a  newspaper;  a  Liberal 
writing  to  the  "  Morning  Star  "  positively  states  that 
it  is  a  fact  that  this  money  has  been  subscribed  ;  it 
says  that  60,000/.  had  been  subscribed  to  influence 
the  electors,  and  it  mentions  several  places  to  which 
money  was  to  be  sent  down  from  the  Carlton,  and 
the  amounts  of  money  so  sent ;  it  says  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Joliffe  and  Colonel  William  Taylor  can  tell 
all  about  it ;  my  strong  impression  is  that  some 
portion  of  that  money  came  here  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Gloucester  election,  and  I  think  I  may  fairly  ask 
you  to  have  all  those  persons  at  the  Carlton  Club 
examined  before  you,  so  that  you  may  know  whether 
8ome  of  that  money  did  not  come  here  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  election  of  Sir  Robert  Walter  Carden, 
for  I  have  heard  it  has  been  admitted  by  Mr.  Clarke  in 
this  court  that  Mr.  Frail  was  seen  here  in  Gloucester. 
In  the  paragraph  to  which  I  refer  it  is  said,  "  If  the 
candidate  hesitates  to  go  to  the  expense,  an  offer  of 
'■  oClOL  or  1,000/.  assistance  out  of  this  common  fund 
"  is  made  by  the  managers."  I  am  not  in  a  situation 
to  prove  it,  but  from  what  I  observe  of  the  Conserva- 
tive tactics  in  Gloucester,  I  believe  that  some  portion 
of  that  fund  came  here. 

3473.  You  state  these  as  reasons  which  in  your 
judgment  warranted  you  in  resorting  to  bribery  ? — 
Yes. 


3474.  Before  you  yourself  entered  npon  that 
course  of  bribery  which  you  have  described,  were 
you  aware  that  bribery  was  being  practised  by  the 
friends  of  Sir  Bobert  Carden  ?—  I  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  it  in  my  own  mind,  because  I  had 
road  the  evidence  in  the  House  of  Coramous,  and  had 
been  informed  by  one  voter,  at  any  rate,  that  he  had 
received  money.  I  had  no  doubt  that  it  had  been 
done  in  1857. 

-  8475.  I  am  referring  to  the  election  of  1859  ? — ^I 
could  not  say  that  I  bad  at  that  time  any  positive 
information  of  it,  but  I  suspected  their  general  tactics 
80  much  that  I  believed  it. 

3476.  Did  you  yourself  take  an  active  part  in  the 
election  of  1857  ? — I  did  not. 

3477.  Have  you  any  information  which  you  are 
able  to  afford  to  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to 
that  election  ? — ^I  think  I  have. 

3478.  If  you  have  any  information  with  regard  to 
that  election,  perhaps  you  will  commnnicate  what 
you  know  to  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Coleridge  ? — ^I 
will  take  care  it  shall  be  done  in  due  time. 

3479.  {Mr  Fitzgerald.)  Had  you  canvassed  Glou- 
cester before  this  election  ? — Certainly  not  in  1867. 
I  have  taken  an  interest  in  prior  elections. 

3480.  Is  this  the  first  election  at  which  yoa 
resorted  to  the  practices  you  have  mentioned  ? — ^Iwill 
not  undertake  to  say  that.  I  will  undertake  to  say  that 
it  was  to  a  very  small  extent,  at  any  rate,  and  not  out 
of  my  own  means  ;  but  if  you  go  back  to  prior  elec- 
tions, my  impression  is,  with  all  due  respect  to  you, 
that  it  will  not  be  lawful  for  you  to  inquire  beyond  the 
election  of  1855,  as  that,  I  believe,  was  a  pure  elec- 
tion.    You  best  know  whether  I  am  right  or  not. 

3481.  I  only  asked  the  question  generally,  because 
I  understood  you  to  say  you  were  induced  to  resort  to 
bribery  for  the  reasons  you  have  given  ? — I  think  you 
will  &id  that  anything  I  did  before  was  to  a  very 
small  extent ;  I  can  now  give  you  the  amount  of  the 
different  debts  in  Cox's  case.  Mr.  Cooke's  is  about 
10/. 

3482.  And  Hanman  ?  —  Hanm^n  is  put  at 
10/.  13s.  lOd. 


G.  P.  WMet. 
99  Sept  1859. 


Thomas  Brewer  Monk  sworn  and  examined. 


r.  B.  Monk. 


3482.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  keep  the  Running 
Horse  Inn  ? — Yes. 

3483.  In  what  street  is  that  ? — ^In  Barton  Street. 

3484.  You  are  the  agent  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
Gloucester  ? — I  am. 

3485.  Do  you  attend  to  the  registration  for  the 
Liberal  party  ? — I  do. 

3486.  You  remember  it  was  proposed  that  Mr. 
Monk  should  stand  as  a  candidate  at  the  last  election  ? 
— I  recollect  it  was  proposed  that  lie>should  do  so. 

3487.  When  that  proposal  was  made  were  you 
requested  to  exert  yourself  for  the  return  of  Mr.  Monk 
and  Mr.  Price  ? — I  was. 

3488.  By  whom  were  you  requested  to  act  ? — By 
several  gentlemen  and  members  of  the  Reform  Club. 


3489.  Can  you  mention  their  names  ? — When  it 
was  first  understood  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a 
vacancy,  or  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  dissolution, 
a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Reform  Club  was 
called  to  request  a  Liberal  candidate  to  stand  on  the 
Liberal  .«ide  ;  and  then  it  was  mooted  who  should  be 
the  second  candidate  ;  the  Reform  Club  that  evening 
deputed  their  committee  of  management  to  meet  and 
consult  with  several  gentlemen,  or  any  gentleman  that 
could  be  thought  of  to  come  forward  in  the  Liberal 
interest ;  I  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  that  com- 
mittee, though  not  a  member  of  it.  Several  gentle- 
men were  spoken  of,  and  at  last  some  member  of  the 
committee,  who  I  forget,  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr. 
Monk. 


William  Matthews  sworn  and  examined. 


3491.  (Mr.  Vaughan.')  You  are  the  under-sheriff 
for  Gloucester  ? — For  the  city  of  Gloucester. 

3492.  Do  you  produce  the  register  of  voters  for 
the  years  1858  and  1859  ? — I  do  {producing  it). 

3493.  Just  look  at  that  {showing  a  book  to  the  wit' 


ness),  and  tell  me  if  that  is  a  correct  copy  of  the 
register  ? — That  is  a  certified  copy ;  I  have  the 
original  register  here. 

3494.  You  have  no  doubt  that  that  is  accurate  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 


W.  Mattkew$. 


'£.  B.  Monk's  examination  resumed. 


r.  B.  Monk. 


3495.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Will  you  proceed  with  your 
statement,  if  you  please? — There  were  only  two  parties 
there,  I  believe,  that  were  not  members  of  the  Reform 
Club,  and  those  were  myself  and  William  Probcrt, 
junior.  Those  were  nil  who  were  present  that  did 
not  belong  to  the  appointed  committee  of  the  Reform 
Club.  There  were  several  local  gentlemen  mentioned 
first,  and  after  some  deliberation  Mr.  Monk's  name 
was  mentioned. 


3496.  Do  you  remember  that  then  it  was  that  Mr. 
Monk  was  declared  to  be  a  candidate  with  Mr.  Price 
in  the  Liberal  interest  ? — Yes. 

3497.  Upon  that  you  then,  at  the  request  of  the 
friends  of  Price  and  Monk,  took  part  in  the  conduct 
and  management  of  the  election  ? — ^I  did. 

3498.  You  were  employed  a  good  deal,  I  believe, 
at  the  committee-room  in  Westgate  Street? — Yes, 
that  was  my  place  ;  that  was  where  I  was  considered 
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T.  B.  MmJt.     to  be  eagaged  to  attend.    I  had  to  attend  to  tbe  mes- 

sengers  and  clerks  principally. 

29  Sept.  1859.        3499.  I  understand  you  employed  all  the  messen- 

— — gers  ? — I  either  employed  them,  or  deputed  some  one 

to  employ  them  for  me. 

3500.  And  you  paid  them  ? — ^Yes,  or  ordered  some 
one  to  pay  them. 

3501.  Did  you  keep  a  book  containing  a  list  of 
them  ? — ^I  kept  a  copy  of  tbem.  I  had  them  in  a 
rough  book,  which  I  have  not  by  me  now,  but  I  have 
the  list  that  I  paid  them  from  {producing  it). 

3502.  What  is  the  total  number  ? — Messengers, 
112,  and  of  Uiose  70  were  voters;  clerks,  24,  and 
oat  of  them  five  were  voters. 

3503.  In  appointing  tiiose  70  messengers  who  were 
voters,  did  yon  not  appoint  them  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  their  votes  ? — I  did. 

3504.  You  appointed  them  without  expecting  that 
they  should  render  any  service  for  the  money 
they  were  to  receive  ? — No,  I  did  not ;  every  man,  I 
supposed,  would  do  a  fair  portion  of  the  work.  I 
never  employed  any,  that  I  recollect,  who  were  not 
to  do  something  for  it. 

3505.  What  work  were  tbey  to  do? — ^Anything 
that  was  to  be  done.  There  were  some  of  them  daily 
appointed  to  go  with  the  diflferent  canvassing  parties, 
delivering  bills  and  notes,  and  anything  that  was  to 
be  done.  I  appointed  a  clerk  to  attend  to  them,  to 
keep  a  daily  register  of  all  they  did  ;  every  man  who 
was  employed,  and  the  work  they  did.  He  died,  un- 
fbrtunately,  about  a  week  ago,  or  he  would  have  been 
able  to  prove  that  every  man  did  some  work. 

3506.  What  portion  of  the  day  should  yon  say 
those  70  men  were  employed? — I  left  it  entirely 
to  the  clerk  to  look  after  the  messengers,  to  employ 
them,  and  to  dispose  of  the  labour  equally  among 
them. 

3507.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  What  was  the  name  of 
the  clerk  ? — Joseph  Bickley. 

3508.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  think  that  any  of 
those  messengers  who  were  voters  were  employed  as 
much  as  three  hours  a  day  ? — I  should  not  like  to  be 
positive  about  that. 

3509.  To  the  best  of  your  belief,  was  any  one  of 
those  70  messengers  employed  more  than  three  hours 
a  day  ? — ^Yes  ;  some  less,  and  others  more,  and  some 
not  at  all  for  all  I  know.  I  would  not  pretend  to  be 
positive  upon  that  point. 

3510.  What  was  the  work  of  the  other  42  messen- 
gers who  were  not  voters  ? — ^I  dare  say  that  they  did 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  work  ;  it  is  usual  to  make 
the  non- voters  do  the  greatest  portion  of  it. 

3511.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  42  who  were 
non-voters  were  sufficient  to  do  the  work  which 
would  have  to  be  discharged  for  the  committee-room  ? 
—I  do. 

3512.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  greater  portion  of 
those  messengers  who  were  voters  spent  the  day  in 
eating  and  drinking  at  different  public-houses  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  they  did  ;  I  will  not  swear  positively 
they  did  not ;  some  portion  of  them  may,  but  not  the 
majority  of  them ;  there  were  a  few,  perhaps  half  a 
dozen,  idle  fellows  that  would  do  such  a  thing  ;  but 
that  was  by  no  means  a  regular  thing. 

3513.  Where  were  the  112  messengers? — They 
were  very  large  premises.  Our  committee-rooms 
were  very  large.  I  do  not  think  they  were  all  there 
together. 

3514.  Did  you  not  employ  those  70  voters  as  mes- 
sengers with  a  view  to  give  them  a  certain  sum  of 
money  per  day  for  their  votes  ? — In  answer  to  that 
I  would  say  that  men,  generally  voters,  would  come 
to  me,  and  say,  what  would  I  give  them  for  their 
votes.  I  said,  "  I  do  not  understand  bribery ;  we 
cannot  go  into  that ;  it  is  rather  too  early,"  because  it 
was  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  the  election; 
and  they  said,  "  If  you  do  not  employ  us  in  some  way 
"  we  shall  go  over  to  the  other  side;"  and  rather 
than  let  ^em  go  over  to  the  other  side  I  employed 
them  88  messengers  ;  that  is  the  fact. 


8515.  You  said  you  did  not  understand  bribery  ? — 
Not  a  fortnight  before  ;  it  was  rather  too  early;  it  was 
three  weeks  before  the  election. 

3516.  Would  you  have  employed  any  of  those  70 
if  they  had  not  been  voters  ? — ^I  employed  non-voters 
as  weU. 

3517.  Would  you  have  employed  any  of  those  70 
if  they  had  not  been  voters  ? — Their  being  voters  was 
a  great  recommendation,  no  doubt ;  I  employed  them 
with  the  view  of  getting  their  votes  ;  that  I  admit. 

3518.  And  if  they  had  not  been  votera  you  would 
not  have  employed  them? — I  probably  should,  because, 
you  see,  I  employed  42  who  were  not  voters. 

3519.  Were  any  of  those  persons  engaged  as  mes* 
sengers  at  the  request  of  other  parties  ? — Yes ;  some 
of  them. 

3520.  Can  you  tell  me  who  liie  persons  were  who 
requested  you  to  employ  men  as  messengers  ?— I 
received  several  notes  from  several  people  belonging 
to  the  party  on  several  occasions  saying,  "  I  shall  be 
"  glad  if  you  will  employ  so  and  so ;  he  is  out  of 
"  employ,  and  his  family  is  destitute  ;"  and  if  they 
were  electors  I  employed  them. 

8521.  Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  any  persons 
who  requested  you  to  employ  electors  as  messengers  ? 
— Ye^  ;  I  recollect  receiving  a  note  from  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Calderbank,  recommending  a  man,  a  non-voter. 

3322.  But  as  to  the  employment  oi  persons  who 
were  voters  ?— No  ;  I  cannot  charge  my  memory.  I 
know  I  did  receive  a  few  such  recommendations.  But  at 
this  period  I  cannot  say  who  the  parties  were.  I  never 
kept  the  notes,  and  cannot  call  tiiem  to  mind  now. 

3523.  With  regard  to  those  42  messengers  who 
were  non-voters,  were  those  persons  the  relatives 
or  friends  of  voters  ? — Some  of  them  were,  no  doubt, 
and  some  of  them  were  not. 

3524.  Did  you  employ  those  persons  in  the  same 
manner  as  you  employed  persons  who  were  voters, 
in  order  to  secure  the  votes  of  those  who  were 
voters  ? — Some  of  them  were  in  that  position. 

3625.  Does  this  list,  or  do  these  papers  which  you 
have  handed  in,  distinguish  between  those  who  were 
voters  and  those  who  were  not  voters? — I  have  ticked 
all  that  were  voters  with  blacklead  pencil. 

3526.  And  have  you  also  put  any  mark  against  those 
who  were  the  relatives  of  voters  ? — ^No,  I  have  not. 

3527.  I  wish  you  would  do  that  ? — I  will  do  so, 
and  give  you  the  list  to-morrow,  if  you  will  return  it 
to  me.     ( The  list  is  hanekd  back  to  the  witness.) 

3528.  What  was  the  total  amount  that  you  paid  to 
messengers  up  to  the  close  of  the  election  ? — I  have 
got  it  all  put  together  ;  messengers  and  clerks  alto- 
gether was  407/.  9s.  6d. 

8529.  You  have  lumped  them  together  ? — Yes. 
3580.  And  how  much  out  of  that  was  for  clerks  ? 
— .i'86. 

3531.  Does  that  407/.  9».  6d.  include  all  you  have 
paid  from  the  commencement  of  the  election  up  to  the 
present  time  ? — For  messengers  and  clerks  do  yon 
mean  ? 

3532.  Yes  ?— Yes  ;  that  includes  all  I  have  paid. 
I  have  paid  no  more  than  that;  in  fact,  I  do  not 
think  I  have  paid  all  that  yet. 

3533.  But  that  407/.  9s  .6d.  covers  all  you  have 
paid  ? — Yes. 

3534.  That  will  include  all  the  money  you  have 
during  and  since  the  election  ? — For  messengers  and 
clerks. 

3535.  I  confine  my  question  to  that?— I  believe  that 
is  the  whole  of  it,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  unless 
there  should  be  a  mistake  in  the  calculation  of  figures; 
I  never  cast  it  up  myself ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing else. 

3536.  How  much  a  day  did  you  pay  to  the  mes- 
sengers ? — ^Three  shillings  and  sixpence. 

3587.  To  all  the  messengers  ? — Yes ;  we  made  no 
distinction  in  messengers. 

3538.  You  made  no  distinction  between  those  who 
were  voters  and  those  who  were  not  voters  ? — None 
whatever.  I  should  like  to  explain,  there  arc  two 
names  who  appear  there  as  messengers  who  were  made 
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doorkeepers,  and  were  paid  Is.  6d,  more  each,  which 
is  charged  in  the  auditor's  account.  Truman  and 
Harris  were  called  doorkeepers. 

3539.  In  this  account  there  is  a  sum  of  152/.  9<. 
for  messengers;  is  that  sum  included  in  the  other 
return  ? — Yes. 

3540.  And  there  is  an  account  of  86/.  9«.  6d.  for 
•lerks ;  is  that  also  included  in  the  amount  jou  have 
just  now  stated  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  included. 

3541.  When  was  it  that  you  first  began  to  employ 
these  messengers  ? — The  date  will  show.  I  think  it 
was  on  April  the  6th  that  a  feW  were  employed. 

3542.  And  did  you  then  begin  to  employ  the  mes- 
sengers ;  and  did  you  receive  other  messengers  from 
(hat  time  down  to  the  close  of  the  election  ? — Yes, 
I  did. 

3543.  Down  to  the  end  of  April  ? — ^Yes,  down  to 
the  end  of  April. 

3544.  How  much  did  you  pay  the  clerks  ? — £S6 
something. 

3545.  How  much  a  day  ? — They  varied.  There 
were  some  juveniles  among  them  ;  some  young  men 
who  did  not  get  as  much  as  the  others. 

3546.  From  what  to  what  did  they  vary  ? — 5*.,  4«., 
and  some  7s.  6d, ;  two  or  three,  I  think,  were  paid 
1s.6d. 

3547.  Did  you  undertake  the  arrangement  with  the 
public  house  keepers  in  Gloucester  ? — What  for  ? 

3548.  For  refreshment  of  various  sorts  to  the  voters? 
— No,  never  ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  I  was 
not  aware  that  there  were  any  orders  given  for  any 
refreshments  to  be  given  to  any  voters. 

3549.  Did  you  make  any  arrangement  with  any 
public  house  keepers  for  supplying  refreshments  for 
messengers  ? — I  may  have  ordered  some  beer  to  be 
sent  from  some  neighbouring  house  for  the  committee 
room,  but  it  was  a  very  small  quantity  ;  altogether 
it  would  not,  I  should  suppose,  exceed  a  sovereign. 

3550.  Do  you  not  know  that  messengers  in  the  Li- 
beral interest  had  the  opportunity  of  going  into  public 
houses  in  Gloucester,  and  eating  and  drinking  as  they 
thought  proper  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

3551.  Without  paying  themselves  ? — No,  I  do  not. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  messengers  did  go 
into  public  houses,  and  eat  and  drink,  and  promise  to 
pay,  and  never  paid  at  all. 

3552.  But  without  promising  to  pay  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  there  were  any. 

3553.  Was  there  a  bill  for  refreshments  you  had 
yourself  supplied  at  the  Running  Horse  against  the 
Liberal  candidates  ? — I  certainly  supplied  ever  so 
much  refreshment  that  I  never  got  paid  for. 

3554.  To  whom  did  you  supply  refreshments  that 
you  never  got  paid  for  ? — The  messengers  who  re- 
sorted to  my  house  after  they  had  done  their  work 
were  supplied  with  what  they  required,  as  far  as 
drink  was  concerned,  but  I  do  not  think  we  supplied 
them  with  any  food. 

3555.  You  contented  yourself  with  supplying  them 
with  beer? — ^Yes;  and  when  we  settled  with  the  messen- 
gers ever  so  many  of  them  paid  a  certain  proportion. 

3556.  What  is  the  amount  you  consider  you  have 
not  been  reimbursed,  or  which  is  due  to  you  for  re- 
freshments "supplied  to  messengers  during  the  election? 
— I  cannot  state  the  amount :  I  never  kept  any  ac- 
count ;  in  fact,  I  could  not,  not  being  at  home,  and 
my  wife  neglected  it. 

3557.  Could  you  form  no  idea  ? — ^I  can  give  a  rough 
guess ;  I  should  think  I  was  at  least  20/.  out  of  pocket. 
I  consider  that  they  drank  20/.  worth  of  beer,  for 
which  they  did  n<ft  pay. 

3558.  For  which  you  never  got  paid  ? — I  do  not  say 
I  never  got  paid.  I  never  had  an  order  to  supply  any 
refreshments  j  I  did  it  on  my  own  authority,  and  hav- 
ing received  sums  for  different  purposes,  for  treating, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  I  considered  it  was  the  first  law 
of  nature  to  take  care  of  myself. 

3559.  What  money  did  you  receive  for  the  purpose 
of  treating? — I  cannot  state  exactly  how  much  it  was, 
but  I  know  I  had  at  different  times  from  Mr.  Wilton 
several  sums  of  money. 


3560.  How  much  money  altogether  did  you  receive     T.  B.  MMu 
for  purposes  of  treating  ? — I  cannot  say  ex»it^j ;  it  - — 
may  have  been  30/.  or  40/.;  it  may  have  bcMi  more    *»8^'|*859. 
than  that ;  I  should  suppose  so.                                          """"""""" 

3561.  For  the  purpose  of  treating  voters  ? — Any- 
thing I  thought  proper  to  do  with  it.  It  was  left  to 
my  discretion  to  do  what  I  liked  with  it. 

8562.  What  money  did  you  receive  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bribery  ? — I  cannot  tell  that  exactly  ;  I  will 
tell  you  as  nearly  as  I  possibly  o«i  the  parties 
who  I  bribed. 

3563.  Can  you  tell  me,  first  of  all,  the  gross  sum 
you  received  for  bribery  ? — ^No;  I  cannot  form  any 
idea  of  the  definite  sum,  nor  will  I  undertake  to  swear 
to  anything  like  what  I  did  receive.  In  the  hurry 
and  confusion  of  the  polling  day  I  never  made  any 
memorandum ;  I  received  different  sums  and  at  dif- 
ferent times,  but  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  what 
money  I  did  spend. 

3564.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Mr.  Wilton  stated  it  was 
81/.  that  he  paid  you  for  the  purpose  of  buying  votes? 
— ^He  is  very  likely  to  be  correct 

3565.  Was  that  about  the  sum? — ^It  may  have  been 
that  or  a  trifle  more  ;  it  was  very  little  more,  if  it 
was  more.     81/.  was  as  much  as  it  was. 

3566.  {Mr.  Vaughati.)  From  Mr.  Wilton  ?— From 
Mr.  Wilton. 

3567.  Now  give  me  the  names  of  the  persons  you 
bribed  ? — I  advanced  to  Mr.  James  Fletcher  for  the 
purpose  of  bribery,  not  as  bribing  him,  12/.  lOf. 

3568.  Who  is  James  Fletcher? — He  lives  in  Alvin 
Street. 

3569.  What  is  he  ? — He  keeps  a  grocer's  shop,  I 
think,  and  he  is  a  boot  and  shoe  maker,  I  think,  as  well. 
I  paid  Mr.  Henry  Gardiner  for  Mr.  Bosham's  travel- 
ling expenses,  21.  \0s. 

3570.  Who  is  Henry  Gardiner  ? — He  is  the  father- 
in-law  of  Bossam ;  he  fetched  him  from  up  the 
country,  and  said  the  expenses  would  be  21.  10*.,  and 
I  advanced  him, — ^in  fact  I  advanced  them  4/.  He 
said  the  other  party  had  advanced  him  a  portion  of 
the  travelling  expenses,  and  he  returned  me  30«. 

3571.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Bdsasm  came  from  ? 
— Not  exactly ;  it  was  a  place  I  did  not  know.  I 
advanced  William  Probert,  junior,  5/. ;  Hiat  was  for 
bribing  some  one,  I  do  not  know  who. 

3572.  For  what  purpose  ? — For  the  purpose  of 
bribing  some  one,  but  I  do  not  know  who  it  was. 
William  Lee,  Fi-ancis  Ewers,  and  Samuel  Lee  ;  they 
came  out  of  Staffordshire  ;  I  gave  them  6/.  each  ;  they 
said  they  had  come  out  of  Staffordshire. 

3573.  What  are  they  ? — Boatmen. 

3574.  And  they  came  from  Staffordshire  ? — Yes. 

3575.  What  did  you  advance  that  for  ? — They  said 
they  had  come  out  of  Staffordshire,  and  that  their 
travelling  expenses  were  very  large ;  they  had  lost  a 
good  deal  of  money,  they  said,  or  something  of  that 
sort ;  but  I  considered  it  was  for  their  votes. 

3576.  Six  pounds  each  ? — Yes.  I  advanced  Thomas 
Miles  5/.  or  more  ;  I  an^  not  positive. 

8677.  Who  is  Thomas  Miles? — ^I  think  he  is  living 
at  Stonehouse  now. 

8578.  What  is  he  ? — ^I  think  he  is  something  at  the 
railway. 

3579.  Employed  at  tiie  railway  ? — ^I  think  he  is. 

3580.  How  much  to  him  ? — £S  or  more ;  I  am  not 
positive. 

3581.  For  what  ?— For  his  vote  ;  I  paid  William 
Tinkler  5/. 

3582.  Who  is  he  ?— He  lives  in.  Westgate  Street  $ 
he  is  a  basket  maker. 

3583.  You  paid  him  5/.  ?— Yes. 

3584.  For  what  purpose? — For  his  vote.  I  paid 
William  Harris,  through  Hewlett,  his  expenses  from 
Birmingham  with  his  family,  7/., ;  he  had  his  brother- 
in-law  wiUi  him. 

3585.  He  came  from  Birmingham,  did  he  ? — Yes. 

3586.  How  much  ? — £7  for  his  vote  and  travelling 
expenses.  I  paid  Arthur  AUoway  5/. ;  my  wife  gave 
it  to  him. 

3587.  What  is  h«  ?— A  tailor,  I  beHeve. 
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T.  B.  UmA.        3588.  Where  ? — He  lives  in  Dragon  Lane  ;  I  think 

his  residence  is  there. 

89  Sept  1889.        3539    your  wife  paid  it  to  him  for  his  vote  ?— 
'"^~^~"     Yes.   James  Alloway,  the  brother  of  Arthur  Alloway, 
the  same  by  my  wife. 

3590.  By  your  direction  ? — Yes. 
/      3591.  For  his  vote?— Yes. 

3592.  Five  pounds? — ^Yes.  I  gave  George  Lane 
for  HenryLane  5/. 

3593.  Was  that  to  purchase  Henry  Lane's  vote  ? — 
Yes,  to  purchase  his  vote.  William  Peer,  travelling 
expenses  from  Swansea,  and  for  his  vote,  11. 

3594.  Does  he  live  at  Swansea  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  he  does  now ;  I  do  not  know  where  his  residence 
is  now  ;  he  does  not  live  in  Gloucester.  I  advanced 
to  WUliam  Wilkes,  of  Llanthony,  4/. 

3595.  Was  that  for  his  vote  ? — I  never  had  it  re- 
paid ;  I  advanced  it  to  him.  I  considered  it  was  for 
his  vote. 

3596.  Where  is  Llanthony  ? — Li  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  city. 

3597.  How  much  was  it  you  paid  him  ? — £,\. 

3598.  For  what  purpose  ? — For  his  vote. 

3599.  What  was  William  Wilkes  ?— A  labourer. 
I  advanced  to  Mr.  William  Withers,  for  the  purchase 
of  votes,  from  12/.  to  18/.  j  but  I  cannot  charge  my 
memory  with  their  names  now. 

3600.  Who  is  WilliamWithersP— He  keeps  a  beer- 
house in  Quay  Street.  I  cannot  charge  my  memory 
with  the  exact  sum,  but  it  was  from  12/.  to  18/. 

3601.  Is  he  the  person  wiio  keeps  the  Lamb  and 
Lark  ? — It  was  formerly  called  the  Lamb  and  Lark  ; 
it  is  now  called  the  Anchor. 

3602.  Was  that  for  the  purchase  of  votes  ? — Yes. 
I  advanced  to  a  person  named  James  Williams,  a  non- 
elector,  for  the  purchase  of  a  vote,  I  do  not  know  the 
name  ;  this  has  struck  me  within  the  last  hour.  I 
have  added  daily  some  names  that  occur  to  me,  and 
may  do  so  to  the  close  of  the  Commission. 

3603.  What  is  James  Williams  ? — A  labourer. 

3604.  Where  does  ho  live  ?— I  do  not  know  what 
you  would  call  it ;  it  is  near  the  Canal. 

3605.  How  much  did  you  give  to  him  ? — ^5. 

3606.  {Mr.  fffel/ord.)  You  do  not  know  the  name 
of  the  voter  ? — No  ;  but  I  could  ascertain  and  let  you 
know.  Those  are  the  whole  of  the  parties  I  know  of 
at  present. 

3607.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Those  are  all  the  sums  you 
■  have  paid  away  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

If  anything  else  should  occur  to  my  mind  (I  want  to 
tell  the  truth  about  it  as  far  as  I  can)  I  will  tell  you. 
I  have  given  all  the  names,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection. 

3608.  From  whom  did  you  receive  those  monies 
that  you  advanced  to  the  parties  you  have  named  ? — 
From  Mr.  Wilton,  the  greatest  portion  of  it. 

3609.  How  much  did  you  receive  from  Mr. 
Wilton? — Mr.  Wilton  says  I  received  81/.  from  him, 
and  I  have  no  right  to  doubt  what  he  ssys. 

3610.  Did  you  receive  from  Mr.  Wilton  the  various 
amounts  of  money  yon  have  stated  here  as  the  amounts 
you  either  advanced  or  paid  to  parties  for  their  votes  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  recollect  receiving 
other  sums  of  money  besides. 

3611.  You  received  from  Mr.  Wilton  81/.  ?— Yes, 
that  I  dare  say  is  the  sum. 

3612.  About  81/.  ?— About  81/.  it  may  have  been. 

3613.  Did  you  receive  any  other  money  ? — I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  llobinson  on  the  morning  of  the 
polling  some  money,  but  I  cannot  tell,  owing  to  the 
hurry  of  polling,  what  the  amount  was. 

3614.  About  how  much  ? — I  cannot  tell ;  it  may 
have  been  15/.,  20/.,  or  25/.,  but  I  should  not  think 
it  would  exceed  30/.  I  would  not  swear  it,  but  I 
believe  it  was  not  more  than  that.  It  is  impossible 
for  me,  not  having  made  any  memorandum  in  the 
hurry  and  confusion,  to  tell  the  amount. 

3615.  Who  is  Mr.  Robinson? — ^A  raerchaot  at  the 
docks ;  Mr.  Thomas  Robinson. 

3616.  Is  he  a  corn-merchant  ?— Yes, 


3617.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  any  other 
person  ? — For  the  purpose  of  bribery  ? 

3618.  Yes.— Not  that  I  recollect ;  I  do  not  think 
I  did  of  any  one. 

3619.  From  whom  did  you  receive  the  money  which 
you  employed  in  treating  ? — From  Mr.  Wilton  30/. 
or  perhaps  40/.,  or  it  may  have  been  more. 

3620.  Wa«  that  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  81/.  you 
have  now  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

3621.  In  addition  to  it  ? — Yes,  in  addition  to  it. 

3622.  And  that  sum  you  stated  just  now  was  30/., 
perhaps  40/.,  or  it  may  have  been  more  ? — Yes. 

3623.  For  the  purpose  of  treating  ? — Yes. 

3624.  That  you  say  you  had  from  Mr.  Wilton  ?— 
Yes  ;  it  was  during  the  election ;  they  usually  met  in 
the  evening,  and  if  there  were  voters  there  we  would 
treat  them  ;  if  they  were  voters.  That  was  the  way 
the  money  was  expended ;  the  amount  I  never  kept 
any  account  of. 

3625.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  money  you 
received  from  Mr.  Wilton  in  addition  to  the  sum 
of  81/.  ? — ^Yes,  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  81/. 

3626.  From  whom  did  you  receive  the  money  which 
you  paid  for  the  messengers  and  clerks  ? — I  received 
some  from  different  parties  during  the  time  the  elec- 
tion was  going  on,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  I 
have  nothing  to  tell  me  only  my  recollection.  I  re- 
member having  received  mon'ey  on  one  occasion  from 
Mr.  Wilkes,  on  another  occasion  from  Mr.  Innell,  and 
at  another  time  from  Mr.  Jordan.  I  was  glad  to  re- 
ceive it  from  anybody,  as  there  was  no  money  to  be 
got  from  the  regular  agents. 

3627.  From  Mr.  Wilkes  ?— Yes  ;  I  think  I  borrowed 
10/.  from  him. 

3628.  And  how  much  from  Mr.  Innell  ?— I  think  I 
got  10/.  from  him.  I  beg  to  remark  that  I  have 
charged  all  this  to  Mr.  Wilton,  inasmuch  as  he  said 
he  would  settle  with  Mr.  Innell,  and  I  have  said  this 
money  was  paid  by  Mr.  Wilton. 

3629.  I  am  now  confining  your  attention  to  the 
money  paid  to  the  messengers  and  clerks  ? — That  is 
the  very  thing  I  mean. 

3630.  The  total  amount  for  messengers  and  clerks 
you  told  us  just  now  was  407/.  ? — Yes. 

3631.  How  do  you  make  up  that  407/.  with  respect 
to  the  different  persons  from  whom  you  received 
money  ?-^The  way  I  reckon  it  is  this,  1  was  paid  by 
Mr.  Bretherton  and  Mr.  Jordan  on  the  part  of  the 
candidates  208/.  18«.  6d.  ;  that  was  the  amount  as 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect. 

3632.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  from  ? — ^Mr. 
Wilton  paid  me,  taking  into  consideration  the  sums 
I  had  had  of  Mr.  Innell,  which  he  said  he  had  repaid, 
188/.  1I». 

3633.  Then  Mr.  Innell  had  advanced  you  10/.  ?— 
Mr.  Wilkes  advanced  me  10/.  I  would  explain  that 
Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Innell  advanced  me  10/.,  and 
Mr.  Wilton  told  me  I  was  not  to  take  any  notice 
of  that,  as  when  he  had  a  remittance  down  he 
would  pay  Mr.  InneU  the  money  back,  because 
Mr.  Innell  only  made  a  temporary  advance  to  me. 

3634.  You  mean  to  say  that  that  was  included  in 
the  188/.  ? — Yes  ;  I  included  Mr.  Innell's  amount  in 
the  188/. 

3635.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Are  you  quite  sure  you 
got  10/.  from  Mr.  Innell  ? — Yes  ;  more  than  10/.  I 
had  altogether.  I  had  4/.  on  one  occasion  ;  that  is, 
he  paid  in  my  absence  to  some  messengers  and  clerks, 
on  the  eve  of  Good  Friday,  4/.  4«. 

3636.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  understand  you  to  say 
you  included  in  that  188/.  the  money  you  received 
from  Mr.  Innell  ? — The  money  paid  me  by  Mr.  Innell 
I  ga've  Mr.  Wilton  credit  for. 

3637.  And  how  much  did  you  get  from  Mr.  Wilkes  ? 
— jglO. 

3638.  Mr.  Innell's  advance  to  you  was  only  tem- 
porary ? — Only  temporary. 

3639.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Mr.  Innell  speaks  of  advanc- 
ing 40/.  ? — I  think  he  advanced  me  40/.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  messengers  altogether,  at  different 
times. 
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3640.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  those  sums  you  have 
stated  to  ns  the  total  sums  which  passed  through  your 
hands  during  the  election  ? — For  messengers  and 
clerks,  or  altogether. 

3641.  Altogether  ? — I  would  not  positively  swear  ; 
as  I  have  stated  before,  if  anything  else  should  occur 
to  me,  I  will  tell  you,  but  as  far  as  I  recollect  at 
present,  that  is  all  the  money  I  received. 

3642.  As  far  as  you  recollect,  that  was  the  whole 
of  the  money  you  paid  for  messengers,  clerks,  refresh- 
ments, and  the  purchases  of  votes  ? — I  think  I  spent 
nither  more  money  than  you  have  said  for  refresh- 
ments ;  I  think  it  was  more  than  40/. 

3643:  I  have  only  put  down  what  you  have  said  ? 
— I  should  say  50/.  would  be  nearer  than  40/.  I  tell 
yon  as  nearly  as  I  possibly  can. 

3644.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  consti- 
taency  of  Gloucester  ? — I  have  been  a  registration 
agent  now  nearly  four  years,  and  I  know  something 
about  it. 

3645.  Did  you  know  the  politics  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  voters  ? — I  did  ;  I  thought  I  did. 

3646.  Did  you  know  how  they  had  voted  in  1857  ? — 
I  did. 

S647.  Did  you  find  that,  with  respect  to  the  poll  in 
1859,  there  has  been  a  considerable  change  of  opinion 
among  the  voters  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

3648.  Did  you  find  that  amongst  those  who  voted 
for  the  Liberal  candidates  in  1857  there  were  some 
who  voted  in  1859  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— Yes. 

3649.  You  did  find  some  who  voted  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden  in  1859  ? — There  were  some,  no  doubt,  but 
there  were  very  few,  I  should  imagine. 

3650.  You  think  there  were  very  few  ? — ^Very  few 
indeed. 

3651.  Were  there  many  who  voted  in  1857  for  Sir 
Robert  Garden  who  voted  in  1859  for  the  Liberal 
candidates  ? — ^There  were. 

3652.  Do  you  consider  that  that  change  in  their 
mode  of  voting  was  attributable  to  bribery  ? — Not 
altogether ;  it  was  in  a  measure,  but  not  altogether. 
I  considered  the  reason  for  the  change  was  that  Sir 
Robert  Garden  made  himself  very  unpopular,  both  in 
his  mayoralty,  his  conduct  to  the  city  of  Gloucester, 
and  in  the  promises  he  had  not  performed ;  he  made 
himself  so  unpopular  that  the  cry  was  against  him 
altogether.  I  think  that  was  one  cause  of  his  defeat. 
I  think  the  money  which  we  used,  as  well  as  them, 
contributed  to  make  the  defeat  so  very  severe.  That 
is  all  the  efiiact  it  had, — making  the  majority  so  very 
large.  I  believe  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have 
won  without  money ;  I  think  it  would.  The  nm'ority 
was  larger  than  it  had  been  for  many  many  years  in 
this  town. 

3653.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  altogether  who  were  bribed  to  vote 
for  the  Liberal  candidates  ? — No,  I  never  have  ;  I 
could  not  tell  that. 

3654.  But  your  m^ority  was  very  large,  and  you 
think  the  Liberal  candidates  might  have  been  returned 
without  resorting  to  bribery  ? — ^I  think  they  might. 

3655.  In  what  way  could  you  arrive  at  that  con- 
clusion if  you  had  not  yourself  considered  what  the 
numbers  were  ? — From  the  increase  of  Liberal  voters 
on  the  register.  Li  1857  Sir  Robert  Garden  won,  I 
think,  by  a  m^ority  of  33,  or  something  like  that. 
On  their  side  they  resorted  to  bribery  on  that  oc- 
casion, and  we  did  nothing  ;  and  now  on  this  occasion 
when  we  did  a  little  along  with  them,  the  result  is 
plainly  seen. 

3656.  When  yon  say  that  in  1857  the  party  of  Sir 
Robert  Garden  resorted  to  bribery,  do  you  speak  from 
mere  rumour  or  from  actual  knowledge  ? — From  ac- 
tual knowledge. 

3657.  Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  bribery 
was  being  practised  at  the  last  election  before  you 
began  to  take  steps  for  bribing  voters  yourself? — We 
knew  that  they  would  resort  to  those  means,  because 
we  knew  there  was  no  chance  for  them  unless  they 
did,  consequently  we  were  prepared  to  meet  them. 


3658.  Did  you  expect  that  your  majority  would     T.  B.  Monk. 

have  been  so  large  as  it  was  when  you  began  to  take  

steps  for  securing  votes  by  bribery  ? — We  did  not  ex-    **  ^P*-  •*"• 
pect  so  large  a  majority,  nor  should  we  have  had  so     "~ 

large  a  mtgority  only  the  other  side  ceased  to  spend 
their  money  after  a  certain  hour,  seeing  that  we  ran 
off  with  the  lead  so  fast. 

3659.  Would  you  not  attribute  the  fact  of  that 
large  majority  to  the  circumstance  that  Sir  Robert 
Garden's  friends  did  not  bribe  so  extensively  as  the 
friends  of  the  Liberal  party  did  ? — No  ;  I  should  not 
attribute  it  to  that ;  they  did  not  continue  to  bribe  as 
long,  but  they  were  quite  as  fierce  while  they  were 
at  it-,  and  rather  more,  I  think,  two  or  three  days  pre- 
viously.' 

3660.  From  your  knowledge  upon  the  subject  are 
you  enabled  to  say  that  they  began  to  bribe  as  early 
as  you  did  ? — Yes ;  there  was  scarcely  an  elector 
that  I  canvassed  privately  but  told  me  that  he  had 
been  offered  money  by  Sir  Robert  Garden's  friends. 

3661.  Shall  you  be  able  to  furnish  the  Gommis- 
sioners  with  the  names  of  the  electors  who  told  you 
that  money  had  been  offered  to  them  by  Sir  Robert 
Garden's  friends  ? — I  shall. 

3662.  Was  there  any  transaction  at  all  that  you 
yourself  and  Jefferson  Bryon  were  concerned  in  ? — I 
do  not  think  there  was  any  whatever  further  than 
going  in  and  having  something  to  take  as  we  passed 
by  during  the  canvass.  I  had  no  dealings  with  him  in 
money  matters  or  anything  of  that  sort,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection. 

3663.  Jefferson  Bryon,  I  believe,  keeps  the  Berkeley 
Arms,  does  he  not  ? — Yes,  he  does. 

3664.  You  were  in  that  house  from  time  to  time 
during  the  election,  were  you  not  ? — I  occasionally 
called  in. 

3665.  Were  you  not  there  very  frequently  ? — No  ; 
my  business  was  in  the  committee*room.  I  canvassed 
all  day  with  the  candidates,  and  I  had  something  to 
do  in  the  evening  at  the  committee-room.  I  occa- 
sionally dropped  in  there,  but  not  very  often. 

3666.  Where  did  the  Reform  Association  hold  its 
meetings  ? — At  the  Fountain  Lin. 

3667.  During  the  election  ? — ^I  do  not  think  they 
had  above  one  or  two  meetings  ;  I  forget  now  ;  I  would 
not  be  positive. 

3668.  Was  the  Fountain  Inn  open  for  the  gratuitous 
supply  of  refreshments  ? — Oh  dear  no ;  at  least  I 
never  heard  of  anything  of  the  sort. 

3669.  Are  you  aware  what  claims  have  been  sent  in 
by  the  keepers  of  public-houses  or  inns  in  Gloucester  ? 
— I  never  had  any,  and  I  did  not  know  that  any  were 
sent  in. 

3670.  You  never  heard  of  any  ? — ^I  think  I  heard  a 
man  named  Ferris  who  told  me  he  was  owed  a  little 
amount  for  beer,  but  he  never  told  me  who  authorized 
him  to  draw  it,  and  consequently  I  said  I  could  not 
undertake  to  pay  it. 

3671.  With  the  exception  of  Perris  you  do  not 
recollect  any  person  who  has  made  any  claim  in 
respect  of  refreshments  suppUed  by  him  or  in  his 
house  on  behalf  of  the  Liberad  candidates  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  anybody.  I  forgot  to  mention  one  circum- 
stance ;  I  have  had  a  claim  sent  to  me  by  a  person 
named  Harris,  living  at  the  back  of  the  Shiro  Hall, 
for  a  certain  quantity  of  beer  supplied  to  the  messen- 
gers, which  has  never  oecn  paid  for  yet ;  a  portion  of 
it  is  disputed,  as  there  was  no  authority  from  mc  to 
let  the  messengers  have  beer  without  my  orders ;  some 
portion  of  this  beer  was  ordered  by  me. 

3672.  What  is  the  amount  ? — I  forget  now ;  it  is 
4/.  some  odd  shillings. 

3673.  The  claim  is  for  beer  supplied  to  messengers? 
— Yes  ;  and  there  is  a  man  named  Withers  in  the 
same  predicament,  but  I  do  not  consider  the  party  is 
liable  for  the  payment  of  those  things. 

3674.  I  do  not  ask  as  to  the  liability? — He  did  show 
me  his  bill,  and  he  asked  me  to  stop  it  from  the  mes- 
sengers, but  the  messengers  told  me  I  had  no  authority 
to  stop  their  money,  and  I  did  not  do  so. 
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What  Withers  is  that ;  WiUiam  Withers  ?—         3697 


T.  B.  Monk.         3675. 

- —  Yes. 

89  SepL  1859.       3676.  Do  you  know  how  much  his  claim  was  ? — 
'  No ;  I  forget  the  amount ;  it  was  something  like  4/. 

or  5/.,  I  twlieve.    He  will  tell  jou  when  he  comes  to 
be  examined. 

3677.  That  was  also  for  refreshments  to  messen- 
gers ? — Yes. 

3678.  Then  there  are  refreshments  that  were  sup- 
plied to  messengers  at  your  house  ? — Yes  ;  a  portion 
of  that  money  I  got,  and  there  is  a  portion  unpaid 
now. 

3679.  The  total  amount,  including  that  which  you 
have  received,  amounts  to  how  much  ? — ^I  cannot  tell ; 
I  would  not  undertake  to  say  at  present ;  I  will  en- 
deavour to  get  near  it  another  time,  but  I  caold  not 
undertake  to  say  now. 

3680.  Those  refreshments  which  were  supplied  at 
your  house  were  supplied  to  messengers,  were  they 
not  ? — Yes  ;  there  were  sometimes  otiher  parties  who 
came  with  the  messengers  and  had  part  with  them. 

3681.  I  suppose  the  messengers  had  authority  from 
you  to  go  there  and  have  what  they  wanted  ? — Yes  ; 
but  of  course  it  was  considered  that  they  had  to  pay 
out  of  their  wages  for  what  they  had. 

36S2.  Did  you  deduct  the  money  from  the  messen- 
gers ? — ^I  did. 

3683.  From  the  wages  of  the  messengers  ? — I  did, 
according  to  what  my  wife  told  nfe  each  had  had  ;  I 
deducted  the  money  from  their  pay. 

3684.  How  much  did  you  deduct  ? — Whatever  my 
wife  said  they  had  drank. 

3685.  Do  you  not  know  how  much  you  deducted  ? 
—From  all  the  lot? 

3686.  Yes  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  ;  some  would  have 
live  shillings,  and  some  would  have  none. 

3687.  Uow  much  in  the  gross  did  you  deduct  from 
the  amount  paid  to  the  messengers  ? — I  do  not  know 
in  the  gross  ;  I  never  put  down  one  sum. 

3688.  Can  you  undertake  to  say  that  the  mes- 
sengers were  not  told  that  they  could  go  to  other 
public  houses  and  get  refreshments  as  they  wanted  ? 
— Never ;  not  by  my  authority. 

3689.  Not  to  that  house  of  Harris's  ?— No,  What  I 
did  there  was  to  send  for  the  beer,  and  let  them  have 
it  in  the  rooms  ;  I  gave  Harris  special  orders  for  that, 
and  am  liable  to  pay  for  it. 

3690.  Did  you  not  tell  Withers  that  they  might  go 
to  his  house  and  get  refreshments  ? — No ;  I  told 
Withers  to  let  them  have  a  certain  quantity  in  the 
rooms,  but  I  never  told  them  to  go  and  get  it. 

3691.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  consider  that  you 
are  liable  to  Withers  ? — For  the  amount  I  ordered, 
which  would  be  very  trifling. 

3692.  {Mr.  Welford).  Did  you  canvass  the  electors 
separately  from  the  candidates  ?—  I  have  canvassed 
the  electors  of  an  evening. 

3693.  On  what  occasions  were  you  told  by 
the  electors  that  they  had  refused  offers  of  money 
from  Sir  Eobcrt  Garden's  friends  ? — ^I  have  gone  and 
asked  them  for  their  votes,  and  their  answer  would 
be,  "  What  can  you  give  me  ?"  I  said,  "What  do  you 
"  want  ?"  "  Well,  I  have  been  offered  so  and  so  by 
"  Mr.  So  and  So  of  Sir  Robert  Garden's  party  ;"  that 
was  the  way  I  was  met  invariably. 

3694.  You  were  known  among  the  electors  as  a 
person  likely  to  give  monejt  if  money  was  to  be 
given  ?  —  Exactly  ;  1  suppose  that  is  what  they 
thought. 

3695.  You  would  be  more  likely  to  have  that  ob- 
servation made  to  you  than  most  other  canvassers  on 
your  side  ? — Yes,  I  should  ;  but  there  are  other 
people  who  have  had  the  same  observations  made  to 
them  besides  me. 

3696.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  From  your  experience  in 
Gloucester,  can  you  make  any  estimate  as  to  the 
number  of  voters  on  the  other  side  who  usually  take 
money  for  their  votes  i'  First  of  all,  give  us  the 
number  on  yotu*  own  side  ? — ^I  do  not  consider  a  venal 
voter  to  be  on  anybody's  side,  except  the  side  where 
the  money  is. 


How  many  voters  do  you  suppose  there  are 
in  Gloucester  who  would,  if  they  could,  take  bribes  ? 
—I  do  not  know  I  have  heard  a  very  celebrated 
man  say,  he  believes  that  everybody  might  be  had  if 
one  went  to  his  price.  ' 

3698.  I  am  asking,  from  your  own  experience,  how 
many  men  are  likely  men  to  take  bribes? — ^I  can  give 
you  a  rough  guess  ;  I  could  not  give  it  you  now.  I 
will  hand  in  to-morrow  or  Saturday,  or  any  other 
time,  what  I  consider  to  be  the  probable  number. 

3699.  Can  you  give  me  the  probable  number  on 
your  own  side  ? — I  could  not  undertake  to  say  on  my 
own  side  ;  I  could  give  you  the  whole  number.  You 
can  have  them  on  any  side  if  you  have  the  money  to 
give  them,  so  that  I  cannot  separate  them. 

3700.  {Mr.  Welford.)  But  you  can  give  us  on 
another  day  an  estimate  ? — Yes ;  I  can  give  you  the 
number  of  those  who  I  consider  would  go  on  either 
side. 

3701.  {Mr.Fitzgerald.)  Have  you  told  us  as  nearly 
as  you  can  the  whole  of  tJie  money  you  have  reo«ved? 
— Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

3702.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  which 
would  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  whether  any  more  money 
was  expended  in  bribery  than  we  have  heard  from 
Mr.  Wilton  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

3703.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Wilton's  statement^ 
have  you  not  ? — ^A  portion  of  it.  I  have  not  been  in 
court  most  of  the  time.  I  saw  it  in  the  "  Times," 
most  of  it. 

3704.  Are  you  at  all  aware  of  any  more  money 
having  been  spent  in  Gloucester  than  he  has  ac- 
counted for  ? — ^No. 

3705.  Is  it  your  belief  that  the  700/.  or  800/.,  of 
which  he  has  given  evidence,  is  all  that  was  spent 
on  the  Liberal  side  at  the  last  election  ? — I  really 
believe  it  is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  ;  I  do 
not  know  of  any  more  being  spent. 

3706.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the 
name  of  William  Merrett  ?i — I  do  know  him, 

3707.  Did  you  offer  him  any  money  ? — ^Never. 

3708.  Not  at  all? — ^Never  in  my  life  a  penny. 

3709.  Do  you  remember  treating  him  ? — Not  pre- 
vious to  the  election,  I  do  not ;  I  never  remember 
doing  so  previous  to  the  election. 

3710.  Do  you  remember  seeing  him  at  the  Berkeley 
Arms  ? — Subsequent  to  the  election  ? 

3711.  No ;  before  the  election  ? — No  ;  lam  almost 
positive  that  I  was  not  in  the  Berkeley  Anns  with 
him. 

3712.  Can  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  were  not 
in  the  Berkeley  Arms  with  Merrett  before  the  elec- 
tion ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  was  not.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  such  a  thing. 

3713.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  going  with  dif- 
ferent voters  to  public  houses  and  treating  them  ? 

No  ;  I  was  not  much  in  the  habit  of  doing  that.  I 
have  gone  into  a  public  house  while  I  was  on  the 
canvass,  and  if  there  have  been  any  voters  there  I 
have  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  and  paid  for  a  gallon 
of  ale,  and  gone  on  my  canvass,  whether  they  were 
voters  or  not. 

3714.  Were  you  so  liberal  as  to  give  people  beer 
whether  they  were  voters  omot  ? — Yes  ;  because  the 
landlord  has  got  to  be  conciliated  as  much  as  the 
voters  sometimes. 

8715.  Kthe  landlord  was  not  a  voter,  and  if  there 
were  no  voters  in  his  house,  you  would  not  have 
dispensed  any  beer  ? — I  should  not  have  gone  in. 

3716.  Do  you  remember  a  man  of  the  name  of 
James  Vaile  ? — I  do. 

3717.  Did  you  offer  him  any  money? — Never  s 
shilling. 

3718.  Did  yon  treat  him  ?— Yes  ;  we  had  some 
cider  together ;  he  .  partook  of  cider  and  tobacco. 
That  was  all  we  drank,  I  think. 

3719.  Did  you  see  him  more  than  once  ? — ^No ; 
that  was  the  only  time  I  saw  him. 

3720.  Was  it  at  Westbury  you  saw  him  ? — Yes ; 
I  went  up  on  purpose  to  see  him,  having  known  him 
for  twenty  years  or  more. 
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3721.  Yon  say  you  had  something  there  to  drink, 
and  whatever  waa  drunk  you  paid  for  ? — I  did. 

8722.  Do  you  remember  a  man  named  Greening  ? 
— Yes,  I  know  him  very  well. 

3723.  He  was  one  of  the  messengers,  was  he  not  ? 
'^Yes,  he  was. 

3724.  De  you  know  altogether  how  much  Greening 
got  ?— I  think  it  was  3/.  13«.  or  3/.  iO». ;  I  would 
not  be  positive. 

3725.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  he  received  alto- 
gether as  much  as  13/.  ?— No ;  I  never  heard  such 
a  thing,  unless  he  was  paid  for  going  up  to  London 
on  the  petition, .  and  that  made  up  the  amount ;  he 
waa  not  paid  that  for  his  vote ;  he  never  had  that 
sum  for  lu8  vote. 

3726.  I  am  asking  whether  or  not  you  know  or 
have  any  belief  as  to  his  receiving  13/.  for  voting  for 
Price  and  Monk  ? — ^I  do  not  believe,  solemnly,  that 
he  ever  received  thirteen  pence  over  and  above  what 
I  have  stated  on  that  sheet  of  paper  which  I  have 
hand&d  in,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  ;  he  did  not 
receive  it  from  me. 

3727.  Was  he  not  in  the  habit  of  going  to  your 
house,  the  "  Running  Horse,"  and  having  beer  there 
without  paying  for  it  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  no  doubt  he 
had  more  beer  than  he  ever  paid  for;  he  paid  for 
a  portion  of  it.  If  I  had  charged  for  all  he  had  I 
should  have  taken  all  his  money. 

3728.  But  there  were  a  good  many  persons  in  the 
same  position  as  Greening,  were  there  not  ? — No, 
not  like  him  ;  he  was  a  very  greedy  bad  old  fellow, 
and  of  a  very  bad  lot. 

3729.  Did  you  ever  give  anything  to  a  man  named 
Beard,  at  the  station  ? — Not  a  shilling  ;  I  never  spoke 
to  the  man ;  I  never  asked  him  for  his  vote  in  my  life. 

3730.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Win- 
gate  ? — Yea  ;  he  was  employed  a  portion  of  the  time; 
there  were  two  or  three  Wingates  appointed  a  portion 
of  the  time  as  messengers,  but  they  only  came  for  a 
portion  of  their  pay ;  they  polled  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden,  and  I  suppose  they  were  ashamed  to  come  for 


the  remainder.    I  employed  them  as  messengers  to     x.  B.  Monk. 
the  committee.  

3731.  Your  messengers    you  consider  committee    29  Sept.  '.859. 
men,  do  you  ? — ^No,  they  are  only  servants  to  the      ' 
committee  ;  they  are  there  to  deliver  messages. 

3732.  What  do  you  say  about  Henry  Brooks  Win- 
gate  and  Frederick  Wingate  ? — They  were  both  on 
a  portion  of  the  time. 

•  3733.  One  pound  fifteen  shillings  is  charged  for 
each  ? — ^Yes  ;  they  would  have  had  considerably  more, 
only  they  polled  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ;  they  never 
were  paid  the  rest. 

3734.  Why  did  they  not  come  to  receive  their 
money  ? — They  never  came  after  the  remainder  of 
their  money,  because  they  polled  for  Sir  Robert  Car- 
den  ;  they  never  came  near  the  committee-room  for 
the  remainder  of  their  money, 

3735.  How  many  persons  who  were  employed  by 
you  as  messengers,  and  received  a  portion  of  the 
money,  afterwards  went  and  voted  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — I  do  not  know  from  my  memory  ;  I  could 
tell  you  by  looking  through  the  list.  {The  list  is 
handed  to  the  mtness,  who  examines  it.)  There  were 
about  nine  of  that  sort,  as  near  as  possible. 

3736.  Were  you,  during  the  election,  at  the  room 
in  the  house  of  Hutton,  the  hairdresser  ? — Never 
during  the  election.     I  was  at  the  door. 

3737.  You  were  never  at  Hutton's  at  all  ? — I  never 
was  up  in  his  room  where  the  committee  sat,  and 
never  met  the  committee  there. 

3738.  Hutton,  a  hairdresser? — Yes;  I  never 
was  in  his  room. 

3739.  Have  you  s«en  people  go  in  and  out  there? — 
Yes  ;  I  stood  there  on  one  occasion,  talking  to  Mr. 
Herbert,  the  solicitor,  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  and 
then  I  saw  people  going  in  and  out,  people  living  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with ; 
that  is  the  only  occasion  when  I  was  at  the  house 
when  the  committee  was  meeting. 

3740.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Innell  go  in  there  ? — 
Never. 


3741.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ? — ^A  whole- 
sale grocer  aai  cheese-factor, 

3742.  You  were  a  partizan,  I  believe,  of  the  Liberal 
candidates  at  the  last  election  ? — ^I  profess  Liberal 
principles. 

3743.  You  were  a  supporter  of  the  Liberal  candi- 
dates ? — Yes. 

3744.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  their  return  ? 
— Not  in  the  last  election. 

3745.  Did  you  in  the  election  in  1857  ? — I  did. 

3746.  You  advanced  some  money  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, did  you  not  ? — ^I  lent  Mr.  John  Wilton,  junior, 
a  sum  of  40/.  on  the  morning  of  the  election. 

3747.  Did  he  tell  yon  for  what  purpose  he  required 
it  ? — He  came  to  me  at  seven  in  the  morning.  I  came 
down.  He  said,  "I  wish  you  would  let  me  have  some 
"  money."  I  said,  "  I  am  not  very  sweet  on  lending 
"  money  on  election  matters."  He  said,  "I  want 
"  same  very  bad,  and  you  must  let  me  have  it ;"  and 
good-naturedly  I  advanced  him  40/. 

3748.  Did  he  tell  you  for  what  purpose  be  wanted 
the  money  ? — No. 

3749.  Did  he  tell  you  that  it  was  for  the  purehase 
of  votes  ?— No. 

3760.  Had  you  ai^  reason  to  believe  that  at  the 
time  you  let  him  have  that  money  it  was  to  be  em- 
ployed in  that  way  ? — I  knew  the  election  was  about, 
and  I  presumed  it  was  for  election  purposes;  no  doubt 
that  was  the  impression  on  my  mind  ;  but  I  took  no 
part  in  the  election,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  way  the 
thing  was  going. 

3751.  Is  that  the  only  sum  you  advanced  to  Mr. 
Wilton? — Yes,  the  only  sum  I  advanced  to  Mr. 
Wilton  or  any  one  else. 

2762.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  canvassing  ? — No, 
not  to  my  knowledge ;  I  do  not  believe  I  canvassed 
a  single  voter. 


Chables  Fredebick  Cookset  sworn  and  examined. 

offer  any  money  to  any  person 


C.  F.  Cooktet). 


Z1.^Z.  You  did  not 
for  his  vote  ? — ^No. 

3754.  You  did  not  offer  any  inducement  to  any 
person  ? — Not  in  the  least ;  not  in  any  way  whatever. 

3755.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  persons 
during  or  since  the  election  from  which  you  are  able 
to  disclose  any  circumstances  relating  to  bribery  ? — 
No ;  no  more  than  I  heard  in  this  court,  and  all  I 
have  heard  in  this  court  was  quite  new  to  me. 

3756.  Have  you  been  repaid  that  40/.  ?  —  No  ; 
there  is  the  acknowledgment  for  it  {handing  an 
1. 0.  U.  to  the  Commissioners),  and  I  have  not  been 
repaid  it. 

3757.  To  whom  did  you  look  for  payment  of  that 
money  ? — Mr.  John  Wilton,  most  certainly. 

3758.  Does  the  part  that  you  took  in  the  election 
of  1857  enable  you  to  afford  any  information  as  to 
the  nature  of  that  contest? — ^No  ;  the  1857  election 
was  closed  in  such  a  discreditable  manner,  my  name 
was  so  roughly  handled,  and  I  was  so  shamefully 
treated  in  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  I  was  accused  of  a  crime  I  was  as  innocent  of 
as  yotir  Lordships  on  that  bench,  that  I  became  per- 
fectly disgusted.  I  repudiate  the  charge  here  in  the 
face  of  God  and  man  as  being  wholly  false. 

3759.  There  was  some  allegation  made  against  you 
before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — 
Yes  ;  it  was  said  that  I  had  offered  Thomas  Mills,  a 
tenant  of  mine  in  those  days,  5/.  for  his  vote  ;  I  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  election  whatever ;  I  am  prepared 
to  state  tiltat. 

3760.  That  was  stated  by  some  witness,  I  suppose, 
in  the  evidence  ? — It  was  stated  by  a  poor  decrepit 
imbecile  man.  I  have  been  told  he  was  quite  delirious 
all  the  time  he  was  there,  and  that  he  was  kept  up  by 
strong  drink,  and  they  made  that  poor  man  state  that 
which  he  has  often  since  admitted  to  be  false.    I  am 
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prepared  now  to  give  to  his  statement  my  most  dis- 
tinct contradiction,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so. 

3761.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  were  not  called  before 
the  committee  ? — No. 

8762.  Is  Mills  living? — I  am  not  aware  of  his 
being  dead.  He  is  still  alive,  I  have  no  doubt,  but 
he  is  4  very  old  decrepit  man. 

3763.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Were  you  requested  to  go 
to  London  on  the  petition  in  1857? — Yes. 

3764.  Did  you  go  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  requested  by  Mr. 
Ellis  to  go. 

3765.  But  you  were  not  called  as  a  witness  ? — ^I 
was  not  called  as  a  witness ;  I  was  prepared  to  go  as  a 
witness. 

3766.  But  you  deny  that  there  was  any  truth  in 
the  statement  which  was  made  with  regard  to  you  ?— • 

deny  it  most  emphatically  as  being  a  base  falsehood. 

3767.  Is  there  any  other  statement  you  have  to 
make  with  regard  to  that  election  ? — No,  nothing. 

3768.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  your  own  as  to 
whether  or  not  bribery  existed  at  that  election  to  any 
extent  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  there  was  ;  I  know 
nothing  of  any  case  of  bribery  at  all.  I  am  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Reform  Club  ;  I  think  it  right  to 
say  that ;  I  mean  the  Gloucester  Reform  Club.  J  am 
prepared  to  tell  the  Commissioners  that  the  funds  of 
that  club  have  been  all  through  my  hands,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  one  farthing  of  the  funds  of  the  (ilou- 


cester  Reform  Club  have  been  appropriated  to  any 
purpose  but  strictly  for  the  benefit  of  the  society. 

3769.  If  any  of  the  money  belonging  to  that  duh 
had  been  applied  to  political  purposes  you  must  have 
known  of  it  ? — Most  certainly  I  should. 

3770.  And  your  knowledge  enables  you  to  say  that 
none  has  been  so  applied  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  speak  not 
only  from  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  am  in  a  position 
to  show  it  by  figures. 

3771.  We  have  not  heard  that  any  money  has  been 
ao  applied  ? — I  merely  make  that  observation  in  case 
anything  of  the  kind  should  be  said. 

3772.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  How  came  you  to  conclude 
that  Mr.  Wilton  wanted  the  money  he  borrowed  of 
you  for  election  purposes? — Because  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  election. 

3773.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  Mr.  Wilton  teU  you  he 
had  been  applying  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  elec- 
tion ? — No. 

3774.  How  was  it  that  Mr.  Wilton  came  to  you 
to  ask  for  money  ? — I  do  not  know ;  he  came  to  me 
about  seven  in  the  morning,  and  I  was  not  up. 

3775.  Did  he  tell  you  he  wanted  it  for  any  pur- 
pose ? — He  said  that  he  wanted  money  very  badly. 

3776.  You  said  you  refused  it  at  fits%  ?— I  refused 
it  once  or  twice. 

3777.  You  did  not  let  him  go  away  without  it? — 
No ;  I  let  him  have  the40{.  I  happened  to  have  had 
40/.  in  silver  which  I  had  taken  from  a  customer,  and 
I  took  his  own  personal  acknowledgment  for  it. 


J.  Tttteher. 


James  Fletcher  sworn  and  examined. 


3778.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  a  grocer  ? — Yes. 

3779.  Living  in  Alvin  Street  ? — Yes. 

3780.  Did  you  receive  some  money  from  Thomas 
Brewer  Monk  ? — I  did. 

3781.  Was  that  a  sum  of  \2l.  \0s.  ?— Yes. 

3782.  To  what  purpose  did  you  apply  that  money? 
— I  bought  a  couple  of  votes  with  it. 

3783.  What  were  the  names  of  the  voters  ? — John 
Llewellyn  was  one. 

3784.  Of  where  ? — In  Worcester  Parade,  I  believe 
he  lives. 

3785.  What  is  he  ? — A  carpenter. 
{Mr.  Fitzgerald.)    In  what  parish  ?  —  St. 


Vaughan.)  How  much  did  yon  give 


-Yes. 


Briar  Street ;  and  the  next  was  for  Thomas  Taylor,  a 
brother  to  Giles. 


3803. 
Street  ; 
monger, 
Monk. 

3804. 

3805. 


3786. 
John's. 

3787.  {Mr. 
him  'i—£5. 

3788.  To  vote  for  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  ?- 

3789.  Did  he  vote  for  them  ?— Yes. 

3790.  Who  was  the  other  ? — Edmund  Harris,  or 
Edwin,  I  do  not  know  which,  I  am  sure  ;  he  is  a  gentle- 
man well  known  as  one  of  those  that  went  to  London 
against  the  Liberals. 

3791.  What  is  he  ? — He  is  a  butcher. 

3792.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Where  does  he  live  ?— At 
the  corner  of  Alvin  Street,  London  Road,  St.  John's 
parish. 

3793.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  did  you  give  to  him? 
— £5  ;  they  both  wanted  6/.,  but  I  told  them  the 
figure  did  not  run  so  high. 

3794.  That  was  5/.  to  vote  for  Price  and  Monk? — 
Yes. 

3795.  And  did  he  vote?— Yes. 

3796.  What  became  of  the  balance? — That  went 
into  the  sinking  fund. 

3797.  What  fund  was  that  ? — ^Drink  and  tobacco 
amongst  the  voters. 

3798.  At  different  public  houses? — Yes. 

3799.  You  accompanied  the  voters,  and  paid  the 
money,  did  you  ? — Yes,  on  account  of  the  victory  we 
had  had  that  day.    I  got  rather  beyond  myself. 

3800.  That  was  after  the  election,  was  it  ? — Yes. 

3801 .  Not  before  the  election  ?— No.  I  will  tell 
you,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  hear  me,  why  I 
drew  the  money,  and  who  I  drew  it  for.  I  did  not 
draw  it  for  these  two  voters,  but  I  drew  it  for  three 
parties  who  had  promised  me,  previous  to  the  day  of 
the  polling  ;  one  was  Giles  Taylor,  a  butcher. 

3802.  Where  does  he  live  ?•— He  lives  in  Sweet 


Where  does  he  live  ?— He  lives  in  Columbia 

and  the  next  was   Henry  Lane,  a  coster- 

I  was  to  give  him  21.  10«.  to  poll  for  Mr. 


Who  is  Henry  Lane  ? — A  costermonger. 
Living  where? — He  is  living  in  St. Catherine's 
parish  somewhere ;  in  St.  Catherine  Street,  I  believe. 

3806.  You  did  not  give  the  money  to  those  persons? 
— No.  Most  naturally  you  would  like  to  know  how  I 
lost  those  for  whom  I  had  drai/ra  the  money. 

3807.  Yes,  I  should  very  much  ? — On  the  morning 
of  polling  I  went,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  my  men. 
I  went  to  Giles  Taylor  first,  and  he  told  me  to  wait 
till  he  had  had  a  cup  of  tea.  I  said,  "  Perhaps  your 
"  tea  is  not  sweet  enough  this  morning  ;  will  a  little 
"  sugar  do  it  any  good,  do* you  think  ?"  He  asked  me 
the  amount  of  it,  and  I  told  him  51.  was  the  outside 
figure.  (  was  satisfied  they  were  having  more  from 
the  other  party,  consequently  I  did  not  attempt  to 
stint  him  to  what  I  had  drawn  for  him.  He  said,  that 
would  not  do  for  him.  I  asked  him  why,  and  he  said 
it  was  not  enough,  he  could  have  more  than  that.  I 
told  him  I  was  very  sorry  to  lose  him,  but  I  was  not 
in  a  position  to  give  him  any  more. 

3808.  He  stud  he  could  have  more  from  whom  ? — 
He  said  he  could  have  more  than  that ;  he  did  not  say 
from  whom,  but  I  can  tell  yon  who  I  suppose  it  must 
have  been  A-om,  for  in  dropped  Mr.  Butt. 

3809.  Who  is  he  ? — He  carries  on  the  large  works 
at  the  iron  foundry. 

3810.  Did  he  come  in  while  you  were  there  ? — I 
have  rather  overrun  my  tale,  and  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  it.  I  had  not  got  the  money  with  me  then 
when  I  promised  him  this  5/.  ;  and  I  said,  "  During 
"  the  time  you  are  taking  your  cup  of  tea  I  will  go 
"  and  fetch  it"  Consequently,  I  believe  the  man 
would  have  come  and  polled  for  me  for  the  SI. 
had  it  not  been  for  the  interruption  of  Mr.  Butt. 
When  I  got  back  Mr.  Butt  was  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  saw  me  go  in,  and  he  followed. 

3811.  When  you  went  in  Butt  followed  ?— He  had 
come  out  then  when  I  came  the  second  time,  and 
Butt  met  him  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  I  said, 
"  Come  on ;"  and  he  was  absolutely  coming  with 
me  then.  I  have  entirely  omitted  giving  it  you  in 
regularity,  but  you  will  excuse  me  for  that  if  you 
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please.  I  met  him  at  the  passage,  and  I  said, 
"  Come  on,  Giles"  (I  could  see  the  danger) ;  so  Mr. 
Butt  called  him,  and  of  course  Giles  went  to  him,  and 
ultimately  it  turned  out  that  he  would  not  come  with 
me  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  course  I  asked,  would  he 
come,  several  times,  and  he  said  "  No ;"  and  at  the 
out  of  it  there  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Leach,  a 
fighting  man,  who  was  put  in  possession  of  this  man, 
and  of  course  a  poor  minor  character  like  me  was 
bound  then  to  give  up. 

3812.  Mr.  Butt  handed  over  Giles  Taylor  to  Leach  ? 
— ^Yes  ;  or  put  Leach  in  charge  of  him. 

3813.  And  did  they  go  oil"  to  the  poll  together  ? — 
I  suppose  BO  ;  I  lost  him  in  consequence  of  it.  I  ran 
away  from  him  to  his  brother  directly,  up  in  the 
market. 

3814.  At  what  time  was  this  ? — It  was  very  soon 
after  eight  o'clock;  I  went  to  his  brother  in  the  market 
from  there,  for  I  could  see  I  had  lost  him. 

3815.  Mr.  Butt,  you  say,  is  an  ironmonger  ?— He 
is  the  master  at  the  iron-foundry. 

3816.  When  you  found  you  had  lost  Giles  Taylor, 
you  went  off  to  the  brother  r — ^Yes  ;  I  thought  to  work 
a  little  stratagem  there.  I  ran  over  to  Thomas  at  the 
market,  and  I  said,  "  Now,  Thomas,  I  have  been 
and  polled  your  brother  ;"  and  he  says,  "  You  have  ?'* 
and  I  says,  "  Yes,  and  you  will  come  and  do  the 
same,"  says  I,  "  for  the  same  sum." 

3817.  Had  you  before  seen  the  brother,  Thomas 
Taylor,  about  it  ? — Yes ;  they  had  both  promised  me. 

3818.  And  they  had  both  agreed  ? — ^Yes ;  not  for 
the  money.  They  promised  me  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  they  depended  on  my  doing  as  well  for 
them  as  they  could  be  done  by. 

3819.  Although  no  fixed  sum  was  mentioned,  was 
it  understood  between  you  and  them  that  they  were 
to  have  something  for  their  votes  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

3820.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  They  were  to  be  paid  the 
market  price  ? — Yes ;  I  told  them  I  would  do  as  well 
by  them  as  they  could  bo  done  by,  and  at  that  they 
agreed,  and  they  promised  me,  and  would  have  come 
and  voted  for  me,  I  dare  say,  if  I  could  have  found 
as  much  as  they  had  from  the  other  party.  I  said 
to  Thomas  Taylor,  Giles  had  had  5/.,  and  that 
there  was  the  same  for  him.  He  exclaimed  against 
that,  and  said  he  had  made  an  oath  that  he  would 
not  go  under  10/.  I  told  him  I  could  not  give 
him  any  such  money,  and  consequently  I  left  him  ; 
and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  I  saw  him 
going  down  Westgate-street  with  Mr.  Maysey,  and, 
I  think,  Mr.  Franklin  and  others.  I  cannot  exactly 
say  what  others,  but  those  were  the  men  I  firmly 
believe. 

3821.  What  is  Mr.  Maysey  ? — A  hairdresser.  I 
believe  it  was  Maysey  and  Franklin  who  were  with 
him  ;  I  would  not  swear  to  it,  but  I  believe  they  were 
the  persons. 

3822.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  have  only  a  belief  as  to 
either  of  them  ? — As  to  either  of  them. 

3823.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  How  near  were  you  to 
them  ? — Only  on  the  other  side  of  the  street ;  my 
memory  does  not  serve  me  sometimes  so  well  as  it 
should  do,  but  my  conviction  is  that  they  were  the 
parties. 

3824.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  It  is  a  question  of  eyesight, 
not  of  memory,  is  it  not  ? — No,  I  knew  them  very 
well  when  I  saw  them,  both  of  them  ;  it  is  memory, 
and  not  sight,  that  prevents  my  swearing  positively. 

3825.  Who  is  Maysey  ? — A  hairdresser. 

3826.  And  who  is  Franklin  ? — A  cordwainer. 

3827.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
third  person,  Henry  Lane? — I  went  after  him,  and 
be  came  down  stairs  to  me ;  it  was  in  Quay  Lane 
where  I  met  with  him. 

3828.  Does  he  live  there  ? — No,  I  believe  not ;  it 
was  at  his  daughter's  -^  it  was  in  the  morning  ;  ho  was 
there  to  be  accessible.  I  took  him  into  the  back 
place,  and  I  puUed  out  some  gold,  and  I  said,  "  Now, 
•*  Harry,  will  you  perform  your  promise  ?"  And  she 
runs  down  stairs  (that  is,  his  daughter,)  and  says, 
*'  Father,  no,  you  shall  not  go  along  with  any  of  them 


"  without  you  have  the  money  first,"  and  she  was     J.  Fkiehtr 

for  keeping  him.     I  said,   "  I  have  the  money  in  

"  my  pocket."    She  swore  in  London  that  she  saw  the    29e«ptl86». 
money,  but,  however,  she  never  did.  """" 

3829.  You  were  willing  to  give  the  money? — ^I 
should  have  given  him  his  21.  10«.  after  he  polled, 
but  not  before :  if  they  are  unprincipled  enough  to 
take  money  for  their  votes  I  should  never  trust 
them  to  have  it  first. 

3830.  Did  you  offer  him  the  money  ? — Yes  ;  I  in- 
tended to  give  it  him  too,  if  be  had  come  and  polled 
and  given  Mr.  Monk  half.     I  shewed  him  the  money 

as  a  temptation,  to  shew  I  was  in  reality  ;  that  was  > 

the  reason  that  I  showed  him  the  money. 

3831.  Two  pounds  ten  shillings  ? — Yes. 

3832.  Did  he  say  anything  about  accepting  or  not 
accepting  it  ? — He  said  I  was  to  come  for  him  again 
by  and  by.  I  promised  him  I  would  go  there  again 
in  an  hour.  During  that  time  I  disposed  of  10/.  out 
of  this  12/.  10s.  to  those  other  men  that  I  mentioned 
to  you,  Llewellyn  and  Harris.  Then  I  asked  Thomas 
Brewer  Monk,  because  it  was  getting  on  close  to 
eleven  o'clock,  whether  he  felt  Henry  Lane  was 
worth  his  21.  \0*.  or  not,  and  Monk  said,  if  he  had 
not  got  it  I  was  not  to  let  him  have  it,  consequently  I 
never  went  near  him  any  more. 

3833.  Did  he  poll  ?— I  dare  say  he  did. 

3834.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not  ?— 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  polled.  I  never  went  to 
interfere  with  him  again. 

3835.  Was  he  to  have  more  than  21.  IO5.  if  he  voted 
for  both  candidates  ? — ^I  promised  him  at  the  time 
you  are  speaking  of,  when  I  solicited  him,  that  if  he 
would  vote  for  the  two  Liberal  members,  he  should 
have  as  much  again,  that  was  5/. 

3836.  And  did  he  agree  to  that  ? — He  agreed  to 
accept  the  21.  10s.  and  brought  his  God  to  witness  it 
in  his  language. 

3837.  Besides  that  12/.  10«.  did  you  receive  any 
money  from  any  other  person  for  votes  ? — No. 

3838.  Did  you  pay  any  money  yourself  out  of  your 
own  pocket  for  votes  ? — No. 

3839.  None  at  all  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

3840.  You  did  not  provide  any  money  out  of  your 
own  pocket  to  purchase  any  votes  ? — No.  It  cost  me 
a  good  deal  of  money  one  way  and  another,  but  not 
for  voters  or  men  to  vote.    I  lost  a  deal  of  time. 

3841.  Did  you  receive  any  money  at  all  for  your 
own  services  ? — ^No. 

3842.  From  any  one  ? — No,  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  doing  it. 

3843.  Did  Brewer  Monk  come  to  you  and  give  you 
the  12/.  10«.  OP  did  you  go  to  him  ? — I  went  to  him. 

3844.  How  came  you  to  go  him  ? — I  went  to  the 
committee  room<  It  was  not  to  him  particularly  I 
went  for  the  money,  but  he  happened  to  be  a  man  in 
possession  of  money  at  the  time,  and  ho  gave  it  to  me. 

3845.  Were  you  directed  to  apply  to  him  for  the 
money  ? — No,  I  had  a  pretty  clear  understanding 
where  to  go  to  for  money. 

3846.  It  was  entirely  your  own  doing  that  you  went 
to  Brewer  Monk  and  received  from  him  that  money  ? 
— It  was  entirely  my  own  doing ;  I  went  to  the  head 
committee  room.  Brewer  Monk  was  there  and  had 
the  money  and  disposed  of  the  money  12/.  10s.  to  me. 

3847.  What  is  Henry  Lane  ? — A  costermonger  ;  ho 
sells  oysters  at  night  and  things  of  that  sort. 

3848.  You  saw  him  in  Quay  Lane  that  nkorning, 
but  where  does  he  live  ? — He  lives  in  St.  Catherine 
Street. 

3849.  Is  that  all  you  know  of  the  bribery  existing 
at  the  last  election  ? — Yes,  that  is  all  that  I  was  im- 
plicated in. 

3850.  Have  you  received  any  inforniation  from 
any  person  as  to  other  cases  ? — ^No. 

3851.  Neither  on  one  side  nor  the  other  ? — ^No,  I 
did  not  look  after  other  people's  affairs. 

3852.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the, election  of 
1857  ? — No,  nor  I  should  not  have  taken  any  part  in 
this  election.  I  have  heard  so  much  of  bribery  that 
I  have  got  quite  annoyed  at  the  very  word  bribery  | 
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J.  Ftetcker.  and  the  reason  I  took  an  active  part  this  time  was 
because  we  should  have  two  substantial  friends  for 
the  ballot,  that  was  Price  and  Monk,  otlierwise  I 
never  bribed  any  one  before,  and  never  canvassed  any 
one  before,  and  never  had  anything  to  dn  with  elec- 
tioneering before.  My  object  in  taking  the  active 
part  I  did  was  I  thought  it  would  be  perhaps  some- 
thing in  furtherance  ^  the  ballot,  and  so  crush  the 
bribery  beneath  one's  feet.  ' 

3833.  Do  you  mean  you  had  heard  of  bribery  which 
had  prevailed  at  former  elections  ? — Yes. 

3854.  Was  it  within  your  own  knowledge  that  it 
had  ? — ^No,  but  I  have  heard  people  in  public  honses, 
for  instance,  this  very  Giles  Taylor,  say  so,  and  that 
was  the  reason  why  I  was  not  in  any  way  afraid  of 
dealing  with  him ;  he  is  that  firm  in  his  mouth  there 
is  00  getting  it  open  at  all ;  what  he  receives  he  keeps 
to  himself.  I  do  not  know  what  he  will  do  if  he  is 
put  on  his  oath. 

3855.  (Mr,  Fttzgerald.)  I  do  not  think  you  have 
told  us  who  were  the  parties  who  partook  of  the 


treating  to  the  amount  of  21.  lOv.  ? — ^It  was  st  the 
close  of  the  poll  when  the  party  I  was  friendly  to- 
wards were  declared  victors,  consequently  I  was  not 
particular  who  had  a  share  of  it. 

3856.  Were  you  in  London  before  the  Committee  ? 
—No. 

3857.  Did  you  know  that  Henry  Lane  had  been 
there  ? — Yes. 

3858.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  told  this  story  of 
you  ? — He  did  though; 

3859.  Is  not  the  Henry  Lane  yon  have  been  speak- 
ing of  the  man  who  was  before  the  Committee  ? — Yes. 

3860.  It  seems  he  was  bribed  by  his  brother  or 
cousin  ? — ^That  is  a  different  one;  this  is  Henry  Lane, 
senior. 

3861.  Who  did  this  Henry  Lane  vote  for  ?— For 
Sir  Robert  Garden. 

3861a.  {Mr.  Vtutghan.)  Is  the  man  about  whom  you 
have  spoken  .the  man  who  voted  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden? — ^Yes;  the  man  I  offered  the  21,  10».  to  is 
the  man  who  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Garden. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow,  at  10  o'clock. 


Fifth  Day.— 30th  September  1859. 


30  Sept  1859. 


Robert  Wilton  sworn  and  examined. 


3862.  (Mr.  Vaughan.^  You  are  a  solicitor  in 
Gloucester  ? — I  am. 

3863.  And  the  uncle,  we  understand,  of  Mr.  John 
Pleydell  Wilton  ?— Yes. 

3864.  We  understand  that  you  were  applied  to  to 
become  the  agent  of  Mr.  Monk  at  the  last  election? — 
I  was,  by  Mr.  Monk. 

3865.  By  Mr.  Monk,  the  candidate  ?— The  can- 
didate. 

3866.  When  was  the  application  made  to  you  by 
Mr.  Monk  ? — ^It  was  made  first  by  letter. 

3867.  When  was  that  ? — Very  soon  after  he  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  candidate. 

3868.  And  afterwards  ? — And  afterwards  in  person, 
when  he  came  Xo  Gloucester. 

3869.  Did  you  decline  to  become  the  agent  ? — 
I  did. 

3870.  Had  you  any  reason  for  doing  so  ?-— None  at 
all,  excepting  that  I  had  acted  as  agent  before  for  Sir 
Maurice  Berkeley,  and  had  made  lip  my  mind  that  I 
would  never  act  again  for  any  other  individual ;  that 
was  my  only  reason. 

3871.  You])ad  made  up  your  mind  not  to  act  for 
any  candidate  long  before  the  commencement  of  the 
last  election  7 — Decidedly,  excepting  for  any  member 
of  the  Berkeley  family. 

3872.  We  hear  that  the  sum  of  200/.  was  sent  to 
you  by  Mr.  Moffatt  ? — I  do  not  know  who  it  was 
sent  by ;  I  did  receive  from  a  friend,  I  suppose,  of 
Mr.  Monk's  a  sum  of  200/. 

3873.  Do  you  not  know  from  whom  that  came  ? — 
I  do  not. 

3874.  Did  it  come  to  you  by  letter  ? — No ;  I  had 
an  application  very  soon  after  the  election  commenced, 
or  rather  previous  to  the  election,  by  Brewer  Monk, 
for  some  money  for  preliminary  expenses.  He  stated 
that  there  was  no  one  to  whom  he  could  apply,  and 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  it.  I  then 
told  him  to  call  upon  Mr.  Jordan  (who  had  been  then, 
or  soon  afterwards,"  appointed  committee  clerk)  upon 
the  subject,  and  said  I  would  see  him. 

3875.  You  would  see  Mr.  Jordan  ? — ^I  would  see 
Mr.  Jordan.  I  called  upon  Mr.  Jordan  and  told  him 
of  the  application  that  had  been  made,  and  that  as 
there  was  nobody  to  represent^  in  any  shape,  Mr.  Monk 
at  that  time,  and  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  some  money  for  preliminanr  expenses,  I  would 
give  him  25/.,  which  I  requested  he  would  give  me 


credit  for,  and  render  roe  an  account  of  afterwards. 
Mr.  Jordan,  a  short  time  afterwards,  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  rendered  me  an  account  of  it,  and  re- 
turned me,  I  think  it  was,  13/.  At.,  having  given  an 
acconnt  of  the  11/.  \Qs,  which  he  had  expended. 

3876.  You  did  advance  the  25/.  ? — Yes,  I  did,  out 
of  my  own  pocket,  and  requested  him  to  keep  an  aC' 
count  and  render  it  to  me,  which  he  did ;  about  a 
fortnight  after  that,  or  about  a  week  before  the  nomina- 
tion. Brewer  Monk  applied  to  me  for  money  to  pay 
messengers ;  he  said  that  they  were  becoming  very 
dissatisfied,  he  did  not  know  what  would  be  the 
result;  that  they  had  not  been  paid.  I  asked  him  what 
sum  would  be  necessary;  he  said  50/.;  I  then  said, 
«  If  Mr.  Price's  agent,  Mr.  Ellis,  will  give  25/.  I  will 
"  advance  25/.  out  of  my  own  pocket ;  it  is  a  legiti- 
"  mate  payment,  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  do  it."  I 
saw  Mr.  Swanu,  the  partner  of  Mr.  Ellis ;  I  applied  to 
him  for  the  25/.,  I  received  the  amount,  and  that 
sum  with  my  25/.,  making  50/.,  I  think  I  delivered  to 
my  nephew,  Mr.  John  Wilton;  I  am  not  quite  sure, 
but  I  Uiink  he  was  the  individual  who  received  it.  to 
give  to  Monk  to  pay  to  the  messengers.  Finding 
these  applications  coming,  I  called  upon  Mr.  David 
Walker,  or  Mr.  Walker  happened  to  call  upon  me. 

3877.  Who  is  Mr.  David  Walker  ?— Of  Gloucester, 
a  printer.  I  stated  how  necessary  it  was  that  there 
should  be  some  individual  in  Gloucester  who  might 
have  the  command  of  some  money  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses; that  I  had  had  these  applications  made  to  me, 
and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  from  my  experi- 
ence in  electioneering  matters  before,  that  something 
of  the  sort  should  bo  done,  and  that  if  he  could 
arrange  that  a  sum  of  200/.  should  be  paid  to  my 
credit  at  the  bank,  I  would  take  charge  of  it. 

3878.  Did.  you  say  what  bank  ? — The  county  of 
Gloucester  bank.  In  two  or  three  days  afterwards 
that  sum  was  paid  to  my  credit.  On  the  morning,  I 
think,  of  the  polling  day  I  was  going  to  my  office,  I 
was  stopped  by  Mr.  Powell  Chandler  of  ^is  city,  a 
currier,  who  stated  he  wanted  50/.  for  electioneering 
purposes;  I  gave  it  to  him;  a  short  time  afterwards 
he  told  me  I  should  receive  it  back  again;  that  was  a 
short  time  afterwards ;  it  might  have  been  a  week 
afterwards ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  has  not  been 
forthcoming.  I  think  it  was  on  the  4th  of  August 
last  Mr.  Monk  (the  late  member)  called  upon  me,  and 
asked  me  fpr  an  account  of  the  200/.}  I  told  him  what 
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I  had  expended,  that  is  to  saj,  the  18/.  4«.  or  1 12. 16<. 
to  Jordan,  the  251.  for  messengers,  and  the  50/.  fbr 
Mr.  Chandler,  leaving  a  baknce  o^  I  think,  113/.  4«., 
which  I  paid  over  to  him. 

3879.  The  money  was  lodged  to  your  credit  at  the 
bank  in  the  election  week.  I  gather  from  you  ? — No, 
it  WAS  on  the  25th  of  April  that  I  received  the  200L 

3880.  That  -was  in  the  week  of  the  election? — Yes, 
the  same  week  as  the  election;  the  election  was  on 
the  80th.  I  can  give  you  the  other  dates  of  the  pay- 
ments exactly,  by  reference  to  my  memorandums. 

8881.  Can  you  tell  me  the  day  on  which  that  money 
was  paid  in  to  your  credit  ? — The  25th  ;  I  can  give 
you  the  exact  dates  of  all  the  payments  if  you  will 
allow  me.  ■ 

3882.  When  was  the  25/.  to  the  messengers  paid  ? 
— That  was  on  the  23d  of  April. 

3883.  And  the  50/.  that  yon  paid  to  your  nephew  ? 
— That  was  the  25/.  I  received  of  Mr.  Swann,  and 
the  23/.  of  my  own. 

3884.  On  what  day  was  that?— That  was  the 
23rd.  • 

3885.  On  the  23rd  you  paid  25/.  to  Monk,  and  on 
the  same  day  you  paid  25/.  to  your  nephew  ? — No, 
my  first  payment  was  to  Jordan  of  25/. 

3886.  You  applied  to,  and  received  25/.  from  Mr. 
Swann  ? — Yes,  and  there  was  25/.  of  my  own  money. 

3887.  What  was  the  date  of  that  ?— The  23rd. 

3888.  And  what  was  the  day  on  which  you  delivered 
the  money  to  Jordan  ? — On  the  7th  of  April. 

3889.  Was  there  no  payment  made  by  you  between 
the  7th  of  April  and  the  23rd  ? — Certainly  not. 

3890.  You  called  on  Mr.  David  Walker  and  told 
him  that  if  200/.  was  placed  to  your  credit  at  the 
bank  you  would  take  charge  of  it  ? — Yes. 

3891.  For  what  purpose  were  you  to  take  charge 
of  that  money  ? — ^I  intended  to  take  charge  of  it  for 
the  legitimate  expenses  of  the  election,  and  to  repay 
myself  for  those  sums  which  I  had  already  advanced. 

3892.  Did  you  communicate  to  any  person  that 
200/.  was  standing  to  your  credit  at  the  bank  ?— I 
do  not  think  I  did.  Mr.  Walker  was  the  only  person 
who  knew  of  it,  to  my  knowledge. 

3893.  Having  consented  to  take  charge  of  the  200/. 
for  the  purposes  of  the  election,  when  that  was  placed 
to  your  credit  at  the  bank,  why  did  yoa  not  communi- 
cate that  fact  to  some  person  connected  with  the 
election  ? — I  did  not  think  I  was  called  upon  to  do 
so.  I  received  it  to  use  it  in  such  way  as  I  thought  fit, 
I  being  known  to  have  taken  an  interest  in  electioneer- 
ing matters.  K  there  had  been  an  agent  appointed 
at  that  time  I  should  not  have  interfered ;  but  the 
thing  was  left  entirely  without  anybody  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Monk  to  represent  him,  and  therefore  I  thought 
it  a  pity  there  should  not  be  somebody  who  should 

■  bave  thecommand  of  money  for  legitimate  purposes, 

3894.  There  was  an  agent  appointed  ? — That  was 
afterwards. 

3895.  But  it  was  before  the  election  ? — ^There  was 
no  agent  appointed  on  the  23rd. 

3896.  But  there  was  an  agent  appointed  before  the 
election  took  place  ? — ^I  do  not  think  there  was  an 
agent  appointed  when  I  saw  Mr.  Walker,  and  sug- 
gested the  200/.  should  be  paid ;  I  am  sure  thet%  was 
not. 

3897.  But  when  an  agent  was  appointed,  did  you 
not  tell  that  agent  you  had  that  money  standing  to 
your  credit  at  the  bank  ? — It  did  not  occur  to  me  that 
it  was  desirable  to  do  so  ;  it  originated  with  myself, 
and  I  did  not  wish  to  communicate  it  to  any  one. 

3898.  Did  you  not  know  there  was  considerable 
pressure  for  money  among  the  friends  of  the  Liberal 
interest  ? — ^Yes  ;  but  if  they  had  applied  to  me  they 
ritould  not  have  had  it. 

3899.  Why  not  ? — If  Mr.  Jones  had  come  to  me 
for  it  I  should  not  have  given  it  to  him  ;  I  should 
have  retained  it  and  given  it  to  Mr.  Monk,  as  I4id^ 

3900.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  election  ?— 
J'^one  at  all. 

3801.  You  noj;  having  t^en  (tny  p^rt  in  the  elec- 
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tion,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  that  moneyreinaiBing  at  the  JL  WUto*. 
bank  was  useless  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  election  ? — 
I  did  not  consider  it  useless,  because  I  had  previously 
paid  a  sum  to  Jordan  and  the  messengers,  wtuch  I  de- 
ducted from  the  200/.,  and  50/.  I  gave  to  JSIr.  Chandler 
1  did  not  couader  useless. 

3902.  So  far  as  regards  118/.  4«.  there  was  that 
sum  lying  at  the  bank  to  your  credit,  placed  there  for 
the  purposes  of  the  election,  which  you  did  not  use ; 
and  the  fact  of  its  be^ng  there  you  did  not  communi- 
cate to  any  person,  is  that  so  ? — ^Yes. 

3903.  Why  did  you  not? — I  can  give  no  reason, 
except  that  I  did  not  wish  to  communicate  to  any 
one  the  circumstance  of  my  having  received  this  200/. 

3904.  I  cannot  understand  why  you  should  have 
wished  to  conceal  it  ? — There  was  no  agent  to  com- 
municate it  to,  and  if  I  had  told  everybody  I  had 
200/.  I  should  ha^e  been  pestered  to  death  fbr  the 
amount  I  do  not  know  that  I  bad  any  reason  for 
concealing  it,  except  that  I  considered  it  a  private 
transaction. 

3905.  Had  yon  no  communication  with  your  nephew 
upon  the  subject  of  the  election  ? — None  at  all, 
except  with  regard  to  the  50/.  which  ho  received 
from  me. 

3906.  Did  he  not  tell  you  from  time  to  time  that 
he  was  very  hard  pressed  for  money  ? — ^No,  he  did 
not. 

3907.  Was  it  not  represented  to  you,  in  the  course 
of  the  election,  that  money  was  very  much  wanted  ? 
— ^No,  certainly  not. 

3908.  Was  no  communication  made  to  you  by  any 
of  those  persons  who  were  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  election,  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk, 
that  money  was  very  badly  wanted  for  the  purpose  of 
Mr.  Monk's  election  ? — A  representation  was  made  to 
me  on  one  occasion,  I  think  by  Mr.  Kendall  and 
Mr.  Robinson,  that  they  wante4  money  fur  the  out- 
voters. 

3909.  Is  Mr.  Robinson  a  corn  merchant  ? — ^Yes. 

3910.  What  is  Mr.  Kendall  ? — A  merchant. 

3911.  What  did  they  say  they  wanted  the  money 
for  ? — They  said  they  wanted  some  money  for  the 
out-voters. 

3912.  Did  they  say  -why  they  wanted  it  for  the 
.  out -voters  ? — ^No  ;  it  was  put  in  those  general  terms, 

and  I  said,  "  I  can  make  no  advance  unless  it  is  for 
"  legitimate  purposes,  and  you  roust  render  me  an 
"  account,  if  I  do,  of  every  shilling  you  spend."  I  be- 
lieve those  were  the  only  parties  that  applied  to  me. 

3913.  Did  Mr.  Kendidl,  <»-  Mr.  Robinson,  or  either 
of  them,  represent  to  you  that  they  wanted  that 
money  for  illegal  expenses  ? — No,  they  did  not. 

3914.  Why  did  you  say  you  could  make  no  ad- 
vance except  for  legitimate  purposes  ? — Because  I 
had  a  suspi<iion  that  it  might  be  used  for  other  than 
legitimate  purposes,  and  therefore  I  would  not  let  it 
go  ;  that  was  the  suspicion  on  my  mind.  - 

3915.  Not  from  anything  they  said  to  you  ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

3916.  You  told  them  you  should  require  an  account 
of  every  farthing  that  was  expen4ed?-rl  did. 

3917.  Did  they  receive  any  money  from  you  after 
that  ? — ^No,  certainly  not. 

3918.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Having  received  that  an- 
swer from  you,  they  withdrew  their  application? — 
Yes,  they  did  ;  it  was  not  renewed.  I  think  it  was 
Mr.  Robinson,  but  I  am  not  sure.  I  am  certain,  how- 
ever, as  to  Mr.  Kendall. 

3919.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Were  you  of  opinion  at  that 
■time  that  if  money  was  advanced  by  yourself  to  any 
of  the  partizans  of  the  candidates,  it  would  be  ex- 
pended in  bribery  ? — I  think  it  is  most  likely  it 
would. 

3920.  {Mr.  Welford^  What  was  your  reason  for 
being  so  careful? — Because  I  received  this  sum  of 
money  with  a  view  tp  expend  it  for  legitintate  pur- 
poses, and  no  other.  I  should  not  have  troubled 
myself  at  all  in  the  matter,  if  there  had  been  anybody 
to  represent  Itfr.  I^onk.    I  tboHgbt  it  wa^  very  desiri 
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able  I  should  be  a  stakeholder  for  this  sum  until  an 
agent  was  appointed. 

3921.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  I  understand  70U  to  say 
that  your  fear  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  money 
would  be  expended  was  the  reason  which  induced 
you  to  conceal  from  other,  persons  the  fact  that  you 
had  that  money  ? — ^I  do  not  know  that  that  was  my 
reason ;  I  wished  to  keep  it  entirely  private.  I  can- 
not say  I  had  any  particular  motive  in  it,  but  I  wished 
to  keep  this  as  a  private  fund,  to  use  for  such  pur- 
poses as  I  thought  fit. 

3922.  What  purposes  should  you  have  thought  fit  ? 
— I  think  the  sum  for  messengers  was  perfectly  legi- 
timate, and  also  that  which  I  paid  to  Mr.  Jordan  and 
Chandler.  The  payment  to  Chandler  was  done  at  the 
moment,  and  I  thought  no  more  about  it ;  it  was  on 
the  morning  of  the  polling ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
excitement,  and  I  gave  it  to  him,  and  was  to  have  it 
back  again.  If  I  had  at  all  known  it  was  to  be  used 
for  purposes  of  bribery,  I  should  not  have  done  it.  I 
should  like  to  correct  one  answer  that  I  gave.  I  do 
now  recollect  that  my  nephew  did  call  upon  me  on  one 
occasion;  and  I  think  it  was  with  Mr.  Robinson,  on  the 
morning  of  the  polling  day,  and  applied  for  money  ; 
I  declined  to  give  it.  I  believe  that  is  the  only  occa- 
sion on  which  I  saw  him,  except  the  one  about  the 
messengers,  which  I  have  already  spoken  about. 

3923.  Why  did  you  not  give  it  to  him  ? — Because 
I  thought  it  would  be  used  improperly. 

3924.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  did  not  take 
any  part  whatever  in  the  election,  except  in  making 
the  advance  of  the  monies,  of  wtiich  you  have  given 
us  an  aocount  ? — Exactly  so ;  I  did  not. 

3925.  Were  you  aware  of  the  existence  of  bribery 
at  all  at  that  time  ? — Nothing  more  than  suspicion. 
I  had  a  very  strong  suspicion  that  it  was  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent,  but  it  was  only  a  suspicion. 

3926.  Was  that  strong  suspicion  excited  by  any 
facts  that  came  under  your  observation  ?-.-No,  none 
at  all ;  one  great  reason  for  supposing  it  was  this  : 
that  there  was  no  organization  to  represent  the  parties. 
Everybody  appeared  to  be  acting  as  an  agent,  and 
without  any  discretion  whatever,  and  I  thought  the 
probability  was,  that  it  would  take  the  course  it  did 
take. 

3927.  Have  any  facts,  or  has  any  evidence  of  bri- 
bery come  under  your  notice  or  knowledge  since  the 
election  ? — ^Not  one,  except  what  I  have  heard  in  this 
court 

3928.  You,  I  believe,  did  take  an  active  part  in  the 
election  for  1857  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  was  Sir  Maurice 
Berkeley's  agent. 

3929.  And  did  you  prosecute  the  petition  which 
was  afterwards  presented  against  Sir  Robert  Carden's 
return  ? — ^Yes. 

3930.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  given  by  your 
nephew,  as  to  the  cause  which  produced  the  failure 
in  part  of  that  petition  ? — ^I  have  read  it  in  the  news- 
papers ;  I  was  not  in  court. 

3931.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  statement  which 
has  been  made  by  your  nephew  is  a  correct  one  ? — ^I  am. 

3932.  Did  you  see  the  evidence  which  he  had  col- 
lected ? — ^I  did  not  see  it :  I  think  that  he  brought  it 
to  me  one  day  at  my  office,  and  I  think  he  had  it  in 
his  hand,  but  I  declined  to  take  any  legal  proceedings, 
and  therefore  I  did  not  read  it. 

3933.  Yon  did  not  read  the  evidence  he  had  col- 
lected ? — ^No. 

3934.  Or  form  any  opinion  as  to  its  value  ? — Yes, 
I  did,  because  it  was  represented  to  me' that  they  had 
four  or  five  witnesses  who  could,  in  point  of  fact, 
prove  the  peijury  of  a  party. 

8935.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  extensive  bribery 
existed  at  the  election  of  1857  ? — Oh  yes. 

3936.  On  both  sides  ? — No ;  there  may  have  been, 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

3937.  On  which  side  do  yon  believe  it  existed  ? — 
On  Sir  Robert  Carden's  side,  or  I  should  not  have 
presented  the  petition. 

3938.  Did  you  collect  the  evideqc?  W  support  of 


the  charge  of  bribery  against  Sir  Robert  Carden  at 
that  election  ? — I  dicL 

3939.  Are  yon  prepared  to  lay  that  evidence  before 
the  Commissioners  ? — The  Commissioners  have  it ; 
they  have  my  brief. 

3940.  Does  that  brief  contain  all  the  evidence  which 
you  were  in  possession  of  at  that  time  ? — No,  I  think 
there  might  be  a  great  mass  of  evidence,  but  the  brief 
contains  only  such  evidence  as  I  thought  I  could 
prove,  and  trace  it  to  agency  ;  it  was  condensed  for 
the  purpose  of  making  my  case  concise  and  eflective. 

3941.  The  evidence  that  appears  in  the  brief  was 
evidence  which  had  reference  to  the  proof  of  agency? 
— To  agency  and  bribery,  connecting  the  two  together; 
there  were  many  other  cases  of  bribery,  but  then  I 
could  not  prove  the  agency,  and  therefore  I  did  not 
embrace  them  in  the  brief. 

3942.  Should  you  be  able  to  supply  the  Commis- 
sioners with  supplementary  cases  of  bribery  which 
do  not  appear  in  that  brief  ? — I  think  it  is  very  likely 
I  may  be  able  to  do  so ;  I  will  go  through  my  memo- 
randums. * 

3943.  Will  you  endeavour  to  do  so,  and  furnish  our 
secretary  with  the  information  ? — Certainly. 

3944.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  day  was  it  that  you 
spoke  to  Mr.  Walker  about  the  200/.  ?— I  think  it 
must  have  been  about  three  days  before  I  received  the 
amount ;  I  received  the  amount  on  the  25th  of  April. 

3945.  Did  you  lend  your  nephew  any  other  sum 
than  that  which  you  have  mentioned  ? — ^Not  one 
shilling. 

3946.  When  you  paid  him  the  two  25/.,  did  you 
take  any  memorandum  from  him  ? — None  at  all ;  it 
was  given  to  him  that  he  might  give  it  to  Brewer 
Monk,  who  had  applied  for  some  money. 

3947.  You  did  not  consider  it  as  a  loan  to  him  ?— 
No ;  he  was  to  hand  it  over  to  Monk  for  mes- 
sengers. 

3948.  And  have  'you  retained  that  sum  out  of  the 
200/.  ?— I  have. 

3949.  Have  you  considerable  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stituency of  Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

3950.  Has  it  at  all  entered  into  your  mind  to  make 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  constituency  that 
may  be  considered  open  to  corrupt  motives  ? — I  have 
taken  some  little  trouble  to  inquire  of  parties  more 
conversant  with  them  than  myself;  I  have  asked 
Mr.  Brewer  Monk,  a  party  more  competent  than  my- 
self to  form  an  opinion,  and  from  information  he  has 
given  to  me,  I  should  think  that  there  are  from  250 
to  300  ;  that  is  from  representations  made  to  me,  not 
from  my  own  knowledge. 

3951.  Have  you  yourself  been  concerned  in  any 
acts  of  bribery  at  former  elections  ?— Never  in  my 
life. 

3952.  But  from  facts  which  came  to  your  know- 
ledge, you  had  a  suspicion  that  bribery  would  be 
employed  ? — Certainly ;  that  was  quite  apparent. 

3953.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  do  not  speak  from  your 
own  knowledge  at  all  as  to  the  number  you  consider 
open  to  bribery,  but  only  from  information  from 
Mr.  Brewer  Monk  and  others  ? — Certainly. 

3954.  {Mr.FUzgerald.)  From  your  knowledge  of  the 
constituency,  did  you  think  that  the  Liberal  party  had 
a  chance  of  returning  two  members  at  this  last  elec- 
tion ? — I  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  if  bribery  did 
not  exist  on  either  side,  the  Liberal  side  would  have  a 
considerable  m^ority. 

3955.  Did  you  think  that  your  own,  the  Liberal 
party,  was  stronger  in  1859  than  it  was  in  1857,  sup- 
posing no  bribery  existed? — ^I  have  no  means  of 
coming  to  an  opinion  ;  I  should  think  there  was  not 
much  difference,  that  is  my  own  opinion. 

3956.  {Mr.  ^e(/brd.)  But  do  you  believe,  if  bribery 
were  not  employed  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  the 
Liberal  party  would  have  a  majority  of  votes  ? — I 
have  always  entertained  that  opinion. 

3957.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Your  nephew  stated  that 
his  justification  for,  as  he  called  it,  "  disturbing  the 
"  peace  of  the  town,"  was,  that  he  and  his  friends 
had  good  reason  to  believe,  since  the  election  of  1857, 
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ihftt  the  Liberal  party  had  become  a  good  deal  stronger 
than  they  were  before  ? — That  might  be  because  he 
took  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  I  had  not  inter- 
fered in  any  way  whatever.  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
registration,  or  of  anything  connected  with  it. 

3958.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Would  it  be  possible  to  make 
any  estimate  of  the  probable  chances  of  success  of  any 
candidate  in  Gloucester,  without  taking  into  account 
the  great  amount  of  venal  voters  that  existed ;  must 
not  the  great  number  of  venal  voters  in  Gloucester 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  any  man  who  is  about 
to  invite  a  candidate  ? — Decidedly. 

3959.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Were  you  aware  that 
your  nephew  was  acting  as  the  agent  for  Mr.  Monk  ? 
— No  ;  I  was  aware  of  his  having  gone  to  London 
witii  Mr.  Innell ;  I  heard  of  that 

3960.  We|^  you  not  aware  afterwards  that  he  was 
the  person  designated  to  receive  money  for  Mr.  Monk  ? 
— No^  except  what  I  have  perceived  firom  the  evidence 
since. 

3961.  I  suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Price? 
—Yes. 

3962.  Had  yon  any  communication  with  Mr.  Price 
with  reference  to  the  election,  or  the  expenses  of  the 
election? — ^No,  the  arrangements  were  made  with 
other  parties.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  I  did  not 
represent  anybody. 

3963.  You  were  aware  that  there  was  no  agent 
appointed  for  Mr.  Monk,  money  or  not  ? — Yes. 

3964.  Were  you  aware  that  Mr.  Price  had  directed 
that  your  nephew,  Mr.  John  Wilton,  should  be  con- 
sidered an  agent  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  money? 
—I  wao  not  aware  of  it. 

3966.  You  were  not  aware  of  that  when  you  lot 
him  have  the  50/.  of  which  you  have  spoken  ? — No  ; 
I  knew  my  nephew  was  actively  engaged,  and  I  think 
he  came  to  my  office  for  the  50/.,  I  having  previously 
been  applied  to  by  Brewer  Monk. 

3966.  You  do  not  conceive  that  your  nephew  is 
indebted  to  you  ? — Certainly  not. 

3967.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Among  what  class  are  the 
venal  electors  principally  to  be  foimd  ? — There  are  a 
great  many,  I  think,  of  the  freemen. 

3968.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  know  whether  the 
251.  which  was  advanced  by  you  came  into  the  audi- 
tor's account  of  expenses  ?— I  do  not  know  ;  I  think 
that  nearly  all  the  freemen  who  are  out-voters,  except 
the  higher  class,  of  which  there  are  a  few,  are  open  to 
bribes  ;  very  nearly  all. 


3969.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  they  for  the  most  part 
people  in  very  poor  circumstances  ? — Rather  so ;  a 
few  are  not. 

3970.  Are  those  freemen  who  reside  in  &e  city 
subject  to  the  same  influences  ? — ^I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  many  who  are,  because  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  receive  it ;  in  fact,  before  my  time,  I 
believe,  they  received  what  was  called  "head-money." 
I  have  heard  so  ;  and  no  doubt  that  continues. 

3971.  Was  there  a  custom  that  you  knew  of,  of  pay- 
ing freemen,  existing  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  was  before  that ;  I  am  only 
speaking  from  hearsay  ;  Mr.  Carter  can  give  you  that 
'information. 

3972.  Do  yon  think  that  to  that  traditional  system 
of  paying  voters  the  bribery  existing  among  the  free- 
men is  largely  to  be  attributed  ? — ^Yes. 

3973.  And  from  that  charge  do  you  except  those 
electors  who  are  householders  ? — No  ;  t  think  that  of 
the  lower  class  of  householders  in  Gloucester  a  great 
many  are  subject  to  it.  I  am  now  giving  my  own 
opinion  only. 

3974.  But  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  the  corrupt 
freemen  ? — ^No  ;  I  think  not. 

3975.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Supposing  the  Conservative 
party  to  bribe,  would  there  be  any  hope  of  a  Liberal 
candidate  succeeding  in  Gloucester  without  resorting 
to  the  same  means  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  chance  at  all. 

3976.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  are  aware,  are  you 
not,  that  the  borough  was  represented  for  a  consider- 
able time  by  a  Conservative  candidate  ? — ^Yes,  one. 

3977.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  return  of  thai 
one  member  was  always  procured  by  bribery  ? — My 
opinion  is,  that  bribery  has  been  carried  on  in  Glou- 
cester ever  since  I  have  known  it. 

3978.  On  both  sides? — On  both  sides,  more  or 
less. 

3979.  {Mr.  Welford.)  How  long  have  you  known 
Gloucester  ? — All  my  life. 

3980.  How  long  have  you  taken  an  active  part  in 
elections  ? — I  think  it  was  in  1852  that  I  became  an 
agent,  or  took  an  active  part. 

3981.  Is  there  any  other  information  you  would 
wish  to  give  to  the  Commissioners  in  reference  to  the 
subject  of  our  inquiry  ? — I  think  not  5  if  anything 
occurs  to  me  at  a  future  time  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  give  yon  any  information  in  my  power. 


n.  ITilbm. 
30  Sept  1859. 


George  Mutlow  Abell  sworn  and  examined. 


G.  M.  AbtO. 


3982.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ? — A  solicitor. 

3983.  Living  in  Gloucester  ? — ^Yes. 

3984.  You  were  employed,  I  believe,  by  the  Liberal 
candidates' at  the  last  election  ? — I  was. 

3985.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  election  ? 
—I  did. 

3986.  What  money  passed  through  your  hands 
daring  the  election  ? — I  advanced  jointly  with  another 
party  50/. 

3987.  Who  was  that  other  party  ? — ^Mr.  Herbert. 

3988.  Mr.  Herbert,  the  solicitor  ? — Yes. 

3989.  To  whom  did  you  advance  it  ? — To  Mr. 
Robinson,  a  merchant. 

3990.  A  corn  merchant  ? — Yes. 

3991.  For  what  purpose  ? — That  I  cannot  say  ;  I 
had  my  suspicions,  but  I  did  not  see  in  what  way  the 
money  was  applied,  neither  do  I  know. 

3992.  Did  Mr.  Robinson  tell  you  for  what  purpose 
he  required  the  50/.  ? — ^No. 

3993.  When  was  it  that  you  advanced  the  money  to 
him  ?— The  morning  of  the  poll. 

3994.  You  had  your  suspicions  ? — Yes. 

3995.  Were  no  names  communicated  by  Mr.  Robin- 
son to  you  at  the  time  he  obtained  the  money  ? — ^None 
whatever. 

3996.  What  were  your  suspicions  ? — ^My  suspioions 
were  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  bribery. 

3997.  Was  Mr.  Herbert  with  you  at  the  time  ? — 
Yea. 


3998.  Where  was  the  money  advanced  ? — Li  the 
committee  room,  at  least  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  same 
building. 

3999.  Mr.  Robinson  came  and  said  he  wanted  50/., 
whereupon  you  let  him  have  the  money  ? — ^Yes  ;  I 
am  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Robinson  asked  me  for  it ; 
but  I  paid  him  the  50/. 

4000.  What  other  money  passed  through  your 
hands? — None  whatever. 

4001.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  any  person 
during  the  election  ? — I  received  25/.  for  my  profes- 
sional services. 

4002.  That  was  after  the  election  ?— Yes. 

4003.  I  am  speaking  of  before  the  election  ? — ^None 
at  all. 

4004.  You  received  no  money  from  any  person  ? — 
From  no  person  whatever. 

4005.  You  advanced  no  money  and  paid  no  money, 
except  this  50/.  to  Mr.  Robinson  ? — None  at  all. 

4006.  25/.  for  your  professional  services  is  the  sum 
mentioned  in  the  election  agent's  accounts,  is  it  not  ? 
— I  have  not  seen  the  account ;  I  believe  it  to  be  so. 

4007.  Did  you  offer  any  inducement  to  any  person 
during  the  election  to  vote  for  the  Liberal  candidates  ? 
— None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

4008.  Did  you  make  any  pnnnise  to  any  one?— 
None. 

4009.  Recollect  yourself;  will  you  undertake  to 
say  yoa  did  not  promise  or  offer  any  inducement  to 
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G.  M.  JbdL    anj  elector  whidi  should  (qperate  on  fau  mibd  to  mi&e 

him  vote  for  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk? — ^I  strictly 

SO  Sept  1889.    avoided  doing  anything  of  the  kind ;  I  would  mention 

*""""""■  that  there  was  one  party  that  I  canvassed  ;  at  least 
he  was  from  home,  but  his  wife  was  at  home  with  two 
children  very  ill ;  and  the  party  with  me  stated  that 
they  were  suffering  &om  diphtheria,  and  that  some 
brandy,  perhaps,  might  relieve  them ;  her  husband 
was  away  fix>m  home,  and  I  gave  her  half-a^rown  to 
go  and  get  some  brandy  for  the  children.  With  the 
exception  of  that,  I  applied  no  money  whatever  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

4010.  Who  was  that  person  ? — His  name  is  Vaile. 

4011.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — ^I  cannot  say 
whether  his  name  is  William  or  James ;  he  is  a  son  of 
one  of  the  James  Yailes. 

4012.  Where  does  he  live  ? — ^He  lives  at  the  Flat. 
I  may  have  advanced  a  few  shillings  to  the  messenger 
who  went  with  me  canvassing. 

4013.  Yon  gave  the  2s.  6rf.  only  as  charity? — Only 
as  charity  ;  these  poor  children  were  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  they  died  shortly  after ;  the  messenger 
said  he  thought  brandy  was  a  good  thing;  he  had  lost 
two  children  in  a  similar  way. 

4014.  Would  you  have  advanced  that  '2».  Qd.  if  no 
election  had  been  proceeding  ? — Certainly  I  should. 

4015.  You  say  you  gave  a  few  shillings  to  the 
messenger  who  was  with  you  canvassing  ;  for  beer  I 
suppose  ? — Yes,  for  beer  ;  it  may  have  been  \5s.  or 
16s.  altogether  at  different  times. 

4016.  You  knew  that  those  messengers  were  paid 
3«.  6d.  a  day,  did  you  not  ? — ^I  did  not  think  of  it. 

4017.  Were  those  messengers  with  whom  you  were 
canvassing  and  to  whom  you  paid  15«.  or  16s., 
electors  ? — ^They  were. 

4018.  What  are  their  names  ? — There  Avas  but  one, 
I  believe. 

4019.  You  gave  15*.  or  16».  to  one  messenger  ? — 
That  would  include  my  own  expenses  along  with  it. 

4020.  What  was  the  name  of  the  messenger? — 
Allen. 

4021.  What  is  his  Christian  name?  — George,  I 
believe ;  I  do  n<;it  think  it  was  quite  so  much  as  15«. 
or  16«. 

4022.  I  may  say  about  15«.  or  16«.  ? — Somewhere 
about  that. 

4023.  Where  does  he  live?— At  Tredworth,  I  think, 
near  Gloucester :  I  will  not  be  certain. 

4024.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald^  li  he  a  voter  ? — I  believe 
he  is  ;  he  was  appointed  to  go  round  with  me. 

4025.  {Mr.Vaughan.)  Did  aA'y  instances  of  bribery 
come  wi<iin  your  knowledge  during  the  election  ? — 
None  whatever;  in.  fact  I  did  not  know  where  the 
money  was  to  come  from. 

4026.  Were  you  an  esflensive  canvasser  ?  Did  you 
canvass  largely  ?— I  canyassed  a  good  many  of  the 
out-voters. 

4027.  The  freemen  ? — Yes,  the  freemen. 

4028.  With  what  success  ? — I  could  never  get  any 
definite  answer  from  them. 

4029.  They  refused  to  promise  you  ? — They  refused 
to  promise  me ;  I  saw  them  several  times. 

4030.  How  many  of  the  freemen  who  were  voters 
did  you  canvasa  ?— Not  very  many  of  the  freemen  ; 
I  took  one  district 

4031.  Which  was  that  ?— The  Westbury  district. 

4032.  What  did  they  say  when  they  declined  to 
promise  you  ? — ^That  they  had  not  made  up  their 
minds ;  that  was  the  general  answer  I  got  from 
them. 

4038.  Was  anything  at  all  said  at  that  time,  either 
by  them  to  you  or  by  you  to  them,  about  money  ? — 
No,  nothing  was  mentioned  about  money,  not  by 
them ;  but  I  was  aware  what  they  wanted.. 

4034.  What  did  they  say  ?— That  they  had  not 
made  up  their  minds ;  that  they  should  consider  of  it ; 
and  so  on. 

4035.  You  knew  what  would  cause  them  to  "make 
"iq)  their  minds  ?  " — ^Exactly* 

403$.  Were  any  of  those  persons  who  promised  to 


vote  for  Price  and  Monk,  and  who  afterwards  voted 
for  Sir  Robert  Cardan  ? — ^I  think  not 

4037.  Is  the  "Pheasant"  inn  a  place  in  the  West- 
gate-street  ? — The  "  Bird  in  the  hand  "  perhaps  you 
mean  ? 

4038.  Did  you  allow  any  publicans  to  give  refiresh- 
ments  or  entertainment  to  persons  gratuitously  on 
behalf  of  tho  Liberal  candidates  ? — ^I  believe  the 
messenger  I  was  with  paid  for  some  refreshment, 

4039.  Out  of  his  own  pocket,  or 'with  money  sup- 
plied by  you  ? — ^With  money  supplied  by  me,  which 
would  account  for  the  15s.  or  16s.  I  have  mentioned. 

4040.  Besides  that  money  was  there  ady  money 
you  allowed  to  be  expended  for  refrestunient  in 
public-houses  ? — None  whatever. 

4041.  And  you  did  not  authorite  any  puUIcan  to 
give  refreshment  to  any  person  ? — Certainly  not 

4042.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  appointment  of 
messengers  ? — ^None. 

4043.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  election  of 
1857  ?— Yes. 

,    4044.  Were  you  an  agent  then  ? — ^Yes. 

4045.  Have  you  he«^  Mr.  Robert  Wilton's  evi- 
dence here  to-day  ? — I  have. 

4046.  Do  you  concur  with  him  that  great  bribery 
did  exist  at  that  election  ? — ^I  do. 

4047.  Is  that  an  opinion  formed  from  facts  within 
your  own  knowledge  ? — I  cannot  say  that  it  is ;  it  is 
from  what  has  been  represented  to  me  by  others. 

4048.  Simply  from  rumour  ? — From  rumour. 

4049.  (Mr.  Welford.)  When  did  you  let  Mr.  Ro- 
binson have  the  50/.? — On  the  morning  of  the 
polling. 

4050.  At  the  committee  room  ? — In  the  buUding. 

4051.  But  a  private  room  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it 
was  a  private  room. 

4052.  Was  it  tho  room  in  which  Mr.  Jordan  was  ? 
— ^No,  it  was  not 

4053.  An  inner  room  ? — Yes. 

4054.  What  was  the  nature  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
application  for  money? — I  will  not  be  positive  whe- 
ther Mr.  Robinson  applied  directly  to  me,  or  whether 
Mr.  Herbert  spoke  to  me  about  it. 

4055.  But  Mr.  Robinson  was  present  ? — ^Mi*.  Ro- 
binson was  present  when  I  paid  the  money. 

4056.  What  reason  did  they  give  you  for  wanting 
the  money? — He  represented  to  me  that  he  had  no 
money,  or  Mr.  Herbert  represented  that  he  had  none. 

4057.  Did  he  say  for  what  purpose  ho  wanted  the 
money? — No,  he  did  not ;  of  course  I  suspected  what 
it  was  wahted  for. 

4058.  But  nothing  was  said  ? — Nothing  was  said 
whatever  ;  I  put  the  50/.  on  the  mantelpiece. 

4059.  And  he  took  it  up  ? — He  took  it  up. 

4060.  Were  you  authorized  by  anybody  to  ad- 
vance money  for  election  purposes  ? — No. 

4061.  It  was  a  voluntary  act  ? — It  was  a  voluntary 
act. 

4062.  Did  you  take  any  memorandum  from  Mr. 
Robinson  ? — I  did,  his  I.  O.  U. 

4063.  Have  you  since  been  repaid  the  money?— I 
have  not 

4064.  It  is  still  due  to  you  ? — ^It  is  still  due  to  me. 

4065.  And  you  still  hold  the  memorandum  ? — I 
still  hold  the  memorandum. 

4066.  Did  you  ever  know  how  that  money  was 
applied  ? — Never. 

4067.  You  say  you  canvassed  the  Westbury  out- 
district  ;  did  you  canvass  all  the  fi:«emen  ? — Oh,  dear, 
no  ;  perhaps  I  might  have  canvassed  a  dozen. 

4068.  As  many  as  you  could  find  at  home,  I  sup- 
pose ? — As  many  as  I  could  find  at  home.  They 
were  canvassed  by  others  as  well  as  myself.  I  went 
round  several  times,  and  found  others  who  the  same 
party  had  been  to. 

4069.  Did  you  make  any  return  of  the  results  of 
your  canvass  to  Mr-  Jordan  ? — Yes. 

4070.  A  return  of  your  promises  ? — Yes  ;  there 
was  one  man  of  thername  of  Vaile,  James  Vaile,  that 
promised  me  to  vote  for  Mr,  Price  and  Air.  Monl(, 
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and  I  said,  "  Well,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  depend  npon 
«  him." 

4071.  You  told  Mr.  Jordan  this  when  you  made 
your  retnm  ? — ^Tes ;  the  elector  told  me  that  he 
should  not  vote  for  the  other  party  this  time,  and 
that  he  should  have  voted  at  the  last  election  in  1857 
for  Mr.  Price  and  Berkeley,  had  it  not  been  that  his 
landlord,  Mr.  Jones,  had  sent  him  a  letter  before 

foing  to  poll,  insisting  on  his  going  and  polling  for 
ir  Robert  Garden. 

4072.  He  promised  to  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? 
— He  promised  to  vote  for  Price  and  Monk. 

4073.  Did  you  promise  him  anything  for  so  doing  ? 
— Nothing  whatever. 

4074.  Did  he  intimate  that  he  expected  anything 
fen*  so  doing  ? — Well,  I  cannot  say  that  he  did,  and 
I  cannot  say  that  he  did  not.  I  could  tell  from  his 
manner  what  he  was  expecting. 

4075.  What  did  he  say?—"  He  should  be  aU  right 
« this  time,"  or  something  of  that  sort ;  but  I  held 
oat  no  inducement  to  him  whatever. 


4076.  How  did  he  vote?— He  voted  for  Mr.  Price    O.  M.  MtU. 
and  Mr.  Monk.  -— 

4077.  Did  you  mention,  when  yon  made  your  re-    30  9«pt-  ^8»9. 
turns,  that  some  of  the  men  who  would  not  promise 

expected  bribes  ? — Yes,  I  believe  I  did. 

4078.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Have  yon  ever  seen  the 
account  which  was  sent  in  to  the  auditor  ? — Never. 

4079.  You  did  not  know  that  the  sum  paid  to  yon 
for  professional  services  had  been  left  out  of  that 
account? — Certainly  not.  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  I 
thought  that  all  professional  men  ought  to  see  them. 

4080.  Did  you  express  that  opinion  ? — ^Ihave  done 
80  many  times. 

4081.  Do  you  know  of  Mr.  Robinson  having  re- 
ceived money  for  the  purpose  of  the  election  from  • 
anybody  else  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

4082.  {Mr.  Vaughan.')  Who  is  Mr.  Jones  ?  was  he 
the  landlord  of  James  Vaile  ? — I  believe  he  lives  at 
Witleigh  Court,  but  I  am  not  certain.  Mr.  Lovegrove 
knows  where  he  lives. 

4083.  Is  he  a  private  gentleman  ?— Yes. 


Samttbl  Hebbest  sworn  and  examined. 


S.Birbert 


4084.  {Mr.  Vatigkan.)  Yon  are  a  solicitor  ?— 
lam. 

4085.  You  were  an  agent  for  the  Liberal  party  at 
the  last  election  ? — I  was. 

4086.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  election  ? 
—I  did. 

4067.  What  money  passed  through  yonr  hands  ? 
— ^I  received  no  money  from  any  party  during  the 
election. 

4088.  Have  you  received  any  money  at  all,  ex- 
cepting your  professional  fee  ? — None. 

4089.  What  was  the  amount  of  that? — 25/.,  to 
include  6/.  15«.  paid  out  of  pocket. 

4090.  For  what  purpose  was  that  6/.  15s.  paid? — 
It  was  paid  for  re&eshments  and  travelling  expenses, 
and  for  the  men  and  bills  at  inns. 

4091.  To  wiiom  was  that  money  paid  ? — It  was 
paid  to  different  parties  who  were  out  canvassing 
with  me,  paying  the  expenses. 

4092.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  ? — No ;  I  had 
different  parties  wit^  me.  Some  days  I  was  canvassing 
with  Mr.  Abell,  and  on  other  days  with  Mr.  Davis, 
and  other  gentlemen  who  were  sent  with  me. 

4098.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  6/.  15s.  was  spent 
in  disbursements  while  you  were  out  canvassing  ?— 
Yes,  for  nearly  a  month ;  it  included  turnpikes,  and 
dinners  where  we  stopped. 

4094.  Not  travelling  expenses  for  voters  at  all  ? — 
No,  travelling  expenses  for  canvassers. 

4095.  Were  you  accompanied  in  your  canvass  by 
messengers  ? — Yes,  two,  I  think. 

4096.  Were  those  messengei^s  voters  ? — One,  I 
think,  was,  at  least  I  do  not  think  he  was  a  messenger, 
it  was  a  Mr.  Davis ;  I  believe  he  is  a  voter. 

4097.  Can  you  say  what  amount  of  that  money 
was  paid  at  inns  or  public-houses  ? — I  should  Ihink 
perhaps  3/.  of  it,  or  more. 

4098.  What  were  the  inns  that  you  frequented  ? — 
We  called  at  roadside  inns  and  at  various  places  in 
Gloucester. 

4099.  Were  the  inns  that  you  frequented  kept  by 
voters? — Some  were  kept,  perhaps,  by  voters,  and 
others  not. 

4100.  What  were  those  that  were  kept  by  voters  ? 
— I  weBt  into  nearly  every  inn,  I  should  say,  in  Glou- 
cester during  the  election,  at  least  into  a  great  number 
of  them. 

4101.  But  what  were  the  inns  at  which  you  paid 
any  money  for  refreshments  ? — ^I  paid  money  at  a 
great  numbec  of  inns. 

4102.  Can  you  give  us  the  names? — I  paid  for 
some  luncheon,  I  think,  the  first  day  of  the  canvass, 
at  the  Horse  and  Groom  or  the  Kiiigsholm  Inn,  that 
is  on  the  Worcester  road. 

4103.  Have  you  any  account  of  the  money  you 
expended  in  different  places  ? — ^No,  I  have  not. 


4104.  Could  you  furnish  us  with  any  account?^ 
No,  I  could  not  from  memory. 

4105.  Will  you  consider  and  let  us  have  a  list  of 
the  public-houses  you  went  to  where  you  spent  money 
for  refreshments,  either  for  yourself  or  your  friends  ? 
— ^Yes. 

4106.  You  say  you  did  not  receive  any  money' ex- 
cept the  sum  you  have  stated ;  what  money  did  you 
advMice  or  pay  ? — ^I  advanced  50/.  in  addition  to  the 
money  I  expended  during  the  election  in  expenses  to 
Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Abell  and  myself  I  may  say 
advanced  the  money. 

4107.  You  advanced  50/.  conjointly  with  Mr. 
Abell  ? — ^Yes.  I  and  Mr.  Abell  were  working  to- 
gether during  the  election,  and  Mr.  Robinson  stud  he 
wanted  50/. 

4108.  Did  Mr.  Robinson  made  that  statement  to 
you;  was  it  to  you  that  he  applied  for  the  advance  of 
the  money  ? — ^I  think  it  was ;  we  were,  I  fancy,  all 
three  together. 

4109.  What  did  he  say  to  you?— He  said  "Can 
«  you  lend  me  50/." 

4110.  For  what  purpose  did  he  say  he  required 
the  money  ? — He  did  not  state  any  purpose. 

4111.  We  understand  this  took  place  in  a  room 
acyoining  the  committee  room  ?— It  took  place  out  of 
doors,  in  the  court  belonging  to  the  committee  room. 

41 12.  Was  it  an  understood  thing  among  the  sup- 
porters of  the  liberal  candidates,  that  sums  of  money 
would  be  required  for  the  purchase  of  votes  ? — I 
think  it  was  ;  that  there  would  be  a  certain  number 
of  voters  that  would  require  to  be  bought 

41 13.  Had  you  any  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  the 
purposes  to  which  that  50/.  was  to  be  applied  ? — ^I 
thought  it  was  to  be  applied  for  the  purposes  of  the 
election. 

4114.  Did  you  think  it  was  to  be  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  bribery  ? — ^I  could  not  say  how  Mr.  Robin- 
son intended  to  ap^y  it. 

4115.  I  asked  what  you  yourself  thought  upon  the 
subject  ? — I  thought  it  very  probable  that  it  might. 
I  did  not  ask  Mr.  Robinson. 

4116.  This  was  on  the  morning  of  the  polling  day, 
we  understand  ? — Yes,  it  was  before  banking  hours, 
about  nine  o'clock. 

41 17.  Did  you  think  that  that  50/.  could  be  re- 
quired for  any  oHieT  purpose  but  for  the  purchase  of 
votes  ? — ^I  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Robinson  intended  to 
apply  it  to  the  purchase  of  votes;  I  never  asked  him ; 
but  being  on  election  business  I  thought  it  was  to  be 
used  in  connexion  with  the  election. 

4118.  What  was  your  beUbf  as  to  the  employment 
of  that  money  ? — That  it  was  to  be  employed  for  the 
election. 

4119.  What  part  of  the  dection  ?— I  scarcely  know 
the  part  Mr.  Robinson  was  taking  ;  I  was  not  in  the 
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committee  room  much  in  the  day,  I  wag  out  with 
Mr.  AbeU. 

4120.  Hare  jou  any  doubt  how  that  money  was 
to  be  employed  by  Mr.  Robinson,  and  that  it  was 
wanted  to  purchase  votes  ? — ^I  did  not  know  that 
Mr.  Robinson  was  purchasing  votes. 

4121.  Did  you  think  that  that  50/.  was  required 
for  legal  expenses  ? — ^No. 

4122.  Did  you  consider  that  it  was  required  for 
illegal  expenses  ? — ^Yes,  I  thought  he  might  be,  but 
I  had  no  idea  that  Mr.  Robinson  was  going  to  pur> 
chase  any  votes. 

4123.  Had  you  any  doubt  that  it  was  to  be  em- 
ployed by  some  person  or  another  for  the  purchase  of 
votes  ? — ^I  thought  it  was. 

4124.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  advance 
auy  other  sum  of  money  besides  that  ? — No  other. 

4125.  Did  you  yourself  take  any  part  in  bribing 
voters  ? — None. 

4126.  You  canvassed,  did  yon  not  ? — I  canvassed 
from  the  commencement  until  the  day  of  the  election. 

4127.  Did  you  make  any  promise  to  any  voter  ?— 
No,  I  think  not. 

4128.  Are  you  sure  you  made  no  promise  of  any 
sort  to  any  voter  if  he  would  vote  for  Price  and 
Monk  ? — I  might  have  said  to  a  man  that  his  day's 
work  would  be  paid,  that  he  should  not  lose  his  time, 
or  something  of  that  sort' ;  but  I  made  no  promise  of 
a  bribe  further  than  paying  for  his  time. 

4129.  Your  promise  only  extended  so  far  as  this, 
that  he  should  not  lose  his  time  ? — That  he  should  not 
lose  his  time. 

4180.  Were  there  several  persons  to  whom  you 
held  out  that  inducement  ? — No,  very  few ;  it  was 
only  a  few  that  would  be  satisfied  with  that. 

4131.  Who  were  satisfied  with  it  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  any  one;  a  day  or  two  before  the  election,  when 
they  found  they  could  have  more  money,  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  being  paid  for  their  time. 

4182.  To  whom  did  you  hold  out  that  limited  pro- 
mise ? — ^I  might  have  said  it  to  two  or  three  voters, 
but  I  cannot  recollect  any  in  particular ;  I  think  I 
said  so  to  a  man  I  employed,  of  the  name  of  Edwards, 
I  canvassed  him  for  his  vote,  and  he  said  he  could 
give  a  half  of  his  vote;  and  I  said,  "  Would  you 
give  it  then  to  Mr.  Monk  ?"  and  he  said  "  Yes ;" 
but  he  said  he  should  hope  not  to  lose  his  time,  that 
he  should  be  remunerated  for  his  time ;  and  I  said, 
"  Oh,  certainly." 

4133.  What  did  you  pay  him  ? — I  did  not  pay  him 
anything. 

4134.  Was  he  remunerated? — Yes;  he  received 
some  money  afterwards,  I  believe,  for  voting. 

4135.  How  much  ? — I  do  not  luiow. 

4186.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — I  think  it  is 
Peter. 

4137.  He  is  a  freeman,  is  he  ? — I  believe  he  is. 

4138.  Were  there  any  other  persons  to  whom  yon 
made  a  similar  promise  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  recollect  any 
one  at  the  moment. 

4189.  You  say  there  were  two  or  three ';  cannot 
you  mention  the  names  of  the  others  ? — ^No,  I  cannot 
just  now. 

4140.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Where  is  Mr.  Peter 
Edwards  living  ? — It  is  near  Worcester  Street,  in 
Alvin  Street. 

4141.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  know  of  any  money 
having  been  paid  during  the  election  for  the  purposes 
of  the  election,  besides  that  which  you  have  stated  ? 
— No,  not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

4142.  Have  you  heard  of  it  ?— Yes. 

4143.  Of  what  money  ? — I  have  heard  generally 
that  money  was  expended  during  the  election.  I  was 
not  aware  from  what  source  the  money  came,  or  who 
had  the  applying  of  it,  until  ailer  the  petition. 

4144.  During  the  election  itself,  do  I  understand 
you  to  say,  you  did  not  know  of  any  money  being  paid 

or  expended,  except  that  which  you  have  stated  ? 

No;  I  knew  that  money  was  being  paid,  and  that 
votes  were  being  bought,  but  I  did  not  know  from 


what  source  the  money  came,  or  who  was  buying  the 
votes. 

4145.  Who  told  you  that  money  was  being  ex- 
pended, and  that  votes  were  being  bought  ? — ^It  was 
the  general  topic  of  conversation. 

4146.  The  general  topic  of  conversation  in  the 
committee  room  ? — ^I  do  not  know.  There  were  se- 
veral rooms  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 

4147.  Was  it  a  general  topic  of  conversation  among 
those  persons  you  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  upon 
the  business  of  the  election  ? — ^Yes. 

4148.  Were  those  persons  you  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  in  the  committee  room  persons  who  were 
engaged  in  conducting  the  election  ? — There  were  a 
great  many  conducting  the  election. 

4149.  But  were  they  amongst  whom  this  was  a 
common  subject  of  conversation,  persons  you  were  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  in  the  committee  rooms  ?  — ^Yes. 

4150.  Did  you  hear  at  that  time  of  persons  who 
were  promised  bribes  ? — No,  I  did  not  know  who 
they  were.    I  did  not  inquire. 

4151.  Do  you  know  of  any  money  having  been 
expended  by  any  person,  excepting  what  you  have 
mentioned  ? — Not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

4152.  I  do  not  ask  as  to  your  own  knowledge,  but 
what  information  have  you  upon  the  subject  ? — I  have 
heard  that  money  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
votes,  and  that  sums  of  money  would  be  required  to 
buy  voters. 

4153.  You  heard  that  during  the  election  ? — ^Yes. 
4 154. 'From  whom  did  you  hear  it  ? — I  cannot  say 

in  particular;  perhaps  from  some  of  the  messengers. 

4155.  Tell  us  the  names  of  the  persons  from  whom 
yon  heard  it  ? — I  cannot  remember  the  names.  I 
know  it  was  the  general  topic  of  conversation,  that 
there  would  be  a  certain  number  of  votes  to  be  bought, 
and  that  money  must  be  had. 

4156.  Did  you  hear  what  number  of  votes  were 
required  to  be  bought  ? — I  had  been  concerned  in 
elections  for  Gloucester  for  many  years  myself,  and  I 
knew  pretty  well  the  quantity. 

4157.  What  number  did  you  suppose  required  to  be 
bought  ? — I  should  think  there  are  from  150  to  200 
to  be  bought  on  each  side. 

4158.  'When  you  say  you  knew  that  votes  would 
be  required  to  be  bought,  did  you  know  that  that 
number  would  be  required  to  be  bought  at  the  last 
election  ? — With  any  chance  of  winning  ;  from  300 
to  400, 1  should  fancy,  are  about  the  number  to  be 
bought  altogether  on  both  sides. 

4159.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a  similar  number  to 
that  were  purchased  at  the  election  of  1857  ? — ^Not 
by  the  Liberals. 

4160.  What  number  do  you  think  were  purchased 
by  the  Liberals  at  the  election  in  1857  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  any. 

4161.  What  is  your  opinion  about  it  ? — If  any  at 
all  were  purchased,  they  were  purchased  very  late  in 
the  day,  and  I  should  say,  then  only  a  very  few  ;  that 
was  the  election  when  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  was  de- 
feated by  Sir  Robert  Garden ;  I  was  not  aware  of 
there  being  any  money  applicable  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  votes. 

4162.  You  were  an  agent  at  that  election,  were 
you  not  ? — ^I  was. 

4163.  What  number  do  you  consider  were  pur- 
chased at  the  election  in  1857  on  the  side  of  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — I  cannot  say  the  number,  but  I  should 
think  a  very  great  number. 

4164.  Is  that  within  your  own  knowledge,  or  is  it 
only  a  matter  of  common  rumour  ? — Gommon  rumour 
and  my  own  opinion  on  the  subject ;  I  do  not  think 
he  could  have  won  unless  a  large  number  of  votes  had 
been  bought. 

4165.  {Mr.  Welford.)  During  your  canvass,  did 
you  receive  intimations  from  the  voters  that  they  ex- 
pected payment  for  their  votes  ? — Certainly. 

4166.  What  did*  they  say  ?— That  they  should  not 
vote  without  being  paid. 

4167<  They  told  you  so  in  so  many  words  ?— A 
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great  namber  of  them;  or  if  they  did  not  say  bo,  it 
was  pretty  well  understood. 

4168.  They  did  not  promise  to  vote  ? — ^No. 

4169.  Did  they  promise  to  vote  conditionally? — 
No ;  they  said  but  little  to  me  about  money  matters, 
but  I  could  tell  what  they  wanted. 

4170.  Did  you  make  returns  of  your  canvass  to  the 
committee-room  clerk  ? — Yes. 

4171.  Did  you  inform  him  of  the  intimations  you 
received  as, to  parties  requiring  money  for  their  votes  ? 
— No  ;  Mr.  Jordan  was  there. 

4172.  He  was.  the  committee  clerk,  was  he? — No  ; 
he  was  there  merely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
books. 

4173.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  By  whom  did  you  expect 
to  bo  repaid  that  50/.  that  you  advanced  ? — By  Mr. 
Robinson ;  I  took  his  1.  0.  U.  for  it ;  at  least  Mr.  AbcU 
did. 

4174.  Did  you  expect  at  that  time  to  bo  repaid  by 
him  ? — By  Robinson,  certainly. 

4175.  You  had  no  one  else  in  your  mind  ? — No  ;  I 
did  it  entirely  on  Mr.  Robinson's  responsibility. 

4176.  Were  you  aware  that  there  was  any  money 
applicable  to  illegal  purposes  being  supplied  at  Glou- 
cester ? — I  had  heard  so. 

4177.  You  had  heard  there  was  ? — Yes. 

4178.  From  whom  did  you  hear  that  ? — ^It  was  a 
general  rumour  that  some  money  had  come  down  ; 
but  I  cannot  say  from  whom  I  heard  it ;  I  never  in- 
quired particularly  into  the  money  matters.. 

4179.  Was  it  on  the  faith  of  rumour  that  you  lent 
this  money  ? — Certainly  not. 

4180.  Were  any  directions  against  bribery  given 
by  any  of  the  head  agents  that  you  are  aware  of  ? — 
There  were^no  head  agents  ;  there  were  no  directions 
that  I  remember  having  received. 

4181.  You  stated  that  at  the  election  in  1857,  there 
•was  no  money  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  bribery  ? 
— ^Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

4182.  Was  it  generally  known  amongst  the  party 
that  there  was  no  money  ? — I  think  it  was. 

4183.  How  was  it  with  regard  to  the  last  election  ; 
was  it  generally  known  or  believed  amongst  you  who 
were  actively  engaged,  that  money  was  or  was  not  to 
be  had? — It  was  understood  that  there  would  be 
money,  though  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  money 
arrangement.  I  was  deputed  in  the  first  place  to  go 
to  town  to  seek  Mr.  Monk,  or  any  other  candidate,  and 
also  to  take  measures  to  secure  that  candidate's  re- 
turn ;  but  I  did  not  go  ;  I  did  not  keep  the  appoint- 
ment'; it  did  not  suit  me  ;  and  afterwards  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  money  arrangements  during 
the  whole  of  the  election. 

4184.  We  have  been  told  that  the  sum  mentioned 
to  Mr.  Monk  was  from  1,200/.  to  1,500/.?— I  had 
mentioned  no  sum.  The  first  time  I  saw  Mr.  Monk 
was  in  Gloucester,  a  day  or  two  afterwards. 

4185.  I  suppose,  if  you  had  been  present  you 
would  have  agreed  that  from  1,200/.  to  1,500/,  was 
about  the  amount  that  would  be  required  ? — ^Probably 
I  might. 

4186.  In  making  that  estimate,  was  bribery  taken 
into  consideration  ? — Yes,  it  must  be,  because  the 
legitimate  expenses  would  not  come  to  anything  like 
that. 

4187.  Therefore  a  certain  sum  was  added,-  with 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  bribe  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  sum  was  named  to  Mr.  Monk. 


4188.  In  making  the  estimate  of  from  1,200/.  to     S.  Herbert 

1,500/.,  that  would  include  a  certain  sum  to  be  em-  

ployed  in  bribery,  if  bribery  was  necessary? — I  should    30  Sept  I8S9 

say  there  would  be  a  sum  that  would  be  applicable  to     

that  purpose,  but  not  sufficient. 

4189.  What  do  you  conceive  would  be  the  amount 
of  legitimate  expenses  for  a  borongh  like  Gloucester? 
— The  expenses  vary  in  different  places.  It  depends 
on  how  the  professional  agents  are  paid,  but  I  should 
think  from  800/.  to  1,000/. 

4190.  Do  you  think  that  from  800/.  to  1,000/.  would 
bo  the  legitimate  expenses  in  Gloucester  ? — ^For  the 
two  candidates. 

4191.  {^fr.  Vaughan.)  When  did  you  first  hear 
that  money  was  coming  down  ? — I  heard  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  election  commenced  that  there 
would  be  money  ;  in  fact,  it  would  have  been  useless 
to  have  gone  on  with  the  contest  without  it. 

4192.  Do  you  mean  that  you  heard  that  immediately 
after  the  7th  or  8th  of  April  ? — I  think  it  must 
have  been  then. 

4193.  When  did  you  hear  particularly  that  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  was  coming  down  ? — I  did  not 
hear  particularly,  for  I  was  never  communicated  with 
upon  the  subject  of  the  money.  I  was  deputed  to 
go  to  town  with  Mr.  Innell  and  Mr.  Wilton  to  select 
a  candidate,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Monk  was  in  view, 
and  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  carrying 
out  the  election.  I  did  not  go,  and  was  never  con- 
sulted afterwards  upon  the  business. 

4194.  From  whom  did  you  hear  that  money  was 
coming  down  ? — I  cannot  say  from  whom.  •  I  might 
have  heard  it  at  the  committee  rooms. 

4195.  From  no  particular  individual  ? — ^No. 

4196.  And  you  think  you  heard  what  you  did  hear 
about  money  coming  down  immediately  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  election  ? — I  must  have  heard  then 
that  money  would  be  forthcoming  ;  in  fact,  it  would 
have  been  useless  to  have  gone  on  with  the  canvass 
without  the  understanding  that  it  would  be  ready 
when  needed. 

4197.  Do  you  know  young  Mr.  Ralli  ? — Yes  ;  at 
least  I  have  seen  him  in  Gloucester. 

4198.  Did  you  see  him  during  the  election  ? — Yes. 

4199.  Was  he  active  in  the  election  ? — No,  I  should 
not  say  so. 

4200.  Was  he  in  the  committee  room  ?— Yes,  I 
saw  him  in  the  committee  room,  and  I  saw  him  at 
the  King's  Head,  I  think. 

4201.  Do  you  know  whether  an  application  was 
made  to  young  Mr.  RaUi  during  the  election  for  money? 
— No,  I  do  not. 

4202.  Do  you  know  whether  any  suggestion  was 
made  that  Mr.  Ralli  would  furnish  money  if  required? 
— No,  I  never  heard  that  he  would. 

4203.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  about  Mr.  Ralli 
in  connexion  with  money  at  the  election  ? — No. 

4204.  Was  young  Mr.  Ralli  in  Gloucester  during 
the  whole  of  the  election  ? — No,  I  think  not.  I  think 
he  was  here  on  the  day  of  the  election,  and  perhaps  a 
few  days  before.  He  might  have  been  here  once  or 
wice,  but  I  cannot  say  positively;  I  think  he  was 
there  on  the  day  of  the  election  ;  1  am  pretty  sure  he 
was. 

4205.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  accompanied 
by  any  clerks  at  all ;  was  ho  alone  at  the  King's  Head, 
or  was  he  accompanied  by  any  persons  from  London  ? 
— He  was  generally  walking  about. 


John  Charles  Richards  sworn  and  examined.  < 


4206.  {Mr,  Vaughan.)  You  are  a  solicitor  ? — ^Yes. 

4207.  Living  in  Gloucester  ?— Yes. 

4208.  You  were  an  agent  for  the  Liberal  candidates 
at  the  last  election  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  I  may  consider 
myself  so. 

4209.  There  is  an  entry,  is  there  not,  of  a  fee  that 
was  paid  to  yourself  ? — Yes. 

42 10.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  fee  ? — 25/. 

4211.  What  money  passed  through  your  hands  ? — 
I  received  no  money.    The  only  sums  that  passed 


J.  C.  Rurhardt, 


through  my  hands  were  those  I  disbursed  myself  

during  my  canvass. 

4212.  What  money  did  you  disburse  ?— .Only  about 
30*.  for  cab  fares  and  refreshments  for  myself  during 
the  canvass. 

4213.  Was  that  all  the  money  that  you  paid  ? — 
Yes. 

4214.  What  district  did  you  canvass  ? — I  took 
Longford,  Innsworth,  Norton,  the  Leigh,  and  Ap- 
perley. 
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J.  C.  Riehardt.      4215.  Those  are  places  lying  round  Gloucestet  ?— 

80  Sept.  1869.       4216.  In  which  out-voters  reside  ? — ^Tes. 

4217.  Did  you   canvass  a  large  number  of  those 

out-voters  ?— There  are  not  a  great  many  of  them 
altogether,  but  I  canvassed  all  I  could  meet  with. 

4218.  Did  you  receive  promises  from  most  of  them  ? 
No,  very  few  ;  I  should  explain  that  the  only  time 
at  which  I  canvassed  them  was  in  the  early  part  of 
the  contest,  nearly  a  month  previous  to  the  election, 
and  at  that  time  voters  are  generally  very  chary  of 
their  promises. 

4219.  Did  you  understand  from  them  that  they 
should  require  to  be  paid  for  their  votes  ? — Must  I 
speak  of  them  collectively  or  individually  ? 

4220.  Speak  first  of  all  of  what  was  the  general 
result  of  your  canvass  ?— With  regard  to  several  of 
them  I  certainly  understood  that  they  would  not  vote 
unless  they  received  some  compensation. 

4221.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  those  per- 
sons ?— I  think  the  first  is  a  man  named  Coopey,  at 
Longford. 

4222.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — I  think  it  is 
Edward,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

'  4223.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  What   is    he  ?— A  farm 

labourer.  „    ^  ,    -, 

4224.  {Mr.  Vaitghan.)  What  did  he  say?— I  had 
a  long  conversation  with  him  with  a  view  to  obtain  a 
promise  from  him  ;  he  said  he  did  not  know  how  he 
should  go  ;  he  should  not  make  his  mind  up  yet ;  he 
should  see  how  it  would  go,  and  kept  me  off  in  that 
indefinite  way  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  his  object  was 
to  wait  till  some  definite  offer  should  be  made  to  him. 

4225.  Who  was  there  besides  Edward  Coopey  ? — 
The  only  others  were  two  voters  at  Apperley,  to 
whom  the  same  remark  would  apply ;  one  of  them 
was  a  man  named  Perks,  I  saw  him. 

4226.  (Mk.  Fitzgerald.)  What  is  his  Christian 
name  ? — Thomas,  I  believe. 

4227.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  did  he  say? — He 
said  he  could  not  afford  to  lose  his  day's  work,  and  he 
did  not  see  how  people  could  expect  him  to  come  to 
Gloucester  to  vote  for  them  unless  they  gave  him 
some  compensation,  and  various  other  remarks  to  the 
same  effect ;  and  then  he  mentioned  another  voter  in 
the  parish,  Skillem,  and  he  said  whatever  Skillem 
did  he  should  do  ;  he  intimated  that  they  generally 
went  the  i»ame  way,  and,  as  I  understood,  that  th^y 
had  'generally  voted  upon  the  sani^  terms. 

4228.  Do  you  know  how  they  did  vote  ? — I  believe 
they  both  voted  for  the  Liberals. 

4229.  And  Edward  Coopey  ?— I  think  Edward 
Coopey  did  also. 

4230.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Are  they  all  freemen  ? — 
They  are  all  freemen. 

4231.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  That  was  the  only  time  at 
which  you  canvassed  any  of  the  out-voters  ? — Yes. 

4232.  About  a  month  before  the  election  ? — About 
three  weeks  or  a  month. 

4233.  Afier  that  did  you  take  part  in  the  com- 
mittee room  at  Gloucester  ? — "So. 

4234.  What  did  you  do  then  ? — I  acted  as  in- 
spector at  the  hustings,  and  I  did  some  little  work 
previously,  looking  out  the  duplicate  voters,  and  I 
also  took  tiie  opportunity  of  speaking  to  any  parties 
in   Gloucester   with  whom  I  was  on  terms  of  ac- 


quaintance, giving  any  little  influence  I  might  poasess 
in  support  of  the  Liberal  candidates. 

4235.  Did  you  hold  out  any  inducement  or  any 
promise  ? — It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  a  promise  or 
inducement ;  I  did  not  wish  to  commit  myself  by  any 
distinct  promise,  but  at  the  same  time  I  wished  to 
prevent  their  promising  on  the  other  side. 

4236.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  ? — I  believe  I  told 
them  the  Liberals  intended  to  manage  matters  better 
than  they  had  done  formerly,  I  thought ;  they  might 
put  their  own  construction  on  those  words. 

4237.  What  did  you  mean  by  "  managing  matters 
"  better  ?" — I  had  no  definite  meaning. 

4238.  Did  you  mean  by  it  to  say  that  Liberals  in- 
tended to  bribe  ? — No,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that ;  I 
was  quite  willing  they  should  understand  it  in  that 
light 

4239.  You  wished  them  to  put  that  interpretation 
upon  your  words  ? — Yes  ;  I  had  no  idea  what  would 
be  the  plan  of  operations  at  that  time. 

4240.  Did  you  know  of  bribery  going  on  during 
the  election  ? — No,  I  did  not 

4241.  Did  you  frequent  the  committee  room  ? — ^No, 
I  do  not  think  I  was  there  six  times  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  election. 

4242.  Were  there  any  persons  bribed,  to  your 
knowledge,  during  the  time  the  election  was  pro- 
ceeding ? — No,  certainly  not 

4243.  Do  you  know  of  any  treating  that  went  on  ? 
—No. 

4244.  Did  you  attend  any  suppers  at  public- 
houses  ? — ^Yes,  I  attended  a  supper,  but  I  do  not 
know  who  were  the  authors  of  the  bounty. 

4245.  Were  was  the  supper  ? — At  a  little  house 
in  Queen  Street 

4246.  Kept  by  whom  ? — A  man  named  Davis ;  I 
received  a  message  from  him  asking  me  to  come  over 
to  the  supper  ;  I  did  not  inquire  who  gave  the  supper, 
nor  do  I  now  know. 

4247.  Were  there  many  persons  there  ? — Yes,  I 
should  say  as  many  as  30  in  and  out. 

4248.  Were  they  electors  ? — Some  of  them  were. 

4249.  The  greater  portion  of  them? — I  do  not 
know ;  I  am  not  sufiiciently  acquainted  with  the  con- 
stituency of  Gloucester  to  know. 

4250.  Is  Davis  an  elector? — I  believe  he  is;  he- 
was  at  that  time ;  he  has  since  removed. 

4251.  Do  you  know  who  was  the  landlord  of  the 
house  he  occupied  ? — ^I  do  not  know ;  I  believe  it  is 
Mr.  Ellis ;  he  lives  next  door  to  Mr.  Ellis ;  Mr.  Ellis 
has  several  houses  in  the  street,  and  that  is  the  only 
means  I  have  of  knowing. 

4252.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  treating  besides 
that  supper  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  I  have  heard  of  some 
on  the  other  side,  but  I  have  no  distinct  knowledge 
of  it 

4253.  As  to  any  cases  of  treating  that  you  have 
heard  of  on  the  other  side,  will  you  have  the  kindness 
to  furnish  them  to  the  secretary  ? — Yes. 

4254.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  you  yourself 
took  no  part  at  all  in  paying  money  to  voters  for  their 
votes,  or  in  holding  out  any  inducements  to  them  to 
vote  at  the  election  for  Monk  and  Price  ? — Except 
what  I  have  mentioned  with  regard  to  out-voters, 
nothing  of  the  kind. 


P.  Chandler. 


PowELi.  Chandlek  sworn  and  examined. 


4255.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  live  in  Gloucester  ? 
—I  do. 

4256.  And  you  are  an  elector  ? — I  am. 

4257.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  last 
election  ? — Very  little. 

4258.  Did  you  attend  the  committee  rooms  ? — 
Never  but  once,  and  that  was  nearly  at  the  end  of  the 
polling, — ^perhaps  middle  day ;  I  am  not  sure  about 
middle  day  ;  that  is  all. 

4259.  Were  you  consulted  during  the  progress  of 
the  election  by  those  who  were  more  active  than 
yourself? — No. 


4260.  You  were  not  ? — No. 

4261.  Were  you  cognizant  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
more  active  partizans  ? — No,  I  never  had  less  to  do 
with  an  election  ;  I  did  nothing  except  putting  my 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  at  the  last. 

4262.  Did  you  know  that  bribery  was  being  prac- 
tised ? — Not  to  my  knowledge  ;  no,  I  did  not 

4263.  Did  you  not  hear  from  any  persons  that  it 
was  necessary  to  bribe  a  number  of  voters  to  secure 
the  election  of  the  Liberal  candidates  ? — Yes,  I  heard 
it,  and  drew  my  own  inference. 

4264.  Did  you  hear  it  during  the  election  ?— Oh  yes. 
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4265.  On  the  polling  day  70U  advanjsed  SOL,  did 
you  not? — On  the  polling  day  young  John  Wilton 
came  to  m«  in  the  morning  between  8  and  9,  and  said 
he  wanted  some  money  and  could  not  tell  where  to  get 
it !  he  said,  "Can  you  get  it?"  I  said,  "  I  do  not 
"  know."  He  said,  "  Turn  it  over  in  your  mind  and 
"  see  if  you  can  get  it  in  about  an  hour  and  a  halTs 
"  time." 

4266.  How  much  money  did  he  say  he  wanted  ? — 
I  am  not  sore ;  he  was  not  very  particular ;  as  much 
as  I  could  get  him. 

4267.  And  how  much  money  did  you  get  for  him  ? 
— ^I  went  to  his  uncle  Robert,  and  told  him  young  John 
was  short  of  money,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  let  me 
have  50/. 

4266.  Well?— I  had  it. 

4269.  Ton  had  it  from  Mr.  Robert  Wilton  ?— From 
Mr.  Robert  Wilton.  I  took  it  to  my  house  and  gave 
it  to  young  John  Wilton  in  my  own  parlour. 

4270.  Did  Mr.  John  Wilton  tell  you  for  what  pur- 
pose he  wanted  the  money  ? — Vo ;  "  I  want  it,"  that 
was  all ;  I  did  not  ask  him  any  questions.  I  dare  say 
I  gaessed  it  was  for  election  purposes  generally.  I 
did  not  know  what  it  -was  for,  and  I  did  not  know 
how  he  disposed  of  it.  1 

4271.  You  did  not  much  doubt  that  he  wanted  it  to 
purchase  votes  ? — ^I  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  to 
pay  messengers  or  anything  else.  I  could  not  toll 
-what  it  was  for ;  it  was  for  electioneering  purposes. 

4272.  What  time  of  the  day  was  it  ? — Between  8 
and  9 :  he  drove  up  to  my  door. 

4273.  When  was  the  second  time  that  he  came  to 
yon  ? — About  half-past  10,  or  it  may  be  a  quarter  to 
1 1,  or  something  of  that  sort.  I  did  not  take  anyLO.U. 
from  him,  and  I  did  not  give  Mr.  Robert  Wilton  any 
L  O.  U.  I  have  not  received  it  back  nor  paid  it 
back. 

4274.  And  perhaps  you  do  not.  expect  either  to 
receive  or  pay  it  ? — That  I  suppose  we  must  trust  to 
amongst  ourselves. 

4275.  Did  you  know  of  any  cases  of  bribery  at  that 
time  ? — No. 

4276.  Yon  did  not  take  any  part  in  any  yourself  ? — 
No. 

4277.  You  did  not  bribe  any  elector  ? — ^No. 

4278.  Nor  promise  an  elector  anything  if  he  would 
vote  ?— No 

4279.  Do  you  know  any  electors  who  were  bribed? 
—No. 

4280.  In  fact  as  far  as  you  are  concerned  it  was  a 
very  innocent  election  ? — So  far  as  I  am  concerned  ; 
except  that  I  never  had  so  little  to  do  with  an 
election  in  my  life. 


4281.  Were  you  more  active  ia  1857  ?— A  little, 
not  much. 

4282.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Have  you  had  any  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Robert  Wilton  as  to  this  50/.  ? — 
Yes. 

4288.  Do  you  consider  it  is  still  owing  ? — To 
whom? 

4284.  To  Mr.  WUton  ?— I  do. 

4285.  Has  Mr.  Wilton  told  you  anything  about  it ; 
has  he  ever  asked  you  for  it  ? — No. 

4286.  Has  he  ever  told  you  he  has  been  paid  it  ? 
— ^No.  , 

4287.  Has  he  ever  told  you  that  he  brought  it  into 
account  with  Mr.  Monk  ? — ^No. 

4288.  Have  you  heard  his  evidence  to-day  ? — I 
came  in  just  as  he  was  being  examined  towards  the 
last. 

4289.  What  has  he  told  you  about  this  ;  yon  say 
you  have  had  some  conversation  with  him  since  the 
election  ? — ^Nothing  but  merely  repeating  the  trans- 
action. 

4290.  Do  you  think  he  now  expects  to  be  paid  by 
you  ? — I  suppose  he  does ;  I  cannot  tell  what  he 
thinks. 

4291.  Have  you  any  intention  to  pay  him  ? — If  I 
get  it. 

.  4292.  Where  do  you  expect  to  get  it  from  ? — If  the 
man  is  to  be  believed,  from  young  Mr.  John  Wilton. 

4293.  Have  yon  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  John 
Wilton  about  it?— What,  since? 

4294.  Yes  ? — No,  not  particularly ;  of  course  we 
have  since  this  inquiry  has  been  going  on. 

4295.  Is  Mr.  John  Wilton  under  the  impression 
that  he  owes  it  to  you  now  ? — ^Yes. 

4296.  Then,  neither  you  nor  Mr.  John  Wilton  are 
aware  that  Mr.  Robert  Wilton  has  accounted  for  this 
to  Mr.  Monk  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

4297.  Shall  you  consider  that  debt  as  discharged, 
now  that  you  have  heard  that  he  has  accounted  for 
it  to  Mr.  Monk  ? — 1£  I  get  the  money  from  young 
Mr.  John  Wilton  I  shall  hand  it  over  to  Mr.  Robert 
Wilton. 

4298.  Mr.  Robert  Wilton  has  told  us  he  had  200/. 
from  Mr.  Ralli,  and  that  he  has  returned  113/.  I6s. 
to  Mr.  Monk,  keeping  86/.  4s.  ;  that  sum  includes 
11/.  4«.  to  Mr.  Jordan;  25/.  he  advanced  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Monk  to  messengers,  and  50/.  which  be  paid  to 
Mr. Chandler  ?— I  am  very  glad;  that  relieves  my 
shoulders  ;  I  did  not  know  it  before. 

4299.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  told  Mr.  Robert  Wilton 
you  wanted  the  50/.  for  his  nephew  ? — ^I  did. 

4300.  For  election  purposes?— I  did. 


P.  Ckaudlir. 
SO  Sept  I8S9. 


Charles  Hctton  sworn  and  examined. 


C.  HuttOH. 


4301.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  believe  you  are  a  hair- 
dresser, living  in  Northgate  Street  ? — Yes. 

4302.  You  were  an  active  supporter  of  the  Liberal 
candidates  at  the  last  election  ? — I  was. 

4303.  There  was  a  room  in  your  house  set  apart  as 
a  committee  room,  was  there  not  ? — Yes. 

4304.  And  you  received  7/.  10«.  for  the  use  of  that 
room,  I  believe  ? — I  did. 

4305.  In  what  district  was  that?  In  what  ward  ? 
— The  north  ward. 

4306.  Who  used  to  meet  in  that  room  ?— As  a  com- 
mittee? 

4307.  Yes? — Mr.  Isacke  was  appointed  chairman, 
but  he  very  seldom  attended  ;  not  more  than  once  or 
twice  I  believe  during  the  time ;  then  there  was 
Mr.  Pugh,  a  tailor,  living  in  St.  Aldate  Street. 

4308.  Who  else  ? — John  Woodward,  a  tulor.  of 
New  Inn  Lane  ;  Mr.  George  Clutterbuck,  a  builder  ; 
Mr.  Lee,  a  grocer,  in  Alvin  Street ;  Mr.  Hall,  a 
grocer,  ift  Worcester  Street;  Mr.  James  Fletcher, 
a  grocer,  Alvin  Street ;  James  Orpin. 

4309.  Is  he  a  publican  ? — ^Yes. 

4310.  What  is  the  sign  of  his  house  ?— The  White 
Lion,  I  believe. 

431 L  Who  else,  Mr.  Robijuon  ?— No. 


my 


4312.  Mr.  Innell  ? — ^No ;   he    was    never  in 
house. 

4313.  You  never  saw  Mr.  Innell  there? — ^No,  I 
never  did. 

4314.  What  other  names  can  yon  give  us  ? — ^Mr. 
Mills,  a  painter,  in  Worcester  Street. 

4315.  Who  else  ? — ^I  cannot  remember  any  more. 

4316.  Were  you  the  secretary  of  that  committee  ? 
— I  was  not. 

4317.  What  part  did  you  take  ? — ^I  took  but  very 
little  part  in  it,  because  I  could  not  attend,  having  to 
attend  to  my  business. 

4318.  You  took  very  little  part  in  the  committee 
room  ? — ^In  the  committee  room. 

4319-  Were  messages  from  your  house  transmitted 
backwards  and  forwards  to  the  committee  room  in 
Westgato  Street  ? — ^That  I  cannot  telL 

4320.  You  do  not  know  what  the  arrangements 
were,  do  you  ? — I  do  not. 

4321.  Do  you  know  a  person  named  Jeffs  ? — I  do. 

4322.  A  person  who  was  examined  before  the  Com- 
mittee in  London  ? — Yes. 

4323.  Was  he  there  ?— On  the  day  of  polling  he 
was  there. 

O  2 
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C.  HtUton.         4324.  What  part  in  the  election  did  you  take  ? — 

^ The  committee  was  divided  off  in  sections  to  go  and 

30  8eptl8S9.    ^  different  parties. 

4325.  Were  joti  one  of  a  section  to  see  those  dif- 
ferent parties  ? — Yes. 

4326.  And  you  canvassed  the  voters  in  the  district  ? 
— I  did  some  of  them. 

4327.  To  what  persons  did  you  offer  bribes  for 
their  votes  ? — tieffs  was  one. 

4328.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — Samuel  Jeffs, 
I  believe. 

4329. .  How  much  did  you  offer  him  ? — He  had  5/. 

4330.  At  what  time  ? — On  the  day  of  polling. 

4331.  Had  he  5/.  from  you  ? — From  me. 

4332.  To  vote  for  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  ?— Yes. 
4833.  Did  be  vote  for  them  ? — He  did. 

4334.  Who  is  the  next  ?— Richard  Wood. 

4335.  I  did  not  ask  you  where  Samuel  Jeffs  lived  ? 
— ^In  Hare  Lane. 

4336.  Where  does  Richard  Wood  live  ? — I  do  not 
know;  I  never  was  in  his  house.     , 

4337.  What  did  you  give  him  ?—£5. 

4338.  When  ?— On  the  day  of  polling. 

4339.  For  the  purchase  of  his  vote  for  Monk  and 
Price  ? — ^Yes. 

4340.  Did  he  vote  for  them  ?— He  did. 

4341.  Who  was  the  next  pergon  ? — His  father, 
Henry  Wood. 

4342.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ?  —  His  son 
drew  of  me  for  both  him  and  his  father,  51. 

4343.  What  did  you  say  to  Henry  Wood  ?  What 
conversation  had  you  with  Henry  Wood  about  his 
vote  ? — I  had  no  conversation  at  all. 

4344.  With  Richard  Wood,  the  eon  ?  —  He  was 
desired  to  call  on  me  about  a  week  previous  to  the 
election.  He  called  and  asked  me  what  I  was  going 
to  give ;  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  and  he  said 
about  51.,  and  likewise  his  father. 

4345.  Did  you  pay  to  Richard  Wood  5/.  for  the 
father,  Henry  Wood,  to  purchase  his  vote  for  Price 
and  Monk  ? — Yes. 

4346.  Did  he  vote  ?— Yes. 

4347.  And  for  those  two  candidates  ? — He  did. 

4348.  Does  Henry  Wood  live  at  the  same  place  as 
Richard  Wood  ? — No,  he  is  in  the  St.  Margaret's  Hos- 
pital, up  the  London  road. 

4349.  Is  that  a  charity  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

4350.  Who  was  the  next  ? — Henry  Woolmer. 

4351.  Where  does  he  live  ? — In  London. 

4352.  Did  he  come  down  to  the  election  ? — He 
came  and  voted. 

4353.  What  did  you  give  him  ? — I  got  a  party  to 
write  to  him  to  ask  if  he  would  come  down  and  vote 
at  this  election ;  and  he  sent  word  that  he  would  come 
if  he  could  get  his  expenses,  and  he  put  down  what 
it  would  cost  him,  and  I  sent  him  back  word  to  say 
he  should  have  what  he  required. 

4354.  How  much  did  he  require  ? — .^'5. 

4355.  He  said  he  would  come  and  vote  if  he  could 
get  his  expenses  ? — Yes. 

4356.  What  business  did  he-  carry  on  in  London  ? 
— A  draper. 

4357.  Did  you  give  him  5/.  on  the  day  of  voting, 
on  the  polling  day  ? — Yes. 

4358.  And  did  he  vote  ?— He  did. 

4359.  I  suppose  you  know  that  5/.  was  considerably 
more  than  the  expense  of  his  coming  down  and  re- 
turning to  London  ? — I  cannot  say,  I  am  sure ;  that 
is  what  he  sent  word  would  be  his  expenses  coming 
and  going  back. 

4360.  Was  it  your  opinion  at  the  time  you  paid  him 
that  money,  that  a  portion  of  it  was  intended  for  the 
purchase  of  his  vote  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

4361.  That  was  not  your  opinion  at  that  time  ? — 
No,  it  was  not,  because  I  know  he  was  a  different 
sort  of  man  from  that. 

4362.  Who  is  the  next  ? — James  Lewis. 

4363.  What  is  Woolmer's  address  in  London  ? — I 
think  it  is  72,  or  73,  Aldgate.    He  is  with  his  father. 

4364.  Who  is  the  next  ? — James  Lewis. 

4365.  (3/r.  Fitzgerald.)  Is  he  a  freeman  ? — Ye?. 


4366.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  does  he  live?  —  I 
fetched  him  from  Bristol.    He  is  a  seaman. 

4367.  What  did  you  give  him  ? — The  expenses  in 
all  were  7/.,  going  down  and  fetching  him. 

4368.  What  were  the  expenses  ?  —  It  run  to  21. 
altogether. 

4369.  That  was  5/.  for  his  vote  ?— Yes. 

4370.  To  vote  for  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  ? — Tee. 

4371.  Did  he  vote  for  them  ?— He  did. 

4372.  Who  is  the  next  ?— William  Faville. 

4373.  Where  does  he  live  ? — ^At  the  Magdalene's 
Hospital. 

4374.  Is  that  a  charity  ?— Yes. 

4875.  What  did  you  give  him  ? —  I  did  not  pay 
him ;  a  party  drew  the  money  of  me  for  him. 

4376.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  about 
his  vote,  or  about  the  price  of  his  vote  ? — ^I  saw 
him  once  before. 

4377.  Did  you  tell  him  you  should  give  him  any- 
thing for  his  vote  ? — He  said  he  should  want  some- 
thing for  his  vote  on  this  occasion. 

4378.  And  did  you  promise  him  anything  ? — ^I  did 
not  promise  him  anything. 

4379.  {Mr.  JVelford.)  What  amount  did  he  say? 
— He  did  not  say  any  amount. 

4380.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  much  was  drawn 
from  you  for  his  vote  ?— I  cannot  say  whether  it  was 
21.  or  3/.,  one  of  the  two  I  know. 

4381.  To  whom  did  you  pay  it  ? — William  Cole,  a 
tailor  ;  he  was  one  of  the  committee. 

4382.  You  paid  to  Cole,  a  tailor,  for  Faville's  TOte 
21.  or  3/.  ? — Yes,  I  cannot  say  which  now. 

4383.  Who  is  the  next  ?— Those  are  alL 

4384.  From  whom  did  you  receive  the  money  ?— 
Mr.  John  Wilton. 

4385.  How  much  did  you  receive  altogether  from 
Mr.  John  WUton  ?— £31, 1  think. 

4386.  I  see  you  paid  the  greater  portion  of  this  on 
the  polling  day  ;  had  you  made  contracts  with  these 
parties  before  that  ? — I  had,  all  but  Lewis. 

4387.  Yon  f«tched  him?— I  fetched  him  from 
Bristol. 

4388.  Who  gave  you  authority  to  make  those 
contracts  with  these  people  for  their  votes  ? — No  one. 

4389.  Was  it  entirely  in  your  own  discretion  to 
act  as  yon  thought  proper  ? — Well,  I  canvassed  them, 
and  they  all  wanted  some  money  for  their  votes,  and 
I  asked  most  of  them  what  they  wanted. 

4390.  My  question  is,  whether  it  was  left  in  your' 
discretion  by  those  who  had  the  management  of  the 
election  to  deal  with  those  votes  as  you  thought 
proper?— Y'es. 

4391.  To  make  the  best  terms  you  could  with 
them  ? — Yes. 

4392.  Was  it  the  parties  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  at  your  house  who  gave  you  those  instruc- 
tions, or  left  that  power  in  your  hands? — Yes. 

4393.  Do  you  remember  a  Mr.  Groold  being  in  the 
committee  room  at  your  house  ? — ^I  do  not. 

4394.  Y'ou  do  not  remember  any  Mr.  Groold  being 
there  ? — He  might  have  been  there,  but  I  cannot  say. 

4395.  Do  you  know  to  whom  I  refer  ? — ^Mr.  Goold, 
the  currier. 

4396.  You  remember  when  Jeffs  was  at  your  house, 
do  you  not  ? — I  do. 

4397.  He  was  there  on  the  polling  day,  was  he 
not  ? — He  was. 

4398.  About  what  time  was  he  there  ? — ^Ho  came 
to  my  house  about  a  quarter  before  7  in  the  moiming. 

4399.  What  time  was  it  when  you  paid  him  the 
money  ? — About  8  o'clock,  I  think.  He  came  and 
wanted  to  draw  the  money  and  go  home  to  breakfast, 
but  I  told  him  I  did  not  do  business  in  that  way. 

4400.  Was  there  at  the  time  Jeffs  was  there  an 
old  man  sitting  in  the  room  ? — Yes. 

4401.  Who  was  that  old  man  ? — Mr.  Mills,  the 
painter. 

4402.  Was  he  one  of  the  persons  on  the  committee  ? 
—Yes. 

4403.  Did  you  offer  any  bribes  at  all,  except  to  the 
persons  whoce  names  you  have  given  us?— I  did  not. 
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Electors  ?— Yes. 

Where  did  70a  treat  them  ? — ^At  different 


4404.  Tou  did  not  pay  any  money  at  all  to  any 
persons  except  those  parties  ? — No. 

4405.  Did  you  expend  any  money  in  treating  ? — ^I 
did. 

4406.  How  much  ? — ^I  cannot  say;  21. or  3/.,  I  dare 
say. 

4407.  Who  did  you  treat  ? — Well,  I  cannot  say 
now. 

4408. 
4409. 
places. 

4410.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  ? — Some  at  the 
Lion. 

4411.  The  White  Lion  ?— The  Red  Lion. 

4412.  Kept  by  whom  ? — Mr.  Lewis. 

4413.  James  Lewis  ? — Charles  Thomas  Lewis. 

4414.  Is  he  a  voter  ? — Yes,  he  is. 

4415.  What  other  houses? — ^Mrs.  Morton,  at  the 
Horse  and  Groom,  or  Mr.  Morton. 

4416.  Is  Mr.  Morton  a  voter  ? — He  is. 

4417.  Go  on  ? — I  do  not  know  any  other  place. 

I  might  have  spent  a  few  shillings  at  some  other 
places. 

4418.  Where  ? — I  do  not  know  any  other  place. 

4419.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? — I  am. 

4420.  In  what  way  was  the  money  spent ;  was 
it  spent  in  suppers  or  in  beer  ? — In  beer. 

4421.  To  parties  of  electors  that  were  assembled? 
—Some  electors  and  some  not. 

4422.  Was  the  expenditure  of  that  money  in- 
tended to  influence  the  votes  of  persons  at  whose 
houses  the  money  was  spent  ? — No,  because  Morton 
voted  for  Sir  Robert  Walter  Carden.  We  knew 
Morton  was  a  Tory . 

4423.  Did  you  expend  any  money  at  Morton's 
house  with  a  view  of  influencing  his  vote  ? — Not  a 
bit. 

4424.  Why  did  you  go  to  his  house  rather  than  to 
any  other  place  ? — We  were  going  up  the  street,  and 
a  few  of  us  said  we  would  go  and  have  a  jug  of  beer 
or  two,  and  we  went  in  there. 

4425  Did  you  make  any  offer  to  Morton  at  all  ? 
— I  did  not ;  I  do  not  think  I  ever  spoke  to  the  man. 

4426.  Your  object  was  not  at  all  to  influence  Mor- 
ton's  vote  when  you  took  the  electors  there  and  ex- 
pended some  money  in  giving  them  beer  ? — ^Not  a 
bit. 

4427.  Are  those  the  only  cases  of  treating,  or  is 
that  the  only  amount  you  spent  in  treating  ? — That 
ia  the  only  amount ;  I  cannot  say  what  I  paid  now. 

4428.  Is  that  sum  of  21.  or  3/.  included  in  the 
amount  you  received  from  Mr.  Wilton,  that  is  did  it 
form  part  of  that  amount  ? — Yes  ;  in  fact  it  was 
more  than  I  received  from  Mr.  Wilton. 

4429.  How  do  you  mean  ? — Because  I  think  what 
I  paid  in  the  shape  of  bribes  and  refreshments  has 
exceeded  the  amount  I  actually  received  from  him. 

4430.  You  think  you  were  out  of  pocket  ? — I  was. 

4431.  Have  you  received  any  portion  of  the  money 
that  you  think  you  disbursed  beyond  what  you 
received  from  Mr.  WUton  ? — Not  a  halfpenny. 

4432.  You  received  no  payment  except  the  pay- 
ment of  71.  10s.  for  the  use  of  your  room  ? — I  have 
not. 

4433.  Besides  the  persons  you  bribed,  have  you  any 
knowledge  of  the  names  of  other  persons  who  were 
bribed  by  other  parties  ? — I  have  not. 

4434.  You  confined  your  bribery  to  your  own  dis- 
trict ?— I  did. 

4435.  Did  you  hear  in  the  course  of  your  canvass 
any  persons  state  that  they  had  been  promised  money, 
or  that  inducements  had  been  offered  to  them  if  they 
would  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Carden  ? — There  were  two ; 
John  Hyett  and  William  Cook ;  I  met  them  coming  up 
the  street.  They  asked  me  what  I  was  going  to  do  ; 
and  I  said  I  had  no  money  to  give  them  ;  I  could  not 
do  anything  for  them. 

4436.  When  was  that  ? — On  the  morning  of  poll- 
ing ;  they  said  they  could  go  down  to  the  Blue  com- 
mittee room  and  get  10/.  directly,  but  they  would 
sooner  vote  for  8/.  tor  us  than  for  10/.  for  the  Blues. 


4437.  Are  they  both  fi-eemen  ? — One  is,  I  know. 

4438.  At  what  time  on  the  polling  day  was  that  ? 
— About  10  o'clock,  I  think,  or  between  9  and  10. 

4439.  How  did  Hyett  vote  ?— For  Price  and  Monk, 
I  believe. 

4440.  How  did  William  Cook  vote  ?— For  Price 
and  Monk. 

4441.  Were  you  living  in  Gloucester  in  1857  ? — ^I 
was. 

4442.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  that  election  ? 
—I  did. 

4443.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  bribery  at  the 
election  in  1857? — ^I  heard  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
bribery  carried  on. 

4444.  Do  you  know  of  any  yourself  ? — I  do  not 

4445.  (Mr.  Wel/ord.)  Who  paid,  you  the  71.  10*. 
for  your  committee  rooms  ? — Mr.  Smith. 

4446.  Mr.  Smith,  the  solicitor  ? — Yes. 

4447.  Did  you  make  any  return  of  the  restilts  of 
your  canvass  to  the  committee  room  ? — Yes. 

4448.  What  did  you  return  those  men  who  had 
promised  to  vote  for  money?  Did  you  return  them 
as  promises  ? — Yes. 

4449.  You  returned  them  all  as  promises  ? — ^Yes. 

4450.  Were  there  any  that  you  canvassed  who  did 
not  promise  you  ? — No.  ' 

4451.  What  committee  room  did  you  make  those 
returns  to  ? — The  committee  room  at  my  place. 

4452.  You  did  not  make  any  return  to  the  central 
committee  room  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

4453.  Who  kept  the  book,  and  received  the  returns 
you  made  ? — ^I  think  it  was  a  gentleman  named 
Evans. 

4454.  Who  is  he  ? — He  is  an  attorney. 

44.55.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  committee  at  your 
house  ? — He  was  there. 

4456.  Is  that  William  Martin  Evans  ? — ^I  do  not 
know. 

4457.  He  is  a  solicitor  in  this  city? — He  is. 

4458.  Was  he  acting  as  committee  clerk  ? — ^Yes. 

4459.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  named  Evans 
living  in  the  town  ? — I  know  one  gentleman  of  that 
name  ;  I  do  not  know  two. 

4460.  Did  you  make  any  observation  upon  the 
votes  when  you  gave  in  your  return  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  I  did. 

4461.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Evans  that  you  had  pro- 
mised them  money? — I  merely  made  an  item  opposite 
the  name  of  what  would  be  wanted. 

4462.  On  the  return  ? — On  the  return. 

4463.  And  Mr.  Evans  saw  that  ? — Yes. 

4464.  Did  you  mark  the  list  of  returns,  or  did 
Mr.  Evans  make  that  note  ? — I  marked  the  list. 

4465.  After  Mr.  Evans  had  entered  them  ? — No,  I 
left  the  return  on  the  table,  I  believe. 

4466.  You  gave  in  a  memorandum  containing  the 
names  of  Jefl»  and  these  other  men  from  whom  you 
had  promises  ? — Yes. 

4-U>7.  And  you  marked  opposite  their  names  the 
sums  they  required  ? — Yes. 

4468.  And  you  left  that  with  Mr.  Evans  ?— I  left 
it  on  the  table ;  I  cannot  say  whether  he  had  it  or 
not. 

4469.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Evans  make  an  entry  on 
the  return  ? — I  did  not. 

4470.  What  is  the  Christian  name  of  Mr.  Isacke, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  your  house  ? — James 
John. 

4471.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.).  Hsve  you  any  further  in- 
formation you  can  give  us  with  regard  to  the  last 
election  ? — No. 

4472.  Have  you  told  us  all  you  know  about  it  ? — ^I 
have. 

4473.  About  the  bribery  or  treating  ? — ^I  have,  all 
that  I  know  anything  about. 

4474.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  Mr.  Barham  on  the 
committee  at  your  house  ? — No. 

4475.  Did  he  come  there  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

4476.  You  are  sure  Mr.  Robinson  did  not  go  there  ? 
—I  think  I  have  seen  him  there. 

0  3 


C.  HuttOH. 

30  Sept.  1859. 
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H.  Jaeobi, 


4477.  Mr.  Robinson,  the  corn  merchant  ? — Yes. 

4478.  Was  he  one  of  the  committee  ? — I  cannot 
say  whether  he  was  or  not. 

4479.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  room? ' 


—He  did  attend  severnl  times. 

4480.  Did  Mr.  Parkes  attend  ?— No. 

4481.  If  titej  had  attended,  you  must  have  known 
it  ?— Yes. 


Uabbt  Jacobs  sworn  and  examined. 


4482.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  live  in  Westgate 
Street  ?— I  do. 
448?.  What  are  you  ? — ^A  general  factor. 

4484.  Mr.  John  Wilton  has  told  us  he  gave  you  a 
sum  of  money  ? — Yes. 

4485.  What  was  the  amount? — ^I  believe  about 
177/..  as  he  states. 

4486.  Did  you  expend  that  money  in  bribery  ? — 
I  did. 

4487.  Tell  me  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom 
you  paid  money  ? — ^The  first  money  I  paid  was,  I  be- 
lieve, the  only  legitimate  money  I  did  pay  ;  3/.  to  a 
Mr.  Jacob  Moses,  who  came  from  Liverpool  to 
record  his  vote. 

4488.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Travelling  expenses  ? — 
Yes. 

4489.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  much  did  you  pay 
him  ?— £3. 

4490.  What  is  his  address  ? — 8,  Ranelagh  Street. 

4491.  Had  you  promised  to  give  him  that  3/.  if  he 
would  come  and  vote  ? — No. 

4492.  Did  you  write  to  him  ?  —I  did. 

4+93.  What  did  he  say  ?~He  said  that  if  it  was 
possible  he  would  be  glad  if  we  would  do  without  him, 
for  that  his  coming  Avould  be  a  very  serious  inconve- 
nience, and  I  was  to  write  to  him  to  let  him  know. 

4494.  You  did  write  to  him  ? — I  did  write  to  him 
that  I  believed  that  Sir  Robert  Garden's  party  were 
going  the  whole  animal,  or  Horaething  of  that  sort,  and 
I  thought  that  every  vote  would  be  of  consequence 
io  us. 

4495.  And  you  agreed  to  give  him  3/.  if  he  would 
come  ? — I  did  not ;  money  was  never  thought  of  and 
never  mentioned  ;  but  when  he  was  here  I  said, 
"  Well,  I  have  sent  for  you,  what  are  your  expenses  V 
He  said,  "  Well,  I  really  do  not  know,  they  will  be 
"  about  3/."  "  Very  well "  (I  said),  « I  do  not  see 
"  why  you  should  be  that  out  of  pocket." 

4496.  He  did  not  ask  you  for  that  money  ? — No. 

4497.  And  you  only  pave  him  that  money  for  his 
travelling  expenses? — Most  decidedly. 

4498.  What  are  the  names  of  any  of  the  other  per- 
sons to  whom  you  gave  money  for  their  votes  ? — The 
next  man  to  whom  I  gave  money,  was  one  George 
Bowers,  57/. 

4499.  Where  does  he  live? — He  lives  in  Water 
Street,  I  believe. 

4500.  In  what  way  did  you  give  hiin  that  money ; 
in  notes  or  in  gold  ? — In  gold. 

4501.  What  was  Bowers  to  do  with  that  money? — 
He  was  to  divide  it  between  himself,  his  brother, 
Thomas  Bowers,  and  his  nephew,  Thomas  Bowers, 
junior,  George  May,  John  Keeling,  and  George 
"MiUer. 

4502.  He  was  to  divide  it  amongst  them  as  pay- 
ment for  their  votes  ? — Distinctly. 

4503.  Did  those  persons  vote  for  Messrs.  Price  and 
Monk  ? — Every  on6  of  them. 

4504.  And  the  money  was  given  to  them  in  order 
that  they  should  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — I  gave 
it  to  Bowers  for  that  purpose,  and  I  believe  he  gave  it 
to  them  ;  I  never  heard  any  complaint,  and  I  should 
have  done  so,  I  suppose,  if  he  had  not. 

4505.  Who  was  the  next  ? — The  next  man,  if  I 
may  call  him  a  man,  was  William  Merrett ;  he  had, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief,  5/.  7  s.  6d.  of  me  altogether. 

4506.  In  order  that  he  should  vote  for  Price  and 
Monk  ? — Yes,  distinetly. 

4507.  Did  he  vote  for  them  ? — ^He  did  ;  but  it  was 
quite  by  chance  that  he  did  so ;  I  had  to  watch  him 
very  cloi^ely  for  it. 

4508.  In  what  way  was  there  any  difficulty  about 
Ills  voting  for  them  ? — I .  believe  he  had  had  money 
from  both  parties, 


4509.  What  is  the  ground  of  your  belief  ? — ^My 
ground  f^r  believing  so  is  this,  that  with  almost  every 
other  man  I  should  believe  it,  but  he  has  told  me, 
"  So  help  him  God,"  that  he  should  quarter  on  the 
enemy  ;  that  he  could  easily  do  that ;  that  Mr. 
Lovegrove  was  crazy  after  him. 

4510.  Who  was  the  next? — ^The  next  one  is 
Anthony  Bond  ;  he  had  8/. 

451 1.  For  the  purchase  of  his  vote  ? — Yes. 

45 12.  For  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes, 

4513.  Who  was  the  next? — The  next  one  is  John 
Ayling. 

45 14.  Where  does  he  live  ? — I  do  not  know. 

4515.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Is  he  a  freeman  ? — I  be- 
lieve he  is. 

4516.  William  Merrett  and  Anthony  Bond  were 
both  examined  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

4517.  Do  you  know  in  what  parish  Ayling  lives  ? 
— In  Bear  Land,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  I 
believe. 

4518.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  did  you  give  him  ? — 
I  have  got  him  down  6/.  or  7/. ;  I  would  not  swear 
positively  which  it  was ;  I  will  swear  it  was  one  of 
them. 

-    4519.  For  the  purchase  of  his  vote  ? — Yes. 

4520.  For  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes. 

4521.  Who  is  the  next  ? — ITie  next  is  William 
Woodcock. 

4522.  Where  does  he  live  ? — I  do  not  know  where 
he  lives. 

4523.  How  much  did  you  pay  him  ? — I  pnid  him  6/. 

4524.  For  his  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes  ; 
the  next  one  will  be  James  Taylor. 

4525.  Where  does  he  live  ? — He  now  resides  in  the 
parish  of  Staverton. 

4526.  Where  is  Staverton  ? — ^Aboutsix  miles  from 
Gloucester,  on  the  Cheltenham  road ;  he  was  to  have 
5/.,  but  he  was  obliged  to  have  10/. 

4527.  You  paid  him  10/.  ?— I  did. 

4528.  You  say  he  was  to  have  had  5/. ;  why  were 
you  obliged  to  give  him  10/.  ? — He  is  a  man  that 
worked  for  me  for  a  long  time,  and  he  has  lately 
moved  from  Gloucester  ;  he  came  to  me  one  day,  and 
said,  "  How  is  the  election  going  on  ?"  I  said, "  I  am 
'*  sure  I  do  not  know."  He  said,  "  Sir  Robert  will 
"  get  in  as  sure  as  you  are  born,  if  you  do  not  mind ; 
"  they  have  lots  of  money  ;  I  can  have  5/."  I  said, 
"  You  would  not  be  such  a  vagabond  as  to  turn  round 
"  on  your  party?"  He  said,  "  I  am  a  poor  man  now, 
"  my  circumstances  are  not  so  good  as  they  have 
"  been,"  "Well,"  I  said,  "do  not  do  anything  of 
"  the  sort ;  I  would  not  do  it."  Then  he  said,  "  I  will 
"  see  about  it,  yon  leave  it  to  me.  I  have  been  pro- 
"  raised  5/.,  and  cannot  do  without  it."  I  said, 
"  You  come  in  to-morrow,  and  I  will  see  you,"  Well, 
he  came  in,  and  in  the  meantime  I  believe  I  saw 
Mr.  John  Wilton,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  I 
said,  "  Well,  it  appears  that  Bobby  Garden  is  going 
"  to  beat  us  again  with  the  money."  He  said,  "  Well, 
"  I  do  not  know;"  and  I  mentioned  this  case  of 
Taylor's  to  him  ;  the  understanding  between  us  was 
that  I  was  to  do  as  I  pleased  in  the  matter,  and  I  told 
Taylor  he  might  have  the  51.,  and  he  told  me  of 
another  one  x>r  two  that  he  thought  would  go  for  the 

■  same  money  ;  that  he  knew  they  had  not  promised  to 
any  one. 

4529.  Taylor  told  you  that  ?— Yes,  he  told  me  of 
a  man  living  out  near  him  who  would  go  and  vote  for 
the  same  money,  if  I  would  go  out  and  see  him ;  and  I 
took  a  cab  and  look  Taylor  along  with  me,  and  saw 
him,  and  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  have  5L 
each  ;  one  was  Walter  Welch,  who  was  ex^tmined  in 
London  on  the  petition.    I  went  out  to  the  Fheasant, 
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a  house  kept  by  Tajlor.  and  arranged  with  Taylor 
that  he  should  have  the  5/.  ;  he  then  introduced 
Walter  Welch.  Welch  said,  "  How  do  you  do,  sir  ;  I 
"  have  been  lamb-led  by  them  other  folks,  and  I  do 
"  not  think  I  shall  trust  them  any  more."  I  said, 
"  Do  you  mean  to  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ?"  and  he 
SMd,  "  That  will  depend,  sir."  I  said,  "  What  do  you 
"  want  ?"  and  he  held  up  his  five  fingers,  so  ;  but  he 
at^ibutes  that  to  me.  I  said,  "  I  suppose  you  mean 
«  51.,  very  well."  He  said,  « I  shall  not  take  the 
"  money  myself ;  I  never  did  in  my  life." 

4530.  Was  the  10/.  paid  to  James  Taylor  for  him- 
self and  Walter  Welch  ? — No,  for  himself  alone  ;  I 
will  come  to  that  part  of  the  business  presently. 
It  was  then  arranged  that  I  should  either  play  Welch 
a  game  of  skittles  for  5/.,  or  jump  him  for  51.,  he 
was  to  have  the  choice  ;  he  said  he  could  then  swear 
that  he  had  never  had  anything  for  his  vote. 

4531.  Welch  said  that  ?— Welch  said  that ;  I  said, 
"  All  right,  you  are  an  honest  man."  That  was 
arranged,  but  he  called  on  me  the  following  Sunday 
at  my  residence  in  Westgate  Street,  and  wanted  to 
know  if  I  intended  to  keep  to  what!  had  said  ;  I  said, 
"  Yes,  certainly."  "  Because  "  (he  said),  "  I  have  been 
"  nearly  run  to  death  by  the  Tories  ;  I  could  have  had 
"  more  money,  and  I  could  have  had  the  money  first 
'*  if  I  liked."  He  said  that  Walter  Clutterbuck,  a 
solicitor,  and  John  Ward,  and  a  very  fat  man,  (I 
think  be  meant  Mr.  Matthews,  the  lawyer),  had  been 
ont  to  him.  I  think  he  told  me  he  could  have  had 
71.,  but  he  knew  Walter  Clutterbuck  of  old  ;  he  said, 
"  I  have  had  enough  beans  oat  of  Walter's  bag."  He 
led  me  to  understand  that  he  never  had  had  the 
money,  that  he  had  only  had  promises.  I  said,  "  Ob, 
"  yes,  certainly,  I  shall  not  change."  He  said,  "  All 
"  right,  sir  ;  because  I  have  been  drinking  with  Mr. 
"  John  Ward  and  Walter  Clutterbuck,  and  I  shall  go 
"  and  have  three  or  four  more  pints  with  them,  and  then 
"  I  shall  walk  home  comfortable."  He  said,  "  They 
<<  think  they  are  going  to  have  me,  and  it  is  just  as 
"  well  to  let  them  think  so  ;"  and  we  parted.  I  did 
not  see  anything  more  of  him,  though  I  went  out  and 
tried  to  see  him,  for  I  heard  he  was  running  about. 
I  do  not  think  I  saw  anything  more  of  him  till  the 
day  of  the  nomination. 

4532.  Confine  yourself  at  present  to  James  Taylor  ? 
— It  was  arranged  that  James  Taylor  should  have  the 
5/t  as  I  told  you  before  ;  and  after  three  or  four  days 
he  came  to  me  and  said,  "  I  am  very  sorry  I  must 
"  break  faith  with  you,  but  I  am  obliged  to  do  it."  I 
said,  "  You  are  a  respectable  member  of  society."  He 
said,  "  Well,  I  have  been  offered  10/.  on  the  other 
'•  side,  and  they  are  going  to  have  a  dinner  out  there;" 
and  I  asked  him  who  they  were,  who  he  meant ;  he 
mentioned  two  or  three  names,  and  he  said  if  we 
could  not  come  out  in  the  same  style  he  should  be 
obliged  to  cut  us.  I  talked  to  him  rnther  sharply  for 
a  time,  and  said,  "  Taylor,  do  not  be  a  fool ;  they  are 
"  only  humbugging  you  ;  you  know  you  will  never 
*'  get  a  penny  of  your  money."  He  said,  "I  can  have 
"  the  money  immediately,  if  I  like  ;  there  is  John 
"  Ward,  and  Mr.  Maysey,  and  Mr.  Clutterbuck  there, 
"  going  to  invite  three  or  four  more  friends,  and  we 
**  are  going  to  have  a  regular  jollification." 

4533.  At  his  house  ? — ^At  his  house. 

4534.  Did  he  say  who  had  offered  the  10/.  to  him  ? 
—No,  he  did  not  say  who  had  offered  him  the  money. 

4535.  He  said  he  could  have  the  money  then  ? — 
Yes.  His  wife  was  present,  and  I  pressed  her  rather 
hard  to  tell  me  who  it  was.  I  said,  was  it  Mr.  Clut« 
terbuck,  and  she  would  not  say.  Was  it  Mr.  Ward, 
and  she  laoghed  ;  1  thought  then  that  I  had  hit  the 
right  nail  on  the  head.  Then  she  said,  "I  am  to 
"  have  a  new  dress  too,  what  do  yon  think  of  that  ?" 
I  said,  "  We  cannot  come  it  like  that ;  but  I  think 
"  Mr.  Taylor  ought  to  stand  by  his  party." 

4536.  Did  you,  after  that,  give  him  10/.? — ^I  had 
aome  little  talk  with  him,  and  convinced  him  of  the 
folly  of  leaving  his  party,  and  he  at  last  said,  "  Well, 
*♦  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  would  rather  vote  with  you 
«  for  10/.  than  with  them  for  20/." 


4637.  Then  he  did  vote  ?— He  did.    I  said,  «  You      ff.  Jaecbi. 

"  must  not  fool  me  any  more ;"  and  he  said,  "  I  will  

"  not,  I  will  come  in  and  vote  like  a  man ;"  and  he    '**  ^^P*-  '829- 
did  vote,  and  I  paid  him  the  10  sovereigns.  -^— _ 

4538.  When  did  you  pay  him  the  money  ? — ^After 
he  had  voted. 

4539.  You  paid  Taylor  10  sovereigns  after  he  had 
voted  ? — ^I  did.. 

4540.  Now  as  to  Walter  Welch  ?— He  had  only  1/. 
instead  of  5/. 

4541.  Did  he  vote  for  Price  and  Monk? — No,  he 
did  not. 

4542.  Did  you  give  Walter  Welch  1/.  ?— No.  By 
his  direction,  I  put  it  on  the  mantelpiece  at  the 
Waggoner's  Arms,  in  the  same  road,  for  the  landkdy 
to  take  care  of  for  him. 

4543.  Was  that  at  Staverton  ?— In  the  parish  of 
Staverton,  I  believe,  though  not  in  the  same  house ; 
a  house  kept  by  a  man  who  gave  evidence  in  Lond<m, 
Withers,  who  said  he  was  a  gentleman  farmer. 

4544.  Did  you  put  that  one  sovereign  on  the  man- 
telpiece as  an  inducement  to  that  man  to  vote  ? — ^It 
was  1/.  on  account  of  the  5/. 

4545.  Was  it  in  part  performance  of  the  contract 
you  had  made  with  him  ? — Yes,  I  considered  it  so  ; 
he  was  to  have  had  4/.  the  next  day,  but  I  believe  he 
was  stopped  in  the  morning. 

4546.  Did  you  pay  him  that  1/.  on  the  nomination 
day  ? — Yes ;  I  did  not  pay  it  to  him,  but  I  put  it  on 
tilie  mantelpiece,  as  I  have  before  said. 

4547.  Did  you  pay  him  the  4/,  the  next  day  ? — ^No, 
I  did  not. 

4548.  Why  ? — He  was  coming  in,  but .  he  was 
stopped  on  the  road ;  I  was  told  who  he  was  seen 
with,  I  forget  who  now,  but  I  heard  afterwards  that 
he  had  more  money,  and  that  that  was  the  reason 
why  he  threw  me.  He  had  been  offered  money  a 
good  many  times,  according  to  his  own  statement. 

4549.  Did  h*  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— I  be- 
lieve he  did ;  I  am  not  positive. 

4550.  Did  you  make  an  agreement  with  him  for  5/. 
for  his  vote  for  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  ? — ^I  did. 

4551.  Who  is  the  next  ? — I  forgot  to  mention  that 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  the  same  Walter  Welch 
said  be  had  been  promised  5/.  for  the  election  in  1857, 
but  that  after  he  had  voted  he  did  not  get  the  money; 
that  they  had  only  said  they  were  very  much  obliged 
to  him,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

4552.  He  had  been  promised  5/.  by  whom  ? — ^I  do 
not  know,  but  I  think  he  told  me  he  ultimately  went 
to  Mr.  Lovegrove,  but  did  not  get  the  money.  I  am 
not  quite  positive  on  that  matter. 

4553.  Who  is  the  next? — ^The  next  person  was 
Charles  Jones. 

4554.  Where  does  he  live  ? — I  do  not  know. 

4555.  Is  he  a  freeman  ? — That  I  do  not  know. 

4556.  Does  he  live  in  Gloucester  ? — I  believe  he 
docs. 

4557.  What  did  you  give  to  Charles  Jones  ? — 3/. 

4558.  For  his  vote  ? — Yes.  I  am  not  quite  certain 
whether  the  arrangement  was  that  he  was  to  vote  for 
Price  and  Monk,  or  whether  it  was  to  be  for  Monk 
and  Sir  Robert  Carden  ;  I  do  not  know  positively ; 
I  cannot  state  what  the  arrangement  was.  I  know  I 
gave  him  three  sovereigns,  and  that  he  voted  for  one 
or  both  of  our  candidates. 

4559.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  for  one 
vote  or  for  two  ? — ^No,  I  cannot  state  positively 
whether  it  was  for  one  or  two. 

4560.  But  you  did  give  him  the  money  ? — Yes. 

4661.  Who  is  the  next  ? — The  next  will  be  George 
Welch,  of  Brockworth. 

4662.  Is  he  a  brother  of  Walter  Welch  ?— No,  I  do 
not  think  he  is  ;  he  is  about  the  same  breed,  though. 

4563.  Was  he  in  London  on  the  petition? — He  was. 

4564.  What  is  he  ? — He  is,  at  least  what  there  is 
left  of  him,  a  tailor. 

4565.  What  did  you  give  him  for  his  vote  ? — I  had 
a  deal  of  trouble  with  him  ;  he  ultimately  cost  me 
about  QL,  as  near  as  I  can  tell. 

4566.  Yoo  paid  him  6A  for  his  vote  ? — He  had 
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H.  Jacobs,      about  that  sum  ;  I  believe  he  had  a  like  sum  from 

the  other  side,  too. 

30  Sept.  1859.       4557.  How  did  he  vote  ?— He  voted  for  Price  and 

Monk.    I  believe  that  you  will  have  somebody  who 

will  prove  to  you  that  he  had  money  from  the  other 
side  also ;  he  was  one  of  these  "  Uriah  Heap  "  sort  of 
men. 

4568.  What  did  you  promise  him  ? — When  I  first 
called  on  him  he  said  he  did  not  know ;  he  had  been 
treated  very  badly  indeed,  or  he  would  have  always 
gone  the  other  way ;  he  should  have  had  5/.  at  the 
last  election,  but  that  Mr.  Walter  Clutterbuck  shook 
hands  and  told  him  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  him, 
and  that  that  was  all  he  got,  and  that  he  had  to  go  home 
hungry  ;  he  said  he  did  not  think  he  should  vote  for 
them  any  more,  but  that  a  lot  of  them  had  been  out  to 
him.  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  if  you  have  been  treated  so 
"  badly  you  had  better  come  in  and  support  the  two 
'*'  Liberal  candidates,  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  ;  you 
"  will  be  allowed  your  day's  expenses  anyhow."  He 
"  said,  "  Well,  a  man  ought  to  have  somewhat  more 
"  timn  his  day's  work  for  to  alter  his  mind."  I  could 
not  do  anything  with  him  for  a  time  ;  he  had  six  or 
seven  nice  children  there,  and  I  took  one  of  them  up 
and  gave  him  a  shilling,  and  the  others  a  shilling,  and 
then  the  mother  warmed,  and  said  that  her  husband,  she 
knew,  would  rather  vote  with  us,  but  he  must  have 
his  money  beibrehand  tor  his  loss  of  time,  for  he  had 
been  fooled  too  often  by  the  other  parties. 

4569.  Ultimately  you  gave  him  6/.  ? — ^Yes,  to  his 
wife;  and  she  went,  1  believe,  and  bought  pigs  with  it. 

4570.  Did  you  give  it  to  his  wife  in  your  shop  ? — 
Yes,  I  gave  it  somewhere  near  the  premises  ;  I  gave 
her  five  sovereigns  on  the  morning  of  the  polling,  but 
I  reckon  he  cost  me  about  6/.  altogether. 

4571.  Who  is  the  next  ? — The  next  is  John  Hyett; 
he  had  8/. 

4572.  Where  does  he  live  ? — Dean's  Walk. 

4573.  Is  he  a  freeman  ? — Yes. 

4574.  On  what  day  did  you  give  him  that  ? — I  be- 
lieve I  paid  him  through  Probert,  senior  ;  I  recollect 
his  running  up  to  me  and  saying,  "  Here  are  two  of 
"  our  men  going  to  the  other  side,  if  we  do  not  give 
"  them  8/.  ench  ;  they  say  they  can  have  10/." 

4575.  Was  that  said  to  you  by  Probert  ? — Yes,  by 
Probert,  senior  ;  I  believe  he  held  the  money  for  them. 

■  He  said  they  could  have  10/.  I  said,  "  Well,  they  had 
"  better  go  and  have  it ;"  but  we  had  not  a  sure 
thing  on,  and  I  gave  them  8/.  each.  Thon  came 
another  man,  William  Cooke,  alias  Kidney,  I  think 
he  is  called  ;  he  told  me  a  man's  name  who,  he  said, 
had  ofiered  him  10/. ;  that  James  Maysey  had  offered 
him  10/. ;  and  Alderman  Whithorn  gave  him  a  shilling 
and  told  him  it  was  aU  square. 

4576.  Did  they  both  tell  you  they  had  been  ofiered 
10/.? — Yes  ;  they  said  they  could  have  it  in  a  minute  ; 
that  they  had  had  it  put  into  their  hands  and  had 
shoved  it  back  again. 

4577.  They  both  said  they  had  been  ofiered  10/.  ? 
— They  both  said  they  had  been  offered,  10/.  each; 
that  they  could  have  it  in  Sir  Robert  Garden's  com- 
mittee room  in  a  moment,  if  they  liked,  but  they  did 
not  like  it.  It  was  William  Cooke  who  said  that 
Maysey  offlired  him  the  10  sovereigns. 

4578.  Did  you  pay  8/.  to  John  Hyett  for  his  vote 
for  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes. 

4579.  And  Hi.  to  William  Cooke  for  his  vote  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  I  paid  both  those  sums  to  Probert, 
senior  ;  I  know  they  had  the  money,  and  it  came  from 
me,  and  they  both  polled  for  Price  and  Monk.  Then 
I  come  to  three  bad  lots,  Frederick  Wingate,  Henry 
Wingate,  and  Thomas  Knight. 

4580.  Where  do  they  live  ? — I  do  not  know  where 
they  live. 

4581.  Do  the  two  Wingates  live  together? — ^I  do 
not  know.     I  should  think  not. 

4582.  What  did  you  pay  to  Frederick  Wingate?— 
I  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  these  men,  and  paid  them 
in  the  lum{^  I  had  seen  them  the  night  before,  and 
had  let  them  go ;  their  price  was  too  high. 


4583.  What  did  they  want  ?— They  talked  all  sorts 
of  nonsense  ;  they  wanted  15/.  a  man  first.  I  said  I 
could  not  give  it ;  they  said,  "  We  can  go  and  have  it 
"  from  the  other  side  in  a  moment,  and  be  put  on  the 
"  committee,  and  all  sorts  of  nice  things."  "  WeH," 
I  said,  "  you  had  better  go  then  ;  I  cannot  do  any- 
"  thing  with  you,"  and  they  went  away.  They  came 
to  me  on  the  morning  of  the  polling  ;  somebody  came 
and  told  me  they  were  waiting  for  me  down  at  (ieorge 
Bower's,  I  think.  I  went  down,  and  these  gentlemen 
were  waiting  to  see  me,  and  they  said,  "  Well,  we 
"  think  there  is  some  little  humbugging  on  the  part 
"  of  the  other  side,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?"  I 
said,  "  Have  you  polled,  any  of  you  ?"  for  I  was 
rather  suspicious,  and  they  swore  they  had  not  polled, 
and  it  turned  out  they  had  not.  I  agreed  to  give  them 
6/.  apiece,  and  1/.  for  luck,  making  19/.,  and  then  they 
all  threw  me  over  the  bridge  and  voted  for  Garden  ; 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  they  received  money  on 
the  other  side  also,  because  if  they  had  not  they  would 
have  voted  as  they  had  promised. 

4584.  You  paid  them  6/.  a  piece,  and  1/.  for  luck, 
to  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes. 

4585.  Will  you  put  in  a  list  of  these  persons,  with 
their  addresses,  sign  it,  and  hand  it  in  to  us  ? — I  will 
do  so.  The  next  one  is  Decimus  Best ;  he  came  to  me 
on  the  morning  of  the  polling  ;  I  forget  who  he  said  had 
sent  him,  but  that  somebody  had  sent  him,  and  said  he 
was  to  have  21.,  and  it  was  all  right.  I  rather  offended 
the  old  gentleman  ;  I  said,  "  I  do  not  think  it  is  all 
"  right ;"  and  he  fell  into  a  great  passion,  and  said 
he  had  never  forfeited  his  word,  and  all  sorts  of  things. 
I  ultimately  gave  him  two  sovereigns,  and  he  was  to 
go  and  poll  for  Price  and  Monk.  I  found  his  words 
were  true,  that  he  never  had  forfeited  his  word  (or 
told  a  lie,  I  think  he  said),  for  he  plumped  for  Garden. 

4586.  Is  this  Decimus  Best  a  guard  at  the  station  ? 
— He  is  an  old  man,  and  wears  a  red  jacket ;  I 
daresay  he  is  something  of  the  sort. 

4587.  You  paid  him  21.  in  order  that  he  might  vote 
for  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  heard  he  received 
a  similar  sum  for  the  same  purpose  from  somebody 
else  ;  I  do  not  know  who  now  ;  he  came  to  me  the 
other  night  and  said,  "  Are  you  Mr.  Jacobs  ?"  I 
said,  "  Yes,  I  am  ;  what  do  you  want  ?"  He  said, 
"  I  have  brought  you  the  two  sovereigns  I  borrowed 
«  of  you  on  the  day  of  the  election."  I  said,  "  Oh, 
"  indeed,  ywi  had  belter  give  it  to  me  then,"  and  he 
did  so.  I  suppose  that  he  intended  to  make  a  debt 
of  it,  but  of  course  I  should  not  have  lent  a  man  like 
that  21.,  not  knowing  anything  of  him. 

4588.  Was  this  last  night  ? —  No  ;  two  or  three 
days  since.  That  is  all  I  know  of  him,  that  he  came 
to  me  and  had  the  21.,  and  did  not  do  as  he  said  he 
should  ;  and  that  he  has  since  brought  me  the  money 
back,  and  I  have  received  iv. 

4589.  Who  is  the  next?  — Those  are  all  the  men 
that  I  have  given  any  money  to,  but  not  all  the  men 
that  I  have  had  to  do  with. 

4590.  Do  the  various  sums  that  you  paid  to 
these  persons  make  up  a  total  of  177/.  ? — No,  they  do 
not ;  I  think  you  Will  find  they  come  to  about 
143/.  7«.  6d. 

4591.  How  do  you  account  for  the  balance  ?— I  do 
not  think  I  shall  be  able  to  give  quite  so  good  an 
account  of  the  balance,  but  when  I  tell  ycu  I  had  had 
nearly  a  month  of  electioneering  in  Gloucestershire 
that  will  partly  account  for  it ;  it  was  for  cab  and 
coach  hire  ;  I  paid  that  all  myself.  I  believe  it  is  usual 
to  have  cabs  from  some  place  that  the  candidate  has 
engaged,  but  I  paid  all  my  own  hire  of  cabs  and 
treating  and  refreshments  of  all  sorts.  I  was  round 
about  the  country  a  good  deal,  and  sometimes  found 
it  necessary  to  put  on  two  horses.  When  I  found  some 
of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  had  got  one,  and 
I  wanted  to  be  the  first  1  put  on  two. 

4592.  Did  you  receive  no  money  from  any  other 
person  besides  the  177/.  you  say  you  received  from 
Mr.  John  Wilton  ?— No. 

4593.  That  you  undertake  to  swear  ? — £177  was 
all  the  money  I  received  of  Mr.  John  Wilton, 
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4594.  Is  that  the  total  amount  you  received  from 
any  person  in  respect  of  the  last  election  ? — That  is 
the  total  amQunt. 

4595.  Do  you  swear  that  you  did  not  bribe  with 
money  any  person  besides  those  whoso  names  you 
have  given  to  ns  ? — ^No  ;  I  will  not  swear  that. 

4596.  Will  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  other 
persons  that  you  did  bribe  ? — I  was  coming  to  that 
part  of  the  story  in  accounting  for  the  balance  of  the 
money  ;  on  the  morning  of  tl^e  election  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  excitement  and  noise,  and  I,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  polled  some  three  or  four  split 
votes  at  from  II.  to  3/.  each,  which  I  cannot 
remember,  and  although  Probert,  senior,  who  was  with 
me  a  good  deal  on  the  morning,  can  speak  to  that,  ho 
cannot  give  me  the  names  ;  he  gave  me  a  good  deal 
of  this  in  fact ;  .it  took  me  some  time  to  recollect  it,  I 
did  not  put  any  of  it  down. 

4597.  Cannot  you  give  me  the  names  of  those  pcr- 
Bons  to  whom  you  paid  that  money  ? — No ;  I  have 
tried,  with  the  assistance  of  Probert,  to  get  further, 
but  I  cannot  get  any  further  with  it. 

4598.  Do  you  say  that  Probert  was  with  you  at  the 
time  you  polled  their  votes  ? — He  was  with  me  a 
good  deal  in  the  morning  ;  in  fact,  nearly  oil  the 
morning,  and  recollects  my  doing  so,  but  he  cannot 
recollect  the  names. 

4599.  Which  Probert  was  that  ? — ^Probert,  senior. 
I  had  a  good  deal  of  expense  in  going  out,  for  instance, 
to  see  a  voter  named  Bond  on  the  top  of  Birdlip 
HiU  ;  there  was  more  expense  than  this  8/.  attending 
his  vote.  I  had  to  go  and  see  him  three  or  four  times. 
He  had  a  communication  with  Mr.  Lovegrove,  and  he 
told  me  that  there  was  a  law  suit  in  hand,  and  he 
was  afraid  Mr.  Lovegrove  would  throw  up  the  papers 
and  send  him  in  a  big  bill.  I  told  him  of  course 
that  could  not  be  the  case.  I  think  I  was  there  three 
times. 

4600.  Were  there  any  other  split  votes  that  you 
polled  ? — No,  none ;  all  that  I  can  possibly  remember 
since  I  first  received  a  summons  to  appear  here  I  have 
given  yon. 

4601.  Did  you  pay  away  any  of  your  own  money  ? 
— ^I  never  paid  any  of  my  own  money  away  directly. 
I,  of  course,  got  through  some  money  during  the 
month  that  I  was  out  and  about. 

4602.  Was  that  money  taken  from  the  177/.,  or  out 
of  your  own  pocket  ? — You  asked  me  did  I  pay  any  of 
my  Own  money  ?  I  say  I  did  not  pay  directly  any  of  it. 
I  may  have  spent  a  pound  or  two  for  my  own  amuse- 
ment, as  a  man  would  naturally  do  being  out  all  that 
time. 

4603.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  Mr.  Balli, 
junior  ? — I  do  not  know  him. 

4604.  Ton  do  not  know  him  at  all  ? —  I  do  not  know 
him,  though  I  believe  I  have  seen  him,  for  I  remarked 
a  stranger  on  the  day  of  tlie  election,  though  I  did  not 
speak  to  him.  I  think  I  remarked  to  my  brother  that 
be  was  a  Jew,  and  I  wondered  who  he  was  ;  and  I 
rather  fancy  that  that  is  the  gentleman  you  allude  ^o. 
I  do  not  know  positively  that  such  is  the  case,  but  I 
never  spoke  to  him. 

4605.  Have  you  any  account  that  you  can  present 
to  us  as  to  the  mode  in  which  you  spent  the  balance 
of  the  money;  you  having  accounted  for  143/.  7<.  6d., 
can  you  tell  us  in  what  way  you  got  rid  of  the  other 
money  ? — These  split  votes  would  form  part  of  it.  I 
paid  Mr.  Churchill  a  bill  for  carriage  hire ;  I  do  not 
know  how  much  I  paid,  I  could  not  speak  from 
memory,  but  I  believe  I  have  his  receipt ;  I  forgot 
that,  or  I  would  have  brought  it  in  with  me. 

4606.  How  much  did  you  spend  in  drink  ? — That 
is  rather  a  difficult  question  to  answer  truthfully. 

4607.  To  the  best  of  your  belief,  how  much  did 
you  spend  ? — I  should  think  30/.,  with  a  few  pounds 
-which  it  cost  me  individually  ;  that  is  quite  a  rough 
guess,  you  know.     I  should  suppose  that. 

4608.  You  spent  about  30/.  in  drink  ? — I  should 
think  I  did. 

4609.  In  drink  for  whom  ? — ^I  travelled  round  a 
good  deal,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  a  few 


friends  at  Mr.  Bowers's  the  night  before  the  election,      jy.  Jacebt. 
which  cost  me  a  good  bit.  

4610.  Were  those  the  persons  whose  names  you    so  Sept.  1859. 
have  given  to  us  before  ? — Those  and  a  lot  more.  '" 

4611.  What  names  would  you  add  to  those  you 
have  given  ? — There  was  a  lot  of  men  whose  price 
was  too  high  for  us,  who  came  in  and  partook  of  a 
little  refreshment. 

4612.  Who  were  they  ?— I  am  a  perfect  stranger 
among  these  men  ;  George  Bowers  will  be  better  able 
to  tell  you  when  he  comes  to  give  his  evidence  who 
they  were.  I  recollect  there  were  some  more  Hyetts; 
I  cannot  give  you  the  particulars  now  ;  I  knew  their 
price  was  too  high  for  me,  and  I  saw  them  poll  the 
next  day.  I  saidC  "  Well,  boys,  yop  did  do  it  then." 
"  Well,"  (they  said)  "  we  told  yoi/we  could  have  it, 
"  and  we  did  have  it."  Walter  Welch  also  was  here 
on  the  day  of  nomination,  and  I  treated  him  and  his 
friend  who  keeps  the  Waggoner's  Arms. 

4613.  Was  ie  at  your  supper  ? — No  ;  I  do  not 
think  he  stayed  for  the  supper  ;  I  think  he  was  en- 
gaged otherwise.  I  think  he  went  to  the  Conservative 
committee  room. 

4614.  Besides  treating  those  people,  whom  else  do 
you  remember  to  have  treated  ? — There  were  a  lot  of 
those  people  in  and  out  there  on  that  particular  occa- 
sion. I  treated  any  quantity  of  Sir  Robert  Carden's 
men,  I  dare  say,  during  that  month  ;  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  of  it.  I  think  I  gave  on  one  occasion 
1/.  to  George  Bowers,  I  think  it  was,  or  some  of  the 
party,  to  go  and  have  some  drink  somewhere  ;  it  did 
not  matter  where.  I  think  at  the  time  they  said, 
"  We  are  not  obliged  to  go  to  one  of  your  houses  ?" 
I  said,  "  I  do  not  care  where  you  go.  If  you  want  to 
"  go  and  enjoy  yourselves,  go  and  do  it." 

4615.  What  houses  did  you  consider  your  houses? — 
All  those  professing  to  be  friends  of  Price  and  Monk. 

4616.  Public-houses  where  treating  was  going  on  ? 
— I  do  not  know  any  house  where  treating  was  going 
on  till  I  arrived,  and  then  I  treated  whoever  liked  to 
have  anything. 

4617.  At  what  houses  ? —  I  was  at  a  good  many 
liouses.  I  was  at  the  Queen's  Head  a  good  many 
times,  kept  by  Probert,  but  Utat  does  not  make  me 
denominate  that  house  a  treating  house.  I  went  there, 
not  for  the  express  purpose  of  treating,  though  I  did  it 
whpn  I  arrived.  At  the  King's  Head  tap,  too,  I  have 
treated  them,  and  at  the  Berkeley  Arms. 

4618.  Who  keeps  the  King's  Head  tap  ?— Mr. 
Benjamin,  I  believe. 

4619.  Is  the  Berkeley  Arms  kept  by  Bryon  ?-»-Ye8, 
Jefferson  Bryon. 

4620.  Where  else  ? — I  have  been  'in  a  variety  of  ' 
houses,  nearly  all  up  and  down  the  street,  I  may  say. 

I  may  have  gone  into  the  Fleece  and  the  New  Inn, 
and  lots  of  places. 

4621.  Did  you  do  so? — ^During  the  month,  most 
certainly  I  did.  I  did  not  go  into  any  houses  because 
they  were  kept  by  friends  of  the  Liberal  cause. 

4622.  What  were  the  other  houses  at  which  you 
treated  ekctors  ? — At  the  Waggoner's  Arras  on  the 
Cheltenham  road,  and  at  the  Pheasant.  ' 

4623.  In  Gloucester,  I  mean  ? — At  the  Fountain. 

4624.  Who  is  the  Fountain  kept  by? — A  Mr. 
Upton,  where  the  Reform  Club  is  held,  of  which  I 
have  been  accused  of  being  a  member.  I  never  was 
in  the  place  in  my  life  ;  I  swear  that  most  positively. 

4625.  The  Running  Horses  ?— No. 

4626.  What  others  ? — The  horses  are  like  the  men 
to  me,  I  do  not  know  them ;  I  think  I  was  on  one  or 
two  occasions  at  a  place  called  the  Quart  Pot. 

4627.  Did  you  spend  money  there? — I  always  spent 
money  wherever  I  went ;  it  was  of  no  use  going  unless 
I  spent  money.  ; 

4628.  Did  you  spend  money  in  the  entertainment 
of  electors  ? — ^Not  particularly. 

4629.  When  you  spent  money  at  those  public 
houses,  was  not  that  money  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  votes  of  electors  ? — Not  always.  I  was 
what  I  should  term  "  travelling  round,"  you  know,  to 
learn  and  to  watch  how  things  were  going,  and  of 
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B.  Jacob$.      course  I  might  meet  Jack,  Bill,  or  Harry,  and  say, 

"  Well,  boys,  you  may  as  well  «mile,"  and  I  would 

30  Sept.  1859.    give  them  some  drink. 
■~~~'^~  4630.  Did  you   give  them  any   drink  unless  you 

thought  that  the  giving  it  would  have  some  effect  on 
the  minds  of  the  voters  ? — Yes,  I  would  give  any  one 
a  quart  of  ale  at  any  time. 

4631.  Are  you  as  liberal  with  your  own  money  a? 
you  are  with  the  money  of  other  persons  ? — It  does 
not  make  any  odds  to  me,  not  a  bit. 

4632.  Were  these  dififerent  houses  to  which  you 
resorted  kept  by  voters  ? — That  I  could  not  answer. 
I  can  answer  for  it  in  two  cases  ;  that  of  Probert  and 
Jefferson  Bryon  ;  I  know  perfectly  well  they  are  both 
voters,  but  the  others  I  cannot  speak  to.  It  just 
comes  to  my  mind  that  I  have  been  several  times 
into  the  Lower  George,  kept  by  Mr.  Smith ;  he  is  a 
voter,  but  never  for  the  purpose  of  treating  any  one. 
I  never  attended  any  of  these  houses  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  treating  persons,  but  only,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, to  go  round  and  see  what  was  doing. 

4633.  Did  you  give  any  suppers  ? — We  had  a  bite 
down  at  Bowers's,  as  I  said  before,  in  the  shape  of 
some  msckerell  and  hams,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

4634.  Independently  of  that  at  Bowers's,  did  you 
give  any  suppers  to  any  of  the  electors  ? — I  think 
not. 

4635.  Did  you  attend  any  suppers  ? — ^No. 

4636.  Any  dinners? — No;  I  never  went  in  for 
that  sort  of  thing. 

4637-  Do  you  still  undertake  to  swear  that  no 
money  passed  through  your  hands  for  the  purpose  of 
the  election,  except  the  sum  you  received  from  Mr. 
Wilton  ? — £177  ;  that  is  all  the  money  I  received. 

4638.  About  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  ? — There 
is  no  doubt  about  that. 

4639.  You  received  no  money  at  all  from  any 
other  person  ? — No  ;  that  177/.  was  all  the  money  I 
ever  received.     I  did  not  receive  that  all  at  once. 

4640.  But  that  is  the  gross' total? — That  is  the 
amount. 

4641.  Yon  say  many  of  these  persons  to  whom  you 
gave  bribes  were  unknown  to  you  ? — Nearly  all  of 
them. 

4642.  Then  you  did  not  see  them  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  agree  with  thenj  about  their  votes  ? — ^Yes, 
I  did,  of  course. 

4643.  How  did  you  see  them  ? — I  have  told  you 
how  I  saw  Taylor,  and  how  I  went  out  with  him,  and 
from  one  I  went  to  another.  I  went  out  to  Birdlip 
two  or  three  times,  and  to  Brockworth,  and  to  several 
other  little  places,  I  forget  the  names  ;  and  because 
I  did  not  do  any  business  I  did  not  put  them  down. 
I  called  on  several  persons  in  Brockworth.  I  called 
on  two  Coopeys  there ;  some  one  said,  "  You  had 
"  better  call  in,  but  it  will  not  be  of  much  use,  I 
"  think,  for  they  have  been  sugared  pretty  well  on 
"  the  other  side."  There  were  two  Coopeys,  bro- 
thers, who  lived  together. 

4644.  You  did  not  offer  them  anything  ? — No ;  I 
found  it  was  of  no  use;  I  had  got  notice  to  quit. 
I  did  not  make  them  any  offer  ;  they  did  not  ask  me 
for  any  money,  or  hint  that  they  wanted  any. 

464.5.  Did  you  make  them  any  offer  ? — I  did  not. 

4646.  Did  you  make  offers  to  any  other  persons 
who  were  electors  ? — ^Yes ;  there  was  one  Robert 
Bond,  a  brother  to  Anthony  Bond,  who  gave  evidence 
before  the  House  of  Commons. 

4647.  What  did  you  offer  him  ? — ^He  was  to  have 
had  the  same  price  as  his  brother,  8/.     I  never  saw  ' 
him  but  once. 

4648.  You  offered  him  8/.  ?— No;  his  brother 
negotiated  for  him.  He  was  not  at  home  the  first 
time  I  went  to  Birdlip,  but  his  brother,  Anthony 
Bond,  told  me  that  he  would  see  him  between  that 
time  and  the  next,  some  three  or  four  days,  when  I 
appointed  to  go  out  again. 

4649.  Did  you  not  see  that  man,  Anthony  Bond, 
in  your  shop  on  the  morning  of  the  polling  ? — Yes  ; 
but  what  I  am  speaking  of  now  occurred  some  time 
before  the  morning  of  the  polling. 


4650.  On  the  morning  of  the  polling  did  you  offer 
him  8/.  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

4651.  You  offered  Robert  Bond  8/.,  in  order  tliat 
he  might  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes. 

4652.  Did  he  take  the  money  ? — No. 

4653.  He  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— He  did  ; 
he  wanted  the  money  first,  and  I  would  not  give  it 
to  him  ;  I  had  been  cautioned  that  he  was  of  a  bad 
lot,  and  I  would  not  trust  him.  I  ought  to  tell  you 
that  this  same  Robert  Bond  told  me,  "  I  must  have 
"  the  money  first,  or  I  shall  not  go."  I  said,  "  Well, 
"  you  will  not  have  it  of  me  first,  that  is  certain." 
He  said,  "  I  can  go  over  to  the  blue  committee  room 
"  and  have  10/.  in  a  moment,  and  I  am  off."  I 
said,  "  It  is  all  right ;  you  go  to  hell,  or  anywhere 
"  else  you  like."  I  was  very  cross  with  him :  he 
was  very  offensive.  He  went  away,  and  then  came 
back  again.  I  watched  him  going  over  the  road  in 
the  direction  of  the  canunittee  room,  and  I  saw 
him  come  back,  and  he  bawled  out  as  loud  as  he 
was  able,  "  A  plumper  for  Sir  Robert  Garden."  He 
thought  it  would  annoy  me  ;  but  I  felt  confident  he 
must  have  been  bribed  heavily  to  have  refused  my  8/. 

4654.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  had  been  tricked 
twice  before,  and  should  not  let  him  have  the  money 
till  he  had  polled  ? — No  ;  not  to  my  recollection.  I 
told  him  that  I  had  been  advised  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  act  honestly,  and  that  I  would  not  trust 
him  with  the  money  until  he  had  polled.  I  said,  his 
brother  had  polled,  and  had  had  his  money,  and  he 
could  do  the  same.  Then  he  said,  "  1  am  off :  I  can 
"  go  over  to  the  blue  conunittee  room,  and  have  10/. 
"  in  a  moment." 

4655.  You  did  not  say  you  had  been  tricked  twice 
before  and  should  not  pay  him  till  after  he  had  polled? 
— To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  did  not ;  I  said,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  what  I  state  to  you,  to  the 
best  of  my  memory. 

4656.  Had  you  been  tricked  twice  before  ? — ^I  had 
been  tricked  three  times  before ;  the  three  men  I 
have  named,  Frederick  and  Henry  Wingate  and 
Thomas.  Knight,  had  taken  19/.  of  me  and  then 
thrown  me  over  the  bridge. 

4657.  Did  not  the  Bonds  come  to  you  early  in  the 
morning  ? — I  was  out  when  they  came ;  my  brother 
did  not  know  them  ;  they  asked  to  look  at  a  bed- 
stead, and  he  thought  he  had  a  customer,  and  after 
some  time  he  sold  them  a  bedstead,  as  he  thought,  and 
Bond  said,  "  Are  you  not  the  man  I  want  to  see  ?"  He 
said,  "  It  is  my  brother.  I  suppose,"  and  he  fetched  me 
out,  and  I  went  in  to  them. 

4658.  What  other  persons  were  there  to  whom  you 
offered  money? — ^There  was  one  John  Horatio  Evans, 
I  believe. 

4659.  What  did  you  offfer  him  ? — I  offered  to  come 
out  very  handsomely  to  him,  but  I  could  not  have 
him  ;  I  offered  him  15/. 

4660.  Did  you  offer  him  15/.  to  vote  ?— Yes,  for 
Messrs.  Price  and  Monk. 

4661.  Who  is  John  Horatio  Evans? — He  is  a  tailor, 
I  believe  ;  yes,  I  am  positive  he  is  a  tailor. 

4662.  When  did  you  offer  him  that  money  ? — The 
night  before  the  polling. 

4663.  Did  he  refuse  it  ?— He  did  ;  he  said  a  score 
was  his  price,  and  he  could  have  it.  He  swore,  so  help 
his  God,  that  he  had  had  the  money  put  down  before 
him,  17/.  10s.,  and  if  I  would  go  the  other  50s,, 
I  should  have  his  vote.  I  said,  "  No  ;"  he  said,  "I  am 
«  an  out  and  outer,  I  can  brush  them  up  ;  if  I  am  on 
"  your  side  I  am  the  man  for  you." 

4664.  Did  he  say  by  whom  that  17/.  10«.  had  been 
offered  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  he  ever  mentioned  any 
name,  but  he  told  me  it  had  been  offered  by  the  oppo- 
site party.     I  had  seen  him  previous  to  this. 

4665.  Previous  to  what  ? — Previous  to  my  making 
him  this  offer  ;  I  had  seen  him,  I  think  it  was  on  the 
morning  of  the  nomination  ;  he  sent  for  me,  and  I  did 
not  know  him,  I  had  never  seen  him  before :  I  found 
him  at  the  Fountain.  I  said,  "  Do  you  want  to  se 
"  me  ?"  He  said,  "  There  is  no  one  here,  I  think ;  I 
"  think  we  are  alone." 
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4666.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  that  ? 
— He  told  me  be  wanted  20^.,  and  woald  not  take  anj 
less.  I  said  I  would  see  him  again,  but  that  that  was 
too  stiff.  He  said,  "  I  am  going  on  the  other  side,  and 
"  can  have  it  in  a  moment." 

4667.  Who  is  the  next  ? — ^Another  man  I  canvassed 
was  one  Thomas  Hatch. 

4668.  What  did  you  offer  him  ? — I  made  him  no 
direct  offer  ;  I  called  on  him ;  I  had  seen  him  a  good 
many  times,  in  the  workshop  ;  this  same  man  Taylor 
he  worked  for,  and  I  had  given  him  ale.  I  knew  him 
more  particularly  than  any  of  the  men  I  had  to  do 
with.  I  said,  "  Hatch,  are  you  going  to  support  Messrs. 
"  Price  and  Monk  ?"  He  said,  "  I  do  not  know,  I  sup- 
"  pose  I  shall ;  there  is  a  deal  of  money  going 
"  about,  and  the  price  will  run  high  ;  there  are  six  or 
"  seven  who  will  go  with  me  and  vote  as  I  do."  He 
said,  "  I  will  call  on  you  again  ;"  and  he  did  call,  and 
then  his  price  was  something  tremendously  high ;  I 
know  it  frightened  me,  and  I  could  not  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  him. 

4669.  Who  is  the  next  person  ? — The  next  person 
is  a  lady. 

4670.  What  is  her  name  ? — Mrs.  Westbury, — ^the 
wife,  I  think,  of  James  Westbury,  at  the  eating-house 
in  Westgate  Street.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  I 
always  made  sure  he  was  a  Liberal ;  he  was  a 
near  neighbour  of  mine,  but  one  morning  I  saw 
Mr.  Lovegrove  and  Sir  Robert  Garden  there,  and  it 
struck  my  mind,  "  What  the  deuce  are  they  doing  in 
"  there  ;"  and  when  they  went  out  I  went  in,  and  I 
said,  "  Halloa !  how  are  you,  madam  ?"  She  said, 
"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Jacobs  ?"  I  said,  "  I  suppose 
"  Sir  Bobert  has  been  to  see  the  old  gentleman  ?" 
"  Oh,  yes,"  (she  says)  "  he  is  a  very  nice  man  ;  he  is 
"  going  to  give  us  40,000/.  that  is  in  Chancery,  and 
"  he  has  sent  us  down  a  book  all  about  it,  and  Mr. 
"  Lovegrove  says  it  will  be  all  right."  "  What  non- 
**  sense,"  I  said. 

4671.  Did  you  make  any  offer  ? — No ;  it  was  of 
no  use  my  making  any  offer  wh^n  they  were  talking 
about  getting  40,000/.  I  did  make  the  remark,  "  But 
"  Mr.  Westbury  will  not  support  Sir  Robert  Garden?" 
She  says,  "  He  will  though,  I  will  take  care  of  that ; 
"  he  wiU  ;"  and  he  did. 

4672.  What  other  person  did  you  offer  money  to  ? 
— ^I  do  not  recollect  any  others  at  this  moment. 

4673.  By  whose  request  were  you  induced  to 
negotiate  this  bribery  with  the  different  voters  whose 
names  you  have  mentioned  ? — It  was  at  no  one's  re- 
quest; it  was  my  own  inclination.  I  never  gave  it  a 
serious  thought  till  the  morning  that  I  told  you  Taylor 
called  on  me  and  told  me  there  was  a  deal  of  money 
flying  about  on  the  other  side.  I  was  particularly 
averse  to  Sir  Robert  Garden  ;  he  made  himself  par- 
ticularly offensive  to  me  when  he  was  in  Gloucester, 
and  all  I  could  possibly  do  to  keep  him  away  I  should 
try  to  do ;  he  tried  to  make  me  out  a  liar  once  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Lovegrove,  and  two  or  three  other 
gentlemen,  but  I  would  not  have  it. 

4674.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  without 
being  instructed  by  any  person  on  the  part  of  Messrs. 
Monk  and  Price,  but  simply  dictated  by  your  own 
inclination,  you  took  the  part  you  did  in  offering  this 
money  and  in  paying  it  to  the  persons  you  have 
mentioned  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  in  Gloucester  two  or 
three  times  during  elections,  and  never  interfered  at 
all ;  it  was  only  from  my  great  dislike  to  Sir  Robert 
Garden,  who'  had  made  himself,  as  I  have  stated, 
particularly  offensive  to  me. 

4675.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Were  you  a  member  of  any 
committee  ? — No. 

4676.  Did  you  receive  a  canvassing  book  from  the 
committee  room  ? — ^I  received  a  canvassing  book,  but 
how  I  received  it,  or  who  from,  I  cannot  truthfully 


say  now.  T  think  I  asked  Mr.  Innell  if  he  had  one, 
or  could  give  me  one  ;  this  is  only  from  recollection, 
but  I  fancy  it  was  he. 

4677.  Did  you  go  to  the  committee  room  during 
your  canvass  ? — No ;  I  think  I  can  say  positively  that 
during  the  canvass  I  did  not  go  there. 

4678.  Not  into  either  of  the  committee  rooms  ; 
neither  to  the  one  in  Westgate  Street  or  to  Hutton's  ? — 
I  never  was  at  Hutton's  in  my  life  ;  in  the  one  in 
Westgate  Street  I  have  been  many  times,  not  on  this 
occasion,  but  before  and  since. 

4679.  During  the  election  I  mean  ? — ^I  cannot 
answer  to  that ;  I  could  not  possibly  say  how  many 
times,  but  a  very  few  times. 

4680.  Did  you  make  any  return  of  the  promises 
you  had  received  at  the  committee  room  ? — No,  most 
positively  not. 

4681.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  When  did  you  first  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Wilton  upon  the  subject  of  the 
election  ? — The  same  day  that  Taylor  called  on  me. 

4682.  How  long  before  the  polling  ? — I  should  think 
it  was  a  long  time  before  the  polling. 

4683.  Are  you  known  to  belong  to  the  Liberal  party 
in  Gloucester  ? — ^I  am  well  known  through  the  country; 
there  are  very  few  of  our  country  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  Liberal  party. 

4684.  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Wilton,  or  did  he  come  to 
you,  with  reference  to  money  ? — I  think  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  ;  I  met  Mr.  Wilton,  and  it  being  the 
rage  at  the  time,  we  fell  on  politics,  and  I  asked 
him  if  he  really  thought  Sir  Robert  had  a  chance  of 
being  returned,  and  I  told  him  about  Taylor  being 
offered  SI.,  and  that  I  knew  him  very  well,  and  that 
he  had  worked  for  me  a  long  time. 

4685.  How  long  was  this  before  the  election  ? — I 
cannot  say  positively  ;  I  should  say  three  or  four 
weeks. 

4686.  Tou  said  Mr.  Wilton  did  not  give  you  this 
money  in  one  sum  ? — He  did  not. 

4687.  He  gave  it  you  from  time  to  time  ? — I  am 
not  clear  upon  that  subject ;  I  think  he  gave  it  to  me 
in  three  payments ;  I  would  not  undert^e  to  swear  ; 
I  can  only  undertake  to  swear  as  to  one  sum,  and  that 
was  100  sovereigns  at  one  time. 

4688.  When  was  that  ? — That  was  the  night  be- 
fore the  election. 

4689.  Was  that  the  first  time  he  gave  you  money  ? 
—No. 

4690.  When  did  he  first  give  you  money  ? — That 
I  cannot  say,  only  that  I  did  have  it. 

4691.  Was  the  whole  of  the  177/.  given  to  you  in 
the  last  week  ? — That  I  cannot  speak  to  ;  I  can  only 
say  positively  that  the  largest  sum  I  received  was 
100/.,  and  that  was  the  night  before  the  election. 

4692.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Was  that  the  last  sum  you 
received  ? — That  I  cannot  tell  ;  I  believe  he  sent  me 
some  on  the  morning  of  the  election,  for  there  was  a 
great  rage  and  a  great  run  for  money.  I  could  not  find 
sovereigns  enough  ;  I  thought  they  would  have  the 
buttons  off  my  coat,  and  I  think  he  gave  me  some 
money  then. 

4693.  Who  fixed  the  prices  for  votes  ? — ^It  was 
something  like  being  on  'Change  ;  they  were  up  and 
down  every  hour. 

4694.  During  the  last  few  days  ? — Yes,  there  was 
no  fixed  price ;  I  found,  if  I  arranged  with  a  man 
for  51.,  the  opposite  party  offered  him  6/.,  and  then 
if  ho  came  to  me  and  re-arranged  for  7/.  they  offered 
him  8/.  ;  it  was  in  that  way  ;  it  was  up  and  down, 
how  do  you  do  and  how  do  you  don't. 

4695.  Mr.  Wilton  did  not  give  you  any  price  ? — 
Oh,  no,  he  could  not ;  of  course  it  was  necessarily  left 
to  me.  I  am  not  a  bad  dealer  neither,  but  I  could  not 
touch  some  of  them. 


H.  Jacob*. 

30  Sept  1859. 
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EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COiOUSSIOKEBS  APFOIKIED  TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE 


A.  ^aetht. 


Augustus  Jacobs  sworn  and  examined. 


JO  Sept  1859.       4696.  (iVr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  a  brother  of  the 
"  •*  ■""•     last  witness  ? — Yes. 

4697.  Did  you  bribe  any  voters  at  the  last  election? 
—No. 

4698.  Did  you  offer  any  voters  any  money  ? — No. 

4699.  Did  yon  receive  any  money  from  any  person 
for  the  purpose  of  bribing  voters  ? — No. 

4700.  Did  you  treat  any  voters  ? — No,  not  any. 

4701.  You  did  not  bribe  any,  and  you  did  not  treat 
any  ? — No,  not  any. 

4702.  Did  you  spend  any  money  at  all  in  bribing 
or  treating  any  persons  ? — No.  I  am  not  positive  whe- 
ther I  gave  a  man  named  Welch  1».  6rf.  for  breakfast 
or  not ;  that  is  all. 

4703.  Did  you  take  part  with  your  brother  in  the 
transactions  ho  has  just  detailed  to  us  ? — No,  I  was 
not  at  at  home  at  the  time,\I  was  residing  in  Chelten- 
ham. 

4704.  You  were  in  Gloucester  on  the  day  of  the 
])olling  ? — Yes. 

4705.  Had  you  been  absent  at  Cheltenham  till  the 
day  of  the  polling  ? — Yes. 

4706.  During  the  whole  previous  portion  of  the 
eU'ction  ? — Yes,  all  the  time. 

4707.  Were  you  not  cognizant  of  an)'  transactions 
in  which  your  brother  took  part  ? — Not  any. 


4708.  You  were  in  the  shop,  were  you  not,  when 
the  Bonds  came  there  ? — ^Yes,  when  the  two  Bonds 
came  down  I  sold  them  a  bedstead,  as  I  thought,  that 
is  all ;  and  they  asked  me  if  I  did  not  want  to  see 
them;  I  said,  "  No,  I  suppose  you  want  to  see  my 
"  brother,"  knowing  he  had  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  the 
matter ;  and  I  called  him  and  said,  "  Be  careful  of 
"  your  men  ;  they  have  taken  me  in  once,  and  per- 
"  haps  they  will  take  you  in." 

4709.  Except  in  that  way  you  took  no  part  at  all 
in  the  election  ? — Not  any. 

4710.  You  saw  the  money  paid  by  your  brother  to 
Bond  ? — Yes,  I  saw  8/.  paid. 

4711.  To  Anthony  Bond  ? — I  do  not  know  which 
of  the  Bonds  it  was  ;  the  tallest  of  the  two  had  the 
money. 

4712.  Wore  you  in  the  shop  the  whole  time  the 
Bonds  were  there? — No  ;  my  brother  said,  "  I  will  see 
"  to  those  two  men,"  and  I  left  them. 

4713.  Did  you  hear  what  Bond  said  about  having 
money  from  the  other  side  ? — No. 

4714.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.')  When  you  said,  "  They 
"  have  taken  me  in  ;  take  care  ;"  what  did  you 
mean  ? — I  fancied  I  had  sold  them  a  bedstead,  when 
I  had  not. 


J.  Itaeke. 


Jamks  Isacke  sworn  and  examined. 


4715.  (iVr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — In 
Northgate  Street. 

4716.  What  are  you  ? — A  brushmaker. 

4717.  I  understand  you  were  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  met  at  the  house  of  Hutton  ? — I  was 
supposed  to  be  chairman  in  one  sense. 

4718.  In  what  sense  ? — The  books  were  sent  to  me, 
and  I  think  I  kept  them  something  like  a  week,  and 
then  returned  them  ;  that  is,  I  took  them  down 
myself. 

4719.  IIow  came  you  to  return  them  ? — Not  wish- 
ing to  be  chairman  of  a  committee. 

4720.  Did  you  refuse  ? — I  did  not  exactly  refuse ; 
I  took  the  books  back  to  Mr.  Jordan.  I  refused  it  in 
reference  to  time  on  my  own  part ;  I  could  not  em- 
ploy it  for  the  services  and  purposes  I  would  have 
done ;  that  is,  to  gain  information,  and  so  on.  I  could 
not  give  up  my  time  to  it,  and  therefore,  I  gave  up 
the  books  to  Mr.  f Jordan  ;  but  he  asked  me  if  the 
books  were  returned  to  me,  and  if  he  sent  some  per- 
son to  do  the  work,  would  I  object  ?  I  said,  no  ;  and 
consequently  I  took  upon  myself  to  bo  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

4721.  Did  you  not  then  take  any  active  part  in  the 
election  ? — No. 

4722.  Are  you  cognizant  of  any  acts  of  bribery  ? — 
No. 

4723.  Did  you  commit  any  acts  of  bribery  yourself? 
—No. 

4724.  Did  you  treat  anybody  ? — No. 

4725.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  any  person 
for  the  purpose  of  the  election  ? — None  at  all. 

4726.  {Mr.fVelford.)  Did  you  attend  at  Hutton's 
committee  ? — I  have  been  in  the  room  three  or  four 
times. 

4727.  Did  you  receive  any  returns  of  the  canvassers? 
—Yes,  I  did. 

4728.  Did  you  make  any  entries  of  them  in  a  book  ? 
— No,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  never  made  one. 

4729.  Did  you  see  any  entries  of  the  canvassers' 
returns  made  ? — Many  ;  at  least  I  saw  the  returns. 


4730.  Did  you  see  Hutton's  return? — I  believe  I 
saw  almost  every  return. 

4731.  Did  you  see  any  minute  opposite  any  of  the 
returns? — Yes,  many. 

4732.  What  were  they? — Some  Mould  not  promise, 
and  against  some  were  certain  fixed  prices,  fixed  sums 
of  money. 

4733.  What  did  you  understand  from  that? — I 
should  have  understood  that  it  was  with  reference  to 
purchasing  votes. 

4734.  You  understood  that  it  was  the  sums  they 
expected  to  receive  ? — I  should  have  expected  such. 

4735.  Was  that  known  generally  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  ? — I  cannot  answer,  I  was  so  little  with 
them  ;  I  should  say  it  was  known  to  every  individual. 

4736.  Who  was  the  committee  clerk  there  ? — I  be- 
lieve his  name  was  Evans.  I  think  he  did  the  prin- 
cipal writing  work. 

4737.  Were  those  ^returns  which  were  made  at 
Hutton's  committee-room  sent  to  Jordan's  committee - 
room  ? — 1  am  not  aware. 

4738.  You  do  not  know  ? — Whether  there  was  a 
copy  of  the  papers  taken  I  could  not  answer.  I  de- 
stroyed the  papers  themselves  with  perfect  disgust ; 
but  whether  Evans  took  a  note  of  them  previously  I 
would  not  pretend  to  say  ;  I  should  say  he  did. 

4739.  You  made  no  return  yourself  ? — To  uo  indi- 
vidual, unless  it  was  Evans. 

4740.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Thornton  ? — • 
Yes. 

4741.  Did  he  call  on  yon  during  the  election?— 
I  saw  him  yesterday,  Thornton  of  Stroud. 

4742.  I  moan  a  man  named  Thompson  of  London, 
who  went  by  the  name  of  Thornton  ? — No,  I  do  not 
know  him. 

4743.  Did  you  see  a  man  with  a  red  face  wearing 
spectacles  during  the  election,  called  Thornton  ? — I 
do  not  know  any  man  of  that  name,  except  a  person 
at  Stroud  ;  and  I  do  aot  know  that  1  saw  him  at  the 
election. 


G.  Bowert. 


Georue  Bowers  sworn  and  examined. 


4744.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  a  carpenter? — A 
carpenter  and  joiner. 

4745.  Living  in  Water  Street  ? — In  Water  Street. 

4746.  You   received  a  sum  of  money  from    Mr- 
Jacobs  ? — Yes. 


4747.  How  much  did  you  receive  from  him  ? — 
57/.  at  once. 

4748.  At  one  time  you  received  57/.  from  him  ?— 
Yes. 

4749.  Did  you  receive  at  any  other  time  any  other 
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money  from  him  ? — Yes^I  received  a  small  sum,  such 
as  a  few  shillings.  I  received  a  sovereign  from  him  in 
the  street.  i 

4750.  And  from  time  to  time  did  70U  receive  small 
sums  ? — ^Tes  ;  as  men  wanted  something  to  drink. 
I  received  two  half-crowns  and  a  shilling  or  two,  and 
sach  as  that,  from  time  to  time. 

4751.  About  how  much  altogether,  besides  the  57/., 
do  you  think  you  received  from  him  ? — I  should  think 
not  more  than  30«. 

4752.  What  did  Japobs  require  you  to  do  with  the 
money  ? — ^To  get  as  many  voters  as  I  possibly  could 
with  the  money  ;  and  he  said  that  if  I  could  get 
more,  more  money  should  be  forthcoming. 

4753.  Do  you  mean  you  were  with  that  money  to 
bribe  as  many  voters  as  you  could  to  vote  for  Price 
and  Monk  ? — I  told  him  pretty  well  the  number  of 
voters,  and  the  price  they  wanted,  and  that  brought 
the  money  pretty  much  to  that  amount. 

4754.  Then  you  had  agreed  with  the  persons  that 
you  afterwards  bribed  for  the  price  they  were  to  re- 
ceive for  their  votes  ? — Yes. 

4755.  Now  give  me  the  names  of  those  persons  ? — 
Tlie  first  was  that  traitor,  John  Keeling. 

4756.  What  were  you  to  pay  him  for  his  vote  ? — 
10/. 

4757.  To  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes, 

4758.  Did  you  pay  him  that  money  ? — I  did. 

4759.  And  did  ho  vote  for  them  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

4760.  Who  was  the  next  person  ? — The  next  I  paid 
was  a  person  of  the  name  of  George  May,  a  carpenter. 

4761.  Where, does  he  live? — He  lived  then  in  St. 
Aldate's  Square. 

4762.  Where  does  he  live  now  ? — I  could  not  say 
exactly ;  that  is  where  he  voted  for,  at  least ;  his 
qualification  is  that  of  a  freeman. 

4763.  What  did  you  give  him? — I  gave  him  10/. 

4764.  That  was  by  agreement,  was  it  ? — Yes. 

4765.  For  his  vote  ? — Yes,  for  his  vote. 

4766.  And  did  he  v«te  ? — He  voted  for  Price  and 
Monk. 

4767.  Now  the  next  ? — Thomas  Bowers. 

4768.  How  much  ?— 10/. 

4769.  To  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — For  Price 
and  Monk. 

4770.  Now  the  next  ? — There  was  a  son  of  Thomas 
Bowers's  again.  This  was  the  son  1  am  speaking  of 
now. 

4771.  How  much  to  him  ?— 10/. 

4772.  To  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — ^For  Price 
and  Monk. 

4773.  Who  was  the  next? — A  person  named  Greorge 
Miller. 

4774.  Who  is  he  ? — He  is  a  clerk  at  the  station  ; 
I  cannot  tell  exactly  in  what  part  of  the  station. 

4775.  A  clerk  at  the  railway  station  ? — Yes,  it  is  at 
the  station.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  Midland, 
or  the  Great  Western,  or  what. 

4776.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — He  did  not 
want  money  as  a  bribe;  he  did  not  wish  to  have  it  in 
that  way  ;  he  said  he  should  not  like  to  lose  his  time 
going  to  vote,  he  should  like  to  have  something  for 
his  loss  of  time  ;  and  I  said,  "  Would  a  pound  or  two 
•*  satisfy  you  ?"  and  he  said,  "  Yes ;"  and  I  gave 
him  2/. 

4777.  On  the  understanding  that  ho  would  vote  for 
Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes. 

4778.  Is  Miller  a  railway  clerk  at  the  station  at 
Gloucester  ? — ^Ycs. 

4779.  Who  is  the  next  ?— That  is  all  I  paid  of  my 
own  doing. 

4780.  How  much  money  to  yourself? — ^I  had  to 
find  refreshments,  and  one  thing  and  another,  at  the 
house;  and  you  will  find  15/.  I  have  to  answer  for, 
besides  what  I  paid  away.  I  should  think  it  cost  mo 
between  5/.  and  6/.,  safe,  for  refreshments,  and  so  on, 
that  were  had  at  my  own  house. 

4781.  liid  you  put  down  10/.  to  yourself  for  your 
own  vote  ? — I  took  what  was  left,  that  was  it ;  I  did 
not  put  it  as  for  my  vote  ;  it  went  with  my  vote  and 
all  together.    I  had  it  and  I  kept  it. 


4782.  You  had  15/.  altogether  ? — Yes,  to  answer      ^  » 

on  my  own  account  for  what  those  men  had  at  my         ' 

house  ;  to  keep  them  there  if  I  could,  so  that  the      30  Sept  1899. 
should  not  go  anywhere  else.  _-^— ^. 

4783.  Besides  these  people  to  whom  you  paid  those 
monies,  did  you  ofier  any  money  to  other  persons  ? — 
Oh,  yes  :  it  is  no  use  to  enter  into  the  number,  be- 
cause  I  could  not  give  their  names.  At  my  house 
they  got  a  little  bit  of  snapping  and  a  drop  of  beer, 
and  when  I  got  them  there  I  tried  to  keep  them  there. 
Sometimes  we  had  30  people  there,  and  sometimes, 
perhaps,  15  or  16  ;  they  were  in  and  out ;  it  was  like 
trying  the  market. 

4784.  You  had  sometimes  30,  and  sometimes  15 
or  16  there  ? — Yes ;  and  sometimes  less. 

4785.  Was  that  during  the  time  of  the  election  ? — 
During  the  time  of  the  nomination  day ;  from  the 
time  that  was  over  up  to  the  time  when  the  polling 
was  over.  We  broke  up  one  part  of  the  time  two  or 
three  hours  ;  we  were  up  day  and  night  pretty  well. 

4786.  During  the  nomination  and  polling  days,  were 
there  refreshments  supplied  ? — I  supplied  tbem  all 
with  refreshments. 

4787.  Now,  tell  me  the  names  of  some  of  those  per- 
sons to  whom  you  ofiered  money  ? — I  offered  the 
Hyetts  money,  and  the  Wingates  money,  and  the 
parties  that  Mr.  Jacobs  paid  monies  to.  I  ofiered 
John  Hyett  myself  10/.  if  he  would  vote  our  way, 
because  he  was  a  man  I  knew  very  well. 

4788.  You  offered  him  10/.  if  he  would  vote  for 
Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes. 

4789.  Did  you  offer  the  brother  money? — Yes,  and 
the  father.  I  ofiered  them  up  to  8/.  apiece  if  they 
would  vote  for  Price  and  Monk. 

4790.  You  offered  the  two  Hyetts  8/.  each  ?— Yes. 

4791.  That  is  if  they  would  vote  for  Price  and 
Monk  ? — Yes. 

4792.  When  was  it  that  you  ofiered  them  that 
money  ? — It  was  on  the  nomination  day. 

4793.  What  other  persons  did  you  offer  money  to  ? 
— I  offered  Walter  Welch,  at  our  house,  on  the  nomi- 
nation night  previous  to  the  election;  1  said,  I  thought 
I  could  get  him  10/.,  but  I  offered  him  8/. 

4794.  On  the  evening  of  the  nomination  ? — Yes.  , 

4795.  You  offered  him  8/.  if  he  would  vote  for 
Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes.  I  offered  Arthur  Evans  8/. 
the  same. 

4796.  Who  else  did  you  offer  money  to  ? — I  offered 
money  to  John  Horatio  Evans,  from  12L  to  14/.,  or 
something  like  that ;  he  told  me  he  could  get  20/. ;  I 
told  him  I  did  not  believe  it ;  however  I  offered  him  a 
small  sum,  but  he  would  not  take  it,  and  I  said,  "  You 
"  will  not  vote  yellow ;  I  am  sure  about  that ;  it  is  no 
"  use  your  coming  down  to  our  house  any  more." 

4797.  You  seem' to  have  given  several  of  them.  10/.? 
— ^Yes,  that  was  them  I  could  pretty  well  trust ;  the 
others  I  could  not  altogether  trust. 

4798.  To  those  you  could  not  trust  you  only  gave 
8/.  ?— I  only  offered  them  8/.  That  is  all,  I  believe,  I 
proffered  money  to,  except  merely  asking  which  way 
they  would  vote,  and  saying,  if  it  was  any  use  to  give 
them  the  price,  I  would. 

4799.  Can  you  remember  the  names  of  persons  you  ^ 
asked  if  it  was  any  good  to  offer  them  any  money  ? — 

Our  house  was  pretty  well  like  a  public-house  ;  they 
were  in  and  out  when  they  liked;  I  could  not  attend 
to  them  all ;  I  had  not  my  eye  on  every  one,  but  I 
speak  positively  to  those  I  mention.  It  was  like  this, 
tliero  was  plenty  of  beer,  and  plenty  of  something  to 
eat,  and  it  went  on  very  comfortable,  and  they  kept 
coming  in  and  going  out  again.  This  was  the  night 
before  the  election. 

4800.  Did  they  come  to  see  what  they  could  get  ? 
— Yes,  to  see  what  I  could  afford  to  give  them  for 
their  votes. 

4801.  Tell  us  the  names  of  other  persons  who 
came,  besides  the  names  you  have  given  us  ? — That 
I  cannot  tell  you.  All  those  I  had  conversation  with 
I  have  given  you,  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves 
me. 

4802.  VVas  there  a  person  named  Cooke? — Yes, 
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John  Cooke,  but  I  had  no  dealings  with  him.  There 
was  John  Cooke,  he  was  there,  but  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  him. 

4803.  Did  you  not  ask  him  if  it  was  any  good 
offering  him  money  ? — Yes,  I  might  have  asked  him. 
I  did  ask  all  that  came  that  I  saw,  but  I  could  not 
give  them  a  price  ;  I  did  not  know  sufficiently  about 
them. 

4804.  Did  they  give  you  a  price  ? — No.  They 
said  they  could  have  a  good  smart  bit  on  the  other 
side.  Men  will  come  and  say  they  can  have  on  the 
other  side,  at  all  elections,  more  than  you  offer  them. 

4805.  Besides  John  Cooke,  give  me  the  names  of 
other  persons  who  came  and  said  what  you  have  just 
now  stated  Cooke  said.  You  say  John  Cooke  came  ; 
when  John  Cooke  came  did  he  give  you  a  price  ? — 
Ko,  he  did  not  give  me  any  price  ;  he  said  he  could 
bo  done  well  by  on  the  other  side- 

4806.  Were  there  any,  other  persons  who  said  the 
same  thing  ? — I  think  all  parties  "who  came  to  my 
house.  I  think  they  were  aware  what  I  could  afford 
to  give  ;  the  furthest  was  8/. 

4807.  Tell  mo  the  names  of  those  other  persons 
who  came  to  your  house  ? — I  have  told  you  as  well 
as  I  can  recollect.  I  have  been  told  by  my  wife  that 
Isaac  Withers  (I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
him)  was  at  our  house  ;  that  is  Isaac  Withers,  the 
innkeeper.  There  was  the  landlord  of  the  Waggon 
and  Horses,  he  came  to  our  house  and  had  something 
to  eat  and  drink. 

4808.  Will  you  just  refresh  your  memory  as  to  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  came  to  your  house  and 
give  in  a  list  of  them  to-morrow  ? — I  will  endeavour 
to  do' so,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  those  I  have  named 
are  all  I  had  to  deal  with  as  regards  money. 

4809.  You  say  you  got  this  money  from  Jacobs. 
Did  you  get  any  money  from  any  other  persons  ? — 
No,  he  was  my  sole  agent.  I  was,  from  what  I  can 
make  out,  under  him  ;  he  was  the  man  that  I  had  to 
refer  to.  Whatever  money  I  wanted  I  was  to  refer 
to  him;  and  whatever  money  I  wanted,  I  suppose  1 
could  have  had,  provided  I  got  votes  that  I  could 
depend  on. 

4810.  Who  told  you  to  refer  to  him  ?— Himself. 

4811.  How  long  before  the  election  was  iti  that 


Jacobs  came  to  you  and  a^ed  you  to  try  and  gel 
votes  ? — He  was  on  to  me  for  about  a  week,  and  I 
would  not,  at  first,  have  anything  to  do  with  it ;  but 
he  would  not  let  me  rest ;  he  wanted  me  to  attend  at 
his  house.  He  particularly  -vvished  me  to  be  on  that 
party,  and  upon  that  I  attended  his  house  one  night. 

4812.  And  then  it  was  you  began  to  exert  yourself 
to  see  what  votes  you  could  'purchase  ? — I  never  lost 
one  quarter  of  a  day  in  exerting  myself,  but  I  at- 
tended on  him  at  nights  ;  and  then,  up  \o  Wednesday, 
he  said,  "  You  must  not  do  any  more  work  ;  if  you 
"  do,  you  will  be  losing  time  in  getting  the  men  to- 
"  gether  ;"  and  then  I  put  my  best  exertions  on  the 
getting  votes  together.  Up  to  the  Wednesday  1 
never  lost  any  time,  but  after  Wednesday  I  gave 
up  my  time  to  Mr.  Jacobs,  for  Mr.  Price  and  Monk's 
benefit. 

4813.  When  did  you  receive  the  money  ? — I  re- 
ceived the  money  on  the  night  of  the  nomination. 

4814.  And  you  had  previously  informed  Jacobs 
of  the  amount  of  money  you  would  require  for  the 
purchase  of  votes  for  which  you  agreed  ? — I  had  the 
means  to  tell  him  the  price  of  the  voters,  because  they 
told  me  what  they  would  vote  for,  and  they  would 
not  vote  under ;  and  if  we  would  give  them  that 
they  were  safe,  and  I  was  to  hold  the  money  till  they 
had  voted.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  offered  anybody 
less  than  4/.  or  5/.;  for  I  knew  it  was  not  of  much 
use  to  do  so. 

4815.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  When  these  people 
said  to  yon  at  your  house,  they  could  do  as  well  on 
the  other  side,  had  you  any  reason  to  know  they 
could  do  as  well  ? — I  had  not.  They  said,  "  Well, 
"  if  you  do  not  pay,  we  can  go  somewhere  else  and 
"  have  it."  I  said,  "  I  will  give  you  that ;  you  know 
"  very  well  you  will  not  be  bettered." 

4816.  Have  you  been  a  long  time  in  Gloucester  ? 
— I  was  born  in  Gloucester. 

4817.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  there  was 
bribery  on  the  other  side  in  1857  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  there  was  ;  I  took  no  part  in  the  election. 

4818.  I  am  speaking  of  bribery  on  the  other  side  ? 
— On  Garden's  side  ? 

4819.  Yes  ? — I  fancy  there  was  bribery  going  on 
both  ways. 


O.  Pic^fbrd 


4820.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ?■ 
ture  broker. 

4821.  Where  do  you  live  ?— In  Eaiton  Street, 
No.  9. 

4822.  You  received  some  money,  did  you  not, 
during  the  election  ? — Yes. 

4823.  From  whom  ? — Joseph  Moss. 

4824.  How  much  did  you  receive  from  him  'i — 6/. 

4825.  Was  that  from  Mr.  Moss,  the  builder  ? — 
Yes. 

4826.  What  were  you  to  do  with  the  money  ? — I 
made  a  man  a  present  of  it. 

4827.  When  you  received  the  money  from  Moss 
what  did  you  tell  him  ? — Previous  to  receiving  the 
money  from  Moss,  I  saw  the  man  1  gave  the  money 
to.     I  solicited  him  for  his  vote. 

4828.  Who  was  that  ? — George  Huggins. 

4829.  And  did  you  agree  with  him  that  he  should 
receive  Ql.  for  his  vote  ?— Not  at  the  first  visit. 

4830.  Did  you  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

4831.  For  his  vote  for  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  ? 
—Yes. 

4S32.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Moss  that  ? — Yes  ;  when  I 
waited  upon  Iluggins,  he  told  me  the  other  party  had 
been  to  see  him  several  times,  and  so  did  his  wife  ; 
and  he  told  me  what  they  had  offered.  He  said  they 
had  offered  him  something  like  20/.,  or  21/.  alto- 
gether. They  offered  him  6/.  there  and  then,  when 
they  waited  upon  him,  and  the  other  6/.  he  was  to 
have  when  he  voted ;  he  was  to  have  two  or  three 
acres  of  land,  which  he  considered  worth  6/.  or  7/., 
and  also  a  situation.     I  did  not  know  what  the  situa- 


Geokge  Pickford  sworn  and  examined. 
A  furni- 


tion  was  at  the  time,  but  I  found  afterwards  it  was  a 
farm  bailifil 

4833.  Did  he  say  who  had  offered  that  to  him  ? — His 
wife  came  several  times  to  my  house  and  told  me  Mr. 
Frank)  8  was  the  man  who  had  come  to  him  a  great 
deal,  and  she  said  that  Obadiah  Clutterbuck  had  been 
there. 

4834.  Did  he  or  did  she  say  who  had  made  him  the 
offer  of  money  ? — I  cannot  say  that  he  did  say  who 
made  him  the  offer,  more  than  the  Tory  party ;  he 
said  he  had  no  wish  to  vote  on  that  side  because  it 
was  quite  contrary  to  the  way  he  had  an  inclination 
to  go,  but  he  said  he  was  in  difficulties,  and  he  did  not 
know  but  what  he  should  be  pressed  for  the  rent,  6/., 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  offered  the  money  by  the  Tory 
party,  and  there  was  money  passing,  he  thought  it 
but  right  he  should  be  relieved  of  those  difficulties, 
and  therefore  he  must  have  6/.  if  be  voted  for  the 
Liberals. 

4835.  Did  you  tell  Moss  you  wanted  61.  to  secure 
the  vote  of  Huggins  ? — I  did  ;  I  told  him  I  could  not 
secure  his  vote  without  it. 

4836.  And  you  paid  that  money  to  him  ? — Yes. 

4837.  For  his  vote  ?— Yes. 

4838.  And  did  he  vote  ?— Yes. 
4839-  For  Price  and  Monk  ?— Yes. 

4840.  What  othei-  money  did  you  pay  ?— All  that  I 
have  to  say  in  that  matter  is,  that  the  other  party 
seemed  rather  annoyed,  and  I  was  told  by  one  of  them 
that  I  should  lose  my  custom.  I  have  carried  on  a 
milk  round  for  some  years,  but  my  son  is  doing  it 
now  ;  they  said  I  should  lose  my  custom  at  the  BcU. 
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I  told  them  that  I  did  not  care  about  the  Bell  or  the 
clapper  either.  I  found  after  this  that  the  BeU  had 
dropped  me ;  that  was  one  ;  Mr.  Fortt  also,  a  highly 
respectable  man,  has  dropped  me  since  that  time.  At 
that  time  I  was  serving  Mr.  Lovegrove,  and  since 
that  time  I  have  been  dropped  there. 

4841.  Had  you  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  those 
gentlemen  you  have  named  with  milk  ? — Yes,  for 
years,  Mr.  Fortt  I  had,  the  Bell  I  had  not  been  sup- 
plying so  long. 

4842.  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — Not  very  long  ;  but  I  was 
pressed  very  much  to  serve  him  with  milk,  and  I  was 
highly  recommended  to  the  Bell ;  and  I  believe  my 
milk  gave  general  satisfaction. 

4843.  Was  Huggins  the  only  person  to  whom  you 
gave  any  money? — Yes;  I  did  not  consider  it  a  bribe  ; 
I  gave  it  him  as  a  friend.  I  waited  upon  other  per- 
sons that  wanted  money,  but  on  waiting  on  them  I 
found  they  were  on  the  other  side,  and  therefore  I  did 
not  press  them,  and  Huggins  was  the  only  person  I 
paid  money  to. 

4844.  Did  you  offer  money  to  other  persons  ? — To 
no  one. 

4845.  Did  you  ever  describe  yourself  as  a  furniture 
broker  ? — Yes];  that  is  the  profession  I  follow.  I  did 
use  to  carry  the  milk,  but  my  son  does  it  now. 

4846.  Did  you  know  yourself  of  any  persons  that 
were  bribed  besides  that  person  that  you  yourself 
bribed? — Certainly,  I  cannot  say  but-  what  I  heard 
of  persons  that  were  paid  money  to. 

4847.  During  the  election  were  you  cognizant  your- 
self of  persons  being  bribed  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

4848.  All  your  knowledge,  except  with  reference 
to  the  transaction  in  which  you  yourself  took  part,  is 
derived  from  information  which  you  have  received 
since  the  election  ? — ^Yes  ;  the  threat  in  regard  to 
losing  my  custom  in  jnilk  was  before  the  election.  I 
was  titireatened  by  my  friend  Mr.Wilmot,  of  the  china 
shop  in  Eastgato  Street. 


4849.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  was  the  gentleman     <?•  PicV<>r<i' 
who  told  me  I  should  lose  my  custom  at  the  Bell.  q~T"io«o 

4850.  He  threatened  you  with  what?— That  was  for    ^_^P~^- 
canvassing  Huggins ;  he  charged  me  with  offering 

money  to  another  party  that  I  waited  on  but  did  not 
offer  money  to  ;  he  mentioned  the  Bell,  and  said  I 
should  lose  my  custom  there  ;  I  said,  I  did  not  care 
if  I  lost  the  clapper  as  well  as  the  Bell.  He  said  I  had 
been  to  offer  money  to  Huggins  and  another  party 
named  Harris,  but  I  did  not  offer  him  any  money,  I 
merely  asked  him  for  his  vote.  I  found  I  could  do 
nothing  with  him,  and  therefore  I  left  him. 

4851.  Harris  swore  that  you  did  offer  him  money 
for  his  vote,  did  he  not  ? — Yes,  but  I  am  prepared  to 
prove  that  I  did  not. 

4852.  You  say  you  did  not  offer  him  any  money  for 
his  vote  ? — Yes ;  his  wife  told  me  that  they  never  had 
anything  for  voting,  but  I  have  heard  very  different 
from  that ;  I  always  heard  they  were  paid  very  nobly 
by  the  Tory  party. 

4853-7.  Do  you  mean  that  Harris  was  ? — Yes. 

{Mr,  Lovegrove.)  Will  the  Commissioners  ijlow 
me  to  say,  with  reference  to  Pickford's  state- 
ment that  he  has  been  turned  off  from  supplying  me 
with  milk,  that  until  this  moment  I  did  not  know 
Pickford  by  name,  nor  did  1  know  that  he  ever  had 
supplied  me  with   milk  ;  I  always  thought  it  was  > 

Bishop.  I  never  knew  that  Pickford  had  supplied  me 
until  this  moment. 

4858.  {Mr.  Vaughan  to  the  Witness.)  You  have 
stated  that  you  were  turned  off  from  supplying  Mr. 
Lovegrove  with  milk,  in  consequence  of  the  part  yon 
took  at  the  election ;  Mr.  Lovegrove  denies  that  ?— 
{The  Witness.)  I  said  I  had  been  dropped  by  the 
Bell,  by  Mr.  Fortt,  and  by  Mr.  Lovegrove ;  I  did 
not  say  that  Mr.  Lovegrove  knew  of  it. 

{Mr.  Lovegrove.)  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be 
guilty  of  such  conduct. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow,  at  10  o'clock. 


Sixth  Day.— 1st  October  1859. 


Richard  Thompson  sworn  and  examined. 


4859.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  your  name  Bichard 
Thompson  ? — Richard  Thompson. 

4860.  You  have  been  employed  for  many  years  as 
an  electioneering  agent,  have  you  not  ? — ^I  have. 

4861.  How  many  years  ? — Six  or  seven  and 
twenty. 

4862.  Have  you  been  employed  during  that  period 
confidentially  to  go  down  to  places  where  elections 
were  being  prosecuted  ? — I  have  ;  to  conduct  them. 

4863.  Have  you  been  employed  in  that  way  by 
both  the  Conservative  and  the  Liberal  party  ? — 
Formerly  I  was  employed,  from  my  connection  -vdth  a' 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Croucher,  for  the  Conserva- 
tive party  solely  ;  I  should  say  for  about  eight  or  ten 
years. 

4864.  For  eight  or  ten  years  you  were  employed 
for  the  Conservative  party  ? — Yes ;  and  since  then 
for  the  Liberal  party. 

4865.  Have  you  been  of  late  employed  wholly  by 
the  Liberal  party  ? — Entirely. 

4866.  What  was  the  charactw  of  your  services 
when  you  were  so  engaged  ? — The  candidates  gave 
me  the  entire  control  and  management  of  the  elec- 
tions. 

4867.  Had  you  the  management  and  distribution  of 
fnnds  that  were  committed  to  your  charge  for  the 
conduct  of  those  elections  ? — Frequently. 

4868.  Did  you  employ  those  funds  in  the  manner 
which  you  thought  best  for  tilie  promotion  of  the 
cause  in  which  you  were  engaged  ? — ^Most  certainly. 


4869.  If  you  thought  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
purchase  of  votes  for  carrying  an  election,  did  you 
resort  to  that  practice  ? — I  have  done  so  oecasionally. 

4870.  Was  not  the  purchase  of  votes  the  principal 
otject  for  which  you  were  employed  ? — Certainly 
not ;  I  never  was  employed  for  any  such  purpose  dis- 
tinctly. 

4871.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Parliament 
Street  ?— I  do. 

4872.  And  do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Webb  ?— I  do. 

4873.  Have  you  been  acquainted  with  them  for 
many  years  ? — I  have  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Gil- 
bert for  some  years  ;  I  believe  our  acquaintance  com- 
menced at  Pontofiract 

4874.  Were  you  engaged  at  the  election  ? — I  was 
engaged  there  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  the  evi- 
dence for  the  petition. 

4875.  How  long  have  you  known  Webb  ? — Webb 
I  have  only  known  about  12  months. 

4876.  Have  you  been  employed  by  Gilbert  on 
various  occasions  at  elections  ? — No,  never  but  once. 

4877.  When  was  that  ? — That  was  to  go  down  to 
Frome  at  the  last  general  election. 

4878.  The  election  of  1859  ?— Of  1859. 

4879.  Do  you  rememb^  seeing  Webb  in  the  month 
of  April  last,  when  a  communication  was  made  to  you 
about  going  to  Gloucester  ? — ^Yes. 

4880.  Do  you  remember  what  day  that  was  ? — I 

P  4 


R.  Thompttm. 
1  Oct  1859. 
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It.  Thompson,    cannot  fix  the  day,  but  I  should  think  it  was  about 

the  early  part  of  April. 

I  Oct  1859.         4881.  In  the  early  part,  you  think? — ^I  think  the 
-^— ^—     early  part. 

4882.  What  did  Webb  say  to  you? — Webb  said 
there  was  a  person  wanted  to  go  down  to  Gloucester, 
would  I  go ;  I  said  yes. 

4883.  Did  he  tell  you  what  you  were  to  go  for  ? — 
He  brought  a  note  to  me,  which  I  was  to  take  to 
Mr.  Moffatt. 

4884.  Where  did  he  bring  the  note  to  you  ? — He 
brought  the  note  to  Mr.  Gilbert's  office. 

4885.  Do  you  know  what  day  that  was  ? — ^I  think 
it  was  two  or  three  days  after  he  first  spoke  to  me 
about  it. 

4886.  How  long  before  you  came  down  to  Glou- 
cester ? — About  a  week,  or  it  might  bo  10  days. 

4887.  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  got  the  note  from  ? 
— He  did  not. 

4888.  Did  he  tell  you  who  he  came  from  ? — I  think 
not. 

4889.  Are  you  sure  that  he  did  not  ? — I  really  am 
not  certain  whether  he  did  or  did  not,  but  my  belief 
is  that  he  did  not,  inasmuch  as  I  knew  pretty  nearly 
where  it  did  come  from. 

4890.  Where  did  you  think  it  came  from  ? — I 
thought  it  came  from  Sir  William  Hayter. 

4891.  Why  did  you  think  so  ? — Because  he  told  me 
that  he  had  brought  it  from  Ryder  Street. 

4892.  How  came  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion as  to  where  he  got  it  from,  that  you  did  not  know 
where  it  came  from  ? — I  thought  you  meant  person- 
ally, as  to  the  person  he  brought  it  from  ;  that  was  the 
way  I  understood  your  question. 

4893.  Your  answer  was  that  he  did  not  tell  you 
who  he  brought  the  liote  from  ? — Who  ho  brought  it 
from. 

4894.  There  were  two  questions.  My  second 
question  was,  who  did  he  bring  it  from  ?  My  first 
question  was,  did  he  tell  you  where  he  brought  it 
from  ?  and  you  said  "No." — ^Then  I  ought  to  have  said 
yes,  because  he  told  mo  he  brought  it  from  Ryder 
Street. 

4895.  Did  he  say  when  he  received  it  ? — He 
brought  it  direct  to  me  at  the  ofSce  ;  I  was  a  t  the 
office. 

4896.  Did  you  go  with  him  to  Ryder  Street  at  any 
time  ? — ^I  did. 

4897.  When  ?— I  went  to  the  end  of  Ryder  Street 
with  him  ;  that  was  previous  to  receiving  the  note. 

4898.  Some  days  before  ? — It  might  be  two  days 
before — two  or  three. 

4899.  Had  you  any  communication  with  him  when 
he  brought  the  note  to  you  ? — No  other  communica* 
tion  than  that  I  was  to  take  that  note  to  Mr.  Moffatt. 

4900.  Was  the  note  addressed  to  Mr.  Moffatt  ? — It 
was. 

4901.  Did  you  take  it  to  Mr.  Moffatt  ?— I  did. 

4902.  When  ? — The  same  day  that  I  received  it. 

4903.  And  that  you  say  was  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  before  you  came  to  Gloucester  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

4904.  Where  did  you  take  it  to  Mr.  Moffatt  ? — To 
his  place  of  business  in  Fenchurch  Street. 

4905.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Moffatt  ?— I  did. 

4906.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — He  accosted  me 
when  I  went  in  ;  I  had  passed  the  note  to  the  hands, 
I  believe,  of  his  brother  ;  he  was  in  an  inner  counting- 
house. 

4907.  He  had  received  the  note  before  you  eaw 
him  ? — Before  I  saw  him. 

4908.  What  did  he  say  to  you  when  he  accosted 
you  ? — He  said,  "  Oh.  Mr.  Thompson,  I  want  you  to 
go  down  to  Gloucester ;  I  believe  you  are  well 
acquainted  with  election  business."  I  said,  "  Yes,  I 
I  am ;  I  have  had  very  long  experience."  He  asked 
me  what  my  terms  were ;  I  told  him  50/.  if  I  lost,  and 
100/.  if  I  won.  He  said  "Very  well,  you  shall  hear 
from  me,  and  I  will  send  yon  500/."  I  then  left  him, 
and  subsequently  received  a  note  from  him. 

4909.  When  did  you  receive  the  note  ? — The  note 
I  received  about  it  might  be  a  week  afterwards. 


4910.  It  might  be  a  week  after  the  interview  ? — 
After  the  interview ;  I  know  it  was  more  than  three 
or  four  days. 

4911.  What  was  he  to  send  the  500/.  for  ?— For  me 
to  bring  down  with  me  to  Gloucester. 

4912.  For  what  purpose? — ^For  the  purpose  of 
paying  any  necessary  expenses. 

4913.  Did  he  tell  you  that  ?— He  told  me  that  I 
was  to  take  it  down  with  me  to  Gloucester  for  the 
purposes  of  the  election  ;  I  think  those  were  his  words. 

4914.  What  did  you  understand  "the  purposes  of 
the  election"  to  be  ? — Any  expenses  that  might  be 
incurred  in  conducting  it. 

4915.  Including  bribery?  —  Bribery  was  never 
mentioned,  nor  even  hinted  at. 

4916.  What  did  you  understand  by  it  ? — ^I  under- 
stood that  I  was  to  apply,  it  in  the  best  way  I  could, 
to  promote  the  election  of  the  two  Liberal  candidates. 

4917.  Did  you  understand  that  that  was  to  include 
the  disbursement  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  bribery? 
— No  ;  certainly  not. 

4918.  You  did  not  understand  at  the  time  you  were 
so  employed  that  you  were  to  come  to  Gloucester  for 
the  purpose  of  bribing  voters  ? — Most  certainly  not. 

4919.  That  you  swear  ?— Yes. 

4920.  What  were  you  to  do,  besides  carrying  the 
money  to  Gloucester  ? — I  was  to  come  to  Mr.  Wilton 
and  consult  with  him — that  I  received  in  WTiting  on 
a  small  slip  of  paper. 

4921.  Did  you  tell  us  before  the  whole  of  the  con^ 
versation  that  took  place  between  Mr.  Moffatt  and 
yourself? — The  whole. 

4922.  From  whom  did  you  receive  the  instruction 
to  go  to  Mr.  Wilton?— From  the  hands  of  Webb. 

4923.  When  was  that  ?— I  think  it  was  on  the 
Tuesday  morning  before  the  election — yes,  it  was. 

4924.  Did  Webb  bring  you  a  note  with  those  in- 
structions ? — Webb  brought  me  a  note,  or  rather  a 
small  slip  of  paper,  with  that  instruction  «rritten  upon 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  he  brought  me  an  order  to 
receive  500/.  from  Mr.  Ralli. 

4925.  By  whom  was  that  slip  of  paper  written  ? — 
I  do  not  know. 

4926.  Had  it  any  name  ? — No ;  none, 

4927.  Any  initials  ? — No  ;  no  initials. 

4928.  Did  you  know  the  handwriting  ? — I  did  not. 

4929.  Did  Webb  tell  you  from  whom  it  came  ? — 
He  said  he  had  brought  it  from  Ryder  Street,  but  he 
did  not  say  from  whom  he  had  received  it. 

4930.  Had  you  any  further  communication  with 
Webb? — I  saw  him  previous  to  my  starting  for  Glou- 
cester, on  the  Tuesday  afternoon  after  I  had  received 
the  money. 

4931.  Have  you  the  slip  of  paper  which  was  given 
to  you  by  Webb  ? — ^I  have  not,  I  destroyed  it ;  the 
other,  which  was  the  order  for  the  money,  I  left,  of 
course,  at  Mr.  Ralli's  counting-house. 

4932.  Did  you  receive  the  money  from  Mr.  Ralli  ? 
— I  received  a  cheque  from  Mr.  Rtdli  upon  the  Bank 
of  England. 

4933.  For  how  much  ?— 500/. 

4934.  Did  you  cash  the  cheque  ? — I  did. 

4935.  What  did  you  obtain  for  it  ?— I  took  450/.  in 
gold  and  50/.  in  notes. 

4936.  Before  you  started  for  Gloucester,  you  had  a 
communication  with  Webb — what  took  place  between 
you  ? — I  merely  told  him  that  I  had  been  to  the  bank 
and  got  the  money,  and  that  I  was  going  off  by  the 
first  train. 

4937.  Was  that  all  you  said  to  him  ? — He  asked 
mo  if  I  would  let  him  have  10/.  before  I  started. 

4938.  Did  you  ? — Yes,  I  gave  him  two  5/.  notes. 

4939.  Did  he  say  anything  further  to  you  ? — No  ; 
I  think  we  said  nothing  more  about  the  Gloucester 
business,  except  bidding  each  other  good  bye,  or 
something  like  that. 

4940.  You  said  nothing  more  to  him  about  it? — No. 

4941.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  ? — No. 

4942.  Did  you  then  come  to  Gloucester? — ^Pre- 
vious to  my  coming  to  Gloucester,  I  called  at  the  Guild- 
hall Coffee  House. 
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4943.  For  what  purpose? — For  the  purpose  of 
seeing  John  Clarke,  who  was  there. 

4944.  Was  he  there  ? — He  was  not  there. 

4945.  What  did  you  do  ? — I  left  a  card  there  upon 
a  table,  where  he  was  in  charge  of  some  papers,  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  sit  at,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
jonDg  man  ;  I  think  his  name  is  Lancaster. 

4946.  Do  you  say  that  you  left  it  with  some  per- 
sons ? — I  put  it  on  his  table  in  the  presence  of  a  young 
man,  who  was  in  the  room ;  I  think  his  name  is 
Lancaster,  but  I  am  not  certain.  He  is  a  yonng  man 
who  is  connected  with  Mr.  Ledger. 

4947.  The  card  had  your  name  upon  it,  I  believe  ? 
—It  had  my  name  upon  it,  and  I  wrote  in  pencil — 
"  Follow  me  to  Gloucester — the  Railway  HoteL" 

4948-9.  There  was  also  the  word  upon  it  "  Wait," 
was  there  not  ?  Did  you  write  the  word  "  Wait " 
upon  the  card  ?— Very  probably  I  might,  but  I  have 
no  recollection  of  it. 

4950.  Having  done  that,  did  you  then  proceed  to 
Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

4951.  At  what  time  did  you  arrive  in  Gloucester  ? 
— ^I  arrived  in  Gloucester  very  late  at  night ;  I 
should  think  it  must  have  been  about  twelve  o'clock. 

4952.  Where  did  you  come  to  ?— The  Gloucester 
HoteL 

4953.  Near  the  railway  ? — Close  to  the  railway  ; 
the  first  house,  I  believe  it  is,  from  the  railway. 

4954.  At  twelve  o'clock  at  night  on  the  Tuesday  ? 
—On  the  Tuesday  night. 

4955.  Did  you  go  to  see  any  persons  on  the  Wed- 
nesday ? — On  the  Wednesday  morning,  I  called  upon 
Mr.  Wilton. 

4956.  Mr.  John  WUton  ?— Mr.  John  Wilton. 

4957.  At  what  time  ? — ^It  might  be  about  ten 
o'clock  ;  it  was  very  soon  after  I  had  my  breakfast, 
I  know. 

4958.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — I  said,  "  I  have 
come  from  London  to  assist  you  in  the  election." 

4959.  Did  you  say  from  whom  you  had  come  ?— I 
did  not. 

4960.  Did  you  say  what  you  had  brought  with 
you  ? — I  said  I  had  brought  500/.  with  me,  and  that 
I  was  instructed  to  consult  him. 

4961.  What  more  did  you  say  to  him  ? — He  said, 
when  I  said  I  had  brought  500/.,  that  that  was  not 
near  enough,  that  I  ought  to  hare  brought  1,500/. 

4962.  Did  he  say  why  ?— He  did  not. 

4963.  Did  he  say  why  you  ought  to  have  brought 
1,500/.? — He  said  it  would  require  that  for  the 
election. 

4964.  Did  you  understand  why  it  was  required  for 
the  election  ? — No  ;  he  gave  me  no  explanation  at 
all,  but  wished  me  to  ceJl  again,  to  introduce  me  to 
some  gentlemen. 

4965.  Did  you  make  any  observation  upon  his 
mentioning  that  you  ought  to  have  brought  1,500/.  ? 
—I  think  the  observation  was  made — "  500/.  is  all  I 
have  brought." 

4966.  Did  he  tell  you  it  would  become  necessary  to 
bribe  a  great  number  of  persons  ? — He  did  not, 

4967.  As  far  as  you  recollect,  have  you  stated  the 
whole  of  the  conversation  that  took  place  between 
rourself  and  Mr.  Wilton  at  the  first  interview  ? — I 


4968.  Where  then  did  you  go  ? — ^I  went  to  the 
Gloucester  Hotel  again. 

4969.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Wilton  again  the  same  day  ? 
—I  did. 

4970.  At  what  time  ? — ^In  the  after  part  of  the  day, 
in  the  afternoon. 

4971.  About  what  time? — ^I  should  say  between 
two  and  throe,  I  think. 

4972.  Where  ? — At  his  own  house. 

4973.  Were  there  other  gentlemen  there  ? — There 
were. 

4974.  Who  ? — I  did  not  know  any  of  them  but  one. 

4975.  Who  was   that? — ^That   was    Mr.  Brewer 
Monk. 

4976.  How  mmj  were  there  there  ?«->!  think  there 
were  six. 


4977.  What  took  place  when  you  saw  those  gentle- 
men at  Mr.  Wilton's  ? — They  began  to  explain  to  me 
that  they  had  made  all  their  arrangements  for  the 
election  ;  that  they  had  divided  the  city  into  wards 
or  districts,  with  a  captain  in  each  district,  who  was 
to  manage  everything  in  the  district  to  which  he  was 
attached. 

4978.  They  explained  that  to  you? — They  ex- 
plained that  to  me. 

4979.  Why  did  they  explain  that  to  you  ? — Because 
I  asked  how  I  was  to  be  employed — ^what  I  was  to  do. 

4980-1.  Did  you  ask  how  you  were  to  be  employed, 
and  what  you  were  to  do,  before  they  made  that  com- 
munication to  you  ? — They  stated  that,  I  think, 
before  I  addressed  them  by  inquiring  how  I  was  to 
be  employed. 

4982.  That  was  the  commencement  of  the  conver- 
sation ? — That  was  the  commencement  of  the  conver- 
sation. Then,  I  think,  Mr.  Wilton  asked  me  for  some 
money. 

4983.  What  did  he  ask  you  for  ?— He  asked  me 
for  some  money.  He  did  not  ask  me  for  any  specific 
sum. 

4984.  What  did  you  say  ? — ^From  the  conversation 
that  was  going  on  among  the  parties  who  were  there, 
I  having  had  considerable  experience  in  these  matters, 
found  that  they  wished  to  employ  the  money  in 
bribery. 

4985.  Was  that  fromyour  experience  in  such  matters, 
do  1  understand  you  to  say  ? — From  having  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  such  matters,  I  gathered  from 
their  conversation  that  they  wished  to  employ  it 
improperly. 

4986.  Having  had  experience  in  such  matters,  were 
you  much  shocked  at  that  ? — Certainly  not,  because 
I  had  known  so  much  of  it. 

4987.  You  had  known  so  much  of  what  ? — Of  the 
practice  of  bribery. 

4988.  You  had  been  so  much  engaged  in  bribery 
yourself  ? — ^I  had  not ;  not  personally. 

4989.  You  had  known  so  much  of  the  practice  of 
bribery,  not  bribery  committed  by  yourself,  but  by 
other  people,  do  you  mean  ? — ^Yes. 

4990.  Do  you  wish  to  represent  that  you  were  per- 
fectly innocent  of  all  the  bribery  ? — I  do  wish  to 
represent  that  clearly  and  distinctly.  What  I  mean 
to  represent  is  this,  that  whereas  1  had  been  a  party 
to  employing  people  to  bribe  I. had  never  done  it 
personally. 

4991.  Whereas  you  had  been  a  party  to  employ- 
ing others  to  bribe,  you  had  never  done  it  yourself? 
— Never. 

4992.  What  then  took  place,  when  you  found  that 
the  money  was  to  be  employed  in  that  way  ? — I  said 
to  Mr.  Wilton,  "  I  think  I  had  better  go  home ;  can 
you  come  down  and  see  me  at  the  Gloucester  Hotel  ?'' 
and  he  came  down  to  the  Gloucester  Hotel  in  the 
evening. 

4993.  At  what  time  ? — ^I  think  it  was  about  eight 
o'clock  ;  eight  or  nine. 

4994.  Where  were  you  at  that  time  ? — In  the 
Gloucester  Hotel. 

4995.  In  what  part  of  it  ? — ^In  the  cofiee-room. 

4996.  Who  was  there  besides  yourself? — ^At  the 
first  interview,  no  one. 

4997.  At  the  first  interview  no  one  was  there  ?— 
No. 

4998.  Was  not  John  Clarke  there  ? — Not  when 
Mr.  Wilton  came  down  first. 

4999.  What  took  place  between  yourself  and  Mr. 
Wilton  then  ? — We  talked  the  matter  over,  and  he 
said  he  must  have  the  money,  as  a  certain  part  of  it 
must  be  given  to  each  of  the  captains  of  the  districts. 

6000.  Did  he  say  how  much  he  must  have? ^I 

think  he  asked  me  to  let  him  have  100/.  for  each  man. 

6001.  How  much  would  that  amount  to  ? — ^I  rather 
think  it  was  five  districts  ;  but  I  really  do  not  recol- 
lect the  number  of  districts. 

6002.  He  asked  you  for  500/.  then  ?— He  did. 

6003.  Did  he  Baj  for  what  purpose  ? — To  give  to 

Q 


R.  ThompuH. 
1  Oct  1859. 
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it.  Thompton.    the  captains ;  to  f^ve  a  oertain  sum  to  each  of  the 

captains. 

I  Oct.  1889.        gQjj^   g^j.  ^^  jj^  gj^y.  jj^^  it  was  to  be  employed  ? 

— He  did  not, 

5003.  Well  ?—  I  hesitated  about  giving  him  any  at 
all. 

.  5006.  Why  ? — From  my  conviction  that  it  was  to 
be  used  for  bribery,  and  I  had  no  instructions  to  dis- 
pose of  it  in  any  such  way. 

5007.    Tour  opinion,  at  that  time*  was  that  yon 


were  aeleoted  becasse  you  were  a  most  honest  man, 
to  employ  that  money  honestly  at  Gloucester  ? — I  do 
not  know  what  I  was  employed  for  more  than  this — 
from  my  reputation  of  having  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience  in  such  matters. 

SOOy.  You  hesitated  about  giving  this  money  to 
Mr.  Wilton,  because  you  suspected  it  would  be  im- 
properly emjdoyed.'  Were  you  under  the  impression 
that  you  were  to  take  as  much  care  of  that  money  as 
you  could,  and  see  that  it  was  honestly  spent? — 
Certainly  tliat  was  my.  impression. 


J.P.Btatu. 


JAJtta  Pate  HEAirs^wom  and  examined. 


S.Thot^tim. 


5009.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  a  surgeon  in  Glou- 
cester  ? — I  am. 

5010.  Have  you  seen  a  person  of  the  name-  of 
Jefferson  Bryon  ? — ^I  har«,  this  morning. 

501 1.  Does  he  keep  an  inn  ? — He  does, 

5012.  What  is  the  name  of  it  ?— «  The  Berkeley 
Arms." 

5013.  What  is  bis  state  of  health  ?— He  is  in  |i 
very  bad  state  of  health  ;  he  has  not  been  out  of  bed 
for  three  days ;  he  has  a  good  deal  of  fever,  and  a 
general  bilious  disturbance. 


5014.  What  is  he  suffering  from  ? — I  cannot  give 
his  complaint  any  particular  name  {  it  is  a  general 
derangement  of  the  system  altogether. 

5015.  Is  he  unable  to  attend  here  to-day  ? — Quite 
so. 

5016.  Would  it  be  prejudicial  to  him  to  attend  ?— 
I  think  it  would  be  even  dangerous,  in  his  present 
state. 

5017.  When  do  you  think  he  will  be  able  to  attend? 
— ^That  I  could  not  say  ;  to  the  best  of  my  judgment, 
in  the  coarse  of  three  or  four  days. 


Richard  Tbompson's  examination  continued. 


5018.  (Mr.  Vauffhan.)  -You .  say  yon  hesitated 
about  paying  him  any  money.  Was  your,  hesitation 
afterwards  conquered  ?-.— It  was. 

5019.  By  anything  that  Mr.  Wilton  said  to  you  ? 
— I  gave  way  to  what  Mr.  Wilton  said  to  me  cer- 
tainly, to  a  very  great  extent 

5020.  What  did  he  say  to  you  which  induced  yon 
to  overcome  your  hesitation? — He  said  they  must 
have  the  money,  or  the  elect\pn  would  be  lost. 

5021.  Then,  I  believe,  be  came  again  that  same 
evwing  ? — Yes, 

5022.  What  sum  did  Mr.  Wilton  have?— I  think 
it  was  150/. 

,  5023.  At  that  time  ?— That  evening. 

5024.  Was  that  in  sovereigns  ? — Li  sovereigns. 

5025.  Was  it  loose,  or  was  it  in  a  bag  ? — I  counted 
it  out  of  a  bag  in  my  bedroom. 

5026.  You  counted  it  ? — I  counted  it  in  my  owU 
bedroom. 

5027.  Out  of  a  b^?— Yes. 

5028.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ?— I  put  it  in  a 
newspaper,  or  part  of  a  newspaper. 

5029.  Having  put  it  in  a  newspaper,  what  then  ? — 
1  went  and  called  Mr.  Wilton  up  into  my  bedroom, 
and  gave  it  him  there. 

5030.  What  time  was  it  when  you  gave  that  money 
to  faim  ? — I  should  think  about  nine  o'clock. 

5031.  Had  Clarke  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the 
arrangement  of  that  first  sum  of  130/.  ? — No. 

5032.  Did  Mr.  Wilton  come  there  again  that  same 
evening  ? — Not  that  same  evening. 

5033.  When  did  he  come  again — the  next  day  ? — 
He  came  the  next  day. 

5084.  On  the  'ITiursday  ?— On  the  Thursday. 

5035.  Did  he  make  a  similar  representation  to  you 
then  to  what  he  did  the  first  day  ? — ^He  did. 

5086.  That  was  that  you  should  let  him  have  some 
more  money? — Yes. 

5037.  How  much  did -you  let  him  have  ?— I  think 
it  was  100/. 

5038.  In  sovereigns  ? — In  sovereigns. 

5039.  Did  you  give  him  any  second  earn  of  money 
on  that  day,  the  Thursday  ? — Not  on  Hke  Thursday. 

504a  On  the  Friday?— I  did. 

5041.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ?— I  should 
think  100/.  ' 

5042.  In  sovereigns  ? — I  gave  him  four  61,  notes, 
and  the  rest  in  sovereigns. 

5043.  Did  you  give  Um  after'  that  any  more 
money  ? — 1  did  not.  : 

5044.  Was  the  total  sum  which  you  gwe  to  htm 
350/.  ?— 450/. 

5045.  150/.firstof«U?H15Q/l&^of|4L.       - 


5046.  100/.  on  the  Thursday.?— There  is  100/.  I 
have  omitted  ;  I  took  it  to  his  own  house. 

.5047.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  On  what  day  was  that? 
— ^On  the  Friday. 

5048.  Before  or  after  you  gave  him  the  other  sum? 
— ^It  was  after  I  gave  him  the  other. 

5049.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  took  100/.  to  his 
house  ? — Yes. 

5050.  What  time  was  that  on  the  Friday  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  about  four  o'clock. 

5051.  You  say  you. gave  him  altogether  450/.  ? — 
Yes. 

5052.  Are  you  certain  about  that  ? — Quite  certain. 

5053.  Are  youclear  in  your  memory  as  to  the  time 
at  which  this  money  was  given  ? — ^I  think  I  am,  as 
near  as  possible. 

5054.  Can  you  have  made  any  mistake  about  it  ? — 
I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  1  could. 

5055.  What  money  had  you  when  you  left  Glou- 
cester ? — When  I  left  Gloucester,  1  had  two  5/.  notes 
and  some  loose  gold.  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
amount. 

5056.  When  did  you  first  see  Clarke  in  Gloucester? 
— On  Wednesday,  I  think,  about  the  middle  of  the 
day. 

5057.  When  you  saw  Clarke  on  the  Wednesday, 
what  did  you  say  to  him,  as  the  reason  why  yon  had 
requested  him  to  come? — I  think  the  first  thing  I 
said  to  him  was  this ;  I  was  at  Mr.  Wilton's  honae^ 
and  he  came  to  me  there,  and  we  were  talking  about 
what  was  going  on  in  town,  and  nothing  was  said 
about  Gloucester  till  I  got  to  the  Gloucester  Hotel. 

5058.  What  time  was  it  when  you  got  to  the 
Crloucest^r  Hotel  and  had  a  further  conversation 
with  Clarke  ?— We  went  ti^ether  from  there. 

5059.  What  time  did  you  get  to  the  Gloucester 
Hotel  ? — I  cannot  tell  the  exact  hour,  but  it  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  day,  or  it  might  be  the 
afternoon,  about  two  or  three  o'clock. 

5060.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  saw 
Clarke  as  early  as  12  o'clock  on  the  Wednesday  at 
Mr.  Wilton's  ? — ^I  should  think  that  was  about  the 
time ;  it  might  be  an  hour  or  two  later ;  I  cannot  say 
exactly.  • 

5061.  When  you  saw  Clarke  at  Mr.  Wilton's,  was 
he  alone? — He  came  there  to  me;  I  was  in  the 
parlour  waiting  for  Mr.  Wilton. 

5062.  Did  he  come  there  alone  ? — He  came  alone. 

5063.  How  long  did  you  and  '  Clarke  remain 
together  at  Mr.  Wilton's  before  you  came  down  to 
the  Gloaoetster?.^  should,  sigr  not  more  than  ten 
minutes. 
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5064.  Were  yon  alone. dufing  fhe  iime  you  were 
there  ?— Yes. 

5065.  Did  you  tell  Clarke,  when  you  got  down  to 
the  Gloucester,  why  you  had  requested  him  to  come 
to  Gloucester  ?—f  I  told  him,  when  we  got  to  the  Glou- 
cester, that  I  had  sent  for  him  to  assist  me,  but  that 
there  would  be  nothing  either  for  him  or  me  to  do, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  Mrranged  to  do  their  own 
business. 

5066.  In  what  way  was  he  to  assist  you  ? — ^In  any 
way  in  which  I  could  make  him  useful. 

5067.  Was  his  usefulness  to  be  exhibited  in  bribing 
voters  for  you  ? — If  I  had  had  oecasien  to  do  so,  £ 
might  have  employed  him  in  that  way. 

5068.  Was  that  the  way  in  ^ich  you  intended 
to  have  employed  him,  when  you  requested  that  he 
would  come  to  Gloucester? — ^No;  he  is r a  very  good 
clerk  in  a  committee  room.  I  should  hare  employed 
him  there,  if  it  was  necessary. 

5069.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  at  the  time 
when  you  went  to  the  Guildhall  Ck>ffee  House  in 
liondon  you  had  no  intention  to  employ  him  in 
bribery  ?— I  had  an  intention,  provided  I  was  eom- 
pelled  to  resort  to  it. 

5070.  Did  the  fact  of  your  going  down  to  Glou- 
cester with  500  sovereigns  lead  you  to  believe  that 
you  might  be  cempell^  to  resort  to  bribery? — I 
never  thought  about  it  seriously  dll  I  got  here. 

5071.  When  you  got  here  did  you  think  seriously 
about  it  ? — ^I  did. 

5072.  Had  you  thought  you  might  be  compdled  to 
resort  to  bribery? — I  might,  if  I  had  to  take  the 
management  of  the  election,  as  I  expected  to  do. 

5073.  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  at  the  time 
yon  left  London,  you  did  not  think  you  should  be 
oUiged  to  resort  to  corrupt  practices  here  ? — ^I  did 
not ;  and  from  the  statement  made  to  me  at  Mr.  Wil'- 
ton's  I  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  bribery. 

5074.  You  passed  under  the  name  of  Thornton 
here,  I  believe  ? — I  did.  I  usually  do  when  I  go  into 
the  country.     , 

5075.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  yoii  leave 
London  you  throw  off  the  name  of  Thompson,  and 
take  some  other  name,  on  all  occasions  ? — Upon  most 
occasions. 

5076.  Whether  an  election  is  going  on  or  not? — 
Yes. 

5077.  What  is  your  name  to-day  ? — Thompson. 

5078.  You  have  not  assumed  any  other  name 
to-day  in  Gloucester  ? — I  have  not.  I  have  been 
called  Thornton  since  I  came  to  Gloucester. 

5079.  Do  you  mean  seriously  to  say  that,  excepting 
when  an  election  is  going  on  at  a  place,  on  your 
leaving  London  you  divest  yourself  of  the  name  of 
Thompson  and  take  some  other  name  ?— 'I  invariably 
adopt  the  name  of  Thornton  when  I  go  anywhere  on 
election  business  to  make  inquiries  respecting  elec- 
tions, but  on  no  occasion  except  elections. 

5080.  Were  you  at  Frome  in  1857  ?— No. 

5081.  Were  you  at  Frome  at  the  last  election  ?.— 
I  was. 

5082.  What  was  your  name  there  ? — ^Thornton. 

5083.  You  were  employed  on  the  election  at  Frome, 
were  yon  ?  No,  I  was  not  I  was  sent  down  to 
make  inqniries  at  Frome  ?  y 

5084.  Who  sent  you  down  ? — Mr.  Gilbert. 

5085.  Why  did  yon  take  the  name  of  Thornton 
when  you  came  to  Gloucester  ? — Because  I  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  taking  the  nanw  of  Thornton.  ' 

5086.  Is  that  the  only  reason  ? — Yes. 

5087.  Why  have  yon  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
the  name  of  Thornton  at  elections  ?— I  suppose  I 
have  done  it  for  the  sake  of  its  not  being  known  who 
I  was. 

5088.  In  order  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  trace 
yon? — Decidedly. 

5089.  Clarke,  wo  understand,  assumed  the  name  of 
Brettles  ?— He  did. 

5090.  Was  that  by  your  directions  ? — ^Not  by  my 
directions ;  but  I  caUed  him  Brettles  because  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  calling  him  Brettles. 


509L  Tod  have'  Keen  in  Que  habit  of  'cidling  him   It.  ThompMt. 

Brettles  when  he  has  beqn  engaged  on  elections  with  

you  ?— Yes.  .      l  0«.  1859. 

5092.  When  you  saw  Clarke  in  London,  I  suppose  ' 
you  called  him  Clarke  ? — Certainly. 

5093.  And  the  name  of  Brettles  was  adopted  for 
the  purpose  also  of  rendering  it  more  difficult  to  trace 
him  ? — No  doubt  of  it.  It  was  adopted  some  years 
ago  in  Lancashire. 

5094.  You  have  known  Brettles  for  a  great  many 
years,  have  you  not  ? — I  have. 

5095.  How  many  years? — I  should  say  nearly 
twenty. 

509iS.  And  have  you  been  engaged  with  him  con- 
stantly dtaring  that  period  in  the  way  in  which  you 
were  engaged  with  him  at  Gloucester  ? — A  great 
many  times  we  have  been  engaged  together. 

5097.  Did  you  go  to  any  person  in  Gloucester  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  money  ? — I  did  not. 

5098.  That  you  swear  ? — I  swear  it. 

5099.  Did  you  tell  Clarke  that  you  had  done  so  ? — 
No.  I  told  Clarke  that  Mr.  Wilton  said  he  must 
have  some  more  money,  and  that  he  could  get  it  in 
Gloucester,  if  I  would  be  answerable  for  it  or  under- 
take to  pay  it. 

5100.  Did  you  tell  Clarke  that  you  could  get  1,000/., 
if  you  would  giye  an  acknowledgment  for  it  ? — ^I  told 
Clarke  that  I  could  get  a  sum  of  money,  but  certainly 
not  1,000/. 

5101.  Did  you  say  anything  about  1,000/.  ? — I  did 
not. 

5102.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  had  got  any  sum 
of  money  in  addition  to  what  you  had  brought  down 
with  you  ? — I  did  not. 

5103.  Do  you  swear  that  you  did  not  receive  from 
any  person  in  Gloucester  any  sum  of  money  at  all  ? — 
I  do. 

5104.  If  Clarke  has  given  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  you  did,  is  that  untrue  ? — It  is  untrue. 

5105.  Did  you  produce  any  roll  of  notes  to  Clarke? 
— I  never  had  them  in  my  possession.  I  had  30/. 
in  notes  when  I  came  down  to  Gloucester;  they 
were  in  5/.  notes,  and  four  of  them  I  gave  to 
Mr.  Wilton. 

5106.  Will  you  undertake  to  swear  that  you  did 
not  produce  to  Clarke,  at  any  time,  a  roll  of  notes 
after  you  had  been  into  the  towii  and  returned  to  the 
Gloucester  Coffee-house  ? — I  swear  most  distinctly 
that  I  did  not. 

5107.  Will  yon  swear  that  you  did  not  produce  to 
him,  at  any  time,  a  roll  of  notes  ? — I  never  produced 
anjrthing  to  him,  except  two  5/.  notes  which  I  had  in 
my  pocket. 

6108.  When  did  you  return  to  London  ? — On  the 
Sunday  morning. 

5109.  Did  you  see  Clarke  on  the  Monday?  —  I 
think  it  was  on  the  Tuesday — it  was  Monday  or 
Tuesday,  I  Will  not  be  certain  which,  but  I  think  it 
was  on  the  Tuesday. 

■  6110.  Did  you  say  to  Clarke  that  he  must  go  to 
Gloucester  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  acknow- 
ledgment which  you  had  given  ? — Certainly  not. 

51 11.  Nor  anything  of  the  kind  ? — Nothing  to  that 
effect; 

5112.  Did  yon  say  anything  at  all  about  an 
acknowledgment  to  Clarke  when  you  saw  him  in 
London  ? — No. 

5118.  That  yon  swear  ?— Yes. 

5114.  Had  yon  given  an  acknowledgment  to  any 
person  in  Gloucester  for  an]rthing  ? — Not  at  all.  The 
only  persons  I  ever  had  any  communication  with  in 
(Gloucester  were  Mr.  Wilton  and  Brewer  Monk,  who 
I  shook  hands  with. 

6115.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Clarke  about  your 
having  given  your  last  SOl.  to  Mr.  Wilton  ? — No. 
'  6116.  Did  you  say  anything  to  this  effect — "  I  have 
let  Mr.  Wilton  have  the  last  50/.,"  or  anything  of 
that  sort  ?-^I  think  I  said,  "I  have  let  Mr.  Wilton 
have  the  last,"  or  something  of  that  sort  ;  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  words. 

■  61I7i  Did  you  give  Clarke  to  understand  that  you 
had  let  Mri  Wilton  have  the  whole  500/.?— I  gave 
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Jt.  Thotiqisim.    Clarke  to  understand  that  I  had  let  Mr.  Wilton  have 

the  whole  500/.,  with  the  exception  of  what  I  had  kept 

1  Oct  1859.     for  our  own  use,  to  pay  our  current  expenses. 

5118.  Was  Clarke  angry  with  you,  and  did  he  say 

anything  to  the  effect  that  there  would  not  be  enough 
for  yourselves  to  go  back  to  London  ? — No  such  con- 
versation ever  took  place,  nor  was  such  a  thing  ever 
mentioned. 

5119.  What  was  Clarke  to  have  for  his  services  ? 
There  was  no  arrangement  as  to  what  he  should  be 

'  paid.     I  usually  paid  him  two  guineas  a  day  and  his 

expenses. 

5120.  Was  any  arrangement  made  that  he  wtw  to 
have  50/.  ?— No. 

5121.  Neither  before  nor  during  the  time  he  was  at 
Gloucester  ? — Certainly  not 

5122.  Did  you  say  that  the  arrangement  made  by 
Mr.  Moffatt  with  you  was  that  you  were  to  have 
100/.  ? — If  we  won  the  election,  and  50/.  if  we  lost. 

5123.  Have  you  received  the  money  ? — I  have 
not. 

5124.  Have  you  received  any  portion  of  it  ? — A 
portion  which  I  had  left  of  the  500/.  which  I  took 
down  with  me. 

5125.  What  portion  was  that  ?  how  much  ? — ^I 
think  40/.  odd  altogether. 

5126.  You  had  40/.  odd  left  when  you  got  to  Lon- 
don ? — Yes. 

5127.  Besides  that  sum  of  40/.  which  you  retained, 
have  you  not  received  any  money  in  respect  of  the 
agreement  which  you  made  with  Mr.  Mofiatt  ? — No  ; 
I  have  not. 

5128.  Did  you  bring  any  money  from  London  be- 
sides the  500/.  ? — ^I  brought  no  money  amounting  to 
more  than  21.  or  3/. 

5129.  You  only  brought  2/  or  3/.  with  you  from 
London  besides  the  500/.  ? — Certainly  not  more  than 
31. 

5130.  What  money  did  you  pay  to  Clarke? — I 
think  it  was  5/. 

5131.  Did  you  pay  his  fare  to  London  ?— I  did. 

5132.  And  your  own  fare  ? — Yes. 
51  S3.  And  the  hotel  bill  ?— Yes. 

5134.  What  did  it  come  to  altogether  ? — ^I  should 
think  altogether  about  3/. 

5135.  The  hotel  bill?— Yes. 

5136.  The  hotel  bill  for  Clarke  and  yourself  was 
3/.-Yes. 

5137.  And  your  railway  fares  ? — ^Yes. 

5138.  And  5/.  you  say  to  Clarke  ? — Yes,  5/.  to 
Clarke. 

5139.  Did  you  send,  when  you  were  in  Gloucester, 
telegrams  to  London  ? — I  did. 

5140.  To  whom  did  you  send  them  ? — ^To  Webb. 
6141.  Where  did  you  address  them  to  ? — ^To  the 

King's  Anns,  Palace  Yard. 

5142.  How  came  you  to  address  them  to  him  at 
the  King's  Arms,  Palace  Yard  ? — Because  he  was 
staying  there. 

5143.  Was  he  staying  there  before  you  left  Lon- 
don ? — ^Yes. 

5144.  You  swear  that  he  was  staying  at  the  King's 
Arms  before  you  left  London  ? — I  went  with  him  to 
make  an  arrangement  for  his  going  there  before  I 
went,  and  I  think  he  had  been  there  on  the  Tuesday ; 
I  think  he  went  there  on  the  Monday. 

5145.  Was  it  a  matter  of  arrangement  between 
yourself  and  Webb  that  telegrams  should  be  sent  to 
the  King's  Arms  ? — It  was  not ;  we  had  no  arrange- 
ment al^nt  it  beyond  this,  that  I  knew  he  was  there, 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  business  in  our  office, 
and  that  there  was  a  party  there  who  it  was  thought 
desirable  should  not  know  anything  about  it. 

5146.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  business,  do  you 
mean,  in  Gilbert's  office  ? — ^In  Gilbert's  office. 

5147.  And  it  was  not  thought  desirable  that  any 
one  should  know  anything  about  it  ? — That  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Patch,  who  frequented  the  office, 
should  know  anything  about  it,  either  where  we 
were  or  anything  about  it. 

5148.  At  what  hour  does  Gilbert's  office  close  ?— 
It  closes  at  five,  and  on  Saturdays  at  two. 


5149.  Does  it  close  at  five  all  the  year  round  ?— > 
Yes. 

5150.  You  swear  that  that  is  the  case  ? — Yes. 

5151.  You  sent  a  telegram  to  Webb  to  this  effect — 
"  I  want  a  repetition  of  my  medicine  ?" — I  did. 

5152.  "If  got  send  Clarke  with  it — he  lives  at 
1,  Northgate  Street,  Hoxton  ?"— Yes. 

5153.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying,  "I  want  a 
repetition  of  my  medicine  ?" — That  I  wanted  more 
money. 

5154.  Why,  when  you  sent  the  telegram  to  Webb, 
did  you  not  say,  "I  want  more  money,"  instead  of 
"  I  want  a  repetition  of  my  medicine  ?  " — Because  I 
thought  they  would  perfectly  understand  what  I 
meant,  without  my  writing  the  word  "  money  "  by 
telegram. 

5155.  But  if  you  were  sent  down  here  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  to  the  honest  employment  of  the 
money  with  which  you  were  sent  down,  why  should 
you  have  resorted  to  those  ambiguous  terms  ? — It  is 
not  usual  in  telegrams  to  be  very  clear  and  explicit, 
as  long  as  you  can  convey  what  you  want  them  to 
understand. 

5156.  Then  this  form  of  language  was  quite  under- 
stood, in  your  judgment,  by  Webb  when  he  received 
it  ? — ^No  doubt  of  it,  1  should  say. 

5157.  But  you  told  us  just  now  that  you  were 
perfectly  innocent,  when  you  left  London,  of  the  object 
for  which  you  were  sent  down  with  the  money,  and 
that  you  understood  that  you  were  to  see  to  the 
honest  employment  of  it  ,•  if  so,  why  should  you  not 
have  said,  "  I  want  more  money  :"  there  was  nothing 
to  conceal,  if  you  were  sent  down  to  employ  the  money 
honestlj  and  properly  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  had 
any  object  except  to  say,  "  I  want  more  money." 

5158.  Wofald  they  not  have  understood  you  better 
if  you  had  said,  "I  want  more  money?" — Certainly,  it 
would  have  been  clearer,  but  I  was  quite  satisfied,  in  my 
own  mind,  that  they  would  understand  what  I  meant. 

5159.  But  you  represent  yourself  as  having  hesi- 
tated whether  you  would  let  Mr.  Wilton  have  any 
money  because  yon  thought  it  was  going  to  be  em- 
ployed for  improper  purposes ;  and  yet  you  resorted 
to  this  ambiguous  language  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
you  wanted  more  money  ? — ^Yes. 

,  5160.  Did  you  not  know,  from  beginning  to  end, 
that  the  whole  of  that  money  which  you  brought  over 
here  was  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  bribery  ? 
— I  did  not. 

5161.  That  you  swear  ? — ^I  do. 

5162.  Did  not  Mr.  Wilton  lead  yon  to  believe,  from 
what  he  said,  that  he  wanted  the  money  for  that 
purpose  ? — He  did. 

5163.  When  ?— I  think  it  was  when  he  had  the 
flrstmoney. 

5164.  The  first  150/.  ?— Yes. 

5165.  Was  it  after  his  first  application  for  money 
that  you  wrote  for  a  repetition  of  the  "medicine  ?" 
— ^I  wrote  I  should  think  it  must  have  been  on  the 
Friday  morning  j  you  have  the  date  of  it  there ;  it 
was  after  I  had  given  him  nearly  all  the  money  I  had 
got,  and  he  kept  pressing  me  for  more  money. 

5166.  You  think  that  Webb  perfectly  understood 
your  meaning  ? — I  should  say  so. 

5167.  If  he  has  represented  here  that  he  thought 
you  were  very  ill,  and  that  you  really  wanted  Clarke 
to  bring  down  more  medicine  for  you  from  the  doctor 
in  London,  do  you  believe  that  that  was  altogether  a 
false  representation  ? — I  should  say  he  could  put  no 
such  construction  upon  it. 

5168.  Do  you  remember  receiving  from  Webb  a 
telegram  in  answer  to  that  which  you  sent,  in  these 
words — "  I  have  seen  P.  and  submitted  the  case — all 
the  rest  from  home— cannot  do  more  ;" — do  you  re- 
member receiving  that? — r think  I  received  a  tele- 
gram in  those  words. 

5169.  Who  did  vou  understand  by  "P."  ?— Patch, 
the  party  I  have  alluded  to  before. 

5170.  Will  you  swear  you  understood  that  "P." 
represented  Patch  ? — Yes. 

5171.  Was  not  Patch  a  clerk  employed  in  Gilbert's 
office  ? — No ;  Patch  was  a  man  who  had  been  con- 
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nected  with  Gilbert  in  some  business,  and  I  believe 
he  paid  a  certain  portion  of  the  rental  of  the  office  ; 
I  am  not  certain  that  I  am  correct,  but  I  hfive  under- 
stood that  he  paid  a  certain  portion  of  the  rent. 

5172.  He  was  not  a  clerk  in  the  office  ? — No. 

5173.  Was  he  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  office  ? — 
Yes,  daily. 

5174.  D6  jou  represent  that  he  was  one  of  the 
principals  in  the  office  ? — No  ;  he  had  a  business  of 
his  own,  and  used  the  offieefor  his  own  purposes. 

5175.  What  is  his  business  ? — His  business  is 
chiefly  in  election  matters,  I  believe ;  mostly  pa- 
rochiaL 

5176.  Is  Paitch  a  person  of  property  ? — No. 

5177.  All  that  you  know  of  Patch  is,  that  he  used 
to  go  to  Gilbert's  office  ?— rl  have  known  the  man  by 
sight  for  some  years. 

5178.  As  what  ? — ^As  connected  with  election  mat- 
ters, election  petitions  chiefly. 

5179.  But  principally  parochial  matters  ? — ^Prin- 
cipally parochial  nuitters. 

5180.  As  an  agent  ? — He  is  always  engaged  in 
them.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  an  agent,  or  what 
lie  is  particularly. 

5181.  Is  he  not  engaged  by  any  persons  who  will 
employ  him  ? — Yes  5  any  persons  who  will  employ 
hiin. 

5182.  That  being  the  case,  do  you  mean  to  repre- 
sent and  to  swear  that  you  understood  "  P."  meant 
Patch'?— I  do. 

5183.  Had  any  communication  at  all  taken  place 
between  yourself  and  Webb  with  regard  te  Patch  ? — 
Yes,  several  long  conversations. 

5184.  Did  you  not  say  just  now  that  the  reason 
why  telegrams  were  sent  to  the  King's  Arms  was, 
that  Patch^was  at  Gilbert's,  and  that  it  was  not  desirable 
that  he  should  know  anything  about  it? — Certainly. 

5185.  That  was  the  reason  ? — Yes, 

5186. 'And  that  being  the  reason,  do  you  mean  to 
swear  now  that  you  thought  "  P."  represented  Patch  ? 
—I  do. 

5187.  You  will  Bwear  that  now  ? — I  do  most  deli- 
berately. 

5188.  You  thought  that  Patch  was  a  person  to 
whom  Webb  might  apply  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing money  ? — Certainly  not. 

5189.  And  that  he  would  oblain  money  from 
Patch  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  had  no  idea  that  he  would 
even  apply  to  him  for  money. 

5190.  Was  not  the  object  of  your  telegram  to 
have  more  money  sent  down  to  you  ? — Certainly  it 
was. 

5191.  Did  you  not  expect  that  Webb  would  apply 
to  some  person  who  would  procure  money  to  be  sent 
down  ?— Certainly. 

5192.  How  do  you  think  he  would  apply  to  Patch, 
if  Patch  had  no  money  to  send  ? — ^I  did  not  take  it 
60  ;  I  should  have  thought  it  ridiculous.  I  thought 
it  was  merely  informing  me  that  he  had  seen  Patch, 
because  there  had  been  a  quarrel  between  Webb  and 
Patch  ;  they  did  not  speak  to  each  other,  though  they 
both  used  the  same  office. 

5193.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  There  had  been  a  quarrel 
between  Webb  and  Patch? — ^Between  Webb  and 
Patch. 

5194.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  understand  that 
this  telegram,  was  an  answer  or  was  not  an  answer  to 
the  telegram  you  had  sent  to  Webb  ? — I  did  not  under- 
stand it  to  be  an  answer  at  alL 

5195.  Did  you  understand  that  this  was  a  telegram 
received  from  Webb  on  diffisrent  matters  ? — No ;  I 
applied  it  in  this  sort  of  way— that  he  was  not  able 
to  obtun  any  more  money. 

5196.  Would  it  not  have  been  more  simple  to  have 
said,  "  I  cannot  obtain  *any  more  money  for  you  ?" — 
Certainly. 

5197.  Why  should  he  have  said,  "  I  have  seen  P." 
(meaning  Patch),  if  nothing  was  to  be  obtained  from 
Patch  in  the  way  of  money  ? — I  cannot  say  what  ho 
meant  by  it  indeed ;  but  I  understood  it  to  mean  Patoh. 

5198.  Upon  your  oath,  do  you  mean  to  represent  to 


the  Commissioners  that  you  believed  at  that  time  and   It,  Thompvm. 

believe  now  that  "  P."  'represented  Patch  ? — I  did         

believe  it  at  the  time.  l  Oct.  i8sa. 

5199.  Do  you  believe  it  now  ? — I  do.  — — — . 

5200.  Yon  do  still  ?— Yes. 

5201.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  words,  "All 
the  rest  from  home  ?" — ^That  the  parties  he  ought  to 
have  seen  were  from  home. 

5202.  Who  were  the  parties  he  ought  to  have  seen? 
— I  should  naturally  have  gone  to  Mr.  Greorge  Mofiatt, 
if  he  had  written  to  me. 

5203.  Mr.  Moffatt  ?— Yes. 

5204.  Do  you  think  he  meant  that  not  having  been 
able  to  see  Mr.  Moffatt  he  had  seen  Patch  ? — ^No  ;  I 
took  it  that  Patch  had  been  to  the  office,  or  that  he 
had  met  him  or  seen  him. 

5205.  Why  should  he  see  Mr.  Moffatt  ?— Because 
he  knew  it  was  from  Mr.  Moffatt  that  I  received  the 
order  to  come  down. 

5206.  What  did  you  understand  was  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  "  All  the  rest  from  home  ?" — ^I  should 
suppose  he  intended  to  say  he  had  neither  seen  Mr. 
Moffatt  nor  TAv.  Ralli. 

5207.  You  think  that  portion  of  the  letter  did  refer 
to  his  having  seen  some  person  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  money  to  send  downP — No  doubt  of  it ;  I 
should  put  that  construction  upon  it. 

5208.  "  Cannot  do  more ;"  how  should  you  explain 
that  ? — That  he  could  not  do  more  than  try  to  see  the 
parties,  and  that  he  could  not  meet  with  them. 

5209.  But  the  flrst  paragraph  is,  "I  have  seen 
"P.  and  submitted  the  case;"  the  case  submitted 
was  that  you  wanted  "  a  repetition  of  the  medicine  ;" 
he  does  not  say  he  has  submitted  the  case  to  "  the 
rest,"  but  "  I  have  seen  P.  and  submitted  the  case." 
Do  you  think  he  submitted  the  case  to  Pateh  ? — I 
should  say  not,  because  the  object  was  not  to  let  Patch 
know  anything  at  all  about  it.    , 

5210.  If  Patch  was  not  to  know  anything  about  it, 
and  as  you  do  not  think  he  submitted  the  case  to 
Patch,  of  whose  name  do  you  think  "  P."  was  the 
initial  letter  ? — ^I  took  it  to  be  the  initial  letter  of 
Pateh. 

5211.  Notwithstanding  you  do  not  think  he  sub- 
mitted the  case  to  Patch  ? — ^I  think  not. 

5212.  You  do  not  think  he  submitted  the  case  to 
Patch,  and  yet  you  think  that  the  letter  "P."  in  that 
sentence,  "  I  have  seen'  P.  and  submitted  the  case," 
stands  for  Patch  ? — I  read  it  so  myself  at  the  time,  I 
know. 

5213.  Do  you  think  so  now  ? — ^Yes,  I  do. 

5214.  Was  an  application  made  to  you  by  Clarke 
afterwards  about  his  money  ? — No. 

5215.  He  made  no  application  to  you  at  all? — He 
met  me  at  a  house  where  I  dined  one  day,  and  I  said 
to  him,  "  I  wish  you  would  come  again  to-morrow,  I 
will  see  if  I  cannot  get  some  money  for  you." 

5216.  You  said  that  to  him? — Yes,  to  him.  He 
did  not  ask  me  for  money. 

5217.  Did  he  not  represent  to  you  that  he  had 
been  very  hardly  treated,  in  not  getting  the  money 
which  was  agreed  to  be  given  to  him? — He  did  not. 

5218.  Will  yon  swear  that  nothing  of  that  sort 
took  place  ? — ^Nothing  of  the  kind. 

5219.  Did  you  understand  from  Clarke  that  he  felt 
himself  aggrieved  that  the  money  was  not  paid  ? — 
No. 

5220.  What  money  did  ho  ask  you  for? — ^He  never 
asked  me  for  any  sum. 

5221.  Wliat  sum  did  you  say  you  would  procure 
for  him  ? — ^I  did  not  mention  any  sum  at  all. 

5222.  What  money  did  you  endeavour  to  procure 
for  him? — I  had  not  then  endeavoured  to  procure 
any. 

5223.  But  afterwards,  when  you  told  him  to  come 
again  to  your  house  ? — ^I  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Moffatt. 
requesting  him' to  send  me  the  amount  of  my  fee,  and  I 
would  make  out  an  account  and  leave  it  with  him  ; 
I  intended  to  have  paid  Clarke  out  of  that  money 
as  soon  as  I  received  it.  I  received  a  note  from 
Mr.  Moffatt  to  say  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  with 
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EVIDBUCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMiaSSIONEltS  APPODHBD  TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE 


X.  T^umptoK.    it  J  *h»t  l»e  ^*8  only  a  third  party  in  it ;  and  I  hate 

not  made  any  application  siftce. 

I  Oct.  1859.         5224.  Did  you  ever  show  a  note  to  Clarke,  after 
— — — —     your  return  to  London,  to  the  effect  that  the  parties 
were  from  home,  and  that  therefore  Clarke  could  not 
T)«  paid  ? — Certainly  not. 

5225.  Did  yoo  ever  show  him  any  note  at  all  after 
your  return  to  London  ? — Yes. 

5226.  What  note  was  that  ?— Mr.  Moffatt's,  just 
signed  with  the  initials  "  G.  M." 

5227.  You  did  show  him  a  note? — I  did. 

6228.  Is  that  the  note  to  which  you  referred  just 
now  ? — ^It  is. 

5229.  If  Clarke  has  ever  made  any  representation 
contrary  to  that,  is  it  untrue  ?— It  is. 

5230.  Was  it  on  the  Monday  or  Tuesday  that  you 
saw  Clarke  and  showed  him  the  note  ? — It  was  on  the 
Wednesday,  I  think. 

5231.  Did  you  say  to  him  that  a  certain  gentleman 
had  not  come  to  London,  and  did  you  show  him  a 
letter? — ^I  showed  him  a  note  that  I  had  had  from 
Mr.  Moffatt. 

5232.  Have  you  got  that  note  ? — 1  have  not. 

5233.  What  became  of  it  ? — ^I  believe  I  destroyed 
it.     .  . 

5234.  Have  you  looked  for  it  ? — I  have  not  looked 
for  it  particularly,  but  I  think  roost  likely  I  should 
destroy  it.     I  never  keep  notes  of  that  kind. 

5235.  Did  you  show  him  a  note  with  two  initials 
to  it,  and  did  you"  say,  "  This  gentleman  will  be  in 
town  on  Wednesday,  and  then  I  shall  get  the  money, 
and  I  will  settle  with  you?" — I  might  have  said 
something  to  that  effect,  that  the  gentleman  would  be 
in  town  on  Tuesday. 

5236.  You  might  have  said  that  ? — Yes. 

5237.  You  might  have  said  that  in  reference  to  the 
note  which  you  say  came  from  Mr.  Moffatt  ? — Pre- 
cisely. 

5238.  And  that  you  should  then  get  the  money,  and 
would  settle  with  Clarke  ? — Yes. 

5239.  That  you  might  have  said  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  * 
is  very  probable  I  did  say  so. 

5240.  Did  you  not  say  just  now  that  Mr.  Moffatt, 
in  that  note,  stated  that  he  was  only  a  third  party, 
and  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  it? — Pre- 
cisely ;  that  was  the  contents  of  the  note. 

5241.  What,  then,  did  yon  mean  by  saying  that 
this  gentleman  would  be  in  town  on  Tuesday,  and 
that  you  should  then  get  the  money,  and  would  settle 
with  Clarke  ? — I  was  alluding  to  Mr.  Ralli  then  ;  I 
did  not  use  his  name  to  Clarke. 

5242.  Had  you  had  a  communication  with  Mr. 
Balli  ? — ^I  never  had  any  communication  with  him, 
except  taking  there  a  piece  of  paper  with  an  order  to 
receive  the  money. 

5243.  That  is  the  only  communication  you  ever 
had  with  him  ? — ^That  is  the  only  communication  I 
ever  had  with  him. 

5244.  You  produced  a  note  to  Clarke,  and  said, 
"  This  gentleman  will  be  in  town  on  Tuesday  ?"— 
Yes. 

5245.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  to  the  Conunis- 
sioners  that  you  meant  by  "  this  gentleman"  Mr.  Ralli  ? 
— Mr.  Balli  or  Mr.  Moffiitt ;  I  should  have  gone  to 
both. 

5246.  I  asked  you  just  now  the  question,  and  you 
distinctly  said  "  this  gentleman"  meant  Mr.  Ralli? — 
I  meant  Mr.  RaUi  by  "  this  gentleman,"  inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Moffatt  certainly  stated  that  he  had  nothing 
further  to  do  with  it. 

5247.  But  yqu  had  Mr.  M<^tt'8  letter  in  your 
hand  at  the  time  ? — I  had. 

5248.  When  you  said  "  this  gentleman,"  do  you 
mean  to  swear  you  did  not  refer  to  the  writer  of  the 
letter  ?  Did  you  not  refer  to  the  person  who  wrote 
the  letter  ? — I  might  refer  to  both  of  them,  inasmuch 
as  this, — ^I  intended  to  call  on  Mr.  Moffatt. 

5249.  Did  yon  not  refer  to  the  writer  of  the 
letter  ?— I  certainly  should  have  gone  to  Mr.  Ralli 
first. 


5250.  That  is  no  answer  io  my  question.  My 
question  is  this.  Whether,  when  you  made  use  of  the 
words  "  t^is  gentleman,"  you  did  not  refer  to  the 
writer  of  the  letter  ? — I  think  it  very  possible  I  did  j 
most  likely. 

5251.  And  did  not  the  writer  of  the  letter,  ac- 
cording to  your  statement,  say  that  he  was  only  a 
third  party,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? — Yes. 

5252.  Then  when  you  said  that  "  this  gentleman  " 
would  be  in  town  on  Tuesday,  and  that  you  would 
then  get  the  money  and  settle  with  Clarke,  was  that 
true  or  false  ? — It  was  true.  Mr.  Moffatt  was  ex* 
pected  in  town. 

5253.  How  did  you  know  he  was  expected  in 
town  ? — Because  I  had  made  inquiry. 

5254.  Did  you  not  refer,  at  the  time  you  had  this 
conversation  with  Clarke,  to  the  note  you  had  in 
your  hand  ? — Most  certainly. 

5255.  Did  you  say  a  single  word  at  that  time 
about  any  inquiry  of  any  sort  ? — Clarke  himself  made 
the  inquiry  whether  Mr.  Moffatt  was  in  town  or  not } 
I  sent  him. 

5256.  Do  yon  undertake  to  swear  that  the  initMs 
of  that  note  were  "  G.  M."  ?— I  do. 

5257.  That  you  swear  ? — I  do. 

5258.  And  you  swear  distinctly  that  the  initials  of 
that  note  were  not  "  W.  H."  ? — I  swear  distinctly 
they  were  not. 

5259.  Then  if  Clarke  has  sworn  that  the  initials 
were  "  W.  H.,"  according  to  the  statement  you  make 
to-day  that  is  false  ? — It  is. 

5260.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Frail,  of  Shrewsbury  ? — 
I  do. 

5261.  The  election  agent  ?— Yes. 

.  5262.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Frail,  of  Shrewsbury,  at 
Gloucester  when  yon  were  here  ? — I  did  not.  Clarke 
informed  me  that  he  came  down  in  the  same  train 
with  him  and  Sir  Robert  Garden,  and  that  he  stopped 
all  night  at  the  Wellington. 

5263.  When  did  Clarke  inform  you  of  that  ?— .On 
the  Wednesday. 

5264.  Did  Clarke  tell  yon  when  they  came  ? — 
They  came  at  night. 

5265.  On  the  Tuesday  night  ?— On  the  Tuesday 
night. 

5266.  Did  he  say  how  he  knew  it  ? — He  said  that 
he  saw  them  get  out  of  the  train,  and  that  he  made  a 
mistake  and  went  to  the  wrong  hotel.  He  went  to 
the  Wellington  instead  of  the  Gloucester. 

5267.  Who  made  a  mistake  ? — Clarke  himself 

5268.  Clarke  said  that  he  saw  them  get  out  of  the 
train  ;  is  that  what  you  say  ? — Yes  ;  Clarke  said 
he  saw  Frail  get  out  of  the  train. 

5269.  That  he  saw  Frail  and  Sir  Robert  Garden 
get  out  of  the  train  ? — Yes  ;  that  he  saw  them  get 
out  of  the  train. 

5270.  Did  he  say  where  they  went  ? — He  said  he 
went  into  the  coffee-room  at  the  Wellington  and  that 
Frail  came  into  the  same  room. 

5271.  That  same  evening  ? — The  same  evening.' 

5272.  Anything  farther  ? — He  said  he  saw  Frail, 
but  that  Frail  did  not  see  him.  That  he  had  his 
breakfast  the  next  morning  in  his  bedroom. 

5273.  Who  had?— That  Clarke  had,  so  that  he 
should  not  see  Frail,  or  that  Frail  should  not  see  him 
rather.     I  immediately  directed  him  to  watch  Frail. 

5274.  What  time  of  the  day  was  it  that  he  commu- 
nicated this  to  you  ? — ^It  was  at  the  time  when  we 
came  from  Mr.  Wilton's  to  the  Gloucester  together. 

5275.  You  directed  him  to  watch  Frail  ? — ^I  did. 

5276.  Did  you  learn  from  him  that  he  had  watched 
Frail  ? — He  reported  to  me  that.  Frail  left  there  in  a 
cab  directly  he  bad  had  his  breakfast  in  the  morning, 
and  said  he  should  not  be  at  "home  that  night,  but  to 
keep  his  bed  for  him  the  next  night 

5277.  That  was  Clarke's  report  to  you  ?— Yes  ;  I 
subsequently  requested  him,  having  directed  his  atten- 
tion, and  the  whole  of  his  attention,  to  that  business, 
to  make  me  a  written  statement  of  what  he  did,  and 
that  {producing  a  paper)  is  in  his  own  handwriting. 
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5278.  Does  this  paper  refer  to  the  part  that  Clarke 
took  in  watching  Frail  ? — ^Yes ;  it  is  the  whole  of. 
what  he  did  in  watching  him. 

5279.  When  did  you  receive  from  him  this  state- 
ment ? — In  Gloucester,  before  I  returned  to  London. 

[  The  paper  re/erred  to  it  read  asfoUotos'}  :*— 

"  Memorandum  made  at  Gloncester. 

«I  came  to  the  Wellington  with  a  tall  gent  on 
"  Wednesday,  evening,  and  left  in  a  cab  early  on 
«,  Thnrsday  morning  ;  also  left  word  his  bedroom  to 
"  be  kept  for  him  on  Friday  evening.  Heard  on 
"•  Thursday  afternoon,  at  [AtewA]  House,  that  F,  had 
*'  been  seen  the  day  before  in  Gloucester.  Was  at 
"  Wells  on  Friday  evening,  expecting  F.  to  return. 
«  Many  inquiries  were  made  to  a  gent  in  the  room 
<*  by  parties  ci^ng  (is  he  come) ;  (iie  gent  at  Ust, 
•♦  tired  of  waiting,  left  between  12  and  1  o'clock.  I 
**  asked  him  to  show  me  the  way  to  the  poet  office,  as 
"  I  was  a  stranger.  Wh^i  in  [6&injl]  street,  I  invited 
•<  him  to  take  a  glass  of  grog,  by  way  of  gaining  infor- 
"  mation ;  he  refused,  but  wished  me  to  go  with  him 
"  to  a  certain  house,  which  I  did,  I  think,  nearly 
"  opposite  the  market  house,  where'  ten  or  twelve , 
"  persons  were  waiting, who  seemed  disappointed  when 
"  tcAd  he  had  not  come.  The  same  gent  I  mentioned 
«  as  ooming  with  F.  on  the  Wednesday,  returned  with 
"  us  in  the  same  train  on  Sunday." 

6280.  Did  Clarke  point  out  to  you  any  person  re- 
taming  to  London  on  the  Sunday  ? — He  did. 

5281.  What   description    of    person  was  he  ? — ^I  • 
should  say  he  was  about  five  feet  ton  or  eleven. 

5282.  Had  you  seen  him  before  ? — Not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

5288.  Have  you  seen  him  since  ?— No. 

5284.  Have  you  any  knowledge  at  all  as  to  who  he 
was  ?— No. 

5285.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Clarke  with 
regard  to  the  statement  contained  in  this  paper  ?— 
Yes. 

5286.  Did  yon  gather  frmn  Chirke  ^at  Frail  had 
remained  in  Gloucester  ? — From  that  statement  of 
his  Frail  must  have  remained  in  Gloucester  three 
days,  but  I  never  heard  anything  about  his  being  in 
Gloucester,  nor  did  he  ever  mention  to  me  his  being 
in  Gloucester  till  he  wrote  it  down  there,  except  on 
the  occasion  when  he  UAd  me  he  saw  him  in  the 
train.. 

5287.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  Clarke's  statement 
to  you  that  you  desired  him  to  wateh  Frail  ? — Yes. 

5288.  And  you  requested  him  to  make  you  a 
mitten  statement  of  what  he  had  seen  ? — ^Yes. 

5289.  And  he  gave  you  that  paper  before  he  left 
Qloncester  for  London  ?— The  vrtiole  of  it  except 
that  written  on  the  back. 

5290.  {Mr.  Welfard,)  "The  same  gent  1  men- 
tioned as  coming  with  us  " — the  word  "us"  is  struck 
out  and  "  F."  put  in — "  The  same  gent  I  mentioned 
as  coming  with  F.  on  Wednesday,  returned  with  us 
in  the  same  train  on  Sunday."  That  last  part  was 
written  subsequently  ? — Yes. 

5291.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Had  he  made  the  commu- 
nication to  you  on  the  Wednesday  ? — He  made  the 
commOnication  to  me  on  the  Wednesday  morning. 

5292.  Were  you  served  with  a  Spetier's  warrant 
to  attend  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
— >I  was  not. 

5293.  Were  you  served  with  a  summons  from  the 
Chairman  ? — ^I  was  not. 

5294.  Ton  were  not  served  at  all  ? — ^No. 

5295.  You  live  at  4,  Bridge  Road,  Hammersmith, 
do  you  not? — ^Yes. 

6296.  Were  you  at  your  residence  during  the  time 
the  inquiry  was  proceeding  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  was  not ;  I  was  in 
Yorkshire. 

5297.  How  long  before  the  inquiry  commenced  did 
you  leave  your  residence  at  Hammersmith  ?— I  think 
three  weeks  or  a  month. 

5298.  Did  you  leave  word  at  your  house  where  yon 
might  be  found,  if  you  shoidd  be  wanted  ?— I  did 
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5299.  Did  you  go  away  into  Yorkshire  for  the  JZ.  TkiapMii. 
purpose  of  not  being  served  with  the  Speaker's  war- 
rant ? — ^I  generally  go  to  see  my  mother  at  that  period 
of  the  year ;  and  I  must  say  that  part  of  my  motive 
for  going  at  that  particular  time  was  to  prevent  being 
served. 

5300.  Did  you  give  directions,  when  you  left  your 
house,  that  no  address  should  be  given  to  any  person 
who  might  inquire  for  you,  in  order  that  you  might 
not  be  served  with  any  warrant? — Certainly  not ;  I 
left  no  message  at  all ;  in  fact,  when  I  came  home 
several  letters  were  waiting  there  for  me. 

5301.  Were  no  letters  sent  to  you  in  Yorkshire 
during  the  time  you  were  away  from  London  ? — Not 
one,  I  think;  yes,  one.  I  Mrrote  to  Webb,  requesting 
to  know  what  was  going  on,  and  I  received  a  note 
from  him,  merely  saying  that  he  had  sent  me  a 
newspaper,  and  I  should  see  all  that  was  gcung  on 
there. 

5302.  Was  your  wife  at  home  at  Hammersmith  ?— 
No  ;  she  was  with  me. 

5803.  Who  did  you  leave  in  the  house  ? — ^No  one. 
We  only  have  apartments  there ;  we  only  live  there 
occasionally. 

5304.  Why  did  you  go  into  Yorkshire,  and  leave  no 
address  as  to  where  yon  might  be  found,  if  you  should 
be  wanted? — I  had  no  reason  for  not  leaving  my 
address  beyond  1^,  that  I  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  leave  it. 

5305.  You  were  aware  that  (t  petition  was  about 
to  be  prosecuted  as  to  the  proceedings  connected  with 
the  Gloucester  election  ? — I  had  heard  so. 

5306.  Did  you  not  go  away  in  order  that  you  might 
not  be  examined  before  the  Committee  ? — I  did  not 
go  purposely  for  that  I  rather  think  that  my  though* 
was  this — if  I  stop  now,  I  shall  not  get  down  into 
Yorkshire,  and  I  will  go  at  once. 

5307.  Was  that  part  of  your  reason  ? — ^No  doubt. 

53U8.  But  if  your  conduct  had  been  straightfor- 
ward and  honest  throughout,  as  you  wish  to  represent 
it  to  have  been,  what  motive  could  yon  have  had-  to 
conceal  yourself,  -and  ]Mrevent  your  examination  ? — 
The  only  motive  I  had  was  not  to  divulge  where  die 
money  came  from. 

5309.  Why  should  you  have  been  anxious  to  con- 
ce^  it  ? — ^Because  I  think  it  is  very  prudent  on  all 
occasions  to  do  so. 

5310.  The  money  came  from  Mr.  Ralli  ? — From 
Mr.  Ralli. 

5311.  Was  there  any  objection  to  your  disclosing 
that  the  money  came  from  Mr.  Ralli  ? — ^I  cannot  si^ 
that  there  would  have  been,  if  I  had  not  known  that 
part  of  the  money  had  been  applied  in  bribery. 

5312.  Do  you  undertake  to  swear  that  that  was  the- 
only  reason  you  had  for  your  indisposition  to  have  it 
known  where  the  money  came  from  ? — ^Most  decidedly; 
I  swear  that  distinctly. 

5313.  {Mr  Welford.)  Did  you  make  any  arrange- 
ment with  Webb  that  he  should  remain  at  the  King's 
Arms  to  receive  any  communication  from  you  ? — No ; 
the  proposition  came  from  him  first,  that  in  order  to 
avoid  Pateh  seeing  any  correspondence  between  me 
and  Gilbert  (both  being  out  of  town),  I  had  better 
write  to  him  or  communicate  with  him  at  the  King's 
Arms. 

5314.  What  was  your  reason  for  wishing  to  avoid 
Patoh  ? — Because  we  had  discovered  him  doing  a 
very  dirty  trick,  which  he  played  upon  the  whole  of 
us,  in  professing  to  have  an  order  for  a  set  of  enve- 
lopes for  the  Lambeth  election,  and  when  they  wen 
finished  it  was  no  such  thing  ;  he  never  had  an  order 
at  all.  It  put  us  to  a  joint  expense  in  purchasing 
the  envelopes. 

5315.  Did  you  give  Webb  any  jdomqj  before  yoa 
left  London  ? — Yes ;  two  5JL  notes.  He  asked  me 
if  I  would  let  him  have  10/. 

5316.  As  a  loan? — ^I  suppose  there  is  an  account 
between  us  ;  it  would  have  been  a  loan  either  way. 

5317.  Was  it  not  for  recommending  you  to  the 
job  ?— No. 

5318.  Did  you  undertake  the  business  of  the  Glou* 
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J?.  ThompuM.    cester  election  on  your  own  account,  or  as  Gilbert's 

agent  ? — On  my  own  account- 

1  Oct.  18S9.         5319,  Did  you  tell  Webb  that  ?— Certainly. 
'  5320.  You'told  him  that  Gilbert  had  nothing  to  do 

with  it  ?— Certainly. 

6321.  When  did  you  first  see  Mr.  Wilton  ?— On 
the  Wednesday  morning. 

6322.  Did  he  then  tell  you  for  what  purpose  the 
money  was  to  be  employed  ? — No. 

5323.  Was  he  alone  when  you  first  saw  him  ? — 
Yes. 

5324.  What  occurred  then  ? — I  told  Mr.  Wilton 
that  I  had  come  from  London  to  assist  in  the  election; 
that  I  was  directed  to  consult  him,  and  that  I  had 
brought  500/. 

5325.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  said  it  was  too  little, 
and  that  I  ought  to  have  brought  1,500/. 

5326.  Did  he  give  any  reason  why  it  was  too  little? 
~-.No  ;  nor  did  I  ask. 

5327.  What  passed  then  ? — He  said  that  he  would 
introduce  me  to  some  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
election,  and  he  asked  me  to  call  again,  and  I  did  call 
again. 

5328.  At  what  time  was  it  that  you  called  again  ? 
— ^About  the  middle  of  the  day,  I  think. 

5329.  And  then  that  passed  which  you  have  before 
told  us  ? — Precisely. 

5330.  When  did  Clarke  come  to  you?  —  Clarke 
came  to  me  on  the  Wednesday. 

5331.  Where?— At  Mr.  Wilton's. 

6332.  Was  anybody  with  you  when  he  came  to 
Mr.  Wilton's  ?— No  j  I  was  sitting  in  Mr.  Wilton's 
parlour  alone. 

6333.  Was  that  the  second  occasion  on  which  you 
went  to  Mr.  Wilton's  ?— Yes. 

5334.  In  the  afternoon  ? — ^In  the  middle  of  the 
day. 

5336.  Was  that  before  Mr.  Wilton  and  his  friends 
came  in  ? — Yes. 

6336.  When  Mr.  Wilton  and  his  friends  came  in, 
you  and  Clarke  were  together  ? — We  were  together 
in  the  parlour,  sitting  there  together. 

6337.  When  Mr.  Wilton  and  his  friends  came  in  ? 
— No ;  when  Mr.  Wilton  came  in ;  not  Mr.  Wilton 
and  his  friends. 

5338.  Did  Mr.  Wilton's  friends  come  in  to  you  and 
Clarke,  or  did  you  go  into  another  room  ? — I  went 
out  with  Clarke,  and  went  to  the  Gloucester ;  I  came 
back  again,  and  then  I  think  there  were  two  gentle- 
men with  Mr.  Wilton,  and  there  were  either  three  or 
four  more  came  in ;  I  think  there  were  six  there 
altogether. 

6339.  Then  Clarke  was  not  there  at  that  time  ? 
••-Certainly  not 

6340.  You  and  Clarke  had  gone  away  ? — Yes,  and 
I  had  come  back. 

6341.  You  left  him  at  the  Gloucester  ?— Precisely. 

6342.  And  you  went  back  to  Mr.  Wilton's. — Yes. 
5343.  Then  it  was  from  the  conversation  which 

passed  that  you  understood  that  bribery  was  about  to 
be  resorted  to  ? — Yes. 

6344.  And  on  finding  that,  you  said,  "It  is  time  for 
me  to  go  away  ?" — Yes. 

6346.  You  went  down  to  do  what  was  necessary  to 
win  the  election  ? — Yes. 

6346.  Were  you  not  told  by-Mr.  Wilton  that  the 
election  could  not  be  won  without  bribery  ? — ^Yes  ; 
and  that  induced  me  to  let  him  have  the  money. 

5347.  It  was  on  the  first  evening  that  you  let  Mr. 
Wilton  have  the  150/.  ?— .The  same  evening. 

6348.  That  was  so  ? — ^I  think  so. 

5349.  The  Wednesday  evening  ? — ^Yes. 

6350.  When  you  let  Mr.  Wilton  have  the  150/.,  you 
knew  it  was  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  bribing 
voters  ? — ^I  had  every  reason  to  believe  it. 

5361.  Did  you  not  know  it  ?  had  you  not  been  told 
that  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  win  the  election  to 
employ  bribery  ? — Yes. 

6362.  And  you  say  the  money  yon  brought  down 
^aa  to  be  employed  to  win  the  election  ? — ^Yes. 


6353.  Did  yon  not  let  Mr.  Wilton,  then,  have  the 
money  for  the  purpose  of  bribery  ? — Certainly. 

5354.  Why  not  say  so  at  once  ? — I  did  not  hesitate 
much  about  it. 

5355.  You  did  hesitate  a  good  deal,  I  think.  On 
what  day  was  it  that  you  telegraphed  for  "more 
medicine"? — I  think  it  must  have  been  on  the 
Thursday. 

6356.  Do  you  know  what  day  of  the  month  that 
was  ? — ^I  do  not ;  it  was  either  Thursday  or  Friday, 
but  I  do  not  know  the  date. 

5367.  When  you  sent  that  telegram  for  "more 
medicine"  was  Clarke  with  you  in  Gloucester  ? — ^Yes. 

5368.  How  was  it,  then,  that  you  directed  Clarke 
to  be  sent  with  this  repeated  dose  of  the  medicine — 
Clarke  was  with  you  at  the  time,  was  he  not  ? — Clarke 
was  with  me  at  the  time. 

5369.  Why,  then,  did  you  direct  it  to  be  sent  down  ' 
by  Clarke  ?     Will  you  explain  that  ? — ^I  cannot 

6360.  Have  you  no  explanation  to  give  of  it  ? — ^No 
other  than  that  I  might  have  written  it  before  I  saw 
Clarke ;  but  that  could  not  be  possible. 

5361.  Clarke  came  on  the  27th  ? — Yes. 

5362.  And  you  wrote  on  the  28th  ? — ^Yes. 

6363.  You  had  been  with  Clarke,  and  had  given 
him  all  the  directions  you  have  told  us  of.  You  can 
give  no  explanation  at  all  of  it  ? — ^I  cannot 

6364.  Who  wrote  that  telegram  for  you  ? — ^The 
barmaid. 

5365.  Why  did  she  write  it  ?— I  did  not  feel  very 
well,  and  I  asked  her  to  write  it  for  me. 

6366.  You  swear  positively  that  you  gave  Mr. 
Wilton  the  sums  of  money  you  have  named  to  us, 
150/.,  100/.,  and  two  other  sums  of  100/. ;  that  would 
be  450/.  ?--460/. 

6367.  You  swear  you  paid  Mr.  Wilton  460/.  ?— I  do. 
6868.  You  paid  him  the  sums  you  have  named  to 

ns  ? — Yes. 

5369.  And  on  the  days  you  have  named  to  us  ? — 
To  the  best  of  my  belief  on  the  days  I  have  named. 

6370.  You  paid  him  on  the  nomination  day  two 
separate  sums  of  100/.  ? — I  paid  one  sum  on  the 
nomination  day  down  at  the  hotel,  and  another  I  took 
to  his  own  house. 

6371.  At  what  time  was  that  ? — ^I  should  say  it  was 
in  the  afternoon  when  I  took  it  to  his  house. 

5372.  After  the  nomination  ? — I  think  it  was. 

5373.  Were  you  present  at  the  nomination? — ^I 
was  not. 

5374.  Who  did  you  see  at  Mr.  Wilton's,  when  you  , 
gave  him  the  second  100/.  at  his  own  house  ? — No 
one  but  himself. 

5375.  In  what  room  was  it  ? — ^In  one  of  his  par' 
lours — the  parlour  through  the  surgery. 

6376.  Who  opened  the  door  to  you  ? — ^No  one  ;  I 
was  accustomed  to  go  in  and  out  there,  by  going 
through  the  surgery  into  the  parlour. 

6377.  How  did  you  know  that  he  wanted  another 
loo/.  ?— Because  he  had  been  pressing  me  for  it 

6378.  Where  did  he  meet  you  ? — At  the  Gloucester 
Hotel ;  he  come  to  me. 

6379.  That  was  after  you  had  paid  him  the  first 
100/.  on  that  day  ?— Yes. 

5380.  Was  that  before  the  nomination  ? — That  was 
before  the  nomination  ;  I  tliink  the  nomination  was 
over  when  I  went  up  to  him. 

6381.  When  he  requested  the  second  100/.  did  you 
refuse  to  pay  him  ? — ^I  told  him  I  did  not  think  I  had 
got  it,  but  I  would  see. 

6382.  That  was  not  true — ^you  knew  that  you  had? 
—I  knew  that  I  had. 

,       5383.  Why  did  you  say  you  did  not  know  whether 
you  had  got  it  ? — ^Because  I  wanted    to  consider 
whether  I  should  let  him  have  it  or  not 
'  6884.  The  result  of  your  consideration  was  that 
you  went  up  and  paid  him  the  100/.  ? — Yes. 
5385.  How  did  you  pay  him  ? — All  in  gold. 

6386.  How  did  you  pay  him  the  first  100/.  on  that 
day  ?— 80/.  in  gold,  and  20/.  in  notes. 

6387.  To  whom  did  you  expect  Webb  was  to  go 
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for  monej,  when  you  telegrapliud  for  more  money  ? — 
I  expected  him  to  go  to  Mr.  Moffatt  or  Mr.  Balli. 

5388.  Did  you  expect  him  to  go  to  Ryder  Street 
for  it  ?— No. 

5389.  You  had  had  the  last  cheque  from  Ryder 
Street  ?— I  had. 

5390.  You  did  not  expect  him  to  go  there  ? — "So  ; 
I  did  not  expect  him  to  go  there,  because  there  was 
no  one  in  town  ;  that  was  the  reason  why  I  did  not 
expect  him  to  go  there. 

5391.  You  are  sure  that  "P."  meant  Patch?— I 
put  that  interpretation  upon  it ;  I  believed  it,  and  I 
have  sworn  to  it. 

5392.  Why  did  you  think  it  meant  Patch— Patch's 
conduct  had  not  met  with  your  approval  ? — ^No. 

5393.  Why  did  you  think  Webb  would  consult 
Patch  ? — I  should  never  consult  Patch  at  all,  nor  do 
I  think  Webb  would. 

5394.  Why  did  you  think  he  meant  «  Patch"  ?— Be- 
cause  he  was  watching  us  at  every  turn. 

5395.  Do  you  usually  consult  confidentially  a  man 
•with  whom  you  have  quarrelled  ? — Certainly  not.  I 
should  never  dream  of  consulting  Patch  confidentially: 

5396.  But  this  was  confidential  employment,  was 
it  not  ? — I  should  not  have  consulted  Patch  at  all,  nor 
mentioned  it  to  Patch  ;  nor  do  I  suppose  that  Webb 
ever  did  mention  it  to  Patch. 

5397.  You  had  made  an  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Webb  to  bo  ready  to  receive  communications 
from  you  about  the  Gloucester  election  ? — ^Yes. 

5398.  And  you  knew  you  were  sent  down .  in  a 
confidential  employment  ? — Yes. 

5399.  And  you  had  ascertained,  when  you  were 
down  here,  that  the  money  with  which  you  had  been 
supplied  was  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  bribery  ? 
—Yes. 

5400.  Did  you  consider  that  a  man  with  whom  you 
had  quarrelled  was  a  proper  person  to  be  consulted  ? 
.—Certainly  not. 

5401.  Do  you  expect  to  be  believed,  when  you  say 
you  thought  that  «  P."  meant  Patch  ?— I  do. 

5402.  You  expect  now  to  be  believed  ? — Yes. 

5403.  You  say  you  paid  Clarke's  faro  to  London 
when  you  went  back  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

5404.  You  are  sure  Clarke  did  not  pay  it  himself? 
— I  took  the  two  tickets  and  gave  him  one. 

5405.  And  you  paid  Clarke's  hotel  bill  ? — I  did. 

5406.  In  fact,  Clarke  had  nothing  to  pay  while  ho 
was  here  ? — I  think  bo  paid  something  at  the  Wel- 
lington, before  he  came  to  me. 

5407.  But  you  are  sure  you  paid  his  hotel  bill,  and 
his  fare  to  London  ? — Yes. 

5408.  When     you    directed 
Mr.  Frail,  did  you  tell  him  to 
in  writing  ? — I  asked  him  for  a 
I  did  not  tell  him. 

5409.  Did  he  tell  you  that  Mr.  Frail  bad  come 
back  again  ? — ^No,  he  did  not. 

5410.  After  he  had  gone  away  in  this  cab  he  was 
lost  sight  of? — ^By  me. 

5411.  And  as  far  as  you  know  by  Clarke  too?^ 
Yes. 

5412.  Did  Clarke  tell  you  who  the  "  tall  gentle- 
man" was  that  is  spoken  of  ? — No,  he  did  not 

5413.  Why  did  he  point  out  the  "  tall  gentleman" 
to  you  ? — He  said  that  was  the  gentleman  who  came 
down  in  the  carriage  with  Frail. 

5414.  When  he  told  you  he  had  seen  Frail  come 
down,  did  he  tell  you  who  else  he  had  seen  coming 
down  ? — Yes  ;  he  said  in  the  same  train  Sir  Robert 
Carden  came  down,  and  I  think,  if  I  am  not  incorrect, 
he  said  Cardinal  Wiseman. 

5415.  Did  he  tell  you  that  Frail  and  Sir  Robert 
Carden  came  down  together  ? — No  ;  that  they  came 
in  the  same  train. 

5416.  Did  he  mean  to  tell  you  that  this  "  tall 
gentleman"  was  Sir  Robert  Carden  ? — No,  because 
he  knew  Sir  Robert  Carden  very  well. 

5417.  Then  you  did  not  understand  that  ? — No. 

5418.  Why  did  he  point  out  to  you  this  "  tall 
gentleman"? — He  pointed  him  out  in  consequence  of 
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his  being  the  person  he  sow  at  the  Wellington  with    Jt.  Tkov^uon. 
Frail. 

5419.  Did  he  tell  you  in  his  report  or  before  about 
this  «'  tall  gentleman  ?"— No. 

5420.  He  merely  said  he  saw  Frail  with  him  ? — 
Merely  that  he  was  the  tall  gentleman  who  came  into 
the  cofiee-room  with  Frail. 

5421.  Was  that  what  he  told  you,  when  he  said  ho 
had  seen  Frail  ? — Yes. 

5422.  He  told  you  that  in  the  first  instance  ? — He 
told  me  that  in  the  first  instance. 

5423.  Who  paid  your  expenses  when  you  went 
into  Yorkshire  ? — Myself. 

5424.  Did  you  receive  any  money  for  the  purpose 
of  going  there  from  anybody  ? — No. 

5425.  That  you  swear  ? — Yea. 

5426.  Have  you  paid  Clarke  anything  ?— I  have 
not  paid  him  or  seen  him  since. 

5427.  Not  since  the  Gloucester  election  ? —  Not 
since  the  week  after  my  return  from  Gloucester  to 
London. 

5428.  Have  you  paid  him  any  money  ? — I  haT<e 
not. 

5429.  Have  you  sent  him  any  money  ? — I  have  not. 

5430.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Kingdon?— 
Yes. 

5431.  Have  you  employed  him  to  pay  any  money 
for  you  ? — ^Never  a  farthing  in  my  life. 

5432.  Not  to  any  one  ? — No,  not  to  any  one. 

5433.  How  long  have  you  known  Kingdon  ? — I 
should  say  six  or  eight  months.  I  have  known  him 
through  going  to  Gilbert's  ofiice. 

5434.  When  did  you  last  see  Kingdon  ? — Some 
months  ago. 

5435.  How  many  months  ago — since  the  Gloucester 
election?  —  I  have  seen  him  since  the  Gloucester 
election. 

5436.  Then  if  Kingdon  has  said  you  employed 
him  to  pay  25/.  to  Clarke,  that  is  not  true  ? — It  is 
not  true. 

5437.  Then  you  have  never  sent  through  Kingdon 
25/.  to  Clarke  ?— Never. 

5438.  Never  to  any  one  sinco  the  Gloucester 
election  ? — ^Not  a  single  penny. 

5439.  Then,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  Clarke 
has  never  been  paid  more  than  the  51.  you  paid  him 
at  Gloucester  ? — So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he  has 
never  had  a  farthing  from  me. 

5440.  And  you  swear  you  never  paid  any  sum  to 
Kingdon  to  give  to  Clarke  ? — ^Most  certainly. 

5441.  Did  you  give  any  money  to  any  one  else  for 
Clarke  ?— No. 

5442.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  said  you  were  at 
Frome  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

5443.  You  were  sent  down  by  Mr.  Gilbert  ? — ^Yes. 

5444.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Wilton  of  that  fact  ?— I 
think  I  did. 

5445.  Did  you  tell  him  that  yon  were  sent  down 
there  by  the  other  party  ? — By  the  other  party. 

5446.  By  the  Conservative  party  ? — Yes. 

5447.  You  told  him  so  ?— Yes. 

5448.  Was  that  the  truth  ?— Yes. 

5449.  Were  you  sent  by  Mr.  Gilbert  on  behalf  of 
the  Conservative  party  ? — ^I  was  sent  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
on  behalf  of  the  Conservative  party. 

5450.  Had  you  ever  been  sent  by  Mr.  Gilbert  any- 
where else  on  behalf  of  the  Conservative  party  ? — 
No. 

5451.  Had  you  ever  been  sent  by  any  one  else  on 
behalf  of  the  Conservative  party  ? — No. 

5452.  I  wish  you  would  fix  the  day  on  which  you 
first  saw  Mr.  Moffatt? — I  really  cannot  fix  the  precise 
day. 

5453.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Moffatt  on  more  than  one 
occasion  before  the  election  ? — ^No. 

5454.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  it  was  a  week 
or  ten  days  before  you  went  to  Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

5455.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  this 
money  which  you  paid  to  Mr.  Wilton  ;  I  suppose  you 
got  a  receipt  from  Mr,  Wilton  ? — ^I  did  not 
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R*  Thompmm.        5456.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  positively  that  yon 

— —  received  no  receipt  from  Mr.  Wilton  ? — I  am, 

1  Oct.  1859.        5457.  You  received  no  memorandum  of  any  de- 
~"~~~~"     soription  ? — ^None. 

5458.  Is  it  your  habit  to  pay  away  a  sum  of  450/. 
without  taking  any  acknowledgment? — ^I  very  fre- 
quently do  it  without  taking  any  acknowledgment ;  I 
asked  Mr.  Wilton  for  one,  and  he  promised  to  send 

>  me  one  ;  but  he  never  did. 

5459.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  tavern  bill  ? 
.—I  think  it  was  about  3/. 

5460.  Did  yon  not  pay  for  Clarke  too  ? — That  was 
including  Clarke. 

5461.  How  did  you  pay  it  ? — I  paid  it  in  gold. 

5462.  Did  you  make  any  other  payment  besides 
that  tavern  bill  in  Gloucester  ? — I  think  I  purchased 
a  hair  brash  and  comb,  and  a  nail  brush. 

5463.  How  did  you  pay  for  that  ? — ^In  silver. 

5464.  I  think  you  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  put 
to  you  by  the  Chief  Commissioner,  that  besides  the 
500/.  you  had  some  more  money  of  your  own  ? — Some 
t/.  or  SL 

5465.  What  money  was  that  ? — Gold,  and  a  few 
shillings  in  silver,  I  think. 

6466.  Is  that  aJl  the  money  you  spent  in  Gloucester 
at  that  time  ? — ^It  is. 

5467.  You  have  told  us  that  you  gave  two  5/. 
notes  to  Webb  in  London  ? — I  did. 

5468.  You  have  told  us  that  you  gave  four  5/. 
notes  to  Mr.  Wilton  ? — I  did. 

5469.  And  that  you  brought  back  to  town  two 
SL  notes  ? — ^Yes. 

5470.  What  did  you  do  with  the  other  two  5/. 
notes  which  you  brought  down  from  London  with 
you  ? — I  gave  them  to  my  wife  before  I  left 

5471.  How  much  money  did  you  actually  take 
down  to  Gloucester  with  you  ? — 480/. 

5472.  I  think  you  said  that  you  cashed  Mr.  Balli's 
cheque  at  the  Bank  of  England  ? — I  did. 

5473.  How  did  you  receive  the  money  from  the 
Bank  of  England  ?— I  had  450/.  in  gold,  and  50/.  in 
bank  notes. 

5474.  (Mr.  Vavghan.)  Was  that  the  total  amount, 
480/.,  that  you  brought  down  ? — ^Yes,  the  total  amount. 

5475.  That  was  all  the  money  you  had  ? — Yes, 
with  the  exception  of  21.  or  3/.  loose  money  of  my 
own. 

5476.  You  said  you  gave  Clarke  5/.  ? — My  wife 
gave  him  a  portion  of  the  money  to  come  down. 

5477.  But  yon  said  you  gave  Clarke  5/.  in  Glou- 
cester ? — ^Not  in  Gloucester ;  I  gave  him  5/.  altogether. 
My  wife  gave  him  a  portion  in  town. 

5478.  Your  wife  gave  Wm  5/.  ? — ^No ;  my  wife 
gave  him  1/. 

5479.  Where  ? — In  London,  before  he  came  down, 
and  I  gave  him  4/2  subsequently. 

5480.  In  Gloucester? — I  gave  him  2/.  in  Gloucester 
and  2/.  in  London,  when  we  got  to  London  ;  I  gave 
him  21.  in  Gloucester  to  go  and  pay  his  bill  at  the 
Wellington. 

5481.  You  arrived  in  London  before  you  parted 
with  him  ? — Yes. 

5482.  I  make  out  that  you  must  have  had  510/. 
and  upwards.'  10/.  you  gave  to  Webb  in  London  ? — 
Yes. 

5483.  And  10/.  to  your  wife?— Yes. 

5484.  And  450/.  to  Mr.  Wilton?— Yes. 

5485.  5/.  to  Clarke  ?— 5/.  to  Clarke. 

5486.  And  you  spent  3/.  at  the  tavern  ? — Yes. 

5487.  You  paid  the  railway  fare,  21.  5«.,  your  own 
fare  down,  and  two  fares  back  ? — Yes  ;  15*.  I  paid 
coming  down,  and  18«.  back,  for  the  two. 

5488.  You  have  stated  that  you  had  40/.  in  your 
pocket  when  you  came  back  ? — About  40/.  I  think  I 
had. 

5489.  You  said  you  had  40/.  The  total  of  that  is 
520/.  ? — 480/.  I  brought  down  with  me. 

5490.  Out  of  this  500/.,  you  gave  10/.  to  Webb  in 
London,  450/.  to  Mr.  Wilton,  5/.  to  Clarke  ;  you  paid 
3/.  at  the  tavern ;  railway  fares  at  least  21.  5i.,  and  a 
small  sum  in  silver ;  and  you  say  you  returned  to 


town  Vvith  about  40/.;  and  you  gave  10/.  to  your 
wife ;  the  total  of  that  is  520/.  ;  and  you  stated  you 
had  only  a  few  pounds.  How  do  you  account  for 
that  ? — I  am  most  certain,  and  I  repeat^  that  I  gave 
350/.  to  Mr.  Wilton. 

5491.  450/.  you  said  before  ? — 450/.  I  mean  to 
Mr.  Wilton  ;  and,  I  think,  I  had  something  like  30/. 
or  40/.  when  I  went  back. 

5492.  Your  answer  to  the  question, "  What  portion 
was  left?"  was,  «I  think  40/.  odd  altogether"? 
— I  was  thinking  in  my  mind  how  much  there  was. 
There  was  some  silver ;  that  was  what  I  meant  by 
«  odd." 

5493.  You  have  unaccounted  for  20/.  ? — I  cannot 
account  for  it  in  any  other  way  than  I  have  done. 

5494.  (Mr.  fVelford.)  Did  you  keep  any  written 
account  ? — No. 

5495.  Upon  which  occasion  was  it  that  yon  gave 
the  four  5/.  notes  to  Mr.  Wilton  ? — It  was  upstairs 
in  my  bedroom. 

5496.  Was  it  upon  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth 
occasion  on  which  you  gave  him  money  ? — ^It  was  on 
'the  third  occasion. 

5497.  Did  you  tell  Webb  you  were  going  to 
Gloucester? — I  did. 

5498.  Did  you  arrange  with  Webb  that  telcj^ms 
should  be  sent  to  him,  if  you  wanted  anything  ? — I 
did  not ;  not  for  any  to  be  sent  to  me. 

5499.  But  did  you  arrange  with  Webb  that  you 
would  send  telegrams  to  him  ? — If  I  had  occasion  to 
communicate  with  him. 

5500.  What  did  you  think  it  likely  you  would 
want  to  communicate  ? — I  did  not  know  what  I 
might  want  to  communicate. 

5501.  Did  yoQ  tell  him  you  should  telegraph  to 
him  ? — I  told  him  that  I  should  communicate  with 
him  by  telegraph,  if  I  had  occasion. 

550^.  (Mr.  Vavghan.)  Did  you  not  say  just  now 
that  you  made  no  arrangement  at  all  with  him  ? — I 
made  no  arrangement  with  him,  beyond  simply  saying 
to  him,  "If  I  have  occasion  to  communicate  with 
you,  I  shall  send  to  the  King's  Arms."  He  said, 
"  You  had  better  do  that,  so  that  Patch  may  not 
see  it." 

5503.  Did  you  not  say  that  you  had  no  occasion  to 
make  any  arrangement  with  hiro,  because  you  knew 
where  he  was  staying  ? — Yes. 

5504.  What  do  you  mean,  then,  by  now  saying  that 
you  had  made  an  arrangement  with  him  beforehand? 
—It  was  merely  in  common  conversation. 

5505.  You  denied  entirely  that  you  had  made  any 
arrangement  with  him  at  all  about  telegrams  ? — 1 
must  have  misunderstood  you. 

5506.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Were  you  sent  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  to  Sir  William  Hayter?— -No,  by 
Mr.  Webb.    Mr.  Gilbert  was  not  in  town. 

5507.  Do  you  know  whether  Sir  William  Hayter 
had  had  any  communication  with  Gilbert  with 
respect  to  you  ? — I  believe  not  5  I  never  knew  it, 
if  there  was  any. 

5508.  Did  you  tell  Webb  that  you  would  commu- 
nicate by  telegraph  with  him,  if  you  wanted  further 
assistance  ? — No. 

5509.  Did  you  say  you  might  want  more  hands  to 
take  with  you  ? — I  did. 

5510.  Is  not  that  more  assistance  ? — ^Yes  ;  but  not 
that  I  would  telegraph  for  them. 

5511.  Did  yon  say  anything  to  Webb  about 
Gilbert  ?— I  did  not. 

5512.  You  did  not  give  to  Webb,  as  a  reason  for 
sending  your  telegrams  to  the  King's  Arms,  that  it 
was  no  concern  of  Gilbert's? — I  do  not  recollect  that 
I  did  ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

5513.  Are  you  certain  he  did  not  say,  "  This  is  no 
affair  of  Gilbert's"  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  his 
saying  so ;  he  might  have  said  so. 

5514.  Was  your  reason  for  telegraphing  to 'the 
King's  Amis  because  Brompton  was  at  a  great 
distance? — The  reason  for  telegraphing  to  the  King'.s 
Arms  was  this : — that  in  consequence  of  Webb 
having  to  remain  in  town  and  receive  all  communi- 
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cations,  he  thought  he  should  get  his  telegram  much 
quicker  by  being  at  the  King's  Arms,  and  therefore 
he  was  going  to  stop  there. 

5515.  That  was  the  reason  why  you  were  to  tele- 
graph to  the  King's  Arms  ? — Certainly. 

5516.  And  not  in  order  that  the  contents  of  the 
telegrams  should  be  unknown  to  Mr.  Patch? — Cer- 
tainly that  was  the  reason,  and  to  prevent  Mr.  Patch 
seeing  them. 

5517.  Did  you  tell  Webb  that  you  had  employed 
Clarke  ?— Yes. 

5518.  Did  you  tell  Webb  that  you  had  the  money  ? 
—Yes. 

5519.  When  did  you  make  up  your  mind  to  eome 
down  here  as  a  witness  ? — ^The  day  before  yesterday. 

5520.  Was  that  after  reading  in  the  newspapers 
the  evidence  that  had  been  given  ? — I  read  a  portion, 
and  only  one  portion. 

5521.  Did  anybody  advise  you  to  come  or  to  stay 
away  ? — ^No  one. 

5522.  A  statement  has  been  made  here,  that  you 
said  yon  had  been  to  Messrs.  Baxter  and  Rose's  just 
before  the  election.     Had  you  been  there  ? — ^I  had. 

5523.  Did  you  hear  anything  there,  or  see  any- 
thing with  reference  to  Gloucester  ? — Not  a  single 
thing  did  I  see  or  hear  there. 

5524.  With  reference  to  Gloucester  ? — "No. 

5525.  Have  you  ever  told  anybody  that  you  did  ?— 
I  have  told  a  party  that  I  was  told  a  person  had 
been  there  and  saw  a  list  of  sums  appropriated  to 
different  places. 

5526.  Who  told  you  that  ?— Mr.  Webb. 

5527.  Mr.  Webb  told  you  that  he  had  been  there, 
and  seen  that  ? — No  ;  not  that  he  had  been  there,  but 
that  a  party  had  told  it  to  him,  and  he  told  it  to  me. 

5528.  Did  Mr.  Webb  tell  you  who  that  party  was  ? 
— ^Upon  my  word,  I  do  not  think  he  did  tell  me  at  all ; 
but  if  he  did  I  forget ;  I  took  so  little  notice  of  it. 

5529.  Were  you  in  the  habit  yourself  of  going  to 
Baxter  and  Rose's  ? — I  think  I  was  there  twice  ;  it 
was  in  connexion  with  the  Frome  election.  I  went  to 
Frome  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  a  party 
that  I  sent  down  there,  as  to  what  strength  they 
would  require  for  the  election,  and  upon  my  retnm  to 
town  1  went  to  make  a  report  to  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert was  out  of  town. 

5580.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Rose  upon  that  occasion  ? — 
I  did. 

5531.  Had  you  any  opportunity  at  all  of  seeing  a 
list  that  was  lying  upon  one  of  the  tables  ? — No. 

5582.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Rose  or 
anybody  else  upon  the  subject  ? — Certainly  not. 

5533.  Did  you  learn  at  any  time,  at  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Baxter  and  Rose,  that  any  money  was  to  be 
sent  to  Gloucester  ? — Not  one  word. 

5534.  Did  you  mention  anything  to  Mr.  Wilton 


upon  the  subject  ? — I  think  I  told  Mr.  Wilton  the 
same  story  as  I  had  heard,  that  a  party  had  been  to 
Baxter,  Rose,  and  Norton's,  and  that  he  saw  a  sum 
of  money  marked  down  for  Gloucester,  and  a  sum  for 
BristoL 

5535.  What  sum  did  you  understand  was  marked 
down  for  Gloucester  ? — 2,000/. 

5536.  Did  you  represent  that  to  Mr.  Wilton  ? — 
I  did. 

5537.*  Did  you  state  that,  from  that  circumstance 
having  come  in  that  way  to  your  knowledge,  yoa 
believed  considerable  bribery  would  be  carried  on  on 
the  other  side  ? — I  did  ;  and  that  was  one  reason  why 
I  set  Clarke  to  watch  FraiL 

5588.  What  did  you  understand  by  the  word 
*•  strength^  ?— llie  strength  of  assistance  they  would 
require  fromfLondon. 

5539.  For  what  purpose  ? — For  the  purpose  of 
tlie  election. 

5540.  {Mr.  Welfard.)  Strength  in  men  or  in  money  ? 
— In  men. 

6541.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  not  Mr.  Wilton  give 
you  either  an  acknowledgment,  or  something  in  the 
nature  of  an  acknowledgment,  or  something  intended 
for  an  acknowledgment,  for  the  money  he  received  ? 
— ^Never. 

5542.  Nothing  in  the  nature  of  an  acknowledg- 
ment ? — ^No. 

6543.'JNothing  intended  as  an  acknowledgment  ? — 
No ;  not  even  a  scrap  of  paper. 

6544.  You  are  prepared  to  swear  that,  Mr.  Wilton 
being  now  present  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

5545.  Did  you  not  tear  the  document  up  that  he 
gave  you  that  very  same  evening  ? — No. 

5546.  Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Wilton  last  night  that 
you  had  torn  up  the  document,? — I  did  not ;  the  docu- 
ment that  I  told  him  I  tore  up  was  the  document  that 
was  given  to  me  directing  me  to  go  to  Mr.  Wilton. 

5547.  And  that  you  tore  up  last  night  ? — ^No  ;  not 
last  night. 

6548.  Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Wilton  last  night  that 
you  had  torn  up  the  acknowledgment  which  Mr.  Wil- 
ton had  given  you  for  400t  ? — I  did  not,  nor  did  I 
ever  have  anything  to  tear  up. 

5549.  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me  w^at  you  did 
with  those  other  two  5^  notes  that  you  have  not  ac- 
counted for  ? — I  took  them  home. 

5550.  You  told  me  you  had  taken  home  two  be- 
fore ? — Yes,  two. 

5551.  You  gave  four  to  Mr.  Wilton  ? — Yes,  and 
two  to  my  wife,  and  two  to  Webb. 

5552.  That  is  the  way  you  account  for  them  ? — 
Yes. 

5553.  Were  you  at  Gloucester  in  1857  ? — ^I  was  not. 

5554.  Had  you  ever  been  at  a  Gloucester  election 
before  ? — ^Never. 


1  OCL  I83». 


John  Pleydell  Wilton  called  and  further  examined. 


J.  P.  Wanrn. 


5555.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  We  understand  yon  wish 
to  contradict  some  statements  which  Mr.  Thompson 
has  just  made  in  his  evidence  ? — Yes  ;  the  only  con- 
tradiction I  wish  to  make  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Thompson's  statement  is  this  :  I  stated,  in  my  exami- 
nation, two  or  three  days  ago,  that  I  had  received 
from  him  a  sum  of  400/.  It  will  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  that  it  was  stated  by 
Clarke  that  to  hie  knowledge  I  had  received  500/. ;  it 
is  now  stated  by  Thompson  that  I  only  received  450/. 
There  is  that  discrepancy  between  the  statements  of 
those  two  witnesses.  Now  I  solemnly,  and  on  my 
oath,  with  the  most  perfect  conviction  that  I  am 
speaking  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  state, 
that  I  only  received  from  Mr.  Thompson  the  sum  of 
399/.  It  is  a  very  curious  sum  for  me  to  have  re- 
ceived ;  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  course  of  conversation 
with  Mr.  Thompson  he  had  been  frequently  urging 
upon  me  the  impropriety  of  any  body  in  these  matters 
trusting  any  body  else,  and  without  any  expectation 
that  I  should  ever  have  to  mention  any  of  these 
circomstancee,   I  then  tdd  bim  tbitt    he  was   not 


aware  of  the  amount  that  I  had  received ;  the  fact 
was,  that  I  had  received  one  sovereign  less  than  he 
believed  I  had  received.  I  did  not  tell  him  I  had 
received  one  sovereign  less,  but  that  I  had 
not  received  the  amount  he  believed  I  had;  he 
said  I  had  received  400/.  I  said  "On  my  oath, 
Thompson,  I  have  not."  That  is  all  I  wish  to  state 
in  contradiction  of  what  has  been  stated  by  Mr. 
Thompson. 

5556.  Did  you  give  to  Richard  Thompson  an 
acknowledgment  for  the  sums  you  had  received 
from  him  ? — I  gave  him  an  acknowledgment  for  the 
sums  I  had  received,  after  the  polling  was  over  on 
the  day  of  the  election,  in  my  surgery.  I  re- 
ceived 50/.  from  Mr.  Thompson  on  the  morning  of 
that  day,  and  made  an  arrangement  with  him  at  the 
same  time  to  meet  him  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening 
at  my  surgery.  The  polling  would  be  over  at  four 
o'clock,  and  I  expected  that  there  would  be  some 
little  business  to  do  after  the  election,  and  I  named 
six  o'clock  to  meet  him ;  at  about  half-past  six  or 
seven  I  returned  and  found  him  there. 
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6557.  Did  you  give  him  an  acknowledgment  for  the 
money  you  had  received  from  him  ? — ^I  did. 

-  5558.  Was  that  an  acknowledgment  for  399/.  ?— Tt 
was  an  acknowledgment  for  400/. 

5559.  Did  you  count  the  money  which  you  received 
from  Thompson  when  you  received  it  ? — Constantly. 

5560.  So  that  about  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  ? 
— I  am  positive  ;  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  or 
the  slightest  hesitation  upon  that  point.  I  do  not 
know  now  the  sums  in  which  I  received  the  money, 
as  I  stated  to  the  Commissioner  on  my  last  examina- 
tion, but  that  I  Lave  given  the  amount  correctly  I  do 
most  solemnly  assert. 

5561.  Do  you  think,  from  the  confusion  which 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  election,  and  from  the  fact 
of  having  received  various  siuns  of  money  from  other 
parties,  you  might  have  made  a  mistake? — ^No,  because 
I  am  perfectly  clear  about  it ;  there  is  one  thing  I 
especially  remember — that  at  the  same  time  when  I 
gave  the  receipt  for  400/.,  400/.  was  the  sum  that  was 
mentioned. 

5562.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  he  give  you  four  51. 


notes  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief  he  did  not ;  I  told 
the  Commissioners  the  other  day  that  I  received  it  all 
in  sovereigns  or  half-sovereigns.  To  the  best  of  my 
belief  I  did  not  receive  any  5/.  notes,  and  I  have  been 
thinking,  since  he  mentioned  the  subject,  where  I 
could  have  changed  them,  if  I  had  had  them  ;  I  do  not 
recollect  changing  any  such  notes,  and  therefore  I  do 
not  believe  I  received  them. 

5-563.  Did  he  receive  the  paper  which  you  gave  to 
him  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  money  ? — ^Yes. 

5564.  \yhat  did  he  do  with  it  ?— I  believe  he  put  it 
in  his  pocket. 

5565.  Ho  perfectly  understood  that  it  was  an 
acknowledgment  ? — Yes. 

5566.  Do  you  recollect  the  words  that  were  used  in 
it  ? — No.  I  know  it  was  in  a  sl)ape  that  would  be 
understood  to  be  an  acknowledgment  on  my  part  that 
I  had  received  the  money,  but  it  was  not  such  a  docu- 
ment as  would  criminate  him,  if  it  should  become 
necessary  afterwards  to  produce  it ;  it  was  an  am- 
biguous document  I  must  admit,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  was  a  receipt  of  some  kind  or  Other  for  400/. 


William  Stephens  sworn  and  examined. 


5567.  {Jdr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — ^At 
Highnam,  near  this  city,  two  and  a  half  mUes 
from  it. 

5568.  What  are  you  ? — ^A  retired  brush  maker.  I 
have  an  independency  ;  I  am  also  a  freeholder  of 
East  and  West  Gloucestershire,  and  East  Worcester- 
shire. 

5569.  Are  you  a  freeman  of  the  city  of  Gloucester  ? 
— I  am. 

5570.  And  a  freeholder  for  the  county  ? — ^Yes,  both 
divisions,  and  of  East  Worcester. 

5571.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  last  election  for 
this  city  ? — I  did. 

5572.  On  behalf  of  the  Liberal  candidates  ? — ^I  was 
never  canvassed  by  the  Liberal  candidates,  but  I  took 
part  on  their  account;  I  was  never  canvassed  by 
anybody,  without  it  was  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  said,  "I 
merely  call  upon  you  ;  I  suppose  you  will  go  with  the 
Liberals  this  time,"  and  I  said,  "  Yes,  I  should." 

5573.  You  were  canvassed  by  Mr.  Wilkes  ? — ^Yes. 
I  do  not  remember  being  canvassed  by  any  other 
person. 

5574.  Did  you  canvass  any  person  yourself  ? — Yes ; 
I  received  information  that  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr. 
Walter  Clutterbuck  were  gone  to  the  Coopeys,  at  my 
house. 

5575.  What  are  the  names  of  those  persons  that 
you  call  Coopey  ? — There  are  a  great  many  of  them ; 
there  is  John,  Joseph,  William ;  I  have  canvassed 
them  for  so  many  years  that  I  know  all  the  parties. 

5576.  You  say  you  heard  that  John  Ward  and  Mr. 
Clutterbuck  had  gone  to  the  house  of  the  Coopeys  ? — 
Yes. 

5577.  What  Coopeys  do  you  mean  ? — I  think  the 
house  is  kept  by  Joseph  Coopey  ;  the  old  lady  used  to 
keep  it,  but  I  think  it  is  Joseph  Coopey.  I  saw  him 
there. 

5578.  How  many  persons  live  in  that  house  ? — ^I 
cannot  say,  but  I  saw  the  whole  of  the  Coopeys, 
nine  or  ten  of  them,  as  if  met  by  appointment. 

5579.  There  were  nine  or  ten  of  them  living  in 
the  same  house,  were  ther*  ? — They  were  there  ;  I  do 
not  think  they  were  living  there  ;  I  think  they  had 
come  to  meet  Mr.  Ward  or  Mr.  Clutterbuck.  I  had 
not  been  there  since  I  canvassed  them  before. 

5580.  Where  is  the  house  of  Joseph  Coopey  ? — At 
Churcham. 

5581.  Is  that  near  to  the  place  where  you  live  ? — 
It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  further  on, 
or  two  miles  and  half  perhaps. 

5582.  You  say  you  understood  that  Mr.  Ward  and 
Mr.  Clutterbuck  had  gone  there  ? — Yes,  I  had  some 
information  of  it  at  my  house — I  was  at  home. 

5583.  When  was  that? — It  was  the  day  before 
Hereford  fair  t  I  could  not  exactly  tell  you  the  day  ) 
I  could  tell  yout  if  I  had  m  blihaaack. 


5584.  About  how  long  before  the  election  f — ^It 
was  the  day  before  Hereford  fair,  let  that  be  when 
it  will. 

5585.  Did  you  go  to  Joseph  Coopey  for  the  purpose 
of  canvassing  him  for  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  ? — ^I 
did ;  and  also  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Clutterbuck  went. 

5586.  Did  you  offer  Joseph  Coopey  any  money  for 
his  vote  ? — 1  offered  it  to  all  that  were  there,  nine  or 
ten  of  them. 

5587.  How  many  were  there? — William  Coopey 
was  there,  the  tailor  from  Huntley  ;  William  Coopey, 
a  labourer,  and  William  Coopey,  a  tailor  at  Churcham; 
Thomas  Coopey  ;  Richard  was  there — old  Richard — 
I  know  him,  I  have  had  him  before,  and  Joseph  and 
John.    I  will  swear  to  those  being  there. 

5588.  Richard  ?— Yes ;  we  caUhim  "Old  Richard," 
but  he  is  a  son  of  the  old  woman. 

5589.  Seeing  those  persons  at  the  house,  did  you 
offer  them  any  money  ■  for  their  votes  ? — Will  you 
allow  me  to  state  what  actually  did  occur  ? 

5590.  I  ask  you  whether  you  canvassed  those 
parties  you  saw  there  for  their  votes  for  Messrs.  Price 
and  Monk  ? — I  did. 

5591.  Did  you  offer  them  any  money  for  their 
votes  ? — The  words  that  I  said,  Sir,  was  these :  I  told 
Ward  that  I  had  heard  he  was  come  this  way,  and 
that  I  thought  I  would  come  too,  and  see  what  I  could 
do  for  Price  and  Monk. 

5592.  You  told  Ward  that  ?— Yes. 

5593.  Was  he  there  ? — Yes,  with  the  Coopeys ;  it 
was  in  consequence  of  his  going  there  that  I  went ;  I 
never  canvassed  any  one  before. 

5594.  You  told  Mr.  Ward  that  you  had  come  there 
to  see  what  you  could  do  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — ^Yes, 
for  Price  and  Monk,  for  I  was  determined  that  the 
Conservatives  should  pay  well,  if  they  had  the 
Coopeys  this  time. 

5595.  Having  said  that,  what  did  you  say  to  the 
other  persons  then  ? — I  told  them  I  was  determined 
to  have  them  this  time,  and  that  I  would  not  lose 
them  for  200/. 

5596.  To  whom  did  you  say  that  ? — I  said  it  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  Coopeys,  and  in  the  hearing 
of  Mr.  Ward  and  Clutterbuck. 

5597.  Which  Mr.  Clutterbuck  was  that  ?— Walter 
Clutterbuck,  the  attorney,  at  Gloucester. 

5598.  How  many  Coopeys  are  there  ? — I  think 
there  were  nine  or  ten  of  them,  but  I  was  to  have 
William  Rowies  into  the  bargain,  if  I  made  an  agree- 
ment with  them  ;  Rowies  always  voted  with  them 
prior,  and  I  was  to  have  him  into  the  bargain  ;  they 
could  suit  best  for  him. 

5599.  What  is  Rowies  ? — He  is  a  labourer  ;  he  has 
worked  for  Mr.  Joseph  Toovey  of  the  Grange ;  I 
have  been  a  Conservative  agent  for  many  year%  wd 
that  i»  the  reMon  why  I  know  all  these  people. 
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5600.  Upon  your  saying  jou  were  determined  to 
have  them  this  time,  and  that  you  would  not  lose  them 
for  200/.,  what  was  said  by  any  person  that  was  there  ? 
— ^Ward  called  them  out ;  we  then  had  a  great  deal 
of  conversation ;  I  said  to  them,  "  If  you  vote  for 
Carden,  you  will  be  sure  to  lose  your  birthright,  for 
he  done  St.  Alban's,  and  he  will  do  you  ;"  Ward  said 
it  was  a  pack  of  foolery,  and  that  I  was  a  traitor. 

5601.  You  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  ? — ^Yes. 

5602.  And  then  Ward  called  them  out  ?— Yes  ;  h* 
called  them  out  to  the  back  door,  and  I  went  out  too, 
and  said,  "  I  sha'nt  have  it ;  whatever  Ward  gives 
I  will  give  5/.  more  ;"  we  then  had  some  beer, 
tobacco,  and  cider— ever  so  many  quarts  ;  I  paid 
afterwards  four  or  five  shillings  ;  I  do  not  think 
Ward  paid  anything  that  day ;  Joe  Coopey  said  he 
shonld  look  to  Ward  for  some  of  it — for  his^hare  ;  I 
paid  my  share. 

5603.  Were  you  all  drinking  together  ? — Yes,  we 
done  it  openly ;  we  did  not  do  it  secretly. 

5604.  Did  you  hear  any  bidding  at  aU  on  the  other 
side  ? — No,  I  did  not,  for  they  done  it  too  quiet  for 
that,  and  there  was  so  many  of  thom  against  me. 

5605.  You  did  not  hear  anything  said  to  them  by 
Ward  or  by  Clutterbuck  ? — No  ;  they  were  too  quiet, 
they  done  it  secretly.     I  done  it  openly. 

5606.  You  said  you  would  give  200/.,  if  they  would 
vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes,  I  said  I  would  give 
it  them,  but  I  never  intended  to  give  it  them  ;  I  had 
not  the  money  to  give  them ;  I  had  no  intention  to 
give  it  to  them,  but  I  thought  it  should  cost  the  Con- 
servatives something  if  they  had  them.  Ward  and 
Clutterbuck  then  left,  and  I  arranged  with  the 
Coopeys  to  meet  them  at  Hereford  fair  the  next  day, 
and  I  did.  I  went  to  my  attorney,  Mr.  Wilkes,  and 
I  received  this  paper  from  Mr.  Wilkes  this  morning, 
which  1  think  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  receive 
{handing  a  paper  to  the  Commissioners). 

5607.  You  went  to  Hereford  fair  the  next  day, 
and  saw  them  ? — Yes. 

5608.  Who  did  you  see  there  ? — I  saw  Joseph, 
John,  and  William,  and  the  young  William,  I  think  ; 
there  were  four  or  five  of  them  there,  and  I  treated 
them  in  the  Newmarket  Inn. 

5609.  Did  any  conversation  take  place  then  about 
their  votes  ? — ^Yes ;  I  said,  if  they  wanted  to  buy  some 
sheep  I  had  got  my.  cheque  book  there,  and  if  they 
wanted  money,  I  would  advance  them  any  amount 
they  wanted. 

5610.  What  did  they  say  to  that?— They  said 
everything  was  so  dear,  that  they  could  not  buy.  I 
had  heard  that  Mr.  Ward  was  in  the  town  ;  he  had 
followed  me  into  Hereford  fair,  and  I  could  not  do 
any  good  with  them  then. 

5611.  Did  they  say  anything  at  Hereford  fair 
about  any  ofi^er  having  been  made  to  them  by  other 
persons  ? — No  ;  they  said  they  could  have  more  than 
I  offered  them.  Mr.  Wilkes  is  my  attorney,  and  I 
communicated  to  him  the  reception  I  met  with,  and 
who  I  saw  there,  and  the  consequence  was  that  he 

.  said,  "  You  follow  it  up,"  and  ho  gave  me  2/.  towards 
my  expenses,  which  I  afterwards  paid  him. 

'5611a.  Did  you  see  those  parties  at  any  time  after- 
wards?— I  saw  them  three  or  four  times.  I  got 
Mr.  Gough  to  go  with  me,  to  prevail  upon  them  to 
give  me  a  price,  and  every  time  I  saw  them  they  told 
me  theyljould  get  more. 

5612.  Did  you  come  to  any  agreement  with  them 
as  to  their  votes  ? — I  could  not  come  to  an  agreement 
there.  I  said  to  William  Coopey,  "  You  know  Ward's 
price,  I  will  give  you  more  than  him."  William  said, 
**  I  shall  not  promise  any  one  till  the  nomination 
morning." 

6613.  You  are  giving  your  evidence  from  notes ; 
did  you  make  those  notes  at  the  time  ? — Yes,  partly 
on  bits  of  paper,  and  I  copied  them  in  last  night. 

5614.  But  you  have  got  the  bits  of  paper,  have 
you,  fipom  which  you  made  those  minutes  ? — Yes ;  I 
asked  Mr.  Collins  this  morning  to  tillow  ine  to  copy 
it  Off. 


5615.  Yon  had  better  let  us  have  those  bits  of    w.  S'«)>kaw. 
paper  ?— I  just  ripped  them  up  in  the  public  house  — — 
and  throwed  them  in  the  fire,  but  this  is  the  same  as     ^  ^^  ^^^^' 
the  copy.  •• 

5616.  It  would  bo  much  more  satisfactory  that  you 
should  refer  to  those  notes  that  yon  made  on  the  bits 
of  paper  ? — I  just  throwed  them  in  the  fire  ;  I  went 
in  and  had  a  glass  of  ale,  and  throwed  them  in. 

5617.  Shonld  you  have  been  able  to  have  given  the 
evidence  you  are  now  giving  without  referring  to 
them  ? — Yes,  I  could  substantially,  but  I  might  not 
have  given  it  in  the  very  words. 

5618.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  facts 
to  which  you  depose  you  could  have  stated  without 
referring  to  the  notes  ? — I  could. 

5619.  You  say  they  told  you  that  they  would  not 
promise  till  the  nomination  morning  ? — Yes  ;  I  was 
to  meet  them  at  the  Fountain,  at  10  o'clock. 

5620.  Did  you  go  to  the  Fountain,  to  meet 
them  ? — ^I  went  to  the  Fountain  and  stopped  there, 
and  saw  William  Coopey  going  up  the  street  with 
William  Tandy  of  the  Rising  Sun,  and  immediately 
afterwards  I  saw  Mr.  Ward  follow,  and  I  thought  my 
game  was  lost  then. 

5621.  Why  did  you  think  your  game  was  lost  then? 
— Because  Ward  and  I  have  been  in  connexion  with 
the  Coopeys  before  to-day  ;  I  thought  that  Ward 
would  put  down  the  "  ready,"  and  I  had  not  got  it  to 
put  down. 

5622.  Why  was  it  that,  when  you  saw  Tandy  with 
those  men,  you  though^  the  game  was  lost  ? — Because 
Tandy,  I  had  heard,  had  salted  them  previously  in 
1857,  when  I  was  in  gaol.  I  was  not  in  gaol  for  any- 
thing,  only  debt. 

5623.  Had  you  any  opportonity  of  making  any 
agreement  at  all  with  those  men  for  their  votes  ? — 
Not  after  that,  but  I  waited  on  hour  at  the 
Fountain,  and  John  came  down,  and  he  said 
"  You  know  Mr.  Stephens,"  says  he,  "  I  cannot  go 
yellow,"  says  he ;  "I  rent  under  Mr.  Helps,  and  he 
would  turn  me  out  if  I  did."  I  said,  "  I  do  not  care 
about  you,  so  that  I  have  the  rest."  He  said,  "  It  is 
all  settled;  they  are  going  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Carden,"  and  I  said  I  thought  so,  as  soon  as  I  saw 
them  going  from  the  Rising  Sun.  - 

5624.  What  other  persons  did  you  canvass  ? — I 
canvassed  William  Fletcher,  of  Longsmith  Street ; 
he  is  a  gunsmith. 

5625.  Is  he  a  freeman  ? — No ;  he  is  a  10/.  house- 
holder. 

5626.  Did  you  offer  him  any  money  ? — I  did,  71. 

5627.  To  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ?— Yes. 

5623.  Did  he  say  that  he  would  vote  for  them  ? — 
No  ;  he  said  his  rent  was  more,  and  that  Mr.  Good- 
rich must  be  squared  with — that  is  his  landlord. 

5629.  What  did  you  understand  him  to  mean  by 
what  he  said  ? — I  understood  that  if  I  did  not  give  it, 
some  one  else  would.  I  said  I  could  not  give  him 
any  more. 

5630.  Did  you  understand  from  him  that  he  was  in 
arrear  for  rent  to  his  landlord  ? — Decidedly. 

5631.  How  much  ? — I  do  not  know  the  amount ; 
he  said  it  was  more  than  that,  that  is,  that  it  was 
more  than  the  7/. 

5632.  Ho  said  he  was  in  arrear  for  rent  to  a  larger 
amount  than  7/.? — Yes  ;  I  went  to  Fletcher's  house 
to  see  his  wife,  because  I  had  known  the  party  very 
well  all  my  life  almost,  and  I  told  his  wife  I  would 
give  her  71.,  and  she  scorned  the  idea  of  Fletcher's 
voting  liberal.  She  said  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
myself  for  turning  from  blue  to  yellow.  She  said 
Mr.  Whithorn  would  do  more,  if  I  would  not;  she  said 
that  she  had  done  many  a  good  turn  for  Whithorn  at 
Tewkesbury,  and  she  had  no  doubt  he  would  do  her 
a  good  turn. 

5633.  What  good  turn  had  she  done  for  Mr.  Whit- 
horn at  Tewkesbury  ? — She  did  not  say  that,  but  I 
know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  Mr.  Whithorn  and 
her  were  linked  together  in  the  Tewkesburr  elections. 

2634.  Did  voii  BM  Fletcher  afterwards  ?— I  did 
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IT.  StqAau.    66^  him  on  the  morning  of  the  polling  day,  at  the 

corner  of  Berkeley  Street.   I  again  offered  him  7/. ;  he 

1  Oct  1839.     8Md  it  was  of  no  nse,  that  he  was  obliged  to  vote  for 
"^—^      Carden.     I  said  "  Never  mind,  Bill,  we  shall  not  be 
no  worse  for  that ;  we  shall  beat  you." 

6635.  And  he  did  vote  for  Carden,  did  he  not  ? — 
Yes,  he  did. 

5636.  Did  you  canvass  anybody  else  ? — ^Yes.  I 
I  canvassed  Samuel  Wilkes  of  Hartpury. 

5637.  Did  you  offer  him  any  money  ? — ^I  did  ;  I 
offered  him  11.  He  said  that  he  and  another  should 
vote  together  ;  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Probert's  brother. 
I  said,  "  Well,  I  will  give  you  12/.  for  the  two."  I 
took  and  treated  (hem  in  the  Fountain,  as  far  as  I 
recollect. 

5638.  Did  you  pay  them  the  money  ? — ^No,  I  passed 
no  money. 

5639.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  said  he  could  get 
more.    I  said,  "  Go  and  get  it,  boy,  then." 

5640.  Did  he  say'  from  whom  he  could  get  more  ? 
— ^No,  he  did  not ;  I  judged  who  he  could  have  it  from 
though. 

5641.  Who  did  you  think  he  could  have  it  from  ? 
— Jem  Maysey,  or  John  Ward,  or  Whithorn.  ^  Whit- 
horn generally  is  purse-bearer. 

5642.  Where  does  Samuel  Wilkes  live?  — At 
Hartpury. 

5643.  What  is  he  ? — I  believe  he  is  a  shoemaker. 
I  had  canvassed  him  before,  on  previous  occasions. 

5644.  Had  you  any  further  negotiation  with 
Wilkes  ? — I  had  not ;  his  price  was  too  high.  I  could 
not  go  on  with  him. 

5645.  Who  was  the  next  person  ? — ^I  canvassed 
Wadley  (who  went  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons)  the  morning  before  the  election. 

5646.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ?  —  John 
Wadley. 

^647.  Did  you  offer  any  money  to  him  ? — No,  I 
did  not.  I  wanted  him  to  come  and  vote  ;  I  did  not 
offer  him  any  money.  I  saw  some  money  pass  to 
him,  but  I  was  not  cognisant  of  what  it  was. 

5648.  Who  gave  it  to  him  ?— Mr.  William  Roberts 
of  Rudford  I  saw  give  it  him,  in  the  parlour  of  the 
Berkeley  Arms,  —  the  front  parlour.  I  brought 
Beard  and  Greening  in  as  well  (Greening  was  a 
fellow  prisoner  of  mine  at  the  same  time  in  1867),  and 
John  Phelps,  and  Cornelius  Phelps,  and  Edwin  Phelps; 
they  all  came  in  together  ;  I  brought  them  in.  I  was 
coming  to  Gloucester  to  fetch  a  conveyance,  but  the 
conveyance  was  started  out  without  my  knowledge, 
and  1  got  into  the  conveyance,  and  went  with  them. 

5649.  Did  you  offer  them  any  money  ? — ^No  ;  I 
treated  them  at  the  Fountain,  and  at  the  Berkeley 
Arms. 

5650.  Who  did  you  treat  ? — ^I  paid  for  a  quart  of 
beer.  I  think  it  was  after  we  went  back  from  poll- 
ing for  Wadley,  Beard,  and  Greening ;  there  was 
something  paid  for  I  know. 

5651.  Did  you  canvass  anybody  else  ? — Yes,  John 
Ferry,  junior,  a  shoemaker,  in  the  £astgate  Street. 
I  canvassed  him,  and  his  wife  said,  "Ah,  you  have 
always  given  other  people  something  at  previous 
elections,  but  you  never  give  us  anything."  "  What 
do  you  want  ?  I  said.  She  said,  "  He  does  not  want 
to  vote  at  all,  but  if  you  will  give  us  enough  to  go  to 
Windsor  and  back  that  will  do."  I  then  went  to 
Brewer  Monk,  and  got  ten  sovereigns  on  purpose  to 
give  to  them. 

5652.  Did  you  offer  the  money  to  them  ? — I  did  in 
sovereigns. 

5653.  Did  they  refuse  to  take  it  ?— They  said  it 
was  not  enough ;  that  it  would  not  take  them  to 
Windsor  and  back. 

5654.  Yon  offered  them  ten  sovereigns  to  vote  for 
Monk  and  Price  ? — I  showed  them  the  money,  and 
shook  it  in  my  hand. 

5655.  And  they  said  it  was  not  enough  ? — They 
said  it  was  not  enough  to  go  to  Windsor  and  back. 
Henry  Arkell  came  in  in  the  meantime,  and  we  had 
some  very  high  words.  He  is  a  Tory  partisan.  He 
used  to  be  Mr.  Goodrich's  collector  of  rents,  or  some- 


thing of  that  kind ;  he  is  a  cftpital  fellow  for  his 
party. 

5656.  Who  is  he  ? — ^I  think  he  is  a  builder  now  on 
his  own  account ;  he  used  to  be  a  collector  of  rents. 

5657.  You  think  he  is  a  builder  ? — Yes.  He  came 
into  the  shop,  and  we  had  some  very  high  words  ;  it 
was  in  consequence  of  his  coming  in,  I  think,  that  I 
lost  paying  the  ten  sovereigns  away. 

5658.  Did  John  Ferry,  junior,  and  his  father  go  to 
Windsor  ? — ^No ;  I  saw  them  in  the  morning  come 
and  poll  for  Carden.  I  saw  them  in  Carden's  fly, 
and  I  supposed  they  were  going  to  vote  for  Carden. 

5659.  Who  was  the  next  ? — I  do  not  think  I  can- 
vassed any  one  else  ;  if  I  did,  it  has  slipped  my 
memory,  but  if  any  information  comes  to  me  during 
the  Commission,  I  shall  be  happy  to  render  it. 

5660.  What  became  of  the  ten  sovereigns  which 
you  had  received  from  Brewer  Monk? — I  paid 
Mr.  Wilkes  the  21.  which  he  had  advanced  to  me 
to  go  to  Hereford  to  see  the  Coopeys ;  I  consi- 
dered my  expenses,  with  treating  and  one  thing  and 
another,  at  Hereford  21.  I  paid  at  Coopey's  three 
or  four  or  iive  shillings,  I  do  not  know  exactly 
how  much.  I  went  to  see  my  fellow  prisoner  Green- 
ing at  Phelps's,  and  I  think  that  cost  me  3«.  \0d. ; 
that  was  at  Mount  Pleasant.  There  was  a  lot  of 
farmers  came  in  ;  they  had  had  a  parish  meeting  that 
day,  and  I  paid  for  drink  for  them.  Besides  that  I 
paid  the  turnpike  a  shilling,  for  the  trap  to  go  after 
the  voters,  and  I  went  to  Cheltenham  that  day  to  see 
how  the  election  was  going  on,  and  I  paid  to  Cliel- 
tenham  and  back  eight  shillings.  Then  I  treated 
ever  so  many  voters,  Fletcher  among  others,  at 
Bowyer's  and  Dobell's,  and  the  Greyhound,  and 
the  Fountain,  and  the  Saracen's  Head,  and  the 
Black  Dog  ;  I  had  about  13«.  6d.  left  out  of  the 
10/.,  which  I  have  not  expended. 

5661.  Give  us  the  names  of  those  public  houses 
again  ? — Bowyer's,  Dobell's,  the  Greyhound,  the 
Fountain  and  the  Saracen's  Head,  the  Berkeley 
Arms,  and  the  Black  Dog.  When  I  came  to  reckon 
it  up  on  Sunday  njoming  (I  got  a  little  bit  in- 
ebriated), I  found  I  had  got  about  13«.  or  13«.  Qd. 
that  I  had  never  expended.  Monk  has  never  asked 
me  for  it,  and  if  he  docs  I  think  I  ought  to  pay  it, 
without  you  give  me  an  order  who  to  pay  it  to. 

5662.  Did  you  expend  the  balance  of  the  money, 
with  the  exception  of  the  13».  6d.  which  you  say  you 
have  left,  in  treating  people  at  those  different  public 
houses  you  have  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

5663.  In  treating  electors  ? — ^After  they  had  polled. 
I  was  formerly  a  Conservative  agent,  and  they  all 
knew  me  very  well,  and  said,  "  Well,  Stephens,  you 
must  stand  something,"  and  I  did  stand  something, 
whether  they  were  blues  or  yellows. 

5664.  Were  the  most  part  of  them  electors  ? — ^Most 
of  them  were  electors.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  could 
enumerate  now,  without  you  would  give  me  a  little 
latitude  ;  I  might  think  of  some  more.  If  you  have 
any  question  to  ask  me,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
answer  it. 

5665.  Do  you  remember  being  at  the  Greyhound 
when  a  person  of  the  name  of  Becks  was  there,  a 
clerk  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  ? — I  have  seen  him  many  times  ; 
I  have  often  dined  with  him  there,  two  or  three 
times  a  month  I  have  dined  with  him  there. 

5666.  Do  yon  remember  one  occasion  when  Mr. 
Ward  was  there  ? — ^I  am  there  eveiy  week  with 
Mr.  Ward  ;  I  sit  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  he  at 
the  other. 

5667.  Have  you  been  there  when  Mr.  Ward  was 
there  ? — ^Frequently. 

5668.  Did  you  ever  say  that  you  had  200/.  to  do 
the  best  you  could  with  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — I 
have  led  Ward  to  believe  so  always,  but  I  never  did 
have  it. 

5669.  But  did  yon  state  that  ? — I  did ;  I  have 
no  doubt  of  it,  for  I  always  tried  to  mislead  him ;  on 
my  oath  I  never  had  a  halfpenny,  without  it  was  the 
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5670.  Is  that  tOl  you  know  with  regard  to  the  last 
election — ^the  election  of  1859  ? — I  Selieve  it  is.  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  make  a  statement  to  you  with 
regard  'to  the  election  of  1857. 

5671.  Yon  did  take  an  active  part  in  the  election 
of  1857.  did  you  not  ?— No,  I  did  not,  for  I  was  in 
gaol.     I  was  arrested  on  the  25th  of  March. 

5672.  If  you  hare  any  information  to  give  us  with 
regard  to  the  election  of  1857,  you  had  better  make  a 


statement  to    our    Secretary.-^I  will  give  it  now 
(handing  a  paper  to  the  Secretary). 

5673.  {Mr.  Fittyerald.)  Do  you  say  you  believe 
that  the  Coopeys  received  money  for  their  votes  at 
the  last  election  ? — I  do  solemnly. 

5674.  Is  it  anything  that  occurred  at  the  election 
in  1857  that  has  caused  you  to  have  that  belief? — 
No,  it  was  prior  to  that ;  several  elections  previous 
to  that 


W.  Slephem. 
1  Oct  1859. 


Jahes  Taylor  sworn  and  examined. 


J.  r<9br. 


5675.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — At 
the  Pheasant  Inn. 

5676.  Where  is  that  ? — About  six  miles  from  here. 

5677.  What  is  the  name  of  the  place  ? — Staverton. 

5678.  Do  you  remember  a  person  of  the  name  of 
William  Probert  coming  to  your  house  ? — No. 

5679.  Who  came  to  your  house  about  the  time  of 
the  election  ? — There  was  a  good  many  called  at  my 
house. 

5680.  Who  came  connected  with  the  election  at 
Gloucester  ? — I  have  seen  Mr.  Jacobs  there,  and 
Mr.  Ward,  and  Mr.  Maysey,  and  several  others. 

5681.  Mr.  John  Ward  ?— Yes. 

5682.  Is  Mr.  Maysey  a  hair-dresser  in  Gloucester  ? 
—Yes. 

5683.  Who  else  ?— Mr.  Franklin. 

5684.  What  did  Jacob's  come  for  ? — He  came  in  a 
fly  ;  he  came  and  had  some  refreshment. 

5685.  Was  any  one  with  him  ? — Not  at  that  time. 

5686.  Did  anybody  come  there  while  he  was  there  ? 
— Walter  Welch  came  there. 

5687.  Was  there  a  game  of  skittles  proposed  ? — 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  , 

5688.  Was  there  anything  said  about  jumping  ? — 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of ;  I  never  heard  it. 

5689.  Not  at  any  time? — No. 

5690.  What  did  you  get  for  your  own  vote  ? — 
Well,  Mr.  Jacobs  says  I  got  10/. 

5691.  What  do  you  say  you  got? — Certainly  I 
had  10/.,  but  I  put  it  down  for  trouble  .that  I  was 
into,  and  one  thing  and  the  other. 

5692.  You  "  put  it  down  for  the  trouble  you  were 
into ;"  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — ^I  was  to  see 
Mr.  Welch,  and  get  him  to  my  house,  and  send  for 
him,  and  different  things. 

5693.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  were  paid  10/.  by 
Jacobs  for  getting  Welch  to  come  to  your  house  ? — 
Not  only  that,  but  I  had  to  come  to  Gloucester 
to  him,  and  then  went  back  from  Gloucester  again  in 
a  fly,  and  one  thing  and  the  other. 

5694.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  that  10/.  was  not 
paid  as  a  bribe  for  your  vote  ? — I  did  not  take  it  as  a 
bribe  ;  it  may  perhaps  go  on  in  that  way,  towards  it. 

■5695.  If  the  whole  10/.  was  not  paid  as  a  bribe, 
was  a  portion  of  it  ? — I  did  not  put  it  down  for 
the  vote. 

5696.  Did  you  put  down  any  portion  as  for  your 
vote  ? — He  offered  me  5/.  for  my  vote. 

5697.  Did  you  consider  that  that  5/.  was  for  your 
vote  ? — He  offered  me  5/. ;  I  told  Mr.  Jacobs  I  had 
not  made  up  my  mind  to  vote  at  all. 

5698.  Did  you  or  not  consider  5/.  to  be  for  your 
vote  ? — You  may  so  put  it  down  ;  of  course  the  10/. 
■was  put  down  for  my  vote. 

5699.  Was  the  10/.,  or  a  portion  of  it,  intended  and 
received  by  you  as  a  bribe  for  your  vote  ? — Mr.  Ja- 
cobs offered  me  10/.„  and  I  took  it. 

5700.  For  your  vote  and  for  the  trouble  you  had 
been  at  ? — Yes. 

5701.  And  the  trouble  you  were  at  was  getting 
Welch  to  come  to  your  house,  and  coming  into  Glou- 
cester and  back  again  ? — Yes. 

5702.  What  did  Mr."  Ward  do  at  your  house — did 
he  offer  you  any  money  for  your  vote  ? — No  ;  he  did 
Dot  offer  me  any  money. 

5703.  None  at  all  ? — There  was  something  said 
about  having  a  dinner  party  ;  that  was  by  the  first 
party  that  came. 


5704.  What  did  Mr.  Ward  say  about  a  dinner 
party  ? — He  made  use  of  some  expression,  I  cannot 
say  now.  He  said,  "  Leave  that  alone,  we  can  manage 
something  better  than  that." 

5705.  Leave  what  alone  ? — About  the  dinner  party. 

5706.  There  was  something  said  about  a  dinner 
party,  and  Mr.  Ward  said  "  Leave  that  alone,  I  can 
manage  something  better  than  that "? — Yes. 

5707.  What  did  you  understand  by  that  ? — I  un- 
derstood there  would  be  something  better  offered  for 
my  vote. 

5708.  Did  you  understand  from  Mr.  Ward,  that 
if  you  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  a  dinner 
party  would  be  given  at  your  house  ? — Not  from  Mr. 
\Vard. 

5709.  From  whom  ? — From  Mr.  Maysey,  and  Mr. 
Lane,  and  Mr.  Franklin. 

5710.  You  understood  from  Mr.  Maysey  and  from 
Mr.  Franklin,  that  if  you  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden  a  dinner  party  would  be  given  at  your  house  ? 
— They  only  asked  me  for  half  my  vote,  for  they 
knew  I  was  so  staunch  on  the  other  side  that  I  would 
not  give  more  ;  they  only  asked  me  for  half  my  vote  ; 
I  never  voted  in  that  way  in  my  life. 

5711.  Did  they  say  what  the  amount  of  the  dinner 
should  be  ? — No. 

5712.  Did  they  say  for  how  many  persons  ? — They 
did  not  mention  the  number ;  a  good  party  they  said. 

5713.  It  was  after  that  tliat  Mr.  Ward  said  that 
that  had  better  be  left  alone,  for  that  better  could  bo 
done  ? — ^Yes. 

5714.  When  he  said  that,  did  he  say  anything  about 
any  money  ? — No. 

5715.  Did  he  offer  you,  at  any  time,  any  money  for 
youT  vote  ? — ^No. 

5716.  Did  either  Mr.  Maysey  or  Mr.  Franklin,  at 
any  time,  offer  yoa  any  money  for  your  vote  ? — No. 

5717.  Did  any  other  person  offer  you  any  money? 
— No  money. 

5718.  Was  anything  further  said  with  regard  to 
your  vote  ?— A  certain  party  came  over  tliere  by  the 
name  of  Sharpe ;  I  was  up  in  the  grounds  at  the 
time  ;  he  came  over  in  a  fly. 

5719.  Who  is  he? — A  gentleman  from  Stone- 
house. 

5720.  What  is  he  ? — A  timber  merchant. 

5721.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  asked  me  if  I  was  in 
want  of  any  beech  timber. 

5722.  What  did  you  say  ? — ^I  told  him  certtunly  I 
was  in  want  of  beech,  and  I  asked  him  the  price. 

5723.  What  did  he  say  ? — Ho  mentioned  to  me 
that  he  came  over  about  my  vote.  I  told  him  I 
was  in  want  of  beech,  and  if  he  had  any  beech  to  sell 
I  would  attend  to  business  first,  and  if  he  had  any- 
thing to  say  after  I  would  talk  to  him  about  it  after  ; 
there  was  something  said  about  so  many  sets  of 
beech. 

5724.  What  was  said  about  them  ? — For  my  vote. 

5725.  What  was  said  about  them  ? — So  many  sets 
was  offered,  if  I  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

5726.  How  many  sets  did  he  say  he  would  give 
you  ? — Something  was  said  about  thirty ;  he  did  not 
say  he  would  do  it,  but  conveyed  to  ray  mind  that  it 
should  be  done. 

5727.  Done  by  whom  ? — By  himself. 

5728.  He  conveyed  to  your  mind  that  thirty  sets 
of  beech  should  be  given  to  you  by  himself  for  your 
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vote  ;  is  that  the  case  ? — Yes  ;  I  said  no,  but  if  fifty 
sets  could  be  done  I  would  have  something  to  say  to 
him  about  it.  if  fifty  sets  could  be  had. 

5729.  If  fifty  sets  could  be  had  for  your  vote  ? — 
Yes. 

5730.  You  would  talk  to  him  about  it  ? — Yes. 

5731.  What  did  he  say  to  that  ? — I  was  to  meet 
him  again  at  the  Black  Dog  on  the  morning  of  the 
election  ;  I  was  to  meet  him  at  nine  ;  I  did  not  come 
in  till  ten,  but  I  understood  he  had  been  at  the  Black 
Dog  to  see  me,  and  I  met  him  as  I  was  going  up 
Northgate  Street,  and  told  him  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

5732.  Did  he  make  you  any  further  ofier  after 
that  ? — ^No,  he  did  not 

5733.  Did  you  offer  any  money  on  account  of  the 
Libertd  candidates  ? — No. 

5734.  Were  you  instructed  to  do  so  ? — No. 

5735.  You  were  not  instructed  to  offer  any  money 
at  all  to  any  elector  to  vote  for  Messrs.  Price  and 
Monk  ? — No. 

5736.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Ward  that  you  were  quite 
willing  to  abcopt  a  bribe  from  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  for  Sir  Robert  Garden,  instead  of  the  dinner 
that  had  been  proposed  ? — Oh  dear,  no. 

5737.  Nothing  of  thatsort  ? — No  ;  I  never  had  any 
intention  of  voting  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ;  I  never 
did  in  my  life. 

5738.  Supposing  you  had  made  a  purcliase  of  this 


quantity  of  beech  from  Mr.  Sharpe,  what  would  you 
have  paid  for  it  ?  What  is  the  price  of  a  set  of 
beech  ? — Four  shillings,  I  reckon. 

5739.  Do  you  know  anything  further  respecting 
the  last  election  ?— No. 

5740.  Was  any  money  spent  at  your  house  in 
treating  ? — There  was  money  spent  there. 

5741.  In  treating  ? — Well,  when  they  came  over 
in  flies,  or  anything  of  that  £ort,  of  course  they  had 
some  refreshments. 

5742.  Were  there  any  other  persons  besides  your- 
self and  those  who  came  over  in  flies  ? — J  believe  my 
men  had  some  beer,  or  ale,  or  something  given  them. 

5743.  How  much  money  was  spent  at  your  house 
by  Mr.  Ward  ? — ^I  cannot  tell. 

5744.  Have  you  any  books  ? — I  never  put  it 
down. 

5745.  And  it  was  spent  by  Mr.  Ward  1 — Yes. 

5746.  You  cannot  say  how  much  ? — No. 

5747.  And  by  Mr.  Maysey  ? — Yes. 

5748.  Gan  you  say  how  much  he  spent  ? — No,  I 
cannot. 

5749.  Was  money  also  spent  by  Harry  Jacobs  ? — 
Yes. 

5750.  Can  you  say  how  much  he  spent  ? — No,  I 
cannot ;  my  wife  had  the  management  of  the  bar. 

5751.  Was  there  any  price  fixed  for  the  dinner  that 
was  to  be  ordered  ? — No. 


W.  K.  Evcm, 


William  Martin  Evans  sworn  and  examined. 


5752.  (Mr.  Vauffhan.)  You  are  a  solicitor  ? — ^I 
am. 

5753.  Did  you  act  as  clerk  to  the  committee  room 
at  Hutton's  during  the  election  ? — Mr.  Isacke  was 
appointed  the  chairman,  and  not  being  well  able  to 
attend  to  it,  Mr.  Robinson  was  named,  and  he  was  also 
engaged,  and  the  thing  being  neglected  I  went  down. 

5754.  Were  you  retained  professionally  ? — I  was. 

5755.  Did  you  keep  the  books  at  Hutton's  ? — The 
returns  were  put  before  me. 

5756.  Were  you  conscious  of  all  that  passed  at 
Hutton's  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  votes  ? — 
No  ;  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  it  in  fact. 

5757.  Returns  were  made  by  parties  who  were 
members  of  that  committee  ? — ^Yes ;  I  believe  the 
returns  were  made  to  Mr.  Isacke. 

5758.  He  tells  us  he  only  acted  about  a  week  ? — He 
was  there  all  the  time  occasionally. 

5759.  Returns  were  made,  I  suppose,  by  the  parties 
who  canvassed  ? — Yes ;  the  names  were  given  on 
paper,  and  the  returns  were  made,  and  those  papers 
were  given  to  Mr.  Isacke. 

5760.  Did  he  give  them  to  you  ? — ^No. 

5761.  From  whom,  then,  did  you  receive  the  re- 
turns ? — I  received  the  returns  from  the  district  can- 
vassers, and  marked  them  off  in  a  book,  and  then 
made  my  report  to  Mr.  Jordan. 

5762.  Did  you  receive  an  account  of  the  canvass 
from  the  canvassers  ? — Generally.    ^ 

5763.  Did  you  understand  from  the  canvassers  that 
bribes  would  be  required  for  a  number  of  voters  ? — I 
did  understand  that  there  were  bribes  required. 

5764.  How  long  before  the  election  did  you  under- 
stand that  ? — Not  before  the  election. 

4765.  When  ? — I  beg  your  pardon ;  some  time  after 
the  canvass. 

5766.  How  long  before  the  election  did  you  under- 
stand it  ? — ^Perhaps  three  or  four  days. 

5767.  How  many  persons  did  you  understand  it 
would  be  necessary  to  bribe  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  am 
sure ;  I  should  think,  from  what  I  could  ascertain, 
there  may  have  been  15  or  20,  or  something  like 
that. 

5768.  As  far  as  you  remember,  was  that  about  the 
number  required  ? — There  may  have  been  15  in  round 
numbers  ;  but  I  did  opt  wish  to  know  anything  ;  I 


cannot  speak  positively  as  to  the  number  or  even  the 
amounts. 

5769.  Did  yon  hear  why  it  would  be  necessary  to 
bribe  voters  ? — Because  they  would  not  vote  without, 
as  I  understood  ;  that  they  required  certain  sums  of 
money  to  vote,  and  they  would  not  vote  for  us  with- 
out ;  and  that  if  they  were  not  paid  by  us  in  that 
way,  as  I  understood,  they  would  be  paid  by  the  other 
party. 

5770.  That  was  the  communication  made  to  you 
by  the  canvassers  ? — Yes  ;  many  of  them  said  as 
much. 

5771.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  those  persons  that 
were  bribed  ? — ^No,  I  do  not ;  I  think  the  only  person 
I  knew  anything  about  is  a  man  named  Jeffs  ;  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  any  others.  I  understood 
afterwards  that  Hutttfn  had  given  him  51. 

5772.  He  is  a  mar  who  was  examined  in]^London, 
is  he  not  ? — Yes,  I  believe  he  was. 

5773.  That  is  the  only  person  ? — That  I  assure  you 
is  the  only  person. 

5774.  Have  you  any  information  that  you  can  give 
with  regard  to  any  other  persons  that  were  bribed  ?— 
No,  I  have  not ;  I  am  not  cognisant  of  any. 

5775.  Did  any  money  pass  through  your  hands  ? — 
Not  a  shilling. 

5776.  (Mr,  Welford.)  Did  Hutton  make  any  re- 
turns to  you  of  the  result  of  his  canvassings  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  Hutton  went  out  to  canvass  much ;  he 
was  generally  at  home  ;  others  went,  I  believe. 

5777.  Do  you  recollect  seeing  any  sums  opposite 
the  names  of  any  persons  ? — ^There  were  some  sums 
put  on  those  canvassing  slips  ;  I  saw  .some;  I  cannot 
recollect  what  they  were  ;  as  I  said  before,  they  were 
given  to  Mr  Isacke,  and  what  he  did  with  them  I  do 
not  know  ;  I  did  not  see  them  afterwards. 

5778.  And  you  understood  that  those  sums  repre- 
sented the  amounts  required  by  the  voters  opposite  to 
whose  names  they  were  put  ? — I  did. 

5779.  They  were  on  dips  of  paper  ? — They  were. 

5780.  You  were  paid,  I  think,  for  your  professional 
services  ? — Yes. 

5781.  Do  you  know  whether  your  account  went  in 
to  the  election  auditor  ? — I  believe  it  did. 

5782.  Were  you  concerned  in  making  up  the  ac- 
count for  tbf  auditor  with  any  of  the  other  agents  ? 
—No. 
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WihLUM  PROBEBT  swom  and  examined. 


6783.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  keep  the  King's  Head  7 
—I  do. 

5784.  In  what  street  is  that  ? — St.  Katharine's. 

£785.  You  took  an  active  part  in  the  last  election, 
did  jou  not  ? — ^No,  a  little,  not  much. 

5786.  Was  your  house  one  of  the  houses  to  which 
the  messengers  and  others  in  the  interest  of  Messrs. 
Monk  and  Price  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  ?— 
When  they  thought  proper  ;  my  house  is  very  much 
oat  of  the  way  ;  it  did  not  cause  them  to  come  down 
there  much. 

5787.  Were  you  instructed  to  distribute  refresh- 
ments, beer,  tobacco,  and  spirits,  to  any  of  the  friends 
of  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  gratuitously  ? — No,  cer- 
tainly not ;  I  asked  for  an  order.  I  will  tell  you,  if 
you  please;  I  went  to  Mr.  Innell,  and  asked  him  for 
an  order,  and  he  sent  me  to  Mr.  Wilton,  and  he  said 
he  could  not  do  it ;  so  I  had  no  order. 

5788.  Was  there  a  bill  incurred  at  your  house  for 
refreshments  that  were  supplied  during  the  election  ? 
— I  will  tell  you  what  there  was,  I  went  over  the 
election  morning  and  fetched  the  Phelpses  in  to  vote, 
and  I  cooked  a  little  dinner  for  them,  a  bit  of  beef, 
and  after  the  election  Mr.  John  Wilton  sent  me  51. 

5789.  Do  you  mean  the  Phelpses  who  were  voters  ? 
—Yes. 

5790.  How  many  were  there  ? — ^I  could  not  pretend 
to  say ;  perhaps  five,  or  six,  or  seven. 

5791.  How  many  Phelpses  were  there  ?— I  cannot 
say  :  perhaps  there  were  six  or  seven ;  I  would  not 
pretend  to  say. 

5792.  Were  they  voters  ?— Yes. 

5793.  They  dined,  and  you  received  5/.  ? — I  did. 

5794.  Was  that  after  the  polling  was  over  ? — Oh, 
yes. 

5795.  Was  the  dinner  after  the  polling  was  over  ? 
—I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  after  the  polling  was 
over ;  it  was  about  one  when  they  came,  and  they 
bad  polled. 

5796.  Had  you  voted  yourself  at  that  time  ? — "So, 
I  had  not ;  I  had  forgotten  it,  in  fact. 

5797.  Had  you  promised  before  to  rote? — ^They 
did  not  want  to  ask  me. 

5798.  What  money  passed  through  your  hands  ? — 
None  at  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  trifling 
amount.  About  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before 
the  election  I  was  out  knocking  about,  and  treating 
one  and  the  other,  and  I  believe  I  spent  about  ZZs. 
or  34*. 

5799.  In  what  way  did  you  spend  it  ? — ^In  ale  ; 
and  the  night  before  tiie  election  I  asked  for  my  33«. 
or  34«. 

5800.  Did  you  obtain  it  ?->I  did. 

6801.  Where  had  you  spent  that  money?  —  In 
different  houses  all  over  the  town. 

58(K.  Was  it  spent  in  treating  voters? — ^It  was. 

5803.  You  cannot  say  the  particular  dates,  or  the 
names  of  the  voters  ? — ^No ;  I  was  all  over  the  town ; 
in  all  the  public  houses  in  the  town  pretty  nearly. 

5804.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  say  you  asked  for 
the  money,  and  got  it  ? — I  did;  I  wished  to  have  the 
money,  and  one  sovereign  was  given  to  me  by 
Mr.  Biggs,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Webb,  because  I 
said  I  would  not  go  out  any  more  without  having  my 
33«.  or  34*.  that  I  had  spent,  and  they  put  their  han^ 
in  their  pockets  and  gave  me  a  sovereign  a  piece. 

5805.  Did  you  mean  to  say  you  would  not  go  and 
vote  next  day  unless  that  was  done  ? — ^No,  because 
nothing  would  have  kept  me  from  voting. 

5806.  But  that  you  would  not  go  out  and  exert 
yourself? — Yes. 

5807.  Were  the  houses  at  which  that  money  was 
spent  the  Greyhound,  the  Fountain,  the  Saracen's 
Head  ? — ^Not  the  Greyhound. 

5808.  The  Fountain  ?— The  Fountain  ;  I  might 
have  spent  a  quart  or  two,  or  perhaps  two  or  three. 

5809.  At  the  Saracen's  Head  ?— Yes. 

5810.  The  Berkeley  Arms  ?— Whatever  I  spent 


there  I  spent  on  my  own  bottom. 

5811.  The  Black  Dog  ?— The  Black  Dog,  I  think, 
I  was  in  during  the  election. 

6812.  Your  own  house  ? — That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

5813.  What  other  houses  ?— I  could  not  tell ;  many 
houses. 

5814.  Cannot  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  ?— 
The  Boar's  Head. 

5815.  Where  else  ? — ^Upon  my  word  I  could  hardly 
tell  you  where;  I  was  in  so  many  that  I  cannot 
recoUect. 

6816.  You  must  remember  ? — I  was  at  most  of  the 
houses. 

5817.  Did  you  br\be  any  person  with  money  ? — ^I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that,  with  the  exception  of 
this :  I  tell  you  that  I  was  with  Mr.  Jacobs  the 
morning  of  the  polling,  and  he  had  got  two  men  who 
were  going  to  vote  for  Price,  and  they  would  not  go 
to  vote  till  they  had  got  the  money,  and  he  would  not 
give  the  money  till  they  had  voted,  and  he  said, 
"  Well,  if  I  give  Will  the  money,  will  you  go  and 
vote  ?"  and  he  put  the  money  into  my  hand,  which 
was  16^.;  and  when  the  men  had  went  and  voted  I 
gave  them  the  money  as  I  had  received  it. 

5818.  Who  were  those  persons? — John  Hyett,  and. 
I  think  his  name  is  William  Cook,  but  I  am  not  cer- 
tain ;  it  is  a  Cook. 

5819.  You  were  the  money  holder  ? — ^I  was  ;  I 
held  the  money  for  a  few  moments,  till  they  went  and 
polled. 

5820.  Did  you  give  any  money  to  a  man  named 
Lane? — ^I  had  no  money  to  give  him. 

5821.  Did  he  come  to  your  house  after  the  polling  ? 
—What  Lane  do  you  mean  ? 

5822.  Henry  Lane  ?— 'I  did  not  see  him. 

5823.  Do  you  know  whether  he  came  to  your 
house  ?— He  did,  I  believe,  but  I  was  not  at  home. 

5824.  Do  you  know  whether  he  left  any  money  in 
your  wife's  hands  ? — I  am  sure  he  did  not. 

5826.  Was  any  person  with  him  ? — Yes. 

5826.  Who  was  with  him  ?— Wadley. 

5827.  Did  he  stop  at  your  house  after  the  polling  ? 
— He  did  ;  he  came  down  in  the  evening  after  he  had 
polled. 

6828.  How  much  money  did  he  leave  in  your  wife's 
hands  ? — ^I  would  not  be  certain  ;  I  think  it  was 
something  like  21.  lOt. ;  I  would  not  say  for  certain. 
I  was  not  present. 

6829.  That  was  to  keep  for  him,  was  it  ? — ^It  was. 

6830.  Who  handed  the  16/.  deposited  with  you  by 
Jacobs  to  Hyett  and  Cook  after  they  had  voted  ? — ^I  did. 

6831.  {Mr.  Welford.)  81.  to  each  ?— 8/.  But  I 
have  not  done  with  Wadley.  Wadley  went  to  the 
House  of  Commons  when  the  petition  was  on,  and 
swore  that  I  gave  him  51.,  which  I  never  did ;  I 
never  gave  him  a  farthing. 

5832.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  he  say  that  before  the 
committee  that  sat  in  this  year  1859  ? — Yes  ;  Wadley 
came  to  my  house,  and  he  said,  "  I  want  to  get  rid  of 
Lane ;"  this  Lane  was  a  man  put  to  look  after  this 
Wadley. 

6833.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  By  whom  was  Henry  Lane 
put  to  look  after  Wadley  ? — ^By  the  party. 

5834.  Did  he  tell  you  by  whom  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

5835.  What  did  Wadley  say  to  you  ?— He  said,  "I 
want  to  get  rid  of  Lane."  I  said, ''  Why  do  you  want 
to  get  rid  of  him  ?"  He  says,  "  We  go  and  draw  our 
money  when  we  want  it,  and  Lane,"  he  says,  "  Harry 
Lane  stops  with  me  till  I  have  spent  all  my  money, 
and  then  he  leaves  me  till  I  have  got  more,  and  now," 
he  says,  "  I  want  to  get  rid  of  him."  I  did  not  ask 
him  where  he  went  to  get  money,  but  he  went  to 
somebody  belonging  to  tibe  Tory  party  and  received 
five  shillings  at  a  time,  as  he  wanted  it,  and  Henry 
Lane  did  &e  same  as  he,  and  he  would  spend  the 
money  and  get  Wadley  to  spend  his  money,  and  then 
leave  him  altogether. 

S 


W.PnAerL 
1  Oct.  1859. 
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W.  Wilhen. 


5836.  Did  Wadley  tell  you  he  had  received  money 
from  the  Tory  party  ? — He  did. 

6837.  And  that  Lane  stopped  his  mpnoy  and  spent 
it  in  that  way  ? — Yes. 

5838.  And  that  was  the  reason  why  he  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  Henry  Lane  ? — ^Yes. 

5839.  He  aske<^  you  to  take  him  somewhere  ? — Yes. 

5840.  And  what  did  you  do  ?— I  said,  "  Will  you 
oome  along  with  me,  and  I  will  take  you  somewhere." 

5841.  And  did  you  ?— I  did. 

584^.  Was  that  to  the  Nelson? — Yes,  it  was  to 
the  Nelson,  about  three  miles  out. 

5843.  At  a  place  called  Rudfocd,  is  it  ?- — Yes. 

5844.  And  there  you  left  him  in  charge  of  the 
landlord  ? — I  did. 

5845.  Is  that  all  you  that  had  to  do  with  him  ? — ^I 
brought  him  in  with  the  Phelpses  that  morning,  and 
he  voted. 

5846.  Did  you  bring  him  in  from  the  Nelson  ?•. — 
No; 

5847.  Where  from  ? — From  the  Phelpses, 

5848.  Is  that  at  Barber's  Bridge  ?— Yes. 

5849.  Do  you  undertake  to  swear  that  you  did  not 
yourself  givo  any  money  at  all  ?— I  do  ;  I  had  not  a 


shilling  to  bribe  on  earth  in  my  pc^session  during  the 
whole  election. 

5850.  Do  you  know  where  the  money  came  from,  of 
which  the  21.  10s.  was  part  that  Wadley  left  with  your 
wife  ? — ^I  understood  last  night — I  never  understood 
before — who  gave  the  money. 

585 L  Who  was  it?— Mr.  William  Roberts,  of 
the  Nelson  ;  be  told  me  so  last  night.  I  always 
thought  it  was  Mr.  Bryon,  of  the  Berkeley  Arms, 
till  last  night.  It  was  Mr.  Roberts.  I  was  not  pre- 
sent when  he  received  the  money,  and  did  not  know 
ivho  gave  him  the  money  till  last  night.  I  was  not 
present  at  all. 

5852.  Do  you  know  yourself  any  other  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  election  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

5853.  Ajiy  circumstances  connected  with  the  other 
side  ? — ^Nothing  at  alL 

5854.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  This  man,  John  Wadley, 
toted  for  Price  and  Monk,  did  he  not  ? — He  did. 

5855.  He  said  before  the  House  of  Commons  yon 
had  given  him  51.  ? — He  did. 

5856.  {Mr.  Welford.)  And  that  is  untrue,  is  it  ? — 
It  is. 


WiLLiAH  WiTHEBS  swom  and  examined. 


6857.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ? — Well,  sir, 
a  Severn  carrier,  and  I  keep  a  beerhouse  as  welL 

5858.  Is  that  called  the  Lamb  and  Lark  ? — ^No'; 
it  is  called  the  Anchor  now. 

5859.  Was  it  called  the  Lamb  and  Lark  formerly  ? 
—Yes,  before  I  took  to  it. 

5860.  You  took  a  pai-t  in  the  last  election? — ^I 
did. 

5861.  For  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  ? — For  Messrs. 
Price  and  Monk. 

5862.  What  money  passed  through  your  hands  ? — 
Well,  sir,  I  think  it  was  \1l.  or  18Z. 

5863.  Where  did  you  get  it  from  ?— I  got  it  from 
Brewer  Monk. 

5864.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ?— I  bought  two 
men. 

5865.  Who  are  they  ? — ^Edwin  Brown  was  one,  or 
Edward  Brown,  I  will  not  be  certain  which,  in  Quay 
Street. 

What  is  he  ? — A  boot  and  shoe  maker. 

What  did  you  give  him  ? — 10/. 

For  his  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ?— Yes. 

Did  he  vote  for  them  ? — He  did. 

Who  was  the  other?— Henry  Hancock,  of 
the  Island. 

6871.  What  is  he  ? — He  is  a  labourer. 

What  did  you  give  him  ?— 5f. 

For  his  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  he  vote  for  them  ? — He  did. 

Did  they  promise  you  their  votes  without 
any  hesitation  ? — Well,  sir,  Henry  Hancock  was  at  a 
party  when  we  had  a  meeting  down  at  the  Colliers' 
Arms  (I  think  it  is  caUed  the  Colliers'  Arms),  and 
that  evening  there  was  some  little  dispute — I  suppose 
he  did  not  get  sufficient  beer  and  tobacco,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind — and  he  swore  that  he  would  vote 
for  the  Blue  party.  He  came  out  of  there,  and  no 
sooner  than  he  did  so  than  he  was  caught  off  in  a  fly, 
and  took  down  to  Jonah  Dyer's,  of  the  Three  Cocks 
Inn. 

5876.  Who  took  him  ? — Well,  sir,  I  cannot  say 
who  took  him.  Him  and  his  wife  was  taken  off  that 
same  night ;  how  long  they  kept  them  I  cannot  say. 

5877.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  after 
that? — Yes,  after  that  I  did,  and  he  was  taken 
after  that,  I  believe,  by  John  Ward  and  Clutterbuck 
over  to  Huntley,  at  the  King's  Head,  I  think.  I 
think  that  is  where  he  told  me  he  was  driven  to  by 
them. 

5878.  How  long  was  that  before  the  election  ?— I 
cannot  say  as  to  the  time  ;  I  will  hot  be  positive  as 
to  the  time. 

6879.  Was  any  ofibr  made  to  liini,  did  he  tell  yoo  ? 
—He  told  me  they  made  him  fta  offor  of  5/.  for  his 


5866. 
6867. 
5868. 
5869. 
5870. 


5872. 
5873. 
5874. 
5875. 


vote,  and  they  also  wanted  to  keep  him  at  the  King's 
Head  till  the  polling  came  on.  I  should  think  it  was 
a  week  previous  to  the  election. 

5880.  Did  he  tell  you  they  had  made  an  offer  to 
him  ? — Yes,  he  told  me. 

5881.  Did  you  offer  any  other  person  any  money  ? 
—Yes. 

5882.  Did  you  give  any  money,  except  to  these  two 
people  ? — No  more  than  to  three  men  that  was  on  the 
committee  ;  I  had  to  do  with  them. 

5883.  Do  you  mean  messengers  ? — ^Yes. 

5884.  Who  were  they  ? — There  was  one  William 
Cole,  Henry  Meadows,  and  Greorgo  Woodward. 

5885.  What  did  you  give  them  ? — William  Cole 
had  from  me,  from  the  9th  of  April  up  to  the  23rd, 
18«. ;  Henry  Meadows  had  cash  of  me  to  the  amount 
of  8«. — 9s.  Zd.  I  mean  to  say;  and  Greorge  Woodward 
had  8s. 

6886.  What  did  you  pay  them  that  money  for  ? — 
They  were  on  the  committee,  and  they  did  act  upon 
the  committee  ;  they  took  out  several  circulars,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  they  hung  a  good  deal  at  my 
house. 

5887.  They  were  a  good  deal  of  the  time  at  your 
house  ? — A  portion  of  the  time  they  were  there. 

5888.  Taking  beer  and  tobacco  ? — ^Yes,  they  were 
all  taking  beer  and  tobacco  ;  I  can  give  you  the 
amount. 

5889.  Did  they  pay  you  for  what  they  had  ? — No, 
they  did  not. 

5890.  Who  did  ? — ^No  one  paid  me  ;  in  fact,  it  was 
to  have  been  deducted  out  from  what  they  were  paid 
as  messengers. 

5891.  What  was  the  amount  ? — ^Henry  Meadows 
18s.,  and  William  Cole  16s.  ^d.,  George  Woodward 
4s.  2\d.,  and  there  was  one  man  I  have  left  out  that 
I  will  give  you ;  that  is  a  man  by  the  name  of 
William  Merrett. 

5892.  Was  that  money  paid  to  them  for  their 
votes  ? — The  fact  was  like  this, — it  was  a  sort  of  kid- 
napping ;  if  you  let  these  men  drop  on  one  side,  they 
had  them  on  the  other. 

5893.  If  they  were  not  employed  as  messengers  op 
the  one  side,  they  would  take  them  on  the  other  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  all  these  men  I  am  stating  now  were 
paid  by  the  other  side. 

5894.  Instead  of  rendering  service  at  the  com- 
mittee room  they  were  on  service  at  your  house, 
drinking  ale  and  smoking  tobacco  ? — They  were  not 
always  at  my  house,  but  I  had  to  hunt  Uiem  to  get 
them  to  do  any  sort  of  business.  The  fact  was,  it  was 
wanted  to  bring  them  within  the  meaning  of  the  law, 
I  suppose. 

5896.  Besides  these  different  peraoiu  whose  names 
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yoa  have  mentioned,  jon  offered  bribes  to  parties,  did 
you  not  ? — ^Yes,  I  <Md,  to  Benjamin  Harrison. 

5896.  How  much  did  you  offer  him  ? — ^He  had  been 
at  Jonah  Dyer's,  at  the  Three  Cocks,  a  good  deal,  and 
he  had  always  been  at  my  house  a  good  deal,  and  the 
fact  was  he  said,  "  I  voted  for  the  Liberal  parties  in 
1857,  and  never  had  a  glass  of  beer  in  that  election, 
and  I  am  determined  at  this  election  to  make  the 
parties  as  have  me  pay  for  it."  On  the  night  before 
the  election,  I  made  an  arrangement  with  him  to  see 
bim  at  about  a  quarter  before  eight  on  the  polling 
morning,  and  he  said,  "Well,  nothing  short  of  8/. 
will  do  for  me,  for  that  is  what  I  can  have  of  the 
Conservative  party,  but  as  I  voted  for  the  Liberal 
party  before  I  would  rather  do  so  now."  Well,  after 
that  I  walked  out  of  his  house,  and  I  said,  "  Well,  I 
nannot  do  that,  for  that  is  rather  too  much  money." 
I  went  down  the  street  and  considered  over  the  mat- 
ter, whether  I  could  not  get  the  man  cheaper  or  not ; 
and  I  had  no  sooner  walked  out  of  the  house,  than  in 
five  minutes  he  bolted  off,  and  they  took  him  over  to 
the  Blue  committee  room,  and  polled  him. 

5897.  Do  you  happ«i  to  know  who  took  him  off  ? — 
I  nnderstood  a  party  of  the  name  of  William  Maysey, 
junior,  was  the  man  that  was  with  him,  but  I  ^nk 
there  are  other  parties  connected  with  these  affairs 
who  will  prove  to  you  who  it  was  that  took  him  to 
the  committee  room. 

5898.  You  offered  8/.  to  that  man  Benjamin  Harv 
risen  ;  did  you  offer  that  money  to  him  for  his  vote  ? 
—I  did. 

5899.  For  Price  and  Monk  ? — For  Price  and  Monk. 

5900.  Who  besides  did  you  offer  mon«7  to  ?— 
There  is  a  man  named  Merrett ;  I  should  wish  to  give 
smne  little  explanations  over  that  party. 

5901.  Was  he  a  messenger  ?-;— He  was  a  mes8enger{; 
he  had  some  little  beer ;  he  stated  that  at  the  House 
of  Commons ;  he  was  drinking  at  my  place,  but  he 
had  bat  a  small  quantity  there. 

5902.  Did  you  offer  any  money  to  him  ? — No,  I  did 
not;  but  he  came  down  to  my  house  and  had  several 
pints  of  beer ;  I  think  it  Was  six ;  I  will  not  be  cer- 
tain— six  pints  of  ale  ;  and  in  c(»ning  up  to  my  place 
one  evening,  who  should  be  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  watching  my  place,  font  Alderman.  Whit- 
horn and  Jonah  Dyer,  and  who  the  other  .man  was 
talking  to  Alderman  Whithorn  I  cannot  say  ;  but  I 
see  this  man  Merrett  go  to  Alderman  Whithorn  and 
the  other  party ;  they  were  talking  and  conversing 
some  time,  what  about  I  cannot  say,  but  I 
watched  his  movements,  and  I  found  him  go  right 
across  to  the  committee  room.  He  comes  out  of  the 
committee  room  after,  and  he  tells  me,  "  Here,"  says 
he,  "that  is  the  way,"  says  he,  "that  I  draw  the 
Tories  ;  the  fact  is,  I  mean  to  lodge  upon  them,  and  I 
shall  vote  for  the  two  Liberal  capdidates.  Here  is 
half-a-crown  I  have  just  received  from  them  out  of 
the  committee  ro<»n."  Then  after  that  I  thought  it 
was  time  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  came  down  to  my 
house  two  or  three  times  afterwards,  but  I  had  nothing 
iiirther  to  do  with  him. 

5903.  Yon  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  him  ?— 
THo,  not  previous  to  the  election. 

5904.  Were  there  any  other  persona  ? — There  is 
William  Cole  ;  I  do  not  think  I  have  explained  about 
him. 

5905.  Was  he  another  messenger  ?  —  Yea  ;  the 
reason  that  I  got  rid  of  that  man  was  this,  that  he 
wanted  to  know  "  the  name  of  the  child,"  he  said  ;  I 
said,  "  Well,  I  have  no  authority  to  name  any  price 
to  you,"  for  I  was  not  aware  there  was  any  money  to 
bribe  parties  with  ;  and  he  said,  "  Well,  if  you  cannot 
do  notidng  for  me,  I  must  go  over  on  the  other  side," 
and  I  believe  that  day  he  wetit  down  to  Aldeman 
Whithorn.  That  is  his  version  of  the  story  to  me, 
and  he  there  with  Meadows  had  some  wine,  and  they 
gave  MeadoMTS  4*.  and  2*. — they  gave  this  to  Cole  to 
go  to  Robin  Hood's  Hill  for.  that  day.  Well,  tliey 
did  not  go  to  Bobin  Hood's  Hill  that  day  ;  they  kept 
out  of  the  road  of  Mr.  Whithorn  for  that  day.  . 

5906.  Did  he  make  you  afterwards  any  ootuwiei- 
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cation  ?— Se  toU  me  the  amount  he  had  received  of  W.  Wither*. 
the  Conservative  party,  but  I  cannot  give  you  exactly 
the  amount.-  He  was  on  qi^r  committee  up  to  the 
23d  of  April,  and  he  was  put  back ;  as  soon  as  he 
introduced  himself  to  the  Blue  Committee  room  he 
was  referred  back,  and  Whithorn  takes  out  a  book 
and  dates  him  back,  I  believe,  a  fortnight  or  some- 
thing of  that,  and  he  told  me  himself  he  bad  received 
2/L  9s.  froni  Mr.  Lovegrove  for  his  services  as  a 
messenger. 

5907.  That  is  what  he  told  you  P-r-Yea. 

5908.  Now  as  to  Henry  Meiidows  ;,  what  is  he  ?— 
A  fruiterer,  or  oostermonger,  or  something  ;  he  was 
on  our  committee. 

5909.  As  what  ? — As  a  messenger. 
59U).  Till  when  ? — I  believe  he  was  one  from  the 

9th  of  A^ril.  up  ta  the  23d,  with  William  Cole,  the 
same  time. 

5911.  Did  he  leave  ?— Yes,  he  left  on  the  23d  with 
Cole.  He  went  down  to  Whithorn's  office  in  Bell  Lane. 

5912.  Did  he  tell  you  this? — He  told  me  this. 
He  has  told  me  this  since  the  election  committee,  and 
I.  believe  it  to  be  true,  myself ;  he  went  down  to 
Whithorn  and  received  4s.  of  him  and  a  drop  of 
wine,  and  I  believe  he  received  different  sums  of  him 
since  that. 

5913.  Has  he  told  you  what  he  has  received  in 
respect  of  the  election  ? — No,  he  has  not  told  me  the 
amount.  He  did  tell  me  the  amount,  but  I  forget 
it ;  hGwever,  .1  know  he  told  me  he  had  an  amount 
for  his  vote  for  the  Conservative?. 

5914.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  he  vote  for  the  Con- 
servatives ? — Yes,  he  voted  for  Carden. 

5915.  {Mr.-  Vaughan.y  Did  you  offer  any  money  at 
all  to  Meadows? — No,  that  is  the  reason  they  left 
me,  because  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  offer  them 
any  money  for  their  votes  ;  but  I  believe  his  wife 
mostly  managed  the  bribing  affair  with  Whithorn. 

5916.  Why  were  you  not  in  a  position  to  offer  him 
money  ? — ^I  was  not  aware  there  would  be  any  bribery 
carried  on.  This  was  the  construction  I  put  upon  it : 
I  thought, '  we  employ  as  many  messengers  as  we 
possibly  can,  and  they  do  the  same,  and  the  more 
messengers  we  get  we  shall  win  the  election  ;  I  did 
not  think  these  men  would  want  .to  be  paid  as  mes< 
sengers  and  have  to  be  bribed  afterwards. 

5917.  But  yott  bribed  yourself  two  men  ? — Yes,  I 
did  so  when  I  found  it  was  bound  to  be  the  case  j 
but  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  say  I  would  bribe  them 
on  the  23d.  You  see  these  men  left  me  on  the  23d, 
because  they  could  get  no  answer  from  me  what  I 
should,  give  them. 

5918.  It  was  only  at  the  election  that  you  bribed 
tiiese  other  TpetMOB,  when  you  found  it  was  necessary? 
—Yes. 

5919.  Before  that,  yon  thought  it  would  be  con- 
fined to  bribibg  them  as  messengers  ? — ^I  thcnght 
that  the  men  th^t  were  empk>yed  as  messengers 
would  net  look  for  a  bribe. 

5920.  You  thought  the  payment  made  to  them  as 
messengers  would  be  sufficient  to  secpre  their  votes  ? 
— Exactly.  There  is  another  man  I  must  give  you, 
a  man  named  Henry  Jsmes  Wilkins ;  I  think  he  is  a 
freeman  ;  he  lives  in  Southgate  Street. 

5921.  Whatishe?— Asailmaker. 
5922..  A  fi«enum  ? — Yes ;  that  party  came  to  me, 

and .  asked  me  if  I  coi^d  get  him  put  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  siud,  "  WeU,  I  have  no  authority  to  do  so, 
but  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  put  you  on  the  com- 
mittee ;"  and  I  spoke  to  Brewer  Monk  about  it,  and 
he  said,  "  Well,  if  you  think  he  is  rigbt,  put  him  on 
the  committee ;  I  will  enter  him  on  the  committee, 
if  you  think  the  man  is  worth  bis  hire."  That  was 
as  much  as  to  say,  if  he  will  vo*e  few  Price  and 
Monk.  Well,  he  came  to  my  house  and  had  several 
pints  of  beer,  and  he  said,  "Are  you  certain  I  am  on 
the  committee?"  I  said,  "I  believe  yoa  we  ;"  and 
I  think,  as  I  was  going  down  the  street  somewhere, 
Mr.  Maysey,  seeing  me  with  him  talking  to  the  man, 
gets  bnii  of  him,  and  next.  day.  after  the  man  comea 
to  me,  wd  8*7%  "  You  most  take  me  off  the  com- 
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mittee ;  I  cannot  have  anything  to  do  with  being  on 
the  committee." 

5923.  Why?— He  said,  "Well,  the  morning  I  go 
to  the  poll  I  like  to.  have  my  money  all  of  a  lump." 

5924.  Where  did  he  say  he  should  get  the  money 
from  ? — I  expect  he  is  a  man  that  has  always  been 
bribed  by  the  Conservatives,  that  is  my  opinion 
of  him.  I  believe  he  voted  for  the  Conservatives, 
and  the  fact  is  he  gets  his  living,  I  think,  principally 
out  of  the  Liberal  party  at  the  Docks. 

5925.  Have  you  any  further  information  to  give 
about  that  voter  ? — ^I  know  no  more  of  him  than  that. 

5926.  He  did  not  tell  you  how  much  money  he  was 
to  have  ? — ^No  ;  he  gave  me  broad  hints,  bat  I  was 
not  in  a  position  to  say  anything. 

5927.  Have  you  heard  how  much  he  received  ?— 
No,  I  cannot  say  ;  I  believe  he  voted  for  Garden. 

5928.  Is  there  any  other  name  you  can  mention  ? — 
Not  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 


5929.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Ton  received  no  more  money? 
— No. 

5930.  And  paid  no  more  ? — ^The  fact  is  this,  that 
down  at  the  Admiral  Benbow's  Inn,  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  party,  and  several  friends  were  there, 
and  I  paid,  I  think,  for  what  was  had  there. 

5931.  How  much  was  that  ? — ^It  was  something 
under  a  sovereign,  but  I  will  not  be  certain  what  the 
amount  was. 

5932.  Were  they  voters  ?— Some  were  voters,  and 
some  were  non-voters. 

5933.  And  you  have  not  been  repaid  that  ? — ^No,  I 
have  not  been  repaid  it  I  received  between  17/.  and 
181.  of  Monk  ;  I  am  not  certain  of  the  amount ;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  when  parties  were  so  fierce  in  the 
battle,  I  did  not  trouble  about  a  shilling  or  two  myself 
out  of  my  own  pocket. 
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5934.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  a  grocer,  living  in 
Gloucester? — I  am. 

5935.  You  were  actively  engaged  on  behalf  of  the 
Liberal  candidate,  at  the  last  election,  were  you  not  ?— 
I  was  not  actively  engaged,  but  I  met  several  times 
the  committee  in  Northgate  Street,  but  I  did  not  take 
an  active  part  at  all. 

5936.  You  were  on  the  committee  ? — I  was  chosen 
as  one,  but  I  do  not  consider  I  acted  as  such. 

5937.  Did  you  pay  away  any  money  at  the  election, 
as  bribes  for  the  votes  of  any  electors  ? — ^I  did  not. 

5938.  Did  you  pay  away  money  at  all  ? — ^Not  any 
at  all.  I  will  make  a  statement,  if  you  please.  I 
received  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  bribery. 

5939.  How  much  did  you  receive? — 13/.  10».  I 
think  it  was ;  it  was  13/.  or  13/.  10<.  I  rather  think 
it  was  13/. 

5940.  Was  that  from  Brewer  Monk  ? — ^No  ;  it  came 
from  Mr.  John  Wilton,  but  I  received  it  from  the 
hands  of  a  Mr.  Roberts,  an  attorney  ;  it  came  out  of 
Mr.  Wilton's  hands  into  Mr,  Boberts's. 

5941.  You  received  13/.  10s.  from  Mr.  Wilton, 
through  Roberts  ? — Yes ;  I  considered  it  was  from 
Mr.  Wilton. 

5942.  For  the  purpose  of  bribery  ? — For  the  pur- 
pose of  bribery. 

5943.  Who  did  you  bribe  with  that  money  ? — ^I  did 
not  pay  any  of  it  myself,  I  took  it  home  and  put  it  on 
the  mantelpiece. 

5944.  Who  did  pay  it  away  ? — My  wife  gave  it  to 
the  parties. 

5945.  Your  wife  gave  how  much? — 6/.  1».  or 
6/.  lOf,  I  am  not  certain  which,  to  Mrs.  Peters, 
Arthur  Peters's  wife. 

5946.  She  gave  it  to  her  for  her  husband  ? — Of 
course  I  considered  it  was  for  her  husband. 

5947.  That  was  for  her  husband's  vote  ?— -Yes,  it 
was. 

5948.  For  Price  and  Monk?— For  Price  and 
Monk. 

5949.  Had  you  previously  agreed  with  Peters  that 
he  should  receive  that  money  for  his  vote  ? — That 
same  morning,  about  eight  o'clock,  or  between  eight 
and  nine,  he  came  for  a  bushel  of  flour  to  my  shop,  and 
I  told  him  he  had  better  vote  ;  I  had  partly  engaged 
with  the  wife  before ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  said  a  word 
to  Peters  about  the  money,  for  he  would  not  say  any- 
thing about  it. 

5950.  Did  you  agree  with  the  wife  for  the  price 
you  should  pay  for  the  vote? — I  think  it  was  the 
wife. 

5951.  He  was  a  tenant  of  yours  ? — He  was. 

5952.  At  the  election  ? — ^At  the  election. 

5953.  Who  was  the  other  person  ? — Mrs.  Edwards, 
Peter  Edwards's  wife. 

5954.  What  is  her  name  ? — ^I  do  not  know  her 
Christian  name. 

5955.  How  much  did  you  pay  to  her  ?— It  was  in 
the  same  way  through  the  wife,  six  eovervigns. 


5956.  Was  that  by  previous  agreement  between 
you  and  her  ?— It  was  tiie  very  same  morning,  done 
almost  momentarily,  for  the  other  party  was  waiting 
at  the  door  and  teasing  them,  so  that  they  could  have 
no  rest  or  quietness,  and  I  took  them  away  to  vote. 
They  were  dragging  them,  one  one  way  and  another 
another. 

5957.  Did  you  agree  with  Peter  Edwards's  wife  to 
give  her  six  sovereigns  for  her  husband's  vote  ? — I 
did  not  promise  the  exact  sum ;  they  wanted  8/., 
and  I  said  I  would  get  what  I  could.  I  think  she 
told  me  the  other  party  would  give  8/.  or  10/.  They 
followed  me  down  close  to  the  polling  booth,  the  Tory 
party  did ;  I  had  hard  work  to  go  down  and  get  the 
man  there. 

5958.  Did  he  poll  ?— Yes. 

5959.  Why  had  you  hard  work  to  get  down  ? — 
Because  they  kept  pulling  him  about,  trying  to  get 
him  away  from  me. 

5960.  Who  tried  to  get  him  away  ? — There  was 
one  man  in  particular,  I  think  his  name  is  Berry,  who 
would  not  let  him  go  along  at  all. 

5961.  What  is  he  ? — A  plasterer.  He  is  employed 
by  the  party  to  do  a  little  dirty  work  I  think  some- 
times. 

5962.  Did  you  see  any  person  with  him  ? — There 
was  a  great  many  people  of  the  party  standing  at 
every  comer  of  the  street,  watching  every  voter  that 
went  by,  trying  to  entice  them  away  if  they  could. 

5963.  Did  those  two  persons  that  you  have  men- 
tioned vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — They  did  both  of 
them. 

5964.  Do  you  swear  those  were  the  only  two  par- 
ties who  were  bribed  through  your  agency  ?— -There 
is  another. 

5965.  Who  is  ths  third? — ^I  do  not  conader  it 
bribery ;  it  was  a  sovereign ;  the  man's  name  is 
Bossam,  a  freeman. 

5966.  You  paid  him  one  sovereign  ? — No,  I  did 
not  pay  it  him,  it  was  done  just  in  the  same  way  as 
the  other  was. 

5967.  What  was  the  sovereign  paid  for  ? — He 
borrowed  a  sovereign  for  his  little  girl,  to  make  his 
little  girl  a  present  of  it.  Of  course  he  had  it  for  his 
vote,  but  he  himself  did  not  consider  he  sold  his  vote 
for  that  sovereign. 

5968.  So  far  as  yon  are  concerned,  the  sovereign 
was  given  him  for  his  vote  ? — Yes. 

5969.  For  Price  and  Monk  ?— He  voted  for  Monk 
and  Garden,  I  think. 

5970.  Did  you  pay  him  the  sovereign  for  his  vote 
for  the  Liberal  candidates  ? — Only  for  one. 

5971.  For  whom  ? — I  think  it  was  Monk,  but  I  am 
not  certain,  it  was  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

5972.  Do  you  know  Bossam's  Christian  name  ? — ^I 
do  not ;  he  is  a  servant  to  a  gentleman. 

5973.  Where  does  he  live? — ^In  Westgate-street. 
I  was  walking  down  Westgate-street,  in  the  course  of 
the  deotion,  and  a  person  named  Smart,  a  bookbinder, 
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— Smart,  senior, — followed  me  down  the  street,  and 
he  said  he  intended  to  vote  for  those  that  woald  do 
the  most  or  the  best  for  him ;  and  he  wanted  to  know 
if  I  could  do  anything  for  him  or  with  him.  I  told 
him  1  did  not  know  ;  that  I  was  not  authorized  to  do 
anything,  but  that  I  would  speak  to  the  party  for 
him  ;  and,  to  know  if  I  could  offer  him  anything,  I 
asked  him  what  he  wanted.  He  said  he  should  be 
able  to  get  10/. ;  I  said,  *•  Will  you  take  eight "  (or 
words  to  that  effect),  "  if  I  can  get  an  offer  for  that 
amount  ?*'    I  said  I  would  try  if  I  could  get  8/. 

5974.  He  said  he  could  get  10/.  ? — ^I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  said  8/.  or  10/. 

5975.  Did  he  say  where  he  should  bo  able  to  get 
it  ? — From  the  Tory  party. 

5976.  Did  you  give  him  to  understand,  that  if  he 
would  vote  for  Price  and  Monk,  you  would  get  8/.  for 
him  ? — If  I  could  get  it ;  I  did  not  offer  it  to  him  ; 
in  fact,  I  did  not  know  there  was  going  to  be  any 
bribery  ;  I  had  no  suspicion  of  it ;  I  bad  not  heard 
of  it  at  that  time  at  all.  This  was  a  week  or  ten  days 
before  the  election. 

5977.  Did  you  afterwards  see  him  ? — Yes,  I  saw 
him  many  times  ;  he  hunted  mo  about  day  by  day  to 
know  if  I  had  spoken  to  anybody,  and  if  I  could  get 
this  money  for  him  :  and,  I  believe,  I  named  it  at  tho 
committee  at  Hutton's,  but  no  person  would  give  me 
any  answer,  and  I  could  not  find  out  that  a  hidfpenny 
was  to  be  given  away. 

5978.  Did  you  offer  him  any  money  afterwards  ? — 
The  night  before  tho  election  he  came  down  ;  he 
came  several  times  after  the  nomination  was  over  ;  he 
came  down  at  nearly  eleven  o'clock  ;  I  was  gone  out, 
and  my  wife  saw  him  and  told  him  to  come  early  in 
the  raomidg,  and  he  came  by  six  o'clock.  I  told  him 
I  could  not  get  any  information.  I  said,  I  had  not 
heard  that  there  was  going  to  be  anything  given,  and 
that  I  could  get  no  information.  He  then  6aid*he 
should  go  over  to  tho  other  party,  if  I  could  not  give 
him  an  answer.  He  followed  me  about  from  place  to 
place,  and  at  last  I  told  him  I  could  not  find  him  any 
money,  and  I  have  since  heard  that  he  went  to  his 
eon,  and  that  he  took  him  to  the  Blue  committee 
room,  and  whether  he  got  anything  there,  or  whether 
he  voted  or  no,  I  do  not  know.  Tlus  was  tho  morning 
of  the  election. 

5979.  Do  you  remember  going  to  the  smoking 
parlour  of  the  King  William  public  house  ?— I  do. 

5980.  And  there  offering  people  10/.  a  piece  ? — ^I 
went  in  in  a  jocular  way  (I  knew  they  were  all 
Tories)  and  said,  "  Here,  I  will  give  you  10/.  a  piece 
if  you  will  come  over  with  me  ;"  it  was  meant  as  a 
joke,  and  it  was  taken  so  at  the  time. 

5981.  There  were  a  number  of  electors  there  ? — 
Tes,  drinking  and  carousing  away ;  in  fact,  they 
were  so  drunk  at  last  that  they  were  obliged  to  get 
two  policemen  to  turn  them  out  of  doors,  and  by  my 
Bijing  that,  a  man  there  says  to  me,  "  If  you  will 
vote  for  our  party  I  will  give  you  20/." 

5982.  You  say  the  offers  which  you  made  to  those 
parties  were  only  made  in  joke  ? — Only  so,  and  it  was 
taken  as  such ;  but  some  of  the  parties  were  sent  for 
to  Mr.  Lovegrove's  ofiUcc  to  speak  against  me  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  they 
would  not  go  ;  some  did  go,  and  perjured  themselves 
too  when  they  were  there. 

5983.  It  is  stated  thai  you  represented  you  had  a 
sum  of  250/.  on  the  morning  of  the  polling  day,  and 
that  you  had  spent  it  all  ? — Not  on  that  morning ;  I 
wish  to  finish  the  King  William  first.  The  owner  of 
the  house,  Mr.  Hanman,  was  subpoenaed  to  London, 
and  gave  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  I  believe  he  swore  that  he  saw  in 
my  purse  from  30  to  40  sovereigns.  Now  here  is  the 
bag  that  I  had  in  my  pocket,  which  they  call  a  purse 
{producing  it),  he  said  there  were  40  sovereigns  in 
it.  Now  at  any  time  that  day,  or  the  day  following. 
I  never  had  more  than  from  10/.  to  12/.  in  my  posses- 
sion. I  can  bring  two  different  parties  in  ibe  house 
belonging  to  the  Tories  that  will  justify  what  I  am 


saying.    The  greatest  amount  I  had  in  my  purse  was, 
I  believe,  10/.  or  11/.,  but  I  go  as  far  as  14/. 

5984.  When  you  went  into  the  public  house,  was  it 
a  fact  that  you  had  40  sovereigns  in  that  purse  ? — I 
think  I  had  from  10  to  12, 1  say  14  at  the  cutside. 
He  swore  there  were  30  or  40. 

5985.  (Mr.  JFelford.)  Did  you  pull  out  your  purse  ? 
—Yes ;  I  know  I  paid  for  some  ale  or  liquors  for 
different  parties,  as  well  as  myself.  I  only  went  to 
see  who  was  there  and  to  have  a  bit  of  a  joke.  I 
went  to  other  houses  after  and  before,  and  generally, 
I  believe,  they  were  Tory  houses. 

5986.  {JUr.  Vaughan.)  Had  you  in  your  possession 
on  the  morning  of  the  polling  day  250/.  ?— ij  never 
had  more  than  12/.  I  do  not  think  I  had  above  10/. 
at  any  time  of  the  day. 

5987.  Is  it  true  that  you  sud  to  Mr.  John  Ward 
that  you  had  250/.  ? — After  the  election  was  over,  or 
after  they  considered  it  was  lost,  I  was  walking  up 
Westgate  Street  with  Mr.  Ward,  and  we  went  to  the 
Greyhound,  and  I  believe  I  might  have  said  some- 
thing to  this  purpose :  "  We  have  beat  you,"  or 
"  We  can  beat  you  at  any  time  when  we  have  got  the 
stuff.  I  have  spent  250/.  myself."  Whatever  I  said, 
it  was  only  in  joke,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Ward,  at  this 
moment,  believes  firmly  it  was  a  joke,  and  nothing 
but  a  joke,  though  it  was  made  so  much  of  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Many  jokes 
have  passed  from  time  to  time,  and  I  am  certain  that 
if  Mr.  Ward  speaks  the  truth,  be  will  not  say  but 
what  he  considered  it  a  joke,  for  lie  must  think  me  a 
fool  to  tell  him  I  had  spent  250/.  if  I  had  done  so, 
and  I  should  think  him  a  fool  if  he  believed  it.  I 
was  spending  my  time  with  people  of  the  Conservative 
party  nearly  all  day.  I  do  not  think  I  was  with  our 
own  party  ten  minutes  through  the  whole  day. 

5988.  Do  you  know  a  person  named  John  Lane,  a 
plasterer  ? — I  do. 

5989.  Did  you  offer  15/.  to  him  ? — ^Ycs,  just  in  the 
same  way ;  it  was  at  Mr.  Jenkins's ;  we  were  joking 
all  together  there,  and  I  said  "  I  will  give  you  15/."  I 
had  no  authority,  and  I  had  no  money  to  give  to  any 
one;  it  was  all  done  in  a  jocular  way.  I  think 
Mr.  Lane  had  better  hold  his  tongue,  for  I  believe  if 
I  had  done  what  he  had  done  I  should  stand  in  a  very 
different  position  to  what  1  do ;  for  he  told  me  himself 
he  took  up  five  to  poU. 

5990.  You  did  offer  John  Lane  15/.  ?— I  think  I 
did  ;  but  Mr.  Lane  himself  knows  it  was  nothing  but 
a  joke,  and  he  took  it  as  such.  We  had  a  bet  about 
the  election,  and  I  won  a  sovereign  of  him,  and  1 
Suppose  he  was  not  very  well  pleased  about  it. 

5991.  Did  you  offer  him  that  money  for  his  vote 
for  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes. 

5992.  You  represent  that  as  a  joke  ? — Yes ;  and  it 
was  taken  so  by  the  whole  company,  and  they  will 
tell  you  so,  I  am  sure. 

5993.  You  are  a  grocer  in  this  town  ? — I  am. 

5994.  And  you  have  property,  have  you  not  ? — 
Yes. 

5995.  Houses  ? — ^Yes ;  if  I  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  election,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  the  interest 
I  have,  I  should  have  been  able  to  get  many  votes, — 
Tory  votes  that  I  never  asked, — through  my  own 
influence ;  but  I  never  asked  for  one,  except  those  I 
have  named. 

5996.  Do  you  know  a  person  named  Simmonds  ? — I 
do. 

5997.  Mrs.  Simmonds  ?— Yes. 

5998.  Did  you  tell  Mrs.  Simmonds  that  if  her 
husband  would  vote  for  Price  and  Monk,  he  was  to 
call  at  your  house  and  he  would  have  10/.  ? — No,  not 
10/. ;  this  was  at  the  King  William,  when  I  made 
the  offer  to  them  all — "  If  you  will  vote,  I  will  give 
you  10/.  apiece." 

5999.  I  am  speaking  of  the  morning  of  the  elec- 
tion.  Did  you  tell  Mrs.  Simmonds  that  if  her  husband 
would  vote  for  Price  and  Monk,  and  would  come  to 
your  house,  he  should  have  10/.  ? — I  may  have  said 
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so,  but  I  do  not  belieye  I  did.    I  swear  it  is  my 
belief  that  I  did  not. 

6000.  You  would  be  able  to  recollect,  surely, 
whether  you  did  or  did  not  say  tbat.  Did  you  see 
Mrs.  Simmonds  ? — I  do  not  recollect.  I  had  to  pass 
her  door  several  times  that  morning,  but  I  do  not 
remember  seeing  her.  I  would  tell  you  in  a  moment, 
if  I  did. 

6001.  Are  we  to'  understand  that  you  did  or  that 
you  did  not  ? — I  would  not  swear  that  I  did  not ;  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  I  did. 

6002.  Did  you  see,  the  night  before  the  election, 
Mrs.  Hanman? — I  see  her  almost  every  night.  I 
might  hjive  seen  her  then. 

6003.  Did  you  see  her  daughter  and  Mr.  Han- 
man ? — ^Yes. 

6004.  Did  you  tell  them,  the  night  before  the 
election,  that  you  had  250/.  to  be  spent  on  the 
election  ? — ^I  do  not  believe  I  did.  In  fact,  I  am  cer- 
tain I  coQld  not  have  said  so,  because  I  had  no  such 
a  sum,  and  had  no  promise  of  it,  and  I  did  not  know 
tliat  a  shilling  was  to  be  spent  I  was  in  the  house 
till  late  the  night  after  the  election  was  over,  with 
Mrs.  Hanman,  Mr.  Hanman,  and  Mr.  Halcombe ;  till 
twelve  at  night,  I  suppose. 

6005.  Are  those  statements  that  you  made  as  to 
the  possession  of  this  250/.  wholly  untrue  ? — Wholly 
untrue  ;  it  is  a  farce  altogether  ;  and  I  believe  that 
every  person  thinks  so,  Whigs  and  Tories. 

6006.  It  is  not  advisable  to  joke  too  much  ? — ^No ; 
I  have  beeb  held  up  to  scorn  too  much  ;  I  hope  it 
will  teach  me  a  lesson  as  long  as  I  live.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  few 
observations  in  connexion  with  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
two  or  three  points. 

6007.  Do  you  wish  to  contradict  any  part  ? — Yes. 

6008.  What  part  ? — Peters  and  his  wife  swore 
they  received  the  money,  I  think,  of  me ;  I  say  that 
they  did  not ;  I  never  gave  them  a  htJfpenny,  either 
of  them  ;  they  said  before  they  went  to  London,  pre- 
vious to  going,  it  was  my  wife  bribed  them,  and  ikey 
went  there  and  swore,  I  think,  that  it  was  me.  Now, 
I  believe  that  they  would  never  have  sworn  as  they 
did  in  London  if 

6009.  You  had  better  not  make  any  observation  as 
to  what  they  would  havp  sworn  ;  it  is  enough  for 
you  to  contradict  their  statement  ? — The  next  is 
Henry  Smart,  junior  ;  he  swore  that  he  saw  me  oflfer 
or  give  Peter  Edwards  5/. ;  you  will  have  Peter 
Edwards  before  yon,  who  will  swear  that  I  never 
offered  him  a  farthing. 

6010.  Yoo  had  be^r  confine  yourself  to  any  denial 


of  your  own,  without  telling  us  what  Peter  Edwards, 
will  swear  ? — What  I  have  stated  is  true  with  regard 
to  bribing  Peter  Edwards  ;  therefore  Henry  Smart 
must  have  said  what  was  not  true,  because  I  never 
gave  Peter  Edwards  a  farthing  till  after  the  election 
was  over  ;  when  it  was  over,  1  said,  "  You  have  acted 
like  a  trump  ;  here  is  9d.,  go  and  have  three  pints  of 
ale."  That  is  all  the  money  or  the  promise  I  ever 
gave  to  the  man.  The  next  point  is  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Ward.  Mr.  Ward  and  I  have  often  been  joking 
together,  and  this  here  about  the  250/.  was  a  com- 
plete joke.  Mr.  Ward  went  to  London  and  gave 
evidence  as  if  he  believed  it  to  bo  true  ;  and  my  name 
has  been  in  all  the  papers,  and  made  as  much  of  as  if 
I  had  been  the  greatest  briber  in  the  world  ;  I  never 
bribed  a  person  in  my  life  until  this  time,  and  I  hope 
this  will  be  the  last.  I  think  the  way  in  which  I  have 
been  treated  by  our  Gloucester  papers,  particularly 
by  the  "  Gloucester  Chronicle,"  has  been  more  than 
I  deserve.  In  regard  to  my  bribing,  I  should  like  to 
say  a  few  words.  I  should  never  have  contemplated 
bribing  at  all,  but  the  way  in  which  the  Tory  party 
was  acting  induced  me  to  do  what  I  should  not  other- 
wise have  done ;  they  used  all  manner  of  endeavours 
to  entice  voters,  and  get  them  away  from  our  party  ; 
they  even  went  and  dragged  people  out  of  their 
houses  into  flies,  and  took  them  away. 

6011.  Is  that  within  your  own  knowledge  ?— In  one 
particular  case. 

6012.  What  case  is  that? — ^A  man  named  Wathen, 
a  freeman  up  at  St.  Margaret's  Hospital  Almshouses, 
a  poor  old  cripple,  nearly  blind  ;  I  believe  he  was  in  a 
public  house,  having  some  refreshment  or  something 
to  drink  ;  he  was  in  a  public  house. 

6013.  When  was  that  ?— That  was  the  day  of  the 
nomination. 

6014.  What  occurred  ? — Parties  went  in.  Obadiah 
Clfltterbuck,  who  keeps  the  Dolphin,  and  one  or  two 
others,  went  in  and  dragged  him  out  by  force,  almost 
dragged  his  clothes  off  his  back,  and  took  him  away 
in  a  fly,  and  kept  him  away.  I  believe  he  did  not 
vote  at  all ;  at  all  events  he  did  not  vote  for  Sir 
Robert,  though  they  dragged  him  away. 

6015.  Who  was  with  Mr.  Clutterbuck  at  that  time  ? 
—I  think  it  was  a  person  of  the  naqie  of  Leach. 

6016.  (Mr,  Welford.)  What  is  Leach's  Christian 
name  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  and  I  considered  that  con- 
duct of  theirs  and  what  was  going  on  was  an  induce- 
ment for  us  to  do  something,  that  we  might  not 
lose  the  election  ;  that  was  the  reason  that  induced  me 
to  do  what  I  did. 

6017.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  previous  elec- 
tion ? — ^I  had  no  vote  then. 


A^joomed  to  Monday,  at  ten  o'clock. 


Seventh  Day.— 3d  October  1859. 


Habrt  Jacobs  called,  and  Airther  examined. 


s  Get  1859.        6018.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Have  you  prepared  the  list         6019.  Does  that  list  contain   the  names  of  the 

which  you  promised  to  hand  in  to  the  Commissioners  ?     persons  to  whom  yon  gave  money  ?— Yes,  and  their 

—Yes.     {Producing  it)  addresses.     ( The  list  is  put  tn.) 


J.  E.  Sobtrtt. 


John  Edmund  Roberts  sworn  and  examined. 


6020.  {Mr,  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ?— A  soli- 
citor. 

6021.  Were  yon  employed  for  the  Liberal  candidates 
at  the  last  election  ? — ^I  do  not  know  that  I  was  em- 
ployed by  anybody  specially. 

6022.  Did  you  receive  anything  for  your  services  ? 
—25/. 

6023.  From  whom  ? — ^From  Mr.  Bretherton. 

6024.  What  money  passed  through  your  bands 


during  the  election  ? — ^I  received  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Robinson  15/. 

6025.  Who  is  Mr.  Thomas  Robinson  ?— He  is  a 
com  merchant.  I  received  from  him  15/.,  which  I 
paid  to  a  person  named  Lea  for  the  purchase  of 
votes. 

6026.  Did  you  receive  any  other  money  ? Yes ; 

I  received  altogether  about  40/.  or  43/. 

6027.  Tell  me  the  names  of  the  persons  from  whom 
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j»a  received  that  money.  You  say  you  received  15/. 
from  Thomas  Robinson  ? — Yes ;  from  Mr.  Tliomaa 
Robinson  for  a  person  of  the  name  of  William  Lea, 
of  Alvin  Street. 

6028.  Tell  me  the  next  sum  of  money  you  received, 
and  from  whom  ? — ^Perhaps  I  had  better  tell  you  the 
gross  amount  I  received  of  Robinson,  and  then  to 
whom  I  paid  it.  I  received  about  ^L  as  near  as  I 
can  rccoUect  from  Mr.  Robinson. 

6029.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  any  other 
person  ? — ^No  ;  I  do  not  remember  having  received 
any  other  sum. 

6030.  Who  did  you  pay  that  money  to  ? — I  paid 
William  Lea  151.  for  the  purchase  of  votes. 

6031.  Where  does  William  Lea  live  ?-In  Alvin 
Street.  I  paid  also  6^  to  a  man  named  Cole  for  the 
purchase  of  votes. 

6032.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — ^William. 

6033.  Where  does  he  live  ?— Li  Northgate  Street. 

6034.  How  much  did  you  pay  to  him  ? — 61. 

6035.  Was  that  for  his  vote  ? — No  ;  for  the  pur- 
chase of  votes  ;  and  to  a  man  named  Pugh,  16/.  10s. 

6036.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ?~^I  do  not 
know. 

6037.  Where  does  he  live?— rin  St.  Aldate  Street, 
Gloucester. 

6038.  How  much  did  you  pay  to  him  ?— 16/.  10*. 

6039.  For  what  purpose  ? —  For  the  purchase  of 
▼otes.  I  think  part  of  that  was  for  the  expenses  of 
a  voter  coming  from  Stroud. 

6040.  Who  was  the  next  ? — 8/.  for  the  purchase  of 
▼otes  to  Mr.  John  Goold,  a  carrier. 

6041.  Now  the  next  ?— To  John  Mills,  of  Wor- 
cester Street,  Gloucester,  6/.  for  the  purchase  of 
▼otes ;  and  to  a  man  named  Stacey. 

6042.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — I  do  not 
remember. 

6043.  Where  does  he  live  ? — At  Worcester  Parade. 

6044.  Is  he  a  voter  ? — I  do  not  know. 

6045.  How  much  did  you  pay  to  him  ? — 1/.  for 
treating,  and  to  William  Smith,  of  Worcester  Street, 
Gloucester,  10s. 

6046.  What  is  he  ? — A  wheelwright 

6047.  What  was  that  for  ?— For  treating.  Those 
are  all,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember. 

6048.  Do  those  sums  you  have  given  me  exhaust 
that  sum  of'  43/.  ? — I  believe  they  do.  I  also  paid 
to  Mr.  William  Hall,  for  Mr.  Wilton,  13/.  10«, 

6049.  You  mean  to  represent  that  you  were  only 
the  channel  through  which  this  money  flowed  ?— 
Yes. 

6050.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  you  paid  that 
money  to  Mr.  William  Lea,  what  were  the  votes  that 
were  to  be  purchased  ? — ^No  ;  I  do  not  recollect.  I 
believe  I  did  ask  him  at  the  time  who  he  wanted  it 
for,  but  I  do  not  remember  who  it  was  now. 

6051.  But  at  the  time  you  did  know  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  so. 

6052.  Did  you  know  for  whose  vote  or  for  whose 
votes  Mr.  Cole  was  to  receive  6/.  ? — I  believe  I  did 
at  the  time,  but  I  no  not  remember  now.  I  think  I 
may  say  the  same  with  respect  to  all  of  them. 

6053.  At  the  time  you  knew  the  names  of  the 
parties  for  whose  votes  the  money  was  obttuned  ? — 
les ;  those  are  as  near  as  I  can  state  at  present  the 
sums  of  money  I  received  that  I  conveyed  to  other 
parties  for  the  purchase  of  votes  or  for  treating. 

6054.  Did  you  receive  your  instructions  from  Mr. 
Robinson  to  take  that  money  and  hand  it  to  those 
different  parties? — The  parties  came  to  me  and 
said  they  wanted  money,  and  then  I  went  to  Mr. 
Robinson  and  asked  him  for  these  sums  of  money, 
and  he  gave  them  to  me. 

6055.  You  went  to  Mr.  Robinson  and  got  what 
you  required  ? — Yes ;  I  believe  he  paid  me  a  sum  of 
money  on  the  evening  previous  to  the  election,  on 
the  day  of  the  nomination. 

6056.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  In  addition  ?-  No. 


6057.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Mr.  Robinson  paid  you  part 
of  this  money  on  the  evening  of  the  nomination  ? 
— Yes. 

6068.  Did  you  know  who  was  to  be  treated  with 
the  1/.  you  paid  to  Stacey  ? — ^No. 

6059.  Did  you  know  who  was  to  be  treated  with 
the  10*.  you  paid  to  Smith  ? — No. 

6060.  At  what  committee  room  or  district  com- 
mittee  room  was  it  that  you  acted  ? — ^I  acted  on  the 
day  previous  to  the  election  at  the  north  district 
committee  room  ;  but  on  the  day  of  the  election  I 
acted  at  the  general  committee  room.  I  may  state 
that  I  was  very  frequently  there,  and  I  never  saw 
Mr.  Innell  there  during  the  whole  of  the  time. 

6061.  Did  you  canvass  any  voters  ?— Yes  ;  I  can- 
vassed an  out-district  of  voters. 

6062.  Which  out  district  was  that? — Newent, 
Rudford,  Ashelworth,  and  Hartpury. 

6063.  Did  you  canvass  many  voters  in  those  places  ? 
—I  should  think  about  a  dozen  altogether;  there 
might  not  be  so  many. 

6064.  Did  you  receive  from  the  voters  in  those 
districts  intimations  that  they  would  require  to  be 
paid  for  their  votes  ?.^I  do  not  remember  having 
received  any  intimation  of  it.  I  think  there  was 
some  conversation  with  Samuel  Wilkes,  of  Hart- 
pnry ;  but  what  it  was  I  do  not  remember. 

6065.  You  do  not  remember  what  that  conversation 
was  ? — I  do  not  remember  it. 

6066.  Did  you  yourself  bribe  any  voters  ? — No, 
not  any. 

6067.  Do  you  know  of  any  person  having  been 
bribed  except  the  persons  whose  votes  were  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  these  different  parties  to 
whom  you  gave  the  money  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember 
any.  I  may  mention  that  two  men  named  Cooke  and 
Hyett  applied  to  me  for  money  ;  I  believe  they 
wanted  8/.,  which  they  afterwards  reduced  to  5/.,  but 
I  declined  to  give  it  to  them,  and  they  went  away, 
and  I  believe  they  were  afterwards  bribed  by  some 
other  person. 

6068.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  On  your  side  ?— I  believe 
they  voted  for  the  liberals.  A  man  named  Woodward 
applied  to  me  also  for  money;  I  think  he  said  he 
wanted  5/.  or  8/.,  I  do  not  remember  which.  It  was 
George  Woodward.  He  remained  some  time,  and  I 
declined  to  give  it  to  him  ;  he  afterwards  went  away 
and  polled  for  the  Conservatives. 

6069.  Have  you  any  other  conmiunication  to  make  ? 
—I  do  not  remember  anything  more.  I  believe  those 
are'  the  sums  I  received,  and  which  I  conveyed 
between  the  parties  ;  but  I  will  not  positively  swear, 
for  my  memory  does  not  serve  me  exactly  at  present 

6070.  (Mr.  Welford.)  You  knew  the  purpose  for 
which  those  sums  were  required  ? — Yes. 

6071.  You  have  stated  that  they  were  for  the 
purchase  of  votes  ? — Yes. 

6072.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Were  there  canvass  books 
kept  in  which  the  returns  were  entered  ?— There  was 
a  canvass  book  in  which  the  promises  were  entered. 

6073.  In  that  canvass  book  were  not  the  names  of 
those  voters  who  expected  bribes  entered  ? — No  ;  the 
canvass  book  contained  the  names  of  voters  who  we 
were  to  call  upon,  and  then  we  put  down  the  effect  of 
their  promises,  whether  for  Price,  or  for  Monk,  or  for 
Garden. 

6074.  What  I  wtmt  to  know  is,  whether  in  this 
canvass  book,  which  was  in  yoin*  custody,  any  entries 
were  made  or  any  marks  put  against  the  names  of 
those  persons  who  expected  bribes  ? — Not  in  the  can- 
vass books ;  there  were  slips  of  paper  handed  in  by 
the  parties,  against  which  were  entered  certain  sums 
of  money. 

6075.  What  became  of  them  ? — ^I  believe  I  had 
some  of  them,  and  destroyed  them  soon  after  the 
election.  Mr.  Isacke  also  had  some,  which  he  stated 
in  his  evidence  he  destroyed. 


J.E.  RoberU. 
3  Oct.  1859. 
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W.  P.  Price. 
S  Oct  18S9. 


WiLUAK  Philif  Pbice  swom  and  examined. 


6076.  (3fr.  Vaughan.)  You  were  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  this  city  ? — Yes. 

6077.  Do  you  remember  being  one  Sunday  evening 
at  the  Reform  Club  in  London  ? — ^Yes,  perfectly. 

6078.  The  Sunday  before  the  division  took  place 
on  Lord  John  Russell's  Amendment  ? — That  I  do  not 
remember  ;  it  was  the  Sunday  after  the  first  Speaker's 
lovce.  I  never  remained  in  town  on  a  Sunday,  ex- 
cept on  tho  occasion  of  attending  the  Speaker's  levee. 
I  think  it  was  tho  first  leveo  of  the  session. 

6079.  It  is  fixed  by  Mr.  Wilton  as  being  the  evening 
of  the  Sunday  before  the  division  took  place  on  Lord 
John  Russell's  Amendment  ? — ^I  have  no  doubt  it  was 
80,  but  I  do  not  remember  the  fact 

6080.  On  that  occasion  was  Mr.  Mofiatt  present  ? — 


Yes. 
6081. 
6082. 
6083. 


Was  Mr.  Innell  there  ? — ^Yes, 

And  Mr.  Wilton  ?— Yes. 

And  Mr.  Monk  also  ? — Mr.  Monk  was  sitting 
in  tho  hall  of  the  Reform  Club  ;  he  was  not  in  the 
room  where  Mr.  Mofiatt,  Mr.  Wilton,  and  Mr.  Innell 
were. 

6084.  Did  you  go  into  the  room  where  Mr.  Moffatt, 
Mr.  Wilton,  and  Mr.  Innell  were  ? — Yes,  I  did.  I 
had  just  returned  from  dining  with  a  friend  ;  it  was 
late  at  night,  and  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Mofiatt  was  in 
what  is  called  the  audience  room  of  the  club,  wishing 
to  see  me  ;  and  I  went  in  there  to  see  him. 

6085.  You  did  not  go  there  by  appointment  ? — ^No. 
I  went  because  the  porter  said  that  Mr.  Mofiatt  was 
in  the  audience  room,  and  wished  to  see  me.  I  had 
seen  Mr.  Mofi'att  before  on  the  same  day,  and  Mr. 
Wilton  also. 

6086.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which  took 
place  between  you,  was  there  anything  said  as  to  the 
money  that  would  be  required  for  the  contest  at 
Gloucester  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

6087.  What  was  said  ? — I  was  only  a  very  short 
time  in  the  room.  Mr.  Mofiatt  said  that  he  would 
like  to  speak  to  me,  and  we  went  out  into  the  large 
hall  of  the  Reform  Club.  I  almost  think  it  will  be 
better  that  I  should  tell  you,  I  had  seen  Mr.  Wilton 
and  Mr.  Innell  there  in  the  morning ;  they  called 
upon  me  before  I  was  up.  I  think  they  had 
come  up  by  the  mail  train  on  the  Saturday  night. 
I  did  not  get  down  to  breakfast  that  morning  till 
ten  o'clock,  when  I  saw  them.  They  said  they  had 
come  up  in  consequence  of  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley 
having  declined  to  come  forward,  in  order  to  get,  if 
they  could,  some  other  candidate  ;  and  they  asked  me 
if  I  would  name  one.  I  said  I  would  not  take  upon 
myself  to  nominate  a  person  who  was  to  be  my  col- 
league, but  I  named  two  or  three  gentlemen  who,  I  be- 
lieved, would  be  willing  to  stand ;  and  I  also  gave  them 
a  note  to  Sir  William  Hayter,  who,  I  thought,  would 
be  able  to  give  them  some  other  names.  I  think  our 
interview  did  not  last  ten  minutes.  I  saw  them  again 
in  the  afternoon,  after,  as  they  said,  they  had  seen  Sir 
William  Hayter,  and  they  said  they  had  considered 
all  the  different  names  Uiat  had  been  suggested  to 
them,  and  thought  that  Mr.  Monk  was  the  candidate 
most  likely  to  be  adopted  in  Gloucester.  I  said,  I 
was  very  glad  to  hear  that,  because  he  was  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  him  repre- 
senting the  city.  Lord  Monk  happened  to  come  into 
the  Reform  Club  at  the  time,  and  I  told  him  what 
had  taken  place.  He  said,  "  Why,  I  have  only  just 
left  Monk  at  the '  Travellers,'  next  door  ;  let  me  go  and 
fetch  him  in."  In  two  or  three  minutes  from  that 
time  he  returned  with  Mr.  Monk,  and  I  left  them 
talking  in  the  hall  with  Sir  William  Hayter,  who  had 
come  in  in  the  meantime.  I  observed,  when  I  was 
reading,  for  the  first  time,  some  of  the  evidence  to  day, 
in  the  newspaper,  ihat  some  questions  had  been  asked 
as  to  Mr.  Parkes ;  and  I  think  it  right  to  say,  that 
Mr.  Parkes  happened  to  come  into  tiie  club  at  that 
time,  and  being  intimate  with  him  I  went  and  spoke 
to  him.  I  believe  that  was  the  first,  and  almost  the  only 
thing,  Mr.  Parkes  had  to  do  with  it  until  he  was  asked 


by  Sir  William  Hayter  to  take  charge  of  the  money, 
which  I  will  speak  to  presently. .  I  think  it  right  to 
mention  that,  because  there  does  seem  to  be  some  im- 
pression that  Mr.  Parkes  had  something  to  do  with  this 
transaction,  whereas  I  do  not  believe  he  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  matter,  and,  therefore,  he  ought  not  to 
lie  under  the  suspicion  of  it.  I  was  going  out  to  dine 
with  a  friend,  and  left  them  all  together,  as  I  have 
stated  in  the  Reform  Club.  When  I  returned,  the 
porter  said  that  Mr.  Mofiatt  was  in  the  audience 
room  with  some  gentlemen,  and  would  like  to  see  me. 
I  saw  him,  and  ho  told  me  that  Mr.  Innell  and  Mr. 
Wilton  had  proposed  to  him,  as  Mr.  Monk's  friend, 
that  Mr.  Monk  should  come  down  to  contest  the  city, 
and  he  said  something  about  the  expenses.  He  said, 
"  They  say  the  expenses  of  the  two  candidates  should 
not  exceed  1,200A  I  do  not  think  he  said  any  more 
in  that  room,  but  he  went  out  with  me  into  the  hall, 
and  he  then  said  to  me  that  they  had  been  considering 
something  about  the  mode  in  which  these  expenses 
should  be  divided ;  and  he  said,  I  think,  that  there 
were  two  principles  upon  which  a  division  might  be 
made. 

6088.  Mr.  Mofiatt  and  yourself  were  in  the  hall 
apart  from  the  others  ? — ^Yes. 

6089.  {Mr.  Wel/ord.)  Who  told  you  that  the  ex- 
penses would  be  1,200/.  ? — Mr.  Moffatt.  I  understood 
the  question  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  applied  to 
Mr.  Mofiatt.  Ho  told  me  he  understood  that  they 
would  not  exceed  1,200/.,  and  that  there  were  two 
principles  upon  which  the  whole  expenses  might  be 
divided.  I  am  not  very  clear  as  to  what  part  of  this 
conversation  took  place  in  the  room  ;  but,  certainly, 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  in  the  hall. 

6090.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  understand  you  to  say, 
that  part  of  the  conversation  which  you  are  now  nar- 
rating may  have  taken  place  in  the  room  where  all 
the  other  gentlemen  were  together  ? — No  doubt  it 
might.  There  is  no  doubt  my  principal  conversation 
with  Mr.  Moffatt  was  in  the  hall,  but  I  was  in  the 
room  with  the  other  two  gentlemen  four  or  five 
minutes,  and  some  part  of  the  conversation  probably 
did  take  place  there.  Mr.  Moffatt  said,  "  There  are 
two  principles  upon  which  these  expenses  may  be 
divided.  You  may  either  divide  them  equally,  your 
seat  being  made  safe  ;  or  they  may  be  divided,  Mr. 
Monk  bearing  a  larger  proportion  than  yourself,  and 
each  taking  bis  own  chance."  I  said  that  I  objected 
to  the  first  mode,  because  I  did  not  believe  in  the  first 
place  that  my  seat  was  in  any  danger ;  in  the  second 
place,  if  it  was  in  any  danger  I  did  not  believe  that 
it  was  in  the  power  of  anybody  to  guarantee  it ;  and 
in  the  third  place,  I  said  I  had  always  observed  in 
fighting  battles  of  that  kind  that  there  was  a  great 
loss  of  electoral  strength  when  you  made  up  your 
mind  at  the  beginning  who  you  meant  to  win  with, 
and  that  I  thought  the  only  way  in  fighting  such 
battles  was  for  each  to  take  his  own  chance  ;  that  was 
the  principle  I  had  always  observed  ;  and,  therefore, 
I  led  him  to  suppose  that  I  preferred  that  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  expenses. 

6091.  Did  you  intend  to  represent  to  him  that  yon 
would  rather  stand  upon  your  own  foundation,  and 
let  Mr.  Monk  contest  the  election  on  his  own  foun- 
dation without  reference  to  yourself  ? — I  ought  to 
explain  upon  that  point  that  I  was  at  that  time  very 
much  in  the  condition  of  poor  Mr.  Henley,  who  was 
walking  about  with  a  mask  on  his  face,  for  I  had  really 
no  intention  to  stand  at  all,  I  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  retire  from  Parliament.  I  was  in  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Swann,  and  also  with  other 
parties,  but  chiefly  with  them,  as  to  my  intention  of 
retiring  ;  I  was  consulting  them  as  to  the  best  mode 
in  which  the  announcement  should  be  made,  and  the 
time  at  which  it  should  be  made  ;  and  as  we  had  not 
determined  that,  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  tell  these 
gentlemen  what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  I  was  there- 
fore obh'ged  rather  to  allow  it  to  be  assumed  that  I 
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intended  to  stand,  though  in  fact  I  did  not  intend  to 
stand  at  all. 

6092.  You  did  not  tell  Mr.  Moffatt  you  did  not 
intend  to  stand  ? — No ;  I  could  not  tell  them  that 
which  I  had  not  then  made  public  in  Gloucester. 

6093.  That,  I  understand  you  to  say,  was  the 
feeling  in  your  mind  at  the  moment  ? — ^Certainly;  it 
was  not  only  my  feeling,  but  it  was  my  positive  in- 
tention, as  can  be  proved  to  you  by  the  witnesses  I 
have  named,  Mr.  Swann  and  Mr.  Ellis. 

6094.  At  the  time,  when  you  had  the  conversation 
of  which  you  have  spoken  at  the  Reform  Club,  was 
anything  said  about  the  amount  of  the  expenses  beyond 
that  which  you  have  stated  ? — ^I  do  not  recollect  that  a 
word  more  passed  upon  the  subject.  I  think,  on  one 
occasion,  this  was  stated,  that  a  calculation  or  a  sort  of 
programme  had  been  made  as  to  what  the  expenses 
would  be,  bringing  it  out  to  1,200/. ;  and  what  I 
understood  them  to  say  was,  that  1,200/.  would  be 
the  probable  amount ;  but  I  think  that  some  one, 
either  Mr.  Wilton,  Mr.  Innell,  or  Mr.  Moffatt  said, 
"  But  at  all  events,  they  will  not  exceed  1,300/." 

6095.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Moffatt  how  much  you 
thought  the  election  would  cost  Mr.  Monk  ? — I  did. 

6096.  How  much  did  you  think  it  would  cost 
him  ? — Mr.  Moffatt  was  consulted  by  Mr.  Monk,  and 
not  knowing  much  about  Gloucester,  he  naturally 
enough  consulted  me,  and  asked  me  what  was  the 
political  condition  of  Gloucester,  what  were  the  pros- 
pects of  success  for  Mr.  Monk,  and  what  I  thought 
the  expenses  of  the  election  would  be  ?  I  expressed 
a  clear  opinion  as  to  the  political  condition  of  Glou- 
cester, and  as  to  Mr.  Monk's  prospects  of  success. 
As  to  the  expenses  I  said,  "  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
Mr.  Monk's  may  be,  but  I  can  tell  you  what  mine 
have  been,  and  from  that  you  may  draw  your  own 
inference."  I  told  him  my  first  election  in  1852 
had  cost  a  little  over  800/.,  which  included  a  sum  of 
125/.,  I  think,  which  I  gave  to  the  Mayor  to  distri- 
bute among  different  charities,  in  place  of  being 
chaired,  to  which  I  had  a  great  objection.  I  said 
that  my  election  in  1857  had  cost  about  350/. ;  that  I 
did  not  suppose  Mr.  Monk  would  be  able  to  contest 
the  city  at  quite  as  Uttlo  expense  as  myself,  by  reason 
of  not  having  the  same  local  connexion  with  it  that 
I  had  ;  but  that  I  thought  that  500/.  was  about  the 
sum  his  election  ought  to  cost. 

6097.  You  did  not  say  from  500/.  to  1000/.  ?— No; 
I  said,  "  You  may  draw  your  inference  from  what  I 
have  told  you,  but  my  own  opinion  is,  that  500/.  is 
what  Mr.  Monk's  election  ought  to  cost." 

6098.  Did  that  statement  by  yourself  give  rise  to 
any  further  discussion  between  you  and  Mr.  Moffatt 
at  that  time  on  the  subject  of  the  amount  ? — None 
whatever,  that  I  recollect. 

6099.  Had  anything  been  said  by  Mr.  Moffatt  to 
yourself  with  regard  to  any  communication  being  made 
by  you  to  him  in  the  event  of  your  wishing  to  make 
a  communication  which  you  had  rather  not  make  to 
Mr.  Monk  ? — Yes ;  I  do  not  think  it  was  in  that 
form.  I  do  not  think  it  was  that  evening,  but  the 
following  morning.  I  am  not  very  clear  about  that. 
My  reason  for  thinking  that  it  was  on  the  Monday 
morning  is,  that  I  am  pretty  sure  it  was  after 
Mr.  Monk  had  accepted  the  invitation  to  stand,  and 
that  was  not  till  the  following  morning. 

6100.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  communication 
that  was  made  by  Mr.  Moffatt  to  yourself? — ^Mr. 
Mofiatt  said  to  me,  "  1  have  advised  Monk  to  accept, 
and  he  has  accepted  the  invitation."  I  said  "  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  it ;  and  I  hope  he  will  represent 
Gloucester  for  the  rest  of  his  life."  He  said,  "  I 
shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  write  to  me  when 
the  election  comes  off,  and  let  me  know  from  time 
to  time  how  the  canvass  goes  on  ;  and  if  there  is 
anything  you  wish  to  say  on  the  business  of  the 
election  you  may  write  to  me."  What  I  understood 
him  to  mean  by  that  was,  that  he  was  acting  as 
Mr.  Monk's  adviser  and  friend,  and  any  suggestion  or 
communication  1  might  think  it  expedient  to  make  I 


might  make  to  him,  and  I  treated  it  rather  as  an  in-     W.  P.  Price. 
vitation  to  do  so.  

6101.  Did  you  consider  that  that  statement  by     8  Oct  1859. 
Mr.  Moffatt  implied  that  there  might  be  something 

that  it  would  be  desirable  that  he  should  learn  from  you, 
but  which  it  was  not  desirable  Mr.  Monk  should  learn 
from  you,  with  reference  to  the  expenses  ? — No,  indeed, 
I  did  not ;  I  did  not  consider  it  in  that  light  at  the  time. 
I  thought  it  rather  meant,  that  as  Mr.  Monk  was 
going  down  to  a  place  to  which  he  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  stranger,  and  as  I  knew  a  great  deal 
more  than  he  could  know  as  to  the  political  move- 
ments of  the  place,  he  thought  I  might  have  some 
suggestion  to  make  to  Mr.  Monk  as  to  the  business  of 
the  election,  which  I  had  better  make  to  him  ;  but  I 
did  not  consider  that  for  a  moment  to  be  intended  to 
apply  to  any  communications  that  I  wished  to  keep 
secret  from  Mr.  Monk  in  any  way  whatever. 

6102.  You  had  communications  with  Mr.  Moffatt 
in  the  House  of  Commons  after  that,  had  you  not  ? — 
I  have  no  recollection  that  I  had.  If  he  has  stated 
so  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  correct.  I  was  not  a  great 
deal  in  town  after  that. 

6103.  If  you  had  any  further  communication  with 
him,  it  was  not  of  a  material  character  ? — Certainly 
not. 

6104.  After  the  division  on  Lord  John  Russell's 
amendment  did  you  leave  town  and  come  into  the 
country  ? — Yes,  1  did. 

6105.  Had  you  any  further  personal  communica- 
tion with  Mr.  Moffatt  about  this  matter  ? — I  do  not 
remember  to  have  had  any  personal  communication  at 
all  with  him. 

6106.  Did  you  write  in  the  first  instance,  or  did 
you  write  in  answer  to  any  letter  sent  to  you  by 
Mr.  Moffatt  ?— No ;  I  had  no  letter  from  Mr.  Moffatt. 

6107.  Had  you  any  letter  from  Sir  William  Hay- 
ter  ? — No,  none  whatever  from  anybody. 

6108.  I  think  you  %vroto  two  letters  to  Mr.  Moffatt 
on  the  subject  of  the  election  ? — Yes. 

6109.  Can  you  state  what  the  date  of  the  first  letter 
was  ? — No,  I  cannot  state  the  date  of  either  of  tliem  ; 
the  first  letter  must  have  been  written  probably  ten 
or  twelve  days  before  the  election,  and  the  second 
probably  one  or  two  days  before  the  nomination. 

6110.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  first  letter  that 
yon  wrote  to  him  ? — About  the  time,  or  probably  a 
week  before  I  wrote  that  letter,  I  was  spoken  to 
several  times  by  Mr.  Wilton  and  by  Mr.  Innell  about 
money  for  Mr.  Monk.  I  understood  they  had  a  great 
many  messengers  employed,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
they  should  be  paid,  and  my  answer  always  was, 
"  Any  money  that  I  owe  Mr.  Ellis  will  pay  you  on  my 
account,  but  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Monk's 
money  ;'*  nevertheless  this  matter  was  mentioned  to 
me  repeatedly,  sometimes  in  the  streets,  and  sometimes 
in  my  own  office ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  my  tvriting 
the  letter  it  was  mentioned  rather  more  urgently  than 
usual,  and  I  then  recollected  the  invitation  that 
Mr.  Moffatt  had  given  to  me  to  communicate  with 
him  if  I  thought  it  necessary.  In  the  early  stage  of 
the  proceedings  I  had  very  strongly  advised  Mr.  Monk 
to  bring  down  his  own  private  solicitor  to  Gloucester 
as  his  agent,  and  if  he  could  not  bring  down  his  own 
private  solicitor  to  bring  down  a  London  parliamen- 
tary agent,  or  some  person  to  conduct  the  election  on 
his  behalf.  He  felt  some  difficulty  about  that ;  he 
said  that  his  own  private  solicitor  was  a  Conservative, 
and  was  generally  speaking  retained  on  Conservative 
elections  ;  that  he  could  not  bring  him  ;  that  he  ob- 
jected to  take  down  any  other  Tiondon  solicitor, 
because  he  thought  it  might  create  some  jealousy,  and 
that  he  should  endeavour  to  make  the  best  arrange- 
ment he  could  in  Gloucester,  and  that  he  should  ask 
Mr.  Robert  Wilton  to  act  for  him.  I  told  him  I  was 
almost  sure  Mr.  Robert  Wilton  would  not  act,  as 
I  had  understood  that  ho  did  not  intend  again  to 
act  in  elections.  I  know  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
selecting  an  agent,  and,  consequently,  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  the  payment  of  the  preliminary  ex- 
penses.    I  thought  that  that  was  precisely  the  kind 
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of  difficulty  which  Mr.  Moffatt  had  contemplated 
when  he  invited  me  to  communicate  Mrith  him,  and  I 
wrote  a  very  short  letter  to  him  in  Mr.  Ellis'*  office, 
stating  that  the  canvass  had  been  far  more  satisfactory 
than  I  had  had  any  reason  to  anticipate,  but  that 
Mr.  Monk  had  not  yet  selected  an  agent, — that  things 
were  consequently  in  a  good  deal  of  confusion, — that  I 
hoped  he  would  select  one  soon,— 4ind  that  in  the  mean- 
time I  thought  it  expedient  that  a  sum  of  500/.  should 
be  provided  ready  to  be  transmitted  to  his  agent  as 
soon  as  he  was  appointed.  Of  course  the  reason  why 
I  mentioned  that  was  that  these  gentleman  had  so 
repeatedly  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject  of  money. 

61 1 1.  Did  you  say  how  that  money  should  be  trans- 
mitted ? — I  have  no  recollection  that  I  did,  but  I  am 
sure  if  I  mentioned  any  mode  of  transmitting  it,  it 
would  be  by  private  hand.  The  note  was  written  in 
a  great  hurry  in  Mr.  Ellis's  office,  and  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  say  what  its  exact  wording  may  have  been  ; 
but  I  am  sure  that  if  I  expressed  any  opinion  as  to 
iJie  mode  in  which  the  money  should  be  transmitted, 
I  should  have  said,  that  I  should  recommend  its  being 
sent  by  private  hand. 

6112.  Why  should  you  suggest  that  the  money 
should  be  sent  by  private  hand  ? — Of  course  I  expected 
that  you  would  ask  me  that  question,  and  1  have 
thought  of  it  repeatedly.  I  did  not  know  any  other 
mode  of  sending  it.  It  has  been  said,  Why  not  send 
it  through  a  bank  ?  If  I  had  asked  that  the  money 
should  be  sent  to  me  I  should  have  said  "  Pay  it  to 
Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co.,  to  my  credit  with  the 
Gloucestershire  Banking  Company ;"  but  first  of  all 
I  did  not  know  who  was  to  send  the  money,  and  in 
the  next  place  I  did  not  know  who  was  going  to 
receive  the  money  ;  and  therefore,  contemplating  that 
this  money  would  have  to  come  down  at  a  moment's 
notice,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  was  to  send  it  down  by  a  clerk.  His  rail- 
way fare  would  cost  no  more  than  the  commission 
that  would  be  charged  by  a  banker  for  transmitting 
it,  and  it  would  come  down  in  half  the  time. 

6113.  You  did  not  say  "send  it  by  a  clerk"  did 
you  ? — I  do  not  know  what  words  Mr.  Moffatt  says 
I  used  ;  I  think  I  saw  something  about  "  trustworthy  " 
or  "  trusty."  I  have  no  doubt  I  used  any  word  he 
repeated  :  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  I  should 
have  asked  him  to  send  it  by  some  trustworthy 
person,  and  if  Mr.  Moffatt  says  I  did  I  have  no  doubt 
he  is  correct. 

61 14.  Did  you,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Moffatt,  mention 
anything  about  the  person  to  whom  the  money  was 
to  bo  sent  ? — ^Not  in  the  first  letter,  for  I  did  not 
know. 

6115.  Did  you  in  the  second  letter? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

61 16.  Which  Mr.  Wilton  was  it  who  came  to  you 
with  Mr.  Innell  before  you  wrote  that  first  letter  ?— 
Mr.  John  Wilton. 

6117.  I  think  you  say  the  second  letter  was  written 
about  two  days  before  the  nomination  ? — I  think 
about  that. 

6118.  And  in  that  letter  you  stated  that  the  money 
should  be  sent  to  Mr.  John  Wilton  ? — I  did. 

6119.  An  agent  had  been  appointed  at  that  time, 
had  there  not,  for  Mr.  Monk  ? — No. 

6120.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  second  letter  F 
— I  should  think  the  second  letter,  which  was  written 
either  to  Sir  William  Hayter  or  to  Mr.  Moffatt,  (I 
think  it  was  to  Mr.  Moffatt,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure 
which,)  was  to  this  effect^  "  Send  the  money  to  Mr. 
John  Wilton,  King  Street,  Gloucester ;"  I  do  not 
think  there  was  a  word  more  or  less. 

6121.  You  are  not  sure  to  whom  that  second 
letter  was  addressed  ? — I  am  not  very  certain  about 
it.  I  remember,  in  my  first  letter,  suggesting  to 
Mr.  Moffatt  that,  if  he  was  going  down  to  Ashburton, 
he  had  better  leave  the  money  with  Sir  William 
Hayter,  who  I  knew  would,  most  likely,  bo  the  last 
member  in  town,  and  therefore  I  may  have  written  to 
him,  but  I  am  not  clear  as  to  that.  I  think,  having 
stated  that  in  my  first  letter,  it  is  very  possible  that 


I  may  have  written  my  second  letter  to  Sir  William 
Hayter,  assuming  Mr.  Moffatt  at  that  sime  to  be 
at  Ashburton. 

6122.  You  are  quite  sure  that  you  did  state  that  in 
your  first  letter  to  Mr.  Moffatt  ? — I  am  quite  certain 
of  it  I  am  very  sorry  that  1  did  do  so,  for  it  has  led 
Sir  William  Hayter  into  all  this  unpleasantness,  but 
the  fault  is  entirely  my  own ;  I  am  entirely  responsible 
for  it ;  I  certainly  did  make  that  recommendation. 

6123.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  when  you  wrote 
that  second  letter,  two  days  before  the  nomination, 
that  money  either  was  lodged,  or  was  about  to  be 
lodged,  at  the  County  of  Gloucester  Bank  ? — No,  I 
did  not. 

6124.  You  have  since  he.'urd,  have  you  not,  that  200/. 
was  placed  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Eobert  Wilton  there  ? 
— Yes.  I  think  I  have  seen  that  stated  in  the  Glou- 
cester paper  this  morning  ;  I  have  seen  some  of  the 
evidence  on  my  way  down. 

6125.  That  was  a  fact  not  within  your  knowledge 
at  that  time  ? — It  was  certainly  not  within  my  know- 
ledge at  the  time  when  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Moffatt. 

6126.  Have  you  the  letters  which  were  written  to 
you  by  Mr.  Moffatt,  on  this  subject  ? — No  ;  I  have 
only  had  one  letter  from  Mr.  Moffat,  and  I  looked  for 
that  some  time  ago,  and  was  much  surprised  at  not 
being  able  to  find  it,  because  I  never  destroy  letters  ; 
that  letter  was  written  to  me  from  Ashburton,  and 
I  suppose  Mr.  Moffatt  not  knowing  my  addre8.s,  di- 
rected it  to  me  at  the  committee  room,  Gloucester.  I 
did  not  get  the  letter,  therefore,  with  my  other  letters 
in  the  morning,  but  when  I  got  into  Gloucester  I 
found  that  and  half-a-dozen  other  notes  and  circulars, 
and  things  of  that  sort,  on  the  chimney-piece  in  the 
committee  room ;  I  opened  them  in  a  great  hurry  one 
after  another  ;  they  were  most  of  them  that  kind  of 
communication  which  you  receive  at  election  times 
recommending  mo  to  call  on  Mr.  A.B.,  or  Mr.  C.D., 
and  80  on,  and  I  threw  them  in  the  fire,  and  Mr. 
Moffatt's  with  them,  I  suppose  ;  I  recollect  distinctly 
throwing  those  letters  all  into  the  fire,  and  with  them 
I  suppose  I  threw  Mr.  Moffatt's.  I  know  it  was  a 
very  short  communication  ;  it  simply  said,  "  I  have 
seen  Sir  William  Hayter  behind  the  Speaker's  chair  ; 
I  have  provided  the  money,  and  he  will  take  charge 
of  it  when  I  go  to  Ashburton."' 

6127.  I  thought  you  said  just  now  that  Mr.  Moffatt 
stated  that  he  had  seen  Sir  William  Hayter,  and  that 
Sir  William  Hayter  would  take  charge  of  the  money 
when  Mr.  Moffatt  went  to  Ashburton  ? —  Tliis  was 
about  twelve  days  before  the  election  ;  Mr.  Moffatt 
was  canvassing  at  Ashburton  ;  he  was  then  returning 
to  town,  and  then  going  down  again  to  his  election, 
and  I  have  a  strong  recollection  that  Mr.  Moffatt's 
letter  was  posted  from  Ashburton,  and  that  was  how 
I  accounted  for  his  sending  it  to  me  at  the  committee 
room  in  Gloucester ;  I  supposed  that  he  had  not  my 
letter  with  him  ;  however,  I  may  be  mistaken  about 
that ;  that  is  my  impression,  but  it  is  only  an  impres- 
sion. I  have  a  strong  impression  that  the  letter  was 
written  from  Ashburton,  though  I  can  hardly  tell  you 
why  I  have  that  impression  ;  the  substance  of  the 
letter,  however,  remains  the  same  ;  I  never  received 
more  than  one  letter  fi-om  Mr.  Moffatt,  and  I  have  an 
impression  that  that  letter  came  from  Ashburton. 

6128.  What  was  the  great  urgency  of  the  case,  as 
it  was  represented  to  you  by  Mr.  Wilton  and  Mr. 
Innell,  when  you  wrote  the  second  letter  ? — They 
came  to  me  and  said,  "Did  you  write,  as  you 
promised  you  would,  to  Mr.  Moffatt  ?  "  I  said,  "  Yes 
I  did ;"  they  said,  "  Did  he  say  he  would  obtain 
any  money  ?"  I  said,  "  Yes,  he  has  obtained  500/.,  to 
be  paid  to  Mr.  Monk's  agent,  when  he  is  appointed." 
One  of  them  then  said  to  me,  "  Well,  there  is  no 
agent  at  all  appointed  ;  we  must  have  money  to  pay 
these  messengers,  and  to  pay  the  Sheriff,  and  other 
expenses  ;  will  you  order  the  money  to  be  sent  to  us?" 
I  said,  "  Well,  the  money  was  procured  to  bo  sent  to 
Mr.  Monk's  agont."  They  replied,  "  \Vf  invited  Mr. 
Monk  to  stand  s  the  arrangement  was  entered  into 
with  us  ;  we  are  responsible  for  his  return  ;"  and  they 
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intimated  ^at  I  ought  to  look  upon  them  in  the  light 
of  his  agents  ;  and  it  certainly  struck  me  that,  in  the 
absence  of  any  direct  appointment,  there  was  nobody 
who  the  law  would  recognize  in  preference  to  them  as 
his  agent,  and  I  said,  "  Are  you  agreed  as  to  the  party 
to  whom  I  shall  send  it  ?"  Mr.  lunell  said,  "  Yes,  send 
it  to  Mr.  John  Wilton."  Upon  that  I  wrote  the 
second  letter. 

6129.  Were  you  aware  that  any  portion  of  that 
money  was  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  corruption  ? — 
Certainly  not;  that  500/.  I  wrote  for  was  precisely  the 
sum  whidi  was  arrived  at  as  a  sort  of  average 
between  the  expenses  of  my  own  election  in  1852  and 
in  1857. 

6130.  In  what  way  did  you  consider  that  50W. 
would  be  required  to  be  spent  before  the  nomination? 
— I  do  not  know  that  I  inferred  at  all  that  it  would 
be  paid  before  the  the  election  came  on. 

6131.  In  what  way  did  you  consider  the  500/. 
would  be  spent  before  the  day  of  nomination  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  I  did  suppose  it  would  be  spent  before 
the  day  of  nomination  ;  I  knew  that  they  had  a  great 
number  of  messengers  that  were  clamouring  to  be 
paid  ;  I  knew  that  they  had'to  pay  the  Sheriff's  ex- 
penses (which,  by  the  by,  were  very  exorbitant),  and 
many- other  expenses  besides. 

6132.  Where  was  the  urgency  of  getting  down  the 
500/.  at  that  time  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  was 
any  ui^ency. 

6133.  I  thought  you  said  Mr.  InneU  and  Mr.  Wil- 
ton were  urgent  for  money  for  the  payment  of  mes- 
sengers ? — Yes;  and  the  messengers  I  know  were  very 
mudi  clamouring  themselves  for  payment ;  they  fre- 
quently asked  me  for  money ;  I  knew  that  my  own 
agent,  Mr.  Ellis,  had  paid  some  money  for  the  purpose 
of  satisfying  them,  and  I  assumed  tixst  this  was  for 
the  same  purpose. 

6134.  Did  you  know  what  number  of  messengers 
were  employed  ? — I  did  not  know  the  number  that 
were  employed  until  Mr.  Monk  said  to  me  one  day, 
"  Do  you  know  there  are  a  much  larger  number  of 
messengers  than  I  think  necessary  ?"  I  said  I 
had  only  seen  about  ten  or  fifteen.  He  told  me 
there  were  something  like  70.  I  said,  "  If  so,  we 
ought  to  have  known  it;  let  them  be  turned  off;"  and 
they  were  turned  off,  a  lai^  number  of  them.  I 
think  they  were  reduced  to  about  30. 

6135.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Was  this  before  the  election  ? 
— Yes,  a  week  before  the  election,  I  should  think. 

6136.  You  were  told  they  were  reduced  ? — ^Yes. 

6137.  You  did  not  know  it  as  a  fact  ? — No ;  the 
moment  I  was  told  this,  we  went  together  to  the  com- 
mitte  room,  and  asked  if  it  was  the  fact  that  all  these 
men  were  taken  on,  and  finding  that  it  was,  we 
ordered  them  to  be  discharged. 

6138.  What  do  you  mean  by  "we"?— Mr.  Monk 
and  myself. 

6139.  It  was  Mr.  Monk  who  told  you  there  were 
a  great  number  of  messengers  employed  ? — Yes ;  I 
was  not  in  Gloucester  a  great  deal ;  I  do  not  live  in 
Gloucester,  I  knew  very  little  of  what  took  place. 

6140.  {Mr.  Vauffhan.)  Were  you  aware  that  there 
were  as  many  as  120  messengers  employed  ? — No, 
I  was  not ;  Mr.  Monk  told  me  there  were  70. 

6141.  They  were  employed  down  to  the  day  of  the 
election  ? — ^I  was  not  aware  of  that ;  I  should  think 
tiie  largest  number  of  messengers  I  ever  saw  about 
the  committee  room  must  have  been  20  ;  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  saw  so  many  as  that.  I  was  trying 
to  see  if  I  could  find  the  date  of  the  interview  at  the 
Beform  Club,  but  I  have  no  memorandum  that  leads 
me  to  it  at  all.  I  think  it  was  in  the  morning  ;  it 
was  the  Sunday  after  the  Speaker's  levee ;  I  do  not 
know  what  day  that  was. 

6142.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  all  election 
expenses  ought  to  be  paid  through  the  election  au- 
ditor ? ^No,  I  am  not ;  I  am  only  aware  of  it  because 

I  saw  in  the  paper  that  that  question  had  been  asked, 
and  that  some  remark  had  been  made  upon  it.  I  was 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  time  when  the  Corrupt 
Practices  at  Elections  Act  was  passed  ;  I  know  that 


every  attempt  that  was  made  to  introduce  a  clause     W.  P.  PHee, 

which  would  have  made  that  bill  effective  was  always  

opposed.    I  always  looked  upon  it  just  as  that  homage     "^  ^'*  ^®"' 

which  is  paid  by  vice  to  virtue,  and  always  had  a 

great  contempt  for  it,  and  have  never  read  it  since  it 

was  passed.     I  recollect  a  remark   made  by  Lord 

Edward  Fitzgerald,  that  "  a  rank  majority  may  give  a 

nation  law,   but  cannot  give   that  law   authority." 

I  believe  that  if  you  were  to  re-enact  it  to-morrow 

by  acclamation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nobody 

would  pay  the  least  regard  to  it.    I  think  it  was  a 

delusion  from  beginning  to  end. 

6143.  Do  you,  when  you  say  that,  express  your 
own  opinion  only  or  the  opinion  of  other  members  of 
the  House  of  Conunons  ? — I  rever  heard  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  who  did  not  express  himself 
in  the  same  way  about  it.  I  do  not  think  it  can  have, 
or  was  ever  intended  to  have,  the  slightest  effect  in 
checking  corruption.  I  believe  the  only  thing  it  has 
done  has  been  this,  that  it  has  got  rid  of  some  prac- 
tices which  used  to  obtain  at  elections  before  the  time 
of  its  enactment,  such  as  bands  and  colours  and  chair* 
ing,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  I  believe  that 
the  money  that  used  to  be  spent  in  that  way  is 
now  spent,  and  perhaps  more,  in  other  ways. 

6144.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  mean  to  represent 
that,  in  your  opinion,  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  joined  in  passing  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  they  never  intended  should  be  effective  ? — ^I 
think  a  great  many  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  took  no  part  in  it,  when  they  found  that 
every  clause  tending  to  make  the  Act  effective  was 
r^ected;  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  took  no  further  trouble  about  it ;  but  I  am 
quite  sure  I  never  heard  any  Member  of  Parliament 
state  that  he  thought  the  Act  was  of  the  slightest 
value,  or  was  ever  intended  to  be  of  any  value. 

6145.  (Mr.  Vaughan.')  If  you  had  known  at  the 
time  when  you  wrote  to  London  that  all  election 
expenses  ought  to  be  paid  through  the  election 
auditor,  should  you  have  thought  it  so  ui^ent  to  have 
the  500/.  iu  Gloucester  ? — That  is  asking  me,  in  other 
words,  whether,  if  I  had  known  the  law  I  would 
have  broken  the  law.  I  think,  if  the  matter  had 
been  brought  to  my  notice,  I  might  not  have  done  so; 
I  might  have  thought  it  advisable  not  to  do  it ;  but 
it  never  occurred  to  me  ;  I  never  thought  of  the  Act. 
That  is  the  only  answer  I  can  give  to  the  question. 

6146.  Are  you  aware  that  it  requires  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  if  there  is.  a  contested  election,  to 
purchase  the  votes  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  con- 
stituents ? — ^I  do  not  believe  it  at  all.  I  mean  to  say, 
we  do  not  require  it  for  the  liberal  party.  I  know  a 
good  deal  about  elections  in  Gloucester,  and  I  say  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  large  sum  of  money  is  necessary 
for  that  purpose. 

6147.  Wliat  sum  of  money  have  you  yourself  paid 
in  this  last  election  ? — ^I  paid  the  exact  amount 
returned  in  the  auditor's  accotmt. 

6148.  450/.  odd  ? — Something  of  that  sort. 

6149.  And  you  Iiave  paid  no  more  to  any  person  ? 
—Not  a  shilling ;  and  that  is  100/.  more  than  my 
election  cost  me  in  1857,  and  100/.  more  than  my 
election  would  have  cost  me  in  1859,  if  it  had  been 
conducted  on  my  own  account. 

6150.  Has  any  application  been  made  to  you  for 
any  more  money  ?— -Not  a  shilling. 

6151.  Are  you  aware  of  any  debts  being  still  out- 
standing to  persons  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
canvass  for  the  Libend  candidates  ? — ^I  have  never 
heard  a  word  of  it. 

6152.  At  all  events,  as  far  as  yon  are  concerned, 
no  claim  has  been  made  upon  you  in  respect  of  them  ? 
—Not  a  shilling  of  any  kind  whatever ;  I  should  be 
very  much  surprised  if  there  were. 

6153.  Did  you  come  to  any  agreement  at  all  with 
Mr.  Moffatt  in  London,  after  the  conversation  to 
which  you  have  before  referred,  as  to  a  distribution  of 
the  expenses  ? — No.  I  expressed  an  opinion,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  in  &vour  of  the  one  principle  on 
which  the  division  should  be  made  rather  than  the 
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W.  P.  Price,    other  ;  but  when  it  was  proposed  that  we  should 

settle  it  in  that  way,  I  said,  "  It  will  be  quite  time 

3  Occ  i859.     «  enough  to  settle  this  when  the  time  comes."    Of 
"      "  course,  what  I  meant  was,  that  the  time  never  would 

come,  because  I  had  not  the  least  intention  at  that  time 
of  standing,  and  instead  of  committing  myself,  there- 
fore,  one  way  or  the  other,  I  thought  that  was  the  best 
way  of  putting  it  off.  I  never  had  any  kind  of  agree- 
ment about  it,  beyond  expressing  an  opinion  in  favour 
of  a  division  by  thirds.  1  have  no  doubt  I  said  that 
which  led  Mr.  Moffatt  to  suppose  I  agreed  to  his 
proposal ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  did  consider  me  to 
have  said  so  ;  but  what  I  said  was,  "  I  agree  to  the 
principle,  but  it  will  be  quite  time  enough  to  consider 
it  when  the  time  comes." 

6154.  It  was  conditional  on  your  booming  a  candi- 
date ? — I  did  not  lead  him  to  doubt  that  I  intended 
to  become  a  candidate,  but  left  him  to  infer  that  that 
was  the  division  I  should  prefer  to  adopt  in  case 
Mr.  Monk  and  I  contested  the  city  jointly.  The  only 
arrangement  ever  made  as  to  the  payment  of  expenses 
was  when.  I  came  down  on  the  Thursday  night  after 
the  dissolution,  and  when,  for  the  first  time,  I  agreed 
to  contest  the  city. 

6155.  What  arrangement  was  made  then? — ^I  met 
a  great  many  gentlemen ;  I  do  not  remember  who 
they  were.  I  came  down  by  the  last  train  from 
London,  late  at  night ;  I  met  a  great  many  gentlemen 
at  the  King's  Head,  and,  of  course,  I  consulted  those 
who  I  knew  would  have  the  conduct  of  the  election. 
Mr.  Ellis,  my  own  solicitor  was  present,  and  I  said  to 
them  in  his  presence  that  I  was  perfectly  willing, 
having  agreed  to  stand,  to  pay  one  third  of  any  legiti- 
mate expenses.  I  said,  "Any  such  expenses  as 
Mr.  Ellis  passes."  And  on  the  following  morning, 
before  the  canvassing,  I  repeated  that  more  formally 
to  the  committee,  or  to  the  gentlemen  who  were 
sitting  in  the  committee  room,  in  the  house  adjoining 
the  Shire  Hall. 

6156.  Were  you  at  all  aware  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion to  resort  to  bribery  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
your  return  or  the  return  of  Mr.  Monk  ? — Certainly 
not.  I  am  quite  sure  there  was  no  such  intention  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Monk,  and  I  need  not  say  there  was 
no  such  intention  on  my  own  part,  because  I  never 
had  occasion  to  resort  to  bribery. 

6157.  When  were  you  first  a  candidate  for  Glou- 
cester?— In  1847. 

6158.  You  did  not,  on  that  occasion,  go  to  the  poll 
I  think  ? — No  ;  I  canvassed,  but  I  retired  the  night 
before  the  nomination.        < 

6159.  Was  that  because  you.  found  the  result  of 
your  canvass  not  sufficiently  favourable  ? — No  ;  quite 
the  reverse.  The  reason  was  tliis : — ^I  came  forward 
on  that  occasion  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Phillpotts. 
Mr.  Phillpotts  did  not  retire  until  the  canvass  had 
been  half  completed.  I  do  not  know  for  what  reason 
exactly  he  retired  ;  I  believe  it  was  partly  on  account 
of  bad  health,  and  partly  because  he  did  not  liko  the 
excitement  of  a  contest ;  but  he  did  retire  in  the 
middle  of  the  canvass  ;  I  was  then  asked  to  stand  and 
I  refused  ;  I  had  no  idea  whatever  of  going  into  Par- 
liament at  that  time.  Some  few  days  later  than  that 
I  was  applied  to  a  second  time,  and  they  said  ;  "  If  you 
will  not  stand  we  can  get  no  one  else  to  stand,  and 
our  old  independent  party  will  be  broken  up."  I 
said,  "If  you  mean  to  say  you  want  me  to  lead  a 
forlorn  hope,  I  will  do  it ;"  and  I  stood  with  a  view 
of  keeping  the  party  together.  I  think  there  was 
some  little  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs  at 
that  time  that  nutters  should  be  disturbed ;  that 
was  very  natural ;  and  at  first,  my  canvass  was  not 
quite  what  I  could  have  wished  ;  subsequently  how- 
ever, and  towards  the  dose  of  it,  I  showed  it  to 
Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  and  said,  "  Now,  if  you  think 
upon  this  canvass,  which  you  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  checking,  that  I  ought  not  to  stand,  I  will  at 
once  resign."  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  said  in  the 
mo.^t  manly  and  straightforward  way,  "  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  ,to  say  .that  your  canvass  docs  not  give 
you  every  chance  of  success ;  therefore  stand,  although 


by  so  doing  you  will  plunge  me  Into  a  contest" 
Towards  the  day  of  nomination,  I  saw  very  clearly 
there  would  be  a  large  expenditure  of  money  on 
Mr.  Hope's  side,  and  1  was  very  much  afraid  that  I 
should  not  be  able  to  control  my  own  friends,  that 
there  might  be  an  expenditure  of  money  by  them  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  my  return,  that  1  should  be 
elected,  and  that  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  would  be 
turned  out.  There  was  no  advantage  in  substituting 
one  Liberal  member  for  another,  and  therefore  I  called 
some  of  my  friends  together,  amongst  others  Mr.  Evans, 
who  has  usually  nominated  or  seconded  me^  and  by  their 
advice  I  retired.  I  felt  that  no  good  could  be  done 
by  my  continuing  the  contest,  because  the  probability 
was,  that  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  if  I  were  returned, 
would  be  turned  out,  that  there  would  therefore  be  no 
gain  to  the  Liberal  party,  and  that  we  should  have  all 
the  corruption  consequent  upon  a  keenly  contested 
election. 

6160.  You  in  fact,  upon  that  occasion,  resigned 
because  you  thought  you  might  have  to  incur  con« 
siderable  expense,  and  also  because  you  thought  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  one  of  the  two  Liberals  would 
fail  to  insure  his  election  ? — Yes  ;  I  knew  that  Sir 
Maurice  Berkeley  would  not  spend  a  shilling,  and  I 
was  sure  tliat  if  he  did  not  spend  money,  and  the 
other  two  candidates  did,  there  was  no  chance  of  his 
being  returned. 

6161.  You  eventually  became  member  for  the  city 
in  the  year  1852, 1  think  ?— Yes ;  in  1852. 

6162.  You,  I  believe  are  largely  connected  with 
the  commerce  of  this  city  ? — Yes ;  I  am. 

6163.  Do  you  consider  that  that  circumstance 
would  give  you  an  advantage  over  a  candidate  who  is 
not  more  intimately  connected  with  Gloucester  than 
you  are  ? — Clearly  so  ;  because  there  has  always  been 
a  general  feeling  in  Gloucester  that  one  at  least  of  its 
members  should  be  a  local  man,  who,  apart  from  his 
political  bias,  knows  its  local  wants  and  interests. 

6164.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Gloucester  a  preference 
is,  generally  speaking,  given  to  those  who  are  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  interests  of  Gloucester  ? — ^I 
think  the  Liberal  party  hare  always  tried  to  get  a 
local  man,  and  the  Conservative  party  have  always 
tried  to  get  a  rich  one. 

6165.  Do  you  concur  in  the  opinion  which  has 
been  expressed  in  this  court,  that  the  Liberal  party  is 
sufficiently  strong  in  Gloucester  to  return  two  Liberal 
candidates  to  .Parliament  if  corrupt  practices  are  not 
resorted  to  on  the  other  side  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  seen  a 
great  deal  of  electioneering  in  Gloucester  for  the  last 
25  years,  and  I  have  the  strongest  possible  conviction 
that  there  is  so  very  large  a  Liberal  majority  in  this 
city,  that,  without  bribery,  no  conservative  would  have 
a  chance  ;  that  is  not  my  opinion  merely,  but  I 
believe  it  is  capable  of  very  easy  demonstration.  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  about  dividing  the  repre* 
sentation  of  the  city,  with  a  view  of  putting  down 
bribery  and  corruption,  and  I  would  be  the  first  man  to 
consent  to  such  an  arrangement  if  I  thought  that  the 
Conservatives  were  entitied  to  one  of  the  two  seats ; 
that  is,  if  I  thought  the  electoral  strength  was  so 
nearly  divided  that  one  and  one  would  be  a  fair 
representation  of  it ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  to  be 
the  case.  I  think  that  if  two  or  three  gentlemen  on 
each  side  were  to  take  the  register  and  strike  off  from 
it  the  two  or  three  hundred  venal  votes,  which  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  indicating,  and  then  con- 
struct a  poll-book  by  the  known  tendencies  of  the 
remaining  voters,  there  would  be  a  minority  of  150  in 
favour  of  the  Liberals. 

6166.  (Mr.  Welford.)  What  difficulty  would  there 
have  been  in  Mr.  Monk  himself  taking  the  500/.  down 
to  Gloucester  ? — None  that  I  know  of ;  Mr.  Monk  was 
exceedingly  anxious  I  believe,  and  I  believe  rather 
nervous ;  he  was  rather  afraid,  I  think,  of  getting 
within  the  purview  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act; 
but  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  taken  the 
money  down,  or  why  he  should  not  have  done  just 
what  I  did,  which  was  simply  to  tell  Mr.  Ellis  to  pay 
for  him  whatever  was  necessary. 
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6167.  Do  70a  think  Mr.  Monk  was  afraid  that 
the  money  would  be  employed  for  corrupt  practices  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  necessarily  follows  that  he  was 
afraid  of  that ;  I  think  he  was  rather  anxious  that  no 
money  should  be  spent  for  him  till  it  was  spent  by  his 
own  authorized  agent,  and  having  no  authorized 
agent  appointed,  ho  hesitated  very  much  about  sup- 
plying it  to  anybody  else  ;  and  I  think  that  in  that  he 
was  wise. 

6168.  But  Mr.  Monk  having  had  the  advantage  of 
your  experience,  which  led  you  to  estimate  the  outside 
sum  for  legal  expenses  at  300^.,  was  told  that  1,500/. 
might  pQssibly  be  the  expense  of  this  election  ? — 
First  of  all  I  never  told  Mr.  Monk  what  I  considered 
ought  to  be  the  expense  ;  it  was  Mr.  Moffatt  I  told  as 
to  the  500/.  Mr.  Moffat  no  doubt  was  told  by  me 
that  I  thought  500/.  would  pay  the  expenses  of 
Mr.  Monk's  election,  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  was 
ever  told  by  anybody  else  that  1,500/.  would  be 
required  for  his  expenses. 

6169.  You  say  that  your  own  seat  was  in  no  dan- 
ger ? — ^Nobody  supposed  it  to  be  in  danger;  I  certainly 
did  not  myself. 

6170.  And  you  yourself  did  not  intend  to  spend 
anything  beyond  legal  expenses  ? — Certainly  not ;  I 
never  have  done  so ;  and  now  that  I  undervalued  the 
seat  I  certainly  should  not. 

6171.  You  say  a  sort  of  programme  was  shown  on 
the  occasion  of  the  interview  with  Mr.  Moffatt,  do  you 
recollect  the  nature  and  contents  of  that  programme  ? 
— No,  I  do  not.  1  never  read  it  over.  I  saw  on  a  sheet 
of  paper,  I  think  drawn  up  in  the  room,  items  which 
were  put  down  for  professional  attendance  and  so  on. 
There  was  such  a  programme;  I  never  read  it,  but  it 
brought  the  sum  out  to  1,200/. 

6172.  And  in  the  course  of  conversation,  somebody 
Mid  it  might  extend  to  1,500/.  ? — Some  one  said  that. 

6173.  You  do  not  at  all  recollect  what  proportion 
the  cost  of  messengers  bore  to  the  whole  sum  in  that 
programme  ? — I  have  never  seen  the  programme,  nor 
do  I  know  what  was  paid  for  messengers. 

6174.  It  did  not  occur  to  you  that  there  was  a  sort 
of  mystery  in  the  mode  in  which  this  money  was  to 
be  transmitted  ? — Not  the  least,  for  nobody  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  transmission  of  that  money  but 
myself ;  no  one  else  was  cognizant  of  it ;  not  a  soul 
living  knew  anything  of  it  but  myself. 

6175.  And  Mr.  John  Wilton  was  named  solely 
because  there  was  no  other  recognized  person  to 
whom  to  send  it  ? — ^Because  Mr.  Innell  and  Mr.  John 
Wilton  were  the  two  gentlemen  who  invited  Mr.  Monk, 
and  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  were  responsible  for  his 
return  ;  upon  the  joint  application  of  those  two  gen- 
tlemen I  sent  the  money  to  Mr.  John  Wilton,  consider- 
ing him  as  being  the  nearest  approach  to  an  agent. 

6176.  {Mr. Fitzgerald.)  When  you  directed  that  500/. 
should  be  sent  to  Mr.  John  Wilton,  did  you  intend  that 
500/.  should  be  the  sole  expense  to  which  Mr.  Monk 
was  to  be  put  ? — I  really  cannot  say  I  had  any  idea 
about  it.  I  had  named  500/.  to  Mr.  Moffatt  for  the 
reason  I  have  stated,  that  I  thought  it  a  fair  average, 
deduced  from  my  experience  in  two  previous  elections; 
and  that  sum  I  recommended  to  be  sent,  and  no  more, 

6177.  When  you  made  that  recommendation,  you 
intended  the  500/.  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  elec- 
tion ? — I  thought  it  would  cover  them  ;  I  said  that 
that  was  the  sum  I  personally  could  recommend 
Ur.  Moffatt  to  spend  on  Mr.  Monk's  election. 

6178.  If  there  had  been  a  regular  agent  you  would 
have  recommended  that  money  to  be  sent  to  the 
regular  agent  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  election  ?^ 

6179.  How  much  money  did  you  yourself  pay 
before  the  polling  ? — ^I  never  paid  a  shilling ;  Mr. 
Ellis  always  paid  for  me  what  he  considered  neces- 
sary. 

bl80.  Did  you  pay  the  election  auditor's  account 
in  one  sum  by  one  cheque?^No ;  I  think  I  paid  it  in 
two  cheques. 

6181.  Did  you  pay  to  Mr.  Ellis  the  sum  charged  in 
the  election  auditor's  account  ?— Just  so,  to  a  shilling. 


6182.  Mr.  Ellis  having  authority  from  you  to  pay 
during  the  election  such  demands  that  might  be  sent 
in  as  he  thought  right  ? — ^Yes. 

6183.  Who  is  Mr.  Swann  ?— Mr.  Ellis's  partner. 

6184.  Were  you  under  the  idea  that  Mr.  Ellis  had 
the  charge  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  you  ? — Cer- 
tainly, he  always  has  had. 

6185.  Were  you  under  the  idea  that  Mr.  Ellis 
deputed  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  others  ? — No  ; 
the  only  duty  he  had  to  discharge  for  me  on  this  oc- 
casion, which  varied  from  all  previous  occasions,  was 
to  pay  money  on  the  application  of  others,  so  far  as 
he  thought  he  could  legally  do  so ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  was  to  have  a  discretion  in  paying  what  he  thought 
right  for  me. 

6186.  Are  you  aware  since  the  election,  that  the 
account  which  was  sent  in,  and  which  Mr.  Ellis  pud, 
was  a  "  cooked  "  account? — ^I  never  knew  anything  of 
that  till  I  saw  it  in  the  paper  this  morning. 

6187.  I  may  take  it  for  granted  that  you  did  not 
authorize  Mr.  Ellis  to  manage  your  election  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  did? — I  do  not  think  Mr.  Ellis  did 
manage  the  election  at  all;  Ido  not  understand  that  ho 
had  anything  to  do  with  managing  the  election  this 
time ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  he  purposely 
abstained  from  it,  and  only  acted  as  treasurer  for  me, 
paying  such  sums  as  he  thought  right.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  management 
of  the  election  ;  I  only  wish  he  had  had. 

6188.  Was  Mr.  Ellis,  in  what  he  did,  acting  under 
your  instructions  ? — I  do  not  know  how  he  did  act. 
1  know  it  was  represented  to  me  that  Mr.  Ellis  had 
better  not  take  any  part  in  the  election ;  and,  with  a 
view  to  avoid  any  jealousy,  I  requested  him  not  to 
interfere,  to  pay  whatever  sums  he  thought  right,  but 
to  abstain  from  any  further  interference,  and  I  believe 
he  did  so. 

6189.  {Mr,  Welford.)  I  think  you  say  you 
knew  nothing  of  the  200/.  that  was  paid  to  Mr. 
Sobert  Wilton  ?  —  I  did  not ;  I  was  not  likely 
to  know  it ;  I  knew  nothing  of  any  transactions 
except  those  in  which  I  took  part  myself.  I  had 
no  communication  with  Mr.  Monk  on  money  matters. 

6190.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Thompson,  who 
was  here  during  the  election  ? — I  never  in  my  life 
heard  of  Thompson  or  Clarke  until  after  the  election 
was  over,  when  I  was  told  of  it  in  London  by  a  par- 
liamentary agent. 

6191.  Then  I  need  not  ask  you,  whether  a  sum  of 
25/.,  which  is  said  to  have  been  paid  to  Clarke, 
came  from  you  ? — No,  it  did  not 

6192.  Having  now  heard  something  of  Thompson, 
was  he  the  sort  of  "  trustworthy  person,"  or  "  pri- 
vate hand,"  by  whom  you  intended  the  money  to 
be  sent  down  to  Gloucester  ? — Certainly  not ;  what 
I  meant  was  a  clerk  ;  probably  if  time  had  suited 
for  it,  I  should  have  sent  a  clerk  of  my  own,  thou<Th 
it  was  not  my  business  to  send  the  money  at  all. 
What  I  rather  supposed  was,  that  Mr.  Moffatt  having 
a  large  establishment  would  have  sent  some  clerk  of 
his.  What  I  meant  by  a  "  trustworthy  person  "  was, 
in  fact,  a  man  who  would  not  steal  the  money  on  the 
road. 

6193.  You  did  not  mean  a  briber  ? — Certainly  not, 
in  any  way  whatever. 

6194.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  receive  any  docu- 
ments from  Mr.  Mofi&tt  after  the  election  ? After  the 

election,  Mr.  Moffatt  one  day,  at  the  Reform  Club,  told 
me,  I  think,  that  he  had  done  something  in  conse- 
quence of  some  letters  he  had  received,  of  which  [  had 
no  knowledge,  and  he  said  he  would  send  them  to  me 
and  he  did  send  them. 

6195.  Were  they  numbered  one  to  five  ? I  do  not 

know ;  they  were  private  letters ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  were  numbered  or  not. 

6196.  Were  those  documents  accounts,  in  fact,  of 

outstanding  claims  for  the  election  at  Gloucester  ? 

I  think  they  had  reference  to  outstanding  claims; 
I  do  not  think  they  were  in  the  nature  of  accounts, 
but  they  were  private  letters  to  Mr.  Moffatt,  stating 


W.P.Prict, 
3  Oct.  1859. 
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W.  P.  Price,  that  money  was  wanted,  and  stating  for  what  purpose 
it  was  wanted. 

3  Oct  1859.  gj97  Q^  y(,y  knovr  why  he  sent  those  documents 
t»  you  ? — Yes  ;  he  was  speaking  to  me  about  them 
in  London ;  I  think  they  had  no  reference  to  the  500/., 
but  to  a  sum  of  200/.,  which  he  had  sent  after  the 
election;  I  think  he  said  he  had  ^ono  that  in  conse- 
quence of  some  letters  which  he  had  received  t  I  said 
I  knew  nothing  at  all  about  them,  and  that  I  had 
never  seen  them,  upon  which  he  said  he  would  send 
the  documents  to  me. 

6198.  Were  they  sent  to  you  in  order  that  you 
might  examine  them,  and  that  you  might  pay  a  por- 
tion of  them  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  I  was  never  asked 
to  pay  any  portion  of  them  ;  I  do  not  think  they  were 
sent  to  me  till  after  the  petition  had  been  tried ;  as 
far  as  I  remember  they  were  not. 

6199.  You  have  told  us  what  your  election  in  1857 
cost  you ;  did  you  ever  hear  from  Sir  Robert  Garden, 
what  his  election  had  cost  him  ? — Not  from  Sir 
Robert  Garden  himself,  for  I  never  held  any  inter- 
course with  him  in  my  life,  but  I  have  heard  it  often 
stated  by  others,  as  coming  from  him,  and  I  believe 
he  made  no  great  secret  about  it. 

6200.  Do  you  know  whether  Sir  Robert  Garden 
ever  made  a  communication  to  any  person  who 
stated  to  you  what  the  effect  of  Sir  Robert  Garden's 
revelation  to  him  was  upon  the  subject  ? — I  do  not 
quite  understand  that  question. 

6201.  Was  any  statement  made  by  any  other  person 
to  yourself  as  to  any  communication  made  by  Sir 
Robert  Garden  to  him  with  regard  to  the  expense  of 
his  election  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  heard  it  frequently  men- 
tioned ;  I  do  not  know  any  particular  instance,  except 
that  a  short  time  before  the  dissolution,  I  think  it 
was,  Mr.  Norris,  the  member  for  Abingdon  told  me 
he  had  been  dining  with  Sir  Robert  Garden  at  a 
Sheriffs'  dinner,  and  that  he  told  him  his  election  had 
cost  him  4,500/. 

6202.  That  was  the  election  in  1857  ?— Yes  ;  he 
said  he  was  talking  a  good  deal  about  the  election;  he 
was  almost  a  stranger  to  him.  What  Mr.  Norris  said 
to  me  was  this, — ^he  came  to  me  in  the  House  and 
said,  "  Your  city  must  be  a  very  corrupt  one  from 
what  I  hear  ;"  I  said,  "  I  do  not  know  why  you  should 
think  so."  He  said  he  had  just  been  to  a  Sheriffs' 
dinner,  and  sat  next  to  Sir  Robert  Garden,  and  that 
he  had  told  him  that  his  election,  or  his  election  ex- 
penses (probably  including' his  petition  for  all  I  know), 
in  1857,  had  been  4,500/.  that  his  unsuccessful  con- 
test had  cost  him  1,000/.  besides,  and  that  it  would 
cost  him  2,000/.  or  3,000/.  more  to  turn  Price 
and  Monk  out.  I  know  nothing  about  the  truth 
of  the  statement.  Mr.  Norris  made  it  to  me  ;  and  I 
said  to  Mr.  Norris,  "Am  I  at  liberty  to  repeat  it?" 
and  ho  said,  "  Gertainly  you  are." 

6203.  That  is  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  last 
election? — With  reference  to  the  elections  in  1857  and 
1859.  As  I  understood  him,  he  said  this,  that  his 
election  expenses  (I  did  not  understand  it  to  apply 
exclusively  to  the  election  itself,  but  to  the  election 
and  petition  too,)  had  cost  him  4,500/., — that  his  unsuc- 
cessful election  in  1859  cost  him  1,000/.  more — 
and  that  it  would  cost  him  2,000/.  or  3,000/. 
more  to  turn  Price  and  Monk  out.  I  understood  it 
to  have  been  said  in  a  boasting  sort  of  way,  but  I 
have  heard  the  same  thing  repeatedly  in  the  city ; 
I  have  heard  that  he  is  frequently  boasting,  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  of  the  large  sums  of  money  he  has 
spent  for  electioneering  purposes. 

6204.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  in  1857 
extensive  bribery  existed  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — I  am  as  morally  certain  of  it  as  a  man  can 
be  of  anything  that  does  not  pass  before  his  own 
eyes  ;  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  gross  and  syste- 
matic bribery  was  carried  on  at  that  election. 


6205.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Yon  said,  that  yon  were  to 
pay  one  third,  and  Mr.  Monk  two  thirds  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  election  ? — Yes. 

6206.  How  came  you  afterwards  to  pay  one  half  ? 
— I  stated  that  I  assented  to  that  principle,  but  witli- 
out  coming  to  any  definite  arrangement  about  it,  and 
I  do  not  understand  that  any  definite  arrangement 
ever  did  exist  between  us  ;  when  I  came  down 
to  Gloucester  on  the  Thursday,  and  made  the 
statement  to  which  I  have  referred,  at  the  King's 
Head,  and  the  next  day  in  the  committee  room,  I 
did  express  my  willingness  to  pay  one  third  of  the 
expenses  of  the  election.  Why  Mr.  Ellis  has  paid  one 
half  I  do  not  know;  I  always  considered  that  any- 
thing of  that  sort  would  be  settled  between  myself  and 
Mr.  Monk  afterwards. 

6207.  Is  it  the  fact  that  Mr.  Monk  was  called  on 
to  pay  only  one  half  because  he  had  paid  some  other 
expenses  not  charged  to  you  ? — That  may  have  been 
so  ;  the  account  wa.s  made  up  by  Mr.  EUis  ;  I  think 
the  natural  settlement  of  that  account  between  the 
agents  would  be  to  divide  the  expenses  equally, 
because  they  would  not  know  what  had  passed  between 
Mr.  Moffatt  and  myself ;  without  special  instructions, 
I  should  think  that  is  the  way  in  which  the  account 
would  be  settled. 

6208.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  gave  no  special  in- 
structions about  expenses  ? — Mr.  Ellis  is  my  personal 
friend  and  confidential  solicitor  in  all  other  matters 
as  well  as  electioneering  matters,  and  I  never  gave 
him  any  instructions  at  any  election  ;  he  has  always 
acted  for  me,  and  I  have  never  interfered  with  him. 

6209.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  now  consideryour- 
self  liable  to  any  demand  with  reference  to  the  last 
election  ? — I  should  not  consider  myself  liable  to  any- 
body but  Mr.  Ellis  ;  if  he  asked  me  for  1,000/.  I 
should  pay  it. 

6210.  If  he  were  to  ask  you  now  for  1,000/., 
as  having  been  spent  on  your  behalf  at  the  last 
election,  you  would  pay  it  ? — ^I  can  only  say,  that 
with  reference  to  tlus  or  any  other  matter,  if  Mr. 
Ellis  asked  me  for  that,  or  any  other  sum,  I  should 
consider  that  I  owed  it  to  him  ;  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  Mr.  Ellis  will  not  ask  me  for  it 

6211.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  know,  of  your  own 
knowledge,  that  any  bribery  was  committed  by  the 
Liberal  party  at  the  election  of  1857? — No ;  I  do  not 
believe  that  bribery  at  that  election  was  possible  with 
the  sum  of  money  that  was  paid  by  Sir  Maurice 
Berkeley  and  myself.  I  know  this,  that  I  was  peti- 
tioned against,  but  that  is  nothing,  because  I  am 
always  petitioned  against  with  or  without  a  case  for 
a  petition  against  me.  No  doubt  there  were  one  or 
two  witnesses  brought  against  me  on  that  occasion, 
whose  evidence,  I  am  bound  to  say,  was  very  unsatis- 
factory, and  the  impression  produced  on  my  mind 
certainly  was,  that  somehow  or  other  those  men  had 
money  ;  but  the  sum  of  money  that  the  election  cost 
me  and  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  was  such,  that  bribery 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  was  utterly  im- 
possible. 

6212.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  mean  direct  bribenr ; 
you  do  not  include  the  payment  of  messengers  ? — m ; 
I  quite  admit  that  the  payment  of  messengers  was 
bribery  ;  I  have  always  thought  so  ;  but  what  1  mean 
is,  buying  votes  as  you  buy  pigs,  at  so  much  a  head. 

6213.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Except  that  species  of  bri- 
bery, which  you  say  is  to  be  found  in  the  payment  of 
messengers,  no  money  came  out  of  your  pocket  in 
any  way  for  the  purpose  of  bribery  at  the  election  of 
1857  ? — ^No  :  I  think  the  election  of  1857  cost^Mb 
350/.  or  860/.  Where  that  money  went  or  what  was 
done  with  it,  I  have  not  the  least  idea,  but  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  out  of  that  360/.  there  could  have 
been  no  bribery. 
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Datid  Mowbbat  Walkeb  sworn  and  examined. 


6214.  (Mr.  Vauffhan.)  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Wilton  coming  to  you  one  day  in  the  week  of 
the  last  election  respecting  procuring  funds  for  the 
Liberal  party  ? — The  week  before  the  election  ;  it  was 
on  the  21st  of  April. 

6215.  Did  he  represent  to  you  that  it  was  necessary 
that  funds  should  be  procured  from  some  quarter  for 
carrying  on  the  contest  ? — Yes ;  for  the  necessary 
prebminary  expenses. 

6216.  Did  he  request  you  to  see  whether  or  not 
those  funds  could  be  procured  ? — Something  to  that 
effect. 

6217.  Did  you  write  to  any  person  about  it  ? — No ; 
I  spoke  to  a  gentleman  in  Gloucester  who  was  a  cor- 
respondent of  Mr.  Ralli. 

6218.  How  came  you  to  speak  to  him  ? — ^Because 
I  knew  that  he  had  extensive  dealings  with  Mr.  Ralli 
in  the  way  of  business. 

6219.  Did  you  request  him  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Ualli  upon  the  subject  ? — I  suggested  to  him  that 
he  should,  and  I  believe  he  did. 

6220.  What  did  you  request  him  to  state  ? — That 
it  was  desirable  that  money  should  be  placed  in  the 
bands  of  some  indifferent  person  in  Gloucester  to 
meet  the  current  and  necessary  preliminary  expenses, 
— that  is,  the  expenses  of  canvassing  out-voters  and  the 
payment  of  the  staff  at  the  committee  room. 

6221.  Did  you  mention  any  sum  ? — That  I  am  not 
quite  sure  about. 

6222.  Did  you  suggest  that  it  should  be  sent  to  any 
bank  ? — ^I  suggested  that  it  should  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Robert  Wilton. 

6223.  Did  you  say  by  what  channel  ? — ^I  left  the 
parties  to  choose  their  own  channel. 

6224.  I  think  you  say  that  no  sum  was  mentioned 
by  you  ? — I  think  not ;  I  will  not  be  positive  upon 
that  point. 

6225.  How  long  after  that  flid  you  hear  that  a  sum 
of  money  had  been  so  sent? — This  which  I  have 
described  took  place  on  the  21st  of  April ;  on  the 
83rd  of  April,  I  believe,  the  jnoney  was  paid  in 
London  into  some  bank,  I  do  not  know  what,  to  the 
credit  of  Mr.  Robert  Wilton,  of  Gloucester,  and  I 
think  he  was  apprised  of  it  on  the  25th. 

6226.  Do  you  know  by  whom  that  money  was  paid 
in  London  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  paid  by 
Mr.  RalU. 

6227.  What  was  the  name  of  the  gentlemen  in 
Gloucester  to  whom  you  mentioned  the  circumstance  ? 
— ^Mr.  William  Charles  Lucy. 

6228.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Monk  ? — Very  well. 

6229.  Was  not  Mr.  Monk  in  Gloucester  at  the 
time  when  you  spoke  to  Mr.  Lucy  about  the  money  ? 
—Yes. 

6230.  Why  did  you  not  speak  to  Mr.  Monk  about 
it  ? — Because  I  understood  it  was  a  principle  (I  had 
understood  it  was  so  during  the  last  election,)  that  the 
candidates  should  not  have  anything  to  do  with  money 
matters  till  after  the  election  was  over. 

6231.  Do  you  know  why  that  principle  has  existed  ? 
— That  I  cannot  teU. 

6232.  Have  you  any  idea  why  it  should  not  be 
considered  desirable  that  tlio  candidates  should  have 
anything  to  do  with  money  matters  ? — No  ;  I  do  not 
think  I  have. 

6233.  {iVr.  Wel/ord.)  Did  you  suppose  that  that 
principle  was  acted  upon  because  it  was  understood  that 
money  was  applied  in  Gloucester  for  illegal  purposes  ? 

No  ;  certainly  not.     The  same  principle  was  acted 

on  in  1857,  when,  to  my  own  knowledge,  no  such 
means  were  applied,  at  least  on  the  side  on  which 
lam. 


6234.  Did  anybody  suggest  to  you  the  application 
to  Mr.  Ralli  for  money  ? — I  think  not. 

6235.  Did  Mr.  Robert  Wilton  ?— I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  did  or  not ;  but  I  think  not. 

6236.  Did  Mr.  Robert  Wilton  name  any  sum  ? — 
That  I  cannot  say. 

6237.  You  do  not  recollect  it? — I  do  not  He 
might  have  named  the  200^,  or  I  might,  but  I  have 
no  recollection  of  any  precise  sum  being  mentioned. 

6238.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  that  200/.  the  only 
sum  you  were  aware  of  being  sent  during  the  period 
of  the  election  ? — The  only  one  ;  for  I  made  it  a 
special  point  tht>t  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
money  matters. 

6239.  You  did  not  know  of  any  money  coming  from 
any  other  quarter  ? — I  did  not ;  nor  of  its  application. 
There  is  only  one  observation  I  would  wish  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  making : — Of  course,  as  a  Glou- 
cester man,  I  feel  very  much  the  position  in  which 
Gloucester  is  placed  at  present  in  the  eyes  of  the 
kingdom,  but  I  must  say,  I  think  the  great  cause 
of  the  demoralization  that  has  got  into  the  con- 
stituency of  Gloucester  is  the  scandalous  expenditure 
of  money,  year  after  year,  in  contested  elections  for  the 
town  council. 

6240.  You  say  that  that  is  the  principal  cause  ? — I 
look  upon  it  as  the  principal  cause. 

6241.  Do  you  consider  that  before  the  passing  of 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  parliamentary  elec- 
tions for  this  city  were  pure  elections  ? — ^Pure 
comparatively  to  those  of  the  present  day  ;  but  cer- 
tainly at  that  time  there  was  a  bad  system  prevailing, 
because  there  was  what  was  called  head  money  given 
on  all  sides. 

6242.  (Mr.  Welford.)  That  was  before  the  Reform 
Act,  was  it  not  ? — That  was  before  the  Reform  Act ; 
then  there  were  large  sums  paid  in  those  days  in  the 
shape  of  travelling  expenses  ;  a  voter  might  come 
down  from  London,  and  bring  his  wife  and  family 
with  him,  and  be  maintained  for  a  week. 

6243.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Looking  at  the  existence 
of  that  practice,  and  the  payment  of  head  money,  do 
you  still  think  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  present 
demoralization  is  the  expenditure  that  takes  place  at 
municipal  elections  ? — I  do. 

6244.  Have  you  any  further  observation  to  make  ? 
—No. 

6245.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Have  you  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  constituency  of  Gloucester  ? — I  have. 

6246.  Do  you  concur  in  the  statement  that  has 
been  made,  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  electors 
are  venal  ? — I  should  think  upwards  of  200. 

6247.  Two  hundred  altogether  ? — Yes ;  I  should 
say  upwards  of  200. 

6248.  Are  they  generally  freemen  or  householders  ? 
—They  are  pretty  nearly  equaUy  divided.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  outijring  freemen  are  of  that  descrip- 
tion, and  there  are  a  great  many  of  the  householders 
also  of  that  description. 

6249.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Of  what  description  ? — 
Venal. 

6250.  (Mr.  (Velford.)  Do  you  know  whether  Mr. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Bretherton  were  appointed  tlie  agents 
of  both  candidates  at  the  last  election  ? — I  understood 
that  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Bretherton  were  the  agents 
of  the  Gloucester  Reform  Club. 

6251.  From  whom  ,did  you  understand  that  ? — 
From  the  Reform  Club  itself;  I  understood  it  to  be 
the  committee  of  the  Reform  Club.  I  was  asked  to  be 
on  that  committee,  and  I  refused. 


D.  M.  Walker. 
8  Oct.  1859. 


William  Hiqo.s  sworn  and  examined. 


6252.  (Mr.  Vavghan.)  What  are  you? — I  am  sales- 
man for  the  firm  of  W.  C.  Lucy  and  Co.,  who  have 
just  been  mentioned,  merchants. 


6253.  Were  you  actively  engaged  at  the  last  elec- 
tion ? — During  the  last  week  only ;  from  the  last 
Monday  to  the  Saturday,  inclusive. 

T  4 


W.  Higgi. 
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W.  Htggt. 
8  Oct  1859. 


6254.  Did  you  canvass  any  of  the  voters  ? — ^Never. 

6255.  How  were  you  engaged  ? — ^In  preparing  a 
set  of  books,  by  which  to  ascertain  during  the  polling 
the  gain  and  loss  which  each  candidate  had  as  the 
polling  went  on. 

6256.  To  show  the  gain  and  loss  of  each  candidate 
by  votes  which  differed  from  your  calculations  ? — 
Exactly.  First  of  all  to  get  as  accurate  an  account 
as  possible  ;  and  as  fast  as  any  sheet  came  in  from  the 
polling  booth  to  see  who  gained  or  who  lost  a  vote 
upon  it,  which  is,  perhaps,  of  more  importance  than 
the  ascertaining  the  gross  poll  as  the  election  goes 
on. 

6257.  Did  you  keep  that  book  yourself  during  the 
polling  ? — No  ;  I  had  a  room  with  something  like  a 
dozen  clerks  for  that  purpose.  Having  prepared  one 
book  to  contain  the  names  of  each  person  who  would 
poll  at  each  separate  booth,  the  next  thing  was  to 
ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  how  eat^h  person  was 
to  be  expected  to  vote  ;  and  that  I  did  by  inquiring 
of  Mr.  Jordan,  and  more  particularly  of  the  gentle- 
man who  was  the  last  witness  here,  Mr.  David  Mow- 
bray Walker.  Then  these  books  each  came  before  a 
clerk,  and  as  fast  as  the  poll  books  came  in  with  the 
manner  in  which  each  voter's  vote  was  recorded,  we 
could  see  exactly  how  the  election  was  going  on  ;  and 
it  answered  this  purpose  also,  that  we  could  see  who 
were  unpolled. 

6258.  Did  the  examination  of  those  books  during 
or  after  the  poll  demonstrate  to  you  any  loss  of  voters 
that  you  had  expected  upon  your  canvass  to  have 
gained  ? — Yes,  certainly,  there  were  some  losses  and 
some  gains  to  each  party,  as  there  always  will  be.  I 
can  give  you  the  numhors  we  expected  to  poll  for  each 
candidate  previous  to  the  polling. 

6259.  What  number  did  you  expect  to  poll  for 
Mr.  Price  ? — For  Mr.  Price  we  expected  829  ;  for 
Mr.  Monk,  759  ;  and  for  Sir  Robert  Garden,  giving 
him  all  the  doubtful  voters,  of  which  we  could  get  no 
return,  694. 

6260.  That  was  your  expectation  ? — Yes. 

6261.  What  was  the  actual  result  ? — ^Price  polled 
807  ;  Monk,  779  ;  and  if  you  add  these  together,  you 
will  find  them  within  two  what  we  expected  for  Price 
and  Monk. 

6262.  And  Garden  ? — 595  ;  and  135  remained  un- 
polled. The  returns  of  the  canvass  I  had  chiefly 
from  Mr.  Walker,  knowing  that  he  was  better  able 
tlian  any  other  person,  from  former  experience,  to 
give  a  good  account  of  every  voter ;  and  from  the  fact, 
that  in  the  election  of  1857,  he  named,  the  night  before 
the  polling,  the  exact  number  Berkeley  actually  polled. 
He  told  him  he  had  710  persons  on  whom  he  could 
fully  rely  ;  and  that  was  the  exact  number  he  polled. 

6263.  Did  you  look  to  see  who  those  135  were  that 
remained  unpolled  ? I  have  them  here. 

6264.  Have  you  gone  through  them  since  ? — "No, 

6265.  You  could  not  tell  whether  those  135  belong 
to  that  class  of  electors  who  are  considered  venal,  or 
to  the  class  who  may  be  considered  independent  ? — 1 
think  they  were  tolerably  independent.    They  were 


generally  persons  belonging  to  Mr.  Garden's  friends, 
that  is,  the  m^ority  of  them,  who,  finding  the  election 
was  going  against  him,  did  not  care  to  come  to  the 
poll. 

6266.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  In  the  result  the  return  of 
Sir  Robert  Garden  gave  him  a  less  number  than  you 
had  expected  ? — Only  we  had  given  him  the  doubtful 
votes,  about  100. 

6267.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  canvass  any  voters? 
— Never. 

6268.  Did  you  bribe  any  voters  ? — ^I  am  down  in 
the  list  handed  In  to  the  Gommittee  of  the  House  of 
Gommons  as  having  bribed  a  voter  of  the  name  of 
George  Huggins. 

6269.  Did  you  do  so  ? — ^No,  never.  I  do  not  know 
the  mau,  and  never  spoke  to  him,  to  my  knowledge  ; 
and,  therefore,  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
answering  your  question.  He  was  bribed  by  George 
Pickford,  I  think. 

6270.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Was  he  examined  before 
the  Gommittee  ? — Y^es. 

6271.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  hold  out  any  in- 
ducement to  George  Huggins  ? — Never  ;  I  do  not 
know  the  man.  I  have  not  canvassed  a  voter  these 
ten  years,  I  am  certain. 

6272.  Did  any  money  pass  through  your  hands  ? — 
None  whatever. 

6273.  Did  any  cases  of  bribery  come  within  your 
knowledge  ? — I^one  whatever. 

6274.  Was  any  communication  made  to  you  as  to 
the  steps  or  practices  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
take  for  the  purpose  of  securing  voters  ? — Gertamly 
not. 

6275.  Is  that  all  you  know  about  the  last  election 
in  1859  ? — Except  by  conversation.  I  have  made  a 
memorandum  of  several  conversations  (which  I  pro« 
pose  to  hand  to  your  secretary  at  a  suitable  time) 
with  persons  who  were  offered  bribes,  and  others  who 
received  them. 

6276.  With  regard  to  the  election  of  1857,  did  you 
take  part  in  that  ? — None  whatever. 

6277.  Do  you  know  at  all  whether  or  not  there  was 
bribery  largely  practised  at  that  election  ? — I  do  not, 
except  from  these  conversations.  I  believe  I  have 
some  memoranda. 

6278.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  spoke  of  100  votes 
as  doubtful,  which  you  gave  to  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? 
— In  round  numbers. 

6279.  Why  did  you  consider  them  doubtful? — 
There  are  always  some  who  will  not  promise. 

6280.  Did  you  suppose  them  to  be  men  who  hung 
back  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  votes  ? — Some  of 
them  might  have  been  ;  but  Mr.  Walker  would  be 
able  to  answer  that  question  better  than  I. 

6281.  You  cannot  tell  what  proportion  you  con- 
sidered venal,  and  what  proportion  you  considered 
doubtful  from  their  politics  ?— I  cannot. 

6282.  {Mr,  FitzgeraU).  Your  name  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  report  of  the  Gommittee,  I  think  ? — No. 
But  it  was  mentioned  in  the  list  that  was  handed  in 
to  the  Gommittee  before  the  inquiry  took  place. 


W.Prdbtrt,jwt. 


WiLUAM  Pbobert,  junior,  sworn  and  examined. 


6283.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  the  son  of  William 
Probert,  who  keeps  the  Queen's  Head  ? — ^I  am. 

6284.  What  money  did  yon  receive  during  the 
election  at  any  time  ? — I  received  several  sums  on  the 
polling  day.     I  received  5/.  from  Brewer  Monk. 

6285.  VVhat  money  did  you  receive  on  the  polling 
day? — Several  sums  at  different  times.  I  daresay  7/. 
or  8/.  from  Mr.  John  Wilton.    I  could  not  say  exactly. 

6286.  At  different  times  yon  received  how  much 
from  Mr.  John  Wilton  ? — 7/.,  or  8/.,  or  more.  I  could 
not  be  positive. 

6287.  May  I  say  10/.  from  Mr.  John  Wilton  ?— It 
may  not  have  been  quite  so  much.  I  also  received  51. 
or  6/.  from  Brewer  Monk  during  the  canvass.  I 
made  no  memorandum  of  it.  I  also,  perhaps,  received 
two  guineas  or  a  trifle  more  from  Mr.  Innell. 


6288.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Was  that  during  the  can- 
vass ? — Yes. 

6289.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  else  did  you  receive  ? 
— I  think  that  is  aU. 

6290.  Did  you  receive  anything  from  Mr.  Robin- 
son ? — I  think  I  did  some  few  shillings,  but  it  was 
very  trifling  indeed. 

6291.  Did  you  receive  anything  from  Withers? 
^No,  not  that  I  recollect. 

6292.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? — ^I  spent  it  mostly 
in  treating.    ■ 

6293.  You  spent  most  of  it  in  treating  ? — Yes. 

6294.  Treating  whom  ? — Principally  among  voters, 
many  non-voters.  It  was  done  at  my  expense  ;  at 
least,  out  of  the  money  I  received. 

6295.  What  voters  ?    Give  me  their  names  ?— I 
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conld  not  tell  jou.     This  was  during  the  three  weeks 
I  was  on  the  canvass. 

6296.  Cannot  you  give  me  the  names  of  anj  of 
them  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly  that  I  could. 

6297.  Where  did  you  treat  them  ? — At  different 
houses  ;  many  houses. 

6298.  Where?— The  Fountain.  I  may  have  treated 
several  there. 

6299.  Where  else  ?— The  Berkeley  Arms,  and  in 
fact  many  houses  about  the  town. 

6300.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know  ?— The  Sara- 
cen's Head,  perhaps  I  may  have  called  in  there  ;  in 
the  Island  at  the  Cooper's  Arms,  I  think  I  may  have 
treated  a  few  there.  This  was  in  the  evening  part 
I  should  not  teU  them  to  meet  me  exactly  ;  I  might 
be  walking  about  and  meet  them,  and  they  would 
stop  me  and  ask  for  a  glass  of  ale  and  what  not,  and 
I  would  do  it  if  I  had  the  money.  I  found  other 
parties  were  doing  it,  and  I  did  the  same.  Men  would 
stop  me  in  the  street  and  ask  me  for  a  glass  of  ale, 
and  they  said  if  I  did  not  do  it  they  could  go  to 
Mr.  Mayscy's  and  get  it,  or  to  the  Dolphin  and  get  it ; 
and  if  I  did  not  give  it  them  they  should  go  to  these 
other  places. 

6301.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  any  other 
public  houses  where  you  treated  voters  ? — The  Bull's 
Head  I  think  in  St.  Mary's  Square,  I  treated  a  few 
there. 

6302.  Did  you  give  them  suppers  ? — No. 

6303.  Beet*  ? — Beer  and  tobacco. 

6304.  Who  did  you  bribe  ? —  I  bribed  a  man  named 
Bobert  Dowers,  in  St.  Catherine  Street,  for  one. 

6305.  What  did  you  give  him  ? — 5/. 

6306.  Who  else  did  you  bribe  ? — A  man  named 
Walter  Wood,  a  freeman,  ho  lives  in  Sweetbrier 
Street. 

6307.  What  did  you  give  him  ? — 4/. 

6308.  Where  does  he  live  ? — I  think  it  is  in  Sweet- 
brier  Street ;  he  is  registered  there. 

6309.  Who  else  did  you  bribe  ?— That  is  the  whole 
of  the  men  I  can  recollect  now.  I  was  in  treaty  with 
several  others,  but  I  could  not  come  up  to  the  mark. 

6310.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  ? — Yes. 

6311.  Who  ? — A  man  named  Henry  Hatch,  a  free- 
man residing  in  Barton  Street. 

6312.  What  did  you  treat  him  with  ? — I  met  him 
the  evening  before  the  nomination,  and  he  asked  me 
how  things  were  going  on,  and  I  said,  "  Oh,  pretty 
well."  I  said,  "How  are  you  getting  on?"  knowing 
that  he  had  been  drinking  at  a  house  at  the  expense 
of  the  Tories  for  some  few  days  ;  and  ho  said  "  Well,  I 
should  like  to  vote  your  side  this  time."  He  said,  if 
I  would  do  the  same  for  him  as  they  would,  he  would 
vote  for  me.  I  was  to  meet  him  the  nomination  night 
at  seven  o'clock  to  decide  whether  I  would  do  this 
which  he  wanted.  He  said  he  wanted  nothing  but  a 
«  double  finnif." 

6313.  What  did  you  understand  by  tliat? — 10/. 
I  had  heard  of  a  "finnif"  being  a  five  pound  note, 
and  when  he  said  a  "double  finnif"  I  concluded  it 
was  10/.  I  was  to  meet  him  the  night  of  the 
nomination  if  I  could  do  anything  with  him,  and  there 
was  his  brother  too.  I  was  to  meet  him  at  the  Queen's 
Head,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  night  of  the  nomination. 

6314.  Did  you  meet  him  ? — I  did  not.  I  had  a 
conversation  with  Thomas  Brewer  Monk,  and  we 
agreed  to  let  him  be  quiet ;  it  was  too  much  money. 

6315.  Did  you  treat  him  ? — No. 

6316.  I  thought  you  said  you  treated  this  man 
Henry  Hatch  ? — No,  I  said  I  was  in  treaty  with  him. 
There  was  another  person  I  could  not  do  business 
with — he  was  too  heavy  for  me — a  person  named  John 
Smart,  a  bookbinder,  in  Worcester  Street.  I  should 
like  you  to  understand  it  is  the  bookbinder,  because 
there  is  another  next  door  to  him,  a  very  different 
sort  of  man. 

6317.  What  took  place  between  you  and  him? — 
I  saw  him  the  morning  of  the  polling,  soon  after  eight 
o'clock,  and  I  went  across  the  street  to  him,  and 
asked  him  how  he  was  going  to  poll.    He  said  he 


should  like  to  poll  for  our  men,  for  he  did  not  like 
Sir  Robert  Walter  Carden,  he  did  not  think  he  was 
a  very  popular  man  in  Gloucester.  He  would  rather 
poll  our  way  if  we  could  do  the  same  for  him.  I 
asked  him  what  he  wanted.  He  said  he  could 
have  10/. 

6318.  From  whom  ?— From  Sir  Robert  Walter 
Garden's  party.  I  think  he  said  he  could  go  to  the 
Dolphin  and  get  it,  if  I  recollect  properly.  I  think 
that  was  the  place  he  mentioned.  The  Dolphin  is  a 
house  kept  by  a  man  named  Clutterbuck. 

6319.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  What  is  Clntterbuck's 
Christian  name? — Obadiah.  I  told  him  that  was 
rather  heavy,  but  I  would  see  what  I  could  do  for 
him,  and  I  went  and  treated  him  to  a  glass  of  gin,  I 
think,  at  the  Fountain.  I  went  and  paid  for  a  glass 
of  gin,  and  told  him  to  stay  there  to  see  if  I  could 
manage  it  for  him.  He  did  not  seem  to  like  Carden, 
and  I  thought  I  would  try  and  manage  if  I  could.  I 
kept  him  there  I  should  think  twenty  minutes.  I  saw 
Thomas  Brewer  Monk  about  him.  I  went  back  and 
kept  him  off  as  long  as  I  could,  and  he  said  he  could 
stop  no  longer — he  was  afraid  the  shop  would  be  shut 
up  the  other  side,  and  he  shoidd  be  too  late. 

6320.  (3tr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  give  him  anything  ? 
I  did  not.    He  polled  for  Carden. 

6321.  Did  you  offer  him  anything  ? — I  think  I  told 
him  I  could  do  about  five. 

6322.  Is  there  any  other  person  to  whom  you 
offered  money  ? — Not  that  I  recollect  at  present. 

6323.  By  whose  directions  did  you  bribe  Robert 
Dowers  ?  was  it  by  Brewer  Monk's  ? — Not  by  his 
directions. 

6324.  Did  you  tell  him  you  wanted  to  bribe  Walter 
Wood  ? — No,  I  did  not  have  the  money  from  him  for 
Walter  Wood. 

6325.  From  whom  did  you  get  it  for  him  ? — ^From 
Mr.  Robinson ;  5/.  I  had  from  him  for  that 

6326.  I  asked  you  just  now  if  you  got  any  money 
from  Mr.  Robinson,  and  you  said  only  a  few  shillings. 
— I  understood  you  to  ask  on  the  canvass. 

6327.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Then  there  are  other  sums  of 
which  you  have  not  told  us  ? — No,  I  told  you  I  had 
bribed  Wood  and  Dowers.  I  had  the  money  from 
Brewer  Monk  for  Dowers,  and  from  Mr.  Robinson, 
for  Wood. 

6328.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Just  recollect  whether,  at  or 
after  the  canvass,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  election, 
you  received  any  money  from  any  persons  except  the 
persons  you  have  mentioned  ? — I  do  not  recollect  it. 

G329.  9/.  or  10/.  from  Wilton,  5/.  or6/.  from  Brewer 
Monk,  a  few  shillings  from  Mr.  Robinson,  and  5/.  from 
Mr.  Robinson  ? — Yes. 

6330.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Robinson  that  you  wanted 
5/.  to  bribe  Robert  Wood  ? — I  told  him  I  had  got  a 
man  I  could  have,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  he  gave 
me  the  money. 

6331.  Did  you  mention  his  name  ? — I  did  not. 

6332.  You  bribed  both  those  persons  to  give  their 
votes  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — I  did. 

6333.  {Mr.  Welford.)  How  was  it  they  applied  to 
you  ?  Were  you  known  as  an  agent  for  the  candidates? 
— I  was  about  canvassing  the  whole  time  for  the  party 
as  I  had  had  something  to  do  with  the  registration. 

6334.  You  had  to  do  with  the  registration,  had 
you  ? — Yes. 

6335.  Did  you  go  about  canvassing  with  the  party, 
or  by  yourself? — I  went  with  a  party  every  day 
pretty  well. 

6336.  It  was  chiefly  in  the  evening  you  had  these 
applications  ? — ^Yes,  mostly  in  the  evening.  There 
is  something  I  wish  to  say  to  you.  In  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Select  Committee  I  see  my  name  is 
mentioned  as  having  been  at  George  Bowers's  house, 
by  a  man  niuned  John  Horatio  Evans;  I  solemnly 
declare  I  was  not  there. 

6337.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  your  father  was  not 
there  ? — ^No ;  but  I  was  not  there.  It  says  William 
Frobert,  junior. 

U 


W.  Probtrt, 
jun. 

3  Oct.  1859. 
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WiLLiAU  B0BEBT8  sworn  and  examined. 


6338.  (Mr.  Vaugkan.)  What  are  you  ? — An  inn- 
keeper. 

6339.  Do  you  keep  the  Nelson  Inn  ?— I  do. 

6340.  The  Nelson  at  Rudford  ?— Yes. 

6341.  What  persons  did  you  bribe? — ^No  one  at 
all. 

6342.  No  one  ?— No. 

6343.  Are  yon  sure  of  that  ? — I  had  some  money 
of  a  person  to  do  so,  but  I  did  not  do  it  myself,  or  of 
my  own  head. 

6344.  Did  you  not  bribe  Wadley  ? — I  gave  him  the 
money,  but  I  only  handed  it  from  hand  to  hand. 

6345.  How  much  money  did  you  hand  to  him  ? — 
I  do  not  know  exactly ;  I  never  counted  it;  it  was 
put  in  a  paper. 

6346.  What  money  did  you  receive?^!  do  not 
know  ;  I  received  it  in  a  paper. 

6347.  Who  did  you  receive  it  from  ? — ^I  received 
it  from  Mr.  Bryon,  the  landlord  of  the  Berkeley 
Arms. 

6348.  You  received  from  Mr.  Bryon  something  in  a 
paper  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

6349.  Did  you  not  open  the  paper  ? — I  did  not,  pot 
till  after  he  had  polled. 

6350.  What  were  yon  to  do  with  it  ? — I  gave  it  to 
the  man,  and  he  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

6361.'  What  did  Bryon  tell  you  to  do  with  it  ?— 
To  give  it  him  ;  he  would  not  poll  without  it ;  he  said 
he  could  have  it  from  the  other  party.  He  said, 
"  You  must  not  lose  him,  you  had  better  give  him 
this."    I  never  knew  what  it  was. 

6352.  Was  that  John  Wadley  ?— Yes. 

6353.  Did  yon  come  to  Gloncester  on  the  morning 
of  the  polling  with  John  Wadley  ? — I  did. 

6354.  And  with  the  Phelps's  ?>^Yes. 

6355.  How  many  altogether  ? — Only  two  of  the 
Phelps's  were  with  me. 

6356.  Are  the  Phdps's  the  men  from  Barbers' 
Bridge  ? — One,  and  another  brother. 

6357.  And  who  else  ? — Two  men  who  were  staying 
with  me,  three. 

6356.  What  were  their  names?''— John  Wadley  was 
one,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Beard. 

6359.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — I  am  sure  I 
cannot  tell ;  they  were  all  strangers  to  me. 

6360.  Who  was  the  other  ? — William  Greening,  I 
think,  was  the  name  of  the  other  man. 

6361.  Why  were  they  staying  with  you  ? — ^They 
were  sent  to  me.  . 

6362.  Who  sent  them  ? — William  Probert  brought 
them  to  me ;  William  Probert,  of  the  Queen's 
Head  in  this  city.  ' 

6363.  Did  he  biing  diem  to  you  ? — He  did. 

6364.  When  ? — On  the  Thursday  ;  two  were  there 
on  the  Tuhrsday,  and  one  on  the  Friday  morning  or 
afternoon  ;  I  think  it  was  the  Friday  afternoon  that 
Beard  cama 

6365.  What  did  he  bring  them  to  you  for? — ^For 
protection. 

6366.  Did  he  say  so  ? — Wadley  did  ;  he  said  when 
he  came  into  the  bouse  "Landlord,  I  want  nothing  of 
you ;  all  I  want  is  for  you  to  take  care  of  me,  or  else 
I  am  a  murdered  man." 

6367.  Protection  from  whom  ? — He  said  he  wanted 
me  to  take  care  of  him,  and  protect  him  from  the  Tory 
party,  or  else  he  should  be  a  murdered  man  ;  he  said 
that  repeatedly. 

6368.  Was  he  tipsy  at  that  time  ? — No,  not  par- 
ticularly ;  he  had  had  a  little  drop. 

6369.  Should  you  call  him  sober  ? — I  should  not 
call  him  sober. 

6370.  Did  he  know  what  he  was  about  ? — ^Yes. 

6371.  Did  Greening  say  anything? — ^He  was  not 
stopping  with  me  ;  he  was  sent  to  me  first,  and  I  told 
the  man  who  brought  him  that  I  could  not  accommo- 
date him,  for  I  was  short  of  bedrooms,  but  I  referred 
him  to  a  neighbour  of  mine  who  keeps  the  inn  below. 

6372.  Did  Beard  say  anything  to  you  ?— No  ;  he 


was  sent  over  ;  he  said  nothing  more  than  that  he  was 
come  over  to  stop  with  me. 

6373.  Each  of  them  told  yon  they  were  come 
to  stop  with  yon  ? — Yes  ;  ho  said  he  was  come  to 
look  idter  these  men  ;  those  were  his  words  when  he 
came  in. 

6374.  To  look  after  the  other  two  men  ?— To  look 
after  the  other  two  men. 

6375.°  You  did  not  consider  that  it  was  a  kind  of 
kidnapping,  did  you  ? — ^No  ;  I  wanted  to  know  who 
was  to  pay  me. 

6376.  Are  you  a  voter  ? — No. 

6377.  What  was  the  amountof  yourbill?— 2/.  12«, 
but  I  received  fifty  shillings. 

6378.  Did  any  persons  from  the  Tory  party  come  to 
your  house  ? — If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  state.  I 
think  it  was  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
Friday — ^I  would  not  be  sure  as  to  the  time — I  was 
sitting  with  this  man  Wadley  in  the  taproom  vei^ 
quietly  ;  I  think  Beard  was  vrith  us,  and  I  think 
Greening.  We  were  all  together  sitting  very  quietly, 
and  in  comes  a  noted  character  of  Sir  Robert  Garden's, 
a  sweep  of  the  name  of  Clements,  with  his  brush  in 
his  hand  as  if  he  had  been  to  business  ;  he  came  in 
and  called  for  a  quart  of  ale ;  I  served  him  with  it. 
He  drove  up  within  a  hundred  yards  of  my  house,  and 
left  his  trap  in  the  road  in  the  care  of  some  man,  and 
came  in  by  himself;  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  any 
trap.  He  got  questioning  this  man  Wadley  about 
what  brought  him  here?  what  made  him  come  here? 
and  Wadley,  I  think,  made  him  no  answer.  In  a 
very  few  minutes  Probert  came  back — the  senior 
Probert.  He  said  he  had  met  them  on  the  road,  and  he 
thought  there  was  something  wrong,  and  he  came 
back.  He  came  into  the  house,  and  said,  "  John," 
(meaning  Wadley,)  "  there  is  something  wrong  going 
on,  you  had  better  go  along  with  me;"  and  the  sweep 
spoke  directly,  "No,  John,  you  will  not  go."  Probert 
said  again,  "  You  had  better  go  with  me  John,  there 
is  something  wrong  going  on ;"  and  Wadley  directly 
said,  "  Well,  I  will  go;"  and  the  sweep  said  he  should 
not  go.  He  put  on  his  hat,  and  Mr.  Probert  had  a 
fly  at  the  door,  and  we  put  him  in  the  fly,  and  off  he 
drove  him  ;  he  wished  to  be  driven  off.  I  sent  him 
to  a  neighbour  of  mine,  at  a  farm  called  Barbers' 
Bridge.  I  had  not  been  there  half  an  hour  before  I 
heard  there  were  twenty  or  thirty  bullies  coming  out 
from  Gloucester. 

6379.  Coming  to  your  house  ?— Yes,  and  I  bad  no 
one  but  my  mistress  and  a  young  child,  and  I  did 
not  know  what  to  do ;  I  directly  got  a  lot  of  men 
to  go  there. 

6380.  To  your  house  ? — Yes,  for  the  protection  of 
my  life. 

6381.  Did  twenty  or  thirty  people  come  to  your 
house  ? — Eight  or  ten,  headed  by  Curly  Bick,  the 
celebrated  fighter,  and  a  man  of  the  name  of  Douglas, 
a  fighting  man,  and  another  fighting  man,  I  believe, 
but  I  really  do  not  know  them  myself. 

6382.  When  they  came  to  your  house  what  did 
they  say? — The  sweep  stood  in  one  corner,  and  sent 
some  of  those  men  in ;  two  came  in  first  and  said, 
"  Mistress,  we  do  not  want  to  hurt  you ;  it  is  all 
right — I  am  working  under  the  firm  of  Mr.  Price — 
if  you  will  tell  us  where  the  voters  are."  "  That  is 
all  right,"  (my  mistress  said),  "if  yon  had  been  here 
ten  minutes  ago  you  would  have  seen  them,  but 
they  arc  gone,  and  I  do  not  know  where  they  are  ^ 
and  then  all  the  rest  flocked  into  the  house,  eight  or 
ten,  and  one  polled  out  a  piece  of  paper  and  said, 
"  I  have  a  search  warrant,  and  I  will  search  your 
house,  for  I  am  determined  to  have  those  men  that 
are  here  if  it  costs  us  50/." 

6383.  Did  they  search  your  house  ? —  No  ;  my 
mistress  dared  them  to  do  so.  She  said,  "If  you  put 
a  foot  on  my  stairs  1  will  put  you  out ;"  and  with 
that  they  left.  They  searched  the  rooms  down  stairs; 
after  that  they  left.    They  went  about  half  a  mile 
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farther  on  the  road,  and  met  a  boy,  and  said,  "  Boy, 
did  you  meet  a  yellow  fly  ?"  He  said  "  No."  They 
aaid,  "  If  you  will  tell  us  the  truth  we  will  give  you 
a  sovereign.  Do  you  know  where  the  yellow  fly 
went  ?"    He  said  « I  do  not." 

6364.  Is  that  the  statement  you  have  to  make  ? — 
That  is  the  statement.  There  is  one  thing  I  should 
like  to  say"  respecting  what  Wadley  said  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  is,  that  all  he  said  about 
me  there  was  untrue. 

6385.  You  wish  to  say  that  all  he  said  about  you 
was  untrue  ? — ^Yes  ;  on  the  morning  of  the  nomina- 
tion he  wished  me  to  take  him  to  see  Mr.  Price.  He 
said  that  he  never  had  seen  him,  and  that  he  wished 
to  see  him. 

6386.  Did  you  take  him  to  Mr.  Price  ?— I  did, 
with  his  own  inclination.     He  pressed  me  very  much 


to  do  so.    I  was  going  to  &  place  just  below  on  a 
little  business,  and  I  took  him  with  me. 

6387.  You  did  not  t«ke  him  there  yourself  \()lun- 
tarily,  but  you  were  requested  by  him  to  take  him 
there  ? — That  is  the  truth. 

6388.  (Mr.  Welfard.)  You  say  that  as  to  tl»e8c 
men  you  have  been  speaking  of,  you  wanted  to  know 
who  was  to  pay  you  ?— Mr.  Bryon  ;  I  asked  him  who 
was  going  to  pay  me.  I  said,  ■  "  I  have  nothing  to 
"  do  with  the  election,  neither  ^  I  want  to  have 
"  anything  to  do  with  it."  He  said,  "I  will  pay  yoa 
"  if  no  one  else  will." 

6389.  Did  he  tell  you  you  should  look  to  anybody 
elese  in  the  first  instance  ? —  No ;  not  any  other 
person,  and  that  was  the  way  I  had  60«. ;  my  bill 
came  to  21.  12s.,  and  I  received  50s. 


W.  Roberts. 
8  Get.  18S9. 


William  Henlet  sworn  and  examined. 


W.ffenUg. 


6390.  (Mr.  Vaugkan.)  Are  yoo  a  printer  ? — I  am. 

6391.  You  were  acting,  I  believe,  as  member  of  the 
committee  in  the  north  ward  ? — No ;  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  any  committee  at  all,  that  is  to  say,  I 
attended  no  committee  meeting  whatever. 

6392.  How_  long  before  the  election  were  you  en- 
gaged in  canvassing  voters  ? — I  was  not  aware  that 
I  was  engaged  by  any  particular  person  whatever. 

6393.  But  yon  were  engaged ;  you  did  employ 
yourself  in  canvassing  ? —  Yes ;  I  should  say  for 
about  a  fortnight ;  it  may  have  been  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  days. 

6394.  Did  you  canvass  a  great  many  ? — I  canvassed 
the  greater  portion  of  the  out -voters. 

6S96.  Did  you  represent  to  anybody  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  obtain  considerable  sums  of  money 
for  the  purchase  of  the  votes  of  the  out- voters  ?— I 
am  not  aware  that  I  did.  I  may  have  intimated  that 
money  would  be  required,  knowing  the  tactics  of  the 
parties  canvassing  on  the  opposite  side. 

6396.  Knowing  the  tactics  of  the  canvassers  on  the 
opposite  side,  you  may  have  said  that  money  would 
be  required  for  the  votes  of  the  out-voters  ? — I  may 
have  said  so.  I  certainly  did  say  on  one  occasion  to 
Mr.  Kendall,  that  money  was  absolutely  required  for 
the  purpose  of  canvassing  those  voters,  and  that  I 
thought  it  necessary  that  something  should  be  done 
for  t^em. 

6397.  How  much  money  did  you  receive  during 
the  whole  time  from  different  parties  for  the  purposes 
of  the  election  ? — 105/.  10«.  or  thereabouts. 

6398.  From  whom  ? — ^I  received  a  sum  of  3/.  10$. 
and  12/.  from  Mr.  Wilkes. 

6399.  That  is  15/.  10».  then  from  Mr.  Wilkes  ?— 
Yes,  that  was  for  nothing  more  I  think  than  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  legitimate  expenses. 

6400.  What  did  you  receive  from  Mr.  Robinson  ? 
— Prom  Mr.  Robinson  I  received  25/. 

6401.  How  much  from  Mr.  Wilton?— 25/. 

6402.  Mr.  John  Wilton  ?— Mr.  John  Wilton. 

6403.  Brewer  Monk  ? — Mr.  Brewer  Monk  I  had  no 
connection  with  whatever. 

6404.  Just  tell  me  the  name  of  the  other-  parties? 
—  From  Mr.  Jefferson  Bryon  I  received  30/.,  Mr. 
Wilton,  I  think,  in  his  evidence,  has  stated  that  the 
sum  was  45/ ;  30/.  was  the  sum,  and  10/.  that  was 
left  at  my  shop. 

6405.  By  whom  ? — I  do  not  know ;  it  was  left  there 
on  the  morning  of  the  election,  but  I  do  not  know  by 
whom. 

6406.  10/.  by  some  unknown  person  ? — 10/.  by  some 
unknown  person. 

6407.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  But  left  with  you  ?— With 
my  assistant ;  I  presumed  for  what  purpose  it  was 
l«dt,  and  I  made  no  inquiries. 

6408.  Did  your  assistant  know? — I  should  say 
not. 

6409.  (Mr.  Vaugkan.)  How  did  you  expend  that 
money  ? — Do  you  wish  for  the  names  of  the  persons 
I  paid  that  money  to  for  the  purchase  of  votes  ? 


6410.  Yes;  the  names  of  the  persons  that  you 
bribed  ?  —  Samuel  Vaile,  of  Bollow,  Westbury-on- 
Severn. 

6411.  How  much?— 8/. 

6412.  For  what  ?— For  the  purchase  of  his  vote. 

6413.  For  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes. 

6414.  Who  else  ? — George  Harris  Vaile,  a  son  of 
the  latter ;  the  same  price. 

6415.  Does  he  live  at  the  same  place  ? — Yes :  I 
also  gave  a  gratuity  to  Thomas  (Jeorge  Vaile  of  5/, 
that  is  to  say,  to  his  wife. 

6416.  Is  he  a  voter  ? — Yes;  but  he  had  had  the 
misfortune  to  break  hb  hip,  and  was  dien  confined  in 
the  Gloucester  Infirmary ;  I  gave  that  to  his  mother 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  ius  wife  and  family. 

6417.  Did  you  give  that  to  the  mother  of  Thomas 
Ge<H-ge  Vaile  for  tii»  purpose  of  obtaining  his  vote  ? 
— It  was  impossible  to  obtain  his  vote,  for  he  was  an 
in-door  patient  of  the  Gloucester  Infirmary,  therefore 
he  could  not  possibly  come  to  the  poll. 

6418.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  you  gave  that 
money  that  be  could  not  come  to  the  poll  ? — I  did. 

6419.  Was  that  5/.  given  to  the  mother  of  Thomas 
George  Vaile,  as  an  additional  inducement  to  Samuel 
Vaile  and  his  son  to  vote  ? — It  may  have  been  taken 
so  by  them,  but  it  was  not  intended  so  by  me. 

6420.  (Mr.  Weljord.)  They  knew  of  the  gratuity 
having  been  given  ? — I  gave  the  money  into  the 
hands  of  the  mother  of  Thomas  George  Vaile. 

6421.  Who  is  the  next  ?— William  Vaile,  also  a 
son  of  Samuel  Vaile. 

6422.  How  much  ? — The  same  sum. 

6423.  8/.  ?— Yes. 

6424.  For  his  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ?— Yes. 
The  next  person  is  James  Vaile,  residing  in  the  same 
neighbou  rhood. 

6425.  The  same  money?— Yes,  8/. 

6426.  For  his  vote  also  ? — Yes.  The  next  person  is 
Samuel  Skillern,  of  Apperley. 

6427.  How  much  did  you  give  to  him  ? — I  could 
not  be  positive  whether  it  was  8/.  or  9/. ;  it  was  one 
or  the  other  ;  I  would  swear  it  was  one  or  the  other ; 
I  cannot  say  which. 

6428.  Did  you  give  that  also  to  him  for  his  vote  for 
Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  ? — I  did. 

6429.  The  next  ?— The  next  is  Thomas  Perks,  also 
of  Apperley. 

6430.  How  much  ? — The  like  amount ;  I  could 
not  swear  positively  whether  it  was  8/.  or  9/. 

6431.  For  his  vote  also  ? — For  his  vote  also. 

6432.  The  next? — The  next  person  is  Thomas 
Davis,  of  Haresfield,  labourer. 

6433.  (Mr.  FUxgerald.)  A  freeman  ?— A  freeman. 

6434.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  much  ?— 5/.  lOs. 

6435.  For  his  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ?— Yes  ;  I 
have  it  here  as  "Thomas  Davis,  labourer.  Hares- 
field." 

6436.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — 5/.  10*. 

6437.  Who  is  the  next  ?— John  Ashmeade,  of  El- 
more Back. 
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W.  Henlq.         6488.  How  much  ? — 9/.     John  Bosley  of  Epney,  a 
— —  s^ip  owner  or  boat  owner,  or  something  of  that  kind, 

3  Oct  1859.      jy/. 

6439.  Also  for  his  vote  ?— Yes. 

6440.  William  Davis,  of  Haresfield  ?— Yes. 

6441.  How  much  ?— -3/.  or  21.  lOs.,  I  could  not  say 
which  ;  the  whole  of  those  voters  gave  plumpers  for 
Carden  in  1857. 

6442.  Did  jou  canvass  those  parties  ? — I  did. 

6443.  And  did  you  understand  from  them  on  your 
canvassing  them,  that  they  would  not  vote  unless  they 
received  money  for  their  votes  ? — I  should  previously 
tell  you  that  that  is  not  the  whole  of  my  list. 

6444.  Did  you  understand  from  them  that  they 
would  not  vote  unless  they  were  paid  for  their  votes  ? 
— Certainly,  they  gave  me  to  understand  the  price 
they  had  received 'before,  and  the  price  they  should 
expect  to  receive  now. 

6445.  Now,  go  on. — The  next  is  Matthew  Davis, 
of  Longney,  41. ;  this  voter,  I  think,  polled  for  Price 
and  Berkeley  in  1857. 

6446.  You  paid  him  41.  for  his  vote  ? — Yes. 

6447.  For  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes  ;  George  Davis 
a  like  sum,  the  nephew,  I  believe,  of  the  other. 

6448.  Where  does  he  live  ? — Also  of  Longney.    ■ 

6449.  Also  for  his  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — 
Yes ;  George  Davis,  I  should  say,  of  Epney,  and  to 
John  Dunn,  of  Gloucester,  5/.  That  is  the  whole  of 
my  list. 

6450.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  In  what  parish  does  he 
live  ? — I  do  not  know. 

6451.  (Mr.  Welford.)  What  is  he?— An  ostler,  I 
think. 

6452.  {Mr.  Vatighan.)  How  much  did  you  give 
him  ?^-5/. 

6453.  Are  those  all  the  persons  ? — Yes,  to  the  best 
of  my  belief  they  are. 

6454.  Have  you  exhausted  the  sum  you  had  re- 
ceived ? — No,  there  is  a  balance  of  some  12/.  or  13/. 
that  was  expended  in  travelling,  refreshments,  cab 
hire,  paying  turnpikes,  and  so  on.  Travelling  in 
quest  of  country  votes  is  very  expensive  work, 

6455.  Travelling  and  treating  voters  ? — And  treat- 
ing voters. 

6456.  Where  did  you  treat  them  ? — When  such 
has  been  the  case,  it  has  been  in  the  country  where  I 
have  been  with  them. 

6457.  At  inns  in  the  country  ? — Yes  ;  or  I  may 
have  given  them  a  small  gratuity  to  procure  some 
refreshments  ;  they  generally  expect  it. 

6458.  Could  you  give  me  the  names  ? — I  could  not 

f've  you  the  names  of  any  individual  persons,  because 
believe  they  were  all  alike,  more  or  less. 

6459.  They  generally  wanted  gratuities  or  treating? 
— ^Yes  ;  gratuities  or  treating  of  some  kind. 

6460.  In  that  way  you  account  for  the  balance  ? — 
Yes.  I  sliould  say  it  was  more  rather  than  less.  I 
may  have  been  money  out  of  my  own  pocket. 

6461.  When  you  received  the  money  from  the  dif- 
ferent persons,  whoso  names  you  have  mentioned, 
were  you  instructed  to  bribe  particular  individuals  or 
to  act  on  your  own  discretion  ? — To  act  entirely  on 
my  own  discretion. 

6462.  The  names  of  the  parties  you  were  to  bribe 
T^'ere  not  mentioned  ? — No  ;  there  are  other  persons 
that  I  canvassed  that  I  did  not  succeed  in  bribing. 

6463.  Did  you  oflFcr  money  to  those  persons  ? — I 
did. 

6464.  To  whom  ? — I  offered  money  to  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Ashmcade, — James  Ashmeude,  of  Minster- 
worth. 

6465.  Is  that  a  brother  to  John  ? — Yes ;  that  man 
gave  evidence,  I  believe,  before  the  Election  Com- 
mittee in  London. 

6466.  How  much  did  you  offer  him  ? — 10/.  In  his 
evidence  he  swears  I  offered  him  a  bottle  of  brandy. 
I  repudiate  it  altogether. 

6467.  You  did  offer  him  10/.  ?— I  did. 

6468.  But  you  did  not  offer  him  a  bottle  of  brandy? 
—I  did  not ;  nothing  was  said  about  it. 


6469.  Did  he  agree  to  take  the  10/.  ? — No ;  he  took 
time  to  consider  it. 

6470.  Did  you  offer  him  10/.  for  his  vote  ?— I  did. 

6471.  And  he  took  time  to  consider  it  ? — He  did. 

6472.  Did  you  Pce  him  afterwards  ? — ^No ;  I  saw 
his  brother.  He  told  me  it  would  be  useless  to  think 
of  procuring  him  ;  that  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Clutter- 
buck  had  been  there,  and  he  could  not'  offend  his 
master,  Mr.  Reuben  Artus,  a  local  postmaster.  Mr. 
AVard  had  told  him  that  he  should  have  5/.,  and  that 
he  should  be  on  the  Blue  committee  two  days ;  that 
would  make  it  5/.  10«.,  and  that  was  all  he  could  do. 
This  voter  swore  before  the  Election  Committee  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  received  no  conside- 
ration whatever,  and  never  expected  any. 

6473.  Now,  tlio  next  ? — The  next  is  Job  Bosley, 
of  Epney,  boat  builder. 

6474.  Is  that  the  son  of  John  Bosley  ?— The  father 
of  John  Bosley. 

6475.  What  did  you  offer  him  ?— 5/.  It  may  have 
been  more  ;  but  I  could  not  swear  to  more.  He  was 
very  willing  indeed  to  support  Messrs.  Price  and 
Monk  ;  and  I  think  he  did  say,  that  he  should  be 
willing  to  vote  for  them  without  receiving  any  money 
whatever  ;  but  that  he  was  at  that  time  working  for 
a  Mr.  Kowles,  at  Frampton,  and  was  doing  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  stone-work  for  other  parties ;  and 
that  if  he  voted  for  Price  and  Monk,  he*  should  be  out 
of  work  a  great  part  of  the  winter.  I  believed  what 
he  stated  to  me,  and  did  not  press  him  any  further. 

6476.  How  did  he  vote  ? — For  Carden. 

6477.  Who  was  the  next  ? — John  Lake,  of  Ashle- 
worth.  I  canvassed  him.  Previous  to  making  him 
any  offer  I  had  some  conversation  with  him,  as  to 
which  way  he  was  likely  to  go.  He  informed  me  that 
he  had  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Carden  in  1857,  which  I 
already  knew,  and  that  it  entirely  depended  upon  the 
price.  He  said.  Lawyer  Clutterbuck  had  been  there, 
and  had  shown  him  eight  sovereigns.  I  said,  "  Very 
well,  then,  I  will  make  it  ten."  I  called  upon  him 
afterwards,  and  he  informed  me  that  his  landlord  had 
put  the  screw  on,  and  that  be  could  not  take  it ;  that 
was  his  own  expression. 

6478.  Who  was  his  landlord  ? — I  do  not  know  his 
name.  I  beard  it,  but  I  do  not  remember  it  now.  I 
can  procure  it  and  send  it  to  you. 

6479.  {Mr.  Welford.)  How  did  he  vote  ?— He 
voted  for  Carden. 

6480.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  But  you  did  offer  10/.  ?— 
I  offered  21.  upon  the  market  price.  Mr.  Clutter- 
buck's  offer  was  8/.,  and  I  offered  him  10/. 

6481.  For  his  vote  ? — ^Yes.  The  next  person  was 
William  Coopey,  of  Churcham,  for  himself  and  family; 
they  are  termed  the  family.  There  are  about  eleven 
or  twelve  of  them  ;  they  reside,  most  of  them,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Churcham,  Huntley,  and  so  forth. 

6482.  What  did  you  offer  to  the  family  ?— I  think 
it  was  on  the  Sunday  before  the  election.  I  went 
there  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine,  and  I 
drove  to  Mr.  William  Coopey's  house,  who  keeps  a 
cider  or  beer  house,  at  Churcham.  I  inquired  for 
Mr.  William  Coopey.  I  said,  "  Are  you  Mr.  William 
Coopey  ?"  He  said,  "  I  am."  "  My  name,"  I  said, 
"  is  Mr.  William  Henley.  I  live  at  the  Cross.  I  am 
"  come  to  see  if  we  cannot  come  to  some  arrangement 
"  about  you  and  the  whole  lot  of  you  voting  for  the 
"  two  Liberal  members."  He,  first  of  all,  said,  "Let 
"  us  come  in  and  have  some  cider."  I  went  in,  and 
I  think  I  paid  for  seven  oi;  eight  gallons.  I  cannot 
say,  I  am  sure,  how  many  there  were  ;  but  there 
was  a  large  number  of  the  family,  both  wives 
and  otherwise ;  at  all  events,  it  amounted  to  seven 
or  eight  shillings.  I  then  called  William  Coopey 
outside,  and  we  went,  I  suppose,  some  50  yards  up 
the  Huntley  road.  The  first  question  I  put  was, 
"  What  is  your  price  ?"  He  said  he  did  not  know  ; 
what  could  I  give.  lie  said  it  must  be  something 
handsome.  I  said,  "  Will  80/.  do  ?"  He  says,  "  Hold 
"  out  your  hand,"  and  struck  my  palm ;  it  was 
just  the  same  as  if  you  were  purchasing  a  lot  of  pigs. 
He  is  a  pig  dealer.     I  think  I  ofiered  him  5/.  down 
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to  bind  the   bargain  ;  but  be  said  there  would  be 
plenty  of  time  for  that. 

6483.  5/.  for  each  vote  ? — No  ;  ol.  down  as  a  depo- 
sit, and  I  think  I  said  I  could  procure  one  or  two  of  his 
nephews  some  Government  appointment,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  as  a  further  inducement.  He  accepted 
the  offer,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  William 
Stephens  (who  gave  his  evidence  on  Saturday)  should 
come  over  on  the  following  morning,  and  arrange  as 
to  the  payment  of  the  money. 

6484.  You  offered  8/.  for  each  vote  I  suppose  ? — 
No  ;  to  make  use  of  a  conmion  term,  we  lumped 
them,  eighty  the  lot ;  I  think  there  were  eleven  ;  I 
would  not  swear,  but  it  is  ten  or  eleven. 

6486 .  Did  you  see  them  afterwards  ? — I  never  had 
any  further  communication  with  them;  I  handed  them 
over  to  Mr.  Stephens;  I  believed  them  always  pur« 
chaseable,  and  I  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  they 
were  to  be  had. 

6486.  Do  you  know  that  they  were  purchased  in 
1857  ? — Yes,  and  at  the  proper  time  I  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  prove  it. 

6487.  Who  was  the  next  person  ? —  Mr.  James 
Dowding,  of  the  White  Hart,  in  Bell  Lane. 

6488.  Is  that  the  person  yon  went  to  with  Mr. 
Wilkes  ? — ^The  person  I  went  to  with  Mr.  Wilkes. 
Mr.  WUkes's  evidence  is  perfectly  correct  upon  that 
point.  I  certainly  made  an  offer  to  Mr.  Dowding, 
that  if  he  would  promise  to  vote  for  either  of  the 
Liberal  candidates  I  would  fill  his  house.  I  had  no 
authority  to  say  that,  but  if  he  had  made  the  promise 
I  should  have  endeavoured  to  carry  it  out. 

6489.  You  promised  you  would  have  a  meeting  of 
the  friends  of  the  Liberal  candidates  ? — Yes. 

6490.  And  a  supper  or  something  of  that  sort  ? — 
No  ;  three  or  four  pounds,  or  five  pounds. 


6491 .  Was  anything  said  about  the  Reform  Club  ? 
— I  would  not  swear  that ;  it  was  tantamount  to  the 
same  thing  ;  it  was  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal  party. 

6492.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Wilkes,  as  to  Dowding  ? — No ;  nothing  more 
than  that  I  protested  against  his  calling  upon  Dow- 
ding, knowing  that  his  son  was  a  member  of  the  Blue 
committee — Garden's  committee.  1  considered  it  to 
be  useless. 

6493.  His  son  was  so  at  that  time  ? — He  was. 

6494.  (3Ir.  Fitzgerald.)  Is  his  son  a  voter  ? — No  ; 
I  do  not  recollect  positively  that  there  are  any  more 
persons  that  I  canvassed. 

6495.  Those  are  the  persons  to  whom  you  gave  or 
offered  bribes? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection. 
There  is  a  person  I  have  to  allude  to,  Decimus  Best ; 
Mr.  Wilkes  wished  me  to  give  hira  a  sum  of  two 
pounds  to  return  to  Jacobs,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
some  information  respecting  previous  elections. 

6496.  That  was  a  few  days  ago  ? — Yes  ;  last  Satur- 
day week  or  Monday  week. 

6497.  Did  you  get  any  information  from  him? — 
None  whatever ;  he  strongly  protested  that  he  had 
not  been  promised  the  Bartlemans,  but  that  it  was 
merely  an  idea  that  ho  should  get  it.  With  respect 
to  those  persons  I  have  enumerated,  I  should  like  to 
tell  you  the  remarks  they  made  at  the  time  that  I 
bribed  each  of  those  individuals  as  near  as  my 
memory  will  serve  me.  As  to  the  persons  I  have 
bribed,  I  have  merely  enumerated  the  sums  I  have 
paid  to  them. 

6498.  Will  the  statements  you  propose  to  make  bo 
an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  you 
gave  them  money  ? — To  some  extent. 


W.  Hiuley 
3  Oct  1859. 


Thomas  Hicks  sworn  and  examined, 

6499.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  a  surgeon  ? — Yes 

6500.  Do  you  know  James  Orpin  ? — Yes. 

6501 .  He  lives  in  Albion  Street  ? — Yes. 

6502.  Does  he  keep  a  beerhouse  ? — Yes. 


6503.  Is  he  at  present  unable  to  attend  the  court  ? 
Yes,  he  is. 

6504.  What  is  he  suffering  from  ? — From  gout. 

6505.  When  do  you  think  he  will  be  able  to  attend  ? 
— I  hope  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  so. 


T.  Hiekt 


WiLUAH  Henley's  examination  continued. 


W.  Henlty. 


6506.  (Mr.  Vaughan.')  You  were  about  to  tell  us 
what  was  said  to  you  by  the  persons  you  bribed? — 
I  should  say  that  as  to  the  first  persons  on  my  list, 
SaoQuel  Vaile,  George  Harris  Vaile,  and  Thomas 
George  Vaile,  the  money  was  paid  to  the  wife  of 
Samuel  Vaile,  in  one  sum,  about  three  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  polling.  These  voters  had  been  can- 
vassed by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Clutterbuck,  on  behalf 
of  the  Conservatives ;  and  I  think  the  offer  was  5/. 
a  piece  ;  I  could  swear  it  was  from  what  they  told  me. 
In  one  of  those  conversations — I  could  not  be  positive 
as  to  dates — but  in  one  of  those  conversations,  Samuel 
Vaile  said,  "Mr.  Ward,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  you  have  been  giving  the  Coopeys  more  than 
you  have  us."  He  says,  "  I  have  no' ."  He  said, 
"  William  Coopey  has  told  me  that  the  Coopeys  of 
Huntley  have  always  had  8/.  a  piece."  Mr.  Ward 
said,  "  I  make  no  difference  ;  I  treat  you  all  alike." 
William  Vaile,  I  think,  I  fctchoJ  about  half-past  nine 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  polling  ;  he  was  to 
have  come  with  his  brothers  and  father  at  midnight. 
I  met  Mr.  Clutterbuck  at  his  house  on  the  morning  of 
the  polling,  and,  I  think,  it  was  entirely  a  question  of 
price.  I  remained  in  the  fly  out3i<le  while  Mr.  Clut- 
terbuck held  a  conversation  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vaile  ; 
eventually  they  came  to  Gloucester  with  me. 

6507.  That  was  William  Vaile  ?— William  Vaile. 
6608.  You  met  Mr.  Clutterbuck  there  ? — Yes;  and 

I  think  it  was  entirely  a  ({uestion  of  price. 

6509.  For  whom  did  he  poll  ? — He  polled  for  Price 
and  Monk  in  1859. 

6510.  Which  Mr.  Clutterbuck  was  that  ?  —  Mr. 
Walter  Clutterbuck  the  attorney.  On  my  road  from 
William  Vaile's  I  met  a  man,  if  I  may  call  him  one,  of 


the  name  of  James  Vaile,  cousin,  I  believe,  of  the  last 
four,  at  least,  I  should  say,  I  did  not  meet  him,  I 
overtook  him  on  the  road.  It  was  the  coachman  who 
said,  "  Mr.  Henley,  here  is  a  voter  on  the  road,"  and 
I  invited  him  inside  ;  I  think  he  had  a  son  with  him  ; 
I  could  not  swear  it  was  his  son  ;  and  I  drove  with 
the  other  Vaile  and  his  wife  to  the  Berkeley  Arms. 

651 1.  Which  Vaile  did  you  take  ?— William  Vaile 
and  his  wife,  and  this  James  Vaile  that  I  had  picked 
up  on  the  road.  He  came  to  me  in  a  very  cringing 
•manner,  and  said  he  had  been  promised  a  sum  of 
money  in  1867  to  vote  for  Garden,  and  had  not  re- 
ceived  it.  He  said  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that, 
under  no  circumstances  again  would  he  leave  his  own 
colours,  or  words  to  that  effect ;  and  that  he  had  been 
offered  5/.  by  Mr.  Ward  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden 
in  1869,  but  that  he  would  take  the  same  price  as  I 
gave  the  others,  namely,  8/. 

6612.  Did  he  say  he  had  been  offered  51.  to  vote 
for  Sir  Robert  Garden  in  1859  ? — He  said  ho  had  been 
promised  a  high  sum  in  1857,  but  had  not  received 
it.  He  did  not  mention  the  amount.  The  next  per- 
son is  Samuel  Skillern,  who  resides  at  Apperley.  On 
the  day  of  the  nomination  I  went,  about  twelve  in 
the  morning,  to  his  employer,  a  Mr.  Crump,  of  Whit- 
field Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Apperley ;  and  being  a 
farm  labourer,  it  was  requisite  at  that  hour  of  the 
day  that  I  should  see  his  employer  before  finding  him. 
I  met  Mr.  Crump,  who  informed  me  that  Samuel 
Skillern  was  at  work  for  him,  and  if  I  wanted  him  I 
must  find  him;  "but,"  he  said  "it  is  of  no  use 
"  your  seeing  him,  he  will  vote  Blue  after  all ;  and, 
"  therefore,  it  is  only  your  time  wasied."  I,  however, 
sent  a  messenger  to  Skillern,  and   met  him  by  the 
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appointment  of  this  witness  st  six   o'cloek  on  the 
morning  of  the  polling. 

6513.  And  he  voted  for  Price  and  Monk?— He 
voted  for  Price  and  Monk. 

6514.  You  gave  him  the  money  ? — I  gave  him  the 
monev,  and  he  voted.  He  voted  some  hours  before  he 
was  paid. 

6515.  Then  Thomas  Perks  ? — Ho  was  canvassed 
by  Ward  and  Mr.  Clutterbuck.  Mrs.  Perks  and  her 
husband  met  Mr.  Clutterbuck  at  the  New  Inn.  Mr. 
Clutterbuck  says,  "  I  shall  make  it  all  right  with  you 
<•  as  I  have  dime  before,  but  I  cannot  doit  all  just  now." 
They  appeared  to  have  a  feeling  of  mistrust  about 
Mr.  Clutterbuck ;  and,  accordingly,  went  down  to 
Sir  Robert  Carden's  committee-room  and  saw  Mr. 
Lovegrove ;  Mr.  Coroner  Lovegrove  they  termed 
him.  Mr.  Lovegrove  said,  that  whatever  Mr.  Clutter- 
buck promised  he  would  see  carried  out ;  and,  turning 
to  a  person  in  the  room,  instructed  him  to  send  a  fly 
for  Mr.  Perks  on  the  morning  of  the  polling,  which 
he  did.  I  had  secured  him  Uie  night  before.  The 
next  voter  is  Thomas  Davis,  of  Haresfield.  He  pro- 
mised Mr.  Clutterbuck  and  Mr.  Ward,  I  think,  in  the 
presence  of  his  master,  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Carden; 
he  told  me  so.  On  the  Sunday  after  he  had  made  this 
promise,  I  visited  him,  and  I  think  I  gave  him  3/.  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Monk ;  one  vote  to  please  his  master 
and  one  to  please  himself.  I  also  think  I  promised 
his  wife  some  pictures  or  something  of  the  kind,  which 
I  afterwards  gave  her,  if  she  would  induce  her  hus- 
band to  give  Mr.  Monk  one.  I  received  a  letter  from 
him  on  the  Tuesday  afterwards,  saying,  he  had  men- 
tioned the  matter  to  his  master,  Mr.  Chandler,  who 
was  much  annoyed  and  offended  ;  and  that  if  anything 
should  occur-  to  Compel  him  to  go  for  Sir  Rooert  at 
last,  he  would  return  whatever  I  gave  him.  He  came 
to  me  on  Saturday,  the  day  of  the  polling,  and  said, 
his  master  was  so  much  annoyed  that  he  did  not  care 
whether  he  voted  or  not ;  and,  therefore^  I  gave  him 
21.  more,  and  he  voted  for  Price  and  Monk. 

6516.  Who  is  hiis  master  ?— Mr.  Thomas  Chandler, 
of  Haresfield.  The'  next  is  John  Ashmeade.  This 
was  a  witness  who  was  "  bottled"  by  the  Bines  in 
1857.  I  think  I  gave  him  11.,  when  I  called  upon' 
him,  and  his  wife  eight  sovereigns  afterwards.-  I 
would  not  swear  whether  I  gave  him  the  pound  first 
or  the  9/.  together.  He  had  been  very  badly  treated, 
in  consequence  of  voting  for  Carden  in  1857,  and 
was  anxious,  I  think,  to  make  amends  for  it.  He 
stated  that  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Clutterbuck  had  visited 
him. 

6517.  How  do  you  mean  that  he  was  badly  treated  ? 
— They  are  all  Liberal  in  the  parish  of  Elmore,  and 
they  knew  very  well  that  he  had  been  bribed  to  vote 
for  Carden  in  1857,  and  they  would  not  let  him  any 
potato  ground,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  he 
was  very  anxious  to  return  to  his  old  principles  as 
soon  as  he  could.  I  made  an  arrangement  two  or 
three  days  before  t|te  election  that  I  would  call  for 
him  on  the  evening  of  the  nomination  at  eight  o'clock, 
which  I  did;  and  on  my  arrival  he  told  me  that 
Mr.  Ward  had  been  over  in  company  with  his  brother, 
James  Ashmeade,  and  induced  him  to  go  across  the 
Severn,  where  Mr.  Walter  Clutterbuck  was  waiting 
with  a  fly  to  convey  him  and  his  brother  to  Gloucester; 
but  he  declined,  saying,  he  should  not  go  across  the 
Severn  that  night.  Mr.  Ward  then  called  him  out  of 
the  house,  and  said,  "  Now  you  had  better  come ;  and 
"  then  Clutterbuck  will  think  it  is  not  my  fault,  and 
"  I  shall  give  you  5/.  and  put  you  on  the  Blue  com- 
"  mittee  two  days,  and  that  will  be  5/.  10«.  a  piece  ; 
"  that  is  the  same  as  I  am  going  to  give  your  brother." 
This  witness  swore  that  he  never  received  anything. 
The  next  is  John  Bosley,  of  Epney.  He  is,  I  think, 
a  boat  owner  or  something  of  that  kind.  He  was  not 
at  home  for  some  few  weeks  before  the  election.  This 
voter  must  have  cost  a  large  amount  of  money,  for  he 
was  canvassed  by  Mr.  Clutterbuck  and  Mr.  Ward  two 
or  three  times  a  day  in  flys  in  pairs,  for  some  days 
previous  to  the  election. 


6518.  That  is  your  opinion  only  ? — ^The  voter  wiH 
say  so. 

6519.  Did  he  make  any  statement  to  yon  ? — His 
wife  made  a  statement  that  Mr.  Clutterbuck  and 
Mr.  Ward  had  oflered  her  a  large  sum  of  money,  but 
she  would  not  say  what.  I  told  her  I  would  give 
her  husband  10/.  I  thought  it  absolutely  essential  I 
should  mention  a  targe  sum,  in  consequence  of  the 
competition  that  raged  between  Mr.  Ward  and  myself 
as  to  who  should  possess  the  voter.  I  could  swear  I 
promised,  a  set  of  pictures  for  herself  if  she  would 
induce  her  husband  to  vote  for  the  two  Liberal  can- 
didates. Those  were  for  herself,  to  induce  her  to 
persuade  her  husband  to  vote  for  the  two  Liberal 
candidates,  and  he  did. 

6520.  Then  William  Davis  ?— William  Davis;  I 
think  3/.  or  3/.  lOs.  He  was  a  tenant  of  Mr.  Baker's, 
but  his  master  was  a  Mr.  Hawkins,  a  Liberal  gentle- 
man ;  and,  I  think,  Tinduced  him  by  a  promise  of  3/. 
or  3/.  10«.  to  split  his  vote,  and  he  polled  for  Monk 
and  Carden.  Then  Matthew  Davis  I  also  paid  41. 
to.  I  have  no  remark  to  make  upon  either  of  the 
others,  George  Davis  or  John  Dunn. 

6521.  Besides  what  you  have  stated,  are  you  aware 
of  other  cases  of  bribery  at  the  last  election  ? — I  am 
not  aware,  personally  ;  I  can  only  answer  for  myself 
in  this  case.  I  have  no  doubt  there  was  bribery  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  both  sides. 

6522.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  election  of  1857  ?— 
I  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Carden  in  1857  partly  from 
the  pressure  of  my  landlord,  who  happens  to  be  Sir 
Robert  Carden's  agent ;  I  should  say  ptu-tly  from  my 
landlord's  agent,  who  happens  to  be  agsnt  for  Sir 
Robert  Walter  Carden,  and  partly  in  consequence  of 
a  little  difierence  wiUi  reference  to  a  band  score  in 
1853. 

6523.  Did  you  take  part  in,  the  dection  of  1857? 
—No  ;  I  merely  recorded  my  vote  from  the  circum- 
stances I  have  mentioned. 

6524.  Have  any  circumstances  of  corruption  at 
that  election  come  to  your  knowledge  that  you  wish 
to  mention  to  the  Commissioners  ? — Certainly  ;  many 
at  the  proper  time. 

6525.  {Mr.  fVelford.)  You  say  the  moneys  you 
'  received: yon  were  to  apply  according  to  your  di8<- 

cretion  ? — Yes. 

6526.  But  the  persons  from  whom  yon  received 
them  knew  you  were  going  to  apply  them  in  bribery  ? 
—They  never  told  me  so. 

6527.  Did  you  ask  them  for  the  money  ? — ^Tes ; 
I  asked  them  for  it.  I  know  it  was  within  my  know- 
ledge, and  I  presumed  it  was  within  their  knowledge 
too. 

6528.  It  was  understood  between  you  ? — On  my 
part ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  on  theirs. 

6529.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Were  you  aware  whether 
these  proceedings  were  approved  of  by  Mr.  Monk  or 
not  ? — ^I  never  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Monk 
whatever,  except  on  one  occasion. 

6530.  Did  you  ever  hear  whether  he  approved  or 
disapproved  of  bribery  being  practised? — ^I  never 
made  any  inquiries.  Mr.  Monk  canvassed  me,  and  I 
made  him  my  promise. 

6531.  Did  you  consider  yourself  entitled  to  commit 
Mr.  Monk  in  this  way  without  his  authority  ? — I  did 
not  see  how  it  could  commit  Mr.  Monk ;  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Mr.  Monk  ;  I  was  not  on  any  committee. 
One  of  the  witnesses  swore  he  saw  me  in  and  out  of 
the  committee-room  at  least  a  dozen  times ;  I  repudiate 
that  altogether. 

6582.  You  practised  this  bribery  entirely  on  your 
own  behalf? — Not  entirely  on  my  own  behalf;  it 
was  necessary  to  be  done,  knowing  the  tactics  On  the 
other  side.  \ 

6533.  Would  you  have  resorted  to  bribery  if 
Mr.  Monk  had  expressly  said  he  did  not  wish  bribery 
to  be  practised  on  his  behalf  ? — I  cannot  say  if  he 
had  said  so  what  I  should  have  done. 

6534.  Did  he  not  say  so  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

6535.  Do  you  not' know  that  he  did  7— -No ;  I.  have 
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■a  knowledge  of  it.  The  first  commencement  of  my 
Tigiting  the  out-voters  was  from  a  conrersstion  that 
took  place  between  Mr.  Wilkes  the  attorney  and 
myself.  He  said  he  was  morally  certain  that  these 
out-voters  were  bribed,  and  that  the  persons  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  were  Mr.  Walter  Clutterbuck 


and  Mr.  John  Ward  ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  necessary 
that  some  person  should  be  seni  round  to  counteract 
what  they  did  ;  and  I  went  most  days  at  my  own 
expense. 

6636.  You  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  consult 
Mr.  Monk  or  his  agent  ? — Certainly  not. 


THOiu.8  Mnjss  sworn  and  examined. 


6537.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Tou  are  a  railway  clerk  at 
Stonehouse,  are  you  not  ? — ^I  am. 

6538.  You  are  employed  by  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  ? — ^I  am. 

6539.  Did  you  take  any  part  yourself  in  the  last 
election  for  Gloncester^-did  you  canvass  any  voters  ? 
—No. 

6540.  You  did  not  canvass  any  F^-No. 

6541.  Did  you  bribe  any  persons  ? — ^I  did  not. 

6542.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  yourself? 
— I  received  nothing  for  my  vote.  Mr.  Brewer  Monk 
has  stated  that  I  received  5/.  from  him  for  my  vote, 
but  that  was  wrong. 

6543.  What  did  you  receive  ? — ^The  station 
master  wrote  for  two  days  for  me;  I  had  one  day 
and  a  night,  and  after  the  election  was  over,  when 
Mr.  Monk  and  Mr.  Price  were  returned,  Mr.  Brewer 
Monk  came  from  the  committee-room  and  said,  "  Well, 
we  have  had  a  glorious  majority;"  and  I  said, 
"  We  have."  I  said,  "  I  have  expended  fifty  shillings 
oat  of  my  own  pocket  for  pastime  and  treating 
persons  that  did  me  a  service,"  or  words  to  that 
effect ;  and  he  said  "  Well,  here  ia  5/.  10<.,  that  will 
pay  you  for  your  time."  I  had  five  sovereigns  and 
a  half  from  him. 

6544.  Were  you  in  Gloucester  the  whole  time  ?— 
I  was. 

6545.  A  day  and  a  night? — One  night  and  one 
day. 

6546.  And  daring  that  night  and  day  yoa  spent 
S0«.  ? — I  did,  out  of  my  own  pocket. 

6547.  You  received  5/.  10c.  afterwards  from  Mr. 
Brewer  Monk  ? — Yes ;  but  not  for  my  vote. 

6548.  What  did  you  receive  it  for  ? — For  my  time; 
he  said  "Will  that  satisfy  you  foi»yoar  time"? — I 
said,  "  It  will,  amply." 

6549.  Had  Monk  canvassed  you  before  ? — He  never 
had. 

6550.  Had  any  person  canvassed  you  before  ? — ^No 
one  from  the  city  of  Gloucester.     ' 

6551.  Did  you  come  in  voluntarily  ? — I  did. 

6552.  Did  he  say  it  was  for  your  loss  of  time  ?— It 
may  hav^  been  for  my  loss  of  time  ;  he  said,  "  Will 
that  repay  you  for  your  time  and  trouble  ?" 

6553.  Did  he  say  that  ? — Yes,  he  did  to  me. 

6554.  Had  you  lost  anything  in  consequenee  of 
coming  into  Gloucester  to  vote .' — Merely  paying  a 
man  during  the  time  I  was  away. 

6555.  How  much  did  you  pay  him  ? — I  may  have 
given  him  five  shillings  a  day,  with  what  I  might 
have  paid  for  his  food  and  otherwise;  about  five 
shillings  a  day. 

6556.  Would  you  have  paid  ten  shillings? — ^In  the 
two  days  ;  I  could  not  say  within  a  shilling  ;  I  could 
say  I  did  pay  it.  But  there  were  my  wife  and  family, 
they  had  to  be  maintained ;  there  were  their 
expenses. 

6557.  What  did  you  receive  a  week? — Sixteen 
shillings. 

6558.  That  is  rather  more  than  two  shillings  a  day  ? 
->-Two  ahilllug^  and  eightpencet 

6559.  Yon  spent  fifty  shillings  for  your  expenses 
in  Gloucester,  «tnd  received  21.  10*.  for  ycrnr  time  ? — 
I  did. 

6560.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  that  money  was 
not  paid  to  you  for  your  vote  ? — I  will  swear  it. 

6561.  Had  you  any  conversation  at  all  with  Brewer 
Monk  about  this  money  before  you  received  the 
money  from  him  ?— Never  in  my  life. 

6562.  Then  he  came  voluntarily  and  put  the  money 
into  your  hands  ? — He  came  to  me  after  the  poll  was 
decltu«d  in  favour  of  Monk  and  Price,  and  said  "  We 


have  had  a  glorious  majority ;"  and  I  said  "  It  is  so," 
or  words  to  that  efiect.  I  said  "  I  have  expended 
fifty  shillings,"  and  he  gave  me  5/.  10*. 

6563.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Brewer  Monk 
never  said  a  word  to  you  on  the  subject  of  your  vote 
before  he  spoke  to  you  after  the  poll  was  over  ? — I 
will  swear  it. 

6664.  And  did  he  then  voluntarily  ofier  to  give 
you  5/.  10«.  for  your  time  ? — Yes,  I  swear  it,  not 
only  for  my  time,  but  for  my  expenditure  and  my 
time. 

6565.  (Mr.  Welford.)  How  did  he  know  that  yoa 
had  voted  for  the  Liberal  candidates? — I  am  not 
aware. 

6566.  Perhaps  he  was  not  aware  of  it  himself  ? — 
Undoubtedly  he  was. 

6567.  Without  knowing  that  you  had  voted  for  the 
Liberal  candidates  he  offered  you  this  money  ? — He 
knew  perfectly  well  I  had  voted  for  Mr.  Price  and 
Mr.  Monk  because  I  stated  so  to  many  persons. 

6568.  You  just  told  the  chief  Commissioner  you  had 
no  conversation  with  him  at  all  ? — I  had  not ;  I  have 
sworn  it. 

6569.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Were  you  under  the  idea 
that  Mr.  Brewer  Monk  was  paying  all  the  voters 
who  had  come  in  to  veto  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — ^I  was 
not. 

6570.  What  special  reason  then  had  he  for  ofiering 
you  this  5/.  \0s.  ? — I  anticipated  that  it  was  from  his 
own  resources,  because  he  took  such  an  active  part. 

6571.  What  reason  was  there  for  his  giving  yoa 
this  5/.  10«.  ? — He  knew  that  I  was  living  at  Stone- 
house,  and  that  I  had  been  here  one  night  and  one 
day  ;  that  may  have  been  his  special  reason — I  know 
no  other. 

6572.  (Mr.  Welford.)  How  did  he  know  you  were 
here  a  day  and  a  night  ? — I  saw  him  in  the  street 
together  with  young  Mr.  Probert. 

^573.  When  ? — On  the  night  of  the  nomination 
day  I  saw  him  in  the  street,  but  not  to  have  any 
conversation  with  him. 

6574.  How  do  you  know  he  saw  you  ? — I  do  not 
know  that. 

6575.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  How  did  you  come  to 
Gloucester  ? — ^By  railway. 

6576.  How  long  wwe  you  in  Gloucester  ? — I  came 
by  the  twenty-five  minutes  past  five  train,  and  I  was 
in  Stonehouse  at  twenty  minutes  past  seven  the 
following  evening. 

6577.  How  came  you  to  spend  21.  \0».  in  Glou- 
cester ? — I  had  a  few  pounds  of  my  own,  which  I 
have  now,  thank  God. 

6578.  How  did  you  spend  it  ? — Treating  parties 
when  they  saw  me  or  anyone  else  ;  if  I  knew  them,  I 
did  treat  them  yrith  a  glaiss  or  so. 

6579.  For  the  good  of  the  cause  ? — For  the  good 
of  the  cause. 

6580.  Did  yoa  toll  that  to  Brewer  Monk  ? — I  did 
not. 

6581.  When  yon  expended  that  21.  1C«.  did  you  do 
it  in  the  expectation  of  receiving  it  back  again  ?— I 
never  did. 

6582.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  pay  your  railway 
fare  ? — No  ;  I  had  a  pass. 

6583.  Yoa  have  a  pass  I  suppose  to  day  ? — I  have 
not. 

6584.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  were  not  requested  to 
come  into  Gloucester  at  the  election  ? — ^No  ;  I  was  not 
requested. 

6585.  Not  by  anyone  ? — No  ;  not  by  anyone. 

6586.  You  were  not  canvassed  by  anyone  ? — ^I  was 
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by  one  gentleman  in  the  railway,  but  I  do  not  know 
his  name. 

6587.  After  you  left  Stonehouse  ?— Previous  to  that. 

6588.  You  were  not  requested  by  anyone  to  come  to 
Gloucester  to  TOte  ? — Unless  it  was  by  that  gentleman. 

6589.  Was  no  letter  written  to  you  ? — None,  I  will 
swear. 

6590.  Why  did  you  not  come  in  on  the  Saturday  ? 
— What  Saturday  ? 


6591.  On  the  day  of  the  polling;  why  did  you  come 
the  night  previously  ? — Because  in  the  morning  our 
trains  were  so  late. 

6592.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  ? — I  do ;  it  may 
have  been  twenty-five  minutes  past  seven,  and  I 
wished  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  endeavoured  to 
take  every  possible  chance  I  could  to  avail  myself  of 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  votes  for  Messrs.  Price  and 
Monk. 


£.  Kendall 


Edward  Kendall  sworn  and  examined. 


T.  Upton 


6593.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you? — A  ship- 
broker. 

6594.  Living  in  Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

6595.  Did  you  take  a  part  in  the  last  election  ? — 
Very  little  indeed  ;  I  did  not  canvass  except  in  two  or 
three  instances. 

6596.  What  cases  were  those  ? — I  canvassed  one  or 
two  men  when  I  accidentally  met  Mr.  Monk  ;  one  or 
two  parties  he  wished  to  see. 

6597.  When  you  met  Mr.  Brewer  Monk  ? — No ; 
the  candidate. 

6598.  You  canvassed  two  or  three  persons  in  con- 
nexion with  himself  ? — Yes  ;  I  recollect  one  or  two. 

6599.  Do  you  remember  ofiering  any  person  any 
money  for  a  vote  ? — No. 

6600.  Or  giving  any  money  to  a  man  to  vote  ? — 
No ;  I  recollect  one  man  telling  me  that  if  he  did 
vote  he  was  to  have  10/. 

6601.  Who  was  that  ? — A  man  of  the  name  of 
Baker. 

6602.  What  Baker  was  that  ? — I  do  not  know  his 
Christian  name,  nor  do  I  know  how  he  voted  ;  I  have 
never  looked  at  the  poll  book  to  see. 

6603.  Do  you  know  where  he  lives  ? — No  ;  he  is  a 
servant  of  Partridge  and  Company. 

6604.  You  did  not  give  him  the  money  ? — ^I  did 
not ;  nor  did  I  give  him  any  inducement  to  lead  him  to 
suppose  he  would  have  it. 

6605.  Do  you  remember  going  to  Mr.  Bobinson 
about  some  money  ? — Yes ;  I  recollect  that  I  was  one 
day  passing  Mr.  Wilkes's  office  door,  when  two  or 
three  parties  standing  in  the  door-way  called  me  in ; 
Mr.  Henley  was  one  of  them,  and  Mr.  Becks,  Air. 
Wilkes's  clerk,  I  think  was  there. 

6606.  What  took  place  ? — It  was  named  by  Mr. 
Henley,  I  think,  that  he  was  incurring  a  good  deal  of 
expense, — he  was  travelling  about  in  cabs  to  visit  out- 
voters,— that  he  was  spending  money  and  had  none,  at 
least,  that  he  had  none  left. 

6607.  How  long  was  this  before  the  election  ? — ^I 
think  three  or  four  or  five  days  ;  I  cannot  exactly 
say. 

6608.  What  did  you  say  then? — I  was  requested  by 
one  or  other  of  the  parties,  I  do  not  know  now  who, 
to  see  if  I  could  procure  some  ;  I  was  asked  to  go  to 
Mr.  Wilton. 

6609.  Did  you  go  ? — I  did  with  Mr.  Robinson. 

6610.  To  Mr.  John  Wilton?— No,  Mr.  Robert 
Wilton. 

6611.  Did  you  obtain  some  ritoiey? — ^No. 

6612.  Do  you  remember  what  you  told  Mr.  Robert 
Wilton  on  that  occasion  ? — I  told  him  just  what  I 
have  told  you  now,  that  Mr.  Henley  and  Mr.  Becks, 
who  were  both  canvassing  together,  had  asked  me  to 
procure  some  funds. 

6613.  Did  you  give  him  to  understand  that  the 
money  was  wanted  for  illegal  expenses  ? — No  ;  I  told 
him  what  they  said  to  me.  that  it  was  wanted  for 
these  out  canvassers. 

6614.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Robert  Wilton  saying 
he  could  only  let  you  have  money  for  legitimate 
expenses  ? — I  think  he  said  generally  that  he  could 


only  let  parties  have  money  for  legitimate  expenses, 
but  be  did  not  apply  that  to  my  application  to  him. 

6615.  He  did  not  ?— No  ;  I  think  not. 

6616.  Mr.  Robert  Wilton  gave  us  to  understand 
that  it  was  so  ? — Mr.  Wilton  may  have  drawn  an 
inference,— ^because  I  named  the  parties  who  bad 
applied  to  me, — for  what  purpose  the  money  was 
intended  ;  he  stated  in  general  terms  that  he  could 
only  advance  money  for  legitimate  expenses. 

6617.  He  did  not  let  you  have  any  ? — No. 

6618.  Did  you  consider  that  you  were  making  an 
application  for  money  to  be  expended  illegally  ? — Not 
unless  you  consider  the  little  treating  that  would 
necessarily  go  on  if  I  went  to  see  an  outvoter  at 
a  distance  illegal.  There  might  be  a  description  of 
treating  which  might  not  be  strictly  legal. 

6619.  With  that  exception  you  did  not  think  it  was 
intended  to  be  used  illegally  ? — No ;  because  Mr. 
Henley  told  me  he  had  cabs  to  pay,  and  so  on. 

6620.  Is  that  the  only  application  formoney  that 
you  made  ? — Yes. 

6621.  Did  any  other  money  pass  thpongh  your 
hands  ? — No ;  I  was  asked  to  supply  money,  which  I 
declined. 

6622.  Did  any  instances  of  bribery  come  within 
your  own  knowledge  ? — No  ;  none  whatever. 

6623.  {Mr.  Wey'ord.)  Who  asked  you  to  advance 
money  ? — These  same  parties,  at  the  time  I  applied  to 
Mr.  Wilton,  asked  me  if  I  would  advance  money  on 
my  own  responsibility. 

6624.  Which  you  declined  ? — ^Yes  ;  they  asked  me 
both  previously  &nd  when  I  returned,  I  think. 

6625.  When  this  man  Baker  said  if  ho  voted  he 
must  have  10/.,  was  Mr.  Monk  with  you  ? — Yes,  Mr. 
Monk  was  present  at  the  time,  and  the  moment  the 
man  mentioned  it  Mr.  Monk  very  properly  walked 
away.  I  may  state,  hearing  by  accident  the  evidence 
of  that  man  Miles  just  now,  who  I  never  saw  before, 
that  I  applied  to  the  manager  of  the  railway  com- 
pany for  permission  for  him  to  come  here  to  vote  ;  he, 
I  dare  say,  had  no  knowledge  of  it.  It  was  the  only 
application  made  to  me  ;  one  of  the  canvassers  of  the 
party  mentioned  this  man  to  me,  and  requested  that  I 
would  get  the  man  sent  up  here. 

6626.  You  applied  yourself  ? — I  did,  and  got  the 
order  transmitted  for  him  to  come  up. 

6627.  When  did  you  apply  ? — A  day  or  two  before 
the  nomination  ;  I  diink  I  applied  on  the  Saturday. 

6628.  The  week  previous  to  the  election  ? — The 
week  previous. 

6629.  Did  you  apply  for  him  to  come  to  poll  ? — 
Yes,  and  an  order  was  sent  down  I  know  for  him 
to  come  on  the  nomination  day.  I  thought  it  right  to 
state  that,  because  there  appeared  to  be  an  incon- 
sistency in  his  coming  up  on  the  nomination  day, 
instead  of  the  polling  day,  but  I  know  permission  was 
given  him  to  come  up  on  the  nomination  day. 

6630.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  were  not  privy  to  his 
having  5/.  10s.  ? — No. 

6631.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  did  not  yourself  canvass 
him  ? — No,  I  never  saw  him  till  I  saw  him  in  this 
witness-box  ;  I  did  not  know  him. 


Thomas  Upton  sworn  and  examined. 


6632.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  a  publican  ? — I  am 
a  maltster  and  publican  ;  an  innkeeper  and  a  maltster. 

6633.  What  inn  do  you  keep  ? — The  ITountain  Inn, 
in  Westgate  Street. 


6634.  It  is  at  your  house  that  the  Reform  Club 
holds  its  meetings,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

6635.  How  many  times  during  the  progress  of  the 
election  were  meetings  of  the  Reform  Club  held  at 
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your  house,  during  the  three  weeks  ? — There  might 
have  heen  three  meetings,  two  or  three,  it  may  be 
three ;  I  believe  one  was  a  special  meeting  for  re- 
vising the  law  ;  the  half-yearly  meeting,  I  think. 

6636.  Were  there  any  meetings  of  the  committee 
of  the  Reform  Club  at  your  house,  besides  the  general 
meetings  ? — Yes,  there  had  been. 

6637.  During  the  three  weeks  before  the  election  ? 
No ;  there  may  have  been,  I  cannot  say  ;  whatever 
committees  there  were,  were  on  the  club  business. 

6638.  There  was  no  meeting  of  any  committee 
connected  with  the  election  ? — ^The  club  I  believe  was 
called  t<^ether. 

6639.  Was  there  a  full  meeting  when  the  club  was 
called  together  ? — Yes. 

6640.  Were  there  a  great  many  persons  backwards 
and  forwards  at  your  house  during  the  three  weeks 
before  the  polling  ? — No.  ^ 

6641.  Not  a  great  manj?— Occasionally. 

6642.  Did  persons  come  in  and  eat  and  drink  ? — 
Whatever  they  ate  and  drank  they  paid  for. 

6643.  Did  they  always  pay  ? — Do  you  mean  on  the 
election  day  ? 

6644.  During  the  three  weeks  before  the  election  ? 

I  cannot  say ;  I  have  no  account ;  our  business  is 

generally  a  drawing  and  drinking  business,  and  what 
is  drawn  is  paid  for  over  the  counter,  also  what  is 
sent  up  to  the  club  ;  what  they  have  they  pay  for. 

6645.  Were  all  the  refreshments,  eating  and  drink- 
ing, for  three  weeks  before  the  election,  paid  for  at 
your  house  ? — Yes,  by  those  who  ordered  tiiem. 

6646.  At  the  close  of  the  election  had  you  no  bill 
against  the  candidates  ? — I  had  no  bill  for  a  fraction 
of  a  farthing  ;  on  the  day  of  the  election  one  or  two 
of  the  committee  came  down  in  the  morning,  and  had 
something;  they  were  knocking  about,  and  it  amounted 
to  8».  lOrf.  I  believe,  and  one  of  the  parties,  not  on 
that  day,  but  three  days  afterwards,  called  and  paid 
the  8*.  lOd.  J  that  was  the  whole  amount  that  I  drew 
that  was  not  paid  for. 

6647.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  Brewer 
Monk  ? — ^No ;  when  do  you  mean  ? 
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6648.  At  any  time  during  the  election  ? — There       ^-  Upttm. 
was  beer  paid  for  perhaps  ;  I  cannot  say  what  was 
taken  up  in  the  room  ;  I  think  Probert  ordered  a 
small  quantity  of  beer.    Monk  might  have  been  in 
the  house,  I  cannot  say. 

6649.  Was  there  any  sum  of  money  given  you  by 
Brewer  Monk  ? — There  was  a  sum  of  money  given 
by  Probert  for  all  that  was  drawn  up  stairs  on  thoee 
nights — one  night  1/.  I  think — another  night  another 
1^.,  and  another  night  2/.;  the  whole  of  that  was  paid. 

6660.  Th^  total  amount  I  understand  you  to  say 
you  received  in  consequence  of  those  meetings  was 
about  4/.  ? — That  was  the  whole  of  the  money 
and  the  8«.  \0d.  Independent  of  that  whatever  was 
had  at  my  house  was  paid  for  when  called  for.  We 
were  very  Imsy  on  the  day  of  the  election ;  it  was  a 
wet  day ;  we  could  not  serve  them  fast  enough.  We 
would  let  them  help  themselves ;  we  had  not  time. 
In  London  a  person  named  Coates  stated  that  he  had 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink  at  the  Fountain  ;  if  he  had 
plenty  to  eat  at  the  Fountain  it  was  at  my  expense, 
for  as  is  usual  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  one,  that 
there  is  the  bread  and  cheese  on  the  counter — such 
was  the  case  on  that  day  ;  and  if  he  had  anything  to 
drink  he  must  have  either  paid  for  it  himself  or 
some  friend  must  have  treated  him. 

6651.  That  sum  of  4/.  you  received  either  from 
Probert  or  from  Brewer  Monk  ? — I  received  it  from 
Probert;  in  fact  I  was  sickened  of  electioneering 
before  ;  I  am  an  old  stager.  At  my  house  some  years 
ago  I  had  a  good  many  there,  and  the  greater  part  of 
what  they  had  is  still  unpaid  for,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
I  never  have  any  bills  ;  I  never  trust  either  party. 

6652.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  any  voters  ? — 
I  never  asked  a  voter.  I  never  received  a  bribe  nor 
gave  a  bribe,  and  I  never  asked  a  single  voter  for  his 
vote. 

6653.  Is  that  the  whole  money  that  passed  through 
your  hands,  4/.  8«.  \0d.  ? — That  is  the  whole  amount 
of  money. 

6654.  {Mr.  Welford.)  If  voters  were  treated,  what 
they  had  was  paid  for  at  the  time  ? — Yes  ;  if  anybody 
came  and  had  anything,  it  was  paid  for. 


John  Organ  sworn  and  examined. 


John  Orgtut. 


6655.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ? — An  inn- 
keeper. 

6656.  What  inn  do  you  keep  ? — The  Black  Dog. 

6657.  Where  is  that  ? — In  this  city. 

6658.  In  what  street  ? — In  Northgate  Street. 
16659.  Was  your  house  one  of  the  houses  of  the 

Liberal  party  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes  ;  at  least  it 
was  not  an  open  house. 

6660.  It  was  a  house  frequented  by  the  friends  of 
the  Liberal  party  ? — I  profess  to  be  a  Liberal  myself, 
but  we  had  nothing  of  the  sort  at  my  house  ;  I  never 
encouraged  anything  of  the  sort. 

6661.  You  never  encouraged  anything  of  what 
sort  ? — Treating  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

6662.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  no  treating  went 
on  at  your  house  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of  at  aU. 

6663.  Have  you  any  bill  for  which  you  now  have  a 
claim  for  refreshments  supplied  at  your  house  ? — No. 

6664.  Were  you  paid  at  the  time  for  all  the  refresh- 
ments supplied,  and  for  all  the  drinking  and  eating 
that  took  place  at  your  house  ? — Everything. 

6665.  Were  many  persons  in  the  habit  of  coming 
to  your  house  ? — Not  many. 

6666.  Do  you  remember  to  have  seen  Mr.  Wilkes 
there  ? — ^No,  I  do  not. 

6667.  Do  you  remember  to  have  seen  Mr.  Brewer 
Monk  there  ? — No,  never ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  know 
Brewer  Monk  to  my  knowledge ;  by  name  I  know  him. 


6668.  Mr.  Probert  ?— I  know  him. 

6669>  You  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  him  at 
your  house  ? — I  do  not  recollect  it ;  perhaps  he  may 
have  been  there. 

6670.  Could  he  have  been  at  your  bouse  without 
your  knowing  it  ? — Perhaps  he  may  have  looked  in 
with  the  canvassers  and  the  candidates. 

6671.  Is  James  Organ  your  son  ? — Yes. 

6672.  Does  he  live  with  you  ? — No  j  he  keeps  the 
Saracen's  Head. 

6673.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Do  you  attend  to  the  busi- 
ness yourself  at  the  Black  Dog  ? — Yes. 

6674.  Were  there  more  people  at  your  house 
during  the  election  than  usual  ? — No,  there  were  but 
verj  few ;  there  were  a  few  friends  of  the  Liberal 
party  who  came  in  one  evening  just  previous  to  the 
election  coming  off. 

6675.  Was  that  a  supper  ? — No ;  nothing  more  than 
a  meeting ;  they  had  something  to  drink. 

6676.  Who  paid  for  it  ?— It  was  paid  among  them, 
I  do  not  know  who  by. 

6677.  One  man  did  not  pay  for  the  rest  ? — ^No,  I 
believe  most  of  them  paid  for  themselves.  I  was 
talking  to  a  man  the  other  day,  and  he  said,  "  I  can 
only  say  this,  I  am  surprised  at  your  being  summoned 
to  appear,  because  what  I  had  I  paid  for  myself." 

6678.  There  was  no  direction  given  to  you  to  afford 
refreshment  to  voters  ? — ^Not  the  least. 


Thomas  Gabdnzb  sworn  and  examined. 


6679.  (Mr,  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ? — A  maltster. 

6680.  Where  do  you  live  ? — ^I  have  no  fixed  resi- 
dence at  pre^nt.  I  should  not  have  been  in  Glou- 
cester unless  I  had  been  summoned  here. 

6681.  Where  are  you  living  now  ? — ^At  Painswiok ; 


I  am  sometimes  in  Painswick  and  sometimes  in 
Gloucester ;  I  have  no  fixed  residence  at  present,  but 
I  might  have  had  if  I  had  not  been  summoned  here. 

6^2.  Did  you  receive  any  monfey  from  Mr.  Wilton  ? 
—I  did. 


T.  Ganbttr. 
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6683.  Mr.  John  Wilton  ?— Mr.  John  WUton. 

6684.  How  much  money  did  you  receive  from  him  ? 
— 12iL 

6685.  Wh»t  were  you  to  do  with  it  ? — To  bring  in 
the  voters  and  to  pay  expenses ;  I  had  a  very  long 
way  to  go  round  and  canvaBS  the  out-voters. 

6686.  Who  did  you  bribe  with  that  money? — In 
the  first  place,  I  canvassed  Mr.  Charles  Keen,  Thomas 
Charles  Keen,  I  think. 

6687.  Where  doM  he  live  ? — ^At  WooUey.  I  met 
him  in  Gloucester. 

6688.  What  did  you  say  to  him  when  yon  can- 
vassed him  ? — I  asked  him  to  vote  for  Mr.  Price  and 
Mr.  Monk. 

6689.  What  did  he  say  when  you  canvassed  him 
for  Messrs.  flrice  and  Monk  ?— I  asked  him  to  vote 
for  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk,  but  I  think  I  had  asked 
him  before  when  Adnliral  Berkeley  was  tidked  of,  to 
vote  for  the  Liberals. 

6^90.  Did  yon  canvass  this  man  Keen,  and  offer 
him  a  sum  of  money  for  bis  vote  ? — I  did  not 

6691.  Did  yon  give  him  any  money? — I  did  not, 
I  might  have  treated  him  with  some  ale  or  a  little 
gin  and  water. 

66i>2.  Did  he  say  when  you  canvassed  him  how  he 
intended  to  vote? — ^Yes. 

6693.  For  whom  did  he  say  he  intended  to  vote  ?— 
The  same  way  as  I  did. 

6694.  Did  you  tell  him  which  way  you  were  going 
to  vote  ?— I  did. 

6695.  Which  was  that  ? — For  Price  and  Monk. 

6696.  Did  he  say  he  would  vote  for  Price  and 
Monk  ?-r-He  did. 

6697.  And  did  he  vote  for  them  ? — He  did. 

6698.  Tell  us  the  nwne  of  any  person  you  can- 
vassed to  whom  you  offered  any  money  for  his  vote  ? 

Mr.  Keen  told  me  that  he  was  paid  some  expenses  in 

1867  ;  I  asked  him  who  paid  him,  and  he  said  Alder- 
man Whithorn  ;  if  he  can  charge  his  memory  he  will 
think  of  it. 

6699.  How  long  was  this  beforef  the  election?— 
I  cannot  say  ;  perhaps  a  fortnight  it  might  be,  or  it 
might  be  longer  than  that ;  I  cannot  recollect. 

6700.  Did  he  say  how  much  he  was  paid  ? — He 
said  he  had  his  demand,  what  he  charged. 

6701.  How  much  was  it? — He  said  he  met  Mr. 
William  Curtis,  the  grocer,  in  1857 ;  he  said  that 
he  was  looking  after  me ;  that  if  he  had  seen  me  he 
would  have  went  and  voted  along  with  me,  but  that 
he  met  Mr.  Curtis  and  talked  to  him,  and  he  said  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  vote  for  Mr.  Price  before. 

6702.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  election  of  1857  or 
1859  ?— No,  1857. 

6703.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  gave  no  money  to  this 
person  you  canvassed  in  1859  ? — ^No  ;  I  did  not. 

6704.  Who  was  the  next  person  ? — Samuel  Gardner, 
of  Sheepscomb. 

6705.  Where  is  that?— In  the  parish  of  Pains- 

WIGK 

6706.  How  did  yon  spend  the  121  yon  had  received 
from  Mr.  Wilton  ? — ^In  travelling  expenses,  and  one 
thing  and  another ;  Gardner,  with  what  I  paid  for 
his  dinner  and  his  son  and  daughter — ^heand  the  son' 
together  had  somewhere  about  8/. ;  the  daughter 
was  here  at  the  election. 

6707.  What  is  the  son's  name  ? — John. 

6708.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  he  a  voter  ?— Yes,  he 
was  then. 

6709.  At  the  last  election  ? — ^At  the  last  election. 

6710.  You  gave  those  two  men  for  their  votes  8/., 
did  you? — Altogether.  I  gave  it  to  the  daughter. 
I  gave  the  son  half  a  sovereign,  and  I  gave  the 
daughter  all  the  rest,  besides  what  I  paid. 

6711.  You  gave  the  son  half  a  sovereign,  and  to 
the  daughter  you  gave  the  remainder  of  the  money  ? 
I  gave  the  daughter  the  money  first. 

6712.  For  what  purpose  did  you  give  that  mondy 
to  thfe  daughter  ?  Was  that  for  the  votes  of  Samuel 
Gardner  and  John  Gardner  ? — ^I  gave  her  51.  lOs. ; 
there  was  half  a  sovereign  for  herself,  and  she  khew 
what  the  other  51.  was  for. 


6713.  You  said  just  now  that  you  gave  8/.  alto- 
gether ? — That  was  what  I  paid.  Then  I  saw  the 
son  afterwards,  and  he  was  not  satisfied.  He  said  he 
could  have  had  more  from  the  Tory  party,  and  he 
would  never  vote  for  the  Liberals  again  unless  he 
was  paid  better.  He  said  be  had  had  to  come  better 
than  20  miles,  I  think ;  so  I  gave  him  another  half 
sovereign  then.  And  his  father  told  me  since  that  he 
would  never  vote  for  the  Liberals  again  unless  he  was 
paid  more  than  he  was  paid  last  time. 

6714.  Samuel  Gardner  told  you  that  since  the 
election  ? — ^The  father. 

6715.  Did  you  pay  that  money,  the  half  sovereign, 
the  5/.  lOf.,  and  the  other  half  sovereign  for  the  votes 
of  those  two  men  ? — Certainly  ;  I  should  not  have 
paid  it  if  they  had  not  voted. 

6716.  For  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk?— Yes.  But 
I  should  say,  when  I  canvassed  him  in  the  first 
plape  he  never  mentioned  a  bribe,  nor  nothing  of  the 
sort ;  he  never  asked  me  for  anything.  I  think  I 
said  "Is  that  your  daughter?"  He. said,  "Yes; 
don't  you  recollect  her  ?  She  was  here  at  the  last 
election,  and  you  gave  her  a  present  of  colours  or 
something  ;"  and  I  might  have  said,  "  I  will  give  her 
something  this  time ;"  and  I  believe  I  did.  lliat  was 
all  the  promise  I  made  him  ;  and  then,  when  I  came 
back  to  Gloucester  a  few  days  after,  I  was  told  that 
the  Tories  had  been  up  there,  and  if  I  did  not  mind 
I  should  lose  the  votes  ;  and  I  knew  he  was  bribed  by 
the  Tories  in  1857,  and  I  thought  I  would  walk  up 
again. 

6717.  You  knew  that  Samuel  had  been  bribed  ? — 
Samuel ;  the  son  had  not  a  vote  then.  I  went  up  to 
his  house,  and  saw  his  wife,  and  inquired  for  bun  ; 
and  she  said  he  was  not  at  home.  I  asked  her  where 
he  was.  and  she  said,  "That  way,"  pointing  her 
hand. 

6718.  Did  you  see  him,  ? — ^I  saw  her,  his  wife, 

6719.  What  did  she  say  to  you  about  the  vote  ? — 
I  asked  her  if  her  husband  was  at  home,  and  she  said 
he  was  not ;  and  I  asked  her  where  he  was,  and  she 
said  somewhere,  I  do  not  remember  where  she  said 
he  was.  I  asked  her  in  what  direction  it  was,  and 
she  came  outside  the  door,  and  pointed,  and  said, 
"  That  way."  I  went  about  half  a  mile,  and  met  a 
man,  and  said,  "  Do  you  know  where  Samuel  Gardner 
is  ?"  He  said,  "  He  is  up  in  the  woods,  a  mile 
another  way."  That  made  me  very  cross,  and  I 
almost  swore  that  the  Tories  should  not  have  him 
unless  they  paid  very  dear  for  him.  I  went  along  a 
little  further,  and  saw  a  female  walking  very  fast, 
and  I  thought  it  was  his  daughter.  I  was  between 
two  high  walls,  and  could  not  see  much,  so  I  got  out 
into  a  plantation  where  I  could  have  a  good  view.  I 
did  not  know  which  way  to  go  to  the  wood.  Some 
time  after  that  I  saw  him,  and  I  went  to  him.  He 
said,  "  How  do  you  do  ?"  I  sajd,  "  I  have  come  out 
for  a  stroll,  and  I  thought  I  would  give  you  a  call."  I 
could  see  that  he  was  an  altered  man,  and  I  thought 
the  Tories  had  been  with  him. 

6720.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  it  ? — ^e 
did. 

6721.  Who  did  he  say  had  been  with  him  ?■ — He 
said  young  Mr.  Lovegrove  had  been  to  him.  I  asked 
him  what  he  had  said  to  him. 

6722.  What  did  he  say  young  Mr.  Lovegrove  bad 
been  to  him  for  ? — To  canvass  him  ;  he  told  me  so. 

6723.  What  did  he  say  about  young  Mr.  love- 
grove ? — He  told  me  that  he  said  Sir  Robert  Carden 
had  got  plenty  of  money  this  time,  and  that  he  had 
bettor  come  down  to  Gloucester,  and  his  uncle  could 
give  him  a  job  of  sawing.  I  said,  "  I  hope  you  are 
not  to  be  bought."  He  said,  "  I  have  got  a  large 
family,  twelve  children  altogether."  I  walked  down 
the  road,  and  we  went  into  a  house,  and  had  some 
refreshment  there  ;  after  that,  I  think,  his  wife,  and 
daughter,  and  son  came  in.  They  said  there  had 
been  three  or  four  more  Tories  thero,  and  that  they 
had  come  in  a  fiy. 

6724.  Did  they  say  who  they  were  ? — One  was 
Mr.  Walter  Clutterbnck ;  and  she  said  that  one  of 
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tlkBm  was  so  drunk  that  he  could  not  get  out  of  the 
fly. 

6725.  Did  they  tell  you  that  any  of  them,  had  made 
any  offer  of  money  ? — ^No. 

6726.  Did  you  ever  promise  to  put  this  man  on  the 
Xabend.  committee  ? — No,  I  never  did.  He  told  me 
that  he  was  on. 

6727.  {Mr.  IVelford.)  How  did  you  dispose  of  the 
rest  of  the  12/.  which  you  received  from  Mr.  Wilton  ? 
— ^I  think  some  of  it  at  Mr.  White's,  at  the  Beaufort 
Arms. 

6728.  What  did  you  give  to  Mr.  White  ?— I  think 
I  paid  Mr.  White  ;  I  went  in  there  one  day. 

6729.  What  day  ?— I  cannot  tell.  White  told  me 
we  were  a  damned  shabby  lot.  He  said  he  had  had 
the  Tory  party  there  and  had  a  dinner,  and  had  Sir 
fiobert  Garden  there,  and  he  was  going  to  send  him 
some  perry. 

6730.  What  did  you  do  upon  that  ?— After  that  I 
thought  I  must  do  a  little,  and  send  some  of  the 
voters  there  to  have  a  dinner,  and  I  sent  Gardner 
for  one. 

6731.  How  many  besides  did  you  send? — I  think 
seven  or  eight. 

6732.  All  voters? — No;  there  was  Gardner's 
daughter,  and  there  was  another  person  that  was 
not  a  voter — a  voter's  son. 


S  OcL  1859. 


6733.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  that  ? — I  am  sure    T.  Gartbur. 
I  do  not  know. 

6734.  Did  that  take  all  the  rest  of  the  money  ? — 
No ;  it  did  not    I  spent  some  at  the  Cooper's  Arms. 

6735.  How  much  did  you  spend  there  ?-i-A  few 
shillings ;  I  cannot  say  what. 

6736.  Did  you  spend  that  on  voters  or  on  yourself? 
— On  voters  and  some  that  were  not  voters ;  anybody 
who  was  in  the  cause. 

6737.  What  White  was  it  whom  you  paid  for  the 
supper  or  the  dinner  ? — James  White,  at  the  Beaufort 
Arms. 

6738.  How  did  you  spend  the  rest  of  the  money  ? 
— ^I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell. 

6739.  Was  it  all  in  treating  ? — All  in  treating. 

6740.  Was  most  of  it  spent  in  treating  voters  ?— • 
Most  of  them  were  voters.  There  were  the  Bishops. 
I  called  on  them  to  ask  them  for  a  vote. 

6741.  Did  you  give  them  anything  ? — ^No,  I  went 
Into  the  shop  and  asked  them  to  vote  for  Price  and 
Monk,  and  they  said,  "  Mr.  Monk — Was  not  his 
father  a  bishop  ?"  I  said,  "  Yes,  but  he  b  no 
Tory  ;  he  is  as  liberal  as  I  am." 

6742.  Did  you  give  them  anything  ? — ^I  stopped 
there  by  the  fire  and  smoked,  and  I  asked  >iini  to 
come  along,  and  gave  him  some  bread  and  cheeae 
and  ale. 


Jauss  Oboam  sworn  and  examined. 


Jamet  Organ. 


6748.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  keep  the  Saracen's 
Head?— Yes. 

6744.  Was  that  place  frequented  by  voters  at  the 
last  election  ?  —  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

6745.  Was  it  not  a  good  deal  frequented  by  mes- 
sengers ? — There  may  have  been  messengers  come  in, 
but  not  to  my  knowledge. 

6746.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  order  to  give 
refreshments  or  entertainment  to  any  voters  or  mes- 
sengers?— ^No. 

6747.  Were  you  ever  paid  any  money  by  Brewer 
Monk  in  respect  of  any  refreshments  ? — No. 

6748.  Nor  by  any  one  else  ? — ^No. 

6749.  Did  the  persons  who  came  and  ate  and 
drank  at  your  house  pay  for  what  they  had  at  the 
time  ? — Yes,  they  did. 

6750.  Did  you  know  that  people  came  there  and 
brought  in  voters  from  time  to  time,  and  paid  for 
what  they  had?  —  Everybody  paid  for  what  they 
had. 


6751.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  persons  who 
were  active  in  canvassing  for  the  Liberal  candidates 
brought  voters  there  and  entertained  them,  and  thpn 
paid  for  what  they  had  ? — ^No  ;  there  were  no  voters 
brought  there  and  treated,  without  they  paid  for 
it  themselves. 

6752.  Do  you  not  remember  Mr.  Wilkes  coming  to 
your  house? — No. 

6753.  Are  you  generally  in  the  house,  or  your 
wife  ? — ^I  am  there  generally  myself,  or  on  the 
premises. 

6754.  Did  you  take  any  part  yourself  in  canvassing 
voters  ? — ^I  did  not. 

6755.  Did  you  take  part  in  bribing  them  ? — ^No. 

6756.  Or  did  yon  offer  any  person  any  bribe  ? — 
No,  not  one. 

6757.  Did  yon  receive  any  money  from  any  person 
for  that  purpose  ? — No. 

6758.  Did  any  money  pass  through  your  hands  for 
the  purpose  of  the  election  ? — ^No,  not  a  halfpenny. 


James  Patne  sworn  and  examined. 


J.Pojpu. 


6759.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ? — I  am  a 
quarryman  and  a  stone  merchant  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean. 

6760.  And  you  live  where  ? — ^In  Southgate  Street 
•  6761.  Who  did  you  offer  money  to? — Several  people 
I  gave  money  .to. 

.  6762.  Give  me  the  names,  if  you  please  ? — I  gave 
Hey  ward  Coopey  1/. 

6763.  Of  what  place  is  he  ? — I  think  he  is  on  the 
register  as  of  Barton  Terrace.    . 

6764.  What  did  you  give  him  that  foi:  ?-7-For  his 
vote. 

6765.  (Mr.  Welford.)  How  much  did  you  give 
him  ?— 1/. 

6766.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  To  induce  him  to  vote  for 
Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  ? — ^Yes. 

6767.  Who  was  the  next  person  ? — ^I  gave  Joseph 
Lane  1/. 

6768.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  does  Jos^h  Lane 
live  ?— I  really  do  not  know  ;  I  think  somewhere 
down  in  St.  John's  parish. 

6769.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  give  him  more 
^an  \l  ?— Only  1/. 

6770.  Was  it  on  account  of  some  rent  ?— No  j  I 
will  expltun  that  presently  if  you  will  allow  me. 


6771.  That  was  also  given  as  an  inducement  for 
him  to  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes.  I  gave 
John  Emmings  6/.  He  is  a  voter  in  Littleworth.  I 
think  I  should  have  got  his  vote  for  about  21.  or  3/., 
had  not  Mr.  Ward  been  treating  with  him  ;  and  then 
Mr.  Ward  offered  him  3/.  if  he  would  vote  for  Price 
and  not  for  Monk  ;  the  man  was  at  work  for  me  at 
the  time  of  the  election. 

6772.  If  he  would  give  a  split  vote  ? — If  he  would 
vote  only  for  Mr.  Price,  and  not  for  Mr.  Monk  ;  he 
was  at  work  for  me  at  the  time. 

6773.  In  consequence  of  that  were  you  obliged  to 
increase  the  price  ? — Yes. 

6774.  And  you  gave  ultimately  6/.  ? — I  did, 

•  6775.  To  vote  for  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk? — ^Yes. 

6776.  Who  was  the  next? — ^Browning — ^I  forget 
the  Christian  name :  he  is  a  blacksmith  living  in 
Mercy  Place — Henry  Browning ;  he  Uves  in  StOwen's, 
now  Mercy  Place. 

6777.  Where  did  he  live  at  the  time  of  the  election? 
—There. 

6778.  What  did  you  give  him  ? — 5/. 

6779.  Was  that  also  for  his  vote  ? — Also  for  his 
vote :  and  since  that  he  told  me  that  Alderman 
Cai^den  had  put  six  sovereigns  into  his  pocket,  and 
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he  said  he  had  five  of  me,  and  that  made  eleven,  and 
he  went  and  polled  for  Price  and  Monk.  He  said 
Alderman  Carden  gave  him  half  a  sovereign  in  1857. 
I  know  he  must  have  had  money  in  1857,  because  I 
took  up  his  freedom  at  my  own  expense  in  1856,  and 
I  thought  I  had  a  claim  on  his  vote,  but  he  recorded 
his  first  vote  for  Carden. 

6780.  Are  you  sure  he  told  you  it  was  Alderman 
Carden  that  put  these  six  sovereigns  into  his  hand  ? 
— Yes,  he  told  me  since  the  election. 

6781.  Where  was  it  he  told  you  that  ? — ^Down  by 
my  yard  at  the  docks.  Whithorn  he  said  put  the  six 
sovereigns — did  I  say  Carden  ? 

6782.  Yes. — Then  I  made  a  mistake. 

6783.  Did  you  make  a  mistake  also  with  regard 
to  the  half  sovereign  ? — Yes  ;  that  was  Whithorn,  of 
course  ;  the  same  as  the  six  sovereigns. 

6784.  Are  you  quite  accurate  with  regard  to  the 
rest  of  your  statement  ? — Yes. 

6785.  Who  was  the  next  person  ? — ^I  gave  Joseph 
Jordan  three  sovereigns  ;  not  for  his  vote  but  for 
money  claimed  for  canvassing  in  1852  ;  and  he  said 
he  would  not  vote  for  the  Liberals  unless  he  had  it. 

6786.  Where  does  he  live  ? — In  High  Orchard, 
South  Hamlet. 

6787.  You  distinctly  say  that  that  was  not  for  his 
vote  but  for  some  claim  due  to  him  in  1852  ? — Yes  ; 
I  think  he  polled  for  Carden  in  1857  on  that  account 
— that  they  did  not  give  him  his  money. 

6788.  Did  you  know  that  he  had  no  claim  at  all 
for  that  3/.  which  could  be  substantiated  ? — He  said 
he  was  with  them  out  canvassing  for  three  weeks, 
and  he  claimed  1/.  a  week. 

6789.  That  was  in  1852  ?— Yes. 

6790.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  transaction? 
— Certainly  not ;  I  was  here  ;  I  polled  in  1852. 

6791.  Did  you  not  understaiid  that  that  3/.  was 
paid  to  him  for  his  vote  ?—  No  ;  he  told  me  as  I  tell 
you,  that  he  would  poll  for  them  if  he  could  have  his 
3/.  for  his  loss  of  time  in  1852. 

6792.  Who  was  the  next  ? — There  was  no  one 
else  except  Greening.  It  appears  that  he  owed 
Mr.  Bick  1/.  16*.  for  rent. 

6793.  Is  that  John  Greening? — William.  Mr.Bick 
had  put  him  in  the  court,  and  I  think  had  got  a  com> 
mitment  against  him  for  thirty  days,  if  I  recollect 
right.  I  said,  "  Well,  Bill,  you  shall  not  go  to 
priso/i ;  I  will  pay  the  money  for  you."  I  paid  the 
money  to  Bick,  and  got  Greening's  I  O  U  for  the 
1/.  16s. 

6794.  Who  is  Mr.  Bick  ? — He  is  a  retired  shoe- 
maker. 

6795.  Did  you  consider  that  to  be  a  payment  made 
to  him  for  his  vote  ?— Well ;  it  would  not  be  much 
otherwise. 

6796.  How  much  was  /t  ?— H.  16*.  I  should  not 
have  lent  it  to  him  at  another  time  certainly. 

6797.  It  was  an  inducement  ? — Yes,  but  he  always 
polled  for  the  Liberals  ;  he  is  a  freemen. 

6798.  Where  did  you  get  that  money  from  ? — I 
had  got  no  money  that  belonged  to  the  party.  I 
went  to  see  for  Mr.  John  Wilton,  and  could  not  find 
him  at  home.  I  saw  Mr.  Thomas  Robinson,  and  be 
said  he  had  not  any  money  ;  I  said,  "  I  have  about 
100/.  at  home  ;  if  that  is  of  any  use  to  you,  I  will 
fetch  it."  He  said,  "  So  do."  I  fetched  it ;  I  think 
it  was  95/.,  and  I  put  it  on  the  table,  and  I  took 
25/.  away  from  it. 

6799.  That  left  70/.  ?— Yes. 

6800.  Where  was  this  ?— In  King  Street. 

6801.  At  whose  house  ? — I  believe  John  Wiltons 


house  ;  young  John  Wilton.    John  Wilton  was  not  at 
home. 

6802.  In  what  room  was  this  ? — 1  suppose  his 
surgery.  I  never  was  in  the  room  before  to  my 
knowledge. 

6803.  Who  was  there  ? — There  was  Mr.  Bobinson 
there,  and  my  son  was  there,  and  several  others ;  I 
could  not  call  to  my  mind  exactly  who.  I  think 
Mr.  George  Ball,  a  son-in-law  of  him  at  the  Berkeley 
Arms,  was  there,  and  I  think  Joseph  Davis  was  there, 
and  Halcombe. 

6804.  What  day  was  it  ?— The  night  before  the 
election. 

6805.  The  evening  of  the  nomination  ? — Yes. 

6806.  What  did  you  leave  that  70/.  there  for  ?— I 
suppose  to  be  made  use  of  to  get  some  votes. 

6807.  In  whose  hands  did  you  consider  that  you 
left  it  ? — Not  in  Mr.  Robinson's,  for  he  never  saw  it, 
I  believe,  though  he  gave  me  his  check  for  the  money — 
he  paid  me  at  the  time. 

6808.  You  have  been  repaid  the  70/.  ? — I  have 
been  repaid  the  95/. 

6809.  25/.  you  took  away  on  your  own  account  ?— 
Yes. 

6810.  Were  the  various  sums  you  have  mentioned 
here  paid  by  you  out  of  that  25/.  ? — Yes.  I  think 
there  was  abeut  21.  4*.  left. 

6811.  I  make  it  15/.  16*.,  the  amount  you  have 
given  us  ? — There  is  more  than  that.  5/.  I  gave  to 
Richard  Price  ;  he  was  down  at  Newport  or  Cardiff, 
or  somewhere  like  that,  and  I  gave  the  wife  5/.,  and 
she  was  to  fetch  him  up  to  poll, — it  was  to  pay 
expenses,  and  to  pay  a  man  to  look  after  the  trow. 

6812.  Did  you  consider  that  was  for  his  vote  ? — 
No. 

6813.  Would  it  not  be  more  than  his  expenses  ? — 
No  ;  she  went  to  Bristol  and  across  to  Cardiff. 

6814.  How  did  you  spend  the  rest  ? — In  treating. 

6815.  Where  did  you  spend  it  ? — I  spent  some  of 
it  in  the  Berkeley  Arms  after  the  election  was  over, 
and  some  little  in  the  morning  before  the  election  was 
over,  and  some  in  Littleworth,  and  different  places. 
I  cannot  call  to  mind  where,  for  at  such  times  as  that 
we  are  rather  excited. 

6816.  Did  you  canvass  any  persons  to  whom  you 
offered  money  ? — ^No  one  but  those  I  have  told  you 
of ;  no  one  else. 

6817.  Did  any  of  those  persons  whom  you  can- 
vassed make  any  statement  to  you  besides  that  which 
you  have  already  related  to  us  ? — ^Not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

6818.  {Mr.  Welford.')  Jordan  would*  not  have 
voted  for  the  Liberals  unless  you  had  paid  him  this 
3/.  ? — I  do  not  think  he  would  Lave  voted  at  all. 

6819.  When  you  gave  him  the  money  he  agreed  to 
vote  for  them  ? — Yes  ;  I  gave  it  to  his  son.  He  told 
me  he  would  send  his  'son  up.  I  said,  "  If  you  will 
send  your  son  or  child,  or  wife,  I  will  give  it  them." 

6820.  That  was  a  payment  for  his  vote^  was  it  not  ? 
— I.  think  not.     He  had  spent  his  time  in  canvassing. 

6821.  But  he  would  not  have  voted  unless  you 
had  given  him  the  money  ? — ^I  think  that  very  likely. 

6822.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  not  pay  him  the 
money  in  order  to  induce  him  to  record  his  vote  for 
Price  and  Monk  ? — Certainly ;  I  wished  to  swell  the 
numbers.  I  knew  we  should  win  With  anything  like 
fair  play. 

6823.  You  had  not  employed  him  in  1852  ? — No. 

6824.  Are  you  a  voter  ? — Yes  ;  in  two  parishes  I 
am  registered,  the  South  Hamlet  and  St.  Owen's. 


J.  Daviei. 


James  Davtes  sworn  and  examined. 


6825.  {Mr.  Vauffhan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — My 
present  residence  is  15,  Hampden  Place,  Gloucester. 

6826.  What  are  you  ? — An  accountant. 

6827.  I  believe  that  you  have  lived  at  Shrewsbury 
for  some  time  ? — ^No,  never. 

6828.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Frail  ? — The 
clerk  of  the  course  ? 


6829.  Yes  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  know  him  by  sight. 

6830.  As  clerk  of  the  course  at  Shrewsbury  ?— . 
As  clerk  of  the  course  at  Shrewsbury  and  Ludlow. 

6831.  Do  you  know  him  very  well  by  sight  ? — Yes. 

6832.  Did  you  see  him  in  Gloucester  during  the 
last  election  ? — ^No. 

6833.  Not  at  all  ?— No. 
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€834.  Did  you  see  him  anywhere  near  Gloucester  ? 
-No.  ^  ^ 

6385.  Were  yoo  in  Gloucester  during  the  last 
election  ? — ^Yes. 

6836.,  Were  you  in  Gloucester  during  the  whole 
election  ? — Yes ;  I  was  in  a  situation  then  in  Glou- 
cester. 

6837.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Frail  during  the  week  of 
the  election  ? — No. 

^   6838.  At  any  time  before  the  election  ?— No";  'I 
never  saw  him  in  Gloucester. 

6839.  You  never  saw  him  in  Gloucester  in  your 
life  ?— No. 

6840.  Do  you  know  a  person  named  Ping  ? — Yes. 

6841.  Did  you  ever  tell  him  that  yon  had  seen  him 
in  Gloucester  ? — No  ;  Mr.  Ping  sent  for  me,  and  I 
called  on  him  yesterday.  We  sat  down  and  had  a 
pipe  and  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  ;  and  he  asked 
me  if  I  had  seen  him,  and  I  laughed  at  him  and  said, 
"  No."  I  never  told  him  that  I  did ;  and  several 
others  have  been '  asking  me  if  I  had  seen  him ;  I 
thought  they  were  only  joking  with  me. 

6842.  Did  you  ever  tell  Mr.  Ping  that  you  had 
seen  Frail  in  Gloucester  during  the  week  of  the  last 
election  ? — Never. 

6843.  That  you  swear  ?— That  I  swear. 

6844.  You  swear  you  never  told  him  so  either 
seriously  or  jokingly  ? — No  ;  I  never  did  see  Frail 
here.  Mr.  Ping  sent  for  me  yesterday,  and  I  suppose 
that  was  what  it  was  for.  He  introduced  me  into  his 
room,  with  pipes  and  brandy  and  water,   and  ho 


wished  me  to  stop  and  have  more,  and  I  declined  ; 
and  he  told  me  he  would  bet  me  a  bottle  of  wine,  or  a 
pound  to  a  shilling,  that  I  had  seen  Frail. 

6845.  What  is  he  ? — ^An  iron  founder,  I  think,  or 
ironmonger. 

6846.  Where  does  he  live  ? — In  the  same  street,  or 
adjoining  the  same  street,  that  I  do ;  Wellington 
Parade  or  Wellington  Street. 

6847.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Ping  that  Frail  had  been  in 
Gloucester,  and  that  he  had  left  Gloucester  for  Wales  ? 
— No,  I  had  heard  so;  it  was  the  common  talk,  of 
Mr.  Frail  and  many  other  agents,  who,  I  believe,  were 
never  here. 

6848.  You  mean  to  swear  yon  did  not  say  that  you 
knew  he  had  been  here,  and  that  he  had  left  for 
Wales  ?— Yes. 

6849.  Was  there  anything  said  about  Wales? — 
Yes  ;  and  Bristol  and  Derby,  and  different  other 
places  where  Frail  has  been  conspicuous. 

6850.  VVhat  was  said  about  Wales  in  connexion 
with  Mr.  Frail  ? — He  said  he  went  from  here  to 
Bristol,  and  I  said  "No,  it  was  Wales  I  believe  ;"  but  I 
did  not  think  anything  was  coming  out  of  this  when 
he  got  me  in  there. 

6851.  When  you  said  you  believed  it  was  Wales, 
had  you  any  reason  for  saying  that  ? — Only  what 
I  had  heard  other  people  say;  only  common  con- 
versation. 

6852.  And  so  far  as  your  own  knowledge  goes  you 
know  nothing  about  Mr.  Frail  in  connexion  with  the 
last  election  at  Gloucester  ? — Not  anything. 


J.  Daeiu. 
a  Oct  1859. 


JoHK  ^ARBAM  swom  and  examined. 


J.  Uarham. 


6853.  {Mr  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ? — A  currier. 

6854.  Living  in  what  street  ? — ^I  live  in  Conduit 
Street  now. 

685^.  Where  did  you  live  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion ? — ^In  St.  Aldate  Street. 

6856.  You  were  one  of  the  Committee  that  met  at 
Mr.  Hutton's  house,  were  you  not  ? — No  ;  I  never 
was  in  his  house  in  my  life. 

6857.  Did  you  ever  give  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Jeffs  any  money  for  his  vote  ? — No,  nor  promised 
him. 

6858.  Did  you  give  any  money  to  any  person 
during  the  election  ? — No. 

6859.  Not  as  a  bribe  ? — No,  not  a  farthing. 

6860.  Did  you  ofier  any  person  any  money  ? — ^I  did 
not.  I  called  upon  this  man  Jeffs,  and  asked, him 
what  he  was  going  to  do,  and  he  said  he  would  vote 
for  the  party  that  would  give  him  the  most  money, 
and  he  asked  me  what  he  had  better  do,  and  I  said, 
"  You  had  better  hold  hard,  then." 

6861.  Was  that  the  same  man  Jefis  who  went 
before  the  Committee  in  London  ? — It  is. 

6862.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  had  been  offered  by 
the  other  party  ? — No  ;  he  did  not  say  he  had  been 
offered  anything  in  particular,  but  that  he  would  not 
vote  for  any  party  unless  he  had  a  goodish  sum. 

6863.  Who  did  he  say  had  made  him  an  offer  ? — 
He  did  not  say ;  but  he  said  he  would  not  vote  for 
either  party  before  he  got  the  money  this  time  ;  that 
he  had  been  deceived  before.  He  named  one  gentle- 
man ;  he  said  he  promised  him  pounds  before  the 
election,  and  after  that  he  only  got  shillings. 

6864.  Who  wis  that  ? — His  name  was  Maysey. 
He  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  pocketed  the  differ- 
ence himself,  and  was  able  through  that  to  build  a 
row  of  cottages  up  the  Tewkesbury  Road.    That  was 


his  conversation  with  me.  I  called  upon  him  the 
day  after  the  election,  and  he  told  me  he  had  been 
ofiered  50/.  to  prove  a  case  of  bribery. 

6865.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  When  did  he  tell  you  this  ?— 
The  day  after  the  election.  He  said  some  of  the  Blue 
party  had  been  with  him,  he  did  not  say  who,  and 
offered  him  50/.  to  prove  a  case. 

6866.  Had  you  known  that  man  Jeffs  for  some 
time  ? — Yes,  for  many  years. 

6867.  Has  he  worked  for  you  ? — No. 

6868.  What  is  he  ?— A  shoemaker. 

6869.  A  master  shoemaker  or  a  journeyman  ? — 
Yes,  or  second-hand,  or  anything.  He  makes  some 
small  portion  of  new  shoes  as  well,  and  sells  second- 
ham^  clothes,  and  so  on. 

6870.  Do  you  swear  you  never  offered  Jeffs  any 
money  in  your  life  ? — Never  in  my  life. 

6871.  And  that  you  never  offered  money  to  any 
other  person  during  the  election  ? — I  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  any  other  person. 

6872.  (Mr.  Wel/ord.)  You  did  not  guarantee  him  5/.? 
— I  said,  "  Most  likely  you  will  get  something  from 
somebody  if  you  hold  hard  ;  there  is  every  probability 
there  will  be  a  very  strong  contest."  I  should  tell 
you  that  he  told  me  the  morning  after  the  election 
that  he  went  up  the  street  to  see  what  he  could  do, 
and  that  he  went  to  Mr.  Whithorn,  and  Mr.  Whit- 
horn told  him  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  that  he  would'be 
sure  to  do  something  ;  that  he  met  a  person  named 
Hutton,  and  they  arranged  for  him  to  come  up  in  the 
morning,  and  he  was  to  have  5/. 

6873.  You  paid  no  money  ? — Not  a  farthing. 

6874.  Did  you  treat  anybody  ? — No,  not  a  farthing 
passed  out  of  my  hands  to  anybody  connected  with 
the  election. 


Edwin  Farkes  swom  and  examined. 


6875. 
6876. 
6877. 


(Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  a  currier? — Yes. 
In  partnership  with  Mr.  Barham  ?— Yes. 
Did  any  money  pass  through  your  hands  at 
the  last  election  ? — No. 

6878.  Not  in  bribery  or  in  any  way? — ^No. 

6879.  Did  you  offer  any  person  any  money  for  his 
vote  ? — ^No. 

6880.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Samuel  Je&  ?-^I 


spoke  to  him  about  it  the  evening  previous  to  the 
election  ;  I  asked  him  what  he  was  going  for  ;  what 
was  the  sum  he  intended  taking  ? 

6881.  ^i\Tiat  did  he  say?— He  said  8L 

6882.  Did  he  say  he, could  get  8/.?— No,  he  did 
not  say  he  could  get  it ;  he  said  he  would  not  take 
less  than  that. 

6883.  Did  you  offer  him  8/.  ?-.No. 
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6884.  Or  anything  at  all  for  his  vote  ? — ^Nothing 
at  all. 

6886.  Did  jou  see  him  after  the  election  ? — ^About 
a  week  after  the  election  I  saw  Mm. 

6886.  Did  he  come  to  jour  place  of  business  ? — 
Yes ;  to  purchase  some  leather. 

6887.  Did  any  oonveraation  take  place  between 
you  and  him  then  about  the  election  ? — Yes. 

6888.  What  took  place  ?— He  said  the  Tory  party 
had  sent  to  him.  Mr.  Boughton  he  said  had  sent 
his  man  to  him,  and  said  he  could  have  50/.  if  he 
could  make  up  a  case  against  the  Liberals. 

6889.  Who  is  Mr.  Boughton  ? — I  believe  he  is  an 
ironmonger,  if  I  do  not  mistake. 

6890.  He  said  be  had  sent  his  man  down  to  him  to 
say  he  could  have  50/.  ? — ^Yes. 

6891.  If  he  would  do  what  ? — ^If  he  would  make 
t4>  a  case  against  the  Liberals. 

6892.  Did  he  say  where  Mr.  Boughton  had  sent  his 
man  to '( — ^To  his  house. 

6893.  Did  he  make  uiy  observation  upon  that  ? — 
He  said  he  would  not  do  it ;  he  said,  "  Of  course  I 
would  not  do  it." 

6894.  Was  that  the  whole  of  the  conversation  ? — 
No. 

6895.  What  took  place  besides  ?  What  else  was 
said  ? — I  asked  him  why  he  told  me  on  the  evening 
previous  that  he  woAld  not  go  for  less  than  8/.,  when 
at  that  time  he  had  arranged  with  one  of  the  agents 
for  5/.  ?  He  had  then  arranged  to  vote  for  5/.,  when 
he  stated  to  me  that  he  would  not  go  under  8/. 

6896.  How  do  you  know  he  had  arranged  to  go 
for  5/.  ? — Because  I  was  told  so. 

6897.  When  you  told  him  that,  what  did  he  say  ? 
-»!  do  not  know  what  he  said  exactly,  but  he  said  he 
found  that  he  could  not  get  any  further  than  the  sum 
stated  from  the  Tory  party,  and  he  thought  he  had 
better  have  that  than  nothing,  as  he  had  once  held 
out  and  got  nothing  ;  that  he  thought  he  had  better 
take  it  than  nothing  at  all. 

6898.  That  was  the  reason  ho  gave  ? — Yes. 

6899.  He  did  not  deny  that  he  had  got  5/.  ?— Oh 
dear,  no. 

6900.  Did  you  ever  say  to  him  that  you  were  very 
sorry  that  he,  Je£fs,  was  so  hasty  in  getting  five 
sovereigns,  for  that  you  had  got  an  order  from 
Mr.  Innell  for  eight  ? — No. 

6901.  You  never  said  that  to  him  ? — No. 

6902.  Or  anything  of  the  sort  ? — I  said  it  looked 
OS  though  I  meant  to  rob  the  Liberal  party  out  of  3/. 
by  stating  to  some  of  the  party  that  I  had  just  seen 
him  go  for  8/.,  when  at  that  time  he  had  arranged  to 


go  for  5/. ;  H  looked  as  though  I  want«d  to  rob  tbe 
Liberal  party  of  3/. 

6903.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  that. 
I  first  asked  whether  you  did  not  say  you  were  sorry 
he  was  so  hasly  in  getting  five  sovereign^  for  that 
you  had  got  an  order  from  Mr.  Innell  for  8/.  ? — I 
never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

6904.  Did  you  ever  mention  Mr.  Inn^'s  name  to 
him  in  that  conversation  ? — No. 

6905.  Neither  before  nor  after  the  election  ? — 
Neither  before  nor  after  the  election. 

6906.  Just  .explain  what  you  mean  about  robbing 
the  party  of  3/.? — 1  met  him  on  the  evening  previous 
to  the  election,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  and  asked 
him  what  was  the'.lowest  figure  he  would  sell  his  vote 
for,  and  he  said  8/.  At  that  time  he  had  arranged 
with  Mr.  Hutton  for  5/.  ;  and  when  I  mentioned  it  to 
the  party  I  then  heard  that  he  had  at  that  time,  or 
ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  previously, 
arranged  for  5/.,  and  I  said  he  bad  no  business  to 
state  to  me  8/.  when  he  had  arranged  for  51.,  as  it 
looked  as  though  I  wished  to  rob  the  Liberal  party  of 
3/.,  and  make  3^  out  of  his  vote. 

6907.  When  was  it  that  you  had  this  conversa- 
tion with  him  about  3/.  ? — ^It  was  about  a  week 
after  the  election. 

6908.  Was  the  place  at  which  the  conversation 
took  place  your  shop  ? — Yes. 

6909.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  make  a  return  at 
any  of  the  committee  rooms  of  this  voter  Je£b  ? — ^No ; 
I  did  to  one  of  the  committee  men ;  I  just  stated 
what  Jeffs  had  told  me.    . 

6910.  You  told  them  that  he  was  to  be  had  for  8/.? 
—Yes. 

6911.  To  whom  did  you  tell  that? — James 
Williams,  a  poulterer. 

6912.  Where  was  that?— That  was  outside  the 
committee  room. 

6913.  Outside  the  central  committee  room  ? — ^No  j 
outside  Mr.  Hutton's  committee  room. 

6914.  And  did  Williams  go  in  and  report  that  ? — 
I  believe  he  did.    I  went  in  with  him  in  fact.    - 

6915.  And  did  you  report  it  ? — ^I  did  not  report  it 
further  than  to  Williams. 

6916.  Did  you  hear  Williams  report  it  ? — ^No,  I 
did  not,  though  I  was  in  the  room  at  the  time. 

6917.  Who  was  the  person  of  the  Liberal  party  to 
whom  you  represented  Uiat  he  was  to  be  had  for  8^  ? 
—To  this  Williams. 

6918.  Do  you  believe  that  Williams  told  it  to  the 
committee  ? — ^Yes. 


D.Lane. 


David  Lane  sworn  and  examined. 


{Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ? — A  boot- 
Where  do  you  live  ? — ^In  Westgate  Street. 
Were  you  active  at  the  last  election  ? — ^Not 


6919. 
maker. 

6920. 

6921. 
very. 

6922.  You  took  a  part  in  it,  did  you  not  ? — I  did 
on  the  Saturday. 

6923.  Did  you  canvass  any  of  the  voters  ? — Only 
on  the  Saturday. 

6924.  {Mr.  Welford.)  The  day  of  the  election  ?— 
Yes. 

6925.  Who  did  you  canvass  ? — ^I  was  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  street,  opposite  the  Shire  Hall,  and 
a  person  named  Smart  came  up  to  me,  and  told  me 
he  should  like  to  vote  for  tJie  Liberal^  but  that 
there  was  ever  so  much  money  to  be  had  from  the 
other  side,  and  he  should  not  like  to  vote  for  the 
Liberals,  unless  he  had  some  money. 

6926.  What  was  the  man's  Christian  name  ? — ^I  do 
not  know. 

6927.  Is  he  a  printer  ? — I  think  he  is. 

6928.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Is  he  a  freeman  ?— I  do 
not  know  ;  he  is  an  old  man. 

6929.  Do  you  know  his  Christian  name  ? — I  do 
not ;  he  is  an  old  man.  I  understand  since  he  has  a 
son. 


6930.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  He  said  there  was  ever  so 
much  money  to  be  had  from  the  other  side :  what 
else  did  he  say  ? — That  he  had  rather  vote  for  the 
Liberals  for  a  little  less  money.  I  asked  him  what  he 
should  want  for  his  vote,  and  he  said  8/.  I  told  him 
I  knew  nothing  of  money  matters,  that  I  had  not  a 
penny  in  my  pocket,  and  did  not  know  who  had  the 
money  or  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  asked  him  if 
he  would  not  go  for  7/.,  and  if  he  would,  I  would  go 
and  see  about  it.  He  said  "  No."  While  we  were 
talking  another  person,  who  I  found  oat  since  was  a 
son  of  his,  another  printer,  came  and  took  him  from 
me,  and  walked  very  fast  up  the  street.  He  took  him 
away  in  a  very  abrupt  manner,  and  I  ran  after  him, 
and  caught  him  in  about  five  yards,  and  I  touched 
the  old  man,  and  said,  "  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
vote  for  the  Liberals  ;  how  is  this  ?"  He  said  "  I 
offered  to  go  for  you  for  eight  sovereigns,  and  now  I 
have  got  ten."    I  then  went  up  home. 

6931.  Did  his  son  say  anything  upon  that  occa- 
sion?— No,  not  a  word.  He  walked  along  with  his 
son  up  the  street. 

'  6932.  You  went  home  ? — Yes.  I  then  met  with  a 
man  named  John  Dix.  The  week  before  Ihat  he  was 
waiting  with  his  work  in  my  shop.  I  told  him  he, 
had  worked  for  me  and  my  father  a  greMt  DWoy  yeacs, 
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and  that  I  had  never  asked  him  a  favour  yet,  and 
I  told  him  I  did  not  like  what  he  did  at  the  last  elec- 
tion. I  expected  he  was  bribed ;  and  I  said  that  we 
had  Sir  Bobert  Garden,  a  man  I  did  not  Uke,  and  I 
hoped  he  would  vote  this  time  for  the  two  Liberal 
members. 

6933.  What  did  he  say  ?— I  said  I  alyrays  expected 
he  had  been  bribed  ;  and  I  told  him  as  soon  as  he  had 
an  offer  made  to  him  at  this  election  to  come  and  let 
me  know.  He  came  up  the  same  morning,  just  after 
I  came  in  from  the  Shire  Hall,  after  I  had  seen 
Smart,  and  he  told  me  he  wanted  10/.  for  his  vote. 
I  told  him  that  was  a  tremendous  lot  of  money ;  that 
I  eihoald  have  thought  about  51.  would  have  been 
enough.    He  said  that  there  were  four  of  them. 

6934.  Four  what  ?— Four  of  the  Dix's  ;  that  is, 
three  others  besides  himself. 

6935.  He  said  there  were  four  of  them  ;  were  they 
all  voters  ? — All  voters.  That  he  had  had  an  offer  of 
40/.  from  the  other  party,  and  that  he  should  not  vote 
for  us  under.  I  said,  "  That  is  a  tremendous  lot  of 
money ;  it  is  a  dreadful  state  of  things."  I  told  him 
80 ;  and  he  said  they  had  had  as  much  as  16/.  apiece ; 
16/.  each  at  previous  elections. 

6936.  Was  that  in  1867? — At  previous  elections, 
he  said.  I  did  not  ask  him.  I  had  no  donbt  of  it  at 
the  time. 

6937.  16/.-for  himself?— Yes.  I  think  he  said  five 
of  them  had  80/.  I  think  I  offered  him  8/.  apiece 
for  the  four  votes.  I  said  I  would  go  and  see  if  I 
could  get  it. 

6938.  Did  you  offer  him  the  money  ? — ^I  told  him 
I  would  go  and  see  if  I  could  get  8/.  apiece.  I  think 
I  made  him  an  offer  of  8/. :  I  should  say  T  did. 

6939.  Did  you  offer  him  8/.  ? — I  recollect  now  I 
offered  him  8/. 

6940.  For  his  vote  ?— Yes. 

6941.  And  the  same  sum  for  the  votes  of  the 
others  ? — Yes. 

6942.  What  were  their  names  ? — ^I  do  not  know  ; 
two  of  them  were  his  sons,  and  one  was  his  brother. 
They  would  not  take  the  8/.  each,  because  they  ssud 
they  could  get  10/.  from  the  other  party ;  and  ulti- 
mately I  gave  them  the  40/. 

6943.  You  gave  them  the  40/.  ? — I  did  ultimately, 
when  I  found  they  would  not  vote  without. 

6944.  And  they  voted,  did  they? — They  did. 

6945.  What  else  did  you  do  in  the  same  way  ? — 1 
did  nothing  else.  I  thought  that  was  quite  suffi- 
cient. I  knew  those  men  were  always  bribed  before 
by  the  other  party. 

6946.  {Mr.  Welford.)  They  voted  for  Price  and 
Mon'k,  did  they  ?— Yes. 

6947.  {Mr.  Vaughan.')  Did  you  offer  Smart  7/. 
for  his  vote  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  said,  would 
he  take  7/.  ?  I  did  not  intend  to  give  anybody  any 
money  at  that  time.  I  knew  that  was  about  the 
price,  or  I  should  not  have  given  the  Dix's  the  money. 
I  knew  10/.  was  about  the  price. 

6948.  Did  you  give  or  offer  any  money  to  any  other 
persons  ? — No  one. 

6949.  Are  you  certain  you  did  not  offer  to  give 
Smart  11.  ? — I  think  I  said  I  would  try  and  get  it.  I 
certainly  never  offered  him  the  money. 

6950.  From  whom  did  you  get  that  money  ? — ISo 
one. 

6951.  It  was  your  own  money  ?-^Ye8. 

6952.  Paid  out  of  your  own  pocket  ? — Y'es. 

6953.  For  the  good  of  the  cause  ? — For  the  good 
of  the  cause. 

6964.  Have'  yon  ever  sent  in  a  clum  for  the  pay- 
ment of  that  money  ? — None. 

6965.  Was  that  money  paid  by  yourself  without 
consultation  with  any  person  or  without  reference  to 


any  person  ? — I  cannot  sa^  it  was  exactly.  1  went 
into  the  committee  room ;  it  was  the  first  time  I  had 
been  in  the  committee  room  at  all,  near  the  Shire 
Hall,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Bobinson. 

6966.  In  the  committee  room  ? — ^In  the  committee 
room.  ' 

6957.  Did  you  lay  before  him  the  case  of  the  Dix's  ? 
I  told  him  I  had  four  men — the  Dix's — and  that  they 
were  offered  bribes  on  the  other  side. 

695S.  Did  you  ask  what  you  were  to  do  ? — He  told 
me  to  do  the  best  I  could  ;  those  were  his  words.  - 

6959.  Yon  told  him  they  were  the  Dix's  ?— -Yes. 

6960.  Did  you  tell  him  they  wanted  10/.  apiece? 
— ^No. 

6961.  He  told  you  you  were  to  do  the  best  you 
could  ? — Yes,  nothing  abont  the  price;  he  only  said  Z 
was  to  do  the  best  I  could. 

6962.  Do  you  look  at  all  to  Mr.  Robinson  for  the 
repayment  of  that  money  ?,— I  have  never  sent  in  any 
claim  to  him.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  ever 
paid  it  or  not.    I  suppose  not. 

6963.  {Mr.  We^ord.)  Then  you  do  look  to  Mr; 
Robinson  ? — I  cannot  say  I  can  make  any  charge  to 
him. 

6964.  {Mr.  Vaughan)  Was  it  a  joint  speculation 
on  the  part  of  yourself  and  Mr.  Robinson  ? — ^None 
whatever. 

6965.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cases  in  which 
bribery  was  committed  except  those  two  ? — None. 

6966.  By  either  side  ? — No ;  I  know  what  I  heard 
many  men  say  at  the  previous  election.,  I  have  a 
great  many  men  that  work  for  m^  and  I  think  a 
great  many  took  bribes. 

6967.  {Mr.  fFelfbrd.)  Did  you  pay  the  40/.  to  the 
father  ? — ^I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the 
men  ;  I  only  had  to  do  with  the  father,  and  gave  him 
all  the  money. 

6968.  They  all  voted  ?— They  did. 

6969.  When  you  paid  them  the  money  you  thought 
you  should  receive  it  again,  did  you  not  ? — ^I  thought 
I  might  get  it ;  I  did  not  give  it  much  thought ;  I 
was  always  annoyed  by  those  men  being  bribed  pre- 
viously, or  I  should  not  have  done  it. 

6970.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  From  whom  did  you  hear 
that  there  was  money  going  about  in  bribery? — ^I 
heard  it  from  the  Dix's. 

6971.  And  from  whom  did  you  hear  that  yon  had 
a  right  to  pledge  Mr.  Monk's  credit  by  bribery  ? — 
No  one.  Mr.  Monk  never  canvassed  me,  nor  Mr. 
Price  nor  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

6972.  I  suppose  you  looked  to  receive  the  money 
back  from  somebody  ? — I  thought  I  might  have  it 
perhaps — not  any  person  in  particular. 

6973.  From  the  candidate  did  you  expect  it  ? — 
No,  certainly  not.  I  never  spoke  to  Mr.  Monk  in 
my  life,  I  believe. 

6974.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  hear  that  money 
was  being  paid  on  the  Liberal  side  ? — Not  previous 
to  the  election. 

6975.  When  you  agreed  with  Dix,  had  you  heard 
that  money  was  being  paid  on  the  Libend  side  ? — 
I  do  not  knom  that  I  had. 

6976.  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Robinson  for  the  purpose  ? 
— I  went  into  the  committee  room. 

6977.  Mr.  Bobinson  was  the  first  person  you  met 
there  ? — Yes. 

6978.  Did  you  apply  to  Mr.  John  Wilton  for  any 
money  ? — No  ;  I  never  applied  to  any  person. 

6979.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Supposing  there  had  been 
no  petition,  and  that  this  Gommission  had  never  been 
issued,  to  whom  should  you  have  applied  for  repay- 
ment of  this  40/.  ? — I  think  I  should  have  applied 
to  Mr.  Robinson ;  I  had  no  other  person  to  apply 
to. 


D.Lane. 
3  Oct  1859. 


Geoboe  Pino  sworn  and  examined. 


6980.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  know  James  Davis? 
-I  do. 

6981.  Does  he  live  now  at  16,  Hamilton  Place  ? 
-I  believe  he  does. 


6982.  Did  you  see  him  yesterday  ? — ^I  did. 

6983.  Had  you  a  conversation  with  him  about 
Mr.  Frail,  of  Shrewsbury  ? — I  had. 

6984.  Did  he  make  a  statement  to  you  as  to  when 

X4 


G.Ping. 
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G.Pmg,       jjg  jjj^  gggQ  jjjm  j^  Gloucester  ? — He  did  not  say  he 
S  Oct  1859      ^**^  ^®°  ^™  '"  Gloucester  directly.     I  entered  into 
"  conversation  with  him  first,  asking  how  long  he  had 

known  Frail ;  he  said,  fifteen  years.  He  enumerated 
what  he  had  been,  and  what  he  had  been  doing,  and 
afterwards  I  said,  "  Have  you  seen  him  in  Gloucester?" 
and  it  appears  the  man  guessed  my  motive  in  asking 
the  question,  and  fought  shy  of  it,  and  would  give 


me  no  direct  answer.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
I  said,  "Frwl  went  to  Bristol  from  ^  here  ;"  he  said, 
"  No ;  he  went  to  Wales." 

6985.  You  inferred  from  what  he  said  that  he  had 
been  here  ? — Yes. 

6986.  That  was  the  inference  you  drew  from  the 
conversation  ? — Yes. 


if.  Trmmtm. 


BiCBABi)  Trdekak  sworn  and  examined. 


6987.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ?— A  printer 
now. 

6988.  Where  do  you  live  ? — In  Albert  Street. 

6989.  What  part  did  you  take  in  the  last  election  ? 
—I  was  employed  in  the  committee  room. 

6990.  What  committee  room  ? — At  the  committee 
room  as  door  keeper. 

6991.  At  which  committee  room  ? — ^In  Westgate 
Street. 

6992.  At  the  committee  room  of  Messrs.  Price  and 
Monk  ? — ^Yes. 

6993.  Are  you  a  voter  ? — Yes. 

6994.  What  did  you  receive  for  keeping  the  door 
of  the  committee  room  ? — I  received  about  3/.  12*.  for 
twenty-one  days. 

6995.  Who  did  you  vote  for? — Mr.  Price  and 
Mr.  Monk. 

6996.  Did  you  consider  that  as  a  payment  to  you 
for  your  vote  ? — Very  near. 

6997.  Very  near  a  payment  for  your  vote  ? — Very 
near  a  payment  for  my  labour. 

6998.  I  want  to  know  whether  it  was  a  payment  for 
your  vote  ? — It  had  nothing  to  do  with  reference  to 
my  vote. 

6999.  You  received  3/.  12«.  ?— Yes,  for  labour. 

7000.  For  keeping  the  door  ? — Yes. 

7001.  And  that  was  the  door  of  the  committee 
room,  was  it  ? — Yes. 

7002.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  election 
except  as  door-keeper  ?    No,  nothing  at  all. 

7(X)3.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  regard  to  voters? 
—No. 

7004.  {Mr.  Weljord.)  Did  you  attend  all  the  twenty- 
one  days  ? — ^Yes. 

7005.  Every  day  ? — Every  day. 

7006.  Did  you  attend  all  day  ? — Yes,,  all  day. 

7007.  It  was  pretty  good  pay,  was  it  not? — No ;  I 
consider  not,  myself. 

7008.  What  do  you  earn  generally  a  day  ? — 3*.  6d. 
and  5s.,  and  sometimes  As.  6d.,  according  to  my  work. 

7009.  Do  you  work  by  piece  ? — Yes. 

7010.  Then  you  work  a  good  many  hours  for  that, 
do  you  not  ? — Oh,  no. 

7011.  {Mr,  Vaughan.)  Do  you  know  a  man  named 
MurrellP— Yes. 


you  ofier  that  man    any  money? I 


7012.  Did 
did  not. 

7013.  Did  you  not  offer  him  21.  ?— I  asked  him 
what  he  wanted  ;  I  did  not  offer  him  anything. 

7014.  You  did  not  give  him  any  money? — No. 

7015.  Nor  offer  him  any  money  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

7016.  Were  you  door-keeper  in  the  room  where 
the  messengers  were  ? — Yes. 

7017.  How  many  messengers  did  you,  generally 
speaking,  see  in  the  room  ? — I  cannot  say  exactly. 

7018.  Did  you  see  half  a  dozen  ? — Oh,  yes. 

7019.  A  dozen  ? — Th^re  might  be  a  dozen. 

7020.  Was  that  about  the  general  number  ? — Yes, 
somewhere  about  the  general  number. 

7021.  That  was  the  usual  number  of  messengers 
that  were  in  attendance  ? — As  far  as  I  know. 

7022.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Are  you  sure  you  received 
no  more  money  than  you  have  stated  ? — Yes. 

7023.  Did  you  give  information  to  the  oth^r  side 
about  the  election  before  the  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  ? — I  said  what  I  expected  I  should  have. 

7024.  Did  you  give  any  information  to  the  other 
side  with  regard  to  the  petition  ? — What  I  ought  to 
receive  for  the  labour  I  considered  I  had  given. 

7025.  You  considered  you  ought  to  have  received 
from  the  liberal  side  5«.  a  day  ? — Yes. 

7026.'  Did  you  go  and  state  that  to  the  other  side  ? 
—Yes. 

7027.  Did  you  offer  to  go  up  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — No  ;  they  wanted  me  to 
go,  but  I  would  not.     I  paid  my  own  expenses. 

7028.  You  went  up  to  London  ? — Yes. 

7029.  And  paid  your  own  expenses  ? — Yes  ;  I  had 
a  promise  to  go  there,  and  I  went.  I  have  never 
received  anytliing  for  it. 

7030.  What  were  you  to  do  there  ? — Merely  to  state 
the  case ;  what  I  had  been  einployed  in  and  what  I 
had  received,  and  what  I  had  done. 

7031.  {Mr.  Weljord.)  What  did  you  do  ?— I  did 
nothing,  but  was  merely  a  door-keeper. 

7032.  You  opened  and  shut  the  door  ? — Yes. 

7033.  Did  you  keep  any  account  when  people  came 
in  ?— No. 


Adjourned  till  to-morrow,  at  ten  o'clock. 


Eighth  Day,  4th  October  1859. 


{Mr.  Boughton.)  With  reference  to  a  statement 
which  was  made  yesterday  to  the  Commissioners,  that 
I  had  sent  one  of  my  clerks  to  a  man  named  Jeffs  to 


offer  him  50/.  to  get  up  a  case  for  a  petition,  I  beg 
to  say  that  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  it. 


C.  J-  M<mk. 
4  Got  1859. 


CiiABLES  James  Monk  sworn  and  examined. 


7034.  {Mr  Vaughan.)  You  were  one  of  the  can- 
didates at  the  last  election  for  this  city  ? — ^I  was. 

7035.  How  long  before  the  election  had  you  been 
communicated  with  about  becoming  a  candidate  ? — 
Perhaps  the  more  convenient  course  will  be  for  me 
to  state  the  circumstances  connected  with  my  be- 
coming a  candidate  for  this  city.  On  the  27th  of 
March,  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  at  the  Travellers' 
Club.  A  friend  came  to  me  and  said  that  a  deputa- 
tion from  Gloucester  was  at  the  Reform  Club  and 


wished  to  see  me  there.  I  went  with  him  to  the 
Reform  Club,  and  found  Mr.  Price  in  the  hall.  Mr. 
Price  introduced  me  to  the  deputation,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Innell  and  Mr.  John  Pleydell  Wilton.  I  had 
known  Mr.  Wilton  before,  but  I  did  not  recognize 
him  when  I  saw  him  there.  Mr.  Price  showed  us 
into  the  waiting  room  of  the  club  and  left  us  there. 
Mr.  Wilton,  who  was  the  spokesman,  said  that  he 
and  Mr.  Innell  and  another  gentleman,  who  could  not 
leave  Gloucester,  had  been  deputed  to  go  up  to  London 
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to  find  a  second  Liberal  candidate  to  contest  the  city 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Price  ;  that  they  had  com- 
municated with  Mr.  Price  and  asked  his  advice  ;  but 
that  Mr.  Price  declined  to  interfere.  He  told  me 
also  that  he  had  wished  to  induce  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne 
to  become  a  candidate,  because  he  was  a  well-known 
man  ;  that  he  had  been  in  Parliament  for  a  long  time 
and  would  be  very  popular  down  at  Gloucester,  but 
tluit  he  declined  to  leave  Dover.  Mr.  Wilton  then 
said  that  my  name  was  also  on  the  list  and  that  it 
had  been  favourably  received  by  the  committee  of  the 
Gloucester  Reform  Club  ;  that  I  was  the  next  person 
to  whom  they  had  applied  ;  that  he  felt  quite  sure 
that  a  second  Liberal  might  be  returned  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Price ;  that  if  Sir  Robert  Garden  was  also  a 
candidate  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the 
success  of  both  the  Liberal  candidates,  because  Sir 
Robert  Garden  was  exceedingly  unpopular  in  Glou- 
cester. He  also  observed  that  his  own  party  were 
heartily  tired  of  Sir  Robert  Garden.  He  said  there 
was  one  indispensable  condition  in  any  candidate, 
which  was  the  support  of  the  ballot,  and  that  if  I 
would  support  the  ballot  and  held  Liberal  principles 
generally  I  should  be  an  eligible  candidate.  He 
then  told  me  that  he  considered  that  the  total  ex- 
penses, or  probable  expenses,  of  the  election  for  both 
the  Liberal  candidates  would  be  under  1 ,200/.  Subse- 
quently he  added  that  in  case  of  a  protracted  contest 
he  coidd  guarantee  them  under  1,500/.  for  Mr.  Price 
and  the  second  Liberal.  He  told  mn  that  it  had  been 
the  custom  at  Gloucester  for  the  old  member  to  pay 
one-third  of  the  expenses  of  an  election,  and  for  the 
new  candidate  to  pay  two-thirds  ;  that  Mr.  Price  had 
done  that  himself ;  and  that  if  I  became  a  candidate  I 
should  be  expected  to  do  the  same.  I  believe  that  that 
was  the  whole  of  the  conversation  as  far  as  Mr.  Wilton 
was  concerned.  I  then  thanked  them  for  the  honour 
they  had  done  me,  and  explained  to  Mr.  Wilton  that  I 
was  at  that  time  in  possession  of  the  field  for  Cricklade ; 
that  I  had  contested  that  borough  at  the  last  general 
election  ;  that  I  was  prepared  to  contest  it  again  in 
the  event  of  a  dissolution ;  that  I  had  attended  to 
the  registration  there  at  some  expense  to  myself ;  and 
that  if  there  was  not  an  election  before  a  Reform  Bill 
passed  I  was  quite  certain  of  being  elected,  but  that 
if  there  was  a  dissolution  before  a  Reform  Bill  passed 
I  had  every  probability  of  success.  I  may  add  that  the 
gentleman  who  succeeded  me  at  Cricklade  as  a  can- 
didate (Lord  Ashley)  came  in  and  was  within  two  of 
the  head  of  the  poll. 

7036.  Are  we  to  understand  that  that  was  the  whole 
of  the  conversation  that  you  had  either  in  tlie  after- 
noon or  in  the  evening  at  the  Reform  Club  ? — Not 
quite  so  ;  I  will  state  what  took  place  in  the  evening. 
This  conversation  was  in  the  afternoon  only ;  Mr. 
Innell,  Mr.  Wilton,  and  myself,  were  present.  I  said 
that  consequently  I  must  consult  my  friends,  or  a 
friend,  before  I  could  come  to  any  decision,  and  I  made 
an  appointment  to  meet  them  at  their  hotel,  at  ten 
o'clock  that  same  evening. 

7037.  You  afterwards  met  them  at  the  Reform 
Club  ? — Yes  ;  prior  to  that  I  saw  Mr.  Moffatt ;  this 
was  at  the  Reform  Club ;  but  before  I  saw  them  in 
the  evening  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Moffatt,  and 
told  him  what  Mr.  Wilton  and  Mr.  Innell  had  said, 
and  asked  him  to  advise  me  whether  the  probability  of 
success  at  Gloucester  seemed  so  great  as  to  justify  me 
in  leaving  Cricklade  for  Gloucester ;  and  1  may  here 
add,  that  Mr.  Moffatt  had  arranged  the  payment  of  all 
the  expenses  connected  with  my  Cricklade  election  in 
1857.  Mr.  Moffatt  at  once  objected  to  the  proposal 
that  I  should  pay  two-thirds  of  the  expenses  and 
Mr.  Price  one  third.  He  said,  "  There  should  bo  an 
"  equal  division,  and  you,  as  the  new  candidate, 
**  should  go  to  the  wall,  in  case  only  one  Liberal  can 
"  be  returned."  He  then  agreed  to  meet  Mr.  Innell 
and  Mr.  Wilton  that  night ;  ho  had  some  engagement 
the  next  day ;  I  think  he  was  going  out  of  town.  He 
went  to  the  Reform  Club  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock  that  night.    I  fetched  Mr.  Innell  and  Mr. 


4  Oct  1859. 


Wilton  from  their  hotel  to  the  Reform  Club,  where  C.  J.  Monk. 
they  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Moffatt. 
I  was  not  present  at  the  interview.  After  that  inter- 
view, Mr.  Moffatt  came  to  me,  and  said  that  he  had 
fought  hard  for  an  equal  division  of  the  expenses,  but 
that  after  the  explanation  which  Mr.  Price  had  given 
him,  and  the  statement  he  had  made  of  what  he  had 
done  on  former  occasions  himself,  he  thought  we  ought 
to  yield.  He  then  told  me  that  there  would  be  only 
one  exception  to  this  proportion  of  the  expenses,  and 
that  was  that  each  party  should  pay  their  respective 
agents  and  for  their  respective  committee-rooms,  if 
they  had  any  ;  but  that  all  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  authority  of  the  Gloucester  Reform  Club  should  be 
divided  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  to  myself  and 
one-third  to  Mr.  Price.  This  statement  he  repeated 
before  Mr.  Innell  and  Mr.  Wilton,  and  they  assented 
to  the  correctness  of  it. 

7038.  I  believe  the  next  morning  you  gave  your 
assent  to  become  a  candidate  ? — The  next  morning  I 
gave  my  written  assent  to  become  a  candidate,  and  on 
the  following  day,  on  the  Tuesday,  the  next  day  but 
one,  I  was  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal 
party  at  Gloucester  on  the  following  Thursday,  which 
I  did ;  when  I  was  introduced  to  the  electors,  I 
addressed  them,  and  was  unanimously  requested  to 
become  a  candidate.  It  was  on  the  Thursday  that  I 
came  to  Gloucester;  that  same  night  the  division  took 
place  and  the  Government  were  defeated,  and  on  the 
following  Monday  the  dissolution  was  announced.  I 
then  wrote  an  address,  which  I  sent  off  to  Gloucester  ; 
I  followed  on  the  Tuesday,  the  next  day,  the  5th  of 
April,  and  commenced  my  canvass  on  the  Wednesday, 
and  was  joined  by  Mr.  Price  on  the  Friday,  and  can- 
vassed with  him. 

7039.  Did  you  understand  either  from  Mr.  Wilton 
or  Mr.  Innell,  when  they  mentioned  the  sum  of  1,500/L 
as  being  the  outside  sum  that  would  be  required,  that 
that  sum  would  comprehend  any  sum  to  be  expended 
in  bribery  ? — ^No ;  I  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
any  sum  being  required  for  bribery.  I  may  here  state 
that  if  I  had  had  the  slightest  suspicion  that  bribery 
would  take  place  I  should  never  have  come  to 
Gloucester.  1  hold  a  high  official  position  in  this 
diocese,  and  I  bear  a  name  which  I  wish  on  no  account 
to  be  connected  with  dishonourable  practices  in  this 
city. 

7040.  Did  you  hear  from  either  Mr.  Wilton  or  Mr. 
Innell  anything  said  respecting  the  payment  of  mes- 
sengers ? — No.  I  do  not  recollect  that  messengers 
were  mentioned.  There  were  no  items  whatever 
gone  into  in  my  presence ;  neither  Mr.  Innell  nor 
Mr.  Wilton  said  anything  about  messengers  in  the 
afternoon  when  I  was  present. 

7041.  Had  you  afterwards  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Moffatt,  as  to  providing  funds  ? — On  the  Saturday 
evening,  as  Mr.  Moffatt  was  leaving  the  club,  he  said 
to  me,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  "  After  a  dissolation 
"  takes  place,  go  down  to  Gloucester,  and  canvass,  and 
"  stick  to  the  place  till  the  election  comes  off.  Yoa 
"  need  not  trouble  youcself  about  any  expenses  con- 
"  nected  with  the  election ;  if  any  money  is  wanted 
"  for  the  preliminary  expenses  I  will  provide  it 
"  myself,  or  if  I  go  to  Mr.  Ralli,  I  suppose  he  will 
"  have  no  objection  to  advance  me  some  money  for 
*'  that  purpose."  I  replied,  "  I  am  sure  he  will  not." 
I  cannot  recollect  the  precise  words  that  were  used, 
but  that  is  the  substance  of  what  passed  ;  it  made 
very  little  impression  on  me.  I  was  not  aware  that 
any  sum  would  be  required  for  preliminary  expenses 
at  the  time.  It  made  so  little  impression  upon  me 
that  I  never  mentioned  the  conversation,  or  anything 
connected  with  it  to  Mr.  Ralli ;  indeed  Mr.  Ralli 
would  have  been  the  last  person,  as  a  foreigner,  with 
whom  I  should  have  conversed  as  to  any  expenses 
connected  with  the  election ;  he  knows  nothing  what- 
ever about  elections  or  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
carried  on. 

7042.  It  made  so  little  impression  upon  you  that 
you  did  not  mention  it  to  Mr.  Ralli  ?—l  did  not  men- 
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idon  it.  Mr.  Ralli  was  a,ware.  that  Mr.  Moffatt  ina 
my  advising  friood  about  Cricklade  and  my  advising 
friend  as  to  coming  down  to  Gloucester,  , 

7043.  Had  you  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Ralli 
about  it  yourself  ? — I  was  staying  at  Mr.  Ralli's  house. 
He  was  well  aware  that  Mr.  Moffatt  bad  advised  me 
with  regard  to  Cricklade,  and  also  with  regard  to 
Gloucester. 

7044.  Had  you  told  Mr.  Ralli  yourself  that  Mr. 
Moffatt  was  your  advising  friend  about  Gloucester.? — 
Yes.  I  told  him  at  breakfast  that  I  was  going  to  give 
up  Cricklade,  and  that  Mr.  Moffatt  had  advised  me  to 
stand  for  Gloucester. 

7045.  Did  you  leave  London  and  come  to  Gloucester, 
and  remain  here  uDtU  the  close  of  the  election  ? — ' 
Until  the  close  of  the  election,  until  the  Saturday 
night,  when  I  returned  to  London  after  I  had  been 
declared  duly  returned. 

7046.  And  beyond  the  statement  which  you  say 
you  made  to  Mr.  Ralli  at  breakfast,  that  you  had  given 
up  Cricklade  and  were  going  to  Gloucester,  do  ytfu 
mean  to  say  you  had  no  conversation  with  Mr.  Ralli 
on  the  subject  ? — I  certainly  had  no  conversation 
with  Mr.  Ralli  about  the  expenses  of  the  election  in 
any  way.  I  was  staying  at  Mr.  Ralli's  house  at  the 
time,  between  that  Sunday  evening  and  Tuesday  week, 
but  we  were  talking  far  more  about  the  probabilities 
of  a  dissolution  and  the  chance  of  the  Reform  Bill 
being  carried  than  about  the  election.  .  Indeed,  until 
the  Monday  week  in  the  evening  I  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  there  would  be  a  general  election.  It 
was  believed  tliat  Lord  Derby  would  have  accepted 
certain  mpdifications  in  his  Refdrm  Bill,  and  that  he 
would  not  have  appealed  to  ibe  country,  and  I  had 
very  little  idea  of  coming  down  as  a  candidate  to 
Gloucester  during  the  present  year. 

4047.  Although  you  told  Mr.  'Ralli  you  had  given 
up  Cricklade  and  were  going  to  sf^nd  for  Gloucester, 
do  you  state  that  you  had  no  conversation  with  Mr. 
Ralli  about  the  expenses  of  the  election  ?— I  state 
that  most  unreservedly. 

7048.  Had  Mr.  Moffatt  communicated  with  Mr. 
Ralli  when  you  were  a  candidate  for  Cricklade  ?■— 
Mr.  Ralli  was  at  Rome  at  the  time. 

7049.  Was  no  communication  at  all  made,  to  you 
while  you  were  at  Gloucester  by  any  person  there 
that  funds  were  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  elec- 
tion ? — ^By  no  one. 

7050.  JDid  you  think  it  singular  that  no  such  appli- 
cation was  made  to  yourself  i — No  ;  I  did  not  I  can 
only  state  that  at  Cricklade,  which  has  exactly  the 
same  number  of  electors  as  Gloucester,  there  being 
1,499  electors  there  and  1,500  at  Gloucester,  I  was 
not  asked  for  a  shilling  until  after  the  mouth  had 
elapsed  during  which  claims  might  be  sent  in  after  the 
election  ;  and  I  did  not  know  why  that  rule  should  be 
departed  from  at  Gloucester.  I  had  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  that  rule  ought  to  be,  or  would  be,  departed 
from. 

7051.  Did  you  not  hear  from  Mr.  Moffatt,  between 
the  time  you  came  to  Gloucester  and  the  date  of  tlie 
election,  that  money  had  been  sent  down  to  Gloucester 
from  Mr.  Ralli  ? — No ;  certainly  not. 

7052.  Were  you  aware  that  money  had  been  sent 
down  by  Mr.  Balli  to  the  County  of  Gloucester  bank? 
— ^No  ;  I  was  not.  I  did  not  hear  of  that  till  several 
months  afterwards,  and  I  was  not  only  astonished  but 
a  good  deal  annoyed  when  I  did  hear  of  it,  because  I 
left  the  whole  management  of  the  expenses  to  Mr. 
Mofiatt,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  anybody  else 
had  interfered. 

7053.  When  did  you  first  become  aware  that  there 
had  been  a  large  expenditure  of  money  on  your  account 
ajt  Gloucester  ? — ^The  first  I  heard  of  it  was  through 
Mr.  Moffatt  I  went  up  to  London  from  my  house  in 
the  country  to  the  election  of  the  Speaker ;  I  forget 
when  that  was,  but  I  think  it  was  either  the  end  of 
May  or  the  beginning  of  June  ;  I  think  it  was  the 
last  day  of  May  ;  I  then  saw  Mr.  Mofihtt  (I  was  liring 
withia  ten  doord  of  Mr.  Mofiatt  in  Eaton  Sqnare) ; 


either  Mr.  Moffatt  called  on  me  or  I  met  Mr.  Mofatt, 
and  he  told  me  that  be  had  had  applications  for  money 
from  Gloucester. 

7054.  Did  not  Mr.  Moffatt  tell  you  before  that  thxt 
he  had  received  money  from  Mr.  Ralli  ?— No ;  he  did 
not 

7055.  Did  Mr.  Ralli  tell  you  he  had  paid  money  ?— 
Mr.  Ralli  never  told  me  anything  about  it.  He  never 
advised  me  of  it  at  all ;  I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Balli. 

7056.  Then,  in  faot  from  the  time  you  came  to 
Gloucester  you  knew  nothing  of  any  of  the  expenses  of 
the  election  until  you  saw  Mr.  Moffatt  in  London  at  the 
end  of  May  ? — I  had  communications  with  Mr.  Jonee 
respecting  the  payment  of  the  expenses.  The  firat 
time  I  heard  about  claims  being  brought  in  and  money 
being  required  was  I  think  in  a  letter  I  received  from 
Mr.  Innell  in  which  he  told  me  that  Mr.  John  PleydeH 
Wilton  was  engaged  in  getting  in  all  bills ;  that  he 
was  assisting  (I  think  he  stated)  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr. 
Jones  in  getting  in  the  election  bills.  That  was  about 
the  middle  of  May. 

,  7057.  That  was  the  first  intimation  you  received 
that  there  were  claims  upon  yourself  in  respect  of  the 
election  ? — I  can  hwdly  answer  that  question.  I  was 
aware  that  there  were  claims  upon  me ;  I  had  had 
some  conversation  and  some  correspondence  with 
regard  to  t^e  under  Sheriff's  bill  for  the  hustings. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  in  evidence,  but  the 
Sheriff  declined  to  put  up  the  hustings  unless  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  was  paid  by  the  candidates  to 
him. 

7058.  It  was  at  the  end  of  May  that  you  first  of 
all  had  any  communication  with  Mr.  Moffatt  upon 
the  subject  ? — ^No,  it  was  the  beginning  of  June.  I 
may  say  the  very  first  letter  I  received  connected 
with  the  expenses  at  Gloucester,  was  on  the  5th  of 
May,  from  my  agent,  Mr.  Jones.  I  had  written  to 
him  the  previous  day  or  two  before,  requesting  him 
to  advertize  in  the  Gloucester  papers  for  all  claims 
upon  me ;  and  upon  the  Stb  of  May  he  wrote  to  me 
as  follows: — 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  The  experience  of  to-day  convinces  me  that 
"  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  indeed  inexpedient,  to 
"  advertize  for  cluntants  to  bring  in  chums  of  ex- 
"  penses  of  Gloucester  election,  and  Mr.  Ellis  will 
"  not  take  such  a  course  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Price.  I 
"  trust,  therefore,  you  will  acquiesce  in  my  rofhuning 
"  too ;  at  all  events,  for  the  present    . 

«  Yours  faithfully, 

"  A.  G.  JOKBS." 

That  was  the  first  letter,  I  having  previously 
written  to  Mr.  Jones  requesting  him  to  advertize. 

7059.  You  sent  a  sum  of  money  down  to  Mr.  Jones, 
your  election  agent  did  you  not? — No,  I  did  not 
As  soon  as  the  month  was  over  for  sending  in  claims, 
I  requested  Mr.  Jones  to  send  in  all  the  bills  to 
Mr.  Moffatt^  to  whom  I  had  left  the  entire  settlement 
of  the  expenses  connected  with  the  election;  I  wrote 
him  a  letter  on  the  3d  of  June,  the  day  after  I  saw 
Mr.  Moffatt. 

7060.  And  did  Mr.  Jones  send  you  the  bills? — 
Mr.  Jones  said  he  was  unable  to  send  them  in  at  that 
time,  that  they  were  not  ready.  The  letter  refers 
to  the  Tinder-Sheriff's  claim. 

7061.  You  need  not  go  into  that  ? — He  says,  "  I 
"  hope,  however,  to  send  Mr.  Moffatt  the  desired 
"  particulars  in  a  few  days,  and  you  may  rely  on  my 
"  best  endeavours  to  speed  matters  on ;"  that  waa 
the  4th  of  June. 

7062.  Before  I  go  on  to  the  month  of  June  let  me 
ask  you  this  question  ; — Did  you  go  to  the  County 
Bank  in  Gloucester,  on  the  day  of  the  polling,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  money? — I  was  going  to  say  I 
never  was  in  the  County  Bank  in  my  life.  I  may 
have  been  in  it  when  a  boy,  when  I  was  residing 
in  Gloucester,  but  I  certainly  never  went  into  the 
County  Bank  during  the  whole  of  the  month  I  was 
down  here.    I  do  not  think  I  have  been  in  the  County 

.Bank  thiee.liiDes  in  my  life« 
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7068.  I  nadentand  yon  to  eay  joa  did  noi^  on  ^M 
Bomination  day  or  on  the  polling  day,  go  to  that  bank  ? 
— Certainly  not.     * 

7064.  Or  to  any  otiier  bank  in  Gloacest«r  ? — Or 
to  any  other  bank  in  Gloucester. 

7066.  Did  you  send  any  person  to  that  bank  oi* 
to  any  other  bank  to  obtain  money  ? — ^I  did  not ; 
certainly  not.  I  may  say  I  have  brought  my  pass- 
books and  check  books  with  me,  and  in  case  it  should 
be  considered  desirable  to  refer  to  th«n,  they  shall 
be  produced. 

7066.  You  wrote  on  the  2nd  of  Jnns  to  Mr.  ReXH; 
asking  Mr.  Ralli  to  pay  Mr.  Mofiatt  a  sum  of  500/.. 
if  he  should  apply  to  you  for  it ;  do'  you  remember 
that  ? — I  da  I  will  not  be  certain  wl^t  day  it  was  ; 
it  was  on  the  following  day  that  I  wrote  that  letter  to 
Mr.  Jones.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  day,  but  it  was 
immediately  after  seeing  Mr.  Moffatt  that  I  requested 
Mr.  BaUi  to  give  a  credit  of  500/.  to  Mr.  Moffatt. 

7067.  Was  that  lettef  written  by  yourself  to 
Mr.  Ralli  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Moffatt  telling  yon 
of  certain  claims  which  bad  been  made  with  respect 
to  the  election? — Yes,  partly  Bo;  h  was  partly 
because  certain  claims  had  been  made  to  Mr.  Moffatt, 
and  it  was  in  order  to  put  into  his  hands  a  sufficient 
sum  to  pay  liie  total  expenses  of  the  Section. 

7068.  Those  monies,  I  presume,  were  advanced  by 
Mr.  Balli  to  Mr.  Moffatt  on  your  account  ? — On  my 
account. 

7069.  He  had  advanced  them  to  him  on  your 
Booonnt  ? — Yes. 

7070.  I  presume  the  tormer  advance  of  500/.  was 
also  on  your  account  ? — That  I  knew  nothing  about ; 
that  was  between  Mr.  RalU  and  Mr.  Moffatt. 

7071.  At  that  time  you  had  no  knowlisdge  that 
any  money  had  been  already  advanced  by  Mr.  Ralli  ? 
—No.  I  ought  also  to  state  this, — Mr.  Moffatt  also 
told  me  at  that  time  that  he  had  advanced  sonfd 
money  to  Mr.  Price  for  the  purposes  of  the  election. 

7072.  But  he  did  not  state  the  amount  ? — I  am  not 
certain  whether  he  stated  the  amount  or  not; 

7073.  Was  it  on  the  second  of  June  that  Mr.  Mof- 
fatt told  you  that  ?— Yes. 

7074.  That  he  had  advanced  some  money  to 
Mr.  Price  ? — He  mentioned  it  on  the  2nd  of  June, 
but  I  rather  think  he  had  told  it  me  before. 

7016.  But  did  he  mention  it  agdn  on  the  2nd  of 
June  ? — Yes. 

7076.  That  he,  Mr.  Moffatt,  had  advanced  money 
to  Mr.  Price  ? — He  said  that  he  had  sent  down  some 
mon^  to  Mr.  Price. 

7077.  That  he,  Mr.  Moffatt,  had  advanced  money 
to  Mr.  Price  ? — No  ;  what  be  stated  was,  that  he  had 
sent  down  some  money  to.  Mr.  Price. . 

7073.  Did  he  say  where  he  had  obtained  that 
money  from  ? — I  do. not  know  that  he  did. 

7079.  When  did  you  first  learn  that  the  500/. 
which  was  sent  down  had  come  from  Mr.  BaUi  ?— I 
do  not  recollect  when  I  first  obtained  information  of 
that,  but  it  was  soon  after  I  went  up  to  town. 

7080.  You  saw  Mr.  Moffatt  on  the  2nd  of  June. 
You  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ralii  requesting  him  to 
advance  500/.  to  Mr.  Moffatt  if  he  wanted  it ;  and  up 
to  that  time  you  were  not  aware  that  any  money  had 
been  paid  by  Mr.  Balli  for  the  purposes  of  your 
election  ? — I  knew  Mr.  Moffatt  had  advanced  some 
money,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  knew  that  he 
had  obtained  it  from  Mr.  Balli.  My  belief  and  sus- 
picion however  was,  Uiat  he  had  gone  to  Mr.  Balli, 
as  he  had  stated  he  would  do,  before  the  election ; 
but  at  the  same  time  Mr.  BaUi  had  not  advised  me 
of  any  money  having  been  paid  to  Mr.  Moffatt  or  any 
one  else  before  the  election. 

7081.  You  say  neither  Mr.  Moffatt  nor  Mr.  Balli 
had  ever  told  you  so  ?— Mr.  Balli  certainly  had  never 
told  me  so ;  it  was  so  decidedly  nty  belief  tiiat 
Mr.  Moffatt  would  have  goaie  to  Mr.  Ralli,  and  nojt 
have  advanced  money  himself  that  I  should  never 
have  thought  of  asking  him  the  qae8t|c(n 

7082.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  assumed  tiiat  it  was 
so  ?.— I  assumed  that  it  was  so.'       .  ,  ....j: 


■1-7083.  (afr.   T'Stt^Ada.)  How 'miifeh 'money  rfto-     C.J.  Monk 

gether  have  yon  paid  in  respect  of  the  election  ? —  

I    have    paid    to    Mr.   JoUes,    464/.    10».  5rf.,   and     4  Oct.  1859. 

16/.  7«  lOd.  for  the  auditor's  fees ;  those  are  the  only     — 

Sums  I  have  paid  in  re8j)eet  of  the  election. 

7084.  We  understood  from  Mr.  Balli,  that  he  paid 
900/.  altogether  ;i  500/.  sent  down,  200/.  sent  down 
to  the  credit  of  some  one,  to  the  Gloucester  Bank, 
and  200/.  in  respect  of  this  order  or  direction  g^ven 
by  you  to  him  ? — ^YeSi 

7086.  jgQOO  altogether  ?— Yes.  I  had  better  add 
here,  that  whoa  Mr.  Moffatt  found  that  there  was  a 
-  petition  before  the  House  of  Commons,  he  stated  to 
me  that  he  would  rath^  not  have  the  furthei*  daims 
sent  in  by  Mr.  Jones  to  him, — ^that  was  in  July, — as 
be  presumed  that  he  would  be  examined  himself. 

'7086<  Eitber  in  the  month  of  July,  or  since  thai 
time,  what  is  the'  amount  of  claims  that  you  know  of 
with  respect  to  the  Gloucester  election  ? — I  knbw  of 
no  other  daims  than  those  which  I  have  mentioned. 

'  7087.  Has-  no  statement  of  claims,  for  which  it  is 
presumed  you  are  Kable,  been  sent  in  to  you  since  the 
election  ? — Hiat  was  the  statement  that  was  sent  in 
{handing  a  papgr  ta  the  Commissioners).  It  ^as 
sent  in  to  me  just  before  the  end  of  the  three'  months 
by  my  agent. 

7088.  That  is  the  joint  account  ? — ^It  is. 

7089.  Have  you  received  notice  of  any  claim  since 
thti  render  of  this  account  ?— No,  I  have  not  ?  except 
for  the  pe)tition. 

7090.  You  made  a  complaint  to  Mr.  B^i,  did  you 
not,'  as  to  tlie  expenses  of  the  election  ? — No ;  I  never 
made  any  complaint  to  him.  I  stated  to  him,  when  I 
Was  turned  out  on  petition,  that  I  considered  there 
had  been  a  most  profuse  and  shameful  expenditure  of 
money  in  Gloucesterfor  purposes  of  bribery;  I  made 
no  other  statement. 

7091.  There  was  no  statement  made  by  yourself  to 
Mr.  Balli  with  r^ard  to  the  expenditure,  arising  out 
of  any  knowledge  of  facts  communicated  to  yourself 
by  toy  person  ? — No ;  I  had  no  knowledge  of  facts, 
and  I  certainly  made  no  statement  whatever  of  that 
kind. 

7092.  You  had  been  living  in  Gloucester  for  some 
years,  when  your  father  was  Bishop  of  this  diocese  ? 
— Yes ;  I  had  been  here  at  different  periods,  from 
1880  to  1856. 

7093.  Were  your  political  principles  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Gloucester  during  the  time  of  your 
residence  here  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  were. 

7094.  Yon  never  attended  any  public  meetings  ? — 
No. 

7095.  And  you  do  not  know  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Gtoscester  were'  aware,  during  your  residence, 
what  your  opinions  on  pditical  subjects  were  ? — ^I  do 
not  know  that  they  were ;  I  should  think  not.  I  took 
no  part  whatever  in  politics,  not  the  slightest. 

7096;  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge,  during  the 
election,  that  there  was  any  large  expenditure  of 
money  going  on  for  illegal  purposes? — No,  it  did 
not ;  but  one  morning,  when  Mr.  Price,  who  drove  in 
usually  from  Tibberton,  came  to  the  hotel  to  com- 
mence canvassing  with  me  as  usual,  I  said  to  him,  as 
we  walked  up  Westgate  Street,  "  'What  are  all  these 
"  men  about  the  Committee-rooms  doing  ;  are  they 
•*  messengers,  or  what  ?"  Mr. Price  said  to  me,  "I 
"  do  not  know  5  we  will  go  and  ask  Mr.  Ellis."  We 
went  to  Mr.  Ellis  and  asked  him  how  many  messen- 
gers were  employed  ;  Mr.  Ellis  said  he  did  not  know, 
but  that  oar  best  plan  would  be  to  apply  to  Mr.Innell 
or  Mr.  Wilton.  We  requested  them  to  meet  us  at 
Mr.  Ellis's  office,  which  they  did ;  Mr.  Price  then 
questioned  them  about  the  messengers  ;  they  stated 
that  they  did  not  know  anything  about  the  messen- 
gers ;  that  they  were  put  on  by  Brewer  Monk.  I 
endeavoured  to  learn  from  Mr.  Innell  how  many  mes- 
oengers  there  were ;  and  he  said  he  really  did  not 
know  how  many  there  w€re,but  he  thought  there  were 
jnors  thanwere  requined.  I  tben  stated  to  him  and  to 
Mr.  WiitoB,  that  if  any  colourable  number  of  messen- 
gers were  employed,  ct  if  any  practices  were  resorted 
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C.  J.  Uoiii.  to  which  might  render  a  petition  against  my  return, 
-r~T_„  in  case  I  was  elected,  probable,  I  would  at  once  reture 
from  the  contest ;  and  Mr.  Price  also  stated,  "  If  any- 
"  thing  of  the  sort  goes  on  I  will  retire  myself,  as  I 
"  wished  to  do  before  I  became  a  candidate,  Nand  I 
"  will  advise  Mr.  Monk  to  do  so  also."  Mr.  Price 
then,  at  my  request  and  of  his  own  motion,  requested 
Mr.  Ellis  to  write  to  the  Committee  of  the  Gloucester 
Beform  Club,  desiring  them  to  cut  down  the  number  of 
messengers  to  20, which  we  considered  to  be  a  sufficient 
number ;  and  we  were  informed  afterwards  that  a 
number  of  messengers  had,  in  consequence,  been  dis- 
missed. That  was  all  I  knew  about  any  profuse  expen- 
diture of  money,  or  about  anything  going  on  which 
would  cause  a  profuse  expenditure  of  money.  I  should 
also  state,  that  both  Mr.  Innell  and  Mr,  WUton  said 
that  we  had  not  as  many  messengers  on  for  the  two 
candidates  as  Sir  Robert  Carden  had  for  himself. 
When  I  first  came  down  I  requested  Mr.  Robert 
Wilton  to  become  my  agent.  I  have  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  him,  in  which  I  said,  "  I  may  as  well  state, 
"  at  once,  that  I  shall  set  my  face  steadily  against 
"  anything  in  the  shape  of  bribery,  and  that  I  am  not 
"  prepared  to  pay  more  than  the  legitimate  expenses 
"  which  must  necessarily  attend  an  election."  I  did 
so  because  I  had  been  informed  that  Sir  Robert 
Carden  had  gained  his  election  entirely  by  bribery  on 
the  last  occasion. 

7097.  You  had  been  informed  of  what  had  taken 
place  at  the  previous  election  in  1857,  and  were 
anxious  to  guard  yourself  against  any  corrupt  prac- 
tices being  resorted  to  ? — ^Yes ;  that  letter  was  writ- 
ten, as  it  were,  to  appoint  Mr.  Robert  Wilton  to  be  my 
agent  in  case  he  would  accept  it  I  had  known  him 
for  many  years. 

7098.  What  was  the  date  of  that  letter  ?— That 
letter  was  written  the  moment  I  knew  that  Sir  Maurice 
Berkeley  had  retired  from  the  contest — on  the  25th 
March  1859 — two  days  before  I  saw  his  nephew  and 
Mr.  Inuell. 

7099.  Then  there  had  been  before  that  some  com- 
munication with  you  respecting  your  becoming  a 
candidate  ? — I  had  conversed  with  Mr.  Price  on  one 
or  two  occasions  previously.  I  believed  it  was  not  at 
all  improbable  that  I  might  be  asked  to  become  a 
candidate  ;  in  fact,  I  had  had  a  Gloucester  newspaper 
sent  up  to  me,  in  which  I  saw  my  name  mentioned  as 
a  probable  candidate,  though  at  that  time  I  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  leaving  Cricklade. 

7100.  You  were  examined  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  you  were  asked  a 
question  as  to  whether  you  "  furnished  the  means,  or 
"  were  cognisant  of  the  money  being  furnished  at  this 
"  time ;"  and  your  answer  was,  "  I  neither  furnished 
"  the  money  nor  was  I  cognisant  of  any  money  being 
"  furnshed  at  the  time  of  the  election  ?" — Just  so. 

7101.  Does  that  answer  refer  to  your  not  being 
cognisant  of  any  money  being  furnished  during  the 
progress  of  the  election  ? — Until  the  close  of  the  elec- 
tion, certainly. 

7102.  Then  there  is  a  further  question,  "You  have 
"  no  notion  where  this  money  came  from  ?"  and  you 
say, "  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever"? — ^I  should  like 
to  explain  the  circumstances  connected  with  that 
question.  I  was  never  put  into  the  witness-box  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  witness 
to  be  examined  by  the  counsel  on  each  side.  After  I 
had  retired  from  contesting  my  seat  (which  I  did  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  save  Mr.  Price's  seat),  I  tendered 
myself  as  a  witness  to  be  examined  by  the  Conmiittee, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  put  those  ques- 
tions to  me.  At  the  end  of  the  question  immediately 
before  that  the  chairman  said  to  me,  "  The  Committee 
"  have  no  further  questions  to  ask  yon,"  I  was  rising 
from  my  chair,  when  a  member  of  the  Committee  (not 
the  chairman — ^I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  name 
him)  turned  round  and  spoke  to  me.  I  then  sat  down 
again,  and  he  said,  "  Mr.  Monk,  you  have  no  notion 
"  where  that  money  came  from  ?'*  That  was  a  ques- 
tion which  I  could  not  answer ;  I'could  not  say  "No," 
and  I  did  not  choose  to  say  "  Yes."    It  was  no^  a  fair 


question  to  put  to  me  when  the  inquiry  was  as  to  my 
knowledge  of  what  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion. I  therefore  replied  as  follows — "  I  had  no  know- 
"  ledge  whatever."  The  inquiry,  you  will  see,  if  you 
refer  to  the  first  question,  was  as  to  my  knowledge  up 
to  the  day  of  polling,  of  what  took  place. 

7103.  You  .did  not  consider  that  a  fair  question, 
and  therefore  you  returned  an  answer  which  was  not 
true  ? — ^It  was  precisely  true  ;  I  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  up  to  the  time  of  the  election. 

7104.  The  question  was,  "  You  have  no  notion 
"  where  this  money  came  from  ?" — ^I  declined  to  answer 
that  question,  and  replied,  "I  had  no  knowledge  what- 
"  ever."  The  whole  of  the  questions  had  reference 
to  my  knowledge  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  what 
had  taken  place. 

7105.  This  examination  took  place  about  the  end 
of  July?— It  did. 

7106.  In  the  beginning  of  June  I  understand  you 
to  say  you  did  know  that  the  money  came  from  Mr. 
Ralli  ?— I  did. 

7107.  The  5001.  that  was  sent  down  to  Gloucester? 
— I  did  not  know  it,  but  I  had  my  suspicion  that  Mr. 
Moffatt  had  obtained  money  from  Mr.  Ralli,  and  sent 
it  to  Mr.  Price. 

7108.  Then  when  you  were  asked  at  the  end  of 
the  month  of  July  the  question,  "  You  have  no  notion 
"  where  the  money  came  from  ?"  was  it  true  that  at 
that  time  you  had  no  notion  where  the  money  came 
from  ? — If  I  had  replied  to  that  question  I  should  have 
said  "  Yes  ;"  but  I  did  not  choose  to  give  that  answer, 
because  it  was  not  a  fair  question  to  put  to  me. 

7109.  You  ought  to  have  said,  "  Yes,  I  do  know 
where  it  came  from." — But  I  did  not  choose  to  give 
that  answer ;  it  was  not  a  fair  question  to  put  to  me. 

7110.  If  you  had  given  an  answer  according  to 
your  knowledge  then,  you  would  have  said,  "  Yes,  I 
"  do  know  where  the  money  came  from  ?'' — Most 
undoubtedly. 

7111.  Instead  of  which  you  said, "  I  have  no  know- 
"  ledge  ?— Excuse  me  ;  I  said  "  I  had  no  knowledge 
"  whatever,"  meaning  at  the  time  of  the  election. 

7112.  It  is  put  down  here  {re/erring  to  the  minutes) 
"  I  have  no  knowledge  " — in  the  present  tense? — That 
is  a  decided  mistake ;  it  is  a  very  slight  one,  but  a 
very  important  one, 

7113.  You  say  it  is  a  mistake  of  the  shorthand 
writer  ?— -It  was  a  considerable  time  before  I  gave 
any  reply  to  that  question  ;  it  was  not  asked  me  by 
the  chairman,  but  by  a  member  of  the  Committee.  It 
was  not  a  fair  question  to  put  to  me,  Mr.  Price's  seat 
being  still  in  jeopardy ;  and  my  answer  to  the  question 
was,  "  I  had  no  knowledge." 

7114.  Do  you  wish  to  correct  that  answer? — I 
wish  to  correct  that  answer  from  "  I  have  no  know- 
ledge," to  "  I  had  no  knowledge." 

7115.  (Mr.  FUzgerald.'S  You  think  it  was  a  mis- 
take of  the  shorthand  writer  ? — It  must  be  either  a 
misprint  or  a  mistake  of  the  short-band  writer.  I 
should  like  to  put  in  an  analysis  of  my  canvass  for 
the  information  of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  result 
of  it  up  to  the  28th  of  April  {producing  a  paper). 

7116.  Will  you  read  it,  if  you  please?  — "The 
"  promises  to  Price  and  Monk  of  separate  votes  were 
"  702  ;  Price  and  Carden,  42 ;  Monk  and  Carden,  15  ; 
"  plumpers  :  Price,  18  ;  Monk,  2  ;  Carden,  462  ; 
"  giving  a  total  for  Price  of  762,  for  Monk  719,  and 
"  for  Carden  519  ;  making  the  total  number  of  voters 
"  pledged  1,241  ;  the  number  q#  voters  who  would 
"  not  vote  (that  is,  who  refused,  or  could  not  vote,) 
"  38,  and  the  number  of  voters  unpledged,  216; 
"  making  a  total  of  1,495  voters;  double  entries 
•'  and  dead,  226 ;  total,  1,721 — the  number  on  the 
"  register." 

7117.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  not  Mr.  Wilton  place 
before  you,  in  one  of  your  early  interviews,  some 
programme  as  to  the  expenses,  or  some  analysis  of 
the  constituency,  or  some  written  document  of  that 
kind  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

7118.  Were  you  aware,  when  you  consented  to 
become  a  candidate,  that  Mr.  Price  had  said  that  the 
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expenses  necessary  to  be  paid  by  you  would  amount 
to  500/.  ?— No. 

7119.  You  had  not  heard  that  Mr.  Price  had  made 
such  a  statement  ? — No  ;  the  only  person  who  could 
have  told  me  that  was  Mr.  MoiTatt];  and  ho  certainly 
did  not,  nor  did  Mr.  Price. 

7120.  You  consented  to  become  a  candidate,  with  a 
probability  of  the  expenses  being  about  1,200/.,  and 
that  they  might  amount  to  1,500/.  for  the  two  Liberal 
candidates  ? — Yes. 

7121.  And  you  were  to  pay  two-thirds  of  that 
sum? — ^That  the  probability  was  that  my  expenses 
would  be  under  800/.,  and  that  Mr.  Wilton  was  ready 
to  guarantee  them  under  1,000/. 

7122.  And  you  intended  to  provide  for  the  expenses 
through  Mr.  Moffatt  ? — ^Entirely. 

7123.  You  understood  that  Mr.  Moffatt,  if  neces- 
sary, would  advance  the  money  himself  or  go  to  Mr. 
EaUi  ?— Yes. 

7124.  And  you  had  no  doubt  at  any  time,  having 
made  that  provision,  that  whatever  money  should  be 
required  would  be  forthcoming  ? — No,  certainly  not ; 
whatever  money  might  be  required. 

7125.  Within  the  limits  of  1,000/.  ?— Within  the 
limits  of  1,000/. 

7126.  Were  those  limit?  mentioned  to  Mr.  Moffatt 
while  arrangements  were  being  made  about  the 
money  ? — Mr.  Moffatt  repeated  those  conditions  to 
me  in  the  presence  of  Messrs.  Innell  and  Wilton. 

7127.  Knowing  something  of  Gloucester,  and 
having  had  a  little  experience  in  parliamentary  con- 
tests, did  you  think  that  a  sum  of  1,000/.  could  be 
properly  and  legally  expended  in  a  Gloucester  elec- 
tion ? — I  had  no  doubt  that  it  might.  I  had  had  the 
experience  of  a  contest  for  Cricklade,  in  which  I  may 
say  not  one  shilling  was  paid  which  did  not  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  election  auditor ;  and  my 
total  expenses  there  were  964/. 

7128.  That  is  a  small  borough,  is  it  not  ? — Crick- 
lade is  an  agricultural  borough.  I  was  told  it  was 
uot  an  excessive  sum  at  all. 

7129.  That  is,  that  1,000/.  was  not  an  excessive 
sum  ? — ^Yes. 

7130.  And  that  for  legal  expenses? — I  was  told 
first  of  all,  that  there  would  be  a  whole  army  of  soli- 
citors, who  expected  to  be  employed ;  and  I  knew 
something  about  solicitors,  because  at  Cricklade  I 
had  had  very  large  amounts  sent  in,  and  it  was  prin- 
cipally with  regard  to  them  that  Mr.  Moffat  had  to 
battle  for  me  there  in  reducing  the  expenses. 

7131.  But  you  knew  nothing  about  the  employment 
of  messengers  ? — No,  nothing  whatever ;  the  moment 
I  had  the  slightest  suspicion  about  it  I  called  Mr. 
Price's  attention  to  it,  and  desired  that  the  number 
should  be  reduced. 

7132.  And  you  believed  that  after  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Price  had  been  called  to  it  the  number  of 
messengers  had  been  reduced  ? — I  was  told  so. 

7133.  Did  you  not  practically  obtain  some  idea  of 
what  the  legal  expenses  of  an  election  would  amount 
to  for  the  solicitors'  bills  that  you  speak  of,  the  hust- 
ings and  various  other  necessary  legal  expenses  ? — I 
suppose  they  must  differ  very  much  according  to  the 
number  of  the  constituency  ;  .hustings  may  be  required 
for  every  hundred  voters ;  I  believe  there  was  an 
exorbitant  sum  charged  for  the  hustings.  I  had  to 
canvass  the  out-voters;  Mr.  Price  had  declined  to  do  it. 
I  was  employed  about  ten  days  going  within  a  circuit 
of  seven  miles  round  Gloucester ;  there  was  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  many  of  the  voters  to  come  in  ;  a 
large  number  of  conve)rances  were  required,  and  a 
large  number  of  canvassers  were  necessary  to  bring 
the  voters  in;  I  certainly  had  no  notion  that  those  men 
were  to  be  bribed  to  give  their  votes. 

7134.  Were  you  aware  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
under  which  an  election  agent  and  election  auditor  are 
directed  to  be  appointed  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  so. 

7135.  Were  you  aware  that  that  Act  was  neglected, 
and  that  it  wtis  treated  as  a  dead  letter  ? — I  was  not 
aware  that  it  was.  I  have  beard  that  it  has  been 
now. 


36.  Did  you  not  then  know  that  all  expenses  to     C.  J.  IfmtA. 
be  paid  by  a  candidate  ought  to  be  disbursed  by  the  - — 

election  auditor? — I  wrote  to  my  agent,  Mr.  Jones,  *■  Oct.  1859. 
requesting  that  every  sum  to  be  paid  might  be  paid 
by  the  auditor ;  he  wrote  back  that  it  was  not  the 
practice  at  Gloucester  to  do  so  ;  that  the  auditor  had 
given  his  consent  to  their  being  paid  by  the  agents  of 
the  respective  parties ;  but  that  certainly  was  not 
with  my  consent,  and  was  very  much  against  my 
will. 

7137.  You  paid  Mr.  Jones  464/.  odd,  and  the 
auditor's  fees  besides  ;  then,  I  think,  you  understood 
that  Mr.  Jones  or  somebody  had  some  further  demands 
upon  you,  because  I  think  you  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Moffatt  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  not  be  called 
for  pending  the  petition  ? — Mr.  Moffatt  thought  he 
would  be  called  as  a  witness. 

7138.  That  assumes  that  there  must  have  been 
some  further  amounts ;  was  that  after  you  had  paid 
the  416/.  ? — No  ;  a  month  or  six  weeks  before. 

7139.  After  that  sum  had  been  paid  you  believed 
that  every  claim  upon  you  had  been  satisfied  ? — So 
late  as  last  night  I  went  to  Mr.  Jones,  and  said,   "  Is 

♦•  there  any  possibility  of  any  other  claim  being  sent  ' 

"  in  to  me  ?"  He  said,  "  No  ;  I  do  not  know  of  any 
"  other  claim,  nor  do  I  believe  there  are  any  oth6r 
"  claims  upon  you." 

7140.  You  have  heard  something  about  some  monies 
that  were  paid  during  the  election.  Do  you  consider 
that  you  are  bound  to  pay  them  ? — What  sums  ? 

7141.  Mr.  Lane  spoke  of  a  sum  yesterday? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

7142.  You  heard  of  somebody  paying  95/.  ? — I  did 
not  hear  that ;  if  anyone  has  paid  it,  I  do  not  consider 
there  is  any  claim  whatever  upon  me  for  it. 

7143.  Mr.  Bretherton  lent  200/.  to  Mr.  John 
Wilton? — Without  some  further  explanation  that 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  most  unjustifiable  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  Mr.  Brcthei-ton. 

7144.  Do  you  think  yourself  liable  to  pay  that  ? — 
No  ;  I  do  not. 

7145.  Mr.  Wilkes  paid  95/.  in  a  way  you  may 
have  heard  ? — 1  read  it  in  the  papers. 

7146.  Do  you  consider  yourself  liable  to  pay  that? 
— No,  I  do  not. 

7147.  Neither  legally  nor  honourably? — Neither 
legally  nor  honourably. 

7148-9.  Should  you  be  disposed  to  make  it  up  to 
him  in  any  way  ? — No,  I  shall  not. 

7150.  He  having  done  an  illegal  act  you  will  let 
him  take  the  consequences  ? — 1  placed  my  election 
(and  Mr.  Price,  unfortunately,  did  the  same)  in  the 
hands  of  the  Reform  Association,  which  was  hardly 
organized  here.  Thoy  have  donp  a  great  deal  which 
is  illegal ;  there  has  been  a  large  sum  of  money 
received  and  expended  by  them  illegally.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  has  been  divided,  but  no  doubt  there 
has  been  a  very  much  larger  sum  advanced  on  my 
behalf  than  ought  to  have  been  advanced  for  the 
purposes  of  this  election. 

7151.  The  500/.  advanced  by  Mr.  Ralli  will,  of 
course,  bo  charged  to  you  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

7152.  And  you  will  in  effect  pay  it? — I  suppose 
I  shall,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

7153.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  received  back  113/. 
I  believe,  of  the  money  sent  to  Mr.  Robert  Wilton  ? 

I    instructed  Mr.  Jones  to    make    inquiries    of 

Mr.  Robert  Wilton,  after  the  petition  had  been 
decided,  with  respect  to  that  200/.  which  seemed 
mysteriotisly  to  have  come  down  to  Gloucester ;  he 
called  on  Mr.  Robert  Wilton,  who  told  him  he  was 
ready  to  account  to  me  for  every  shilling  of  it.  When 
I  was  next  in  Gloucester,  I  called  on  Mr.  Robert 
Wilton,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  received  that  sum 
of  money,  and  that  he  had  expended  86/.  16».,  and 
ho  gave  me  back  113/.  odd. 

7154.  Having  lived  so  long  in  Gloucester,  as  you 
have  stated,  had  you  no  knowledge  of  the  reputation 
which  the  borough  enjoyed  ? — Yes,  I  had  heard  a 
good  deal  in  old  times  about  Mr.  Hope's  elections.  I 
was  a  mere  boy  then,  and  one  heard  of  fabulous  sums 
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EVIDENCG  TAK^  BEFOBB  THS  COmoaaWSSBB  APPOINTED  TO  INQUIBB  INTO  THE 


C  J  Monk.    *^  hvnng  been  paid  by  him.    I  heard  that  on  one 
'  J occasion  he  won  the  election  by  buying  a  hundred 

4  Oct  1859.    voters  for  1,500/. 

•  7155.  At  all  events  you  knew  it  did  not  bear  a 

very  high  reputation  ? — Yes  ;  bat  I  understood  that 
the  bribery  was  always  done  on  the  Tory  side.  I 
think  yesterday  Mr.  Price  was  asked  a  question  with 
reference  to  what  Mr.  Norris,  the  member  for  Abing- 
don, had  stated  to  him  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  Sir 
Robert  Garden's  last  election ;  I  happened  to  be  in 
the  library  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  not  when 
Mr.  Norris  made  that  statement,  but  when  it  was 
repeated,  and  I  took  it  down  at  the  time,  and  I  have 
kept  it  in  my  pocket-book  since.  There  is  a  little 
discrepancy  bstween  what  Mr.  Price  stated  yesterday^ 
and  what  he  told  us  there ;  it  is  very  slight ;  it  is 
this ;  that  the  cost  of  Sir  Robert  Garden's  election  iii 
1857  was  600/.;  that  the  cost  of  the  petition  was 
4,000/. ;  that  his  present  contest  (for  1859)  had  cost 
him  1,100/.;  that  he  expected  to  pay  400/.  more, 
inaking  1,500/.,  and  he  supposed  the  cost  of  a  peti- 
tion to  turn  out  Monk  and  Price  would  be  1,000/. ; 
I  think  it  was  stated  3,000/.  yesterday. 

7156.  Do  you  say  that  this  is  a  correction  of  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Price,  yesterday  ? — That  is 
what  I  heard  stated  in  the  House  of  Gommons  by 
Mr.  Price  ;  I  think  it  slipped  his  memory,  there  is  a 
very  slight  difference. 

7157.  Do  I  understand  you,  then,  to  say,  that  from 
your  previous  knowledge  you  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  bribery  was  practised  in  Gloucester  on 
behalf  of  the  Liberal  party  ? — I  scarcely  knew  any 

,  member  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Gloucester. 

7158.  Had  you  reason  to  believe  that  there  was 
no  bribery  practised  on  the  Liberal  side  ? — I  had  never 
heard  of  it.  Mr.  Price  had  told  me  again  and  again 
that  it  was  not  practised  on  the  Liberal  side,  and  he 
told  me  over  and  over  again  (for  I  had  some  conver- 
sation with  him  at  the  time  the  petition  was  going  on 
against  Sir  Robert  Garden)  that  Sir  Robert  Garden 
was  perfectly  certain  to  be  unseated  on  the  petition. 
He  said,  "  Lord  Fitzhardinge  is,  I  think,  on  the  point 
"  of  death,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  Sir  Maurice 
"  Berkeley  will  be  made  a  peer ;"  and  then  we  had 
some  conversation  about  the  possibility  of  my  being 
asked  to  stand  for  Gloiicester,  and  he  said  that  if  no 
money  whatever  had  been  spent  in  bribery  on  our 
side,  this  election  could  not  have  been  lost ;  he  said 
it  was  quite  unnecessary. 

7159.  You  had  no  reason  for  taking  precautions, 
in  coming  down  to  Gloucester  as  a  candidate,  to 
avoid  bribery  ? — "So,  I  had  no  suspicion  that  bribery 
would  be  resorted  to. 

7160.  And  when  you  put  yourself  in  Mr.  Mofiatt's 
hands  you  thought  you  were  in  safe  hands  ? — ^Yes ; 
I  had  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  him  and  BIr. 
Price. 

7161.  You  felt  that  Mr.  Moffatt  would  do  nothing 
in  an  illegal  manner  ? — ^No,  I  was  under  that  impres- 
sion. 

7162.  You  had  not  the  smallest  idea  that  he  would 
employ  such  a  person  as  Thompson  ?  —  Certainly 
not. 

7163.  Have  you  ever  heard  from  Mr  .^Moffatt,  since 
the  election,  anything  with  reference  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Thompson  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  him  state 
that  Sir  William  Hayter  had  sent  a  very  improper 
person,  or  had  employed  a  very  improper  person,  to 
take  down  the  money.  He  said  that  when  Thompson 
called  upon  him  and  asked  for  the  money  he  was 
astoinsh^l  to  see  a  person  like  Thompson  come  ;  that 
he  declined  to  give  him  any  moneywhatever,  and 
consequently  sent  the  cheque  to  Sir  William  ^ayter, 
in  order  that  he  might  transmit  it. 

7164.  Did  you  understand  from  Mr.  Moffat  that  he 
had  employed  Thompson  not  only  to  take  the  money 
down  bat  also  to  act  in  any  way  as  an  agent  ?-^ 
Gertwnly  not.  I  understood  from  Mr.  Moffatt  that 
he  had  not  employed  Thompson  at  all,  but  tbat 
Hiompson  was  sent  by  Sir  Wil|i«m.  Haytf^, 


7165.  Were  yoa  in  court  when  Thompson  was 
examined  ? — No. 

7166.  Have  you  read  his  evidence? — Some  part 
of  it. 

7167.  Axe  you  aware  that  he  stated  that  Mr. 
Moffatt  engaged  him  on  the  terms  of  giving  him  50/. 
if  the  election  was  lost  and  100/.  if  it  was  won  ;  did 
you  ever  hear  that  stated  ? — No,  I  was  astonished  to 
hear  such  a  statement.  I  understood  from  Mr. 
Moffatt  this  ;  that  when  he  saw  the  man  ^who  turned 
out  to  be  Thompson)  who  came  and  asked  him  for  a 
cheque  or  money  to  take  down  to  Gloucester,  he  had 
little  or  no  conversation  with  him  ;  but  that  he  said, 
"  I  will  write  to  Sir  William  Hayter,  or  the  person 
"  who  sent  you." 

7168.  That  was  what  we  understood  from  Mr. 
Moffatt,  and  therefore  we  were  rather  astonished  when 
we  heard  Mr.  Thompson  state  that  he  had  agreed  witJi 
Mr.  Moffatt  that  he  was  to  have  100/.  if  he  won  and 
50/.  if  he  lost  ? — ^I  was  as  mach  surprised  at  it  as  the 
Commissioners  were. 

7169.  {Mr.  rVeybrd.)  We  have  heard  that  it  was 
perfectly  well  known  in  Gloucester  that  there  was  a 
certain  number  of  the  constituency  who  were  venal 
and  who  had  to  be  bought ;  were  you  informed  on 
the  occasion  of  your  invitation  to  become  a  candidate 
that  theria  was  such  a  body  of  men  ? — ^Yes,  I  heard 
that  there  were  a  number  of  venal  voters  who  had 
turned  the  election  on  the  last  occasion.  I  may  state 
that  I  heard  in  court  yesterday  the  names  of  a  family 
of  voters  supposed  to  be  venal,  and  I  heard  them 
named  as  being  open  to  bribery  by  some  person 
when  I  was  on  my  canvass.  I  was  at  Longford,  I 
think,  among  the  out-voters ;  I  called  at  the  house 
of  one  of  this  family  ;  be  was  not  at  home,  but  I  saw 
his  daughter,  who  at  once  divined  the  object  of  our 
coming.  She  said,  "  You  are  canvassing,  I  suppose  ?" 
I  said,  "  Yes,  I  am  come  to  ask  for  Mi.  So-and-so's 
"  vote."  She  said,  "  Ah,  it  is  no  good  coming  here  ; 
"  father  cannot  afford  to  vote  without  being  paid  for 
"  it;  him  as  pays  best  shall  have  his  vote."  It  made 
an  impression  upon  me.  I  at  once  turned  to  the 
person  who  was  with  me  and  said,  "  I  hope  I  shall 
"  not  have  the  votes  of  one  of  that  family." 

7170.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  When  did  you  first  hear 
that  Mr.  John  Wilton  was  acting  as  an  agent  ?— The 
first  I  heard  of  it  was  in  a  letter  I  received  from 
Mr.  Innell,  written  on  the  12th  of  May.  He  told  me 
that  Mr.  John  Pleydell  Wilton  was  collecting  the 
bills,  assisting  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Ellis. 

7171.  After  the  election  ? — After  the  election.  I 
knew  that  Mr.  Wilton  was  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Reform  Club,  but  I  had  not  the  least 
suspicion  that  he  was  employed  in  bribery. 

7172.  Or  of  any  money  being  sent  to  him  ? — ^No, 
or  that  he  was  disbursing  money. 

7173.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Do  you  know  how  the  per- 
son whose  daughter  gave  you  that  answer  voted  ? — 
No  ;  I  was  told  that  tlie  whole  family  voted  for  Sir 
Robert  Garden.  They  were  pointed  out  to  me  on  the 
day  of  the  election  ;  they  came  up,  not  in  a  state  of 
sobriety,  walking  arm-in-arm,  and  twelve  or  fourteen 
of  them  polled  one  after  another  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

7174.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  the  only  cheque  you  have 
drawn  yourself  a  cheque  for  the  payment  of  the 
election  agent's  expenses  ? — ^I  drew  two  cheques.  On 
the  11th  of  August  I  drew  the  first  cheque  for 
464/.  \Qs.  5d.  on  my  London  bankers  ;  then  I  learnt 
that  the  auditor's  account  had  not  been  included  in  it^ 
and  Z  drew  a  second  cheque,  on  receiving  a  reply  two 
days  afterwards,  on  the  13Ui,  for  16/.  7«.  lOd.,  which 
was  the  amount  due  to  the  auditor ;  those  are  the 
only  two  cheques  I  have  drawn. 

7175.  Who  is  your  London  banker?  —  Messrs. 
Drummond.  I  have  here  both  my  pass-book  and  my 
cheque-book,  if  you  would  like  to  see  them.  My 
Gloucester  bankers  are  the  Gloucestershire  Banking 
Company,  on  whom  I  drew  the  second  cheque  ;  I  have 
a  very  small  balance  there. 
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7176.  Are  yon  certain  that  you  did  not  draw  any 
cheque  on  that  bank  in  respect  of  the  expenses  of  the 
election  ? — On  the  Gloucester  Bank  I  am  quite  cer- 
iaia  ;  I  do  not  think  I  ever  had  a  balance  of  above 
100^  there. 

7177.  If  we  require  to  see  your  pass-books,  we  can 
see  them  ? — Yes ;  I  have  them  at  the  hotel. 

7178.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Mr.  Moffatt  in  his  examina- 
tion says  this,  "It  is  clear  I  either  wrote  to  Sir 
"  William  Hayter  or  to  the  person  introduced  to  me 
"  to  take  the  money  down  to  Gloucester ;  I  think  the 
"  probability  is  that  I  wrote  to  that  person  to  go  to 
«  Sir  William  Hayter  ;''  so  that  Mr.  Moffatt,  when 
Thompson  called  upon  him,  simply  gave  him  an  order 
to  go  and  get  the  cheque  which  he  had  before  de- 


posited  ,?-.^Mr.  Mofiatt  told  me  that  be  had  had  nothing 
whatever  to  say  to  him.  His  observation  was  that 
he  was  excessively  glad  to  see  him  out  of  hia  office, 
and  that  be  told  the  man,  "  I  will  communicate  with 
<<  the  person  who  sent  yon."  I  believe  those  are  the 
words  he  used.  I  think  he  said,  "  I  told  Thon^pson  <  I 
"  '  will  communicate  with  the  person  who  sent  you.' " 
I  should  state  that  the  conversation  I  had  wiUi  Mr. 
Moffatt  previous  tojseeing  Mr.  WUton  and  Mr.  InneU 
was  entirely  upon  the  subject  of  the  division  of  ex- 
penses, Mr.  Moffatt  not  at  all  approving  of  my  paying 
more  tiian  my  share  ;  at  the  same  time  he  said  be 
thought  I  ought  to  pledge  myself  so  far  as  to  say  that 
I  would  accept  the  Chiltern  Hundroda  if  I  should  be 
elected  instead  of  Mr.  Price. 


CJ.Mcmk. 

4  Oct  1859. 


Waltbs  WiLKiNS  sworn  and  examined. 


7179.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  the  cashier  in  the 
County  of  Gloucester  Bank  ?— I  was  cashier ;  I  am 
now  the  manager. 

7180.  You  were  cashier  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion ? — ^I  was  cashier  at  the  time  of  the  election. 

7181.  Do  you  remember  a  sum  of  200/.  being  paid 
in  by  your  London  correspondents  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Robert  Wilton  ? — I  signed  a  declaration  of 
secrecy  when  I  entered  the  bank.  Of  course  I  am 
justified  in  answering  on  this  occasion  ? 

7182.  You  are  bound  to  answer  ? — On  reference  to 
the  books  I  find  there  was  such  a  sum  paid  in. 

7183.  Was  that  paid  in  by  Mr.  Ralli  ?— Mr.  Ralli's 
name  was  not  mentioned. 

7184.  It  came  from  your  London  correspondents, 
did  it  not  ? — It  came  from  Robart^  and  Company. 

7185.  But  it  was  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Robert  Wilton  ? 
—Yes. 

7186.  Do  you  know  how  much  Mr.  Robert  Wilton 
drew  out  in  respect  of  the  credit  of  200Z.  ? — This 
amount  went  to  Mr.  Robert  Wilton's  general  account. 


and,  of  course,  I  cannot  tell  how  much  of  that  sum 
was  drawn  out. 

7187.  It  was  not  kept  separate  ?— Mo,  certainly 
not. 

7188.  Was  any  other  sum  at  that  time  paid  in  to 
Mr.  Wilton's  credit  by  your  correspondents  in  Lon- 
don ? — ^No. 

7189.  That  you  are  sure  of  ? — ^You  have  not  given 
me  any  date  ? 

7190.  I  say  about  the  period  of  the  election? — No 
other  sum  that  I  am  aware  of ;  I  have  not  searched 
for  that.  My  evidence  is  founded  on  Mr.  Robert 
Wilton's  evidence  ;  it  has  re  Terence  to  that  sum  which 
was  spoken  of  in  Court  the  other  day. 

7191.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  What  date  was  that?— 
I  can  tell  by  reference  to  my  books.  ( The  witness 
examines  a  book.)     On  the  25th  of  April. 

7192.  Can  you  see  whether  there  was  any  further 
sum  paid  in  between  that  day  and  the  30th  ? — No ; 
there  certainly  was  no  other  sum  paid  in. 

7193.  Was  there  any  sum  between  the  21st  and  the 
25th  of  April  ? — Certainly  not. 


GsOBOE  Ball  awom  and  examined. 


7194.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ? — ^A  tailor 
and  outfitter. 

7195.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — ^In  Southgate  Street. 

7196.  What  money  passed  through  your  hands 
during  the  last  election  ? — £13. 

7197.  From  whom  did  you  receive  it  ? — From  Mr. 
Robinson. 

7198.  Mr.  Thomas  Robinson  ?— Yes. 

7199.  What  did  you  receive  it  for  ? — ^For  bribery. 

7200.  Who  did  you  bribe  with  it?— William 
Wright,  I  think  his  name  is. 

7201.  What  is  he  ? — A  chinaman ;  I  think  his 
name  is  William  ;  I  am  not  certain. 

7202.  Where  does  he  live  ?— In  Southgate  Street. 

7203.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ?— -5/.,  through 
his  brother-in-law.  I  gave  it  to  his  brother-in-law, 
and  he  gave  it  to  him. 

7204.  Who  is  his  brother-in-law  ? — His  name  is 
Gregory. 

7205.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — John. 

7206.  In  order  that  he  might  vote  for  Messrs.  Price 
and  Monk  ? — Yes. 

7207.  Did  he  vote  for  them  ?— Yes. 

7208.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Robinson  that  you  required 
money  to  bribe  that  man  Wright  ? — No  ;  I  did  not. 

7209.  Who  was  the  next  person  ? — James  Baddams. 

7210.  Who  is  he  ?— He  lives  in  Bedford  Street 

7211.  What  is  he  ?— A  shoemaker. 

7212.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — £5. 

,     7213.  For  his  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ?— Yea. 

7214.  Who  else  did  yon  bribe? — I  did  not  bribe 
anyone  else.  I  gave  2L  to  Mr.  Jeff^  a  carver  end 
gilder. 

7215.  Wh»t  for  ? — He  had  not  money  enough  to 
give  a  voter.  I  believe  it  was  a  voter,  and  I  gave 
Iiim  21.  towards  it  out  of  the  moneyl  had. 

721&  {Mr.  Welford.)  Do  you  know  the  name  of 
that  voter  ? — ^No. 


7217.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  does  Jeffs,  the  carver 
and  gilder,  live  ? — In  Southgate  Street. 

7218.  {Mr,  Welford.)  What  is  his  Christian  name  ? 
< — James. 

7219.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  that  to  make  up  a 
sum  he  wanted  for  a  voter  ? — Yes.' 

7220.  Did  he  tell  yon  at  the  dme  the  name  of  the 
person  he  wanted  it  for  ? — He  did  not,  that  I  recollect. 

7221.  What  did  you  do  with  the  other  1/,  ?— I 
spent  it  in  different  places. 

7222.  In  treating  ?— Yes. 

7223.  Is  that  all  the  money  you  paid  to  voters  ? — 
Yes. 

7224.  Yon  did  not  pay  any  out  of  your  ovra  pocket  ? 
—No. 

7225.  Did  you  offer  money  to  any  other  person  ? — 
Yea. 

7226.  To  whom  ?— A  man  named  White,  in  Long- 
■mitii  Street  ?    I  think  his  name  is  Charles  White. 

7227.  How  much  did  yon  offer  to  him  ? — £5. 

7228.  For  his  vote  ?— Yes. 

7229.  For  Price  and  Monk  ? — ^Yes  ;  he  said  he 
should  have  liked  to  have  gone  that  way,  but  that  he 
had  been  ill  for  a  long  time,  and  was  much  backward 
with  his  rent ;  that  he  owed  \0L  for  rent,  and  he 
supposed  he  must  vote  the  other  way,  as  the  house 
belonged  to  the  other  party. 

7230.  Did  he  say  to  whom  the  house  belonged  ? — ^I 
think  he  said  Mr.  Goodrich.  I  believe  it  was 
Mr.  Goodrich. 

7231.  Was  that  the  only  reason  he  gave  you  ?-^He 
said  that  his  rent  would  be  made  right  by  the  other 
party  if  he  voted  for  them. 

7232.  Did  he  tell  you  by  whom  he  had  been  told 
that  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

7238.  Did  you  offer  any  bribe  to  any  other  person  ? 
—No.  .  .    •  '■      . 

7234.  You  made  no  offer  to  any  other  person  but 

Y  4 


W.  WMini. 
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,  G.  Ball.       White  ? — ^No ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  done 

80. 

*  "'^  '^'^-        7235.  Is  that  all  you  had  to  do  with  the  last  elec- 
tion ? — Yes,  in  the  shape  of  money. 

7236.  Did  you  treat  any  person  on  your  own 
account  ? — Yes,  many. 

7237.  Where  did  you  treat  them  ? — At  different 
houses.    I  was  in  several  houses  during  the  election. 

7238.  Where  were  you  ? — At  the  Red  Cow  for  one. 
I  did  offer  another  man,  I  recollect  now,  at  the  Red 
Cow. 

7239.  Whom  did  you  offer  ?— Charles  Newth. 

7240.  What  is  he  ?— He  is  a  plumber  and  glazier. 

7241.  Where  does  he  live  ? — In  Sudbrook  hamlet. 

7242.  What  did  you  offer  him  ?— 8/. 

7243.  For  his  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — ^Yes ;  he 
wanted  15/. 

7244.  Why  did  he  want  15i  ?— I  do  not  know.  The 
morning  of  the  polling  he  sent  Daniel  Taylor,  the 
landlord  of  the  Red  Cow,  to  me,  and  said,  if  I  would 
send  him  the  money  ho  would  vote  for  8/. ;  that  was 
on  the  morning  of  the  polling,  and  I  told  him  it  was 
too  late,  for  I  had  no  money  to  give  him,  and  he  said 
he  would  go  and  get  15/.  from  the  other  party,  and  he 
went  and  polled  for  the  other  party,  I  believe  he 
mentioned  the  name  of  Stamper  to  me  that  he  had 
been  with. 

7245.  You  treated  people  at  the  lied  Cow  ? — ^Yes. 

7246.  Where  else  ? — At  the  Saracen's  Head. 

7247.  At  any  other  place  ? — The  Boot. 

7248.  Where  else  ? — The  Berkeley  Arms  ;  no  other 
place  that  I  am  aware  of. 

7249.  Who  did  you  treat  ? — I  do  not  remember  the 
names ;  I  was  not  particular  who  I  treated. 

7250.  Cannot  you  remember  the  names  of  any 
persons  you  treated  ? — I  treated  Wright  several 
times ;  the  one  that  I  bribed.  Ho  told  me  that 
several  of  the  other  party  had  been  to  him  and 
offered  him  10/. 

7251.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  other  per- 
sons ? — He  told  me  he  had  been  offered  10/.  by  several 
of  the  other  party,  and  one  of  the  parties'  names  was 
Hanman  ;  another  man,  named  James,  he  said,  bad 
offered  him  10/.,  and  some  one  else  said  he  was  a 
quarter's  rent  in  debt,  and  that  they  would  pay  the 
quarter's  rent  for  him  if  he  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Carden.  I  believe  that  was  old  Mr.  Hanman,  the 
grocer.     He  told  me  so. 

7252.  Can  you  remember  the  name  of  any  other 
person  except  White  that  you  treated  ?  —  No  ;  I 
treated  many  people,  but  I  do  not  recollect  who  they 
were.     Newth,  I  treated  him. 

7253.  Did  you  take    these  men  to  any  of  the 


public  houses  you  have  mentioned,  the  Red  Cow, 
Saracen's  Head,  Boot,  or  Berkeley  Arms,  and  give 
them  refreshment  ? — ^I  never  took  them ;  when  I  have 
gone  into  the  house  and  have  seen  them  there  I  have 
treated  them. 

7254.  {Mr.  Welford.)  And  I  suppose  you  paid  at 
the  time  for  what  they  had  ? — Yes. 

7255.  You  did  not  desire  the  landlord  to  put  it 
down  to  the  committee  ? — No. 

7256.  You  simply  went  in  as  any  other  customer 
would  and  paid  for  it  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

7257.  When  you  had  this  13/.  from  Mr.  Robinson 
did  you  tell  him  what  you  wanted  it  for  ? — I  had  15/. 
from  him. 

7258.  That  is  21.  more  than  you  mentioned  ? — ^I 
mentioned  15/. 

7259.  No,  13/.?— £13.  I  paid  away;  I  had  15/. 
You  asked  me  what  passed  through  my  hands.  I 
paid  away  13/.,  but  I  had  15/. 

7260.  \Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  did  you  do  with  the 
other  21.  ? — I  have  it  now  ;  if  any  one  will  ask  me  for 
it,  that  is  if  the  party  I  had  it  from  asked  me  for  it, 
I  would  give  it  him. 

7261.  You  have  21.  left  ?— Yes. 

7262.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Robinson 
what  you  wanted  that  money  for.  Did  you  ask  him 
for  it  ? — No  ;  it  was  laid  on  the  table.  I  believe  a 
check  was  given  by  Mr.  Robinson  for  95/.,  and  I  had 
15/.  out  of  this  95/. 

7263.  In  what  form  was  it  paid  to  you  ? — It  was 
placed  on  the  table.  The  money  was  brought  there 
by  Mr.  Payne. 

7264.  Out  of  that  money  brought  by  Mr.  Payne 
you  had  15/.  ? — ^Yea,  out  of  that  money. 

7265.  And  Mr.  Robinson  had  given  a  check  for 
that  money  ? — Yes. 

7266.  Therefore,  in  fact,  you  received  it  from  Mr. 
Robinson  ? — I  received  it  from  the  table  ;  no  one 
gave  it  me.    I  took  up  three  5/.  notes. 

7267.  Did  you  say  what  you  intended  to  do  with 
it  ? — No  ;  I  never  told  any  one  ;  in  fact  no  one  asked 
me. 

7268.  How  is  it  you  said  you  received  it  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Robinson  ? — He  gave  the  cheque  for  it,  and  I 
thought  it  was  his  money. 

7269.  You  considered  it  Avas  Mr.  Robinson's  money 
on  the  table  ? — Yes  ;  I  saw  him  write  a  cheque  for  it. 

7270.  And  you  took  it  up  ?— Yes. 

7271.  With  his  consent  ? — No ;  he  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  it ;  it  was  on  the  table,  and  I  took  it  up. 

7272.  Mr.  Robinson  saw  it  and  did  not  object  to 
it  ? — Just  so. 


T.  F.  Gilbert. 


Thouas  Field  Gilbert  sworn  and  examined. 


7273.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  a  parliamentary 
and  election  agent  in  Parliament  Street  ? — I  am. 

7274.  Do  you  remember  Sir  William  Hayter  coming 
to  your  office  some  time  in  April  last  ? — I  heard  of  it. 

7275.  Did  you  not  see  him  ? — No. 

7276.  Did  you  hear  for  what  purpose  he  came  ?— 
No  ;  I  did  not  till  afterwards. 

7277.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  it  ? — After  the 
election  in  Gloucester  was  over. 

7278.  Did  you  hear  what  day  it  was  that  he  came 
to  your  office  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

7279.  Did  you  not  hear  when  the  election  was  over 
on  what  day  he  had  come  ? — I  did  not. 

7280.  Were  you  in  London  at  that  time  ? — No  ;  I 
was  in  London  when  I  was  told  of  it. 

7281.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  was  after 
the  election  was  over  ? — Yes. 

7282.  Were  you  not  written  to  upon  the  subject  ? 
—No. 

7283.  You  were  not  in  London  and  you  do  not 
know  on  what  day  it  was  that  Sir  William  Hayter 
came  to  your  office  ? — ^No. 

7284.  Where  were  you  at  that  time  ? — At  Wakefield. 

7285.  Have  you  a  clerk  in  your  office  of  the  name 


of  Webb  ? — T  have  a  person  there  who  assists  me  of 
the  name  of  Webb. 

7286.  Is  he  in  partnership  with  yourself  ? — ^Not  as 
a  parliamentary  agent. 

7287.  Is  he  in  partnership  with  you  ?— He  has  all 
his  life  been  an  accountant,  and  he  carries  on  his 
business  as  an  accountant,  in  which  if  there  are  any 
profits  we  are  jointly  to  share  them. 

7288.  Does  he  not  take  any  part  in  the  election 
business  ? — Only  under  my  direction. 

7289.  In  that  respect  he  acts  not  as  a  partner  but  as 
a  clerk  ? — As  a  clerk. 

7290.  Has  he  been  with  you  for  some  time  ? — He 
has. 

7291.  For  how  many  years  ? — Well,  I  have  only 
been  in  London  about  two  years. 

7292.  Has  he  been  with  you  during  that  time  ? — 
Yes. 

7293.  Did  you  know  him  before  ? — Yes  ;  I  have 
known  him  many  years. 

7294.  Did  he  not  tell  you  in  the  month  of  April  last, 
that  Sir  William  Hayter  had  been  to  your  office  ? — No. 

7295.  Did  you  leave  any  instructions  when  you 
left  London  to  go  to  Wakefield  aa  to  the  part  he  was 
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to  take  in  respect  of  any  elections  that  were  confided. 
to  your  care  ? — I  gave  him  general  directions  ;  vro 
luul  a  list  of  names  banded  in  of  persons  who  wished 
emplojment,  and  when  I  went  to  Wakefield,  I  said, 
"  You  will  do  the  best  you  can  to  manage  matters 
"  during  my  absence,  and  let  me  know  if  there  is 
"  anything  requiring  my  attention." 

7296.  Did  vou  not  hear  from  Webb  of  an  applica- 
tion  baring  been  made  for  a  trustworthy  person  to 
come  to  Gloucester  ? — ^No,  I  did  not. 

7297.  Was  the  name  of  Bichard  Thompson  in  that 
list  of  persons  who  sought  employment  ? — I  do  not 
think  the  name  was  in  the  list,  because  Mr.  Thompson 
was  in  the  habit  of  calling  daily  at  the  office. 

7298.  For  what  purpose  was  he  in  the  habit  of 
calling  at  your  office  ? — For  general  conversation 
about  the  state  of  political  parties,  and  the  probability 
of  employment  arising  out  of  it. 

7299.  Have  you  known  Thompson  for  many  years  ? 
— I  have  known  him  from  1857. 

7800.  Not  before  that  time  ?— Not  before  that 
time ;  we  met  together  at  Fontefract  upon  the  Ponte- 
iract  petition,  in  1857. 

7301.  Did  you  understand  from  Thompson,  or  did 
you  understand  from  any  other  person,  what  Thomp- 
son's particular  vocation  was  ? — Do  you  mean  in 
1857,  or  subsequent  ? 

7302.  From  the  time  you  first  knew  him  down  to 
April  1859  ? — I  knew  him  in  1857  to  be  an  election 
agent ;  he  was  sent  to  Fontefract  to  me  by  Mr.  Cop- 
pock. 

7303.  What  definition  do  you  give  of  the  term 
"  election  agent "? — The  definition  is  this  :  a  per- 
son who  is  employed  either  to  mauagc  an  election 
entire  or  to  act  under  another. 

7304.  When  a  person,  such  as  Bichard  Thompson, 
is  sent  to  "  manage  an  election  entire,"  does  that 
comprehend  the  management  of  any  bribery  that 
may  be  necessary  ? — Not  always ;  if  he  is  sent  to 
manage  an  election,  I  generally  understand  that  he 
is  sent  to  act  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
place.  Boroughs  and  cities  and  counties  are  dif- 
ferently situated. 

7305.  And  if  the  circumstances  require  that 
bribery  should  be  committed,  he  is  to  commit  bri- 
bery ? — I  do  not  know  what  his  instructions  might  be. 

7306.  What  would  you  understand  ? — Perhaps  I 
shall  better  satisfy  you  by  telling  you  exactly  what  I 
know  about  this  Gloucester  afiair. 

7307.  You  say  an  election  agent,  when  sent  down 
to  manage,  is  to  act  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  place  ? — I  do  not  know  what  other  parties  may 
have  received  instructions  to  do.  I  only  know  that 
I  have  not  received  such  instructions. 

7308.  What  do  yon  mean  by  "  the  circumstances  of 
the  place  "? — There  are  certain  circumstances  arising 
out  of  the  peculiar  position. 

7309.  What  peculiar  position  ? —  Sometimes  the 
election  turns  upon  the  question  of  temperance ; 
there  are  a  number  of  teetotallers  in  a  given  place 
whose  votes  can  carry  the  election  either  one  way 
or  the  other  ;  that  was  the  case  in  Bristol  at  the  last 
election. 

7310.  What  is  another  "  peculiar  circumstance  "? — 
In  some  cases  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  did  not  turn 
upon  intemperance. 

7311.  What  else  ? — I  can  hardly  toll  you. 

7312.  Does  it  not  depend  also  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  money  in  the  purchase  of  votes  ?— It  may, 
but  not  in  my  experience. 

7313.  Such  a  man  as  Bichard  Thompson  being 
sent  down  to  act  "  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  place,  and  according  to  its  peculiar  position,"  do 
you  not  think  he  would  be  expected  to  resort  to 
bribery,  if  bribery  should  be  found  to  be  necessary  ? 
— No,  I  think  not,  because  I  have  been  sent  in  the 
aame  way  as  he  was,  merely  as  the  bearer  of  money. 

7314  As  "  a  trustworthy  person  "  ? — Yes. 

7315.  To  manage  an  election  ? — ^No :  in  some  in- 
stances it  has  been  simply  to  take  the  money,  and 
when  I  have  taken  it  to  return. 
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7316.  And  in  other  cases,  what  ? — To  manage  the    T.  F.  OUbtrt. 
legal  department  of  the  election. 

7317.  Not  the  illegal  part  ?— Not  the  illegal  part. 

7318.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  do  not  think 
Thompson  was  employed  to  come  down  here  to 
manage  the  illegal  part  of  the  election  ? — I  do  not 
think  he  was. 

731&.  You  mean  to  swear  that  ? — Yes ;  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was,  because  I  think  from 
my  knowledge  of  Thompson,  that  if  he  had  been  eti 
ployed  to  do  that,  he  would  have  done  it  better. 

7320.  Are  you  not  aware  that  Thompson  himself 
did  not  pay  any  money  in  bribery  to  any  parties  ?— 
Yes,  I  am  aware  of  it  from  the  evidence  which  I  have 
seen. 

7321.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Patch  ? 
—I  do. 

7322.  Is  he  a  gentleman  in  your  office  ? — No. 

7323.  Is  he  employed  in  your  office  at  all  ? — No. 

7324.  Has  he  been  employed  in  your  office  ?— On 
one  occasion. 

7325.  When  was  that  ?— In  February, 

7326.  For  how  long  ? — ^Perhaps  a  week  or  ten  days. 

7327.  Had  he  not  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
your  office  ? — Yes. 

7328.  In  what  way  did  he  go  to  your  office  ? ^I 

allowed  him  the  use  of  a  drawer  at  one  of  the  tables, 
and  liberty  to  go  to  it  when  he  chose  ;  and  I  might 
just  state,  that  the  nature  of  his  employment  in 
February  was  to  canvass  the  London  voters  for  East 
Worcestershire,  and  nothing  more. 

7329.  Is  Patch  a  man  in  poor  circumstances  of 
life  ? — I  rather  think  so,  though  he  is  respectably 
connected. 

7330.  Why  was  he  to  have  a  drawer  at  your  office  ? 
— Because  I  met  with  him  under  the  same  circum- 
stances in  1857.  He  and  Thompson  and  myself,  and 
several  others,  were  engaged  in  most  of  the  contested 
election  petitions  in  1857. 

7331.  Had  Thompson  a  drawer  in  your  office? — 
No. 

7332.  Why  did  he  not  have  a  drawer  at  your 
office  as  well  as  Patch  ? — ^Because  he  did  not  ask  for 
it,  or  else  I  should  have  given  it  to  him. 

7333.  (Mr.  ^«//'or<^.)  Do  you  say  you  were  engaged 
with  them  in  most  of  the  contested  election  petitions  ? 
— Yes.  I  was  upon  the  Dublin,  and  Oxford,  and 
Ipswich,  and  Fontefract  with  Mr.  Thompson ;  we 
were  engaged  for  Mr.  Coppock. 

7334.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Has  Patch  a  drawer  in 
your  office  now  ? — I  do  not  know. 

7335.  Do  you  know  whether  Patch  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  your  office  of  late  ? — I  should 
think  not. 

7336.  When  was  the  last  time  he  went  to  your 
office  ?— I  cannot  tell. 

7337.  When  did  he  give  up  the  drawer  ? — ^I  do  not 
know  that  he  has  or  that  he  has  not  given  it  up. 

7338.  Do  you  know  the  day  on  which  you  went  to 
Wakefield  ?— The  6th  of  ApriL 

7339.  Did  you  give  any  instructions  to  Webb 
before  you  left  as  to  the  receipt  of  telegrams  ? No. 

7340.  You  left  all  that  to  himself,  did  you  ?— Yes, 
I  never  knew  that  he  had  a  telegram  till  it  came  out 
publicly. 

7341.  What  time  is  your  office  shut  up  ? — We 
never  keep  it  open  after  five — more  generally  at  four. 

7342.  Would  not  letters  be  received  there  after 
that  time  ? — They  would  be  received  at  any  time  by 
the  housekeeper. 

7343.  Are  you  aware  that  Thompson  received  a 
telegram  from  Webb  stating  that  he  had  seen  "P."? 
— I  know  it  by  the  public  papers. 

7344.  Is  that  the  only  way  in  which  you  know  it? 
— That  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  know  it. 

7345.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Webb 
about  it? — ^No. 

7346.  Neither  before  nor  since  ? — No. 

7347.  Have  you  seen  Webb  since  he  has  been 
examined  here  ? — I  saw  him  yesterday. 

7348.  Had  you  any  conversation  about  it  ?— No. 
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7349.  Had  yon  no  conversation  with  him  ? — ^H© 
said  he  heard  I  was  coming  down  to-day,  and  I  told 
him  that  was  so. 

7350.  Was  that  all  ?— That  is  all. 

7351 .  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  no  conversation 
took  place  between  you  as  to  the  evidence  he  had  given, 
or  as  to  the  evidence  you  were  to  give  ? — I  swear  that 
most  distinctly.  I  only  know  his  evidence  from^the 
public  papers  ;  and  he  knew  very  well  that  I  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  Gloucester. 

7352.  Do  you  believe  that  when  Webb  stated  that 
by  the," P."  in  that  telegram  he  meant  "Patch,"  he 
stated  that  which  was  true  ? — I  cannot  tell  what  the 
"  P."  meant  j  I  cannot  see  what  "  P."  meant,  more 
than  "  Peter,"  or  anything  else. 

7353.  Do  you  believe,  from  your  knowledge  of 
Patch,  and  from  your  knowledge  of  Webb,  that  "P." 
in  that  telegram  meant  "Patch"? — Well,  I  should 
think  not.     It  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion. 

7354.  Wiio  should  you  think  it  did  mean  ? — I 
cannot  tell. 

7355.  Have  you  ever  said  anything  to  Webb  at  all 
upon  the  subject  of  the  meaning  of  it  ? — No,  I  have 
purposely  avoided  conversing  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Gloucester  election  with  everybody  I  have  met  with. 

7356.  And  I  suppose  you  think  you  exorcised  a 
wholesome  discretion  in  doing  so  ? — Yes.  I  will  tell 
you  how  I  knew  anything  about  Thompson  being 
here.  I  wrote  to  Webb  to  say  I  wanted  a  person  to 
come  down  and  take  the  management  at  Huddersfield. 
I  received  a  letter  from  him,  stating  that  Thompson, 
of  whom  I  spoke  in  my  letter,  was  gone  to  Gloucester ; 
that  there  was  no  other  person  but  one  left  in  London, 
a  friend  of  Thompson's,  whose  name  I  forget,  and  who 
would  not  come  down  without  an  engagement  for  100/. 
and  501.  down  ;  therefore  that  was  out  of  the  question. 
After  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Thomas  was  sent 
to  Huddersfield.  I  did  not  return  to  London  upon 
the  close  of  the  Wakefield  election,  because  I  was 
engaged  in  managing  one  division  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  ;  and  after  my  return  to  London  I  met 
Thompson.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  to  Glou- 
cester, and  I  said,  "  So  I  have  heard,  but  I  want  to 
"  know  nothing  about  it ;  I  have  had  nothing  to  do 
"  with  it,  and  do  not  wish  to  know  anything  about 
"  it ;"  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  Gloucester. 

7357.  Why  did  you  not  want  to  know  anything 
about  it  ? — ^Because  I  did  not  want  to  be  brought  before 
the  Committee,  or  in  any  other  way  to  give  evidence 
upon  the  hearsay  of  Thompson  or  any  one  else. 

7358.  Did'  you  think  thkt  Thompson  had  been 
engaged  in  something  improper  ? — I  did  not  know. 

7859.  Did  you  suspect  it  ? — I  thought  it  might  be. 
I  told  him  at  the  same  time  not  to  ask  me  anything 
about  Wakefield  ;  If  he  dlSl  I  should  not  tell  him. 

7360.  What  is  the  amount  that  you  were  in  the 
habit  of  paying  Thompsod,  and  that  you  have  paid 
him  when  he  has  been  engaged  for  you  ? — He  has 
never  been  engaged  for  me,  but  in  assisting,  with 
Patch,  in  canvassing  the  London  voters  for  East 
Worcestershire. 

7361.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  he  has  been 
engaged  by  yourself? — By  myself,  except  that  he 
went  to  Frome  to  make  some  inquiries,  and  merely 
received  the  amount  of  his  travelling  expenses. 

7362.  That  was  before  the  Gloucester  election  ? — 
Yes,  or  just  upon  it. 

7363.  You  sent  him  down  there  ? — ^Yes. 

7364.  Were  you  engaged  in  that  election  for  the 
Conservatives  ? — No. 

7365.  You  were  not  engaged  at  all  ? — ^No. 

7366.  How  came  you  to  send  Thompson  down  to 
Frome  ? — I  was  asked  to  go  myself,  and  I  was  un- 
willing, and  could  not  go. 

7367.  Who  asked  you  to  go? — Well,  really  I  forget 
the  name  of  the  party  now. 

7368.  On  which  side  were  you  to  have  gone? — 
Well,  no  particular  side,  but  to  make  general 
inquiry. 

7369.  What  is  the  arrangement  generally  with 
Thompson  as  to  the  amount  that  he  should  receive  if 


he  goes  down  to  mani^e  an  election  ?  Has  he  tdd 
you  what  he  would  expect  ?— I  have  heard  him  say 
that  he  should  not  go  unless  he  got  SOI.,  or  100/.  or 
150/.,  according  to  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  time 
it  would  occupy,  because  some  elections  will  take  four 
or  five  weeks  and  some  only  a  week.  I  have  received 
150/.  myself  for  managing  an  election  which  has 
lasted  only  a  week. 

7370.  Were  you,  before  you  left  town  to  go  to 
Wakefield,  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Baxter,  Rose,  and 
Norton  in  London  ? — Several  times. 

7371.  Did  you  ever  see  a  subscription  list  on  tiie 
table  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

7372.  Never?— No. 

7373.  You  did  not  see  any  list  upon  the  table  upon 
which  were  certain  sums  affixed  to  the  names  of 
particular  places  ? — ^No ;  I  heard  various  things  said 
there  while  I  was  waiting  for  Mr.  Rose,  but  it  would 
be  a  breach  of  confidence  for  me  to  state  whait  took 
place  in  the  outer  office. 

7874.  But  we  must  hear  what  you  heard  ? — I  do 
not  know  the  parties  that  said  it. 

7375.  What  did  you  hear  in  the  outer  office  at 
Mr.  Rose's  ? — I  heard  that  they  were  succeeding  very 
well  in  their  subscriptions,  and  that  their  {Prospects  of 
general  success  were  good. 

7376.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  abont  Glou- 
cester ? — No. 

7377.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  said  about  any 
sum  of  money  being  sent  to  Gloucester  ? — No. 

7378.  You  did  not  hear  from  Mr.  Rose  about  the 
success  of  their  subscriptions  ? — ^No. 

7379.  Thompson  is  sent  down  to  manage  "according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  places,"  you  have  told  us  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  he  has  been,  but  that  is  gene- 
rally the  way  in  which  election  agents  are  sent. 

7380.  If  he  was  sent  down  to  manage  an  election 
at  a  place  where  there  were  a  considerable  number  of 
venal  voters,  you  would  not  be  surprised  if  he  was 
employed  in  bribery  ? — ^I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
he  was  not. 

7381.  Or  if  he  was  ?— No. 

7382.  That  would  come  within  his  duty  as  manager 
of  an  election  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  would  come 
within  his  duty }  it  would  come  within  his  work, 
perhaps. 

7383.  And  you  think,  also,  if  Thompson  had  been 
employed  to  bribe,  he  would  have  done  it  better  than 
it  was  done  ? — I  think  he  would. 

7384.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Instead  of  seeing  Webb, 
if  Sir  William  Hayter  had  seen  you,  and  asked  you 
to  recommend  a  trustworthy  person  to  take  money 
down  to  Gloucester,  should  yon  have  recommended 
Thompson  ? — ^I  certainly  should,  if  he  had  been  at 
liberty. 

7385.  Should  you  consider  that  Sir  William  Hay- 
ter meant  by  "  a  trustworthy  person"  a  person  who 
could  conduct  the  election  ? — That  is  all  I  should 
have  understood  from  Sir  William  Hayter,  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  his  evidence. 

7386.  Sir  William  Hayter  says  he  went  to  your 
office  and  asked  for  a  trustworthy  person  to  take 
money  down  to  Gloucester ;  should  you  have  con- 
sidered he  wanted  a  person  to  conduct  the  election, 
or  simply  a  clerk,  to  take  money  down  and  deliver  it  ? 
—  What  I  should  have  thought  was,  that  he  wanted 
Thompson  to  take  the  money  down,  as  a  trustworthy 
person,  and  then  that  Thompson  would  have  been 
employed  in  the  general  management  of  the  election  ; 
for,  to  give  all  credit  to  the  local  gentlemen  as  to  the 
conduct  of  elections,  not  having  so  much  observation 
and  experience  as  (I  would  say  it  without  egotism) 
myself,  who  have  been  engaged  in  contested  elections 
for  thirty  years,  we  can  always  give  information  as 
to  the  legal  conduct  of  an  election  beyond  the  know- 
ledge of  the  parties  in  the  local  places. 

7387.  You  should  have  gathered  from  Sir  William 
Hayter's  making  that  remark  that  he  did  want  a 
person  to  conduct  the  election  ? — Yes,  because  I  think 
something  else  would  have  passed. 

7388.  Had  Webb  any  authority,  in*  your  absence. 
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ti>  Biand  people  down  in  answer  io  sndi  a  question  as 
Sir  William  Haytor's  ? — He  was  to  act,  under  the 
circumstances,  as  his  judgment  directed  him  best. 

7389.  Is  it  part  of  the  duty  of  a  gentleman  sent 
down,  like  Mr.  Thompson,  with  money,  to  pay  him- 
self?— ^I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  never  done  it  myself; 
I  have  always  waited  till  I  have  been  paid. 

7390.  Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Thompson,  having 
500/.  to  take  to  Gloucester,  was  justified  in  coming 
back  to  London  with  40/.  in  his  pocket  ?— I  should 
not  have  done  it  if  I  had  been  instructed  to  leave 
500/. ;  I  do  not  know  the  circumstances  under  which 
Mr.  Thompson  was  instructed ;  perhaps  he  is  wiser 
than  me.  I  have  trusted  to  being  paid  afterwards, 
and  frequently  have  never  bem  paid  at  all.  There 
is  one  thing  in  which  I  should  like  to  put  myself  right 
through  the  gentlemen  of  the  press.  It  has  been 
sought  to  create  an  unfavourable  impression  against 
me  in  connexion  with  an  ofSoial  situation  I  hold  under 
the  Govemment,  by  stating  that  I  have  abstained 
from  being  served  with  the  subpoena,  and  from 
coming  to  this  Court  As  to  the  first  part  of  that 
statement,  I  have  not  in  any  shape  or  form  pnt  myself 
out  of  the  way  of  the  service ;  and  as  to  the  second, 
I  had  the  honour  of  appearing  before  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
on  Saturday  week  at  F^rome,  at  the  registration,  and 
I  then  told  him  it  would  be  out  of  my  power  to  come 


here  till  yesterday  or  to-day ;  the  first  momant  I  could    T.  F.  OUbert 
come  I  made  my  appearance.  — 

7391.  {Mr.   Vaughan.)   You  were  summoned  to     *  Oct  1869. 
attend  here  on  the  first  day  ? — Yes.  

7892.  And  there  was  no  excuse  given  why  you 
should  not  attend  ? — I  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
on  the  Saturday ;  that  was  before  the  Monday.  If  I 
had  come  it  would  have  been  at  a  considerable  sacri- 
fice in  8  pecuniary  point  of  view ;  I  should  have  had 
to  give  up  an  engagement  for  a  lengthened  investiga- 
tion of  seven  days,  and  as  I  was  well  aware  that  the 
Commission  would  last  beyond  the  time  for  which 
I  was  summoned,  and  having  communicated  with 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  I  felt  the  Court  would  excuse  my  not 
attending  before. 

7393.  We  quite  excuse  it,  after  the  intimation 
which  was  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ? — ^But  it 
has  been  represented  that  I,  holding  a  Govemment 
situation,  have  acted  quite  different  from  what  a 
Government  officer  should  act,  in  avoiding  the  service 
of  the  process  of  a  legal  court. 

7394.  However,  you  have  attended  here  now,  and 
that  will  exonerate  you  from  any  consequences  that 
might  otherwise  have  arisen  from  your  not  having 
attended  here  the  first  day  ? — ^I  know  I  have  travelled 
rather  beyond  the  record  in  mentioning  the  last  cir- 
cumstance, and  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  doing  so. 


WiLLiAK  Smith  Maliard  sworn  and  examined. 


W.S.MaBard. 


Are 


you 


a  derk  at  the 


-I  do. 


7395.  {Mr.  Vaughan.) 
nulway  station  ? — I  am. 

7396.  At  Gloucester  ?— Yes. 

7397.  Do  you  remember  the  day  of  polling  ?- 

7398.  At  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

7399.  Were  you  in  the  Westgate  Street  about  the 
middle  of  the  day  on  the  polling  day  ? — I  was. 

7400.  Did  you  see  a  person  there  of  the  name  of 
Davey  ? — ^Yes. 

7401.  What  are  his  Christian  names  ? — Walter. 

7402.  Walter  what  ?— Walter  Davey. 

7403.  And  a  person  of  the  name  of  Coates  ? — ^Yes  ; 
James  Coates. 

7404.  Do  you  remember  receiving  any  money  for 
their  votes  ?  Do  you  know  Mr.  Moss,  the  builder  ? — 
Yes. 

7405.  Did  Mr.  Moss  give  you  any  money  to  hold 
for  either  Davey  or  Coates  ? — He  did. 

7406.  How  much  did  he  give  you  ? — I  believe  it 
was  9/.  or  9/.  lOf. 

7407.  In  gold?— Yes. 

7408.  What  did  he  tell  yon  to  do  with  it  ?— He 
merely  told  me  to  hold  it  for  those  parties,  if  I  thought 
they  would  be  likely  to  vote,  and  I  did  so. 

7409.  He  told  you  to  hold  it  for  those  puties ;  that 
is,  for  Davey  and  Coates  ? — Yes. 

7410.  Until  when  ?  until  they  had  voted  ? — ^No  ; 
he  did  not  say  either  way. 

741 1.  Ho  told  you  to  hold  it  for  Davey  and  Coates  ? 
—Yes. 

7412.  What  then  ? — I  ^immediately  went  into 
Webb's  bacon  factory  shop,  and  there  I  received  the 
money,  and  afterwards  I  went  to  them,  and  they  said 
they  had  not  voted,  and  they, were  waiting  for  their 
expenses  and  their  trouble. 

7413.  Was  that  after  you  had  given  them  the 
money  ?— That  was  before. 

7414.  Well  ? — ^I  says,  "  What  do  you  require  for 
«  your  expenses  ?" 

7415.  What  did  they  say  ?— They  said  about  51. 
each. 

7416.  Well  ? — I  said,  "  I  cannot  give  you  that  for 
"  your  expenses,"  but  I  said  if  they  liked  to  accept 
4L  lOs.,  they  could  do  so  for  their  expenses. 

7417.  Four  pounds  ten  shillings  each  ? — Yes. 

7418.  Well? — I  says,  "Then  yon  can  go  up  and 
"  vote  and  I  will  be  answerable  for  the  money. 

7419.  And  did  they  ? — ^They  said  no,  they  would 
have  their  expenses  first ;  they  would  have  the  money 
first 


7420.  Did  you  pay  them  the  money  ? — ^I  did. 

7421.  Four  pounds  ten  shillings  to  each  of  them  ? 
—Yes. 

7422.  What  did  you  mean  by  expenses  ?  was  that 
for  their  vote  ? — For  their  time  and  trouble  in  being 
away,  that  it  might  be  more  satisfactory  to  them. 

7423.  Did  you  not  give  4/.  10*.  to  each  of  them  for 
their  votes  ? — ^Not  under  the  intention  of  bribery  ; 
merely  on  purpose  for  their  expenses. 

7424.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  did  not  mean  to 
give  them  that  money  for  their  votes,  to  vote  for 
Price  and  Monk  ? — Certainly  not  for  their  votes  ;  I 
paid  it  them  for  their  expenses. 

7425.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  no  portion  of 
that  4/.  10«.  was  intended  by  you  for  their  vote  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

7426.  Did  not  Mr.  Moss  tell  you  that  you  were  to 
give  that  money  to  them  if  they  voted? — I  do  not 
recollect  him  mentioning  that ;  he  said  he  did  not  like 
to  lose  their  votes  ;  if  I  thought  I  could  be  the  means 
of  getting  them  to  do  so. 

7427.  He  said  he  should  not  like  to  lose  their 
votes  ? — Yes. 

7428.  Did  he  toll  you  you  were  to  pay  them  that 
money — 9/. — if  they  gave  their  votes  for  Price  and 
Monk  ? — No,  he  said,  "  If  you  choose  to  give  them 
"  that  and  you  think  that  you  can  get  them  to  give 
"  their  votes  you  may  do  so  ;"  and  I  did  so.  I  had 
no  intention  of  bribery  at  all. 

7429.  What  is  Davey  ?  was  he  a  clerk  at  the  rail- 
way station  ?— He  was  a  check  clerk  at  that  time. 

7430.  WhAt  is  Coates  ? — He  was  a  policeman  at 
the  station. 

7431.  What  were  their  expenses  in  coming  from 
the  station  to  the  poll  to  vote  ? — ^I  could  not  say  whf^t 
the  expenses  might  be. 

7432.  Were  there  any  expenses  at  all  ? — ^I  could 
not  say ;  they  asked  me  in  that  way,  and  of  course  I 
thought  that  was  proper. 

7433.  They  incurred  no  expenses,  did  they,  in 
walking  from  the  station  to  the  polling  place  ? — I  do 
not  know  ;  I  did  not  see  them  go. 

7434.  Were  you  not  a  clerk  at  the  railway  station 
at  the  time  of  the  election  ? — Yes. 

7435.  Was  not  Davey  employed  at  the  railway 
station  at  the' same  time  ? — Yes. 

7436.  And  Coatee?— And  Coates. 

7437.  That  being  the  case,  do  you  mean  to  swear 
that  they  incurred  any  expense  in  coming  iirom  the 
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4  Oct  1859.        7438.  What  is  your  belief  about  it  ?— I  could  not 

say  what  expense  they  might  have  incurred  at  all. 

7439.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  to  the  Conmtis- 


sioners  that  that  sum  was  not  paid  by  you  to  those 
two  men  for  the  purchase  of  their  votes  ? — Certainly 
not  on  my  own  part. 

7440.  But  only  for  expenses  ? — Their  expenses  and 
time. 


J.Mou. 


Joseph  Moss  sworn  and  examined. 


7441.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  a  builder?—! 
am. 

7442.  Where  do  you  live  ? — At  Hampden  Place. 

7443.  On  the  polUng  day  you  gave  the  last  witness, 
Mallard,  some  money  in  the  Westgate  Street,  did  you 
not  ? — He  followed  me  into  Mr.  Webb's  shop. 

7444.  What  did  you  give  him  in  Mr.  Webb's  shop  ? 
>— I  think  I  gave  him  9/.  10«. ;  I  am  not  certain. 

7445.  What  did  you  give  him  that  money  for  ? — 
I  canvassed  Walter  Davey,  being  in  the  district 
called  the  east  district ;  and  when  I  canvassed  him 
the  first  time  he  was  not  at  home.  The  next  time  I 
called  at  the  house  he  was  at  home ;  he  said  he  had 
not  made  up  his  mind  as  to  how  he  should  vote.  I 
asked  him  what  were  his  reasons  ;  he  said  he  could 
give  me  no  reasons,  but  that  if  I  would  call  again  (I 
think  he  said  the  next  morning,  but  I  am  not  quite 
certain  whether  he  said  the  next  morning,  or  the  next 
morning  after,)  he  should  be  at  home,  and  then  he 
would  tell  me.  I  called  on  that  morning,  and  he 
then  had  another  person  with  him  whom  I  knew  well 
to  be  on  the  opposite  side. 

7446.  Who  was  that  ? — I  do  not  know  his  name  ; 
I  knew  the  man  well  by  sight,  but  I  do  not  know  his 
name.  He  said,  "Anything  you  have  to  say.  Mr. 
*'  Moss,  you  can  say  on." 

7447.  Davey  said  that  ? — Davey  said  that.  I  said, 
"  Thank  you,  I  will  say  it  at  once."  I  was  about  to 
go  out  of  the  house,  when  ho  said,  "  Stop  a  minute  ; 
"  perhaps  you  will  speak  to  me  out  in  the  yard." 
He  then  went  out  in  the  back  and  I  followed  him  ; 
he  then  asked  me  what  I  could  give.  I  said,  "  Well, 
"  that  is  another  question  ;  what  do  you  want  or 
"  what  is  your  reason  that  you  do  not  promise  ?" 
He  said,  "  I  can  have  money  on  the  other  side,  and  it 
"  has  been  promised  already  ;  if  you  cannot  give  me 
"  more  than  them,  I  shall  not  go  with  you." 

7448.  Well?— I  said,  "I  do  not  expect  we  shall 
"  be  able  to  give  you  any  money  ;  if  we  do  give  any 
"  it  will  be  very  little  indeed ;  but  I  am  not  aware 
"  that  there  will  be  any  money  at  all  in  the  field."  I 
*{hen  said,  "  Tou  are  working  for  a  liberal  company 
"  and  Mr.  Price  is  a  director  ;  I  think  you  would  be 
"  very  foolish  to  go  against  your  own  interest ;"  he 
said  he  did  not  care  a  damn  about  that,  for  that  Mr. 
Smith,  the  late  Mayor,  had  promised  him  a  situation 
on  the  Great  Western  if  he  was  discharged,  and  that 
he  could  have  51.  at  any  time  from  the  other  side  if  he 
chose  to  accept  it  ?  I  left  him  and  saw  him  no  more 
till  the  morning  of  the  election  ;  as  I  was  passing  up 
the  street  I  saw  him  standing  at  the  comer  of  what 
we  call  the  College  Court.  I  believe  it  is  called  the 
Lower  CoUege  Court,  if  I  recollect  right  I  then 
made  a  jocular  remark,  I  said,  "  What  Coates,  have 
"  you  overstood  the  market  ?  Are  you  worth 
«  nothing  ?"  «  Not  exactly,  Mr.  Moss,"  (he  said)  « I 
"  am  worth  something  now."  "  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  (I 
said)  "  the  election  is  won."  The  man  who  was  with 
him  I  understood  was  named  Coates. 

7449.  I  thought  you  said  you  addressed  him  and 
said,  when  he  came  up, "  Well,  Coates  "? — No,  Davey. 
I  never  spoke  to  the  man  Coates,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  during  the  whole  of  the  election.  He  said, 
"  We  are  worth  something,  surely  ;  we  are  worth  5/. 
"  apiece."  I  said,  "  If  I  see  any  man  in  the  street 
"  who  is  fool  enough  to  give  you  that  I  will  send  him 
"  to  you."  I  then  walked  away  from  them.  The 
man  attempted  to  follow  me.  I  said,  "  Do  not  follow 
"  me,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,  and  nothing  to 
"  give  you."  I  then  walked  into  Webo's  shop.  This 
young  man.  Mallard,  the  last  witness,  then  came  in, 
either  close  to  my  heels  or  spoke  to  me  at  the  door, 
and  followed  me  and  said,  "  You  do  not  intend  to  let 


"  those  men  pass,  do  you  ?"    I  said,  "  Well,  I  do  not 
"  like  that  Davey  at  all." 

7450.  Mallard  said,  "  You  do  not  intend  to  let  those 
"  two  men  pass,  do  you  ?" — Yes  ;  he  said,  *•  I  think 
"  it  is  a  pity  to  lose  them.  I  think  they  are  quite 
"  safe."  I  said,  "I  have  just  9/.  10«.  in  my  pocket 
"  that  is  all  I  have  ;  if  you  choose  to  have  anything 
"  to  do  with  them,  do  as  you  like ;  I  will  not." 

7451.  Did  you  not  tell  Mallard  what  he  was  to  do 
with  the  money  ? — No  ;  that  was  all  that  passed  to 
the  by  meat  of  recollection. 

7452.  Did  you  say  nothing  about  9/.  10*.  being 
given  for  the  votes  of  Coates  and  Davey  ? — ^No.  I 
have  given  you,  I  believe,  almost  the  precise  words 
that  passed  between  us,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect 
them. 

7453.  You  gave  Mallard  9/.  10*.,  and  said,  "If  you 
"  like  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  do  it.  I  will 
«  not  ?"— That  was  it. 

7454.  Supposing  Mallard  had  not  chosen  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  them,  what  would  have  happened 
as  to  the  money  which  you  had  given  him  ? — He  would 
have  kept  the  money,  I  suppose. 

7455.  Did  you  mean  that  if  Mallard  did  not  give 
the  9/.  lOs.  to  them  for  their  votes,  he  should  keep  the 
money  himself ;  do  you  swear  that  ? — I  gave  Mallard 
the  money  and  left  him  to  do  as  he  liked  with  it 

7456.  And  if  he  had  not  given  that  money  to  Coates 
and  Davey,  did  you  intend  that  he  should  keep  it 
himself? — I  do  not  suppose  he  would  have  returned  it 
to  me. 

7457.  What  did  you  intend  when  you  gave  that 
money  to  him  ? — I  fully  expected  that  he  would  go 
and  give  them  the  money,  no  doubt. 

7458.  You  intended  that  when  you  gave  tliat  money 
to  him  ? — ^I  fully  expected  that  that  was  what  he 
would  do  with  it.  I  did  not  like  the  character  of  tho 
man  Davey,  and  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
him. 

7459.  And  not  liking  the  character  of  the  man,  you 
gave  another  man  9/.  10«.forhis  vote  ? — I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  other  man  ;  I  gave  Mallard  the  9/.  10s. 

7460.  So  far  as  you  were  concerned,  the  9/.  10s. 
was  money  that  passed  from  you  through  the  hands 
of  Mallard,  for  the  purpose  of  bribing  Coates  and 
Davey  ? — That  was  it 

7461.  Where  did  you  get  that  9/.  10*.  from  ?— From 
Mr.  Robinson. 

7462.  What  other  money  did  you  get  from  Mr. 
Robinson  ? — Ho  asked  me  how  we  were  getting  on  in 
our  district ;  I  told  him  very  well ;  that  we  had  got  full 
two-thirds  of  the  non-promised  votes  all  safe  for  us, 
but  that  there  were  a  few  in  the  district  who  would 
not  vote  at  all  unless  they  were  bribed  in  some  shape 
or  form.  Mr.  Robinson  said,  "  I  think  it  will  not  do 
"  to  lose  them  for  a  trifie ;  I  think  there  may  be  a 
"  little  money  perhaps  found  by  and  by." 

7463.  How  much  money  did  you  get  altogether 
from  Mr.  Robinson  ? — I  told  Mr.  Robinson  that  it 
would  take  about  401. :  he  gave  me  a  packet,  which  I 
suppose  he  considered  contained  40/. ;  whether  it  did 
or  not  I  cannot  say,  for  I  never  counted  it 

7464.  What  district  was  this  ? — The  east. 

7465.  What  did  you  do  with  the  money  ? — I  gave 
9/.  10s.  to  MaUard  ;  I  gave  61.  to  George  Pickford,  for  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Huggins  ;  I  gave  a  man  of  the  name 
of  King,  in  Bear  Land  (I  do  not  know  his  Christian 
name)  5/. ;  I  gave  one  William  Wingate  5/.,  for  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Smith  ;  I  think  he  lives  in  King  Street, 
but  I  am  not  certain.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Hooper 
in  Prince  Street  called  on  me,  I  think,  the  day  before 
tho  election,  and  said  he  had  given  me  offence  by 
promising  his  vote  to  me  for  the  Town  Council|  and 
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afterwards  disappointing  me  hy  not  going  the  way  he 
had  promised,  for  which  I  advertised  him  and  thirty 
others.  He  said  he  was  now  working  for  a  Mr. 
Blizard,  a  corn  merchant,  and  that  he  should  not  like 
to  go  against  his  employer ;  but  he  said  that  Mr. 
Clutterbuck  had  offered  him  5/.  for  his  vote,  and  he 
should  not  like  to  lose  the  chance  of  getting  5/. 

7466.  What  is  his  name? — Wimam  Hooper,  I 
think. 

7467.  Where  does  he  live  ? — At  Barton  St.  Mary. 

7468.  He  said  he  had  been  offered  by  Mr.  Clutter- 
buck  5/.,  and  that  he  should  not  like  to  lose  it  ? — ^That 
he  should  not  like  to  lose  it. 

7469.  Did  you  give  him  the  51.  ? — I  told  him  I  did 
not  know  whether  there  would  be  any  money  or  not, 
but  that  if  there  was  I  would  see  what  could  be  done 
for  him. 

7470.  Did  you  give  him  5/.  ? — On  the  morning  of 
the  election  he  came  to  me  at  six  o'clock,  on  purpose, 
as  he  said,  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  his  landlord  ;  I 
then  gave  him  the  5/.,  and  I  believe  he  went  after- 
wards and  polled  ;  I  did  not  go  with  him. 

7471.  Who  was  the  next  person  to  whom  you  gave 
money  ? — I  believe  I  gave  4/.  lO*.  or  4/.  5*.  to  one 
Mr.  Clarke  for  a  man  named  Brown,' in  King  Street. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  to  hold  the  money  for 
him  or  not. 

7472.  What  is  his  christian  name  ? — ^I  do  not  know 
his  christian  name  ;  he  is  a  baker. 

7473.  Where  does  he  live  ? — ^in  the  Eastgate  Street. 

7474.  You  gave  it  to  him  for  Brown  ? — Yes. 

7475.  What  Brown  was  that  ? — William  Brown,  of 
King  Street. 

7476.  Who  is  the  next  ? — I  gave  61.  to  one  Owen 
Harris,  in  Hampden  Place,  after  the  election  was 
over,  or  rather  to  his  wife.  He  had  been  waited  on 
by  somebody  else,  and  it  was  reported  to  me  (but  I 
cannot  recollect  who  it  was  that  reported  It),  that  ho 
had  been  with  Mr.  James  Maysey,  who  had  promised 
to  cancel  an  account  that  was  standing  to  a  Chelten- 
ham Loan  Society  for  1 1/.  that  ho  was  responsible 
for,  as  a  bondsman  for  somebody.  I  do  not  know  who 
it  was  ;  he  did  not  give  me  the  name. 

7477.  {Mr.  fFelford.)  Where  does  Harris  live  ; 
does  he  live  4n  Birmingham  ? — No ;  he  is  still  in 
Gloucester,  and  still  in  Hampden  Place. 

7478.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  He  said  Maysey  had  pro- 
mised to  cancel  a  debt  of  IW.  for  which  he  was  a 
security  ? — Yes,  if  he  would  give  a  vote  on  the  oppo- 
site side. 

7479.  If  he  would  give  a  vote,  that  is,  for  Sir 
Robert  Garden  ? — Yes ;  ho  said  he  would  rather 
vote  for  the  Liberals,  as  he  was  employed  under  the 
Liberals,  and  that  if  we  would  give  him  10/.  he 
would  do  so.  I  told  him  we  could  do  nothing  of  the 
kind  ;  that  I  did  not  believe  there  would  be  any 
money  in  the  field,  and  that  if  there  was  it  would  be 
only  a  little  ;  he  then  said  he  should  be  obliged  to  go 
to  the  other  side  ;  I  said,  "  You  will  not  do  what 
"  you  have  told  me  surely ;"  he  said,  "  Yes,  I  shall ;" 
I  said,  "  If  you  do  I  will  advertise  you  immediately  in 
"  the  Gloucester  Journal, — a  respectable  young  man 
"  like  you  to  take  10/.  ;"  he  said,  "  You  will  never 
•'  do  that,  will  you  ?"  I  said,  "  Yes,  I  will,  posi- 
"  tively."  Upon  that  I  left  him.  Afterwards  he 
called  on  me  and  said,  "  Well,  Mr.  Moss,  what  will 
"  be  the  highest  possible  amount  you  can  give  ?"  I 
said,  "  I  cannot  tell  you."  On  the  last  day  I  found 
I  had  a  little  surplus  money,  and  that  I  could  give 
him  6/.,  and  I  told  him  if  he  would  vote  he  should 
find  6/.  at  his  house  sometime  or  another,  but  that  I 
would  not  give  it  him  first  because  I  had  no  confi- 
dence in  him.  Mr.  Maysey  had  tampered  with  him 
four  times  during  that  period,  and  therefore  I  had  no 
confidence  in  him. 

748U.  And  that  respectable  young  man  did  vote 
accordingly  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — Ho  did  vote 
accordingly. 

7481.  Who  was  the  next  ? — That  is  the  lot ;  that 
is  all  I  can  recollect  at  present.    Had  I  known  I 
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should  be  called  upon  I  should  have  been  careful       j.  uoa. 
to  have  kept  an  account. 

7482.  Have  you  told  us  all  the  money  you  received 
for  the  purpose  of  the  election  ? — I  think  I  had  8/. 
from  Mr.  Wilton  after  the  election. 

7488.  You  gave  6/.  to  George  Fickford  for  Hng> 
gins,  did  you  not  ? — ^Yes. 

7484.  Did  you  tell  George  Pickford  what  he  was 
to  do  with  the  money? — George  Pickford  said  he  had 
canvassed  a  man,  and  that  if  he  could  get  6/.  he 
thought  the  man  would  be  sure  to  vote,  for  he  was  in 
difficulties,  and  the  money  would  do  him  good. 

7485.  Did  you  authorize  George  Pickford  to  pay 
Hnggins  the  6/.  ? — ^Yes,  I  gave  him  the  money. 

7486.  To  pay  for  his  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — 
Yes. 

7487.  You  gave  to  that  man,  King,  whose  chris- 
tian name  you  do  not  recollect  at  present,  5/.;  was 
that  for  his  vote  ? — For  his  expenses  and  vote ;  he 
came  fVom  the  cotmtry,  I  think ;  he  said  he  would  not 
vote  unless  he  had  51.  for  his  expenses.  I  think  he 
came  from  Cardiff  in  Wales ;  I  am  not  certain  where 
he  came  from. 

74S8.  Did  you  tell  William  Wingate  that  he  was 
to  give  the  5/.  to  Smith  ? — William  Wingate  reported 
to  me  that  the  man  v/nnted  that  sum  the  same  as 
Pickford  did  with  regard  to  Huggins. 

7489.  Did  he  tell  you  that  Smith  wanted  that 
money  for  his  vote  ? — Yes,  and  I  gave  Wingate  the 
money  to  give  to  Smith. 

7490.  Did  you  give  William  Hooper  5/.  ? — ^Yes. 

7491.  Was  that  for  his  vote  ? — For  his  vote  and 
his  loss  of  time,  I  suppose  ;  that  is  what  he  con- 
sidered it. 

7492.  Does  William  Hooper  live  in  Gloucester? 
— Yes,  he  lives  in  Prince's  Street  now,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge. 

7493.  Where  did  he  live  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion ? — In  Prince's  Street. 

7494.  You  gave  Clarke  5/.  for  William  Brown  ? 
—Yes. 

7495.  Did  yon  tell  Clarke  that  he  was  to  give 
that  money  to  Brown  for  his  vote  ? — I  am  not  quite 
certain.  Clarke  canvassed  Mr.  Brown  and  he  told  me 
that  he  should  want  5/.,  and  I  gave  him  5/.  which 
was  the  sum  that  I  had  told  Mr.  Robinson  would  be 
required. 

7496.  Did  you  give  it  him  for  Brown's  vote? — I 
cannot  say ;  I  believe  Brown  received  the  whole  or 
some  of  it ;  whether  the  whole  or  a  portion  I  cannot 
say.  I  believe  he  received  3/.  for  his  vote  for  the 
mnnicipnl  election,  from  Mr.  Ward  immediately 
afterwards,  so  that  I  suppose  ho  generally  makes  a 
practice  of  getting  what  he  can. 

7497.  To  Owen  Harris  you  gave  6/.  for  his  vote, 
did  you  not  ? — I  did. 

7498.  Those  are  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom 
you  paid  money  ? — Yes. 

7499.  Did  you  offer  money  to  any  other  persons  ? 
Not  that  I  recollect. 

7500.  Have  you  any  explanation  to  give  with 
regard  to  these  different  persons  to  whom  yon  offered 
money  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have,  besides  what  I 
have  stated. 

7501.  Were  there  any  other  persons  that  you  knew 
of  yourself  that  received  bribes  at  the  election  ? — I 
canvassed  one  Jones,  a  shoemaker,  who  lives  on  the 
tramroad  near  Princes-street.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  cottages  are  called,  I  am  sure.  He  said  he  should 
not  vote  unless  he  could  get  10/.  He  said  he  had  been 
already  offered  nearly  that  on  the  opposite  side — by 
Mr.  Clutterbuck,  I  think  he  said.  I  called  on  him 
agaia  afterwards,  and  he  said  he  could  not  go  a  far- 
thing less  than  10/.,  and  that  he  should  vote  for  Sir 
Bobert  Walter  Carden,  and  he  did.  I  canvassed  the 
same  man  in  1857,  at  the  other  election,  when  he 
wanted  8/.,  and  he  would  not  vote  unless  he  had  the 
8/.  Ho  then  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Walter  Carden, 
and  I  suppose  had  the  8/. 

7502.  Do  you  know  his  Clnistian  name  ? — His 
name  ia  William  Jonc^. 

Z  8 
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J.  Orion. 


7S0&.  Where  does  he  live  ?— On  the  tram-road;  it 
is  called  Cambridge-street,  I  believe.  I  do  not  know 
whether  those  cottages  are  considered  in  that  street 
or  not.. 

7504.  Did  jon  canvass  any  other  person  ? — A  man 
named  Lovett,  who  did  live  in  Hampden  Place,  but 
who  now  lives  at  New  Town. 

7505.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ?— Thom(is,  I 
think. 

ISOSa.  What  is  his  surname?— Lovett.  He  told  me 
he  would  not  promise  any  one  till  I  saw  him  again. 
When  I  did  see  him  again  I  asked  him  if  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  ;  he  said  he  wanted  a  horse  and  cart,  or 
10/.,  and  tiiat  unless  he  could  get  that  he  should  not 
vote.  I  told  him  we  could  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  said,  "  Then  it  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  ask  me  any 
<'  more  t"  and  the  next  morning  he  was  put  on  to  the 
Bine  party  for  a  runner,  and  I  suppose  he  had  his 
money.  I  cannot  say  anything  to  the  contrary.  I  can- 
vassed one  John  Holder,  in  Eastgate  Street.  He  said 
he  did  not  think  he  could  vote  for  us,  that  he  could  not 
unless  he  got  lOi,  for  he  had  already  been  offered  81. 
His  wife  said,  "  I  do  not  think  it  is  well,  John,  for 
"  you  to  say  anything  to  Mr.  Moss  about  10/.,  for 
"  you  know  you  would  bo  turned  out  of  the  club  if 
"  you  were  to  vote  the  other  way,  and  you  had 
"  better  take  what  you  have  ibeen  offered." 


7506.  Did  she  say  what  club  ?— The  Tory  dub  ;  his 
wife  said  he  would  be  turned  out  of  the  Tory  club.  I 
canvassed  him  in  1857  for  the  same  purpose.  He 
then  stated  that  he  wanted  Hi.  10*.,  or  a  horse  and 
cart  I  told  him  there  was  no  money  at  all  in  the 
field  on  that'  occasion,  and  therefore  there  was  no 
chance  of  finding  it  for  him.  He  had  a  horse  and 
cart  a  very  short  time  after  Ae  election.  It  was 
quite  impossible  for  him  to  have  earned  it  himself. 

7506a.  Who  did  he  vote  for,  then  ?— Sir  Walter 
Cardan.  I  canvassed  one  Robert  Binning,  who  I 
should  like  to  see  placed  in  the  box.  He  said  he 
should  have  liked  to  have  voted  for  the  Liberals,  but 
that  Mr.  Lovegrove  had  given  him  a  sovereign,  and 
had  promised  to  be  very  kind  to  his  wife  and  family 
in  future.  That  is  all  I  recollect,  unless  it  is  the 
respectable  class  of  individuals  whom  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  canvassing  in  the  absence  of  the  mem- 
bers. I  have  always  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
canvass  ever  since  Mr.  Price  came  forward  as  a 
member>  and  generally  I  have  canvassed  some  of  the 
most  respectable  individuals  when  Mr.  Price  has  not 
been  able  to  see  them  himself. 

7507.  You  have  stated  all  you  recollect  ? — ^All  that 
I  recollect. 


John  Obton  sworn  and  examined. 


7508.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— -In 
Three  Cocks  Lane  now. 

7509.  Are  you  clerk  at  the  rwlway  ? — Yes. 

7510.  {Mr.  Welford.)  At  Gloucester  ?— Yes. 

7511.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Thomas  Evans  ? — Yes. 

7512.  Was  he  formerly  a  clerk  at  the  station  at 
Gloucester  ? — He  was  on  the  platform,  a  check  clerk 
or  checker. 

7513.  He  was  not  so  at  the  time  of  the  election, 
was  he  ? — No  ;  he  had  left  some  time. 

7514.  Did  you  see  Thomas  Evans  on  the  morning 
of  the  polling  ? — Yes. 

7515.  Did  you  go  with  him  to  the  "  Fountain  "  ? — 
Yes,  I  did. 

7516.  Did  you  pay  him  any  money  for  his  vote  ? — 
Yes. 

7517.  How  much  did  you  pay  him? — .£7. 

7518.  For  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes. 

7519.  From  whom  did  you  get  the  money  ? — ^From 
Mr.  Bobinson. 

7520.  {Mr.Wetford.)l&x.  Thomas Bobinson?— Yes. 

7521.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  At  Mr.  Robinson's  own 
house  ? — He  gave  me  part  of  it  at  his  own  house. 

7522.  Mr.  Thomas  Robinson  gave  you  that  money 
that  you  should  give  it  to  Evans  for  his  vote  for 
Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  ?^Ye8. 

7523.  Thomas  Evans,  I  believe,  did  not  poll  for 
Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  ?— No. 

7524.  He  polled  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— Yes. 

7525.  Did  he  tell  you  at  the  time  you  pud  him  the 
money  that  he  would  go  and  vote  for  Price  and  Monk? 
— Yes,  he  said  he  would  ;  he  said,  "  So  help  me  God  I 
"  will  vote  for  Price  and  Monk,  if  you  will  give  me 
"  the  money."  As  I  knew  nothing  of  the  transactions 
between  him  and  Mr.  Bobinaon,  I  gave  it  him. 


7526.  Were  you  employed  by  Mr.  Bobinson  to  give 
money  to  any  other  persons  ? — ^No. 

7527.  Were  you  employed  by  any  other  persons  ? 
— One  other  man.  I  had  that  money  of  a  person 
named  Evans,  a  boot  and  shoe  maker. 

7528..  What  is  his  Chiistian  name  ? — Thomas,  I 
think. 

7529.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Evans  gave  you  the 
money  ? — Yes ;  that  is  another  Evans,  a  boot- 
maker. 

7530.  He  gave  it  you  to  give  it  to  whom  ? — To  a 
person  named  Jellyman. 

7531.  Is  he  a  freeman  ? — Yes. 

7532.  Thomas  Evans,  the  boot-maker,  gave  you 
how  much  ? — 5/.  , 

^  7533.  To  give  to  Jellyman  ? — ^Yes ;  I  did  not  tell 
him  the  man's  name. 

7534.  Had  you  canvassed  Jellyman  yourself? — ^No, 
I  met  him  in  the  street,  and  took  him  down  to  poll, 
and  he  told  me  what  he  required. 

7535.  Did  you  promise  that  man  5/.  for  his  vote  ? 
— Yes,  that  was  the  understanding. 

7536.  For  his  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? Yes. 

7537.  You  went  to  Thomas  Evans,  the  boot- 
maker ? — Yes. 

7538.  Where  does  he  live  ? — ^In  Southgate  Street. 

7539.  What  other  persons  did  you  give  money  to  ? 
—No  other. 

7540.  Are  you  quite  sure  about  that  ? — Yes. 

7541.  Did  you  offer  any  money  to  any  other  per- 
son ? — No. 

7542.  You  did  not  make  any  offer  ? — No  ;  I  do 
not  remember  making  any  offer. 

7543.  Do  you  know  any  other  cases  of  bribery  at 
the  last  election,  of  your  ovm  knowledge  ? — No,  not  of 
my  own  knowledge. 


J.  Prkt. 


7544.  {Mr  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? 
in  New  Inn  Lane  now. 

7545.  Where  did  you  live  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion ? — ^In  Princes  Street. 

7546.  What  are  you  ? — A  tailor. 

7547.  What  money  passed  through  your  hands  at 
the  last  election  ? — None  whatever. 

7548.  None  whatever  ? — ^Not  for  any  illegal  pur- 
poses ;  none  but  what  I  received  as  a  messenger.  I 
was  a  paid  messenger. 

7549.  Are  you  a  voter  ? — ^No. 


John  Price  sworn  and  examined. 
•I  live 


7550.  What  money  did  you  receive  ? — As  a  mes- 
senger ? 

7551.  Yes.— i:2  19».6rf. 

7552.  How  long  were  you  employed  ? — I  was  em- 
ployed about  18  or  19  days. 

7553.  How  much  did  you  get  a  day  ? — Zs.  6d. 

7554.  What  did  you  do  for  your  money  ? — I  had 
to  deliver  messages,  and  went  along  with  people  can- 
vassing, and  one  thing  and  another  of  that  sort. 

7555.  Were  you  employed  on  the  polling  day  ?— 
Not  the  whole  of  the  day ;  I  was  there  whenever  I 
was  wanted. 
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7566.  Did  you  do  more  work  than  those  messengers 
that  were  voters  ? — I  was  supposed  to  do  so  ;  there 
were  many  of  the  voters  that  were  not  present  the 
whole  time  that  were  on  the  messengers'  list  no  doubt. 
I  do  not  think  there  was  a  day  passed  over  my  head 
that  I  was  not  at  the  committee  room  some  portion  of 
the  day. 

7587.  Why  were  you  supposed  to  do  more  work 
than  those  messengers  that  were  voters  ? — I  do  not 
know  any  particular  reason  why,  further  than  that  I 
was  no  vot-er,  and  was  not  required  to  give  my  vote. 

7558.  Was  it  understood  that  those  messengers  that 
were  voters  were  not  required  to  do  the  same  amount 
of  work  as  those  messengers  who  were  not  voters  ? — 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of ;  I  did  not  so  understand  it. 

7559.  What  was  understood  among  those  who  were 
employed  as  messengers  ? — I  have  heard  some  parties 
say  so,  but  whether  it  was  generally  understood  or 
not  I  do  not  know. 

7560.  Did  you  hear  persons  who  were  messengers 
say  that  because  they  were  voters  they  would  not  do 
any  work  ? — ^I  have  heard  that. 

7561.  In  the  committee  room  ? — ^No,  not  in  the 
room. 

7562.  Where  did  you  hear  it  ? — ^In  conversation 
with  parties  I  was  in  company  with. 

7563.  In  conversation  with  persons  who  were  mes- 
sengers ? — Yes. 

7564.  In  conversations  with  persons  who  were 
messengers  you  heard  that  they  would  not  do  work 


because  they  were  voters  ? — ^No,  not  they  would  not 
do  work. 

7565.  What,  then,  did  you  hear  f — That  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  non-voters  should  do  the  chief  portion 
of  mnning  about  on  errands,  and  so  on,  and  deliverf 
ing  messages,  and  going  about  with  the  canvassers, 
and  so  on. 

7566.  In  conversations  with  persona  who  were 
messengers  you  say  it  was  understood  that  persons 
who  were  non-voters  should  do  the  principal  part  of 
the  wwk  ? — Yes ;  I  have  heard  that  expressed 
repeatedly. 

7567.  Altogether  you  received  21.  I9tj  6d.  ?— Yes. 

7568.  Are  you  foreman  to  a  person  named  Parry  ? 
— ^No,  I  never  was  ;  it  is  a  wrong  stalraoent  by  some 
misunderstanding  ;  some  person  has  given  the  infor- 
mation who  did  not  know  my  proper  position. 

7669.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  appointed  you  mes- 
senger?— I  was  put  on  the  committee  by  Thomas 
Brewer  Monk. 

7570.  Did  yon  apply  to  him  to  be  appointed  ? — ^A 
friend  of  mine  applied  to  him. 

7571.  Who  was  that? — I  think  the  person  that 
caused  me  to  be  put  on  was  William  Prober t. 

7572.  Senior  or  junior  ? — Junior  ;  it  was  under- 
stood between  him  and  Mr.  Monk. 

7573.  Did  you  ask  Probert  to  get  you  put  on  ?— 
Very  likely  I  did  ;  I  understood  persons  would  be 
wanted  in  that  capacity,  and  I  was  very  short  of  work 
and  could  employ  my  time  in  that  way,  and  get  some 
remuneration  for  it. 


J.Price. 
4,0ct  1899. 


Wii.LiAM  Field  sworn  and  examined. 


W.Fidd. 


7574.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — In 
Gaolyard. 

7575.  What  are  you  ? — A  tailor. 

7576.  Were  you  engaged  on  the  polling-day  in 
taking  any  persons  to  vote  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  I  was 
engaged  in  taking  persons  to  vote. 

7577.  What  did  you  do  ? — All  that  I  am  connected 
with,  that  I  "can  charge  my  memory  with  at  present,  is 
with  one  John  Horatio  Evans. 

7578.  What  did  you  do  with  him  ? — I  waited  upon 
him  I  suppose  about  nine  or  ten  days  before  the  election 
to  ask  him  to  vote  for  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk ;  I 
asked  him  how  he  thought  of  voting,  and  he  said  he 
did  not  exactly  know ;  it  all  depended  on  circum- 
stances. I  said,  "  What  is  it  ? "  He  said,  Well, 
if  he  voted  for  the  Liberals,  he  should  want  20/. ; 
he  had  been  offered  15/.  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Walter  Garden,  but  he  would  much  rather  vote  for 
Price  and  Monk  if  I  would  give  him  20/.  I  said 
that  was  rather  a  heavy  sum,  could  he  not  name 
some  lower  price  ?  He  said,  no  he  could  not,  he  had 
been  offered  15/.,  and  he  could  not  go  from  that ; 
but  if  he  could  get  20/.  he  would  much  rather  vote 
for  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk. 

7579.  Did  he  say  by  whom  the  15/.  had  been 
offered  to  him  ? — ^Yes,  he  did. 

7580.  By  whom  ? — ^By  Mr.  Maysey. 

7581.  Well  ? — I  told  him  it  was  rather  a  heavy 
price,  and  I  should  be  ashamed  to  name  it  to  any  person, 
for  a  man  like  him  to  want  to  charge  20/.  for  his  vote. 
I  said,  "  I  do  not  think  they  will  do  it,"  and  he  calls 
me  back,  and  he  says,  "  I  will  tell  you  something  else  I 
"  think  I  can  do."  I  said,  «  What  is  it  ?"  He  says, 
"  If  Brewer  Monk  vdll  give  me  30/."  (I  will  not  be 
sure  whether  he  sfud  two  or  three  besides  himself), 
but  if  he  would  give  him  30/.  into  his  hands,  he  could 
get  two  or  three  morp  votes. 

7582.  Besides  himself  ?— Yes,  besides  himself,  if 
he  would  give  him  30/.  I  told  him  that  that  was  a 
lot  of  money  for  three  or  four  votes  ;  he  said  he  had 
had  it  before,  and  he  must  do  the  men  this  time  the 
same  as  he  had  done  them  last.  I  cannot  exactly 
challenge  my  memory  with  the  whole  of  the  names, 
bat  his  brother  Arthur  Evans  was  one,  and  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Wood  was  another,  but  who  the  other 
was  I  cannot  challenge  my  memory  with. 


7583.  His  brother  Arthur  was  one  of  those  persons 
named  by  himself? — Yes. 

7584.  And  another  man  ? — Yes. 

7585.  What  was  his  name  ? — Wood ;  I  do  not  know 
his  christian  name ;  he  said  he  had  had  the  money 
from  the  parties  to  do  them  before,  and  he  could  do 
them  the  same  this  time  if  Brewer  Monk  wonld  give 
him  80/. 

7586.  Who  did  ho  say  he  had  the  money  from 
before  ? — He  did  not  say ;  he  only  told  me  that 
Maysey  had  ofiered  him  15/.  to  vote  for  Sir  Bobert 
Wdt«r  Garden  at  this  last  election. 

7587.  For  whom  did  he  vote  ?— For  Sir  Bobert 
Walter  Garden. 

7588.  Yon  did  not  enter  into  a  further  treaty  with 
him  ?-~I  did  not ;  I  said  it  was  of  no  use,  and  I  of 
course  left  him. 

7589.  Was  Evans  the  only  person  whose  vote  you 
solicited  ? — Yes ;  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  he  was. 

7590.  Did  yon  make  him  uiy  ofifer  for  his  vote  ?— 
No,  I  did  not ;  I  told  him  what  he  asked  was  rather 
a  strong  price,  but,  if  he  had  no  objection,  I  told  him 
I  would  go  and  see  Thomas  Brewer  Monk,  and  I  WMit 
and  saw  Thomas  Brewer  Monk,  and  he  referred  me  to 
Harry  Jacobs,  and  Harry  Jacobs  had  all  to  do  with 
him  afterwards. 

7591.  The  man  was  transferred  from  you  to  Jacobs? 
— ^Yes,  he  was. 

7592.  Is  that  all  you  know  about  the  election  ? — 
That  is  all  I  know  wout  it 

7593.  Had  you  nothing  to  do  with  any  money?— 
No ;  when  I  say  that,  Mr.  Thomas  Brewer  Monk 
gave  me  several  small  sums,  half-crowns,  and  three 
shillings,  and  shillings,  and  something  like  that,  to  go 
and  give  men  a  glass  of  beer  or  tobacco,  or  whatever 
they  wanted,  so  far  as  th&  money  lasted. 

7594.  To  give  it  to  voters  ? — Yes. 

7595.  How  much  altogether  do  yon  tinnk  you  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Brewer  Monk  Tor  that  purpose  ?— 
I  cannot  chaise  my  memory  ;  it  was  not  much. 

7566.  One  pound  ? — It  is  over  a  pound  ;  it  is 
something  between  21.  and  3/. ;  I  could  not  say  to 
a  shilling  exactly,  because  it  was  dealt  out  in  so  many 
small  sums. 

7597.  Yon  received  that  money  for  treating  voters  ? 
—Yes. 

7598.  And  you  treated  them  ?— Yes. 

Z  4 
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Edwin  Pollaed  sworn  and  examined. 


7599.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ? — A  solicitor. 

7600.  Where  do  you  live  ?— At  Theresa  Place, 
near  Glouceater. 

7601.  What  money  went  through  your  hands  ?— 
Not  a  shilling. 

7602.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  any  voter  ? — 
Not  at  all,  except  in  canvassing  with  Messrs.  Monk 
and  Price  ;  nothing  in  the  money  department. 

7603.  In  what  district  did  you  canvass  ? — Generally 
when  I  saw  them. 

7604.  You  canvassed  any  electors  yon  met  with  ?— 
Yes  ;  when  the  canvassing  party  was  out. 

7605.  I  believe  you  were  not  professionally  en- 
gaged ? — Not  by  them. 

7606.  Not  by  whom  ? — ^Not  by  either  of  the  can- 
didates ;  I  canvassed  as  a  friend  with  them,  as  an  old 
electioneer. 

7607.  Did  you  in  the  course  of  your  canvass  offer 
any  money  to  any  elector  ? — None  whatever. 

7608.  Did  yon  offer  any  money  to  any  person  if  he 
would  procure  the  vote  of  any  elector  ?— .Certainly 
not. 


7609.  You  made  no  offer  of  any  sort  ? — No  offer  of 
any  sort. 

7610.  Did  you  advance  any  money  to  any  person  ? 
—No. 

7611.  Are  there  any  persons  with  respect  to  whom 
you  can  afford  the  Commissioners  any  information  ? — 
No,  I  cannot.     Do  you  mean  as  to  bribery  ? 

7612.  Yes,  with  reference  to  bribery  or  corrupt 
practices  ? — No,  I  know  nothing  abont  them. 

7613.  Or  with  regard  to  any  offer  made  by  either 
one  side  or  the  other  ? — No. 

7614.  Are  we  to  understand  that  so  far  as  regards 
the  last  election  you  are  entirely  ignorant  of  any 
corrupt  practices  of  any  sort  ? — Perfectly  so. 

7615.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  election  of  1857  ? 
— ^Yes,  not  in  the  canvassing ;  I  was  ill  and  confined  to 
my  house  then,  but  I  got  up  to  vote  on  the  election 
day. 

7616.  All  you  did  was  to  vote  ? — Yes,  that  is  all. 

7617.  You  cannot  afford  us  any  information  as  to 
that  election  ? — ^No,  I  was  not  engaged  in  it  from 
illness. 


F.  BanfiiM. 


Francis  Barnfield  sworn  and  examined. 


7618.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Wlmt  are  you  ? — A  licensed 
shipping  agent. 

7619.  Where  do  you  live  ? — ^In  the  Grey  Friars. 

7620.  Were  you  engaged  at  the  last  election  ? — I 
can  scarcely  say  I  was  engaged.  I  had  some  out 
voters  brought  to  my  house  for  the  purpose  of  refresh- 
ment and  lodgings. 

7621.  When  were  they  brought? — The  night  before 
the  polling  day  a  portion  of  them. 

7622.  How  many  were  brought  then? — There  were 
six  beds  engaged,  but  three  men  were  brought  during 
tho  night — four  I  should  say — one  in  the  afternoon  at 
five,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Perks,  and  Ashmeade.  I 
was  sent  for  to  tlie  Berkeley  Arms  about  ten  o'clock, 
and  I  should  say  about  half-past  eleven  I  induced  the 
men  to  come  over. 

7623.  Which  Ashmead  was  that,  Joseph  or  John?— 
I  think  it  is  John, — not  the  man  who  gave  his  evidence 
in  London  before  the  Committee, — and  two  persons  by 
the  name  of  Vaile,  abont  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

7624.  Do  you  know  their  christian  names  ? — I  do 
not ;  I  made  no  inquiry  as  to  their  Christian  names. 

7625.  You  had  four  there,  then,  on  that  night  ? — 
Yes. 

7626.  Who  were  brought  the  next  day? — ^The 
whole  of  the  family  of  the  Vailes  with  their  wives 
and  mothers  and  sisters ;  there  were  29  altogether 
male  and  female  ;  and  there  was  Perks's  family  also. 

7627.  Who  brought  them  ? — They  brought  them- 
selves, I  believe,  but  Mr.  Henley  was  the  first  person 
who  introduced  the  subject  to  me. 

7628.  {Mr.  Welford.)  How  many  of  the  Perks's  ? 
— I  think  Perks  and  his  wife  were  there. 

7629.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  receive  them  at 
your  house  in  consequence  of  being  requested  to  do  so 
by  Mr.  Henley  ? — ^I  did. 

7630.  Were  you  afterwards  paid  for  what  they  had 
by  Mr.  Henley? — ^No. 

7631.  By  whom  were  you  paid  ? — By  Jefferson 
Bryon. 

7632.  What  were  yon  paid  by  him? — Jtl  17*. 

7633.  For  their  accomodation  on  the  Friday  night 
and  for  their  entertainment  on  the  polling  day  ? — 
Yes. 

7634.  Are  you  a  voter  ? — I  am. 

7635.  Did  you  tote  for  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  ? 
—I  did. 

7636.  Was  there  any  understanding  between  yourself 
and  Mr.  Henley  that  yon  should  have  a  party  of  that 
sort  at  your  house  ? — ^A  fortnight  previous  to  the 
election  I  was  in  Mr.  Henley's  shop  purchasing  some 
stationery.  I  keep  the  "  Sailors'  Home"  here,  and 
being  destitute  of  seamen,  and  wishing  to  turn  the 
house  to  some  account,  I  told  him  that  if  in  the  course 


of  his  connexion  with  parties  coming  in  to  the  election 
he  could  recommend  any  one  to  me  to  board  and  lodge 
there  I  should  feel  it  as  a  favour  ;  and  the  evening 
before  the  nomination  day  I  had  occasion  to  pass  by 
tho  shop  and  he  called  me.  He  said,  "  Mr.  Bamfield 
"  there  is  a  little  bit  of  jugglery  going  on  on  the  oppo- 
"  site  side  to  us."  I  said,  "  1  am  very  well  aware  of 
"  that ;"  "  and  I  shall  have  "  (he  says)  "  in  the  course 
"  of  a  day  or  two  occasion  to  bring  somo  out-voters 
"  into  Gloucester;  they  have  promised  me,  but,"  he  says, 
"  I  fancy  that  the  other  party  will  buy  these  men  up 
"  like  so  many  hogs  if  they  can  only  get  hold  of  them, 
"  and  if  we  can  only  get  them  in  to  secure  them  for  the 
"  night,  we  shall  secure  their  votes."  I  said,  "If  you 
"  will  bring  them  to  me,  if  there  are  not  more  than 
"  forty,  I  will  secure  them  by  their  being  out  of  the 
"  way  of  the  street,  there  being  no  intercourse  by 
"  parties  passing  and  repassing." 

7637.  Was  anything  said  by  yourself  that  if  you  could 
have  a  party  of  that  sort  at  your  house  you  would 
vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — No. 

7638.  Had'  you  promised  before  to  vote  for  Price 
and  Monk  ? — ^Leng  ago ;  in  fact  I  had  made  up  my 
mind.  Neither  Mr.  Price  nor  any  of  his  party  had 
ever  spoken  to  me  about  my  vote,  and  I  did  not  see 
Mr.  Monk  till  about  four  days  prior  to  the  election. 
I  told  him  then,  "  Your  spending  your  time  on  me  is 
"  useless ;  I  made  up  my  mind  to  vote  for  you  long  ago> 
"  as  soon  as  I  knew  you  were  coming  forward." 

7639.  It  is  quite  to  be  understood  that  there  was 
no  inducement  at  all  to  influence  your  vote  held  out 
by  Mr.  Henley  ?— None  whatever. 

7640.  With  respect  to  any  part  of  the  voters  who 
went  to  be  entertained  at  your  house  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

7641.  {Mr.  JVelford.)  Yon  merely  offered  the 
accommodation  of  your  honse  to  secure  these  voters  ? 
— ^Yes ;  I  should  have  voted  most  unquestionably  for 
the  Liberals,  whoever  came  forward.  I  thought  I 
was  doing  good  to  the  cause. 

7642.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  brought  Perks  to  your 
house  ? — I  fetched  him  from  the  Berkeley  Arms  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Henley  ;  altogether  I  was  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  inducing  him  to  come  over,  for  he  was 
intoxicated. 

7643.  And  the  two  Vailes  ? — Mr.  Henley  brought 
them  down  in  a  fly  about  two  or  three  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  polling  day. 

7644.  Had  you  anything  farther  to  do  with  the 
election  besides  what  yon  have  stated  to  us?— 
Nothing  further  than  going  np  with  them  in  the 
omnibus  that  came  to  the  door  ;  I  registered  my  vote 
in  one  book  and  they  in  another,  in  a  different  dis- 
trict. 
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7645.  Yon  went  to  the  poll  with  them  ? — ^I  went 
on  the  omnibus  with  the  partj,  but  not  in  company,  if 
I  may  so  term  it. 

7646.  Perks  was  there  ?— Yes. 

7647.  Ashmeade  ?— Yes. 

7648.  How  many  of  the  Vailes  ;  voters  ? — I  think 
there  were  ten  altogether,  voters, — not  ten  Vailes,  but 
ten  voters.  There  was  one  of  the  name  of  Skinner, 
if  I  mistake  not  an  old  man ;  he  walked  in  during 
the  night  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Blue  party,  he 
told  me. 

7649.  Were  there  four  Vailes  ?— Yes. 

7650.  Did  you  canvass  any  person  during  the 
election  ? — I  went  round  to  Mr.  Bicketts,  the  school- 
master, for  I  was  given  to  understand  by  one  of  the 
Ck>mmitteo  that  he  was  undecided  as  to  his  second 
vote,  and  we  canvassed  the  thing  over,  as  far  as  re- 
garded the  ballot  and  the  Liberal  principles  of  Mr. 
Monk,  as  I  had  been  given  to  understand  he  was  goin^ 
to  support  the  ballot.  Mr.  Ricketta  in  answer  to  my 
inquiry  told  me,  he  should  hold  off  till  he  heard  the 
different  speeches  of  the  members  at  the  nomination, 


and  then   finally  decide,  which  he  ^id  in  favour  of    F.  BanfiM. 

Price    and    Monk,   they    being  in    support    of  the  

ballot.  *  Oct  18S9. 

7651.  There  was  no  attempt  on  yonr  part  to  influ-     ""—"" 
ence  his  vote  in  any  improper  way  ? — ^I  think  Mr. 
Bicketts  woold  be  above  any  such  thing. 

7652.  Did  you  offer  any  money  at  all  to  any 
person  ? — "So  ;  I  influenced,  probably,  a  brother. 
in>law  of  mine  to  leave  the  port,  by  going  ap  the 
river,  and  I  will  state,  if  you  please,  the  reason  why. 
He  has  a  boat  and  conveys  merchandise  from  this 
place  to  Birmingham  and  other  places,  and  the  chief 
of  our  merchants  round  about  the  basin  are  on  the 
liberal  side.  He  obtains  his  livelihood  by  the  sale  of 
coals  and  other  commodities,  and  the  carriage  of  corn 
and  so  forth,  but  he  was  under  an  impression,  from 
owing  some  small  account  to  a  person  on  the  other  side, 
that  if  he  did  not  vote  for  the  Blues  they  would  pro> 
bably  come  on  him  for  this  debt  so  contracted. 

7653.  That  was  what  he  thought  ?— He  thought 
so ;  there  was  nothing  intimated,  I  believe,  by  the 
other  party,  but  that  caused  him  to  leave  the  port  and 
not  to  vote  at  all. 


Jambs  Obpin  sworn  and  examined. 


J.  OrptM. 


7654.  {Mr.  Voughan.)  What  inn  do  you  keep  ?— 
The  White  Lion. 

7655.  How  much  m<niey  did  you  receive  of  Mr. 
John  Wilton  ?— 83/. 

7656.  For  what  purpose  ? — ^To  buy  some  votes ; 
those  tiiat  would  not  vote  without. 

7657.  Did  you  tell  him  the  names  of  the  persons 
whose  votes  you  were  going  to  buy  ? — I  believe  I 
did  ;  I  would  not  be  certain  whether  I  told  all  or  no, 
because  there  was  so  many  that  promised,  only  they 
was  catched  hold  of  by  the  other  side.  Tiiey  got  more 
money,  I  suppose^ 

7658.  Besides  receiving  that  83/.  from  Mr.  Wilton, 
did  you  receive  any  money  from  any  other  person  1— 
No. 

7659.  How  did  you  dispose  of  that  33/.  which  you 
received  from  Mr.  John  Wilton  ?— .1  gave  Mr. 
Williams  21. 

7660.  What  Williams  is  that  ?— A  pipe-maker  in 
Worcester  Street.  I  did  not  consider  that  that  was 
for  any  bribery  at  all,  because  the  man  was  going  out, 
and  he  said  he  should  lose  a  day's  work. 

7661.  Is  he  a  journeyman  ? — A  master  man. 

7662.  He  said  he  should  lose  a  day's  work  ?^Yes, 
he  was  going  out  with  his  cart. 

7663.  And  you  gave  him  21. — Yes. 

7664.  And  that  you  do  not  consider  was  any 
bribery  ? — No,  I  do  not  consider  it  was. 

7665.  Who  was  the  next  ? — I  gave  Thomas  Kent 
5/. 

7666.  Where  does  he  live  ?— He  lived  at  the  Lamb 
then  in  the  New  Market 

7667.  What  did  you  give  him  that  5/.  for  7— To 
vote. 

To  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes. 
Who  was  the  next  ? — I  gave  Mr.  Bowers  7/. 
What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — Frederick. 
Where  does  he  live  ?->-In  Sherborne  Street. 
How  much  did  'you  give  him  ? — Tl. 
For  his  vote  ? — ^For  his  vote  and  his  labour ; 
he  was  running  about. 

7674.  What  was  his  labour  ? — ^He  was  going  back- 
wards and  forwards  getting  votes,  and  one  thing  and 
another. 

7675.  Who  was  the  next  ? — Henry  Curtis  ;  I  gave 
him  5/.  for  coming  from  Birmingham.  * 

7676.  He  lives  at  Birmingham,  does  he  ?.— Yes. 

7677.  Did  you  give  him  Uiat  for  his  expenses  and 
his  vote  ? — For  his  expenses. . 

7678.  For  his  expenses  and  his  vote  ? — Yes  ;  his 
expenses,  he  said. 

7679.  Do  you  know  what  his  expenses  would  be 
from  Birmingham  here  and  back  again  ? — No.  He 
brought  his  wife  with  him  and  stopped  here  during 
the  week. 


7668. 
7669. 
7670. 
7671. 
7672. 
7673. 


7680.  Do  you  know  that  the  expense  of  coming  from 
Birmingham  and  going  back  would  be  18«.? — I  never 
paid  the  fare  by  second  class,  I  have  paid  third  class 
fare. 

7681.  However,  you  paid  him  that  sum  ? — Yes. 

7682.  For  his  vote  and  his  travelling  expenses  ? — 

7688.  Who  was  the  next  ?— I  gave  Charies  Win- 
field  14/. ;  that  was  for  three  votes  I  think. 

7684.  Where  does  he  live  ?— In  Sherborne  Street ; 
he  is  a  voter. 

7685.  Was  that  for  himself  and  two  other  votes  ? — 
No  ;  it  was  to  fetch  three  votes. 

7686.  It  was  not  to  buy  his  own  vote  ? — No  ;  he 
did  not  want  it. 

7687.  Who  were  the  three  other  persons  whose 
votes  he  was  to  buy? -Alfred  Haynes,  G«orge 
Morgan,  and  Whittington. 

7688.  Where  did  they  live  ?— One  in  Alvin  Street, 
one  in  Columbia  Street,  and  the  other  in  Alvin 
Street. 

7689.  You  knew  it  was  to  buy  votes  at  the  time 
you  gave  the  money  to  him  ? — ^Yes. 

7690.  Who  is  the  next  person  ?— That  is  all. 

7691.  Did  you  give  the  money  to  Winfield  in  order 
that  the  votes  of  those  three  persons  might  be  obtained 
for  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk? — Yes. 

7692.  Did  you  offer  any  money  to  any  persons  ?— 
There  were  several  that  came  to  me  who  wanted 
money,  but  I  could  not  spring  high  enough  for  them. 

7693.  To  whom  did  you  offer  money  ? — George 
Bowers  of  Sherborne  Street,  he  was  one. 

7694.  What  didyouo£fertohim?— 5/. ;  he  promised 
to  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  for  it,  and  when  it  came 
to  the  last  day  he  says,  "  Can  I  have  10/.,  I  am  not 
going  to  take  5/."  I  says,  "  Then  it  is  of  no  use  you 
stopping  and  talking  to  me,  I  have  not  got  any  more 
money." 

7695.  Was  that  on  the  polling  day  ? — The  night 
previous  to  the  polling  day. 

7696.  Did  he  say  from  whom  he  could  have  10/.? 
— From  the  Blue  party. 

7697.  To  what  other  persons  did  you  offer  money? 
.—To  a  man  named  Fletcher;  he  is  a  freeman ;  I  do  not 
know  his  Christian  name. 

7698.  Do  yon  know  where  he  lives  ? — ^In  Columbia 
Street ;  Thomas  Fletcher  I  understand  his  name  is. 

7699.  How  much  did  you  offer  Fletcher? — ^He 
agreed  to  come  for  5/.  to  vote. 

7700.  For  Price  and  Monk?— Yes,  for  5/.;  and 
then  afterwards  he  came  to  me  a  second  time  and 
says,  " Cannot  you  give  no  more  than  that  Y"  "No," 
says  I ;  "I  have  not  got  that  to  give  you,  not  yet." 
"Oh  I"  says  he,  "then  I  shall  go  and  have  10/.  on 
the  other  side."   Prerieus  to  that  he  asked  me  to  lend 
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T.  RMtuoH. 


him  ll,  and  I  lent  him  1/. ;  that  yraa  ihe  week  before 
the  election  ;  and  he  said  when  he  got  his  money  for 
voting  he  would  let  me  have  it  back  again,  bnt  I 
have  never  seen  the  colour  of  it  jet,  but  I  intend  to 
sue  him  for  it.  I  asked,  after,  what  was  the  reason, 
and  he  said,  "  Wbj  I  must  be  a  fool  to  go  and  take 
5/.  when  I  could  have  10/." 

7701.  To  what  other  person  did  70a  offer   anj 
money  ?— No  one  else,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

7702.  Did  you  expend  any  money  in  treating  ?— 


7703.  Where  ? — That  was  out  of  my  own  pocket 

7704.  Was  it  treating  at  your  own  house? — 
Tes ;  I  treated  at  my  own  house,  but  I  was  paid  for 
that. 

7705.  Who  paid  you  ?— Mr.  Wilton. 

7706.  How  much  ? — He  paid  me  26/.,  that  was 
about  a  week  or  nine  days  or  something  likeihat 
after  the  election. 

7707.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Treating  voters  ?— Yes ; 
probably  on  one  side  as  well  as  the  other. 

7708.  Were  you  paid  on  the  other  side  ?— No ; 
bnt  some  of  the  party  would  come  and  drink  there, 
and  then  go  and  vote  the  other  side  because  they 
could  get  more  money  for  their  votes. 

7709.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  that  25/.  for  pro- 
viding any  supper  or  dinner,  or  was  it  generally  for 
providing  beer  ? — Beer,  and  liquors,  meat,  tobacco, 
and  other  articles. 

7710.  To  any  of  the  voters  that  liked  to  come 
there  ? — ^Yes. 

7711.  Mention  the  names  of  some  of  the  persons  that 
yon  so  treated  ? — There  are  ever  so  many, — George 
Bowers  was  one,  he  polled  against  us,  he  did. 

7712.  What  others  ? — I  cannot  mention  one  quarter 
of  their  names. 

7713.  Mention  some  ? — The  two  Bests,  they  were 

S[oing  to  poll,  only  we  could  not  raise  it  strong  enough 
or  them. 

7714.  Best  and  his  son  ?— No ;  they  are  some  re- 
lations. 

7715.  Where  do  they  live  ? — In  Sherborne  Street, 
I  think,  or  round  about  there  somewhere. 

7716.  Go  on  ?-^Winfleld  and  Fletcher ;  I  cannot 
tell  how  many — all  those  persons  who  came. 

7717.  Did  you  treat  iJl  the  persons  to  whom  yon 
gave  money  ? — Tes. 

7718.  ^d  all  those  persons  to  whom  you  offered 
money  ? — Yes. 

7719.  And  other  persons  besides  whose  names  you 
cannot  recollect  ? — Yes  ;  and  their  wives.  I  did  not 
make  fish  of  one  and  fowl  of  the  other. 

7720.  Besides  those  that  you  treated  at  your  own 
house,  were  there  any  that  yon  treated  at  otiier  public 
houses  ? — Yes. 

7721.  Yon  treated  voters  at  other  public  houses  i* 
— Yee. 

7722.  What  other  public  houses  did  you  go  to  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  ? — One  house  where  I  went 
was  the  Swansea  House,  kept  by  David  Davies.  I 
was  there  two  or  three  times. 

7723.  And  I  suppose  a  good  many  others  besides  ? 
—I  went  into  a  good  many  houses,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  that,  but  to  have  a  drop  myself  sometimes. 

7724.  You  did  not  like  to  confine  yourself  to  your 
own  house  ? — No  ;  I  be  not  one  of  them  sort  that 
likes  to  stop  at  home  and  soak ;  I  like  to  get  out  a 
bit. 


7725.  Do  you  know  any  other  cases  of  bribery 
besides  those  you  hare  mentioned? — There  is  one 
case  I  have  got  to  bring  before  you,  that  is  Mr. 
Wathen  up  at  the  Alms  Houses,  qp  the  London 
Road  ;  he  was  in  my  house. 

7726.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ?— Charles 
Wathen. 

7727.  Is  that  at  St.  Margaret's  hospital  ? — ^Yes. 
He  was  in  my  house  on  the  day  of  the  nomination. 

7728.  What  occurred  then  ? — He  was  fetched  out 
by  a  lot  of  the  Blue  clique,  as  I  call  them — a  lot  of 
roughs,  and  they  ill  used  the  man  very  much. 

7729.  What  did  they  do  to  him  ?— They  lugged 
him  out  of  the  house  by  main  force,  pushed  my  wife 
down  and  several  other  women  as  was  there,  and  took 
him  away,  and  took  him  to  the  King  William,  and  then 
swallowed  him  into  a  fiy,  and  then  drove  him  to  Joe 
Lane's  <m  the  Cheltenham  road,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man kept  crying  out  he  would  not  vote  for  Sir  Bobert 
Garden  all  the  way ;  he  says,  "  I  shall  not  vote  for 
"  him,"  nor  more  he  did  not  vote  for  him. 

7730.  Is  Joe  Lane's  a  public  house  ? — ^No ;  there 
were  several  of  them ;  I  luive  a  list  of  the  names  of 
those  as  was  there,  some  of  them. 

7731.  Some  of  those  who  came  to  your  house  ? — 
Yes,  and  fetched  him ;  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
taking  the  man,  bat  they  must  rob  him  of  half-a- 
crown. 

7732.  Are  the  names  you  have  the  names  of  per- 
sons who  were  active  in  support  of  Sir  Robert  Car- 
den  ?— Yes. 

7733.  Who  were  they  ? — There  is  James  Maysey. 
I  have  a  list  here  {Producing  it)  ;  there  was  a  lot 
more  there  ;  there  was  a  party  dif  fifty  of  them  for 
one  man. 

7734.  Are  these  the  names  {re/erring  to  the  litt)  ? 
—Yes,  those  are  the  principal  ones. 

7735.  Mr.  Obadiah  Clutterbuck  ?— Yes. 

7736.  James  Maysey  ? — ^Yes. 
7787.  G«orge  Leach  ?— Yes. 

7738.  Who  is  he  ?— What  they  call  a  rough. 

7739.  George  Clements  ?— Yes. 

7740.  Who  is  he  ? — A  sweep  down  in  the  West- 
gate  street 

7741.  WilKam  Brown?— Yes. 

7742.  Who  is  he  ?— He  is  a  labourer. 

7743.  Mr.  Collins  ? — ^That  is  this  young  man  {point- 
ing him  out)  that  is  under  here ;  he  was  one. 

7744.  What  is  Collins  ? — He  is  a  butcher's  son. 

7745.  Robert  Blick  ?— He  is  a  plasterer. 

7746.  Is  that  what  you  wish  to  state  upon  that 

rint  ? — Yes,  if  there  is  anything  else  I  can  recollect, 
hope  you  will  give  me  the  liberty  to  come  forward 
and  speak  it 

7747.  Will  you  give  in  a  list  of  all  these  different 
persons  to  whom  you  offered  bribes  and  gave  bribes 
with  their  addresses,  and  the  addresses  of  the  persons 
through  whose  hands  the  money  passed  ?— Yes. 

7748.  {Mr,  Welford).  You  gave  Wifliams,  the 
pipemaker,  21.  ? — ^Yes ;  I  considered  that  was  for  the 
day's  wOTk. 

7749.  He  would  not  have  voted  if  yon  had  not 
given  him  the  21.  ? — Yes,  I  believe  he  would. 

7750.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  mean  his  work 
was  worth  21.  ? — He  had  a  load  of  pipes  to  be  off  with. 

7761.  {Mr  Welford.)  Tobacco  pipes  ?— Yes  ;  he  is 
a  pipe  manufacturer.  I  told  him  I  would  make  it  oat 
if  he  would  stop  and  vote,  and  so  I  gave  him  the  21. 


Thokas  BOBnrsoN  sworn  and  examined. 


7752.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  a  corn-merchant  ? 
-Yes. 

7753.  You  were  actively  engaged  in  supporting  the 
Liberal  candidates  at  the  last  election  ? — I  was  to  a 
considerable  extent  engaged.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
should  call  myself  very  actively  engaged  until  the 
last  two  days. 

7754.  How  much  money  altogether  did  you  receive 
from  different  parties  for  the  purpose  of  the  election  ? 
—J   have   a  rough    meouirudam    fa«r«  irhioh..  1 


have  written  from  raoollection.  I  reo«ved  SOI. 
from  Mr.  Abell,  a  solicitor,  and  of  Mr.  Payne  I  re- 
ceived 95/. 

7755.  Mr.  Payne  the  stonemason  ? — Yes,  and  I 
have  made  several  other  payments  beyond  that 
amount 

7756.  Tell  us  what  you  receiyed  ? — ^I  received  .w> 
other  money  from  any  party  during  the  Section  wim 
the  exception  of  that  .       .,  . .  i 
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'  77fi7.  H»d  70a  no  monej  &aai  Brewer  M<mk  ?— 
No. 

•  7758.  {Mr.  Welford.)  From  Mr.  Wilton  ?-kNo. 

-  7759.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  sore  70a  had  ho 
money  firom  Brewer  Monk  ?— Yes,  quite  sure ;  rather 
the  reverse. 

7760.  I  do  not  ask  yon  what  the  balance  would  be, 
but  whether  in  any  way  yon  did  not  receire  any 
money  from  Brewer  Monk  ?—J!  did  not 

7761.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  a  person 
named  Roberts  ?— I  did  not. 

7762.  Yon  say  all  you  received  was  60/.  and  95/.  ? 
-*-That  was  all  the  money  I  received  from  any  party 
during  the  election. 

7763.  How  did  you  dispose  of  that  money  ?~-I 
think  it  would  be  as  well  to  add  that  I  have  spent 
more  money  than  that ;  I  wish  to  disclose  everything 
to  you ;  I  bAvs  spent  altogether  money  ont  of  my  own 
pocket  to  the  amount  of  140/. 

7764.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Over  and  above  those  two 
sums  ? — Over  and  above  those  two  sums ;  and  I  will 
now  give  you  the  way  in  which  I  have  expended 
the  money.  I  gave  Payne  who  advanced  the  961.  to 
me  25/.  of  it  back,  or  rather  I  may  say  returned 
it ;  it  came  to  the  sMne  thing.  I  gave  a  person  named 
Ayers  15/. 

7765.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — I  think  it  is 
John  ;  he  is  a  young  man. 

7766.  What  is  he  ?— A  haulier.  I  gave  a  Mr. 
James  Jeffs,  a  gilder  in  Southgate-street,  15/.  I  gave 
a  person  named  Ball,  15/. ;  George  Ball  I  think  ;  I 
am  not  quite  sure  of  the  Christian  name. 

7767.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — 15/.,  and  I 
gave  William  Henley  25/.  I  gave  Mr.  Joseph  Moss 
the  builder,  40/. ;  and  I  gave  Mr.  Roberts  the  solicitor, 
48/.,  and  I  gave  to  young  Mr.  Payne,  junior  (I  do 
not  know  his  Christian  name),  10/. 

7768.  Is  that  a  son  of  Payne  the  stonemason? — Yes, 
William  Payne,  I  think  it  is.  I  gave  Brewer  Monk, 
as  near  as  I  can  possibly  calculate,  25/.  I  kept  no 
account  from  the  excitement  of  the  moment  {  I  could 
not  say  to  a  few  pounds,  but  as  near  as  I  can  say,  25/. 
I  gave  Mr.  Thomas  Biggs  (I  think  his  Christian 
name  is  Thomas),  40/. 

7769.  What  is  Biggs  ? — A  tobacconist ;  and  I 
nive  a  person  named  Orton,  71.  I  do  not  know  his 
Christian  name.  Those  are  all  the  sums  I  spent, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

7770.  Did  you  give  to  Mr.  Payne,  the  stonemason, 
25/.  to  purchase  votes  ? — You  may  call  it  that  if  you 
please,  but  I  found  in  the  course  of  our  canvass  that 
the  Conservatives  were  offering  our  own  party  con- 
siderable snms,  and  I  looked  upon  it  rather  that  I  gave 
the  money  to  secure  our  own  voters  from  going  over 
to  the  other  side  ;  I  heard  it  from  all  quarters,  and  T 
think  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  and  in  the  course 
of  this  investigation  I  dare  say  that  will  be  pretty 
well  proved. 

7771.  Were  not  representations  made  to  you  by 
persons  who  went  out  canvassing,  and  did  you  not 
find  in  your  own  canvass,  that  a  certain  number  of 
persons  held  back  from  promising  on  either  side  ? — 
I  was  engaged  a  good  deal  out  of  town ;  I  think  I 
was  ont  every  day  during  the  canvass,  except  on  the 
nomination  day  and  the  election  day,  with  some  people. 

7772.  Did  you  not  understand  from  canvassers  and 
persons  who  came  to  yon  for  money  that  there 
were  a  number  of  voters  that  could  not  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  either  party,  who  were  holding  back 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  most  they  could  ? — 
There  were  a  few,  not  a  considerable  nnmber. 

7773.  As  regards  those  persons  who  held  back  you 
could  not  say  wat  the  money  was  given  to  them  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  their  votes  as  votes  belonging 
to  your  party  ? — Representations  were  made  to  me 
that  certain  parties  were  offering  considerable  snms 
to  onr  voters  ;  they  did  not  go  into  neunes  and  details, 
but  that  was  what  was  represented  to  me ;  and  I 
advanced  this  money  to  secure  our  own  men ;  I  knew 
the  temptation  was  great  when  a  5/.  or  10/.  note  was 
offered  to  them  to  go  over  to  the  other  party. 


7774.  You  did  not  make  any  inquiry  as  to  the    T.  J^iMum. 

accuracy  of  the  statements  made  to  you  ?— ^0,  it  

was  general  report,  from  most  of  the  people  engaged     *  0«*- 1859. 

on  the  canvass  ;  I  did  not  know  it  of  my  own  &ow*     "~"~" 

ledge. 

7775.  I  ask  you  again  whether  you  let  Mr.  Payne 
have  that  money  for  the  purchase  of  votes  ? — I  con- 
sidered it  was  for  securing  our  own  voters  and  nothing 
more. 

7776.  It  was  to  be  paid  to  the  voters  as  an  induce- 
ment to  ^em  to  vote  for  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  ? — 
Yes ;  it  was  to  induce  them  to  vote  for  Price  and 
Monk  and  to  keep  them  from  voting  on  the  other  side. 
I  knew  them  to  be  true  Liberals. 

7777.  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  their 
minds  ? — ^I  knew  they  were  offered  a  sum  of  money 
by  the  other  party,  and  that  if  we  did  not  give  it  we 
should  lose  them. 

7778.  Would  you  have  given  them  that  sum  if  you 
had  not  thought  it  was  necessary  to  influence  their 
minds  and  to  influence  their  votes? — I  knew  the  Con- 
servatives were  offering  parties  5/.  and  10/.,  and  I 
gave  this  money  to  be  distributed  among  those 
voters  to  keep  them  on  our  side.  I  certainly  should 
not  have  given  the  money,  or  advanced  it,  if  I  had 
not  been  told  that  the  other  side  were  making  very 
considerable  promises.  That  was  the  only  thing 
that  made  me  do  it ;  I  knew  we  had  been  completely 
sold  in  1857,  and  I  did  not  consider  we  ought  to  be 
this  time. 

7779.  Did  you  expect  that  the  payment  of  that 
money  would  obtain  Uie  votes  of  the  persons  to  whom 
the  money  was  paid  ? — I  expected  it  would  secure 
their  votes. 

7780.  Is  there  any  doubt  that  you  intended  that  their 
votes  should  be  purchased  ?  Was  it  to  be  a  bribe  or 
was  it  not  to  be  a  bribe  ? — ^It  was  to  secure  the  votes; 
yon  may  call  it  a  bribe  ;  I  dare  say  it  is  one  and  the 
same  thing.  I  tell  you  what  occurred  to  my  mind  at 
the  moment,  and  the  inducement  that  made  me  do  as 
I  did. 

7781.  Did  you  know  who  the  persons  were  for 
whom  you  paid  that  25/.  to  Mr.  Payne  ? — I  did  not. 
I  paid  it  to  the  parties.  I  gave  it  them  and  did  not 
trouble  further  about  it. 

7782.  Does  the  same  observation  apply  to  the  15/. 
yon  paid  to  Mr.  Ayers  ?  Did  you  know  for  whom 
that  money  was  intended  ? — No ;  no  names  were 
mentioned  to  me  in  any  case. 

7788.  As  to  Jeffs's  case  do  you  say  the  same? — Yes; 
the  same  thing  applies  to  every  case ;  yon  may  take 
one  answer  for  all. 

7784.  You  gave  these  various  sums  to  the  parties 
you  have  mentioned  without  inqairing  among  whom 
they  were  to  be  distributed  ? — I  heard  from  several 
persons  and  knew  that  offers  were  being  made  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  the  other  side,  and  that  there 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  voters  together 
for  Price  and  Monk  unless  money  was  forthcoming, 
and  under  those  considerations  I  advanced  these  sums. 

7785.  Do  you  know  a  person  named  David  Lane  ? 
—I  do. 

7786.  A  bootmaker  ?— Yes. 

7787.  He  came  to  you  did  he  not? — He  came 
hurriedly  into  the  committee  room  in  the  excitement 
of  the  election,  and  said  something  to  me  about 
certain  voters  he  was  anxious  to  secure.  I  did  not 
know  the  parties  or  anything  at  all  about  them,  and 
had  no  communication  with  Mr.  Lane  previously. 
All  I  said  was,  "  Do  the  best  you  can."  In  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  I  said  that. 

7788.  Did  he  mention  to  you  the  name  of  John  Dix 
and  three  others  ? — He  said  there  were  three  or  four, 
I  would  not  say  he  did  or  did  not  mention  any  name, 
bat  I  do  not  recollect  the  name.  He  represent^ 
there  were  certain  voters  he  was  anxious  tf*McSie, 
and  I  said,  "Do  the  best  you  cli'.''  He  quite  acci- 
dentally met  me.  I  do  not  know  why  he  should  have 
come  to  me  more  than  anybody  else. 

7789.  He  did  not  come  to  you  as  being  a  more 
aotire  person  than  others  ?->CertaiBly  not 
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■  7790.  Did  y<m  oflffer  any  money  to  any  person  for  a 
vote  ?— The  only  person  I  was  at  all  concerned  with 
during  this  election  or  any  other  was  a  man  named 
Thomas  Erans.  I  never  directly  gave  a  man  money 
for  his  vote  in  all  my  life  ;  and  this  is  the  first  elec- 
tion that  ever  I  had  anything  to  do  with  in  any  way. 

7791.  Ton  authorized  Orton  to  pay  him  7/.  did  you 
not  ? — ^In  reference  to  that  case  I  think  it  will  be  well 
for  me  to  say 

7792.  First  answer  my  question — did  yon  authorise 
Orton,  the  railway  clerk,  to  pay  Thomas  Evans  71.  ? 
—I  did. 

7793.  Did  you  give  the  money  for  that  porpoee  ?— 
Yes. 

7794.  Then  as  regards  Orton  your  observation  is 
not  accurate  Uiat  you  did  not  know  the  name  of  the 
voter  ? — In  that  case  it  is  somewhat  different;  that 
is  the  only  case,  and  I  should  like  befcM-e  the  inquiry 
is  over  to  give  you  my  reasons  and  a  little  further 
explanation  in  reference  to  that. 

7795.  You  shall  do  so  presently.  You  went  to  see 
Evans  at  Tewkesbury  did  you  not  ? — No. 

7796.  At  Evesham  ? — It  is  my  usual  habit  to  attend 
the  Evesham  oom-market  every  Monday,  and  by 
accident  I  met,  or  rather  saw,  Evans  at  the  railway 
station ;  when  I  gave  my  ticket  he  was  leaning  against 
the  gate.  That  was  the  first  I  saw  of  him,  and  that 
was  how  I  came  to  seo  him.  I  did  not  go  there  on 
purpose. 

7797.  Did  you  tell  him  you  had  been  running  all 
over  the  country  after  him  ? — Certainly  not. 

7798.  You  saw  him  accidentally  ? — I  saw  him 
accidentally. 

7799.  Did  you  hold  out  any  inducement  to  him  to 
vote  by  saying  you  would  procure  him  a  situation  ? — 
I  did  not. 

7800.  I  mean  a  situation  on  any  railway  ? — I  did 
not.  I  understand  you  are  alluding  to  this  particular 
meeting  ? 

7801.  I  am  alluding  to  any  meeting  ? — I  promised  ; 
however  I  held  out  some  inducement  to  him.  He 
represented  to  me  that  he  was  very  badly  off,  that  he 
hi^  been  out  of  a  situation  for  a  very  long  time,  that 
he  had  a  wife  and  family,  that  he  bad  known  me  for 
a  long  time  and  how  exceedingly  obliged  he  would 
be  to  me  if  I  could  do  anyth^ig  for  him. 

7802.  Was  that  before  or  after  you  had  spoken  to 
him  about  his  vote  ? — It  was  after  I  had  asked  him 
for  his  vote.  I  think  that  was  the  first  thing  I  said 
to  him,  "  I  understand  you  are  a  voter,"  and  asked 
him  fcMT  his  vote. 

7803.  What  did  you  say  upon  that  ? — I  told  him 
there  were  a  great  many  clerks  and  messengers  and 
one  thing  and  another  wanting  at  the  committee  room, 
and  that  if  he  was  so  badly  off  and  wanted  a  situation 
if  nothing  particular  turned  up  I  would  ask  the  par- 
ties engaged,  and  if  I  could  get  him  employed  in  that 
way  I  would  do  it.  I  thought  perhaps  the  election 
seemed  likely  to  be  some  time  about,  and  that  he  might 
pick  up  3/.  or  41.  in  that  way. 

7804.  Was  that  the  only  employment  you  offered 
him  ? — ^That  was  the  only  employment  I  offered  him, 
I  did  not  offer  him  that.  1  merely  said  that  if  I 
could  I  would ;  and  that  I  would  make  a  representa- 
tion. 

7805.  But  there  was  nothing  said  about  your  pro- 
curing for  him  any  permanent  employment  ? — No  ; 
he  represented  to  me  that  he  had  been  discharged 
from  the  railway,  and  said  something  about  its  having 
been  represented  that  he  had  been  implicated  in  some 
iheft  of  some  hampers,  that  he  was  entirely  innocent 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  that  he  did  not 
consider  he  had  been  used  well.  That  was  the  repre- 
sentation he  made  to  me. 

7806.  Did  you  ever  authorize  any  other  person  to 
make  him  any  offer  of  employment  or  promise  of  a 
situation  ? — Certainly  not. 

7807.  Do  you  know  a  person  named  Fluck,  a  corn- 
merchant  in  Tewkesbury  ? — Yes. 

7808.  Did  you  ever  request  him  to  make  any  com- 
munication to  Thomas  ^v^s  abpift  ^y  employment 


or  situation  ?— No ;  when  I  was  in  Evesham  I  asked 
certain  parties,  having  seen  Evans  there  on  the  pre- 
vious Monday,  whether  Evans  was  there,  and  they 
said  he  was  gone  back  to  Tewkesbury,  and  I  merely 
asked  Mr.  Fluck  if  he  was  in  Tewkesbary,  and  if  he 
knew  him. 

7809.  Was  that  all  ? — And  to  say  I  had  inquired 
for  him  ;  nothing  more  than  that ;  it  was  quite  by 
accident  I  asked  the  question.  I  knew  ho  was  from 
Tewkesbury,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  him. 

7810.  How  came  you  to  give  Orton  7/.  for  Thomas 
Evans's  vote  ? — The  man  Evans  represented  to  me 
that  he  was  very  badly  off,  and  said  that  if  I  could  do 
anything  for  him  he  should  be  very  much  obliged  ; 
and  how  this  money  first  came  up  was,  that  I  said 
that  if  he  went  on  the  oonmiittee  I  thought  he  might 
get  something  like  3/.  or  4/.,  or  I  might  have  sud  SI., 
during  the  election,  which  I  thought  might  last  a 
month  ;  and  when  that  sum  was  once  started,  it 
seemed  to  be  floating  on  his  mind  that  if  he  could 
get  it  in  any  way  without  being  on  the  committee, 
he  should  be  satisfied,  and  he  would  rather  not  be  on 
the  committee  ;  and  he  positively  promised  (though  I 
understand  he  has  denied  it)  most  faithfully,  without 
any  reservation,  that  he  would  vote  for  Price  and 
Monk. 

7811.  Did  yon  ever  tell  him  you  would  put  him 
down  in  your  book  for  5/.  ? — No. 

7812.  Did  he  ever  say  to  yon  that  5/.  would  be  of 
no  use  to  him  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  ;  I  never  re- 
collect mentioning  any  further  sum  than  5/.  to  him, 
and  I  quite  understood  him  to  be  satisfied  with  that 
amount ;  and  how  that  5/.  first  originated  waa,  that 
I  thought  we  might  secure  him  H.  or  51.  if  he  went 
on  the  committee.  The  election  was  likely  to  last 
some  time,  and  I  thought  it  would  perhaps  come  up 
to  that. 

7813.  Did  you  say  to  him  at  any  time,  "  If  you 
"  will  vote  for  Price  and  Monk,  Mr.  Monk  will  get 
"  you  on  the  line  again  :  I  will  guarantee  you  that '(" 
— ^Most  certainly  not. 

7814.  Nothing  of  the  sort  ? — ^Nothing  of  the  sort. 

7815.  Did  you  ask  him  to  write  to  you  ? — On  our 
first  interview  he  told  me  that  I  was  the  first  party 
that  had  applied  to  him  for  his  vote,  and  I  said  to 
him,  "  I  do  not  know  what  your  principles  are,  Evans ; 
"  if  you  are  a  Liberal  I  want  you,  if  you  possibly  can, 
"  to  give  a  vote  for  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk."  He 
said  to  me  then  that  I  was  the  first  party  that  bad 
canvassed  him,  and  that  he  would  consider  it  over  ; 
he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  then  ;  and  I  think  we 
walked  up  the  station  yard  together.  We  had  about 
five  or  six  minutes  conversation,  and  he  said  he  was 
engaged  with  an  omnibus,  and  could  not  stop  any 
longer.  I  said,  "  You  will  think  the  thing  over,  and 
"  write  to  meiduring  the  week." 

7816.  Did  you  tell  him  you  had  requested  Mr. 
Fluck,  a  corn-dealer  at  Tewkesbury,  to  go  to  his 
house,  and  tell  him  that  if  he  would  come  to  Gloucester 
and  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  you  had  got  a  situation 
for  him  In  view  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

78  L7.  Not  at  any  time  ? — ^No,  I  did  not. 

7818.  Did  you  ask  him  to  come  to  the  "  Fountain," 
and  meet  you  on  the  day  of  the  nomination  ? — ^I 
did ;  I  accidentally  met  him  at  the  Cross.  I  was 
coming  down  by  the  Cross,  and  he  came  across 
the  street  to  me.  In  fact,  I  could  have  no  rest  for 
the  man  after.  Instead  of  my  looking  after  him, 
as  he  represented,  he  was  hunting  me,  so  that  I  could 
have  no  rest  for  tlie  man.  He  came  to  my  office,  and 
to  my  house,  and  everywhere.  I  did  not  want  to  look 
after  the  man.  I  merely  wished  to  canvass  him  and 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him  ;  but  I  have  since 
heard,  from  pretty  g^ood  authority,  that  he  was  a 
plant  put  upon  me  by  Mr.  Whithorn  (and  I  suppose 
Mr.  Lovegrove)  to  endeavour  to  tempt  me  to  do  that 
which  was  wrong. 

7819.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  Mr. 
Whithorn  ? — He  never  said  a  word  to  me  about  Mr. 
Whithorn.  He  told  me  when  I  saw  him  first  that 
I  was  the  fir^t  who  had  canvaased  him,  and  he  was 
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to  gire  me  the  preferenoe.  I  msked  him  if  his  prin- 
eiples  were  Liberal,  and  he  said  ihej  were,  and  I  told 
him  mine  were  Liberal. 

7820.  And  he  gave  70U  the  prefwence  did  he  not  ? 
— ^I  did  not  consider  that  he  did.  There  is  rerj  much 
in  that  evidence  that  I  am  prepared  to  contradict 
There  is  no  getting  over  the  fact  that  he  had  the 
money,  bat  there  is  a  verj  different  face  put  npon 
it  I  was  drawn  into  the  thing  quite  unaware.  I 
never  intended  it ;  it  was  a  regular  plant  on  me, 
which  I  hope  will  come  out  in  the  course  of  this 
inqniiy. 

7821.  Tou  had  no  further  communication  with  hira 
after  the  polling  ? — No,  I  never  meant  to  have  aay 
d>lng  to  do  with  him  after  the  canvassing,  but  he 
was  pressed  upon  me.  I  can  assure  you  I  did  not 
lock  after  the  man  after  the  first  time  I  canvassed 
him.  I  found  on  the  following  Monday  when  I  went 
there  that  he  had  left,  and  I  never  expected  to  see 
anything  more  of  him..  I  just  asked  iix.  Bluck  if 
he  was  going  to  Tewkesbury ;  on  the  next  morning 
he  came  to  my  office  and  wanted  to  see  me.  I  had 
no  idea  of  his  coming,  and  he  kept  pestering  me  in 
ibe  way  I  described  till  the  election  was  over.  I 
never  looked  after  him,  he  kept  looking  after  me,  and 
I  could  have  no  rest  for  him. 

7822.  Is  there  anything  else  you  can  mention  to  the 
Commissioners  with  reference  to  this  last  election  ?-~ 
Ko,  there  is  nothing  further  that  I  am  aware  of  at 
alL  I  think  you  mil  observe  that  the  two  amounts 
I  have  handed  in  to  you  do  not  exactly  correspond. 

7823.  What  is  the  difference  ? — I  think  there  is 
251.  difierence.  I  cannot  account  for  all  the  money 
by  25/. ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  not  wonder 
much  at  that ;  in  the  excitement  of  the  election  we 
were  giving  pounds  here  and  shillings  there,  that  one 
did  not  keep  an  account  ot  or  expect  to  be  called  on 
to  account  for.  I  have  simply  to  add  that  this  is  the 
only  election  that  I  hare  had  anything  to  do  with. 

7824.  Yon  did  not  take  part  in  the  election  of 
1857  ? — Vo,  I  merely  gave  my  vote :  and  the  only 
reason  that  induced  me  to  do  it  this  time  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  Liberal  party  were  treated  in 
this  city  in  1857.  Sir  Kobert  Garden  came  down 
with  professions  of  purity  in  his  month,  saying,  he 


would  not  spend  a  shilling  to  get  in,  when  it  is  a 
positive  fact  that  his  friends  were  bribing  to  an 
enormous  extent ;  they  resorted  to  those  means,  and 
tamed  out  an  old  anil  tried  representative  of  ours, 
who  had  worn  his  hair  grey  in  our  service,  and  I  was 
much  annoyed  at  the  manner  in  which  we  were 
treated,  and  resolved  that  at  the  next  election  I 
would  do  what  I  legitimately  could  to  turn  him 
out 

7825.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  paid  these  sums  that  you 
have  mentioned  to  us  to  the  different  people  whose 
names  yon  have  given,  in  order  that  they  should  be 
paid  to  voters  ? — I  cannot  describe  it  in  any  other 
way  whatever.  Whatever  construction  you  put 
upon  it,  I  give  you  the  honest  truth  of  what  was 
aa  my  mind  at  the  time  I  did  it.  I  was  informed  by 
people  I  thought  I  could  depend  on,  that  ofiers  to  a 
considerable  extent  were  being  made,  and  that  our  men 
were  being  tempted  in  every  possible  way,  and  I 
advanced  that  money  simply  to  secure  our  own 
voters,  because  I  knew  that  if  we  could  do  that  we 
had  a  large  majority  in  this  city,  and  could  return 
two  Libettil  representatives. 

7826.  You  considered  that  voters  you  thought 
Tours  were  offered  bribes,  and  that  if  you  did  not 
bribe  them  on  your  side  the  other  side  would  take 
them  from  you  ? — ^Yes. 

7827.  And  therefor^  you  advanced  this  money  for 
the  purpose  of  bribery? — It  is  the  same  thing  ;  it  was 
to  secure  our  men.  I  am  satisfied  there  is  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  Liberal  voters  in  this  city,  and 
if  the  electors  were  polled  to-morrow  morning  by  the 
ballot,  I  am  sure  that  two  Liberal  representatives 
would  be  elected  by  a  large  majority ;  and  I  resolved 
that  I  would  allow  no  longer,  so  far  as  my  humble 
efforts  could  help  it,  that  the  minority  should 
tyrannise  over  the  majority. 

7828.  {Mr.  rutgerald.)  You  did  not  consider  that 
bribery  ? — You  may  put  what  construction  you  like 
upon  it. 

7829.  The  Commissioners  ask  you  what  construction 
you  put  on  it  ?^0f  course  it  is  bribery. 

7830.  Have  you  ever  been  repaid  any  of  this  money? 
— Not  a  farthing.    I  have  never  asked  for  it. 


T.BMmim. 
4  Oct  IMS. 


John  Atess  sworn  and  examintd. 


J.  Ajftn. 


7831.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  are  you  ?— A  halller. 

7832.  Where  do  you  live  ? — At  High  Orchard. 

7833.  Did  you  receive  any   money  at   the  last 
election  ?— I  <Ud. 

7834.  From  whom  ? — I  received   15/.   from  Mr. 
Bobinson  and  15/.  from  Mr.  Bryon. 

7835.  Mr.  Jefferson  Bryon  ?— Yes. 

7836.  Did  you  receive  any  more  ? — I  did  not. 

7837.  How  did  you  apply  it  ? — la  treating  and 
bribing. 

7838.  Who  did  you  bribe  ?— Henry  Rees  with  21. 

7839.  Where  does  he  live  ?— He  lives,  I  think,  in 
Northgate  Street. 

7840.  What  did  you  pay  him  the  2/.  for  ?— For  his 
vote. 

7841.  To  vote  for  whom  ?— For  Price  and  Monk. 

7842.  Who  else  did  you  pay  ? — His  father,  Henry 
Bees,  2/. 

7843.  Where  does  he  live  ? — At  Littleworth. 

7844.  Was  that  to  vote  for  Price  and  Monk? — ^Yes. 

7845.  Whose  ?— Beiyamin  Schollard,  4/. 

7846.  To  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ?— Yes. 

7847.  Who  else   did   you   pay? — Charles  Ford, 
junior,  21. 

7848.  Where  does  he  live  ?— At  High  Orchard. 

7849.  To  vote  for  Price  and  Monk?  —  Yes,  for 
Price  and  Monk. 

7850.  Who  else  ?— William  Davis,  I  think  it  is. 

7851.  How  much  did  you  pay  him?— -5/. 

7852.  To  purchase  his  vote  ? — ^Yes. 

7853.  For    Price  and    Monk  ?— For  Price   and 
Monk. 


7854.  Who  ebe  ?~ William  Griffiths. 

7855.  Where  does  he  live  ? — At  High  Orchard. 

7856.  How  much  did  you  pay  him  ? — 21.  10«. 

7857.  For  his  vote  ?— Yes, 

'  7858.  For  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes. 

7859.  Did  you  pay  any  one  else  ? — ^No  money  ;  I 
treated  them. 

7860.  Who  did  you  treat  ? — I  treated  all  those  and 
many  others  and  their  friends  when  I  met  them  to- 
gether. 

7861.  Can  you  mention  any  others  ? — Many ;  I 
could  not  tell  exactly  who.  I  spent  5  guineas  one 
night  at  one  house. 

7862.  What  house  was  that  ?— The  Goat  Inn. 

7863.  Was  that  in  treating  voters  ? — Voters  and 
non-voters  and  their  wives  and  so  on  ;  there  was  a 
whole  house  fulL 

7864.  Did  you  pay  for  that  at  the  time  ? — ^Yes,  I 
did  ;  that  is,  the  next  morning  I  paid  for  it 

7865.  Did  you  pay  any  more  money  in  treating  ? — 
Oh  yes,  I  spent  the  remainder  of  the  money  in  treat- 
ing myself  and  others. 

7866.  Do  the  sums  you  have  mentioned  make  up 
the  two  sums  of  15/.  ? — I  think  so  ;  it  would  be  27/. 
15«. 

7867.  That  is  including  the  5  guineas  ? — ^Yes. 

7868.  And  the  rest  you  spent  in  drinking  ? — Yes. 

7869.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  How  much  of  the  money 
did  you  spend  in  bribery  ?—22l.  10«.  I  beg  pardon, 
I  lent  J.  P.  Jeffs  5/. 

7870.  (Mr.  Welford.)  What  is  he  ?— A  carver  and 
gilder.     I  lent  it  to  him. 

Aa3 
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J.  Ayer$.  7871.  Did  he  ask  you  for  it  ?— He  did. 

7872.  For  what  pnrpoee? — I  belieTe  it  was  to  pur- 

4  OotMSW.     chage  a  vote. 

■~~~~~~         7873.  Did  he  mention  the  name  of  the  voter  whoee 
vote  he  was  about  to  purchase  ? — ^He  did. 

7874.  Who  was  it  ? — James  Ireland,  I  think,  was 
the  name  ;  it  was  Ireland  at  all  events. 

7875.  By  whose  directions  did  you  make  these  pur- 
chases of  votes  ? — I  had  no  particular  direction  in  the 
matter. 

7876.  Ton  were  a  volunteer  ? — I  made  myself  as 
busy  as  I  could  ;  I  did  all  I  could. 

7877.  Were  you  a  member  of  any  committee  ? — 
No ;  I  met  like  others  on  purpose  to  see  what  we 
could  do  for  the  best. 

7878.  Had  you  any  particular  district  ? — No ;  of 
course  I  did  what  I  could  among  those  I  knew. 

7879.  Most  of  these  people  you  knew? — ^I  knew 
tkem  alL 

7880.  Were  they  out-voters,  or  in  the  town  ? — In 
the  city. 

7881.  Freemen  or  householders  ? — ^I  do  not  think 
they  were  freemen.  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  were 
freemen. 

7882.  When  did  you  pay  them  ? — At  the  time. 

7883.  On  the  day  of  the  election  ? — Yes. 

7884.  Or  before  ? — I  paid  two  after  they  had  polled, 
and  the  rest,  I  think  I  paid  before  they  polled. 

7885.  Did  you  get  promises  of  their  votes  before 
you  paid  them  ? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

7886.  When  you  had  the  two  sums  of  15/.  you  had 
received  their  promises  ? — ^Yes,  I  had. 

7887.  And  you  knew  their  prices  ? — Of  course  I 
did;  the  reason  I  had  this  money  was,  because 
Stamper,  and  a  man  named  Cooper,  were  continually 
going  about,  tempting  them  with  money  to  vote  for 
Sir  Robert  Garden ;  and  every  time  I  saw  them,  they 
told  me  they  were  bound  to  have  some  little,  if  it 
were  not  much  ;  they  did  not  want  so  much  off  us  as 
if  they  voted  for  the  Tory  party,  but  they  tempted 
them  with  5/.  and  10/.,  and  I  had  them  for  these  small 


sums ;  I  considered  them  saaII  in  eonparison  witfa, 
\^hat  the  others  offered  to  give  them ;  I  left  51.  on 
the  table  for  one  man,  and  he  would  not  accept  it,  it 
Was  not  high  enough. 

7888.  Who  was  that?— That  was  a  vaaa  named 
Thomas  Gardner. 

7889.  Where  did  yon  leave  it  ? — At  his  house ; 
that  was  on  the  morning  of  the  polling;  I  went  the 
first  thing  ;  he  said  he  could  not  eome  then ;  I  said 
I  would  ^1  again,  I  called  again  in  about  an  hour, 
and  put  the  note  on  the  table,  and  UAA  him  I  should 
bo  pleased  if  he  would  come  and  poll,  and  he  called 
me  into  his  kitchen,  and  he  said  he  readly  could  not  as 
he  knew  he  could  get  10/.  from  the  ol^r  party,  for 
he  said  Stamper  had  been  after  him  many  times ; 
however,  I  knew  I  had  no  more  money  to  g^ve  him. 

7890.  What  did  you  tell  him  ?— I  told  him  I  conld 
not  give  him  any  more,  simply  because  I  had  no  more, 
if  I  had  the  wish. 

7891.  You  had  exhausted  what  you  had  ?— Ye^ 
within  a  few  shillings. 

7892.  Did  you  take  up  the  money  again?— I  was 
about  to  pick  up  the  money,  and  the  wife  asked  me  if 
the  note  was  a  good  one,  and  said  she  should  prefer 
having  the  cash  if  he  voted. 

7893.  What  Gardner  is  that  ?— Thomas  Gardner, 
of  High  Orchard. 

7894.  What  is  he  ?— A  shipwright. 

7895.  And  his  wife  gave  you  the  money  back  again  ? 
— ^I  said,  "  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  yon,  it  is  some- 
"  thing  I  have  just  put  down  ;"  so  I  took  it  up  again 
and  put  it  in  my  pocket  and  walked  away  ;  he  sent 
after  me  many  times  after  that  to  come  and  poll  him, 
but  I  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 

7896.  How  did  he  poll  ?— He  did  not  poll  at  all, 
because  it  had  gone  too  far  then. 

7897.  How  did  you  apply  that  5/.  afterwards  ? — 
That  5/.  I  had  to  bribe  Dfivis  with. 

7898.  He  was  bought  on  the  polling  day?— I  had 
agreed  with  him  before  that. 


Sarah  VaUt, 


Sabah  Yaile  sworn  and  examined. 


7899.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  yon  live  at  Westbury  on 
Severn  ? — ^Yes. 

7900.  Yon  have  a  husband,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

7901.  What  is  his  name? — Samuel  Vaile. 

7902.  And  you  have  two  or  three  sons ;  how  many 
have  you  ? — I  have  four  sons. 

7903.  How  many  of  these  sons  are  voters  for 
Gloucester  ? — All  of  them. 

7904.  Do  you  remember  receiving  16/.  from  Mr. 
Henley  for  their  votes  ? — ^Yes  ;  for  my  husband  and 
one  son  I  received  16/. 

7905.  From  Mr.  Henley?— Yes. 

7906.  For  the  votes  of  your  husband  and  one  of 
your  sons  ? — Yes ;  and  5/.  made  a  present  to  the  one 
that  had  an  accident  happen  to  him  after  Mr.  Henley 
saw  him. 

7907.  Which  of  your  sons  was  it  that  you  received 
a  portion  of  that  money  for  ? — The  5/.? 

7908.  No,  the  16/. r — George  Harris;  and  they 
made  a  present  of  5/. 

7909.  As  a  present  for  the  family  of  another  son  ? 
—Yes  ;  he  had  an  accident  happen  to  him  after  Mr. 
Henley  saw  him. 

7910.  What  was  the  name  of  that  son  who  had  met 
with  an  accident  ? — ^Thomas  George. 

7911.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  money  for 
the  votes  of  your  other  sons  ? — ^No ;  one  of  my  sons 
did  not  receive  anything  at  all ;  the  one  that  is  living 
in  Gloucester. 

7912.  You  received  16/.  from  Mr.  Henley,  and 
51.  for  your  son  who  had  met  with  the  accident  ?— 
Yes. 

7913.  It  was  quite  understood  between  you  and 
Mr.  Henley  that  that  16/.  was  paid  to  you  for  the 
vote  of  yonr  husband  and  the  vote  of  your  son  George 
Harris  Vaile  ? — When  Mr.  Henley  came  to  fetch 
them  he  did  not  pay  the  money  to  my  husband,  it 


was  to  me  ;  he  said  there  was  8/.  for  my  husband, 
and  8/.  for  G«orge  Harris,  and  5/.  for  my  son  that 
had  had  the  accident. 

7914.  Before  Samuel  Vaile  went  to  the  poll  did 
you  tell  him  that  you  had  received  8/.  for  his  vote  ? 
— No ;  I  did  not  name  it  to  him,  because  he  was 
upstairs  getting  ready  to  come,  and  he  went  out  and 
I  did  not  see  bun  or  give  him  the  money  at  all. 

7915.  You  did  not  tell  your  husband  or  your  son ' 
Greorge  Harris  Vaile  that  yon  had  received  8/.  for 
each  of  their  votes  ? — No  ;  I  did  not  tell  him  till  a 
long  time  afterwards  that  I  bad  received  it. 

7916.  Did  they  know  that  you  had  made  an  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Henley  that  they  should  receive  8/. 
8  piece  for  their  votes  ? — I  dare  say  they  was  aware 
of  it. 

7917.  Did  they  know  it  from  you  ?— No,  I  did  not 
tell  them. 

7918.  Before  the  money  was  received  ? — No,  I  did 
not  tell  them. 

7919.  Did  you  not  tell  them  that  you  had  had  any 
conversation  with  Mr.  Etenley  about  it  ?— Mr.  Henley 
saw  them ;  if  he  did  not  see  George  Harris,  he  saw 
my  husband,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  when  he 
came  after  them. 

7920.  When  Mr.  Henley  was  there  did  he  see  your 
husband  and  yourself  ?— Yes. 

7921.  You  were  together  when  he  saw  you  ? — Yes. 

7922.  Did  Mr.  Henley  say  what  he  would  give  for  . 
the  votes  ? — No,  he  did  not :  he  had  left  the  room 
where  we  vras  when  he  gave  the  money  to  me. 

7923.  I  mean  before  that — Mr.  Henley  was  at  your- 
place  more  than  once,  was  he  not  ? — Yes. 

7924.  How  many  times  did  he  come  altogether  ? — 
Once  after  he  saw  my  son  and  asked  him  for  their 
votes,  and  he  came  once  mere,  to  the  best  of  my 
remembrance ;  my  husband  is  not  at  home  from  one 
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week's  end  to  the  other,  from  Mondny  morning  to 
Saturday  night,  and  thej  came  so  m&ay  times  that  I 
eannot  saj. 

7925.  Do  you  remember  before  that  your  husband 
and  your  sons  being  canvassed  by  Mr.  Ward  ? — ^Yes. 

7926.  And  by  Mr.  Clntterbuck  ?— Yes. 

7927.  What  is  Mr.  Ward's  CfaristiaH  name,  is  it 
Mr.  John  Ward  ?— I  know  no  more  than  that  he  is 
Mr.  Ward. 

7928.  And  Mr.  Clntterbnck  ?— Yes. 

7929.  Is  that  Mr.  Clutterbuck  a  solicitor  ?—He  ia 
■what  we  call  a  lawyer. 

7930.  How  many  times  did  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr. 
Clutterbuck  come  to  your  house  ? — I  could  not  say  ; 
they  came  several  times,  but  I  did  not  keep  an  account 
how  often  they  came,  for  I  had  a  great  deal  of  illness, 
and  it  quite  slipped  my  memory  the  times  they  called 
on  as. 

7931.  Did  they  see  your  husband  when  they  came? 
— ^Not  when  they  came  first ;  I  do  not  think  they  did ; 
I  do  not  think  he  was  at  home. 

7932.  Did  they  see  your  husband  and  yonr  sons  at 
any  time  when  they  came  ? — Yes ;  they  saw  him 
when  they  came,  but  not  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
the  first  time  that  they  came. 

7933.  Bat  they  did  afterwards  ? — Yes,  they  saw 
him  afterwards. 

79a4.  Did  Mr.  Ward  or  Mr.  Clutterbuck  oSaf 
aoy  money  for  the  vote  of  your  husband  ? — Yes  ;  I 
believe  the  first  time  he  said  he  would  give  21.,  and 
then  I  think  (I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  same 
time,  but  to  the  best  of  my  konwledge  it  was),  he 
said  he  would  give  3/. 

7935.  Was  that  Mr.  Ward  or  Mr.  Clutterbuck  ?— 
Mr.  Ward. 

7936.  Was  Mr.  Clutterbock  with  him  at  the  same 
time  ? — ^Yes ;  I  think  he  was  on  one  side  of  the 
house. 

7937.  In  the  same  room  ?  —  No,  we  was  out  of 
doors. 

7938.  Mr.  Ward  told  you  at  one  time  he  would 
give  21.  for  your  husband's  Tote  ? — ^I  do  not  know 
whether  he  said  it  was  for  his  vote  or  not. 

7939.  What  did  he  say  he  would  give  it  for  ? — 
That  he  would  give  that  much,  but  I  could  not  say 
whether  he  said  it  was  for  his  vote  or  not. 

7940.  He  was  to  give  it  what  for  ? — That  was  the 
meaning  of  it,  I  suppose,  but  I  cannot  call  to  remem> 
brance  exactly  what  he  said. 

7941.  Was  he  talking  to  you  about  your  husband's 
vote  ? — Yes,  that  was  what  he  came  for  ;  I  said,  when 
he  came  home  I  would  tell  him  they  had  called. 

7942.  Did  he  say  that  he  had  come  about  your 
husband's  vote  ? — Yes,  ho  came  to  know  whether  he 
was  at  home. 

7943.  He  told  you  at  first  that  he  would  ^ve  2L, 
and  afterwards  he  said  he  would  give  3/.  ?— xes. 

7944.  Did  he  mention  any  other  sum  at  any  other 
time  ? — I  told  him  that  Henley  had  been  up  to  my 
son  who  had  met  with  this  accident,  and  that  we 
had  altered  our  minds,  and  should  go  to  the  other 
puty  to  oblige  Mr.  Henley  ;  we  thought  it  would  be 
much  better  perhaps  to  do  so,  as  my  son  had  had  such 
a  bad  accident ;  and  then  I  thought  I  would  t^  Mr. 
Clutterbuck  and  Mr.  Ward  not  to  trouble  themselves 
to  come  any  more  to  fetch  my  husband,  as  he  was 
not  going  to  vote  for  that  party,  and  I  met  him  on 
the  road  and  told  Mr.  Ward.  I  told  him  I  was 
going  to  Gloucester ;  he  asked  me  to  get  up  and 
ride ;  I  said  I  did  not  wish  to  do  so,  as  we  were  not 
going  to  oblige  him ;  he  told  me  to  get  up,  and  I  got 
np ;  he  then  told  me  he  would  behave  as  handsome 
M  the  other  party,  let  it  be  as  handsome  as  it  would, 
and  that  if  it  was  10^.  or  20/.  he  would  give  it,  if  we 
would  come  for  that  party. 

7945.  K  your  husband  would  come  ?— Yes,  he  asked 
me  if  I  would  meet  Mr.  Clutterbuck  at  some  inn  at 
Gloucester,  I  forget  whether  it  was  the  New  inn  or 
not ;  I  UAA  him  I  did  not  like  to  meet  Mr.  Clntterbnck, 
I  would  a»eh  tather  net ;  he  said,  "  Would  you  not 
«  like  to  meet  him  P*  I  said,  "No,  I  would  a«l  r«tf 


"  well,  if  I  was  obliged  to  meet  anyone,  I  would     Sar*k  Vaik. 

"  rather  meet  you.      He  told  me  to  go  to  an  inn  at  ~ — ~ 

Gloucester,  I  should  not  like  to  say  what  inn  it  was  ;  ^   ^^' 

I  have  a  bad  memory.     I  am  not  certain  whether  it 

was  the  New  Inn  or  not ;  and  I  was  to  go  down  from 

there  to  my  husband,  but  I  was  so  poorly  and  ill  that 

I  did  not  think  of  doing  so.     I  did  not  acknowledge 

to  him  I  should  not  go,  but  however  I  did  not  go 

ther6. 

7946.  You  say  that  first  2/.  and  then  3L  was  offered ; 
was  any  other  sum  mentioned  by  either  Mr.  Ward  or 
Mr.  Clutterbuck  with  respect  to  the  vote  of  your 
husband? — No  more  than  that  he  said  he  would 
behave  as  handsome  as  the  other  party,  and  give  as 
much  as  the  other  party,  and  that  he  would  give  it  if 
it  was  10/.  or  20/. 

7947.  What  was  he  to  give  that  money  for  ? — If 
my  husband  and  my  son  would  vote  for  that  party. 

7948.  If  they  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Carden,  is 
that  it  ? — Yes. 

7949.  Did  you  say  anythii^  either  to  Mr.  Ward  or 
Mr.  Clutterbuck  about  the  Coopeys  getting  more 
money,  or  having  a  larger  offer  made  to  them  than 
had  been  made  to  you  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  did  ;  I  do 
not  think  I  said  it  to  Mr.  Ward.  I  have  named  since 
that  I  heard  my  husband  say  he  had  been  up  to  his 
friends,  the  Coopeys,  and  that  he  thought  they  would 
have  7/.  or  8/.  given  to  than  ;  I  named  that. 

7960.  Did  you  or  your  husband  say  that  to  either 
Mr.  Ward  or  Mr.  Clutterbuck  ? — ^I  have  said  that  I 
had  heard  that  they  did  give  them  more  ;  I  have 
named  that,  I  believe,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

7951.  What  was  it  that  you  said  to  either  Mr. 
Ward  or  Mr.  Clutterbuck  ;  did  yon  say  anything  to 
them  about  the  Coopeys,  about  what  they  were  to  get 
for  their  votes  ?— No,  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did, 
without  I  might  say,  "  I  believe  you  have  given  them 
"  more  ;"  I  might  say  that. 

7952.  Did  you  say  it? — ^I  cannot  call  to  oiind 
whether  I  did  or  did  not ;  I  should  not  like  to  say. 

7953.  You  came  into  Gloucester  on  the  night  before 
the  polling,  did  you  not ;  the  night  of  the  nomina'tion? 
— ^It  was  late  when  they  came  for  my  husband.  I  did 
not  come  with  him. 

7954.  You  came  the  next  day? — ^I  came  on  the 
morrow.  / 

7955.  Did  you  go  to  a  place  called  the  Sailor^ 
Home  ? — Yes. 

7956.  And  there  you  stopped  during  lh6  day  ? — 
Yes. 

7957.  All  of  you  ? — ^Yes,  some  part  of  the  day ;  we 
did  not  stop  all  day. 

7958.  Did  yCu  receive  anything  at  all  for  the  votes 
of  your  husband  or  of  your  sons  at  the  election  of 
1857  ?— Was  that  the  election  before  the  last  ? 

7959.  Yes,  the  election .  before  this  last  one  ?— 
Yes. 

7960.  How  much  did  you  receive  ? — £3. 

7961.  Three  pounds  altogether  ?— £3  each  of  them, 
all  but  Greorge ;  I  did  not  receive  it  for  my  son 
George. 

7962.  You  received  3/.  for  each  of  the  votes  of 
your  husband,  and  how  many  sons  ? — ^My  two  sons. 

7963.  From  whom  did  you  receive  it  ?— I  could 
not  say  who ;  I  did  not  know  the  person.         , 

7964.  Did  you  not  know  who  gave  you  that  money? 
— No  one  gave  it  to  me  ;  it  was  put  down. 

7965.  Put  down  where  ? — At  the  Upper  George 
upstairs.  It  was  placed  on  some  place  upstairs,  and 
a  man  that  I  did  not  know  came  and  showed  me 
where  to  go,  and  I  was  to  have  it,  to  pick  it  up. 

7966.  It  was  shown  to  you  by  a  man  you -did  not 
know  ?-~Yes,  a  man  I  did  not  know. 

7967.  He  t»ld  you  where  you  were  to  go  and 
pick  it  up  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Clntterbuck  told  me  I  was  to 
go  upstairs,  and  then  this  person  was  up  in  the  room, 
and  showed  me  where  this  money  was ;  there  was 
more  to  be  taken  up  besides  my  sons'  and  my  hus- 
band's. 

7968.  Was  «iat  Mr.  Walter  Clutterbuck  ?— I  did 
not  see  Mrt  -Ward  that  day,  to  toy  knowledge;    '"    * 
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Sarak  VaiU.        7969.  W»8  it  Mr.  Walter  Clutterbuck  ?— Yes,  it 

was  Mr.  Walter  Cutterbuck,  that  was  downstairs ; 

4  Oct.  1859.     I  <^as  to  go  upstairs  to  liold  this  money.     He  did 
'     not  tell  me  that  I  was  to  hold  the  money ;  he  told  me 
to  go  upstairs,  and  this  other  man  told  me  to  hold 
(he  money. 

7970.  How  much  did  you  take  up  ? — I  took  up  my 
husband's  and  two  sons',  and  William  Coopey's,  and 
James  Ashmeade's. 

7971.  Had  yon  seen  at  that  time  (I  am  speaking  of 
the  election  before  this  last  one)  any  person,  and  made 
an  agreement  as  to  the  price  of  your  husband's  vote, 
and  the  votes  of  your  sons? — ^It  is  so  long  back  that  I 
cannot  remember  much  about  it.  I  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  illness  and  cannot  call  to  mind. 

7972.  What  did  you  take  that  money  for? — It  was 
not  arranged  with  me,  only  they  called  upon  me  for 
me  to  hold  this  money  in  my  hand  until  after  they 
had  voted.  They  did  not  have  it  before  they  gave 
their  vote. 

7973.  Who  called  upon  you  ?— Mr.  Clutterbuck 
called  me  to  go  upstairs,  bat  he  did  not  agree  with 
me  there  was  the  party  I  spoke  of  all  together  down* 
stairs  at  the  Upper  George. 

7974.  Do  you  remember  whether  in  1857  Mr. 
Clutterbuck  or  Mr.  Ward  called  upon  you  about  the 
votes  of  your  husband  and  sons  ? — He  might,  but  I 
could  not  call  to  mind  what  was  named  about  it. 

7975.  What  did  you  understand  that  that  money 
which  you  took  up  was  for  ? — Well,  sir,  I  understood 
I  was  to  hold  it  for  them  persons  until  after  they  had 
given  their  votes. 

7976.  For  whom  were  you  to  hold  it  ? — For  them 
to  have  it  after  they  had  given  their  votes  ;  for  each 
person  to  have  it. 

7977.  You  were  to  hold  it  till  they  had  given  their 
votes  to  whom  ? — ^I  have  a  bad  memory  ;  it  was  for 
them  that  was  putting  up  for  the  election  of  the  Blue 
party. 

7978.  Did  you  agree  that  your  husband  and  your 
son  George  should  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden,  if  Mr. 
Ward  would  give  5/.  for  each  vote  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

7979.  I  am  speaking  of  the  last  election,  the  elec- 
tion that  took  place  three  or  four  months  ago  ? — ^No, 
not  to  my  remembrance,  I  did  not  do  so. 

7980.  Tliere  was  no  agreement  as  to  Mr.  Ward 
giving  5/.  for  their  votes? — This  was  not  agreed  with 
me,  it  was  agreed  by  the  parties  together  at  the  Upper 
George  ;  they  only  called  upon  me  to  hold  this  money. 

7981.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  election  before 
this  last  election  ? — Yes. 

7982.  At  the  time  when  you  were  at  the  Upper 
George? — That  was  the  time  before  this  last  election. 

7983.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  your  hus- 
band and  your  sons,  and  Ashmeade  and  Cooper,  had 
not  voted  r — They  had  not  voted,  and  before  I  came 
downstairs  they  were  gone. 

7984.  {Mr.  Welford.)  At  how  many  elections  have 
yon  received  money  for  your  husband's  and  sons' 
votes  ? — Only  three,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance. 

7985.  At  the  last  election  ? — ^Yes. 

7986.  And  the  election  before,  and  the  election 
before  that»f — To  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  but  I 
should  not  like  to  say. 

7987.  You  think,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection, 
you  received  money  for  three  elections  ? — I  might. 

7988.  {Mr.  Fitzgeratd.)    Who  did  you   get   the 


money  from  the  first  time  yon  received  it? — ItwM 
Mr.  Clutterbuck  that  came  for  the  votes. 

7989.  Who  paid  you  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
election  you  speak  of  ? — I  cannot  say ;  I  cannot  call 
to  mind. 

7990.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Hope  being  a  candi- 
date here,  or  being  one  of  the  members  for  this 
borough  ? — ^No,  I  do  not,  at  the  present  time ;  I  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  illness. 

7991.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  the  Blue  party  buy  the 
votes  the  first  time,  or  the  Yellow  party  ? — No ;  not 
the  Yellow  party. 

7992.  Yon  sold  them  first  to  the  Blue  party  ?— 
Yes. 

7993.  And  you  sold  them  to  the  Blue  party  the 
second  time,  did  you  not  ? — ^I  cannot  recollect  so  long 
back. 

7994.  Was  the  last  time  the  first  time  you  sold 
them  to  the  Yellow  party  ? — Yes,  if  tliey  were  sold  ; 
if  you  call  it  selling. 

7995.  Before  you  received  money  for  your  family 
on  the  first  occasion,  how  did  they  vote  then?— I 
shidl  remember  it,  perhaps. 

7996.  Did  they  vote  bine  or  yellow  ?— Blue. 

7997.  But  before  they  got  any  money  at  all,  which 
way  did  they  vote  ? — ^Always  yellow. 

7998.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  At  the  election  before  tiie 
last  how  did  you  come  into  Gloucester  ? — ^Mr.  Clut- 
terbuck met  us  on  tiie  road  with  a  bus — an  <nnnibns 
they  call  it. 

7999.  How  many  of  you  came  into  Gloucester  at 
that  election  in  the  omnibus  ? — Of  my  family  ? 

8000.  How  many  voters  altogeth^  ? — I  could  not 
say ;  many  of  them  walked.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
how  many  there  were  ;  I  did  not  go  with  them. 

8001.  There  was  your  husband  ?— Yes. 

8002.  And  two  of  your  sons  ? — Whether  tiiey  came 
or  not  I  could  not  say  {  I  could  not  say  whether  they 
rode  in  or  not. 

8003.  Then  James  Ashmeade  ? — He  was  along  with 
them. 

8004.  And  William  Coopey?— Yes,  I  believe  soj 
I  could  not  say.     He  came  in,  I  think,  with  the  party. 

8005.  Did  you  drive  with  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  on 
that  occasion,  to  an  inn  at  Gloucester  ? — To  the 
Upper  Greorge.  He  was  in  the  bus  with  us,  but  I 
could  not  say  how  many  there  were  that  rode. 

8006.  Did  you  expect  to  have  upon  that  occasion 
51.  for  each  vote ;  you  say  you  received  3/.  ? — To 
the  best  of  my  remembrance,  3/. 

8007.  Was  there  any  agreement  as  to  your  receiving 
5/.  ? — No ;  the  voters  were  all  downstairs  together, 
and  what  the  agreement  was,  it  was  theirs.  It  was 
not  with  me ;  I  was  only  called  on  to  hold  the  money. 

8008.  Had  yon  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Clutter- 
buck about  it  ? — ^Yes  ;  he  came  and  told  me  that  he 
should  give  3/.  I  said,  "  I  believe  you  are  giving 
"  the  Coopeys  more  that  that."  He  said,  "  No,  I  am 
"  not."  I  said,  "  I  have  every  reifuon  to  suppose  yon 
"  are." 

8009.  Was  that  at  the  Upper  George  ?— Yes.  He 
said,  "  You  had  better  tell  me  it  is  a  lie  at  once."  I 
said,  "  Oh  dear  no,  sir ;  I  know  myself  better  than 
"  to  do  that."  One  of  the  Coopey's  wives  told  me 
that  one  of  the  Coopey's  had  a  sovereign  more  given 
to  them,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  I  spoke  as 
I  did. 


SamMdVaiU. 


Samitei.  Yaile  sworn  and  examined. 


8010.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  live  atWestbnry?— 
In  the  parish  of  Westbunr. 

8011.  On  Severn  ?— Yes. 

8012.  What  are  you  ? — I  am  employed  in  loading 
boats  with  charcoal  to  go  up  in  the  country. 

8013.  What  would  you  call  yourself,  a  labourer  ? — 
No,  a  waterman. 

8014.  You  are  a  freeman,  are  you  not,  of  the  city 
of  Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

8015.  Do  yon  remember  being  canvassed  for  your 
vote  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  was  not  at 
home  when  the  canvassers  came  first  for  me. 


8016.  You  were  not  canvassed  yourself,  were  you  ? 
.—They  came  again. 

8017.  Who  came  again  ? — Mr.  Clutterbuck. 

8018.  How  long  was  that  before  the  dection?— 
Welt,  I  cannot  say  exactly. 

8019.  What  did  Mr.  Clutterbuck  say  to  yon  about 
your  vote  ? — He  came  and  asked  me  for  my  vote. 

8020.  When  he  asked  yon  for  your  vote,  did  bs 
say  anything  to  you  with  reference  to  it  ?— Yes. 

8021.  What  did  he  say  ?— He  made  me  an  o£Eer. 

8022.  What  otTer  did  he  make  ?~.He  made  Ja»  aa 
ofite  of  61. 
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8023.  He  made  you  an  offer  of  5/.  for  what  ? — ^For 
my  vote. 

8024.  For  whom  ?— For  Carden. 

8025.  Did  you  accept  the  offer  ?— No,  I  did  not ;  I 
partly  promised  him. 

80^S.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  altogether 
promise  him  ? — ^Tes. 

8027.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  at  the  same  time 
about  your  sons'  votes  ? — Yes. 

8028.  What  did  he  say  about  your  son's  votes  ?— 
Be  asked  me  for  them,  and  I  told  him  I  would  speak 
to  them  about  it. 

8029.  Did  he  make  you  any  offer  for  your  sons' 
votes  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  he  did  not  then,  because  I 
could  not  give  him  any  answer  about  it  till  I  had 
seen  them. 

8030.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Clutterbuck  again  after  that? 
—Yes,  I  saw  him  again. 

8031.  What  then  took  place  between  you? — He 
asked  me  if  I  had  spoken  to  my  sons. 

8032.  To  your  son  or  to  your  sons  ? — To  my  sons. 
8088.  What  did  you  say?— I  told  him  that  they 

would  not  give  him  a  regular  promise,  not  at  that  time. 

8034.  Why  would  they  not  ? — I  cannot  say  what 
were  their  reasons  ;  not  at  that  present  time. 

8035.  Upon  that  did  he  make  you  any  further  offer 
at  all  ? — ^No;  he  did  not  make  any  further  offer,  only 
he  said  he  would  serve  us  all  alike. 

8036.  What  did  you  understand  by  "all  being 
"  served  alike  "? — That  he  would  give  all  the  same. 

8037.  How  much  ?— 5/.  apiece. 

8038.  Was  Mr.  John  Waid  present  with  Mr.  Clut- 
terbuck at  any  of  those  interviews  ?— There  was 
nobody  present  with  Mr.  Clutterbuck  but  him  and 
myself  when  we  were  talking. 

8039.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  the 
Coopeys  ? — Well,  sir,  I  believe  there  was  something 
mentioned  about  the  Coopeys. 

8040.  Can  you  say  what  it  was  ? — He  said  he  had 
been  seeing  them. 

8041.  Mr.  Clutterbuck  said  so  ? — ^Yes. 

8042.  Did  he  say  where  he  had  seen  them  ? — Up 
at  Huntley. 

8043.  Did  he  say  for  what  purpose  he  had  been 
seeing  the  Coopeys  ? — About  canvassing  them  for  the 
election. 

8044.  Did  Mr.  Clutterbuck  say  to  you,  or  did  you 
say  to  him,  anything  about  the  price  of  their  votes? — 
No. 

8045.  Nothing  at  aU  ?— No. 

8046.  Did  you  go  with  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr  Clutter- 
buck to  your  son,  James  Vaile  ? — No;  James  Vaile  ? 

8047.  Yes. — That  is  not  my  son. 

8048.  Did  you  go  to  James  Vaile  ? — ^Yes ;  I  went 
along  with  him  to  James  Vaile. 

8049.  With  Mr.  Clutterbuck  ?— Tes. 

8050.  And  Mr.  Ward  ? — ^I  would  not  be  certain 
whether  Mr.  Wai-d  was  in  the  fly  along  with  us  or  not, 
for  it  was  night. 

8051.  When  you  went  was  any  offer  made  to  James 
Vaile  for  his  vote  ? — ^Yes. 

8052.  What  was  offered  ? — £5. 

8053.  By  whom  ?— By  Mr.  Clutterbuck. 

8054.  Did  he  agree  to  take  it  ? — Well,  he  did  not 
say  much  for  a  certainty,  and  he  did  not  object  much, 
but  he  did  not  give  him  a  perfect  answer  at  that 
time. 

8055.  He  did  not  accept  it,  and  did  not  refuse  to 
accept  it  ? — No. 

8056.  Do  you  know  how  long  that  was  before  the 
election  ? — ^Not  above  a  week  or  so  ;  I  would  not  say 
to  a  day  or  two,  because  I  did  not  keep  it  in  my  mind ; 
I  have  no  memory  about  it. 

8057.  After  that  1  believe  you  saw  Mr,  Henley  ?— 
Tes. 

8058.  And  did  you  agree  with  Mr.  Henley  ? — ^I  did 
not  agree  with  him  when  he  came  first,  becMise  I  was 
not  at  home  when  he  came  first. 

8059.  Did  you  agree  with  him  afterwards  ?— Yes. 

8060.  That  you  would  vote  for  81.  ?— Yes. 

8061.  For  Price  and  Monk  ?— Yes. 


8062.  And  had  your  sons  agreed? — ^Yes,  one  of 
them  as  was  home. 

8063.  Which  was  that  ?— George. 

8064.  That  vou  would  vote  for  81.  each  for  Messrs. 
Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes. 

8065.  I  believe  you  Toted,  and  your  son  Greorge, 
and  another  son  ? —  Yes,  there  is  another  son, 
William. 

8066.  And  James  Vaile  ? —  James  Vaile  is  not  a 
son  of  mine. 

8067.  But  he  did  vote,  did  he  not?  Did  he  not 
come  in  to  vote  with  you  ?— Yes,  he  came  in,  not  along 
with  me,  but  I  believe  he  came  in  along  with  Mr. 
Henley. 

8068.  What  is  the  name  of  the  other  son  that 
voted  ? — George  Harris  Vaile. 

8069.  What  is  the  name  of  tfte  other  son? — 
Waiiam. 

8070.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  for  Sir  Robert  Carden  ? 
—Yes. 

8071.  And  did  your  sons  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Carden  ? — ^Yes. 

8072.  Did  all  your  sons  then  vote  for  him  ? — No, 
two,  Thomas  and  William. 

8073 .  Had  you  arranged  beforehand  what  you  were 
to  receive  for  your  votes  in  1857  ? — ^No,  not  till  we 
came  into  Gloucester  we  did  not. 

8074.  When  you  came  into  Gloucester,  what  did 
you  arrange  for? — 3/.  apiece. 

8075.  Was  that  at  the  Upper  George  ?— At  the 
Upper  George. 

8076.  Whom  did  you  arrange  with  ?— Mr.  Clutter- 
buck arranged  with  the  company  all ;  not  with  me 
only. 

8077.  Mr.  Clutterbuck  arranged  with  all  the  com- 
pany ? — Yes. 

8078.  Is  that  the  same  Mr.  Clutterbuck  that  can- 
vassed you  the  other  day  ? — ^Yes. 

8079.  Is  that  Mr.  Clutterbuck  the  lawyer  ?— I  do 
not  know  what  he  is,  but  he  is  the  same  gentleman. 

8080.  Do  you  know  his  Christian  name  ? — Walter, 
I  think  it  is,  hut  I  will  not  be  certain. 

8081.  Who  were  the  company  in  1857  that  he 
arranged  with  ? — The  Coopeys,  from  Huntley. 

8082.  How  many  were  there  ? — ^I  will  not  be  cer- 
tain, but  I  think  there  are  as  many  as  12  or  13  of 
them  ;  I  do  not  know  how  many  there  be  exactly 
but  there  be  a  good  many. 

8083.  Were  they  in  the  same  room  with  yoursct 
when  the  arrangement  was  mftde  ? — Yes,  in  the  Upper 
George. 

8084.  Who  were  there  besides  the  Coopeys  ? — Me 
and  my  sons. 

8085.  Which  sons  ?— Thomas  and  William. 

8086.  Who  else  ?— The  Ashmeades. 

8087.  How  many  of  them  ? — Two  of  them. 

8088.  James  and  John  ? — ^I  do  not  know  their 
Christian  names,  but  I  believe  those  be  their  names. 

8089.  Who  else  ?— No  one  else  that  I  know  of. 

8090.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Was  James  Vaile  there  ? 
— No,  James  Vaile  was  not  along  with  us. 

8091 .  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  They  were  not  in  the  room 
at  the  time  that  arrangement  was  made  ? — ^No. 

8092.  What  was  the  arrangement;  were  yoo  to 
receive  3/.  for  your  votes  ? — 3/.  each. 

8093.  To  vote  for  whom  ?— For  Carden. 

8094.  And  did  you  vote  for  Carden  ?— Yes. 

8095.  Was  your  wife  there  at  the  time  ? — ^Yes. 

8096.  Was  she  told  by  Mr.  Clutterbuck  to  go  up- 
stairs and  get  the  money  ? — She  was  told  to  go  up- 
stairs, but  I  did  not  hear  where  she  went  to,  or  see 
where  she  went,  but  she  went  upstairg. 

8097.  Who  told  her  to  go  upstairs,  did  you  hear 
that  ?— I  heard  Mr.  Clutterbuclc  tell  her  to  go  up- 
stairs. 

8098.  And  did  you  see  her  go  ? — Yes. 

8099.  Had  you  voted  in  previous  elections  before 
1857  ?— Yea. 

8100.  Before  the  election  of  1857  you  had  voted  at 
elections  ?— Yes. 

B  b 


Samuel  VaSe. 
4  Oct  1859. 
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Samuel  Vaile. 
4  Oct.  18Si). 


8101.  At  many  elections? — I  cannot  sayhow  many. 
I  have  voted  at  ever  so  many  in  my  time. 

8102.  Have  you  always  been  paid  for  your  vote  ? 
— ^No,  not  always  ;  no  more  than  what  I  had  to  eat 
and  drink. 

8103.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  first  election  at 
which  you  were  paid  for  your  vote  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
I  do  ;  that  was  the  election  before  1857,  but  I  caonftt 
say  in  what  year  it  was  now.  That  waa  the  first  time 
that  ever  I  had  anything,  except  what  I  had  to  eat 
and  drink. 

8104.  Do  you  know  who  were  the  candidates  at 
the  election  when  you  were  first  paid  for  your  vote? 
— ^No,  I  do  not ;  it  does  not  come  to  my  recpllecticm 
now. 

8105.  On  which  side  did  you  vote  at  the  election 
.before  1857  ? — For  the  Yellow  party. 

8106.  Is  that  the  election  when  you  were  first  paid 
for  your  vote  ? — Yea. 

8107.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  you  voted  for  ^r-r 
No,  I  cannot  correctly  say  that  I  do  know ;  not  now. 

8108.  You  cannot  remember  the    names  of  the 


jtersons  for  whom  you  voted  ? — I  do  not  remember 
whether  it  was  Mr.  Price  or  not,  or  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  Price  and  Berkeley ;  I  will  not  be 
certain. 

8109.  (Mr.  Welford.)  At  the  last  election  were 
you  paid,  as  the  price  of  your  vote,  8/.  ? — No,  I  was 
not  paid  but  21.  at  the  first  election. 

8110.  I  am  speiddng  of  the  last  election ;  yon  told 
us  you  agreed  for  8^  ? — Yes. 

8111.  Were  you  paid  that  ?— Yes. 

8112.  Who  paid  you? — I  did  not  have  the  money 
myself,  my  wife  received  it. 

8113.  Did  you  know  she  had  received  it  before  you 
voted  ? — Yes. 

8114.  Did  your  son  receive  it  ? — My  wife  receive^ 
it  for  my  son. 

8115.  ifow  many  sons  voted  at  the  last  election  ? — 
Two. 

81 16.  Did  they  receive  %L  apiece  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
they  did ;  but  my  son  William  will  say  for  himself. 
My  wife  did  not  receive  his'n,  only  my  son  George. 


IT.  Voile. 


WiLLiAH  Vaile  sworn  and  examined. 


8117.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live?— At 
the  Flat. 

8118.  What  are  you  ? — A  labourer. 

8119.  You  are  a  son  of  Samuel  Vaile,  are  you  not  ? 
—Yes. 

8120.  Did  you  receive  8/,  from  Mr.  Henley  for 
your  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — No. 

8121.  Did  you  receive  any  money  at  all? — No. 

8122.  No  money  ? — ^No,  not  I  myself  did  not. ' 

8123.  Did  any  person  receive  any  money  for  you  ? 
—Yes. 

8124.  Who  did  ?— My  wife. 

8125.  Do  you  know  that  your  wife  did  receive 
the  money  ? — I  did  not  see  her  receive  it,  but  she  told 
me  she  did. 

8126.  What  is  her  name  ? — Emma  Vaile. 

8127.  How  much  did  she  tell  you  she  had  received  ? 
— 8/.,  eight  sovereigns. 

8128.  From  Mr.  Henley  ?— Yes. 

8129.  For  your  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes. 

8130.  Were  you  offered  money  on  tlie  other  side  ? 
—Yes. 

8131.  By  whom  ?— lAr.  Ward. 

8132.  How  much  were  you  offered  ? — ^l. 


8133.  When  was  that  ? — On  the  night  before  the 
polling  day. 

8134.  Wereyeu  offered  money  by  any  other  person? 
—Yes. 

8135.  By  whom  ?— By  Mr.  Clutterbuck. 

8136.  How  much  were  you  offered  by  him  ?— 10/. 

8137.  For  your  vote  ? — For  my  vote. 

8138.  For  whom  ?— For  Garden. 

8139.  When  was  that? — On  the  morning  of  the 
polling  day,  when  all  the  rest  had  gone  away.  He 
said  he  would  give  me  10/.  if  I  would  give  Cardem 
my  vote. 

8140.  Was  the  7/.  offered  by  Mr.  Ward  to  you  for 
your  vote  for  Garden  ? — By  Mr.  Ward- 

8141.  You  voted  for  Price  and  Monk  ?— Yes. 

8142.  Foi"  whom  did  you  vote  in  1857  ? — Garden. 

8143.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  then  ? 
—3/. 

8144.  Who  paid  it  you  ? — My  mother  paid  me. 

8145.  Was  that  arranged  for  by  Mr.  Cutterbuck  at 
the  Upper  George  ? — Yes,  by  Mr.  Clutterbuck. 

8146.  Had  you  ever  voted  before  that  ? — No. 

8147.  That  was  the  first  election  at  which  you  had 
voted  ? — That  was  my  first. 


J.  Vaile. 


Jahes  Vaile  sworn  and  examined. 


8148.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — ^In 
the  parish  of  Westbury-on-Severn. 

8149.  What  relation  are  you  to  Samuel  Vaile  ?— 
First  cousin,  I  think. 

8150.  What  did  you  .get  for  your  vote  at  the  last 
election  ? — 8/. 

8151.  From  whom  ? — Mr.  Henley. 

8152.  To  vote  for  whom  ?— For  Mr.  Price  and 
Mr.  Monk. 

8153.  Did  you  vote  for  them  ? — ^Yes. 

8154.  Were  you  offered  any  money  on  the  other 
side  ? — Yes. 

8155.  By  whom  ?— Mr.  Clatterbuck ;  Mr.  Walter 
Clutterbuck. 

8156.  {Mr.  Welford.)  How  much?— 5/. 

8157.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  To  vote  for  whom  ? — Sir 
Kobert  Garden. 

8158.  When  was  that? — A  few  days  before  the 
election  took  place,  I  could  not  say  which  day  ;  I  did 
not  take  any  account  of  the  day  ;  about  a  week  pre- 

■  vious  to  the  election, 

8159.  Did  you  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes. 

8160.  Was  any  offer  made  to  you  by  any  other 
person  ? — No,  not  by  anybody  but  by  Mr.  Henley 
and  Mr.  Clutterbuck. 

8161.  Did  you  go  to  the  house  called  the  Soiloi^' 
Home  ? — Yes. 


8162.  With  the  other  members  of  your  family  ? 

Yes. 

8163.  On  the  polling  day  ? — On  the  polling  morn- 
ing I  was  there. 

8164.  Did  you  vote  at  the  election  in  1857  ?— Yes. 

8165.  For  whom  did  you  vote  ? — For  Sir  Robert 
Garden. 

8166.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ? — 3/. 

8167.  By  whom  was  that  paid  to  you  ? — ^Mr.  John 
Ward. 

8168.  In  1857  ?— Yes. 

8169.  {Mr.  Welford.)  How  much  ?—je3 . 

8170.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Mr,  John  Ward  paid  you  ? 
— Yes, 

8171.  For  "vrYiom  to  vote  ? — Sir  Robert  Garden. 

8172.  Were  you  offered  any  money  at  that  election 
by  any  other  person  than  Mr.  Ward  ? — ^No. 

8173.  And  aid  you  vote  for  Garden  ?— Yes. 

8174.  Had  you  voted  at  previous  elections  before 
1857? — Yes,  I  voted  ever  since  1832  ;  I  think  that 

"was  the  first  election  I  ever  voted  at.     I  do  not  know 
how  many  times  I  have  voted  since. 

8175.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  previous  elec- 
tion ;  the  election  before  1857  ?r— I  think  it  was  for 
Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Berkeley. 

8176.  Are  you  sore  about  that  ? — I  think  they  were 
the  candidates,  were  they  not  ? 
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8177.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Which  did  you  vote,  blue 
or  yellow  ? — Yellow. 

8178.  (Mr.    Vaughan.)  Were  you 'paid  for  your 
vote  ? — No,  nothing  at  all. 


8179.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Was  the  last  election  the 
first  time  you^  were  paid  ? — The  last  two  ;  except  that 
in  1852  there  was  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  to  b«  had ; 
theie  was  open  house-keeping  at  that  time. 


John  'W'adley  sworn  and  examined. 


8180.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you? — A  shoe- 
maker. 

8181.  How  much  money  did  you  receive  for  your 
vote  at  the  last  election  ? — 5/. 

8182.  From  whom  did  you  receive  it? — William 
Probert. 

8188.  From  William  Probert,  of  the  Queen's  Head 
—Yes. 

8184.  Was  it  the  father  or  the  son  ? — It  was  the 
father  that  I  had  it  of. 

8185.  Did  you  receive  any  money  fVorn  more  per- 
sons  than  one  at  that  election  ? — No. 

8186.  You  did  not  ?— No. 

8187.  Do  you  know  the  person  who  keeps  the 
Nelson  at  Rudford  ?— Yes. 

8188.  What  is  his  name?— William  Roberts, 

8189.  Do  you  swear  that  you  did  not  receive  any 
money  from  him  ? — Not  a  penny  ;  none  at  all. 

8190.  When  yon  received  the  5/.,  in  what  coin  did 
you  refeeive  it  ? — All  in  silver. 

8191.  Was  it  wrapped  up  in  paper  ? — Yes. 

8192.  Were  you  very  drunk  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion ? — I  was  drunk  on  the  nomination  day. 

8193.  And  the  polling  day  ?-r-Yeis,  after  the 
polling,  not  before. 

8194.  Do  you  undertake  to  swear  that  you  did  not 
receive  the  money  from  Probert  in  a  paper  ? — Yes,  I 
received  the  money  first  of  Probert,  and  then  I  went 
from  the  Berkeley  Arms,  in  a  fly,  down  to  Brewer 
Monk's,  and  William  Probert  asked  me  to  give  him 
the  money  to  take  care  of,  for  fear  I  should  spend  it  j 
I  said,  "Give  me  the  money,  it  is  my  money."  H«! 
said,  "  I  will  give  you  the  money  soon  ;"  and  he  says, 
"  Cannot  you  trust  such  a  respectable  man  as  me  ?" 

8195.  What  you  undertake  to  swear  is,  that  it  was 
ttobert  who  gave  you  the  5^  and  nobody  else  ? — ^Yes, 

8196.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  about  that  ? — Not 
the  least. 

8197.  You  went  down  to  the  Nelson,  did  you  not, 
and  stopped  there  ? — Yes,  I  went  the  day  before  the 
nomination. 

8198.  Did  you  go  there  and  ask  Roberts  to  protect 
you  ? — I  went  over  in  a  fly  along  with  William 
Probert  to  the  Nelson. 

8199.  When  you  went  to  the  Nelson,  did  you  tell 
Mr.  Probert  that  you  wished  him  to  protect  you  from 
the  Blues  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

8200.  Could  you  have  said  so  without  knowing  it  ? 
— I  do  not  recollect  saying  so. 

8201.  If  Mr.  Probert  has  said  so  here  to-day,  is  that 
untrue  ? — I  cannot  tell ;  I  should  think  it  is  untrue. 

8202.  Did  you  wish  to  be  protected  from  the  Blues? 
—Not  that  I  know  of ;  I  did  not  say  anything  to  any 
one  respecting  protection. 

8203.  You  said  nothing  about  protection  ? — Not 
in  the  least. 

8204.  Were  you  afraid  of  any  person  ? — ^No,  not 
particular. 

8205.  Did  you  know  a  person  named  Lane  ? — ^Yes, 
I  did. 

8206.  Was  there  a  man  named  Lane  that  was 
taking  from  you  the  money  that  you  got  from  the 
Blues  ? — I  borrowed  10«.  of  him,  and  then  paid  him 
that  10s.  out  of  the  money  that  I  had  of  Probert. 

8207.  Before  you  went  down  to  the  Nelson,  were 
you  employed  upon  the  Blue  committee,  or  were  you 
employed  as  a  messenger  ? — ^Not  at  all. 

8298.  Had  you  received  any  money  at  all  from  any 
person  connected  with  the  Blue  party  ? — Not  at  all. 

8209.  No  money  at  all  ? — ^No  money  at  alL 

8210.  Neither  before,  nor  during,  nor  after  the 
election? — Not  at  all ;  not  a  penny. 

8211.  Then  it  would  not  be  true  that  you  had  been 
giving  any  money  at  nil  to  Lane  before  the  polling  ? 
— I  had  borrowed  19«.  of  him  before  the  election. 


8212.   Before  you   went  down  to  the  Nelson,  at 
Budford,  had  Laiic  been  drawing  any  money  from 
you  ? — No ;  I  had  then  none  for  him  to  draw  of  me. 
•  8213.    What  did   yon  receive  that   money   from 
Probert  for  ? — For  difierent  purposes. 

8214.  Did  you  receive  it  for  yomr  vote  ? — ^Yes. 

8215.  For  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  ?— Ye«. 

8216.  For  whom  did  you  vote  ? — ^I  voted  for  Mr. 
Price  and  Mr.  Monk. 

8217.  Do  you  remember  when  you  were  at  the 
Nelson  a  body  of  persons  coming  out  there  ? — There 
was  a  Blue  man  or  two  came  from  Gloucester. 

8218.  Who  were  they  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  one's 
name  was  Clements. 

8219.  Was  that  Clements,  the  sweep? — Yes. 

8220.  What  did  they  come  there  for  ? — They  under- 
stood that  I  was  gone  to  the  ^Nelson,  and  they  came 
to  try  to  get  me  away. 

8221.  They  came  to  try  to  fetch  you  back  ? — ^Yes. 

8222.  Did  yon  vote  at  the  election  in  1857  ?— Yes. 

8223.  For  whom  did  you  rote  ?  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — ^Yes. 

8224.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ?— I  had  21. 

8225.  For  voting  for  Garden  ?— Yes. 

8226.  Who  gave  it  you  ?— Mr.  Whithorn. 

8227.  Had  you  previously  agreed  with  Mr.  Whit- 
horn ? — ^Not  in  the  least. 

8228.  On  what  day  was  it  paid  you  ? — He  asked 
me  if  I  had  voted,  and  I  said  I  had,  and  he  put  his. 
hand  into  his  pocket  and  gave  me  one  sovereign,  and 
then  I  said,  "  I  am  a  ruined  man  ;"  and  he  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket,  and  gave  me  another  sovereign. 

8229.  How  came  you  to  be  a  ruined  man? — Because 
I  wanted  21.  to  pay  my  rent. 

8230.  Had  no  person  had  any  conversation  with 
you  about  your  vote  before  that  ? — ^No. 

8231.  In  1857,  I  mean  ? — Yes,  I  understand. 

8232.  No  person  had  ?— No. 

8233.  Had  no  previous  bargain  been  made  with  you 
for  your  vote  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

8234.  Had  you  been  offered  any  money  on  the 
other  side  ? — ^No- 

8235.  Have  you  voted  at  a  great  many  elections  at 
Gloucester  ? — Yes,  a  smart  few. 

8236.  Have  you  always  been  paid  for  your  vote  ? 
—No. 

8237.  When  were  you  first  paid? — I  cannot  tell 
what  election  it  was. 

8238.  A  long  time  ago  ? — Yes,  i);is  a  long  time. 

8239.  And  have  you  always  been  paid  from  that 
time  downwards  ? — There  were  three  or  four  elections 
as  I  had  nothing. 

[The  following  paper  is  handed  in  by  Mr.  Smith, 

in  obedience   to  a  previous  direction  of  the 

Commissioners :] 

Names  of  Electors  and  others  who  were  more 

or  less  active  in  the  election  of  Messrs.  Price 

and  Monk,  or  more  or  less  canvassed  for  them,  or 

frequented  their  committee  rooms  " 

Street : — 


J.  VaOe. 

4,  Oct.  1859. 


J.  Wadley. 


in  Westgate 


Mr. 


Ellis. 

A.  G.  Jones. 

Bretherton, 

Smith. 

Jordan. 

Lmell. 

D.  M.  Walker. 
J.  P.  Wilton. 
Elliott. 
Swann. 

E.  L.  Kendall. 


Mr, 


Robinson. 

„    Abell. 

,,    Herbert. 

„    Woodcock,  senior. 

„    Woodcock,  junior. 
Captain  Mason. . 
Mr.  F.  Brown. 

„    T.  B.  Monk. 

»    Ping. 

n    Hi^gs. 

„    Probert. 


The  Liberal  electors,  generally,  were  continually 
r;alling  at  the  rooms,  and  were  canvassing  and  using 
every  exertion  to  turn  out  Garden,  the  most  unpopular 
canidate  ever  brought  forward  by  the  Conservatives. 


Adjourned  tb'to^morrow,  at  10  o'clock. 
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Edmund  BbnoHTON  sworn  and  examined. 


8240.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — 
I  reside  at  Longford,  near  here,  but  I  have  a  place  of 
business  in  Gloucester,  near  the.  station,  at  the  new 
market. 

8241.  What  are  70U  ? — An  iron  merchant. 

8242.  We  understand  that  jou  have  some  explana- 
tion that  you  wish  to  offer  to  the  Commissioners  ? — 
Yes.  On  Monday,  at  5  o'clock,  I  was  informed  in 
this  court,  that  a  witness  named  Parkes  had  stated 
I  had  sent  one  of  my  clerks  (I  believe  he  said  my 
chief  clerk)  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Jeffs,  to  offer 
him  50/.  if  he  would  prove  a  case  against  the 
Liberals. 

8243.  Is  that  a  statement  which  you  wish  to 
contradict  ? — Yes. 

8244.  Because  that  is  not  the  statement  that  was 
made  by  Mr.  Parkes.  It  was  that  Jeffs  came  to  him 
and  told  him  that  Mr.  Boughton  bad  sent  a  person 
down  to  him  to  offer  him  50/.  if  he  could  get  up  a 
case  against  the  Liberals  ? — I  wish  to  say  that  that 


statement  is  totally  devoid  of  truth.  In  no  way  or 
shape  or  form  have  I  had  anything  to  do,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  a  single  case  that  has  been  laid  before 
the  Ck>mmittee  of  the  House  of  Conunons  in  the 
spring,  or  rather  in  the  summer  of  this  year. 

8245.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  for  you  to  state 
that  it  is  untrue  that  you  did  send  any  person  to 
Jeffs  to  offer  him  a  sum  of  money  to  get  up  a  case  ? 
— It  is  perfectly  untrue  ;  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
truth  in  it.  In  fact,  I  knew  nothing  of  the  statement 
that  had  been  made  till  5  o'clock  on  Monday,  when 
iny  brother  came  and  told  me  of  it.  I  had  no  know- 
ledge of  any  of  the  details  of  the  circumstances,  until 
I  heard  them  in  the  committee-room  of  the  House  of 
Commons  itself.  I  do  not  know  the  man  Jefis,  and 
I  can  answer  the  same  thing,  positively,  for  my 
clerks  as  well,  every  one  of  them.  With  regard  to 
my  chief  clerk,  who  I  believe  is  the  party  referred  to, 
he  is  totally  opposed  to  me  in  politics.  I  am  quite 
conscious  of  having  had  nothing  in  any  shape  or 
form  to  do  with  that  or  with  any  other  cases. 


G.  Wtleh. 


Geoboe  Wei.ch  sworn  and  examined. 


8246.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — ^At 
Brockworth. 

8247.  Are  you  a  frr'^man  ? — Yes. 

8248.  And  a  voter  lor  this  city  ? — ^Yes. 

8249.  Were  you  offered  5/.  by  Harry  Jacobs  to 
vote  for  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes. 

8250.  I  believe  your  wife  received  the  money  ?— 
Yes. 

8251.  Did  she  show  it  you  after  she  had  received 
it  ? — She  gave  it  me  as  soon  as  I  had  voted. 

8252.  Were  you  offered  any  money  by  the  other 
side  at  the  last  election  ? — ^No ;  none  at  all. 

8253.  How  did  you  vote  in  1857  ? — At  the  election 
before  the  last  I  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Carden. 

8254.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ?— Nothing 
at  all.    I  was  obliged  to  bear  my  own  expenses. 

8255.  Were  you  offered  any  money  in  1857  for 
your  vote  ? — ^Nothing  at  all ;  not  a  farthing. 

8256.  By  no  one  ?— No. 

8257.  Were  you  at  the  Spread  Eagle  Hotel  in 
Gloucester  at  the  election  of  1857  ? — I  think  I  was ; 
I  will  not  be  positive.  I  was  in  and  out  there  that 
morning. 

8258.  Were  you  at  the  Spread  Eagle  Hotel  at 
the  election  in  1857  ? — I  was  in  there  with  the  com- 
pany, walking  in  and  out,  but  nothing  more. 

8259.  Did  you  have  breakfast  and  dinner  there  ? — 
I  had  some  breakfast,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  ;  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  so  on  ;  I  think  I  had  that. 

8260.  Did  you  pay  for  it  ? — ^No,  I  did  not 

8261.  Had  you  dinner  there  ? — ^No ;  not  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge ;  I  had  no  dinner.  I  was  in  and  out 
of  the  house  several  times  during  the  day,  but  I  had 
no  dinner,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

8262.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  were  not  bribed 
or  offered  money  by  any  person  at  that  election  ? — 
No,  I  was  not ;  not  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I 
was  not  asked  anything  about  money  whatever. 

8263.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Was  it  5/.  or  6/,  you  got 
from  Mr.  Jacobs  ?— 5/.    Five  sovereigns. 

8264.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  any  money  paid  to 
your  wife  at  the  election  in  1857  ? — No,  not  a 
farthing. 

8265.  Do  you  know  that  ? — Yes. 

8266.  Were  you  offered  any  money  at  the  last 
election  by  Mr.  Enowles,  the  auctioneer? — ^No;  none 
whatever.  My  wife  is  not  here ;  she  is  not  able  to 
come  ;  she  is  not  up.  She  could  come  if  there  was  a 
conveyance  for  her  to  come  down  in. 

8267.  Your  wife  cannot  walk  ? — ^No ;  she  has  got  a 
bad  leg. 


8268.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  In  1857  were  you 
promised  any  money  ? — No,  none  at  all. 

8269.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Walter  Clutterbuck  ? — 
Yes,  very  weU. 

8270.  Did  you  see  him  after  the  election  ?— To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  I  did.  I  met  him  in  the  street 
after  the  election.  I  did  not  see  him  afterwards,  to 
have  any  money  pass. 

8271.  Did  he  promise  you  anything? — No;  nothing 
at  alL 

8272.  Did  you  tell  Harry  Jacobs  that  you  had 
been  canvassed  by  the  other  side  ? — Yes. 

8273.  You  told  him  so  ?— Yes. 

8274.  It  was  not  true,  was  it  ? — I  was  canvassed 
by  each  party. 

8275.  You  were  canvassed  by  the  other  side  l— 
Yes,  by  each  party. 

8276.  Were  you  offered  anything  by  them  ? — ^No. 
There  is  one  tUng  I  should  wish  to  mention.  I  rent 
under  Mr.  Jones,  and  on  the  night  before  the  polling 
at  this  last  election  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  not 
vote.  I  was  considering  where  my  bread  was.  My 
wife  had  business  down  at  Mr.  Jones's,  and  Mrs.  Jones 
comes  out  of  the  parlour,  and  says,  "I  hope  your 
husband  will  go  down  and  vote  to-morrow  morning ;" 
and  my  wife  says,  "  1  do  not  know ;  we  must  consider 
about  who  my  husband  votes  for;  we  must  mind 
where  our  bread  lays."  She  went  back  into  the 
parlour,  and  came  out,  and  sees  Mr.  Jones,  and  he 
says,  "  If  you  do  not  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  yon 
shall  leave  your  house."  And  this  day  week  (because 
I  went  to  London  on  this  job)  I  got  notice  to  leave 
the  house,  all  through  this  election,  and  now  I  am 
turned  out  of  doors. 

8277.  Who  did  you  vote  for?— For  Price  and 
Monk,  and  now  I  am  got  turned  out  of  doors  after 
aU. 

8278.  {Mr.  Vaughan)  You  say  you  went  to 
London  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ? — Yes,  I  did,  and  offended  Mr.  Jones  by 
so  doing. 

8279.  You  gave  evidence  there? — I  did  give 
evidence  there. 

8280.  Where  does  Mr.  Jones,  your  landlord,  live  ? 
— At  Brockworth. 

8281.  What  is  he  ? — A  great  farmer,  and  owns 
nearly  all  the  parish. 

8282.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ?— Henry.  I 
have  got  the  notice  in  my  pocket,  if  you  would  like  to 
see  it. 
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John  Asbueade  sworn  and  examined. 


8283.  {Mr,  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— At 
Elmore. 

8284.  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — Yes. 

8285.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

8286.  For  whom  ? — For  Price  and  Monk. 

8287.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 9t, 
my  wife  did. 

8288.  Did  your  wife  hand  the  money  to  you  ?— 
No  ;  she  did  not  give  it  to  me. 

8289.  How  did  you  know  she  got  91.  ? —  She 
showed  me  the  money. 

8290.  Had  you  been  canvassed  for  your  vote  by 
Mr.  Henley  ? — Yes. 

8291.  And  had  he  promised  you  9/.  ? — Yes. 

8292.  Were  yon  offered  money  on  the  other  side  ? 
—Yes. 

8293.  By  whom  ? — John  Ward. 

8294.  How  much  did  he  offer  you  ? — He  said  he 
would  give  me  5/. ;  and  then  he  said  afterwards  he 
would  put  me  and  my  brother  on  the  committee,  and 
that  would  be  five  shillings  a  day,  which  would  make 
it  5/.  I0». 

8295.  He  said  that  you  should  be  put  on  the 
committee  ? — ^Yes ;  he  would  put  me  and  my  brother 
for  two  days  on  the  committee,  and  that  would  make 
5/.  I0«.  apiece. 

8296.  On  what  committee? — On  the  Blue  com-> 
mittee. 

8297.  As  what  ?  As  messengers  ? — ^He  said  he 
would  put  us  on  the  committee  for  two  days. 

8298.  That  was  all  ?— Yes,  that  was  all. 

8299.  Were  you  offered  any  money  by  Mr.  Clutter- 
buck  ? — No. 

8300.  Were  you  offered  any  money  by  any  other 
person  at  the  last  election  ? — No  ;  Mr.  Ward  and 
Mr.  Henley  was  all  that  offered  me  money. 

8301.  Was  anything  said  to  you  about  going  across 
the  Severn? — Yes. 

8302.  What  was  said  ? — ^My  brother  was  to  send 
over  for  me  to  come  and  meet  Mr.  Ward  and 
Mr.  Clutterbuck  at  his  house. 

8303.  Who  said  that  to  you  ? — My  brother,  and 
I  vent  and  met  them  ;  it  was  on  a  Sunday  evening. 

8304.  You  went  and  met  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Clut- 
terbuck ;  where  did  you  meet  them  ? — At  my 
brother's  at  Minsterworth  ;  James  Ashmeade. 

8305.  Was  that  the  Sunday  evening  before  the 
election  ? — Pretty  near  a  fortnight  before  the 
election  ;   the  Sunday  before  Good  Friday. 

8306.  When  you  went  there  did  you  see  them  ?— • 
Yes. 

8307.  What  did  they  want  you  to  do?— They 
came  to  canvass  my  vote.  ,  They  said  they  had  heard 
that  the  Yellow  party  had  come  down,  and  had  got 
my  vote,  to  be  sure  of  me.  I  told  them,  I  had  not 
promised  either  party. 

8308.  What  then  was  said  to  you  ? — ^They  said 
they  did  not  believe  that  I  had  promised  it.    I  did 


not  promise  to  vote  for  them  then,  and  they  then 
went  away  after. 

8309.  Was  that  the  time  when  yon  were  offered 
5/.  ?— No. 

8310.  Were  you  offered  5/.  afterwards  ?— Yes. 
Did  you  vote  in  1857  ? — Yes. 
Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— Sir  Robert 


J.  AthmeaJe. 
6  Oct.  1859. 


8311. 
8312. 
Carden. 
8313. 
8314. 


What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ? — 3^ 
Who  gave  you  the  money? — ^Mr.  Castrce 
was  the  man  who  gave  me  a  sovereign. 

8315.  Where  does  he  live  ? — I  do  not  know. 

8316.  Does  be  live  in  Gloucester? — I  do  not 
know. 

8317.  What  is  he  ? — An  auctioneer,  I  believe. 

8318.  He  gave  yon  one  sovereign  for  your  vote  for 
Sir  Bobert  Carden  ?— Yes. 

8319.  Who  gave  yon  the  remainder  of  the 
money  ? — John  Ward. 

8320.  (Mr.  Welford.)  How  much  did  he  give 
you  ? — ^Two  sovereigns. 

8321.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Had  that  money  been 
promised  you  before  the  election  ? — Yes. 

8322.  Where  were  you  paid  the  two  sovereigns 
by  John  Ward  ? — Up  in  the  Upper  George  Passage. 

8323.  Were  you  promised  money  by  any  other 
person,  or  given  any  money  by  any  other  person, 
besides  John  Ward  and  Mr.  Castree  ?<— Yes. 
Mr.  Whithorn  promised  me  I  should  have  it ;  that  it 
was  all  right.  I  was  taken  to  the  Blue  committee- 
room  OD  the  Friday  evening  before  the  election,  and 
there  I  saw  Mr.  Whithorn,  who  sent  me  down  to  the 
Three  Cocks,  and  there  they  locked  me  up  all  night 
like  a  prisoner. 

8324.  Was  that  the  election  of  1857  ?— Yes. 

8325.  Just  repeat  what  you  said.  What  did 
Mr.  Whithorn  do? — I  was  taken  to  the  Blue  com- 
mittee the  night  before  the  polling,  and  Mr.  Whit- 
horn sent  me  down  to  the  Three  Cocks,  and  some- 
body with  me,  but  I  do  not  know  who  it  was. 

8326.  And  you  were  kept  there  all  night,  were 
you  ? — ^Yes. 

8327.  Had  you  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  there? — 
Yes. 

8328.  Were  there  a  good  many  others  there 
besides  yourself? — Yes ;  there  were  more  there 
besides  myself,  but  who  they  were  I  do  not  know. 

8329.  Were  you  offered  any  money  upon  the  other 
side  at  that  election  ? — ^No. 

8330.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  hear  the  bar- 
gain going  on  with  the  Coopcys  ? — I  heard  it  for  the 
Vailes.  I  heard  Mr.  Clutterbuck  agree  with  five  of 
them  at  the  Upper  George  for  3Z.  apiece.  Three 
Yailes,  and  James  Ashmeade  and  Coopey. 

8331.  {Mr.  Welford.)  How  did  you  vote  before 
the  election  of  1857  ? — ^I  voted  for  Mr.  Price  and  Mr. 
Berkeley  ever  since  I  voted. 

8332.  Did  you  get  paid  for  that  ? — ^No,  never. 


Sahxtel  Jeffs  sworn  and  examined. 


8.  Jtfft. 


8333.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)    What  are  you  ? — A  cord- 
wainer. 

8334.  Where  do  you  live  ?— In  Hare-lane. 

8335.  Did    you    vote    at    the    last,  election    for 
Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes. 

8336.  How  much  did  you  receive  from  Hutton  ?— • 


5/. 

8337. 
Yes. 

8338. 


Is  that  Charles  Hutton,  the  hairdresser  ? — 


Were  you  promised  any  money  by  any  other 
person  ? — ^No,  not  any. 

8339.  You  received  that  from  Charles  Hutton  for 
your  vote  ? — Yes. 

8340.  Were  you  canvassed  by  the  parties  on  the 
other  side  ? — Yes. 

8341 ^Were  you  promised  any  money  by  any  one 

of  those  who  canvasaed  you  on  the  other  side  ? — Not 
the  least. 


8342.  Who  canvassed  you  ? — ^Mr.  Carden  and 
Mr.  Lovegrove. 

8343.  Did  you  vote  at  the  election  of  1857  ?— I 
have  voted  at  every  election  for  these  many  years. 

8344.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  of  1857? 
—Mr.  Carden. 

8345.  Were  you  paid  for  your  vote  ? — No. 

8346.  Were  you  promised  anything  for  you  vote  ? 
No. 

8347.  Were  you  put  upon  the  Blue  committee  ? — 
No  ;  I  never  was  upon  the  committee  in  my  life. 

8348.  Have  yon  ever  complained  that  the  Tories 
promised  you  money,  and  never  gave  yon  any  ? — No. 

8349.  Yon  never  have  ? — No. 

8350.  Did  you  ever  say  that  James  Maysey  had 
promised  you  money  ? — No,  never  ;  not  any  one.  I 
deny  it. 
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8351.  Did  you  ever  say  so  to  Mr.  Parkes  ? — No  ; 
nor  he  never  did  promise  me  any  motiey. 

8352.  Did  you  ever  say  to  Mr.  Parkes,  or  to  any  one 
else,  that  James  Maysey  had  promised  you  pounds  and 
gave  you  only  shilling!  ?— No,  I  did  not.    I  deny  it. 

8353.  You  never  said  anything  of  the  sort  ? — No. 

8354.  Not  before  nor  after  the  last  election  ? — No  ; 
because  I  was'  promised  nothing,  and  then  I  eould  not 
say  it. 

8355.  Did  you  ever  say  so  to  Mr.  Parkes  ? — No, 
I  did  not 


8356.  Did  you  ever  say  so  to  Mr.  Barham  ? — ^No, 
I  did  not. 

8357.  You  never  said,  either  to  Mr.  Barham  or  to 
Mr.'Parkes,  that  you  had  been  promised  money  by 
Mr.  Maysey  ? — Mr.  Barham  once  said  to  me,  "  The 
Blues  have  promised  a  great  deal  of  money  that  they 
have  never  paid  ;"  that  was  the  whole.  There  was  a 
little  conversation,  but  I  never  said  any  such  thing. 
The  conversation  was  chiefly  from  himself ;  it  was  he 
who  had  the  most  of  the  say  upon  the  subject 


J.  PAe/jpt. 


John  Phelps  sworn  and  examined. 


8358.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  yon  live  at  Rudford  ? 
— Barbers  Bridge. 

8359.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Are  you  a  freeman  ?— 
Yes. 

8360.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — For  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk. 

8361.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ? — ^Nothing 
at  all. 

8362 — ^Were  you  promised  anything  ? — ^No. 

8363.  Not  by  any  party  ?— No. 

8364.  Were  some  voters  brought  to  your  house 
before  the  election  ? — Yes,  they  was ;  the  night 
before  the  election. 

8365.  Was  John  Wadley  one  of  them  ?— Yes. 

8366.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Ashmeade,  was  he 
brought  ? — William  something. 

8367.  Greening  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
Greening  or  Ashmeade  ;  "  old  Billy  "  we  called  him. 

8868.  Do  yon  know  what  his  surname  is  ? — No ; 
I  only  know  what  I  heard  them  call  him. 

8369.  What  did  you  hear  them  call  him  ?— They 
called  him  "  Billy  ;"  William  something  his  name 
was. 

8370.  Were  any  other  persons  there  ? — A  man  of 
the  name  of  Beard. 

8371.  Did  you  take  care  of  them ; — Yea  ;  they 
had  plenty  of  victuals  and  drink. 

8372.  Did  they  stay  at  your  house  till  the 
polling  day  ? — Yes  ;  till  the  morning  of  the  polling. 


8373.  Did  you  bring  them  into  Gloucester  the 
next  day  ? — I  rode  in  along  with  them ;  but  there  was 
a  trap  came  over  after  them  ;  a  four-wheel. 

8374.  You  rode  in  with  them  to  Gloucester  ? — 

I  did. 

8375.  Were  you  paid  for  their  entertainment? — No ; 
not  a  shilling  ;  I  never  expected  anything. 

8376.  You  never  received  anything  for  it  ?^ 
No.  ^       ^ 

8377.  Did  any  person  come  to  your  house  after 
Wadley  and  Beard  had  come  there,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  them  away  ?— They  came  by  our  house, 
and  they  came  with  the  intention  to  call  there,  but 
they  happened  to  go  by  my  place,  or  else  their  inten- 
tion was  to  come  after  them. 

8378.  Who  went  by  your  place  ? — A  lot  of  rough 
chaps  ;  I  do  not  know  who  they  were,  but  some  from 
Gloucester. 

8379.  However,  they  did  not  come  to  your  house  ? 
— No. 

8380.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Were  you  there  when  these 
voters  were  brought  to  your  house  ? — No,  I  was 
not. 

8381.  You  found  them  there  when  you  got  home  ? 
— ^Yes ;  when  I  got  home  from   Gloucester,   about 

II  o'clock. 

8382.  Was  anybody  there  in  charge  of  them  ? — 
Yes  ;  William  Roberts  was  there.  I  believe  it  was  he 
who  sent  them  to  me,  from  what  I  heard  after. 


G.  Phe^i. 


Geobge  Phelps  sworn  and  examined. 


8383.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)    Where  do  you  live  ? — At 
Mount  Pleasant ;  at  Rudford. 

8384.  Are  you  a  voter  ? — Yes. 

8385.  A  freeman  ? — Yes. 

8386.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? 
•i— For  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk. 

8387.  Were  you  canvassed  for  your  vote  ? — Yes. 

8388.  Who    canvassed    you  ?  —  Mr.   Price    and 
Mr.  Monk. 

8389.  Did  you  receive  any  money  for  your  vote  ? 
— No. 

8390.  Were  you  oflfered  any  money  ? — ^No. 


8391.  On  neither  side  ? — ^No  ;  on  neither  side. 

8392.  Did  you  vote  at  the  election  in   1857  ?— 
Yes. 

8393.  For  whom  ?— Mr.  Price. 

8394.  {Mr.  Welford.)    What  are  you  ?— An  inn- 
keeper. 

8395.  Had  you  any  voters  kept  at  your  house  ? — 
There  was  one  came  over  for  protection. 

8396.  What  was  his  name  ? — Greening. 

8397.  What  is  the  name  of  your  house  ? — ^Mount 
Pleasant. 


T.  Perht. 


Thohas  Pebks  sworn  and  examined. 


8898.  {Mr.  Vavghan.)  Where  do  you  live? — ^At 
Apperley. 

8399.  Are  you  a  freeman  of  Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

8400.  And  a  voter  ?— Yes. 

8401.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election? — ^Yes. 

8402.  For  whom  ? — Price  and  Monk. 

8403.  What  money  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? 

8404.  Was  that  from  Mr.  Charles  Hutton  ?— No. 

8405.  From  whom  ? — ^Mr.  Henley. 

8406.  That  was  for  your  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? 
—Yes. 

8407.  Were  you  canvassed  by  Mr.  Clutterbuck  ? — 
Yes. 

8408.  Did  Mr.  Clutterbuck  offer  yon  any  money 
for  your  vote? — Yes.  Not  Mr.  Clutterbuck;  Mr.  Ward 
did. 

8409.  Were  you  canvassed  by  Mr.  Clutterbuck  and 
Mr.  Ward  ? — Yes;  they  were  both  together. 


8410.  What  was  offered  you  ?— .£'5. 

8411.  Was  that  Mr.  John  Ward  ?— Yes. 

8412.  For  your  vote  ?— Yes. 

8413.  For  whom  ?— Mr.  Garden. 

8414.  Were  you  canvassed  by  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — 
Yes.  Mr.  Lovegrove  sent  up  to  me.  He  did  not  come 
himself ;  he  sent  up. 

8415.  Who*did  he  send  ? — He  sent  a  card. 

8416.  Have  you  got  the  card  ? — No,  I  have  not.    ' 

8417.  What  did  he  say  upon  the  card? — Only  to 
solicit  my  vote. 

8418.  {Mr.  Welford.)  A  printed  card  ?— Yes,  I 
think  it  was. 

8419.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  anything  said  by 
either  Mr.  Clutterbuck  or  Mr.  Ward  about 
Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — ^No. 

8420.  Did  you  vote  at  the  election  in  1857  ?— Yes. 

8421.  For  whom  ?— Mr.  Garden. 

8422.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ?— £3. 
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8423.  Who  paid  it  to  you  ?— Mr.  Castree. 

8424.  Is  that  the  auctioneer  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  is. 

8425.  Wag  any  money  offered  you  by  any  other 
person  at  that  election  ? — No. 

8426.  Where  was  the  money  paid  to  you  for  the 
1857  election  ? — Down  at  the  Spread  Eagle. 

8427.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Was  it  eight  or  nine 
pounds  you  got  from  Mr.  Heuley  upon  this  last 
occasion  ? — £S. 

8428.  {Mr  Vaughark.)  Did  you  see  Mr.  Loregrove 
before  the  last  election  ? — No. 

8429.  Did  you  not  see  him  at  all  ? — No. 

8430.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  know  whether  your 
wife  saw  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — ^I  do  not  kn^w  that  she 
did. 

8431.  Did  she  tell  yoa  she  had  seen  him  ?-<-She 
did  not  tell  me  she  had  se^  him. 

8432'.  What  did  she  tell  you  about  him  ? — She  did 
not  say  anything  to  me  about  him. 


8433.  {Afr.  Vaughan.)  Did  yon  go  with  your  wife 
to  the  Blue  committee-room  ? — Yes. 
8484.  When  was  that  ?— At  the  last  election. 

8435.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — At  the  last 
election  I  did. 

8436.  I  am  asking  you  about  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — 
Yes ;  I  saw  Mr.  Lovegrove  in  a  room. 

8437.  In  a  room  upstairs  ? — YesT 

8438.  Did  Mr.  Lovegrove  say  anything  to  you 
about  Mr.  Clutterbuck  ? — No;  not  about  Mr.  Clutter- 
buck. 

8439.  Did  he  say  whatever  Mr.  Clutterbuck 
promised  should  be  carried  out  ? — No ;  he  did  not  say 
anything  to  me  about  its  being  carried  out. 

8440.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Mr.  Lovegrove 
yourself  about  it  ? — ^N«. 

8441.  Is  your  wife  here  ? — Yes. 


T.  Ptrltt. 
9  Oct  1850. 


Mabt  Anh  Pebks  sworn  and  examined. 


M.  A.  Ptrkt. 


8442.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  the  wife  of  the  Inst 
witness,  Thomas  Perks  ? — Yes. 

8443.  Do  you  remember  being  canvassed  for  your 
husband's  vote  before  the  last  election  ?— Yes. 

8444.  Were  you  canvassed  by  Mr.  Ward  and 
Mr.  Clutterbuck  ? — Mr.  Ward  was  not  along  with 
him. 

8443.  Were  yon  canvassed  by  Mr.  Clutterbuck  ?^ 
Mr.  Clutterbuck  came. 

8446.  Were  you  canvassed  by  Mr.  Clutterbuck  ? — 
Mr.  Clutterbuck  came  over.  The  other  election 
before  this  do  you  mean  ? 

8447.  No ;  the  last  election  ?— Yes;  Mr.  Ward  and 
Mr.  Clutterbuck  came  over. 

8448.  What  did  they  say  ? — They  wanted  me  to 
promise  my  husband,  but  I  would  not  promise  him 
becaose  he  was  not  at  home. 

8449.  Did  you  agree  to  meet  them  at  the  New 
Inn  ? — Yes- 

8450.  Did  yon  meet  them  at  the  New  Inn  ? — We 
was  there  a  few  minutes  before  they  came,  and  we 
stopped  there  till  they  came. 

8451.  Then  you  saw  them  there  ? — Yes. 

8452.  Was  any  promise  made  to  yon  about  your 
husband's  vote  ? — He  did  not  promise  them  at  alL 

8453.  Did  they  offer  you  any  money  for  his  vote  ? 
— ^Mr.  Ward  asked  me  what  I  should  like  ;  what  I 
wanted. 

84t54.  What  did  you  say  you  did  want  F—He  then 
promised  me  5^. 

8455.  Did  you  agi%e  then  that  your  husbaild 
dioald  vote  for  51.  ? — ^I  did  not  {Mcomise  him  that. 

8456.  Did  you  afterwards  go  with  your  husband 
to  the  Blue  committee-room  ? — Yes. 

8457.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Lovegrove  there  ? — Yes. 

8458.  Was  that  upstairs  ? — .Yes. 

8459.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Lovegrove  what  had  been 
offered  ? — ^No,  I  did  not. 

8460.  Was  anything  said  about  Mr.  Glutterbock  ? 
— Mr.  Lovegrove  said,  whatever  I  was  promised  I 
should  have  he  would  perform. 

8461.  Had  you  said  what  had  been  promised? — 
No,  I  did  not,  because  it  was  not  a  promise  then. 


8462.  If  it  was  not  promised,  how  came  Mr.  Love- 
grove to  say  whatever  was  promised  should  be 
performed  ? — He  said  whatever  was  promised  I  should 
have,  and  he  would  perform. 

8463.  How  came  he  to  say  that  if  nothing  had 
been  promised  ? — Mr.  Ward  followed  me  up  the 
•treet  after  we  came  from  the  committee-room. 

8464.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  when  you 
went  into  the  Blue  committee-room  yon  saw  Mr. 
Lovegrove,  and  the  first  thing  that  took  place  wasj 
Mr.  Lovegrove  said  whateiver  was  promised  should 
be  performed  ?— Yes. 

8465.  That  was  the  first  thing  that  was  said  ? 

Yes. 

8466.  Was  anything  said  by  Mr.  Lovegrore  about 
sending  a  fly  for  you  ?— Yes  ;  he  put  down  a  fly. 

8467.  That  a  fly  should  be  sent  for  you  ?— That  a 
fly  should  be  sent  for  us. 

8468.  To  go  to  poll  ?— Yes. 

8469.  And  then  you  were  offered  5/.  afterwards  bv 
Mr.  Ward  ?— Yes ;  Mr.  Ward  offered  5/. 

8470.  Was  that  at  Mr.  Hawkins's  ?— Yes. 

8471.  Did  you  receive  the  money  from  Mr.  Henley 
for  your  husband's  vote  ? — Yes. 

8472.  You  received  how  much  ;  8/.  ?— Yes. 

8473.  For  his  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? Yes. 

8474.  Your  husband  voted  in  1857  for  Sir  Robert 
Carden  ? — Yes. 

.    8475.  Did  yon  receive  the  money  for  his  vote  ? 

Yes. 

8476.  How  much  did  you  receive  ?— Three 
sovereigns. 

8477.  Was  that  from  Mr.  Castree  ?— Yes. 

>  8478.  For  his  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Carden  ?— Yes. 

8479.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  Welches  at  this 
committee-room  where  you  were  in  1857  ?— Yes. 

8480.  At  the  Spread  Eagle  ?— Yes. 

8481.  How  Hiany  of  them? — ^I  could  not  tell, 
because  I  never  see  their  faces  before. 

8482.  Was  George  Welch  there  ?— I  do  not  know 
what  their  names  were;  I  had  never  seen  them 
before. 


William  Harris  sworn  and  examined. 


8483.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)    Whei«  do  you  live  ?— At 
Birmingham. 

8484.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Are  yoa  a  freeman  ?— No. 

8485.  What  are  you ;  a  householder  ? — Yes. 

8486.  How  do  you  stand  on  the  register  ? — Ab  a 
householder. 

8487.  In  what  parish  ? — In  the  parish  of  Barton 
St.  Mary  in  this  city. 

8488.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)    Do   you    reside    now    at 
Birmingham  altogether  ? — Yes. 

8489.  You  have  left  Gloucester  ?— Yes. 

8490.  How  did  you  vote  at  the  last  elecdtm  ?— I 
voted  for  Price  and  Monk. 


8491.  What  did  you  receive  ? — I  received  7/.  for 
my  vote  and  expenses. 

8492.  From  whom  ? — ^I  received  it  from  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Hewlett ;  it  came  through  his 
•hands  to  give  to  me. 

8493.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  is  he  ?_He  is  a  smith 
and  bellhanger  ;  he  lives  in  Birmingham. 

8494.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  t)o  you  mean  to  say  that 
Hewlett  of  Birmingham  gave  you  that  money  ?— He 
did. 

8495.  And  then  you  came  to  Gloucester,  and  voted? 
— ^I  voted  before  I  had  the  money. 

Bb  4 


W.  Harris. 
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8496.  But  you  were  to  hare  the  money  ? — I  had 
the  money  aftei-wards. 

8497.  Did  Hewlett  agree  with  you  that  you  should 
have  the  money,  or  who  did  ? — No ;  no  one  ever 
agreed  with  me. 

8498.  But  it  was  an  understood  thing  that  you  were 
to  be  paid  when  you  came? — There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  I  expected  it,  coming  down  all  the  way  from 
Birmingham  ;  I  expected  that  they  would  pay  my 
expenses,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

8499.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— Yes. 

8500.  Who  did  you  vote  for  ?  —  I  voted  for 
Garden. 

8501.  What  did  you  get  ?— £3. 

8502.  For  your  vote  for  Garden  ? — Yes. 

8503.  From  whom  ?— I  got  it  from  Thomas  Miles. 

8504.  Who  is  he  ? — He  is  a  person  employed  by 
the  Midland  Railway  Company  now. 

8505.  Where  ?— At  Stonehouse. 

8506.  Where  was  that  3/.  paid  to  you  in  1857  ? — 
At  the  Fleece  in  Westgate  Street. 

8507.  Were  there  many  persons  there  at  that  time, 
do  you  remember ;  many  voters? — From  five  to  seven, 
I  should  think,  or  eight. 

8508.  Did  they  receive  money  for  their  votes,  did 
you  see  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they  did. 

8509.  Did  you  see  them  paid  anything  ? — I  .did 
not. 

8510.  Were  you  offered  any  money  by  any  other 
person  at  that  election  ? — No,  I  was  not 

8511.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  and  the  seven 
voters  that  were  at  the  Fleece  agree  to  go  together  ; 
to  vote  altogether  ? — No  ;  we  agreed  to  go  together, 
but  we  did  not  agree  to  vote  together. 

8512.  You  were  bargained  for  separately? — I  never 


was  bargained  for  at  all.     When  I  went  in  I  had  the 
money  put  into  my  hand. 

8513.  To  vote  ? — No  doubt  it  was  to  vote. 

8514.  And  you  did  vote  ? — I  did  vote. 

8515.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  know  from 
whom  this  money  came  ? — I  received  it  from  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Miles. 

8516.  About  this  7t  in  1859;  do  you  know  from 
whom  Hewlett  received  the  money  ? — ^There  is  no 
doubt  but  what  it  came  from  Monk  from  what  I  was 
given  to  understand. 

8517.  From  Brewer  Monk  ? — Yes. 

8518.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  any  one  treat  you  at 
Birmingham  just  before  the  last  election  ? — They 
did. 

8519.  Who  was  that  ?— John  Griffiths. 

8520.  Who  is  he  ? — He  is  a  clerk  to  Mr.  Love* 
grove. 

8521.  Did  he  offer  yon  anything  for  your  vote  ? — 
He  did  ;  but  I  told  him  I  should  not  take  anything, 
for  my  determination  was  to  vote  for  Price  and  Monk, 
and  BO  I  did  not  accept  the  money. 

8522.  Where  was  this  ? — At  Uie  Horse  and  Groom 
at  Birmingham. 

8523.  Did  he  offer  you  any  sum  ?  Did  he  name  any 
sum  ? — ^No  sum  at  all ;  only  if  I  would  go  on  their 
side. 

8524.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? 
— He  said  "  Now  Bill  "  (because  he  knew  me  very 
well),  "  if  you  will  come  on  our  side  "  (he  said)  "  I 
can  do  something  for  you."  I  said,  "  No,  I  shall  not, 
for  I  have  promised  the  other  parties." 

8525.  He  did  not  say  what  that  something  would 
be  ? — No,  he  did  not,  and  I  did  not  ask  him. 


K.  Bond. 


Robert  Bond  sworn  and  examined. 


8526.  {Mr,  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — At 
Birdlip. 

8527.  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — Yes. 

8528.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ?— 
Sir  Robert  Garden. 

8529.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ? — ^Nothing 
at  all. 

8530.  Were  you  offered  any  money  for  your  vote  ? 
— No,  I  was  not,  except  it  was  by  Harry  Jacobs  ; 
that  is  when  I  went  down  along  with  my  brother  to 
Jacobs's  shop. 

8531.  How  much  money  did  he  offer  you  ? — 8/.  a- 
piece  ;  he  asked  if  that  was  not  what  we  wanted. 

8532.  Did  he  offer  you  8/.  for  your  vote  ? — 
Yes. 

8533.  Did  you  refuse  to  take  it  ? — ^Yes,  except  he 
would  put  it  into  my  brother's  hands,  and  then  I 
would.' 

8534.  That  he  would  not  do ;  would  he  ? — ^No. 

8535.  Did  he  say  why  he  would  not  do  sor  ? — ^Yes. 
He  asked  me  what  was  the  reason  why  I  should  vote 
for  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

8536.  Did  you  tell  Jacobs  that  you  would  not  take 
8^;  that  you  could  get  more  ? — ^I  never  told  him 
that. 

8537.  You  swear  that  ? — ^Yes,  I  will  swear  it. 

8538.  Did  you  tell  him  you  could  go  to  the  Blue 
committee  and  get  lOL  ? — No,  I  did  not.  I  told  him  I 
could  have  plenty  of  money,  without  having  that,  and 
that  I  should  go  and  give  Sir  Robert  Garden  a 
plumper. 

8539.  Do  you  swear  you  did  not  say  that  you 
could  go  to  the  Blue  committee,  and  get  101.  ? — Yes, 
I  will. 

8540.  What  are  you  ? — ^I  goes  about  brewing,  or 
anything  I  can  get  to  do,  or  buy  two  or  three  sheep , 
or  pigs,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

8541.  You  go  and  buy  what  ? — Sheep  and  pigs,  or 
anything  in  small  quantities. 

8542.  Have  you  got,  any  farm  or  any  land  7— 
No. 

8543.  When  yon  buy  sheep  and  pigs,  what  do  you 
do  with  them  ? — Sell  them  again  ;  and  if  I  have 


nothing  else  to  do,  I  does  a  bit  of  labouring  work  as 
well  as  that. 

8544.  {Mr.  Welford)  Did  you  tell  Jacobs  yon 
intended  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — Yes.  When 
I  went  out  of  his  shop  I  went  right  from  bis  shop 
down  to  the  pwll. 

8545.  That  was  after  he  had  refused  to  deposit  the 
money  with  your  brother  ? — Yes. 

8546.  But  if  he  had  deposited  the  money  with  your 
brother  you  would  have  voted  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — 
I  should  have  voted  for  Garden  and  Price  then.  I 
told  my  brother  so. 

8547.  {Mr.  Vaugkam)  Do  you  mean  to  swear 
that  you  did  not  tell  Harry  Jacobs  on  the  morning  of 
the  polling,  that  you  could  go  over  to  the  Blue  com- 
mittee-room, and  have  10/.  in  a  moment? — ^I  will  swear 
that  I  never  mentioned  such  a  word  out  of  my 
mouth. 

8548.  Did  you  go  to  the  Blue  committee-room  after 
you  had  left  Harry  Jacobs  ? — ^I  did  not. 

8549.  That  you  swear  ? — Yes,  I  will  swear  it. 

8550.  Did  you  go  back  to  Jacobs's  shop  ? — No.  I 
went  down  to  the  Shakespeare. 

8551.  Did  you  go  back  by  Jacobs's  shop,  and  call 
out,  "  A  plumper  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  "  ? — Yes,  I 
said  that.  I  come  here  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

8552.  Had  your  brother  gone  and  polled,  and  come 
back  to  Jacobs's  shop,  and  received  the  money? — Yes; 
I  held  the  money  for  him. 

8553.  He  had  come  back,  and  received  the 
money  ? — Yes. 

8554.  If  you  had  received  81.  from  Mr.  Jacobs  you 
would  have  gone  and  voted  then  for  the  Liberal 
candidates,  would  you  not  ? — I  should  have  voted  for 
Garden  and  Price. 

8555.  Just  be  careful.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  you 
did  not  receive  any  money  at  all  for  voting  for  Sir 
Robert  Garden  at  the  hist  election  ? — ^Yes,  I  wilL 

8556.  That  you  swear  positively  ? — Yes,  I  will ; 
I  can. 

8557.  And  that  nothing  was  promised  you  ?— 
Nothing  was  promised. 
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8558.  Have  70U  received  anj  money  since  the 
■election  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

'8559.  Not  a  farthing  from  any  one  ? — No,  I  have 
mot. 

8560.  In  respect  of  your  vote  ? — ^No. 

8561.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Was  any  money  paid  to 
;anyl»ody  else  for  you  ? — No. 

•8562.  That  you  swear  ? — Yes,  I  will  swear  it. 

8563.  {Mr.  Vauffhan.)  Was  no  money  offered  to 
.70U  by  Mr.  Knowles  ? — No.  I  never  saw  any  one  till 
the  itaorning  of  the  poll,  except  it  was  Mr.  Matthews, 
and  that  was  three  weeks,  I  should  say,  before  I  came 
to  Gloucester. 

8564.  Did  you  get  any  refreshments  anywhere  on 
timt  day  ? — Yes. 

9565.  Where  ? — ^At  the  Shakespeare. 

8566.  Who  took  you  to  tho  Shakespeare  ? — There 
"xraa  a  fly  sent  up,  and  came  down. '  Who  the  young 
nn£n  was  that  came  up  I  do  not  know. 

8567.  You  got  refreshments  at  the  Shakespeare  ? 
—Yes. 

8568.  Was  that  on  the  polling  day  ? — Yes. 

8569.  Where  was  the  fly  sent  ? — He  was  coming 
up  to  the  top  of  Birdlip  Hill ;  but  they  could  not  get 
the  horse  all  the  way  up,  so  he  came  to  the  bottom. 

8570.  Who  paid  for  those  refreshments  at  the 
Shakespeare  ? — I  do  not  know. 

8571.  You  did  not  pay  for  them  ? — ^No. 

8572.  Who  told  you  to  go  there  ? — ^That  was 
wrhere  we  was  drove  to. 

8573.  Who  was  in  the  fly  with  you  ? — There  was" 
my  brother  Anthony  and  Mr.  Tewens  of  Birdlip ;  but 
ihe  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it ;  not  as  I  know  of. 

8574.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ? — Yes ;  that  was  the 
election  before  this. 

8575.  Who  did  you  vote  for  ?  —  Sir  Eobert 
Garden. 

8576.  What  did  you  get  at  that  election? — ^Nothing. 
Mr.  Castree  came  up  at  that  time,  and  said  he  would 
make  9  present,  but  I  never  had  nothing. 

8577.  What  did  Mr.  Castree  say  he  would  make 
you  a  present  of? — Ho  did  not  say  what ;  ho  said 
ve  could  trust  to  him. 


8578.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  he  say  that  before  or 
after  you  had  polled  ?•— Before.  I  never  saw  him 
after  that ;  not  to  have  nothing  of  him. 

8579.  (Mr,  Vaughan.)  He  said  he  would  make  you 
a  present  ? — ^Yes. 

8580.  But  he  did  not  ?— He  did  not. 

8581.  Where  was  it  that  he  said  he  would  make 
you  a  present  ? — That  was  when  he  came  to  me. 

8582.  Was  that  at  the  Spread  Eagle  ?— No  ;  that 
was  when  he  came  to  me  when  I  was  at  work,  to 
ask  me  for  my  vote.  I  told  him  I  could  not  afford  to 
come  unless  I  was  paid  for  my  time,  and  he  said  he 
would  make  me  a  present. 

8583.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  receive  any 
money  from  Mr.  Castree  at  the  Spread  Eagle  in 
1857  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

8584.  Did  you  consider  yourself  very  much 
aggrieved  that  you  had  been  promised  money  by 
Mr.  Castree  and  did  not  get  it  ?— Yes,  I  did,  after 
promising  me. 

.  8585.  As  you  considered  you  had  been  badly 
treated  by  Mr.  Castree  in  1857,  how  came  you  to 
vote  for  Carden  without  any  money  in  1859  ? — ^I 
have  alwi^  voted  Blue,  and  always  will. 

8586.  Whether  you  are  well  or  ill  treated  ? — ^I  will 
never  turn  my  colours  to  please  no  one. 

8587.  Just  consider ;  were  you  at  the  Spread  Eagle 
in  1857  ?— Yes. 

8588.  Did  not  Mr.  Castree  call  you  out  of  the  room 
when  you  were  at  dinner  at  the  Spread  Eagle,  and 
give  you  3^.  ? — ^He  did  not 

8589.  On  the  staircase  ? — He  did  not. 

8590.  Or  give  you  any  money  at  all?— Np  ;  ho 
promised.  . 

8591.  Have  you  got  a  wife  ? — ^No,  I  have  not. 

8592.  Do  you  know  whether  any  money  was  paid 
to  your  brother's  wife  for  you  ? — ^No. 

8593.  Or  to  any  person  for  you  ? — ^No. 

8594.  Neither  at  this  election  nor  at  any  election 
before  ? — I  never  received  any  money  at  all  in  my 
life, 

8595.  Nor  any  person  for  you  ? — ^No. 


R.Bmd. 
S  Oct  1959. 


Antiiont  Bond  sworn  and  examined. 


A.B<mi. 


8596.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)    Where  do  you  live  ? — At 
Birdlip. 

8597.  You  are  a  freeman  ? — Yes. 
You  voted  at  the  last  election  for  Price  and 
-Yes. 
How  much  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 


8598. 
Monk  ?- 

8599. 
8/. 

8600.  From  Harry  Jacobs  ?— Yes. 

8601.  You  came  into  Gloucester  in  a  fly  which 
was  sent  out  to  you  by  the  Blue  party  ? — Yes. 

8602.  Did  you  receive  that  money  in  Harry 
Jacobs's  shop  ? — Yes. 

8603.  Was  your  brother  there  at  the  time  ?— Yes. 

8604.  Were  you  offered  money  by  any  person  on 
the  other  side  ? — No. 

8605.  To  vot«  for  Sir  Robert  Carden  ?— No,  not 
ataU. 

8606.  Did  your  brother  tell  you  that  he  had  been 
offered  any  money  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

8607.  Have  you  ever  had  any  talk  with  your 
brother  about  the  election  since  it  was  over  ? — Yes. 
He  told  me  he  never  received  a  penny  for  his  vote  for 
Sir  Robert  Carden,  and  that  he  was  never  offered 
any  at  all. 

8608.  Were  you  in  Jacobs's  shop  when  your  brother 
left  that  morning  ? — Yes ;  I  came  out  with  him. 

8609.  Did  you  remain  in  the  shop  as  long  as  he 
remained  in  the  shop  ? — As  long  as  my  brother  did  ? 

8610.  Yes  ? — Yes  ;  wo  both  walked  out,  as  if,  may 
b^  together ;  my  brother  walked  out,  and  I  followed 
him. 

8611.  Did  your  brother  say  he  would  go  over  to 
the  Blue  committee  and  get  10/.  ?— No ;  never  that 
I  heard  him. 

8612.  Nor  anything  of  the  sort  ?-t.iNo,  not  ^t  <4I< 


8613.  He  was  offered  8/.  by  Harry  Jacobs,  was  he 
not  ? — Yes. 

8614.  Why  did  he  not  take  it  ? — Harry  Jacobs 
wanted  to  hold  the  money  till  he  had  polled,  and  my 
brother  would  not  agree  to  that ;  and  my  brother  said 
he  would  rather  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Carden  for 
nothing  than  he  would  vote  for  them  for  20/. 

8615.  But  he  would  have  taken  the  8/.  if  it  had 
been  left  in  your  hands  or  given  to  him,  would  he 
not  ? — He  said  if  he  had  the  8/.  he  should  vote  for 
Sir  Robert  Carden  and  Price. 

8616.  He  has  told  us  himself  that  if  he  had  bad 
the  money  he  would  have  voted  for  Carden  and 
Price  ? — Yes,  he  said  so ;  and  I  expect  the  other  party 
heard  him,  and  so  they  would  not  let  him  have  tho 
money  till  after,  and  then  he  would  not  go  at  all. 

8617.  Were  you  sent  for  by  Mr.  Lovegrove  after 
your  arrival  in  Gloucester  that  day  ? — No. 

8618.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Lovegrove  that  day?— 
After  the  poll. 

8619.  Not  before  ?r-Not  before. 

8620.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— Yes ;  for  Sir  Robert 
Carden. 

8621.  How  much  did  you  get  then? — I  received 
1/.  after  the  poll  for  my  day's  work  and  expenses. 

8622.  From  whom  ?— Mr.  Castree.  Not  till  after 
the  poll. 

8623.  Was  that  all  you  received  from  any  person  ? 
— Yes ;  ever  in  my  life  ;  that  is  the  only  money. 

8624.  Did  you  receive  that  at  the  Spread  Eagle  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  believe  I  did. 

8625.  Did  you  see  your  brother  receive  any  money 
then  ? — ^No, 

8626.  Did  he  receive  vaj  money  9,\  i^&  election  vx 
1857  ?— I  cannot  tell. 

Co 
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8627.  Has  he  never  told  you  wh^thor  he  did  or 
not  ? — ^I  do  not  remember  that  he  did. 

8628.  JuBt  recollect  yourself.  Did  your  brother 
never  tell  you  that  he  had  received  any  money,  and 
what,  for  the  election  of  1857  ? — ^I  do  not  recollect 
that  he  ever  told  me  anything  at  all ;  that  he  did  or 
did  not.  1  do  not  think  he  ever  mentioned  it  to  me  or 
I  to  him.    If  ever  he  did  I  forget. 

8629.  You  received  11.  yourself? — 1/. 

8630.  Were  yon  in  court  when  your  brother  was 
examined  just  now  ? — Not  all  the  time. 

8631.  Were  you  here'  a  portion  of  the  time  ? — Just 
at  the  last ;  I  came  in  just  at  the  last ;  I  came  in  just 
as  he  was  done. 

8632.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  your  brother  did 
not  tell  you  he  had  received  money  for  his  vote,  at 
ihe  election  iri  1857  ? — If  he  did  I  forget  it;  I  do  not 
remember  that  he  did. 

8633.  (Mr.  Welford.)  What  did  your  wife  re- 
ceive for  you  in  1857  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

8634.  Did  she  not  receive  21.  for  you  ? — ^No ;  that 
she  never  did. 

8635.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Have  you  always  voted 
Blue  ? — Always,  till  the  last  election.  ^ 

8636.  {Mr.  Welford.)  When  yon  ware  at  the 
Spread  Eagle,  was  your  brother  called  out  of  the 
room  ? — ^Tes,  I  believe  he  was. 

8637.  By  whom  was  he  called  out  of  the  room  ? — 
By  Mr.  Castree,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect. 

8638.  Do  you  know  what  he  was  called  out  for  ? — 
No.    He  never  told  me  that  he  had  anything ;  it  was 


no'more  than  that  I  thought  he  had  a  littk,  just  as  I 
might,  for  his  day's  work  ;  but  he '  never  told  me,  to 
the  best  of  my  reooUection,  at  alL ' 

8639.  Were  you  called  out  of  the  room  when  yoa 
received  your  1/.  ? — I  went  from  the  room  where  we 
were  sitting  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  just  outside  of  the 
door ;  that  is  where  I  received  my  \l. 

8640.  There  you  received  it  ? — Yes. 

8641.  Were  you  called  out  ? — ^No,  I  was  not. 

8642.  Did  you  go  out  yourself,  or  how  did  yoa 
know  your  turn  was  come  ? — Of  course,  when  I  saw 
Mr.  Castree  come  up,  and  beckon  to  me,  I  knowed.  . 

8643.  You  knew  what  he  beckoned  to  you  f(»  ?— 
I  knew  it. 

8644.  You  expected  it  before,  I  suppose  ?— I  ex- 
pected to  be  paid  for  my  day's  work. 

8645.  What  do  you  generally  earn  of  a  day  ? — ^I 
earn  sometimes  10(.  in  a  day,  sometimes  2«.,  and 
sometimes  I  have  not  earned  periiaps  more  than  20d, 
or  so. 

'8646.  What  is  your  business  ? — A  labourer. 

8647.  Were  the  Welches  called  out  at  the  same 
lime  at  the  Spread  Eagle  ? — I  do  not  remember  that 
they  was  whilst  I  was  there.  I  believe  I  left  the 
Welches  in  the  room  when  I  went  away. 

8648.  They  had  not  been  called  out  ?— Not  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

8649.  When  you  received  your  money,  did  you  go 
away,  or  go  back  into  the  room  again  ? — ^I  went  ba<^ 
and  stayed  a  few  minutes,  and  then  went  away,  and 
I  believe  I  left  the  Welches  there  at  the  same  time. 


W.  Wtkk. 


Walter  Welch  sworn  and  examined. 


8650.  Where  do  you  live  ? — ^At  Staverton. 

8651.  What  are  you  ?— A  master  tailor. 
8662.  A  freeman  ?— Yes. 

8653.  Do  you  remember  being  offered  5/.  for  your 
vote  by  Harry  Jacobs  ? — ^I  Was  not. 

8654.  Were  you  offered  anything  by  him  for  your 
vote  ? — I  was  not. 

8655.  Do  you  remember  a  sovereign  being  left  on 
the  mantelpiece  of  a  room  in  the  Waggoners* 
Arms  ? — Yes. 

8656.  Did  you  ask  Harry  Jacobs  to  leave  it  there 
for  you  ? — No. 

8657.  Do  you  know  how  it  came  to  be  left  there  ? 
—I  was  told  by  the  landlord  that  Harry  Jacobs,  I 
think  that  is  the  name,  left  some  money  there. 

8658.  For  you  ? — He  did  not  say  for  me ;  he  left 
it  there  ;  he  did  not  say  who  it  was  for- " 

8659.  Had  you  been  eating  and  drinking  with 
Harry  Jacobs  before  that  ? — 1  had  had  some  drink 
with  him,  but  not  eating. 

8660.  Had  he  canvassed  you  for  your.  Vote  ?— Tes ; 
he  sent  for  me  to  the  Pheasant.  I  was  asked  to  go  to 
the  Pheasant  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Tiiylor. 

8661.  Did  he  hold  up  his  five  fingers  to  you? — 
Yes. 

8662.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Jacobs  did  P—Tes. 

8663.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  did  you  understand 
by  his  holding  up  five  fingers  to  you  ? — He  asked  me 
if  I  could  play  a  game  at  skittles.  I  said  I  could. 
He  asked  me  if  I  could  play  a  game  at  cribbagfe.  I 
said  I  could  not.  He  said,  "  Can  you  jump  ?"  I  said, 
"  I  can."  He  said,  "I  will  jump  you  fbr  that,"  holding 
up  five  fingers. 

8664.  IMd  you  understand  by  that  that  he  woqld 
give  you  5/.  ?— He  never  said  what  it  was. 

8665.  What  did  you  understand  by  that  ?— I 
{iancied  it  was  money  ;  I  could  not  swear  that  it 
was. 

8666.  When  yon  found  one  sovereign  was  left  upon 
the  mantelpiece,  did  you  understand  that  that  was  for 
your  vote  ? — ^No  ;  he  asked  me  to  come  to  Gloucester. 

8667.  What  did  you  understand  that  that  II.  was 

for? ^I  did  not  understand  there  was  1/.  left;  not 

till  after  the  election  was  over. 

8668.  You  did  not  know  it  was  left  till  after  the 
election  ?— I  did  not  know  that  the  soToreign  was 


left  at  the  Waggoners'  Arms  till  after  the  electitm 
was  over. 

8669.  Were  you  offered  any  money  by  George 
Bowers  ? — No. 

8670.  No  money  at  all  ? — No  money  at  all. 

8671.  Was  anything  said  to  you  by  George  Bowers 
as  to  money  for  your  vote  ? — ^No ;  not  money. 

8672.  What  was  said  about  your  vote  ?— I  went 
down  there  on  the  Friday  before  the  election,  and  he 
asked  me  to  stop  all  night.  I  said  I  would  not ;  I 
was  determined  to  go  home. 

8673.  What  was  said  by  him  about  your  vote  ? — 
He  asked  me  how  I  was  going  to  vote.  I  told  him  I 
did  not  know. 

8674.  You  had  not  made  up  your  mind  ? — ^I  had 
not  made  up  my  mind.  I  did  not  tell  him  I  had  not 
.made  up  my  mind. 

8675.  But  the  fact  was  you  had  not  made  up  your 
mind  at  that  time  ? — ^I  had  promised  before  that 
time. 

8676.  Had  you  promised? — Yes ;  to  the  Blue  party. 

8677.  What  did  yoa  mean  by  saying  you  had  not 
made  up  your  mind  ? — ^I  did  not  tell  him  that  I  had 
made  up  my  mind. 

8678.  I  thought  you  said  you  told  him  you  did  not 
know  which  way  you  would  vote,  because  you  had 
not  made  up  your  mind  ? — ^I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
vote  for  Carden. 

8679.  Did  you  not  say  just  now  you  told  him  yoa 
would  not  promise,  because  you  did  not  know  whidi 
way  you  woald  vote,  and  that  you  had  made  up  your 
mind  ?— I  would  not  promise  Bowers  which  way  I 
would  vote. 

8680.  Did  he  say  anything  about  giving  you  81. 
for  your  vote  ? — ^No. 

8681.  Or  lot  ?— No. 

8682.  Nothing  of  the  sort  ? — ^Nothing  of  the  sort; 
8688.  You  voted  for  Kr  Robert  Carden  ?— I  did. 

8684.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote?— 
Nothing  at  all. 

8685.  Were  you  ofiiered  any  money  to  vote  for  Sfr 
Robert  Carden  ?— I  was  not 

S686.  Did  Mr.  John  Ward  offer  you  any  money  ?— 
N6. 
8687.  You  swear  that  he  did  not  offer  yon  any  money 
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for  your  vote  ? — I  swear  positively  that  he  did  not 
offer  me  any  money  for  my  vote. 

8688.  Have  yon  not  said  he  did  offer  you,  and  that 
he  did  give  you  6/.  for  your  vote  ? — No,  I  never  did. 

8689.  Do  you  swear  that  at  the  last  election  yon 
received  no  money  from  any  person  for  your  vote  ? — 
I  do. 

8690.  Neither  on  the  one  side  nor  the  other  ?— 
Neither  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  more  than  this 
sovereign  that  was  left  to  spend  at  the  Waggoners' 
Arms. 

8691.  Did  you  walk  in  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? 
^No. 

8692.  Who  brought  you  in  ? — ^Mr.  Samuel  Butt. 

8693.  Did  you  come  in  a  fly  ? — In  a  cab. 

8694.  Where  did  he  take  you  to  when  he  brought 
you  into  Gloucester  ? — To  the  Upper  George. 

8695.  Did  he  give  yon  any  money  ? — ^No. 

8696.  Did  he  promise  you  any  ? — No. 

8697.  What  did  you  have  at  the  Upper  Greorge  ? — 
Nothing  at  all.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  have 
anything  to  drink,  and  I  said  "  No." 

8698.  You  had  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  ? — No. 

8699.  During  the  whole  day  ?— When  I  came  to 
the  Upper  George,  he  said,  "  Will  you  have  anything 
to  drink  ?  "  and  I  said  «« No  ; "  and  he  said,  "  Will  you 
go  and  poll  ?  "  aild  I  went  and  polled  directly. ' 

8700.  As  soon  as  yon  had  polled  did  you  walk 
home  ? — No. 

8701.  What  did  you  do  ?— Walked  about  the  town, 
and  then  took  the  train  and  went  to  Cheltenham.  I 
think  the  train  went  about  2  o'clock  or  some  little 
past. 

8702.  What  did  you  do  at  Cheltenham  ? — ^I  was 
about  there ;  I  had  nothing  to  do ;  I  was  more 
acquainted  with  Cheltenham  than  with  Gloucester. 

8703.  Did  jou  stay  there  the  rest  of  the  day  ? — 
Yes  ;  with  some  friends. 

8704.  Did  yon  come  bock  the  same  evening  ? — Yes. 

8705.  The  same  evening  ? — Yes ;  I  walked. 

8706.  Who  gave  you  the  money  to  go  to 
Cheltenham  ? — ^No  one  ;  I  paid  my  own  expenses. 

8707.  Are  you  a  journeyman  tailor  ? — No  ;  a 
master  tailor  ;  I  keep  men  under  me. 

8708.  Did  you  poll  in  1857  ?— Yes. 

8709.  Who  for  ?— Sir  Robert  Garden. 

8710.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — In 
1857? 

•   8711.  Yes  ?— Nothing  at  all. 

8712.  Were  you  canvassed  ? — Yes. 

8713.  Who  canvassed  you  ?— Mr.  Walter  Clutter- 
back. 

8714.  Did  you  go  to  any  inn  on  the  polling  day  in 
1857  ?— The  Upper  George, 

8715.  Who  did  you  see  there  ? — Mr.  John  Ward, 
I  think,  was  there. 

8716.  Who  else  ? — ^I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  know 
3|irho  there  were.  There  were  several  in  and  out  of  the 
house. 

8717.  Do  you  know  any  persons  of  the  name  of 
Vaile  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

8718.  Were  there  many  persons  in  the  room  in 
which  you  were  at  the  Upper  George  in  1857  ? — 
There  were  several  people  in  and  out.  I  could  not 
say  who  they  were. 

8719.  Were  they  voters  ? — I  could  not  say. 

8720.  Do  you  swear  you  were  not  paid  any  money 
at  that  election  ? — I  was  not. 

8721.  Were  you  offered  any  money  ?— No ;  I  am 
not  80  bad  in  want  of  money  as  to  be  bought. 

8722.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Nash  ? — Yes  ;  Joseph  Nash. 

8723.  Did  he  come  in  with  you  on  the  election 
morning  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

8724.  Did  he  receive  any  money  for  you  at  the 
last  election  ? — No. 

8725.  You  swear  that  ? — ^I  swear  that  if  he  did  he 
kept  it.  for  I  never  had  it. 

8726.  Did  he  receive  any  money  for  yon  at  the 
election  in  1867  ?— No.  .. 

8727.  That  you  swear  also  ?— J  swear  that  if.>he 


did  he  kept  it,  for  I  did  not  poll  at  that  election.  I 
found  that  Mr.  Hope  was  far  behind,  and  my  vote 
would  be  of  no  use  at  all. 

8728.  Did  you  go  to  the  Spread  Eagle  at  the 
election  of  1857  ? — No  ;  not  to  my  knowlege  ;  no,  I 
did  not. 

8729.  Do  know  a  Mr.  Castree  ?— Yes. 

8730.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  him? — 
He  gave  me  a  sovereign  for  expenses  I  had  been  at 
at  one  time  with  my  father ;  that  is  a  long  time  ago ; 
I  told  him  how  it  was.  My  father  was  canvassed  by 
the  Yellow  party,  and  I  said  I  had  been  at  expense  in 
bringing  him  to  Gloucester  to  vote,  and  that 
Mr.  Price  gave  up,  and  he  gave  me  a  sovereign. 

8731.  Was  that  at  the  election  of  1857  ?— Yes,  I 
think  it  was  ;  the  election  before  this  last. 

8732.  He  gave  you  a  sovereign? — Yes ;  on  account 
of  my  father,  because  I  had  been  at  expense  in 
bringing  him  to  Gloucester,  and  getting  a  con- 
veyance to  send  him  back. 

8733.  Where  did  your  father  come  from  ? — ^Prom 
Staverton  ;  between  five  and  six  miles.  I  said  I  was 
at  a  loss  from  it,  and  he  said,  "  I  should  prefer  giving 
you  a  sovereign." 

8734.  Was  that  all  the  money  you  received  in 
1857?— Yes., 

8735.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Have  you  always  voted 
for  the  Blue  party  ? — I  have,  but  once,  and  that  was 
for  the  county. 

8736.  You  have  al«vays  voted  in  Gloucester  for  the 
Blue  party  ? — ^Yes. 

8737.  Have  you  never  been  paid  on  any  occa- 
sion ? — I  have  not. 

8738.  Have  you  ever  given  your  vote  under  the 
expectation  of  being  paid^ — No. 

8739.  Have  you  ever  represented  to  anybody  else 
that  you  had  been  fooled  by  the  Tory  party  ? — 
No. 

8740.  Have  you  ever  told  Harry  Jacobs  so? — 
No. 

8741.  Did  you  not  tell  him  you  intended  to  vote 
for  the  Liberals  this  time  because  you  had  been 
fooled  before  ? — ^No  ;  that  is  the  gentleman  there 
{pointing  him  out)  ;  I  know  him  very  well. 

8742.  You  saw  Harry  Jacobs  at  the  Fheasant  ?  — 
Yes. 

8743.  Did  you  not  tell  him  you  had  been  offered 
6/.  on  the  other  side  by  the  Blue  party  ? — No  ;  I 
never  did. 

8744.  Have  you  ever  called  at  Harry  Jacobs's 
house  ? — Yes  ;  on  the  Sunday. 

8746.  What  did  you  go  there  for  ?— To  tell  him 
I  would  have  no  hand  with  that  job  we  was  talking 
about  at  the  Pheasant,  about  jumping  and  playing 
at  skittles. 

8746.  Did  you  go  expressly  for  that  purpose  ? — ^I 
did ;  because  I  would  have  no  hand  in  taking  a 
bribe. 

8747.  You  took  some  time  to  consider  then  whether 
you  would  take  his  offer  or  not.  Did  you  refuse  his 
offer  when  it  was  first  made  ? — I  did  not  refuse  it 
then  at  all. 

8748.  Why  should  yon  go  afterwards  to  tell  him 
you  would  not  accept  it  ? — I  did  not  know  what  it 
was  for  exactly  ;  I  thought  whether  it  was  not  a  trap 
to  draw  me  out. 

8749.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  said  when  he  held  up 
his  hand  and  showed  five  fingers  you  understood  he 
meant  money  ? — Yes  ;  I  understood  him  that ;  but 
never  said  it.     Money  was  never  mentioned  to  me. 

8750.  Did  you  not  understand  that  he  meant  to 
offer  you  5/.  for  your  vote  ? — Yes. 

8751.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  not  take  time 
to  consider  whether  you  would  accept  it  or  not  ? — 
I  took  time  to  consider  it,  and  I  would  not. 

8762.  Afterwards  you  went  to  Harry  Jacobs's  house 
to  tell  him  you  would  not  accept  it? — I  would  not 
have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  it. 

8763.  .Did  you  go  to  his  house,  and  ask  him 
whether  he    really  intended  what  he  had  said  or 

Cc  2 
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given  you  to  understand  ? — "So ;  I  did  not  say  three 
words,  I  think,  to  him. 

8754.  Did  you  not  t«ll  him  at  the  same  time  that 
rou  had  seen  Mr.  Ward,  and  that  he  had  repeated 
his  offer  ? — ^No,  I  never  did,  because  I  had  not  seen 
Mr.  Ward. 

8755.  Did  not  Harry  Jacobs  say  to  you,  "  It  will 
be  aU  right"  ?— He  did  not, 

8756.  {Mr.  Weljord.)  Did  you  tell  Harry  Jacobs 
that  if  you  did  not  receive  the  money  yourself  you 
could  swear  with  a  clear  conscience  you  had  not 
received  it? — I  did  not. 

8757.  Nor  say  anything  of  that  kind  ? — I  said,  I 
would  receive  no  money  at  alL 

8758.  You  told  him  that  on  the  Sunday? — I  told 
him  at  the  Waggoners'  Arms,  that  I  would  receive 
no  money  at  all. 

8759.  Did  you  receive  the  1/.  that  was  left  on  the 
mantelpiece? — No  ;  'not  for  nine  days  or  a  fortnight 
afterwards. 

8760.  You  knew  it  was  left  there  ?— The  man 
that  it  was  brought  to  there  chucked  it  on  the  table, 
and  said,  "  Here  is  a  sovereign  that  is  left  here ;" 
and  I  said,  "  We  will  spend  it." 

8761.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  took  the  money? — I 
took  it  up  oflf  the  table,  and  said,  "  We  will  spend  it." 

8762.  You  did  not  send  it  back  to  Jacobs  ? — No, 
I  did  not,  because  I  did  not  know  that  Jacobs  put  it 
there.    The  landlady  can  prove  that. 


G.ShergoUL 


8763.  Did  yon  not  consider  it  a  great  insnlt  that 
anybody  should  leave  a  sovereign  there  for  you  to 
spend? — He  did  not  say  it  was  to  spend,  or  what  it 
was,  but  chucked  the  sovereign  on  the  table. 

8764.  Who  did  ?— Isaac  Withers,  the  landlord. 

8765.  {Mr.  Welford.)  When  was  this?— la 
April. 

8766.  How  long  before  the  election  ? — On  the 
Friday  before. 

8767.  And  the  money  was  spent  the  same  day  ? — 
I  did  not  have  it  for  nine  days  or  a  fortnight. 

8768.  You  knew  it  was  left  there  ?7— I  did  n«t 
know  till  they  said  that  it  was. 

8769.  Did  not  Harry  Jacobs  tell  you  he  had  left  it 
there  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

8770.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  If  George  Bowers  hod 
o"ffered  you  10/.  for  your  vote,  would  you  have 
refused  it  ? — ^Yes,  I  would,  for  the  other  party, 
because  I  never  did  vote  Yellow,  and  the  chief  of  my 
customers  are  Blues. 

8771.  You  would  rather  vote  for  the  Blue  party- 
'  and  get  nothing  than  vote  for  the  Liberal  party  and 

get  \0L  '( — I  would.    I  always  did,  and  my  father 
before  me. 

8772.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Were  you  frequently  at  the 
Waggoners'  Arms  with  the  Blue  party  ? — No. 

8773.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  know  of  your  wifei 
having  received  any  money  ? — No,  I  do  not. 


George  Sbebqold  sworn  and  examined. 
Where  do  you  live  ? — At 


8774.  {Mr.  Vaughan.) 
Cheltenham. 

8775.  What  are  you  ?  Are  you  a  freeman  of 
Gloucester  ? — ^No. 

8776.  What  are  you  ?— A  householder. 

8777.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  For  what  parish  are  you 
on  the  list  ? — ^Littleworth. 

8778.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — I  voted  for  Price  and  Monk. 

8779.  How  much  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ? — 
Mr.  Wilkes  promised  to  forgive  me  the  rent,  and 
give  me  30f . 


8780.  Was  that  a  quarter's  rent  which  you  owed 
to  his  uncle  ? — Yes. 

8781.  Was  that  4/.  ?— Yes. 

8782.  Did  he  give  you  the  30».  ?— Yes. 

8783.  And  you  have  not  been  called  upon  to  pay 
the  rent  ? — No. 

8784.  Were  you  offered  any  money  on  the  side  of 
Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — No. 

8785.  Were  you  offered  any  money  by  any  other 
person  ? — No. 

8786.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— No. 

8787.  You  did  not  vote  at  the  election  in  1857  ? — 
No  ;  I  nev^r  voted  before  this  last  election. 


Hbkrt  Lane  sworn  and  examined. 


8788.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Were  you  examined  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.in  London  ? 
— I  was. 

8789.  Where  do  you  live  ?— In  Gloucester. 

8790.  Where  ?— In  Saint  Catherine  Street. 

8791.  Are  you  a  freeman  ?— I  am. 

8792.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ?— 
For  Sir  Bobert  Cu^en. 

8793.  Were  you  canvassed  for  your  vote  ? — I  was. 

8794.  For  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  ? — No. 

8795.  You  were  not  canvassed  ? — Not  by  any  one 
of  the  members. 

8796.  Were  you  not  canvassed  for  your  vote  by 
any  person  for  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk? — I  was 
canvassed  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Fletcher. 

8797.  To  vote  for  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes. 

8798.  Did  he  offer  you  any  money  for  you  vote  ? — 
He  did. 

8799.  What  did  he  offer  you  ? — He  pulled  some 
gold  out  in  his  hand;  the  quantity  was  not  men- 
tioned,  to  my  knowledge. 

8800.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — He  canvassed 
me,  and  said,  that  there  was. so  much  gold  for  me  if 
I  would  vote  for  Price  and  Monk,  or  if  I  would  give 
Mr.  Monk  a  vote  there  was  so  much  for  me,  but  I  do 
not  know  the  amount. 

8801.  How  much  gold  had  he  in  his  hand  ? — I 
cannot  say  ;  I  would  not  swear ;  but  he  had  gold 
in  his  hand,  and  showed  it  to  me. 

8802.  Did  you  receive  any  money  for  voting  for 
Sir  Robert  Carden  ? — ^I  did  not.  I  received  money 
as  a  messenger  so  many  days. 


8803.  Is  that  what  yon  call  being  on  the  Blue  com« 
mittee  ? — ^Yes. 

8804.  What  did  you  receive? — ^I  think  it  was 
altogether  2/.  1 6s.  or  21.  lis.;  I  think  that  was  some- 
where about  what  I  received  altogether. 

8805.  How  many  days  were  you  in  attendance  ? — 
All  the  whole  time  nearly  ;  I  was  in  attendance  from 
the  first  of  it.  lliree  and  sixpence  a  day  was  what 
I  was  paid. 

8806.  What  are  you  ?  What  do  you  do  when  you 
are  not  employed  on  elections  ? — I  go  on  errands 
with  letters  and  so  on  ;'  all  within  the  seven  miles. 

8807.  But  when  there  is  no  election  going  on  what 
do  you  do  ? — I  am  a  tradesman. 

8808.  In  what  trade  ? — I  sell  oysters  and  fish,  and 
other  things.  I  was  33  or  34  years  a  servant  to 
Mrs.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Goodrich  ;  I  was  30  years  under 
one  lady. 

8809.  Who  is  your  landlord  ? — I  have  no  landlord.  I 
have  no  one  but  myself.    I  have  no  wife  nor  family. 

8810.  Have  you  a  cousin  of  the  name  of  George 
Lane? — I  have  a  nephew  of  the  name  of  George 
Lane  ;  a  brother's  son. 

8811.  Did  he  canvass  you  for  your  vote  ? — No,  he 
did  not.  He  did  my  son,  I  believe  ;  but  I  know 
nothing  at  all  about  my  son. 

8812.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Is  your  son  named  Joseph 
Lane  ? — No.  My  name  is  Henry,  and  my  son's  name 
is  Henry  ;  and  this  is  a  nephew  of  mine ;  a  brother's 
son. 

881 3.  {Mr  Vaughan.)  Are  the  Commissioners  to 
understand  that  you  received  nothing  for  your  vote 
except  the  sum  of  21.  16s.  that  you  were  paid  as  a 
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messenger  ? — Yea  ;  and  never  was  anything  offered 
me  in  my  life  before  this  time. 

8814.  Did  you  vote  at  the  election  in  1857  ?— I  did. 

8815.  For  whom  ?— Mr.  Garden. 

8816.  Did  you  receive  any  money  at  that  election  ? 
— Yes  ;  as  a  messenger  for  10  days  ;  1/.  12*.  6d. 

8817.  As  a  messenger  ? — Yes. 

8818.  You  do  not  perhaps  consider  that  any  pay- 
ment made  to  you  for  what  you  did  as  a  messenger 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  bribe  ? — Certainly  not. 

8819.  If^the  people  who  employed  you  think  it  was 
that  is  a  great  mistake  ? — ^Yes,  it  is.  I  never  did  take 
a  bribe  in  my  life,  and  I  am  not  going  to  in  my  old 
years. 

8820.  If  the  people  who  employ  you  look  upon  it 


as  a  bribe  you  disagree  with  them  entirely  ? — I  do 
disagree  with  them  entirely. 

8821.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  consider  your 
employment  as  a  messenger  a  pretty  good  job  ? — 
3t.  Gd.  a  day  I  do  not  consider  very  much. 

8822.  What  did  you  do  as  a  messenger  ? — Go  with 
letters  and  things,  and  go  wherever  they  thought 
proper  to  send  me. 

8823.  Did  you  attend  at  the  committee  ? — I  did, 
day  by  day. 

8824.  And  all  day  ?— Yes  ;  and  sometimes  till  10 
or  1 1  o'clock  at  night ;  when  I  have  got  my  health  I 
can  get  a  good  deal  more  than  3«.  Qd.  a  day;  but  I  am 
sometimes  laid  up  for  six  or  seven  weeks  at  a  time 
with  the  gout. 


H.  Lane. 
S  Oct  1859. 


George  Huocnis  sworn  and  examined. 


8825.  {Mr.  Vavghan.)  What  we  you  ?  —  A 
gardener. 

8826.  Where  do  you  live  ?— At  Bamwood. 

8827.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  parish  is  that  in  ?— 
That  is  the  parish. 

8828.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  a  freeman  ?  — 
No. 

8829.  A  householder  ?— Yes. 

8830.  You  were  bribed  by  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Pickford,  were  you  not  ? — ^Yes. 

8831.  How  much  did  you  receive  from  him  ? — 6/. 

8832.  You  received  from  him  6/.  to  give  your  vote 
for  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes. 

8833.  And  did  you  vote  for  them  ?— Yes. 

8834.  Were  you  offered  any  money  to  vote  for  Sir 
Robert  Garden  ? — No. 

8835.  No  money  at  all  ?— No. 

8836.  Were  you  offered  any  land  if  you  would 
vote  for  him  ? — No. 

8837.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  were  not 
offered  any  money  by  any  person  if  you  would  vote 
for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

8838.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Frankis  ?— Yes. 

8839.  Were  you  offered  any  money  by  him  ? — No. 

8840.  Did  he  canvass  you  for  your  vote? — No.    He 


asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden,  and  that  was  all. 

8841.  Was  that  all  he  said  to  you  ?— Yes. 

8842.  He  did  not  offer  you  any  money  ? — No. 

8843.  And  he  did  not  hold  out  any  inducement  to 
you  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — No. 

8844.  He  did  not  say  anything  to  you  about  any 
land  which  you  might  have  if  you  would  do  so  ? — 
No,  he  did  not. 

8845.  You  say  you  received  61.  from  George 
Pickford  for  your  vote  ? — ^Yes. 

8846.  Did  you  ever  tell  George  Pickford  that  you 
had  been  canvassed  by  Thomas  Frankis,  and  that 
Thomas  Frankis  had  offered  you  6/.  if  you  would  vote 
for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

8847.  That  you  swear  ? — Yes, 

8848.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  had  been  offere;! 
land  worth  12/.  a  year  for  6/.  a  year  if  you  would 
vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — No  ;  nothing  of  the 
sort. 

8849.  Did  you  tell  any  other  person  anything  of 
that  sort  ? — No. 

8850.  That  you  swear  ? — ^Yes. 

8851.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— No. 

8852.  You  did  net  vote  at  all  ?— No. 

8853.  Is  this  the  first  election  at  which  you  have  • 
voted  ? — ^Yes. 


C.  Huggint. 


Hembt  Jellyman  sworn  and  examined. 


I^.  Jellyman. 


8854.  {Mr.  Vavghan.)  Are  yon  a  freeman  ?— 
Yes. 

8855.  Do  you  live  at  Newent  ? — ^Yes. 

8856.  Is  that  on  the  Severn  ? — No ;  on  the  Led- 
bury-road. 

8857.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ?— 
Price  and  Monk. 

8858.  How  much  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ? — SL 

8859.  From  whom  ? — I  do  not  know  the  man's 
name. 

8860.  When  did  you  get  it  ?— After  I  voted. 

8861.  Where  was  it  paid  you  ? — At  Mr.  Lovesoy's. 

8862.  Where  does  Mr.  Lovesey  live  ? — At  the 
Crown  and  Thistle,  Barton  Street. 

8863.  You  do  not  know  the  man  who  paid  you  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  know  his  name. 

8864.  Had  you  promised  any  person  that  you 
would  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  before  the  election  ? 
— No ;  not  to  my  recollection. 

8865.  You  say  you  do  not  know  the  person  who 
gave  you  the  51.  ? — No. 

8866.  How  came  he  to  give  you  5/.  ? — He  promised 
me. 

8867.  Some  unknown  man  had  promised  it  you? — A 
man  I  did  not  know.  I  knew  him  by  sight,  but  I  did 
not  know  his  name. 

8868.  A  man  you  knew  by  sight,  but  not  by  name, 
promised  to  give  you  5/.  ? — Yes. 

8869.  If  you  would  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes. 

8870.  Have  you  seen  that  person  since  ? — Yes. 

8871.  Is  he  in  court  to-day  ? — No. 

8872.  Have  you  never  inquired  who  he  was? — 
I  have  inquired,  and  heard  bis  name,  but  I  cannot 


recollect  his  name.    I  have  heard  his  name  twice  or 
three  times,  but  I  cannot  recollect  his  name. 

8873.  It  has  gone  out  of  your  memory  ? — Yes. 

8874.  When  did  he  promise  you  tliat  money  ? — 
He  promised  mo  that  in  the  Eastgate  Street. 

8875.  How  long  before  the  election  ? — It  was  on 
the  election  day. 

8876.  He  paid  you  the  money  at  thq^  Grown  and 
Thistle  ?— Yes. 

8877.  Was  the  person  who  promised  to  pay  you 
a  man  named  Orton  ? — I  could  not  swear  it.  I  could 
tell  the  man  if  I  saw  him.  He  belongs  to  the  station 
somewhere. 

8878.  Were  you  offered  any  money  by  any  other 
person  ? — Not  to  my  recollection. 

8879.  Were  you  promised  any  money  ? — Not  to 
my  recollection. 

888U.  But  refresh  your  recollection.  Were  you 
promised  any  money  if  you  would  vote  for  Sir  liobcit 
Garden  ? — No. 

8881.  Nothing  of  the  sort  ?— No. 

8882.  Nor  offered  any  money  ? — Nor  offered  any 
money. 

8883.  Did  any  person  come  to  you  at  Newent,  and 
offer  you  any  money  ? — No. 

8884.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— No. 

8885.  Was  this  last  election  the  first  election  at 
which  yon  voted  ? — Yes. 

8886.  Have  you  a  brother  ?— Yes. 

8887.  Is  his  name  Francis  ? — Yes. 

8888.  Is  he  here  ?— No  ;  he  is  very  ill. 

8889.  Does  he  live  at  the  same  place  that  you  do  ? 
—No. 
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EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  C0MMI8SI0NBBS  APPOINTED  TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE 


H.  Jdb/man. 
5  Oct  1859. 


G.  Banter. 


8890.  Where  does  he  live  ? — ^I  cannot  tell  jou ;  I 
do  not  know. 

8891.  How  do  you  know   that  he  is  ill  ? — M7 
mother  told  me  so. 

8892.  When    did   your   mother    tell    you ;    this 
morning  ?— Yesterdi^. 

8893.  Do  you  know  whether  your  brother  voted 
at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

8894.  Who    did    he    vote    for  ? — The    same    as 
myself. 

8895.  Do  you  know  what  he  got  for  his  vote  ? — 
I  cannot  say  ;  he  told  me  he  had  the  same  as  I  had. 

8896.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  had  the  same  as 
you  had  ? — Yes. 

8897.  Did  he  say  that  the  money  was  paid  him  by 
Mr.  Orton  ? — He  did  not  say  who. 

8898.  {Mr.    Welford.)      Were    you    and    your 


brother  together  when  the  money  was  paid  ? — ^No ; 
he  overtook  me  in  Eastgate  Street  in  a  cab. 

8899.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  your  brother  vote  in 
1857,  do  you  know  ? — I  believe  he  did. 

8900.  IXd  you  ever  hear  from  your  brother  what 
he  had  at  that  election  ? — I  believe  it  was  5/. ;  I  am 
not  quite  sure. 

8901.  Who  did  your  brother  vote  for  in  1857  ?— 
He  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

8902.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  know  a  maa 
named  Cromwell  ? — ^Yes. 

8903.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  received  aayi 
money  at  the  last  election  ? — No. 

8904.  Or  that  he  had  been  promised  any  ?— No< 
I  know  several  Cromwells. 

8905.  Are  they  voters  ? — ^I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  e'er  a  one  that  has  a  vote. 


QxoBGE  Daittsb  swom  and  examined. 


8906.  {Mr.  Vaughan.')  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — 
No. 

8907.  A  householder  ?— A  householder. 

8908.  Yon  keep  carriages  for  hire,  do  you  not  ?— 
No  ;  I  do  not  now.    I  did. 

*"H)9.  You  did  at  the  election  ? — One  carriage  and 
one  horse. 

8910.  Did  you  at  that  time  occupy  stables  belongo 
ing  to  Jefferson  Bryon  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

8911.  Were  you  engaged  by  the  Blue  party  to 
convey  persons  about  canvasrang? — No,  I  was  not. 
My  brother  was.    I  was  at  home  ilL 

8912.  Was  it  your  horse  and  carriage  that  was 
engaged  ? — Yes  ;  but  it  was  done  unknown  to  me. 

8913.  How  many  days  was  your  horse  and  carriage 
so  employed  ? — Two  days. 

8914.  Were  you  paid  for  that  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  was  paid 
for  it. 

8915.  Did  Jefferson  Bryon  tell  you  you  must  con- 
sider your  horse  and  carriage  engaged  for  the  Liberal 
party  ? — During  the  election,  and  for  no  one  else, 
and  for  nothing  else. 

8916.  What  money  did  you  receive  ?— .Who  from  ? 

8917.  How  much  have  you  received  from  Mr. 
Jefferson  Bryon  ? — Nothing  more  than  I  borrowed  of 
him. 

8918.  How  much  have  you  received  ■  from  the 
Liberal  party  altogether  ? — Nothing. 

8919.  You  have  received  nothing  ? — ^No.  I  want 
it  very  bad.  I  have  had  nothing  at  all ;  no  more  than 
what  I  borrowed  to  pay  my  expenses. 

8920.  What  is  the  amount  of  charge  or  claim  you 
have  against  the  Liberal  party  ? — ^Thirty-one  guineas. 
I  was  at  work  night  and  day.  I  was  26  days  and 
nights  and  never  went  in  a  pair  of  sheets. 

8921.  You  have  received  some  portion  of  that 
money,  surely  ? — No,  I  have  not ;  not  a  farthing  ;  no 
more  than  what  I  have  borrowed. 

8922.  Did  yon  not  say  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  you  had  had  some  of  it  ? 
— I  had  borrowed  some. 

8923.  Did    you    not    say  you   had  drawn    some  . 
money  ? — I  had  borrowed  it  on  account ;  that  was 
all. 

8924.  Did  you  consider  that  the  money  you  had 
borrowed  was  in  respect  of  that  claim  of  tturty-one 
guineas  ? — ^It  was  to  be  deducted  out  of  it  when  the 
bill  was  settled. 

8925.  Who  did  you  get  it  from  ? — ^Mr.  Bryon. 

8926.  How  much  did  you  get  ? — I  cannot  say  how 
much  it  was  altogetner  ;  I  dare  say  it  ran  to  4/.,  or 
something  like  that ;  we  will  say  4/.;  that  was  as  much 
as  ever  it  was. 

8927.  That  you  borrowed? — ^That  I  borrowed  ;  it 
was  at  different  times ;  but  I  never  kept  no  account  of 
it. 

8928.  Did  you  vote  for  Messrs.  Price  Mid  Monk  ? — 
I  did. 

8929.  Did  you  look  upon  the  employment  of  your 
horse  and  carriage  as  an  inducement  to  you  to  vote 
for  them  ?— As  I  was  at  a  Liberal  house,  and  he  had 


engaged  me  during  the  election,  and  promised  to 
make  a  man  of  me,  of  course  I  went  that  way  ;  but  he 
is  trying  to  make  a  mouse  of  me  in  some  way  or 
another ;  he  is  trying  to  ruin  me  as  fast  as  he 
can. 

8930.  If  your  horse  and  carriage  had  not  been 
engaged  for  the  Liberal  party,  would  you  have  voted 
for  Price  and  Monk  ? — ^No,  I  should  not. 

8931.  Were  you  offered  any  money  by  the  other 
side  ? — No  ;  not  a  farthing. 

8932.  Who  engaged  your  horse  and  carriage  the 
first  few  days  for  the  Blue  party  ? — It  was  engaged  of 
my  brother.  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Whithorn.  That 
is  what  he  told  me,  however  ;  but  I  was  ill  in  bed,  for 
I  had  a  cold,  and  my  eyesight  went  from  me. 

8933.  Did  Mr.  Whithorn  offer  to  engage  your  fly, 
and  give  you  something  else,  if  you  would  vote  for 
Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — He  never  said  a  word  to  me 
about  it ;  he  did  not. 

8934.  Do  you  know  whether  anything  of  that  sort 
was  said  to  your  brother  ? — No,  I  cannot  say.  He 
never  said  anything  of  the  sort  to  me  about  it ;  in  fact 
he  was  drunk  all  day,  and  knocked  the  horse  and  fly 
pretty  well  all  to  pieces.  He  went  about  with  a  lot 
of  wild  fellows  with  short  pipes  in  their  moutlis.  I 
know  it  did  me  a  good  deal  of  harm.  I  wished  there 
had  never  been  an  election,  and  I  hope  there  will 
never  be  another. 

8985.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  is  your  brother's 
name  ? — Thomas. 

8936.  Where  does  he  live  ? — He  has  no  residence. 

8987.  Where  is  he  to  be  found  ?  — At  the 
Berkeley  Arms.  He  is  a  sort  of  tap-boy,  but  he  is 
rather  old  for  that, 

8938.  Did  you  drive  Mr.  Whithorn  ?— Yes,  I  did. 
I  brought  him  from  his  house  down  to  the  committee- 
room  four  times,  and  I  charged  him  four  hours  for  it ; 
I  charged  him  10«. 

8939.  Half-a-crown  a  time  ? — Half-a-crown  an 
hour  ;  that  is  our  charge. 

8940.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  go  from  his 
house  to  the  committee-room  ? — He  kept  me  waitrog 
at  his  house  before  I  brought  him  down,  and  if  we 
break  over  an  hour  we  charge  half-a-crown  for  it 

8941.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Was  the  thirty-one 
guineas  you  charged  for  the  use  of  your  carriage  and 
horse,  or  did  it  include  your  own  services  as  well  ? — 
It  included  my  services  and  expenses. 

8942.  What  did  you  do  ?— Went  about  all  over 
Gloucester,  pretty  well ;  anywhere  within  the  Uinits 
of  where  any  votes  was  to  be  got. 

8943.  With  the  carriage  and  horse  ? — Yes. 

8944.  For  two  days  ? — For  twenty- six  days. 

8945.  I  thought  you  said  two  days  ?' — That  was 
for  the  Blue  party.  That  was  the  first  two  days  in 
the  month. 

8946.  {Mr.  Welford)  Did  you  ever  earn  as  much 
money  in  the  same  time  before  ? — Sometimes  we  earn 

,  a  good  deal  in  a  day  ;  it  all  depends  ttn.circumstaaoes. 
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If  we  have  got  airing  work  to  do  we  charge  half-a- 
crown  an  hour  ;  and  if  we  go  by  mileage  we  charge  a 
shilling  a  mile,  and  half  fare  back;  but  if  we  are  kept 
waiting  we  charge  half-a-crown  an  hour. 

8847'.  Yon  had  only  one  horse  ? — Tea ;  and  he 
worked  twenty-six  days  every  day  and  night.  I  only 
hire  it  now  ;  I  was  obliged  to  sell  him. 

8948.  Supposing  you  to  let  your  horse  and  carriage 


by  the  day,  what  should  yon  ask  for  it  ? — 1  should 
charge  by  the  hour  for  it 

8949.  Suppose    you    let    it  by  the  day  for 
exclusive    use    of   one    person,    what    should 
ask  for  it  ? — I  should  charge  by  the  hour  for  it. 

8950.  Suppose  you  let  it  by  the  day  for 
exclusive  use  of  one  person,  what  should 
charge  ? — I/.  Ss. 


the 
you 

the 
you 


G.  Danter. 
5  Oct  1859. 


John  Plbtdxll  Wilton  called,  and  further  examined. 


J.  P.  Wilton. 


■  8951;  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Have  you  prepared  some 
lists  which  you  were  requested  to  hand  in  to  the 
Commissioners  ?— 'I  was  required  to  make  out  a  list 
of  persons  I  had  seen  in  the  committee-room  in  the 
Westgate  Street.  I  have  made  out  snch  a  list  as  well 
as  I  can  remember  ;  there  may  be  some  inaccuracies 
in  it,  but  I  have  done  it  as  well  as  I  could  ;  it  includes 
upwards  of  120  names.  (7%e  vntneu  delivers  in  the 
list.) 

8952.  Have  you  also  prepared  another  paper  ? — 
Yes.  The  Commissioners  will  remember  that  a 
portion  of  the  money  I  had  received  amounting  to 
about  1492. 1  was  unable  to  account  for.  Some  items 
have  been  put  in  since.  There  was  one  put  in  by 
Orpin  yesterday  ;  a  payment  for  refreshments,  25/. ; 
WUliam  Probert,  junjor,  for  money  expended  during 
the  election,  about  10/. ;  Monk,  a  sum  which  he  paid 
to  Stephens,  10/.  In  his  evidence  he  accounted  for 
ID/. ;  and  pud  to  canvassers  at  different  times  during 
the  election  about  20/.,  and  for  himself  45/.  Those 
were  sums  that  he  accounted  for  as  having  received 
from  me  in  his  examination.  William  Stephens  in 
the  course  of  his  examination  [accounted  for  having 
received  10/. 


8953.  Do  yoa  say  that  those  payments  were  made 
by  Brewer  Monk  with  money  which  you  had  given 
to  him  ? — ^Yes. 

8954.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Beyond  the  money  you 
mentioned  before  as  having  given  to  him  ? — Yes.  It 
is  part  of  the  149/.  which  was  unaccounted  fbr. 

8955.  Have  you  since  gone  into  an  examination  of 
any  papers  or  books  which  enable  yon  "to  say  that 
the  sum  of  45/.  was  expended  in  small  sums  P^-Yes ; 
it  was  within  a  pound,  one  way  or  the  other. 

8956.  Have  you  gone  through  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Brewer  Monk  since  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  have  talked  it 
over  with  him. 

8957.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  there  any  other  list  or 
account  that  you  wish  to  put  in  ?^No. 

8958.  Does  the  list  which  you  have  put  in  contain 
the  names  of  the  messengers  ? — Any  name  I  knew 
I  put  down.  It  contains  aU  classes  of  persons  that  I 
knew  by  name. 

8959.  But  you  saw  other  persons  there  whose 
names  you  do  not  now  know,  but  whose  faces  you 
know  ? — ^Yes  ;  otiier  persons  whose  faces  I  am 
perfectly  familiar  with. 


Gbobqk  Dahtxb's  examination  continued. 


G.  Danter. 


8960.  {Mr.  Vaughan)  Yon  said  that  you  had 
only  received  4/.  on  account  of  your  bill  ? — Some- 
where about  41.  1  borrowed  on  account. 

8961.  That  is  the  whole  sum  I  imderstood  you 
to  say  you  have  received  ? — ^As  far  as  I  recollect. 

8962.  Did  you  not  yourself  sign  an  order  requesting 
Mr.  Smith  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  Mr.  Jefferson 
Bryon  for  yoa  ? — No. 

8963.  You  never  signed  it  ? — No. 

8964.  You  never  signed  any  order  ? — No  order 
ataU. 

8965.  Do  you  write  ?— Yes. 

8966.  'LooK.tktthKt{handiftg  a  paj>er  to  the  witness). 
Is  that  your  handwritug  ? — ^No,  it  is  not  mine. 

8967.  Is  that  signature  yours  ? — No ;  that  is  not 
my  writing. 

8968.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald)  You  swear  that  ?— 1  will 
swear  it. 

8969.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  will  just  read  this  over: 
"  Berkeley  Arms,  Gloucester,  May  28, 1859.  Thomas 
"  Smith,  Esquire.  Sir,  You  will  be  pleased  to  pay  the 
"  amount  of  my  -account  due  by  the  Committee  of 
"  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk,  namely,  27/.  15s.,  to 
"  Mr.  J.  Bryon  of  the  Berkeley  Arms."  That  is  signed 
"  George  Dinter."  Having  had  that  read  to  you,  do 
you  now  mean  to  swear  that  you  never  signed  any 
paper  requesting  that  money  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son Bryon  ? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

897dL  Not  to  your  knowledge  ? — ^No. 

8971.  If  you  did  sign  it  you  must  have  known  it  ? 
— ^No,  I  did  not  sign  it. 

x8972.  You  swear  that  it  is  not  your  handwriting  ? 
— ^It  is  not  my  handwriting. 

8973.  It  is  witnessed  by  W.  Henley  ?— He  will 
say  anything. 

8974.  (Jfr,  Fitzgerald.)    Did  you   ever    hear    of 


that  document  before  ? — ^No  ;  I  never  heard  of  it 
before  in  my  life.  iThey  promised  faithfully  to 
get  me  my  money,  and  they  kept  saying  it  was  all 
right ;  and  after  letting  the  thing  run  on  they  brought 
in  a  bill  against  me  that  swallowed  the  horse  and  fly 
all  up  together. 

8975.  Did  you  owe  Mr.  Jefferson  Bryon  anything  ? 
— Of  course  I  owed  him,  because  I  borrowed  money 
of  him ;  and  the  rent  of  the  stables. 

8976.  How  much  was  the  rent  ? — I  cannot  exactly 
say.    I  can  tell  you  if  you  can  reckon  it  up. 

8977.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  was  your  rent? — 
Four  shillings  a  week  from  the  5th  of  April ;  at  least 
the  5th  of  April  was  on  a  Tuesday,  and  it  was  tho 
Saturday  week  previous  to  that  that  I  went  on  his 
premises  as  a  tenant ;  then  I  paid  the  first  four  weeks ; 
and  then  he  said,  "  Oh,  it  does  not  matter  about  pay- 
"  ing  any  more ;  let  it  run  on." 

8978.  How  much  did  you  owe  him  ? — FVom  then 
till  the  Monday  before  the  examination,  the  Friday 
before  the  examination  in  London ;  so  yon  can  reckon 
that  up.    I  be  no  scholar. 

8979.  From  when  ? — ^From  Saturday  week  before 
the  5th  of  April.  I  do  not  know  how  many  weeks  it 
was,  for  I  cannot  reckon  it  up  myself. 

8980.  Was  that  all  the  money  you  owed  to  him  ?— 
So  far  as  I  know.  He  brought  in  a  bill  for  gin  and 
beer  and  brandy,  and  tobacco  and  cigars,  and  all 
sorts  of  things,  and  put  me  into  the  court  last 
Thursday  week  for  it ;  but  the  judge  nonsuited  him, 
because  he  said  it  was  an  unjust  bill.  There  was  no 
dates.  One  day  he  brings  me  in  a  charge  of  18<.  or 
19«.  for  drink  when  at  tinat  time  I  was  at  Painswick 
with  Mr.  Monk. 

8981.  You  say  you  did  not  sign  this  document  ? — 
No,  I  did  not.    , 
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H''.  Hemty. 
4  Oct.  1859. 


Mr.  William  Henlet  called,  and  further  examined. 


8982.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  have  heard  what  the 
witncbs  has  said  as  to  this  paper  ? — Yes ;  the  bodj  of 
it  is  in  my  handwriting  ;  I  wrote  it  at  his  request. 

8983.  The  body  of  the  note  is  in  your  handwriting  ? 
—Yes. 

8984.  Who  signed  it  ? — ^I  perfectly  well  remember 
the  circumstance. 

8985.  Who  signed  it? — George  Danter.  I  had 
previously  written  his  name,  "  George  Danter,  hia 
mark  ;"  but  he  said  he  could  write,  and  then  he  wrote 
his  own  name,  and  that  (re/erring  to  the  paper)  is 
liis  signature,  I  swear. 

8986.  Did  you  write  the  body  of  the  paper  in  his 
presence  ? — Yes. 

8987.  And  at  his  request  ? — Yes  r  on  the  day  it 
bears  date,  and  I  handed  it  over  to  Bryon.  The 
signature  "George  Danter"  was  written  in  the 
presence  of  both  of  us. 

8988.  Was  Jefferson  Bryon  present  at  the  time  ? — 
Yes  ;  it  was  between  12  and  I  o'clock  in  the  day. 

8989.  How  came  George  Danter  to  be  asked  to 
sign  the  paper  ? — If  I  recollect  the  thing  correctly,  he 
wished  to  have  more  money  ;  and  Bryon,  I  believe, 
refused  to  advance  him  any  further  sum  unless  he 
got  some  authority  to  receive  it  from  Price  and 
Monk's  committee,  so  that  the  money  might  be  paid 
over  to  liim,  Jefferson  Bryon  ;  and  by  his  (Danter's) 
instructions,  and  by  Bryon's  wish,  I  drew  the  note 
out  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  Berkeley  Arms,  in 
the  presence  of  Danter  and  Bryon. 

8990.  Do  you  know  why  the  money  was  to  be  paid 
to  Bryon  ? — I  am  pretty  well  sure  that  the  reason 
why  the  money  was  to  be  paid  to  Bryon  was  that 
Danter  was  indebted  to  Bryon. 

8991.  (3Jr.  Welford.)  Was  any  money  paid  at  the 
time  to  Danter  ? — Not.  in  my  presence. 

8992.  Did  Mr.  Bryon  say  how  much  Danter  was 
indebted  to  him  ? — ^No ;  but  he  repeatedly  came  to 
me  for  my  advice  as  to  whether  he  might  advance 
Danter  any  more  money  or  not. 

8993.  Was  anything  said  as  to  the  state  of  the 
accounts  between  Bryon  and  Danter  ? — Not  in  my 
hearing. 

8994.  It  was  simply  a  direction  that  Bryon  should 
receive  from  the  committee  what  was  due  to  Danter  ? 
— Yes.  Danter  claimed  31/.;  but  he  said  to  me,  some 
days  previously,  that  he  would  leave  it  to  me  to  say 
what  was  fair  and  reasonable.  I  saw  Mr.  Smith,  and 
told  him  the  man  had  worked  very  hard,  and  that  I 


thought  27/.  would  be  a  very  fair  sum  for  Danter  to 
receive. 

8995.  With  Danter's  consent,  did  you  agree  to 
settle  the  bill  for  27/.  odd  ?— Yes. 

(  The  Witness  Danter.)  They  wanted  to  collar  the 
rest ;  that  is  where  it  is.  You  (the  Commissioners) 
see  through  it  as  plain  as  possible. 

8996.  {Mr.  Vaughan  to  Mr.  Henley.)  He  admitted 
that  he  owed  Mr.  Bryon  money  ? — ^Yes,  I  understood 
that  he  wanted  more  money  from  Bryon,  and  that 
Bryon  refused  to  advance  him  any  further  sum  until 
ho  had  given  him  an  authority  to  receive  the  money 
due  to  Um  from  the  committee  of  Price  and  Monk. 

{The  Witness  Danter.)  I  never  gave  him  no 
authority  at  all.  I  merely  asked  him  to  let  me  hare 
the  money,  for  I  wanted  it  to  pay  my  rent,  and  to  go 
on  in  a  straightforward  way.  I  never  authorized  him 
to  make  that  bill  out,  nor  Bryon. 

8997.  {Mr.  Vaughan  to  Danter.)  I  ask  you  once 
more,  did  you  write  those  two  words,  "  George 
Danter  "  ?  —Not  to  my  recollection. 

8998.  Yon  are  placing  yourself  in  a  situation  of 
great  peril,  because,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Henley,  and  especially  if  that  evidence  is  con* 
firmed  by  Jefferson  Bryon,  you  certainly  stand  before 
this  court  almost  convicted  of  perjury  ? — Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

8999.  Now  I  warn  you,  and  ask  you  the  question 
again,  do  you  mean  to  assert  that  you  did  not  sign  this 
document,  and  put  your  name  to  it  ? — ^Not  to  my 
recollection. 

9000.  Do  you  swear  that  you  did  not  do  it  ? — No. 

9001.  You  will  not  swear  that  yon  did  not  put 
your  name  to  it  ?~I  will  swear  I  never  put  my  name 
to  that  bill. 

9002.  You  swear  that  you  did  not  write  those  two 
words  ? — No. 

{Mr.  Henley.) — I  should  make  this  observation: 
You  see  I  wrote  the  words,  "George  Danter,  his 
mark,"  and  he  made  the  observation  at  the  time  that 
he  could  write,  and  then  signed  his  name. 

9003.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  know  whether 
George  Danter  was  sober  or  drunk  at  the  time  ? — 
Ho  may  have  been  a  little  the  worse  for  liquor,  but 
not  so  as  not  perfectly  to  understand  what  he  was 
doing. 

{The  Witness  Danter.) — I  must  have  been  very 
drunk  if  I  did  that,  to  take  27/.  when  I  had  31  guineas 
coming  to  me. 


A.  T.  Bvilg. 


Alfred  TnouAS  Batlt  sworn  and  examined. 


9004.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  serve  Mr.  Gregory 
with  a  summons  to  attend  here  ? — Yes ;  I  served  him 
down  at  the  docks. 

9005.  What  is  he  ? — I  think  he  is  a  clerk  or  fore- 
man there  to  Mr.  Phillpotts. 

9006.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — ^I  have  not 
got  his  Christian  name. 

9007.  At  what  time  did  you  serve  him  ? — ^About 
ten  o'clock  this  morning  ;  a  little  before  ten,  or  about 
ten. 

9008.  With  a  summons  ? — ^Yes. 

9009.  To  attend  when  ? — This  morning. 

9010.  To  attend  here  to-day  ? — Yes. 

9011.  Did  he  say  ho  would  attend? — He  said  he 
wculd  attend;  he  said  he  should  be  up  in  about  an 
hour,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

9012.  Did  he  give  you  any  reason  why  he  could 
not  attend  ?— No ;  he  did  not  state  any  reason  W-hy  he 
could  not  attend. 


was  it  that  you  served  him  at  the 
Phillpotts'g  warehouse, 
is  the  next  person    you   served  ? — 


9013.  Where 
docks  ? — In  Mr. 

9014.  Who 
Payne. 

9015.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — I  do  not 
know.     He  is  clerk  or  foreman  to  Mr.  Price. 

9016.  Where  did  you  serve  him? — At  the  docks  ; 
Mr.  Price's  lower  yard. 

9017.  Did  he  give  any  reason  why  he  could  not 
attend  ? — No  ;  he  said  he  should  be  here. 

9018.  And  was  it  at  Mr.  Price's  that  you  served 
him  ? — ^Yes ;  at  Mr.  Price's  yard  j  the  lower  yard  at 
the  docks. 

9019.  With  the  summons  ? — With  the  stunraons. 

9020.  To  attend  here  when  ?— To  attend  here  this 
morning.  Ten  o'clock  was  specified  in  the  summons. 
r  do  not  think  it  was  ten  o'clock  when  I  served  him  ; 
it  might  be  about  ten. 


./.  Mills. 


John  Mills  sworn  and  examined. 


9021.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live? — 
In  Worcester  Street. 

S022.  What  are  you  ? — A  painter. 

j;023.  How  much  money  did  you  receive  during 
the  election  ? — 6/. 


9024.  Was  that  from  Mr.  Robinson  ?— Yes. 

9025.  For  what  purpose  ? — I   took  it  to  James 
Pegler  of  Brother's  Place. 

9026.  Did  you  receive  6/.  from  Mr.  Robinson  ? — 
Yes. 
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9027.  For  the  purpose  of  bribery  ? — ^Yea. 

9028.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Bobinson  who  it  waa  that 
you  wanted  to  bribe  ? — ^Yes. 

9029.  Whose  name  did  you  mention  ? — Pegler's. 
9080.  (Idr.  Wdford.)     Is  it    James    Pegler  ?— I 

think    it   is.    I  do  not  know  his  Christian  name 
exactly. 

9031.  {Mr.  Vattghan.)  What  is  James  Pegler  ? — 
He  is  a  garden-stuff  man,  and  takes  out  vegetables. 

9032.  Does  he  take  out  vegetables  to  sell  ?— 
Yes. 

9033.  Had  you  agreed  beforehand  with  James 
Pegler  that  he  should  vote  for  Monk  and  Price  for 
6/.  ?— Yes. 

9034.  And  you  gave  him  that  money  on  that  con- 
dition ? — Yes  ;  I  gave  it  to  his  wife.  He  knew  that 
I  gave  it  to  his  wife. 

9035.  How  did  he  vote  ? — For  Price  and  Monk. 

9036.  Is  that  the  only  sum  of  money  that  you  gave 
to  any  person  during  the  election  for  a  vote  ? — 
It  is. 


9037.  Did  yon  offer  any  money  to  any  other  per- 
son ? — ^No. 

9038.  {Mr,  Wdfard.)  Is  Pegler  a  working  gar- 
dener? — ^Yes;  he  goes  about  with  a  donkey  and 
cart. 

9039.  {Mr.  FUxgeratd.)  Is  it  Thomas  Pegler  ?_ 
I  do  not  know ;  it  might  be  Thomas,  for  all  I 
know. 

9040.  (Jfr.  ffdford.)  Have  you  known  that  man 
long  ? — ^I  have  known  him  these  years,  but  not  to 
recollect  his  Christian  name. 

9041.  Did  you  canvass  him  ? — Yes ;  I  went  and 
asked  him  for  his  vote. 

9042.  And  then  he  told  you  that  he  wanted  &.  ?— 
Yes. 

9048.  He  would  not  have  voted  without  ? — ^No, 
I  do  not  think  he  would. 

9044.  Do  you  know  how  he  had  voted  before  ? — 
For  Carden. 

9045.  {Mr.  Vattghan.)  Did  he  ever  tell  you 
whether  he  had  had  any  money  for  voting  in  1857  ? — 
No  ;  I  believe  he  had. 


J.MilU. 
5  Oct  1859. 


William  Cole  sworn  and  examined. 


W.CcU. 


9046.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — In 
Northgate  Street. 

9047.  What  are  you  ?— A  tailor. 

9048.  You  received  some  money  at  the  last  election 
fw  the  purpose  of  bribery,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

9049.  How  much  did  you  receive  ? — 8/. 

9050.  Who  was  that  from  ?— 2/.  of  Mr.  Hntton, 
and  61.  of  Mr.  Roberts. 

9051.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  Mr.  Bobcrts  ?— The 
attorney. 

9052.  {Mr.  Vaughan^  What  did  you  do  with 
it  ?— I  gave  21.  to  Mr.  Faville. 

9053.  Was  that  for  his  vote  ?— It  was. 

9054.  For  Price  and  Monk  ?— Yes. 

9055.  What  did  you  do  with  the  other  6/.  ?— I 
gave  5/.  to  Mrs.  Jennings,  the  wife  of  George 
Jennings. 

9056.  For  the  vote  of  George  Jennings  ? — Yes. 

9057.  Where  does  George  Jennings  live  ? — >In 
Northgate  Street 

9058.  For  the  vote  of  George  Jennings  ? — Yes. 

9059.  For  Price  and  Monk  ?— Yes. 

9060.  Had  you  seen  Jennings  before  you  paid  the 
money  ? — I  had. 

9061.  Had  yon  agreed  with  him  for  his  vote  ?— I 
had  agreed'with  his  wife. 

9062.  Did  yon  agree  with  him  ?— No. 

9063.  Had  yon  said  nothing  to  him  about  his  vote  ? 
— ^I  understood,  the  week  previous  to  the  election,  that 
he  was  going  into  Wiltshire  to  work,  and  that  if  in 
case  he  was  required  to  attend  to  vote  for  Monk  and 
Price  he  should  require  his  expenses  to  be  paid ;  but, 
after  all,  he  did  not  go  into  Wiltshire ;  and  his  wife 
led  me  to  understand  that  a  little  money  would  be 


may 


useful  to  them,  and  I  was  to  get  as  much  for  them  as 
I  could. 

9064.  Did  Jennings  tell  yon  that,  that  you  were  to 
get  as  much  money  as  you  could  ? — ^No. 

9065.  Only  his  wife  ?— Only  his  wife. 

9066.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Jeuiings 
about  his  vote  afterwu^  ? — No. 

9067.  You  had  no  conversation  with  him  about  his 
vote  before  he  polled  ? — No. 

9068.  But  he  did  poll  ?— Yes. 

9069.  For  Price  and  Monk  ?— -Yes. 

9070.  Did  you  give  or  offer  any  money  to  any 
other  persoq  ? — No. 

9071.  What  did  you  do  with  the  other  W.?— I 
spent  it  in  treating  different  parties. 

9072.  Were  they  voters  ?— Some  of   them 
have  been  and  some  not. 

9073.  You  treated  persons  some  of  whom  were 
voters  and  some  not  ? — Yes. 

9074.  Are  yon  a  voter  ? — No,  I  am  not 

9075.  Did  any  other  money  pass  through  your 
hands  besides  the  8/.  ? — ^No  other  money. 

9076.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cases  of  bribery 
besides  those  yon  have  mentioned  ? — I  do  not 

9077.  Nather  on  one  side  nor  on  the  other  ? —  * 
No. 

9078.  You  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  any  other 
cases  ? — No. 

9079.  What  indirect  knowledge  have  yon  of  any 
such  cases  ? — I  have  heard  different  people  spoken  of 
who  might  reqnire  bribery. 

9080.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  came  within  your 
own  knowledge  ? — No,  nothing  at  alL 

■  9081.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  is  Jennings  ?— A 
painter. 


Thohas  Pugh  sworn  and  examined. 


9082.  {Mr.  Vaughan)  Where  do  you  live?— At 
No.  2,  St  Aldate  Street 

9083.  What  are  you  ? — A  tailor. 

9084.  Are  you  a  voter  ? — ^I  am. 

9086.  You  received  some  money,  did  you  not  ? — 
I  did. 

9086.  From  whom  did  you  receive  it  ? — Mr. 
Boberts. 

9067.  Mr.  Roberts,  the  solicitor  ? — ^Yes. 

9088.  How  much  did  yon  receive  from  him  ?— 
6/.  10«. 

9089.  For  the  purpose  of  bribery  ? — ^No  ;  not  the 
whole  of  it. 

9090.  You  received  6/.  10».  from  Mr.  Roberts  ?— 
I  did. 

9091.  Was  part  of  it  for  bribery  ?— Yes. 

9092.  How  did  you  spend  it? — ^I  paid  a  person 
that  came  from  Pitchcomb  30f.  for  his  expenses. 


9093.  Where  is  Pitchcomb  ?—Abont  two    miles 
distant  from  Stroud. 
'9094.  Who  was  that  person  ? — John  Tipping. 

9095.  Was  that  for  his  expenses  ? — Yes. 

9096.  Was  it  not  for  his  vote  ? — Certainly  not 

9097.  How  far  is  Pitchcomb  from  Gloucester  ? — 
His  residence  is  more  than  seven  miles  from  Glon- 
cesier. 

9098.  For  what  expenses  was  he  paid  that  money  ? 
— His  expenses  in  coming  in  the  afternoon  before  the 
election. 

9099.  His  expenses  coming  seven  miles  ? — He 
would  go  to  Stroud,  and  then  from  Stroud  to  Glou- 
cester. 

9100.  Was  that  30*.  all  you  gave  him  ?— Yes.  I 
do  not  consider  it  a  bribe  in  that  case,  because  he 
had  always  voted  Liberal.  In  1857  he  voted  one  for 
Sir  Robert  Garden, 
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T.Pugh.  9101.  (Mr.  fFe^ord.)    What  is  he?— A  cabinet 

maker. 

5  Oct.  1859.        9102.  A  journeyman  ?— Yes. 
■  9103.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)      And    because    he    had 

always  voted  Liberal  till  the  election  of  1857,  when 
he  voted  for  Sir  jRobert  Garden,  you  think  that  the 
payment  of  30».  to  him  was  not  for  his  vote  ? — I  do. 
I  wrote  to  him  to  know  how  he  intended  to  vote,  and 
he  said  for  Price  and  Monk. 

9104.  Did  he  vote  for  them  ? — ^Yes. 

9105.  How  did  you  spend  the  other  5/. — SI.  10». 
I  gave  to  another  man  named  Brabant 

9106.  What  is  his  Christian  name? — Alfred. 

9107.  Where  does  he  live  ?— At  what  is  c^ed 
Wellington  Terrace.  I  think  he  is  considered  an 
out-voter,  or  his  residence  makes  him  an  out-voter, 
though  it  is  near  the  city. 

9108.  What  is  he  ?— A  tailor. 

9109.  What  did  you  give  him  that  money  for  ? — 
For  his  vote. 

9110.  He  voted  for  Price  and  Monk,  did  he  ? — ^He 
did. 

9111.  To  whom  besides  did  you  give  any  money  ? 
—To  nobody. 

9112.  You  had  got  II.  left  ?— 1/.  10».  I  laid  that 
out  for  parties  during  the  election. 

9113.  (ilfr.  fVelford.)  In  treating  ?— A  glass 
with  one  and  a  glam  with  another  that  I  met 

9114.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  treat  voters? — 
Yes  ;  I  should  think  so. 

9115.  Yourself  among  the  rest  ? — ^Yes. 

9116.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Roberts  at  the  time  you 
got  the  6/.  10».  from  him,  that  you  wanted  3/.  10«.  for 
that  man  Brabant  ? — Well,  Sir,  I  cannot  say  whether 
the  amount  was  named. 

91 17.  Was  it  a  general  statement  that  you  wanted 
money  to  give  to  voters  ? — Yes. 

9118.  You  knew  that  he  had  voted  for  Garden  in 
1857  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  why  he 
voted  for  him.  His  landlord  at  that  time  was 
Mr.  Hooper,  one  of  our  body  corporate  at  the  present 

„  „.  William  Wingate 

W.  WmgaU. 

"""  9130.  (Mr.  Vauffhan.)    What  are  you? — A  car- 

penter and  joiner. 
9131.  Where  ?— In  Hampden  Place. 
9182.  And  you  are  a  voter,  I  suppose  ? — ^Yes. 

9133.  Did  you  receive  some  money  ? — ^I  did. 

9134.  How  much  did  you  receive  ?— 5/. 

9135.  From  whom  ?— -Joseph  Moss. 

9136.  A  buUder  ?— Yes.  . 

9137.  To  bribe  whom  ?— William  Smith.  I  met 
Smith  a  day  or  two  be£i>re,  and  I  said, "  Smith,  which 
"  way  are  you  going  to  vote  this  time  ?'  He  said,  "  I 
"  do  not  know ;  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  yet."  I 
said,  "I  suppose  you  want  a  little  sugar."  "  Wdl"  (he 
said),  "  I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  been  offered  5L  by  the 
"  other  side."  I  said,  "If  you  will  go  for  two  or  three 
"  pounds,  I  think  I  can  get  you  that,  or  perhaps  5/.  I 
"  dare  say  we  can  give  yon  as  much  as  they  can." 
He  said,  "  I  do  not  want  so  much  as  that ;  but  if  you 

■ «  can  Ret  me  a  few  pounds  I  shall  be  glad."    I  saw 

Mr.  Moss,  and  he  said,  "  You  had  better  take  51."  I 
takes  5/.,  and  I  sees  Smith.  I  says,  "  Well,  now 
"  about  the  price  ?"  «  WeU  "  (he  says),  « I  shaU  not 
"  go  for  the  other  side,  bnt  I  could  have  had  51.  if  I 
"  would  have  gone  and  polled  a  plumper  for  Mr. 
«  Garden."  I  says,  "Will  three  satisfy  you?"  He 
says,  "  Yes."  I  then  gives  him  three,  and  he  puts  it 
in  his  pocket,  and  goes  and  gets  a  drop  of  rum  upon 
the  strength  of  it  The  other  2L  was  ra^er 
tenacious,  and  it  adhered  to  my  fingers,  and  I  put  it 
in  my  pocket  but  it  did  not  remun  there  long,  for  I 
got  knocking  about  during  the  polling  day,  and  got 
home  towards  11  o'clock,  minus  a  hat,  and  with  only 
7s.  left  I  turned  out  again,  and  found  that  it  was 
not  all  gold  that  glittered.  I  had  some  gold  in  the 
morning,  but  it  was  all  gone  bnt  7s. ;  the  rest  I  had 
spent  at  different  places;  the  Saracen's  Head,  the 
Fountain,  and  different  other  places. 


time.  I  asked  him  why  he  had  voted  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden,  knowing  his  principles  to  be  Liberal.  He  said, 
"  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is.  Mr.  Hooper  has  been 
taunting  me  a  great  many  times  to  give  him  a  vote  ; 
and  I  told  him  in  1857, — ^no,  the  election  previous  to 
1857, — ^that  I  would  at  another  time."  That  was  the 
inducement  that  he  told  me  ;  that  was  the  reason 
why  he  did  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ;  and  he  told 
me  more  than  that ;  that  young  Mr.  Hooper  went  to 
the  shop  where  he  was  at  work,  and  there  he  solicited 
him  very  strongly. 

9119.  It  was  to  oblige  his  landlord  ? — ^^Yes. 

9120.  (Mr.  JVelford.)  When  did  you  first  canvass 
Tipping  r — ^In  the  first  plaee  he  was  canvassed 
through  Brewer  Monk.  I  did  not  consider  that  I 
canvassed  him  particularly ;  I  merely  sent  to  him, 
knowing  him  well. 

9121.  You  knew  him  well,  and  wrote  to  him  ? — 
Yes ;  he  is  a  relative  of  mine. 

9122.  You  wrote  to  him  to  come  to  vote  ? — ^I 
merely  wrote  to  him  to  let  him  know  how  election 
matters  was  going  on,  and  when  he  should  come. 

9123.  How  long  was  that  before  the  election  ? — I 
could  not  say ;  some  days  previous  to  the  election. 

9124.  Did  you  receive  any  reply  from  him  ? — ^Yes. 

9125.  What  did  ho  say  ? — That  he  would  come 
the  evening  before,  and  stay  at  my  house. 

9126.  Did  he  say  anything  about  expenses  ? — He 
did  ;  that  is  why  I  asked  for  it. 

9127.  Did  he  say  anything  about  them  in  his 
letter  ? — "So :  I  merely  suggested  it  in  this  way.  I 
said  "  Now  what  do  you  expect  are  your  expenses  ?  " 
He  said,  "  I  cannot  tell ;  but "  (he  says)  "do  you  think 
"  30».  is  out  of  the  way  ?  "  I  said,  "  I  do  not  know  it 
«  is  ;  I  will  ask  for  it" 

9128.  He  did  not  say  he  had  spent  30s.  ? — ^No  ;  he 
has  told  me  since  that  it  cost  him  about  very  near 
that 

9129.  Was  it  before  he  voted  that  he  was  paid  the 
30s.  ? — ^Yes  ;  on  the  evening  before. 

sworn  and  examined. 

9138.  You  received  5/.  from  Joseph  Moss  ? — ^Yes. 

9139.  To  bribe  WilUam  Smith  ?— Yes. 

9140.  How  much  did  you  give  to  William  Smith 
altogether  ? — Three  sovereigns. 

9141.  Did  he  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes. 

9142.  And  it  was  for  his  vote  that  you  gave  him 
the  money  ? — It  was. 

9143.  Did  Smith  say  by  whom  he  had  been  offered 
5/.  to  vote  on  the  other  side  ? — He  did  not.  When  I 
went  to  see  him  he  was  gone  ;  and  they  said  that  a 
party  had  got  him,  treating  him  ;  and  when  I  saw 
him  afterwards  he  said  he  had  been  treated  ;  bnt  I 
did  not  see  who  the  party  was. 

9144.  What  is  he  ? — A  sawyer. 

9145.  A  freeman  ? — ^No ;  a  householder. 

9146.  Where  does  he  live  ? — ^In  Queen  Street 

9147.  You  say  the  other  2/.  went  in  treating? — 
Yes  i  first  one  and  then  another. 

9148.  Were  they  voters  ? — Some  of  them  were 
voters  and  some  were  not  voters. 

9149.  Did  you  buy  a  new  hat  yourself? — ^No ;  7». 
was  all  I  had  got ;  I  was  minus  the  hat. 

9150.  You  were  treating  voters  generally  ? — Most 
of  them  were  voters.  After  they  had  polled  they 
would  say,  "Just  let  us  go  and  have  a  glass ;"  and  I 
would  give  them  a  glass. 

9151.  At  what  public  houses  ? — We  were  about 
three  hours  at  one  stretch  at  the  Fountain,  and  at 
the  finish-up  we  were  about  four  hours  at  the 
Saracen's  Head  ;  that  is  where  I  lost  my  hat.  I  was 
at  the  Black  Dog.  I  dare  say  I  was  in  a  dozen 
honses.  I  was  at  the  Bull's  Head  too,  and  the 
Queen's  Head,  and  there  were  a  great  many  houses 
I  know  that  I  called  upon. 

9152.  Was  it  beer  and  spirits  that  you  had? — 
Yes;  and  "braady  and  water;  there  was  very  little 
beer. 
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9138.  Spirits  and  tobacco  ? — Yes,  principally. 

9154.  Is  that  all  the  money  that  you  had  ? — Yes, 
that  is  all. 

9155.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  bribery  your- 


self that  occurred  ? — ^No ;  I  had  Tery  little  to  do  with    W.  Wmgatt. 
them  this  time  ;  I  had  knocked  about  a  bit  before,  bat 
I  had  got  tired  of  it. 

9156.  Did  you  hear  of   any  other  persons  that 
were  bribed  during  the  election  ? — ^No,  I  did  not. 


■5  Oct  1859. 


William  Patne  sworn  and  examined. 


9157.  {Mr.  Vanghan.)  What  axe  you  ? — A  clerk. 

9158.  Were  do  you  live? — In  the  Southgate 
Street. 

9159.  What  money  did  you  receive  during  the 
last  election  ? — I  had  \0l.  from  Mr.  Robinson. 

9160.  Mr.  Thomas  Robinson  ?— Yes. 

9161.  And  how  much  from  any  other  person  ? — I 
had  10/.  from  Mr.  Bryon. 

9162.  Mr.  Jeflferson  Bryon  ?— ^Yes. 

9163.  Was  that  all  the  money  you  received  ? — 
That  is  all  1  received. 

9164.  What  did  you  do  with  it? — I  bribed  one 
man,  and  the  rest  I  spent  in  treating. 

9165.  Who  did  you  bribe  ? — ^A  man  of  the  name 
,of  Allen. 

9166.  What  is  liis  Christian  name  ?— Thomas,  I 
believe. 

9167.  Where  does  he  live  ? — He  was  living  at  the 
Island  at  the  time  I  saw  him ;  he  is  living  in  South- 
gate  Street  now,  I  believe. 

9168.  What  was  he  ?— A  boatman. 

9169.  What  did  you  give  him  ? — 6/.;  5/.  as  a  bribe, 
and  1/,  to  pay  his  expenses ;  he  had  to  leave  hia  boat 
up  the  country,  and  come  down  here. 

9170.  You  gave  him  52.  as  a  bribe  for  his  vote  ? — 
Yes ;  for  Price  and  Monk. 

9171.  And  1/.  for  expenses  ? — Yes.        ' 

9172.  To  get  some  person  to  attend  to  his  boats  ? — 
Yes. 

9173.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Robinson  at  the  time  yon 
obtained  that  money  from  him,  that  you  wanted  it 
to  bribe  Allen  ? — I  told  him  I  wanted  to  make  use 
of  it  for  this  man  ;  that  I  had  got  him  right  for  the 
money. 

9174.  Did  you  mention  Allen's  name  ? — ^No  ;  I  had 
the  money  from  him  to  make  use  of  for  any  person 
I  wanted  it  for. 

9175.  Did  you  mention  the  man's  name  to  him  ? — 
No. 

9176.  Is  he  a  householder  or  a  freeman? — A  house- 
holder, I  believe. 

9177.  Then  you  spent  14/.  in  treating  ? — Yes. 

9178.  Who  did  you  treat  ? — I  treated  any  one 
that  name  near  me  for  weeks  before  the  election,  and 
up  to  the  election  night. 

9179.  Did  you  tr6at  any  one,  whether  Blue  or 
Yellow? — I  treated  voters  and  non-voters,  in  the 
houses  where  the  Yellows  were  supposed  to  attend. 


9180.  I  suppose  you  confined  your  favours  to  the 
voters  ? — ^I  did  as  near  as  I  could. 

9181.  {Mr.  Welford.)  How  long  before  the  elec- 
tion ? — ^I  cannot  say  to  a  few  days  ;  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  before  the  election.  I  was  out  of  pocket, 
and  reimbursed  myself  a  part  of  it. 

9182.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Can  you  mention  the  names 
of  any  persons  you  treated  ? — ^I  cannot  remember 
their  names.  Sometimes  when  I  was  in  the  houses 
a  man  would  come  to  me,  and  say,  "  Now,  master, 
give  me  half  a  gallon  of  beer,"  and  I  would  give  it  to 
him.  I  am  in  connexion  with  the  docks,  and  the 
men  know  me  there,  and  would  very  often  come  and 
ask  me  to  give  them  beer,  but  I  cannot  tell  who  they 
were. 

9188.  Are,  you  a  voter  yourself  ? — ^Yes. 

9184.  At  what  houses  did  you  spend  money  ?— At 
the  Bolt,  at  Jeffs'  in  the  Island,  and  at  Bryon's; 
those  are  the  three  houses  that  I  generally  attended. 

9185.  Who  keeps  the  Bolt  ? — I  believe  his  name 
is  Jenkins. 

9186.  What  house  does  Jeffs  keep  ? — The  Coopers' 
Arms,  I  believe. 

9187.  Was  Jenkins  of  the  Bolt  a  voter  ?— I  believe 
he  was. 

9188.  Was  Jeffs  of  the  Cooper's  Arms  a  voter  ? — 
No.  I  went  and  treated  men  that  I  met  when  they 
asked  me. 

9189.  Did  you  spend  money  at  the  Bolt  with  any 
object  of  inducing  the  landlord  to  vote  for  Price  and 
Monk  ? — ^I  did  ;  I  hoped  that  he  would  do  so,  but  he 
did  not 

9190.  Did  you  spend  money  there  with  the  inten- 
tion of  influencing  his  mind  ? — I  did  not  tell  him  so. 

9191.  But  that  was  your  object  ? — That  was  my 
object. 

9192.  Did  you  offer  any  other  money  to  any  other 
person  ? — No. 

9193.  Are  you  cognizant  of  any  other  cases  of 
bribery  ? — ^No. 

9194.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  began  to  spend  money 
before  you  received  it  ? — Yes. 

9195.  How  long  before  ? — I  cannot  tell  to  a  fbw 
days ;  it  may  be  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

9196.  You  began  to  spend  money  on  voters  before 
you  received  it  ? — Yes  ;  so  as  to  keep  them  together. 

9197.  How  much  had  yon  spent  before  you  received 
anjrthing  back  again  ? — Between  three  and  four 
pounds,  I  should  say,  at  a  rough  guess. 


John  Goold  sworn  and  examined. 


9198.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — ^In 
Westgate  Street. 

9199.  Are  you  a  currier  ? — I  am. 

9200.  Yon  received  some  money  ? — ^I  did. 

9201.  How  much  did  you  receive  ?—r£8, 1  believe. 

9202.  From  whom  ?— Mr.  Roberts. 

9203.  From  Mr.  Roberts,  the  solicitor  ?— Yes. 

9204.  To  give  to  whom  ? — ^I  handed  it  over  to 
Mr.  Biggs. 

9205.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Was  it  given  to  you  for 
that  purpose  ? — No  ;  it  was  not  given  to  me  for  that 
purpose. 

9206.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  it  given  to  you  for 
the  purpose  of  bribery  ? — ^It  was. 

9207.  When  you  received  the  money  from 
Mr.  Roberts  did  you  tell  him  for  whose  vote  you 
wanted  it  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did. 

9208.  Had  you  made  an  agreement  with  the  person 
to  whom  you  were  to  give  the  money  ? — No  ;  I  gave 
it  to  Mr.  Biggs. 

9209.  Is  that  Mr.  Thomas  Biggs  ?— Mr.  Biggs, 


the  tobacconist ;  I  forget  his  Christian  name.    It  was 
not  for  his  vote,  of  course. 

9210.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  What  did  you  give  it  to 
him  for  ? — He  asked  me  for  some  money,  and  I  gave 
it  him. 

9211.  (ATr.  Vaughan.)  How  came  you  to  receive 
the  8/.  from  Mr.  Roberts  ? — ^I  asked  him  for  it. 

9212.  Had  you  not  at  the  time  when  you  asked 
Mr.  Roberts  for  that  8/.  some  person  in  your  mind 
that  yon  wanted  to  bribe? — It  was  for  a  bribe ;  but 
I  never  saw  the  man,  and  do  not  know  him. 

9213.  Who  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  you ; 
was  it  Mr.  Biggs  ? — No  ;  it  was  not  Mr.  Biggs.  I 
believe  it  was  some  gentleman  at  the  Lower  George ; 
I  do  not  know  who. 

9214.  How  came  you  to  give  the  money  to 
Mr.  Biggs  ? — He  asked  me  for  it. 

9215.  Did  he  ask  for  it  for  the  person  for  whose 
vote  you  had  previously  got  the  money  from 
Mr.  Roberts  ? — ^No.  Before  I  had  seen  Mr.  Biggs, 
the  nuui  I  intended  tiie  moaey  for  was  polled. 

Dd2 


W.Pttj/ne. 


J.Oooli. 
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9216.  Do  70a  know  who  he  polled  for  ?— I  think 
for  Price  and  Monk. 

9217.  What  waa  his  name  ?— I  think  his  name 
WHS  Ballinger 

9218.  Where  does  he  live  ? — ^I  am  sore  I  do  not 
knew ;  I  never  saw  the  man.  I  was  merelj  asked 
to  get  some  money,  and  I  said  I  would  try  and  get  it. 

9219.  Who  asked  you  to  get  it  ? — ^I  conld  not  say 
who  it  was. 

9220.  Was  it  a  sort  of  chance  medley  conversation? 
—It  was.    The  man  was  waiting  to  poll,  I  believe. 

9221.  You  found  when  you  got  the  money  that  it 
was  not  wanted,  because  the  man  had  polled  ? — ^Yes. 

9222.  And  then  you  gave  the  money  to  Mr.  Biggs? 
—Yes. 

9223.  Do  you  know  to  whom  Mr.  Biggs  gave  the 
money  ? — No,  I  do  nofc 

9224.  Did  you  offer  any  money  to  any  person  for 
his  vote  ? — ao,  I  think  not 

9225.  Did  you  canvass  any  other  person,  and  ask 
any  other  person  for  his  vote  ? — I  may  have  done  so. 

9226.  Did  you  offer  any  money  to  any  persons  for 
their  votes  ? — No,  I  believe  not 

9227.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  promise  any- 
thing  ? — ^No. 


9228.  (Mr.  Vatigiaii.)  Is  that  the  only  part  yoo 
took  in  the  transactions  which  took  place  at  the 
election  in  1859  ? — As  far  as  bribery,  I  think  it  is. 

9229.  Did  you  treat  any  persons  ? — ^I  may  hare 
done  that. 

9230.  Did  you  treat  to  any  extent  ? — Certainly 
not 

92&I.  Did  you  treat  any  person  with  a  view  to 
influence  his  vote  ? — ^Not  that  I  recollect 

9232.  Are  you  cognisant  of  any  other  cases  of 
bribery  ? — Not  of  toy  own  knowledge. 

9233.  Have  you  heard  of  other  cases  besides  those 
you  have  mentioned  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

9234.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  bribery  on  the 
side  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — ^No. 

9235.  {Mr.  W^brd.)  You  had  had  no  personal 
communication  with  Ballinger  at  all,  had  you  ?-~-I 
never  saw  him.     I  do  not  know  the  man. 

9236.  All  yon  know  about  it  is  that  yon  were  told, 
in  a  chance  conversation,  that  he  wanted  some 
money  ? — Yes.  , 

9237.  And  that  he  would  not  vote  unless  he  had 
it  ?— Yes. 

9238.  And  when  you  had  got  the  money  for  him, 
you  found  that  he  luSd  polled  ?^— Yes. 


.7.  Grtgarf. 


John  Gbeoort  sworn  and  examined. 


9239.  {Mr.  yauffhan.)  What  are  you  ? — Foreman 
to  Mr.  Philpotts. 

9240.  Where  do  you  live  ? — ^In  Parliament  Straet, 
Gloucester. 

9241.  Are  you  a  voter  ? — Yes. 

9242.  What  money  did  you  receive  ? — £8. 

9243.  From  whom?— From  Mr.  George  Ball,  to 
give  to  Mr.  Wright,  the  chinaman. 

9244.  {Mr.  ffel/ord.)  Where  does  Wright  live  ? 
— He  lives  in  Barton  Street,  at  present;  but  he  lived 
in  Southgste  Street  at  that  time. 

9245.  Is  he  a  freeman  ? — No  ;  a  householder. 

9246.  {Mr.  Vmighan.)  Did  Mr.  Ball  tell  you  to 
give  the  money  to  Wright  ? — Yes. 

9247.  Did  you  give  it  him  ?— Yes. 

9248.  For  his  vote  ?— Yes. 

9249.  For  his  vote  for  Monk  and  Price  ?— Yes. 

9250.  Was  that  the  whole  sum  that  yon  had  in 
your  hands  tor  the  purposes  of  bribery  at  the  last 
election  ?— Yes. 

9251.  Did  you  ofibr  any  money  to  any  person  for 
his  vote  ? — ^No. 

9252.  Did  yon  treat  any  person  ? — ^No.  I  believe 
Mr.  Ball,  in  his  statement  yesterday,  said  that  he 
gave  me  that  SL  I  saw  him  afterwards,  and  he  found 
tikat  that  was  a  mistake. 

9253.  {Mr.  Wdford.)  Had  you  canvassed  Wright 
before  ? — ^I  asked  him  who  he  meant  to  vote  for,  and 
found  that  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind,  and  I  found 
that  several  of  the  Tory  party  had  been  there. 

9254.  He  told  yon  so  ?— Yes. 

9255.  Did  he  say  that  he  had  had  any  offer,  from 
them  for  his  vote  ? — ^Yes. 

9256.  What  did  he  say  they  had  offered  ?— Diffei«nt 
sums ;  SL,  and  in  one  case  Iw. 

9257.  Who  did  he  say  had  ofibred  him  those 
sums  ?— He  said  that  Mr.  Isaac  James  of  the  Talbot 
Inn  had  offered  him  10/. 

9258.  To  vote  for  whom  ?— To  vote  for  Mr. 
Garden. 

9259.  And  then  did  you  otSst  him  something  ?~- 
He  said  he  had  been  tempted  by  the  Tory  party ;  and 
I  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  and  he  said  eight 
pounds. 

9260.  To  vote  for  the  Liberal  candidates  ?— Yes. 

9261.  And  then  you  got  the  8/.  to  induce  him  to 
vote  for  them  t — Yes. 


9262.  Did  yon  tdl  Mr.  Ball  for  whom  you  wanted 
it  ?— Yes. 

9263.  {Mr.  VoMghan.)  You  say  he  told  you  he 
had  been  offered  \0l.  by  Mr.  James  ? — Yes ;  the  land- 
lord  of  the  Ttdbot  Inn  in  Soutbgate  Street. 

9264.  Was  that  the  only  person  by  whom  he  said 
he  had  been  offered  money  ? — No. 

9265.  Did  he  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  TTanmffn  ? 
— He  did  not  say  Mr.  Hanman  had  offered  to  pay 
him  any  money,  but  that  Mr.  Hanman  had  offered  to 
pay  bis  quarter's  back  rent 

9266.  What  Mr.  Hanman  was  that  ?— Mr.  Hanman, 
the  grocer  in  the  Southgate  Street 

9267.  Did  he  say  how  much  that  was  ?— £6. 

9268.  If  he  would  vote  for  Sir  Bobert  Garden? 
—Yes. 

9269.  {Mr.  Wt^ord.)  Did  he  teU  you  any  oUier 
offers  that  had  been  made  to  him  ? — Yes  ;  he  said 
that  Mr.  Brimmell,  a  rope  maker,  had  offered  him 
51. 

9270.  To  vote  for  Sir  Bobert  Garden  ?— Yes. 

9271.  Did  he  tell  you  the  name  of  any  other  person 
who  had  ofiered  him  money  ?— Yes ;  Mr.  Stamper. 

9272.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — He  is  fore« 
man  tb  Messrs.  Barkworth  and  Spalding,  the  timber 
merchants. 

9273.  He  said  he  had  offered  him  how  much  ? 
— £5. 

9274.  To  vote  for  Sir  Bobert  Garden  ?— Yes. 

9275.  Can    ^ou    name   any    other  ? — Yes ;  Mr. 
Maysey,  the  hairdresser. 

9276.  What  had  he  offered  him  ?—£S. 

9277.  To  vote  for  Sir  Bobert  Garden  ?— Yes. 

9278.  Did  he  mention  any  other  ofifer  that  had 
been  made  to  him'?— He  did  not  mention  any  other 
<^r  to  me. 

9279.  When  did  you  pay  him  the  money  ;  before 
he  voted  or  after  ? — Not  till  after  he  had  voted. 

9280.  Have  you  any  other  statement  to  make  ?— 
Yes.  Mr.  Wright  also  saw  Mr.  Stamper  pay  a 
Mr.  Fletcher,  a  labourer  at  Mr.  Teend's,  the  rope- 
maker,  61.  to  vote  for  Mr.  Garden. 

9281.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  else  ?— No. 

9282.  Do  you  know  any  other  cases  of  bribery  ?— > 
No^  I  do  not 

9283.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  previous 
election  of  1867  ?— No. 


J.  P.  Jtffu 


James  Pekiibell  Jef^s  sworn  and  examined. 


9234.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)    You   are   a  carver  and 
gilder  ?— Yes. 
9285.  Living  where  ?->In  SootbgAte  Street. 


Are  you  a  voter  ?'-*Ye8. 
9287.  A  ft«eman  or  householder  ?•— I  am  a  tn»' 
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9288.  How  much  money  did  yon  receive  ?—£i2. 

9289.  For  the  purpose  of  bribery  ?— Yes. 

9290.  From  whom  did  yoa  receive  it  ?—£l6.  from 
Mr.  Tiiomas  Robinson,  5A  of  John  Ayres,  and  2L  of 
Greorge  Yaughan. 

9291.  How  did  you  spend  it? — I  gave  some  to 
William  Wellstead  of  Half  Street. 

9292.  (Mr.  fVel/ord.)  What  is  he  ?— A  car- 
penter. 

9293.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)    Is  be  a  freeman  ?— Tes. 

9294.  Of  what  parish  ? — ^I.  do  not  know  the 
parish. 

9295.  How  much  did  yon  give  him  ?—£6. 

9296.  For  his  vote  ?— Yes. 

9297.  For  Price  and  Monk  ?— Yes. 

9298.  Now,  the  next  ?— Thomas  Lapington  of 
Alvin  Street  5L 

9299.  For  his  vote  ?— Yes. 

9800,  For  Price  and  Monk  ?— Yes. 

9301.  What  is  Thomas  Lapington  ?— He  is  a 
batcher. 

9302.  Now,  the  next?— Mr.  Boberts,  the  landktrd 
of  the  Albion  Hotel,  5L  for  his  ostler,  Geoi^e  Ireland. 

9303.  To  give  to  George  Ireland  ? — Yes.  He  held 
it  in  trust  till  the  man  had  voted,  that  is  alL 

9304.  How  much  ? — JtH.  Mr.  George  Phelps  of 
Bodford,  for  expenses  incurred  by  William  Greening, 
keeping  him  there  a  week  before  the  election,  21. 

9305.  (Mr.  fF^ord.)  That  is  the  landlord  of  the 
Mount  Pleasant,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

9306.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  that  for  the  expenses 
of  keeping  William  Greening  there  ? — ^Yes. 

9307.  (Mr.  Wdford.)    How  mnch  ^—£2. 

9308.  (Mr.  Vavgkan.)  You  are  quite  sure  yon 
paidhim2/.  ?— Yes. 

9309.  And  for  that  purpose  ?— Yes.  I  sent  the 
man  there  in  fact  that  he  should  not  be  ludnapped  by 
other  parties. 

9310.  Did  you  agree  when  you  sent  him  there  to 
pay  Phelps  any  expenses  that  might  be  incurred  ?— 
He  came  over  to  Gloucester,  and  said  he  should  not 
keep  the  man  on  his  own  responsibility ;  and  I  saw 
him,  and  promised  to  pay  any  expense  that  was 
incurred  while  the  man  was  there.  Then  there  was 
Thomas  Barnes's  expenses  from  Birmingham  and 
back,  which  I  considered  legitimate  expenses,  \L  10*. 

9311.  For  his  expenses  from  Birmingham  and 
back  ?— Yes. 

9312.  Yon  did  not  consider  that  to  be  paid  for  his 
rote  at  all  ? — I  did  not.  I  gave  a  man  of  the  name 
of  PiUinger  12«.  the  night  bef<»e  the  election. 

9313.  What  for  ? — For  looking  after  two  voters 
that  the  other  party  was  trying  to  get  hold  of. 

9314.  As  a  watcher  ? — Yes. 

9315.  What  were  the  names  of  the  two  voters  he 
was  to  watch  ? — I  do  not  recollect.  I  paid  Mr. 
Pearce,  the  landlord  of  the  Bridge  End  Inn  at 
Laothony,  15«.  for  a  score  one  of  the  voters  had  run 
up.  He  said  he  would  not  go  np  to  vote  till  ho  had 
got  the  score  paid. 

9316.  Yon  do  not  know  who  had  run  up  the 
score  ? — I  do  not. 

9317.  You  did  not  know  whether  a  score  had  been 
run  up  or  not  ? — I  did  not.  The  man  said  he  should 
not  go  till  his  score  was  paid. 

9318.  Bat  whether  that  was  true  or  not  yoa  do 
not  know  ? — I  do  not  know. 

9319.  TAi.  you  consider  that  that  money  was  paid 
to  him  for  his  vote  ? — I  did  not 

9320.  Yon  did  not  pay  it  to  him  as  such  ? — I  did 
not  In  fact  I  do  not  believe  that  the  man  knew 
what  the  score  was  at  the  time  ;  he  was  very  tipsy. 
After  the  man  was  gone,  I  asked  what  the  sc«H:e  was, 
iDd  he  said  1S«.,  and  I  paid  it ;  and  I  gave  several 
small  sums,  bat  I  cannot  call  them  to  mind,  to  Henry 
Bees,  daring  the  election. 

9321.  Who  is  Bees  ?— A  voter. 

9822.  What  iahe  ?— A  rope  maker,  I  believe. 
9328.  Where  does  he  live?— In  Littleworth,  I 
believe. 
9824.  For  what   did   yott   give   those   Mnu  to 


Bees  ?— I  cannot  recollect  the  sums,  bat  I  know  I 
gave  him  several  small  sums. 

9325.  Cannot  you  tell  for  what  purpose  ? — He 
would  come  up  to  me  in  the  street,  and  ask  me  to 
lend  him  a  couple  of  sliillings,  and  so  on,  and  I  would 
put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  and  give  it  him. 

9326.  Did  you  give  him  those  moneys  to  treat 
voters  with  ?— He  did  not  express  himself  in  that 
way.  He  said  be  had  to  go  and  meet  some  friends, 
and  that  he  had  no  money  to  spend. 

9327.  Is  that  all  the  money  that  passed  throngh 
your  hands  ?— I  gave  the  vrife  of  William  Greening, 
I  am  not  confident  whether  it  was  8«.  6c{.  or  5t.  She 
came  to  me,  and  told  me  a  pitiful  tale  about  her 
husband,  and  said  he  was  bad  oC  That  was  the 
wife  of  William  Greening. 

9328.  (Mr.  fFel/ord.)  That  is  the  man  yoa  sent 
for  protection  over  to  Mount  Pleasant? — Yes,  it 
is. 

9329.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  ofibr  any  money 
to  any  person  to  vote? — ^I  did.  I  offered  Henry 
French  6/. 

9330.  Who  is  Henry  French  ?— He  is  osder  at  the 
Bam. 

9331.  Did  you  offer  him  6/.  for  his  vote  ?— Yes. 

9332.  For  Price  and  Monk  ?— Yes. 

9333.  Did  he  Uke  it  ?— He  did  not 

9334.  Did  he  say  why  he  did  not  ? — He  sud  there 
would  be  a  good  deal  of  money  stirring  about  this 
election,  and  that  he  thotight  he  should  stop. 

9335.  Do  you  know  for  whom  he  voted  ? — I  do. 

9336.  For  whom  ?— For  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

9337.  How  long  before  the  election  did  yoa  offer 
him  6/.  ? — A  week ;  rather  more  than  a  week.  It 
was  the  day  before  the  writ  was  issued. 

9338.  Did  yoa  offer  him  anything  afterwards  ? 
— I  asked  him  if  he  had  made  up  hu  mind,  and  he 
said  yes ;  that  he  was  going  the  other  way.  That 
was  a  few  days  before  the  election. 

9339.  Did  he  say  what  had  induced  him  to  make 
up  bis  mind  ? — He  did  not. 

9340.  To  whom  else  did  you  offer  any  money  ? — I 
believe  the  party's  name  is  Thomas  White  ;  his  name 
is  White.  It  is  the  same  man  that  Ball  spoke  about 
I  was  with  Ball  at  the  time.  He  resides  in  Longsmith 
Street 

9841.  What  was  offered  to  him  ?— £5. 

9342.  What  is  be  ?— A  carpenter. 

9343.  Where  ?— In  Longsmith  Street 

9844.  Was  that  to  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ?— 
Yes. 

9345.  Was  anything  said  by  him  ? — Yes.  He  said 
he  was  behind  with  his  rent  and  that  he  could  not 
very  well  vote  for  Price  and  Monk.  I  asked  him 
how  much  he  was  behind,  and  he  said  10/.  I  believe 
that  at  the  time  he  mentioned  a  party  who  had  called 
npon  him,  but  I  cannot  recollect  the  name  now.  He 
said  that  he  could  not  very  well  go  our  side. 

9346.  Did  "the  party"  say  what  should  be  done 
with  regard  to  the  rent  ? — He  did  not ;  I  would  not 
say  for  certain. 

9347.  Who  was  the  next  person  ?— Thomas  Jeynes. 
He  resides  in  Southgate  Street^  and  keeps  a  small 
shop. 

9348.  What  did  you  offer  him  ?—£5. 
9849.  To  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ?— I  did. 

9350.  Did  he  take  it  ? — He  said  he  would  not  go 
under  10/. 

9351.  Who  did  he  vote  for  ?— Sir  Bobert  Garden. 
I  told  him  we  oonld  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
him  at  that  price,  and  left  him. 

9352.  Can  you  mention  the  name  of  any  other 
person  to  whom  yoa  offinred  money? — ^No  other 
person. 

9358.  Are  yon  aware  of  any  other  cases  of  bribery 
at  the  last  election  ?— I  am  not ;  I  did  not  see  any 
thing  of  the  sort ;  I  heard  that  a  good  deal  of  bribery- 
was  on. 

9354.  Do  yoa  know  of  any  case  of  bribery  on  the 
Bide  of  Sir  Bobert  Garden  ?-«N<k  I  cannot  say  I  do. 


J.P.J^t. 
S  Get  186S. 
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J.  P.  Jtfft.         9865.  {Mr.    Welford.)  That  dispoBes  of  all  the 

monej  you  received  ? — It  does. 

5  Oct  1859.        9356,  (^jtffr,  Vaughan.)  Ton  did  not  hear  anything 
.  — — —     Bgi(j^  did  yon,  by  White,  at  the  time  you  went  to  him, 
about  his  rent  being  squared  ? — ^There  was  something 
said,  but  I  cannot  exactly  state  what. 

9357.  You  cannot  say  whether  that  language  was 
made  use  of  ? — I  cannot  say  exactly  whether  it  was 
or  not.  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  at  one  time,  when  I 
was  asking  Wellstead  about  his  vote, — ^that  man  has 
worked  for  me  for  several  years,  and  I  never  before 
had  asked  him  for  his  vote, — ^but  some  time  before 
the  election  he  told  me  that  if  an  election  took  place 
he  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  party, 
I  said,  "  Why  ?"  "  Because,"  he  said, "  Mr.  Whithorn 
had  thrown  him  over  the  bridge." 

9358.  That  was  before  the  last  election,  was 
it  ? — Tes  ;  it  was  some  time  before. 

9359.  He  said  he  should  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  other  party,  because,  what  ? — -"Because  Mr. 
Whithorn  had  thrown  him  over  the  bridge. 

9360.  Did  he  say  in  what  way  he  had  thrown  him 
over  the  bridge  ? — ^I  did  not  make  any  inquiry  at  the 
time. 


9361.  When  did  he  do  it  ?— At  the  last  election  in 
1857. 

9362.  Did  he  say  that  ?— He  did. 

9363.  But  how,  he  did  not  mention  ? — He  did  not 
mention. 

9364.  That  was  some  time  before  the  last  election  ? 
— ^Yes  ;  but  he  said  that  Mr.  Matthews,  on  the  Green, 
had  called  upon  him  just  before  the  election,  and  had 
promised  to  put  everything  straight  if  he  would  vote 
for  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

9365.  What  Mr.  Matthews  is  that  ?— He  is  an 
attorney.  There  was  another  little  conversation  that 
took  place  between  me  and  one  of  the  clerks  in  Sir 
Robert  Garden's  committee-room. 

9366.  What  is  his  name  ? — William  Fisher,  the 
son  of  Anthony  Fisher  in  Southgate  Street. 

9367.  That  has  no  reference  to  any  voter  whose 
name  you  have  mentioned  ;  has  it  ? — No. 

9368.  Does  it  relate  to  the  last  election  ? — ^It  does. 

9369.  The  election  of  1859  ?— Yes,  and  to  Sir 
Robert  Garden  personally. 

9870.  Then  you  had  better  mention  it  to  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge, the  secretary  ? — I  will  do  so. 


T.Biggt. 


Tbokas  Bigob  sworn  and  examined. 


9371. 
lam. 

9372, 
Street. 

9373. 

9874. 


{Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  a  tobacconist? — 
In  what  street  do  you  live  ? — In  Westgate 


Are  yon  a  voter  for  the  city  ? — ^I  am. 
How  much  money  did  yon  receive  during 
the  last  election  ? — I  received  40/.  from  Mr.  Robinson. 

9375.  How  much  did  you  receive  from  other  per- 
sons ?— I  had  8/.  from  Mr.  Goold ;  71.  or  8/. 

9376.  Is  that  all  the  money  you  received  ? — Yes. 

9377.  When  you  received  the  40/.  from  Mr.  Robin- 
son, did  you  teU  him  for  what  votes  you  required 
that  money  ? — I  did  not. 

9378.  When  you  received  the  8/.  from  Mr.  Goold, 
did  you  tell  him  for  whose  vote  or  votes  you  wanted 
that  money  ? — I  did  not. 

9379.  How  did  you  exhaust  that  sum  ;  what  did 
you  do  with  it  ? — £5 1  gave  to  a  person  named  Town- 
send. 

9380.  What  Townsend  is  that  ? — ^He  is  a  cabinet 
maker. 

9381.  What  is  his  Ghristian  name  ? — I  do  not 
know  his  Christian  name. 

9382.  Is  he  a  voter  ? — Yes.  The  circumstances 
under  which  I  gave  him  the  money  were  these  : 
There  was  a  person  named  Vick  in  the  Westgate 
Street,  a  voter,  and  he  was  being  tempted  by  a  person 
named  Gooke,  an  attorney,  to  pervert  his  vote,  by 
voting  for  Sir  Robert  Garden.  Mr.  Gooke  had  either 
been  threatening  him  with  a  distress  for  a  quarter's 
rent,  or  had  offered  him  money,  (I  forget  which  it 
was,)  to  enable  him  to  prevent  a  distress  being  put 
in. 

9383.  Who  is  Vick  ?— A  baker. 

9384.  He  was  being  tempted  by  a  person  named 
Cooke  ? — ^Yes.  The  circumstances  were  these  :  I  was 
at  my  house,  and  Mr.  Townsend,  whom  I  had  never 
seen  before,  and  whom  I  have  not  seen  since,  said, 
"  Here  is  Vick ;  he  says  he  is  very  hard  up  ;  he  is 
"  very  much  pressed.  You  know  he  is  a  staunch 
"  liberal,  and  he  wants  the  amount  of  5/.  to  make  up 
"  his  quarter's  rent.  He  says  Gooke  has  been 
"  threatening  him"  (I  forget  whether  it  was  that 
he  had  been  threatening  him,  or  that  he  had  offered 
him  money  to  meet  the  threats  of  other  parties),  "  and 
"  he  says  he  will  be  there  again  soon."  I  said,  "Well, 
"  you  call  on  me  again.  At  all  events  tell  Mr.  Vick 
"  if  Mr.  Gooke  calls  again  to  put  him  off  tiU  the 
"  morning."  I  then  went,  and  stood  opposite 
Mr.  Vidc's  shop,  and  saw  Mr.  Cooke  go  in  and  con- 
verse with  him.  Standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Btreet«  (^course  I  could  not  say  what  their  conversa- 
tion was ;  but  tbat  soemed  to  me  tp  be  prejHy  strong 


evidence  that  what  Mr.  Townsend  had  stated  to  me 
was  correct ;  and  I  then  gave  him  the  51, 

9385.  Did  you  say  Mr.  Cooke  was  an  attorney  ? — 
Yes.  There  are  two  brothers  of  them  in  partnership. 
This  was  the  dark-haired  one. 

9386.  You  gave  the  money  to  Townsend  ? — ^Yes. 

9387.  Do  you  know  where  Townsend  lives  ? — He 
lives  in  the  Westgate  Street. 

9388.  What  is  he  ? — A  cabinet  maker. 

9389.  Where  does  Vick  live  ?— The  shop  is  now 
closed.     It  is  directly  opposite  this  halL 

9390.  Was  he  a  freeman  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  fancy 
not.    I  do  not  know  what  his  qualification  was.' 

9391.  You  gave  the  51.  to  Townsend  for  Vick's 
vote,  did  you  ? — It  might  be  for  his  vote,  or  for  his 
necessities,  I  could  not  say  which.  I  thought  it  was 
a  pity  that  a  true  Liberal  should  be  in  want  of  5/. 
under  such  circumstances,  and  be  forced  to  sell  his 
principles  for  that  sura. 

9392.  If  the  election  had  not  been  going  on  would 
you  liave  given  Townsend  5/.  for  him  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  should. 

9393.  Although  there  might  be  a  distress  put  in 
for  the  rent  ? — I  think  I  might,  under  those  circum- 
stances. 

9394.  You  might  have  given  it  out  of  your  own 
pocket  ? — I  think  I  should. 

9395.  Who  was  the  next  person  to  whom  you  gave 
money  ? — The  next  person  to  whom  I  gave  money 
was  Mr.  Murrell. 

9396.  Where  does  he  live? — He  lives  at  the 
Prince's  Plume,  over  the  Severn. 

9397.  Is  he  the  landlord  ?— He  is. 

9398.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — ^I  gave  him 
the  sum  of  18/. 

9399.  What  did  you  give  him  that  18/.  for?— I 
could  not  say  positively,  but  I  believe  it  was  to  bring 
two  voters  to  the  poll  who  were  endeavoured  to  be 
taken  by  the  other  party. 

9400.  Was  it  not  to  bring  three  voters  ? — ^I 
understood  it  was  for  two  ;  I  would  not  swear 
whether  it  was  two  or  three,  but  I  believe  it  was  two. 

9401.  What  were  their  names  ? — I  cannot  say. 

9402.  Did  he  not  tell  you  what  their  names  were  ? 
— He  might  have  done  so  ;  if  he  did  I  cannot 
remember  them  at  this  moment. 

9403.  He  said  he  wanted  18/.  to  give  to  voters  for 
their  votes,  and  you  gave  it  to  him  ? — I  did. 

9404.  Now  the  next  ?— The  next  was  Mr.  Webb 
in  the  Westgate  Street. 

9405.  What  did  you  give  Mr.  Webb  ?— I  gave  him 
a  sum  of  17/1 
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9406.  Who  is  Mr.  Webb  ?— He  is  a,  butcher,  and 
lives  just  up  this  street. 

9407.  Westgate  Street  ?— Yes. 

9408.  What  did  you  give  him  171  for  ?— I  could 
not  saj  what  it  was  for.  Ho  asked  me  to  let  him 
have  some  money. 

9409.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  wanted  you  to  let 
J>im  have  the  money  for  ? — He  did  not  state. 

9410.  Do  you  mean  that  he  came  to  you,  and  said, 
"  I  want  some  money,"  and  that  upon  his  saying  so 
yon  gave  him  17/.  ? — I  did.  I  understood  it  was  for 
votes. 

■  9411.  Did  he  say  so  ? — ^Well,  I  cannot  say. 

9412.  Did  he  say  that  he  wanted  money  to  buy 
votes  ? — He  might  have  stated,  "  I  want  money  for  so 
and  so,"  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 

9413.  Do  you  not  think  that  he  did  say  so  ? — I 
think  it  is  very  likely  he  did. 

9414.  And  did  he  afterwards  give  you  any  state- 
ment as  to  the  persons  to  whom  he  had  paid  that 
money  ? — He  did  not. 

9415.  Who  is  another  person  to  whom  yon  gave 
money  ? — During  the  day  I  gave  small  sums  to 
different  persons,  but  the  amounts  I  cannot  remember. 

9416.  Although  you  cannot  state  the  amounts, 
can  you  recollect  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom 
yoa  gave  money  ? — I  cannot  state  the  names  of  the 
individuals. 

9417.  For  what  purpose  did  you  give  those  small 
sums  ? — It  was  either  for  fetching  in  voters  or  for 
the  expenses  connected  with  voters,  or  something  of 
that  nature. 

9418.  Did  you  give  small  sums  to  other  persons  for 
treating  ? — No ;  not  for  treating. 

9419.  Would  what  you  spent  in  that  way  amount 
to  about  8/.  ? — It  would. 

9420.  Did  you  treat  any  persons  yourself? — ^I  did 
not. 

9421.  Did  you  off^  any  money  to  any  persons  ?— 
I  did  not. 

9422.  Did  any  cases  of  bribery  come  within  your 
knowledge  besides  those  which  you  ^ave  mentioned  ? 
— I  cannot  say  that  there  did. 

9423.  Neither  on  one  side  nor  on  the  other  ? — 
Neither  on  one  side  nor  on  the  other. 

9424.  (Mr.  Weyord.)  Did  you  attend  at  the  com- 
mittee-room ? — I  did ;  I  was  chairman  of  the  West- 
gate  district. 

9425.  Where  did  that  committee  sit'  in  Westgate 
Street  ? — At  the  Lower  George. 

9426.  Did  any  of  these  transactions  of  which  you 


have  spoken  take  plaoe  in  that  cmamittee-room  N— 
All  of  them,  except  the  5/.  that  I  gave  to  Townsend. 

9427.  Then  all  the  sums  you  have  mentioned  to 
us  as  having  been  paid  were  paid  in  the  committes- 
room,  except  the  5/.  which  you  gave  to  Townsend  ?— 
They  were. 

9428.  Were  other  members  of  the  committee 
present  ? — There  were  other  members  of  the  oom- 
mittee ;  whether  they  were  present  at  the  time  or 
not  I  cannot  say ;  they  might  have  been  or  might 
not. 

9429.  What  is  your  recollection  about  it  ?  Did  you 
go  into  a  room  by  yourselves  to  do  it  ? — Oh  dear  no. 
I  was  sitting  in  the  room. 

9430.  As  chairman  ? — ^I  was  there,  having  reports 
of  the  poll. 

9431.  And  these  gentlemen  came  in,  and  said  they 
wanted  money  ? — Yes. 

9432.  And  I  suppose  they  mentioned  that  certain 
voters  could  not  be  had  without  money  ? — Yes. 

9433.  And  they  mentioned  at  the  same  time  their 
names,  I  suppose  ? — Very  likely  they  did. 

9434.  And  perhaps  they  handed  their  names  in  to 
the  clerk  who  was  keeping  the  book.  Was  there  a 
gentleman  keeping  the  book  ? — ^No ;  there  was  no 
clerk.  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  observations, 
finding  myself  in  this  position,  which  is .  one  I  never 
calculated  upon.  When  a  person  who  has  some 
claim  to  respectability  finds  himself  in  the  position 
of  having  corrupted  what  are  called  his  fellow  citizens, 
it  is  due  to  himself  that  he  should  find,  if  he  can, 
some  excuse  for  having  placed  himself  in  such  a 
position ;  and  I  hope  &e  Commissioners  will  not 
think  the  time  mis-spent  if  I  state  that  which  I  hope 
will  be  considered  to  afford,  if  not  a  justification,  at 
least  an  excuse  for  such  conduct.  Als  chairman  of 
this  committee  I  found  that  votes  which  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  ours  without  any  bribery  what- 
ever were  being  tampered  with  by  ilie  other  party  ; 
and  it  was  necessary,  in  the  position  I  held,  if  I 
wished  to  give  a  good  account  of  the  voters  in  the 
west  district,  that  the  temptations  which  were  offered 
to  the  voters  by  the  other  parties  should  be  rebutted 
by  similar  means;  and  if  that  does  not  afford  a 
justification  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  I  trust  that  in  a 
moral  point  of  view  itr  will  excuse  us.  I  do  not 
expect  you  will  give  a  moral  verdict.  I  expect  that 
you  will  do  your  duty  in  a  legal  point  of  view. 

9435.  You  say  that  what  you  did  you  did  for  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  what  was  being  done  by  the 
other  side  ? — ^Yes. 


T.Bifgt., 

S  Oct  1839. 


William  Lba  sworn  and  examined. 


W.Lta. 


9436.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — ^In 
Alvin  Street. 

9437.  What  are  you  ? — A  grocer  and  provision 
dealer. 

9438.  You  received  some  money,  did  you  not  ? — 
I  received  15/.  from  Mr.  Roberts,  the  attorney. 

9439.  For  what  purpose  did  you  receive  it  ? — For 
electioneering  purposes. 

9440.  For  the  purpose  of  bribery  ? — ^I  was  not  told 
that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  bribery  ;  for  elec- 
tioneering purposes. 

9441.  That  is  what  Mr.  Roberts  told  you  ?— He 
did  not  tell  me  so,  but  I  considered  I  received  it  for 
electioneering  purposes. 

9442.  When  he  gave  you  the  money,  did  he  say 
anything  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  gave  it  to 
you  ? — He  only  put  15/.  in  my  hands. 

9443.  Where  did  he  do  that? — In  the  room  ad- 
joining the  conmiittee-room  in  the  Westgate  Street. 

9444.  What  did  you  do  with  that  money  ?•— I 
distributed  it. 

9445.  To  whom  ? — ^I  gave  John  Weaver  of 
Columbia  Street  5/. 

9446.  For  what  purpose  did  yon  give  it  to  him  ?— 
For  his  vote. 

9447.  For  Price  and  Monk  ?>-Ye8. 

9448.  Who  was  the  next  ?->Daiiiel  Wiodo. 


9449.  Where  does  he  live  ? — In  Alvin  Street. 

9450.  What  is  he  ? — He  is  a  carpenter. 

9451.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — £4. 

9452.  For  his  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — He 
voted  for  Price  and  Monk,  but  there  was  no  contract 
with  him. 

9453.  When  did  you  give  him  the  money  ? — On 
the  day  of  the  eleclaon. 

9454.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  give  it  to  him 
before  he  voted  ? — I  believe  it  was  before  he  voted, 
but  there  was  no  agreement  between  us. 

9455.  If  he  had  not  had  a  vote  would  you  have 
given  him  the  money  ? — ^It  is  very  likely  I  should 
not. 

9456.  If  he  had  not  been  a  voter  would  you  have 
given  him  the  money  ? — No. 

9457.  Is  there  sjiy  doubt  that  you  gave  it  him  for 
his  vote  ? — There  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  it. 

9458.  Who  is  the  next  ?— -William  Day. 

9459.  Where  does  he  live  ? — ^In  Alvin  Street. 

9460.  What  is  he  ? — ^I  believe  he  is  a  shoemaker. 

9461.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — One 
sovereign. 

9462.  For  his  vote  ?— He  did  not  conaider  it  so, 
and  I  did  not  know  whethw  be  had  voted  or  not 
idien  I  gave  it  him.  - 

Dd  4 
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J.Mou. 


9468.  Did  he  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — No ;  for 
Honk  and  Garden,  I  believe. 

9464.  Ton  gave  him  1/.  for  voting  for  Mr.  Monk  ? 
—Yes. 

9465.  Who  is  the  next  ? — I  gave  6/.  to  Thomas 
Yates  ;  his  remnneration,  I  think,  as  messenger. 

9466.  Where  does  he  live  ? — ^Ido  not  know  exactly 
vrhere  he  lives. 

9467.  What  is  he  ? — ^A  carpenter.  ■ 

9468.  You  gave  him  that  5/.  for  his  vote  did  jot  not  ? 
—No ;  I  gave  it  to  him  in  consideration  of  his  being  a 
messenger.  I  had  his  name  pnt  down  as  a  messenger 
at  the  commencement  of  the  election,  and  after  that  I 
saw  Mr.  Brewer  Monk,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  paid 
Yates  as  messenger,  and  he  said  no,  that  he  should 
leave  that  to  me.  His  name,  was  down,  and  he  had 
attended  the  committee  every  day,  and  Mr.  Brewer 
Monk  said,  "You  pay  him,  and  I  will  pnt  it  straight" 

9469.  You  Inmped  it  all  together  ? — Yes ;  and  I 
pnt  it  down  at  51.,  and  gave  it  him  the  evening  after 
the  election  was  over. 

9470.  Had  his  vote  nothing  to  do  with  the  pay- 
ment  of  the  5/.  ? — No  ;  I  never  asked  him  anything 
about  his  vote.  I  put  his  name  down  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  election,  and  I  believe  he  attended 
the  committee  every  day. 

9471.  Should  yon  have  given  him  the  5/.  if  he  had 
voted  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — Gertainly  not. 

9472.  Did  he  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — ^I  do  not 
know. 

9473.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Have  you  any  doubt  that 
he  did  ? — I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  he 
did ;  he  always  voted  for  the  Liberals. 


9474.  Have  you  told  us  all  the  money  you  paid  ? 
— ^Yes. 

9475.  You  received  no  money  from  any  other  per- 
son ? — No. 

'9476.  Nor  made  any  offer  of  any  other  money  ?— . 
No ;  not  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  ;  and  that  money 
I  did  not  receive  till  the  morning  of  the  election, 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock. 

9477.  I  suppose  you  had  made  it  known  that  there 
were  persons  for  whose  votes  you  should  require 
money  ? — I  think  I  did,  on  the  evening  before.  I  said 
there  was  this  Yates,  and  likewise  Weaver,  but  no 
one  else.  I  do  not  recollect  mentioning  any  other 
name. 

9478.  Did  you  spend  any  money  in  treating  during 
the  election  ? — I  might  have  given  6d.  to  pay  for 
a  quart  of  beer,  or  something  like  that ;  but  that  was 
out  of  my  own  pocket.  I  had  no  money  from  any- 
body else,  and  had  no  orders  to  do  it. 

9479.  Did  any  cases  of  bribery  come  within  your 
knowledge  ? — ^No  ;  not  within  my  own  knowledge ; 
but  I  believe  that  the  men  I  gave  money  to  had  been 
tampered  with  on  the  other  side.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
it.  I  believe  they  voted  for  Garden  the  election 
before  last,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  tampered 
with  then ;  I  mean  in  1857.  There  is  one  observation 
I  should  wish  to  make.  My  name  was  put  down  on 
the  list  of  the  committee  at  Hntton's.  I  was  there 
four  or  five  or  six  times.  I  merely  went  in  and  out 
again  but  as  a  rumour  has  gone  abroad  about 
Mr.  Innell  being  there,  I  may  safely  say  that  I  never 
saw  him  there  when  I  was  there. 


Joseph  Mobs  called  and  further  examined 

9480.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  put  in  a  list  of 
the  persons  whose  names  yon  mentioned  yesterday  as 
persons  to  whom  you  gave  money  ? — Yes. 

9481.  Is  it  a  correct  list  ? — I  believe  it  is. 

[The  witness  delivers  in  the  following  paper.] 

Gloucester  Election  Commission.  Mr.  Joseph  Moss's 
statement,  as  directed  to  be  furnished  to  the 
Commissioners  at  the  close  of  his  examination 
on  4th  October  1859. 


Canvassed  by  Mr.  Moss. 
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William  Brown  • 


Wklter    BeTmouT 

DsTy.uid 
Jame*  Coatei. 


Joaaph  King 

'William  Hooper  • 
Owen  Harris  >    • 

-VniUam  Smith    • 

Georse  Huggina  • 


Kins 'Street  (pariah  of  St. 
Michael),  oooupier.  Paid 
byMr.Danieldlark(l.«54), 
Baker,  now  at  No.  7,  Be- 
Kent  Street,  CalifDmia     • 

Barton  Street  (St.  Michael). 

Mitre  Street  (St.  Aldate's). 

Paid  by  William  MalUrd 

of  Princes  Street  (Barton 

St.Mai7). 
Bearboid.    Paid  by  Joseph 

Hon     (6S9),    Hampden 

Place 
Princes  Strfct.    liy  Josi'ph 

Moss  .  -  - 

Hlunpden     Place     (Barttin 

Bt.  Mielintl.)    By  Jowph 

Moss  (659)   - 
Queen  Street  (St.  Michael). 

By      William      Wingate, 

Haninden  Place 
Near  Clieltcnhara  Turnpike. 

By  Georeo  Pickford  (661), 

Barton  Street  (Barton  Si 

Hicliael)     ... 


t  t.  d. 

5  0  0 

It  10  0 

5  0  0 

5  0  0 

8  0  0 

5  0  0 

S  0  0 


No.  on 
Beglster. 
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58 

Its 

loseph  Lovett     • 
William  Jones     - 

Robert  Basel  Bin- 
ning (Preenum). 

John  H<ridCT       . 

New  Town,  near  Gloucester ; 
formerly  at  Hill  Close.  In 
1851  wanted  horse  and 
cart.  Was  put  on  Blue 
messengers'  list.,  and  aftei- 
waida  voted  for  Garden. 

Back  of  the  Bell  Inn,  near 
Cambridge  Street,  Bnion 
StSUn.  In  1869,  wanted 
10{_  Wanted  U.  in  1857. 
Voted  Ibr  Tories  both 
times.  (Otaadiab  Clutter- 
bnckiTorrsgent,  saw  him.) 

Living  with  hU  mother  at 
the  Bartlemas  Hospital, 
Gloooester.     In  18S8  said 

II.,  and  nromised  to  be 
kind  to  him  if  he  voted 
for  Garden. 
Bastgate  Street.      In  1850 
wanted  lot.     In  1857  he 
wanted  81„  or  horse  and 
osrt.    Had  horse  and  cart 
soon  after  election.     He 
voted  plump  for  Garden. 

t  *.  d. 

(Signed)        Josefh  Moss. 


J*Of;ptii. 


James  Obpim  called,  and  further  examined. 

9482.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  put  in  a  list  of 
the  persons  whose  names  you  mentioned  yesterday, 
with  a  statement  of  the  sums  you  gave  them,  and  the 
addresses  of  those  different  persons  ? — ^Yes. 

The  Witness  delivers  in  the  following  paper. 


Persons  bribed,  and  to  whom  bribes  were  ofifiered,  by 
the  undersigned,  James  Orpin,  at  the  Gloucester 
City  Election  in  1859.  £   *.  d. 

Gave  to  Thomas  Kent,  St.  Aldate  Street      5    0    0 
Gltve   to    Henry    Curtis,   Alvin  Street, 
partly  for  expenses  from  Binning- 
bam  -  -  -  r      ^    0    0 


Gave    to    Robert    Williams,    Worcester 
Street,  for  loss  of  time 

Grave   to   Frederick  Bowers,   Sherborne 
Street  -  -  .  . 

Paid    over    to    Charles    Wingfield,    for 
bribery,  which  he  will  account  for   -    14 


s.  d. 
0    0 


7    0    0 


0    0 


I  offered  Thomas  Fleteher  (1020),  Columbia  Street, 
SL,  but  he  said  he  could  hare  a  double  five  off  the 
other  side,  and  so  he  voted  for  Garden.  I  otBered 
William  Henry  Best  (38)  and  Charles  Best  (34)  81. 
for  the  two,  but  they  stood  out    for  9/.,  which  I 
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refused  to  give  unless  thej  would  poll  first.  They 
said  they  could  have  more  on  the  other  side,  and 
went  away.  Both  polled  for  Garden.  I  offered 
George  Henry  Bower  (58)  5/.,  which  he  agreed  to 
poll  for ;  but  be  came  to  me  again,  and  said  they 


were  giving  more  on  the  other  side,  and  if  I  could 
not  spring  that  would  be  of  no  use.  He  went  away, 
and  voted  for  Garden. 

(Signed)        Jaues  Orpin, 

Alvin  Street. 


BiCHABO  Atess  Webb  sworn  and  examined. 


J.  Orpin. 
S  Oct.  18S9. 


B.  A.  WOb. 


9483.  (^Mr.  Vaughan).  You  are  a  butcher  in  the 
Westgate  Street,  are  you  not  ? — A.  bacon  factor  and 
pork  batcher. 

9484.  In  the  Westgate  Street  ?— Yes. 

9485.  You  received  17/.,  did  you  not  ?— Yes;  from 
Mr.  Biggs. 

9486.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  any 
other  person? — No. 

9487.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Biggs  what  you  wanted 
that  money  for  ? — I  wanted  it  for  the  purchase  of 
votes. 

9488.  Gan  you  mention  the  names  of  the  voters 
for  whom  you  wanted  it  ? — ^I  cannot  recollect  their 
names  at  present. 

9489.  Give  us  the  names,  if  you  please,  of  those 
persons  whose  votes  you  did  purchase ?^I  gave  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Goopey  of  Longford  8/. 

9490.  Do  you  know  his  Christian  name  ?— I  do 
not  know  his  Christian  name  ;  he  is  an  old  man  ;  he 
lives  at  Longford.  At  least  I  should  have  said  I  gave 
it  to  a  party  to  give  to  him. 

9491.  To  whom  did  you  give  the  money  ? — To  a 
man  named  James  Williams,  who  gave  it  to  the  old 
man's  daughter,  I  think.  That  is  his  version  of  the 
tale. 

9492.  You  gave  him  8/.  to  give  to  Goopey  ? — Yes. 

9493.  Goopey  of  Longford  ? — Yes. 

9494.  Do  you  know  his  Christian  name  ? — I  do 
not. 

9495.  Was  that  for  Goopeys  vote  ? — Yes. 

9496.  For  Price  uid  Monk  ?— Yes. 

9497.  Did  that  man  Goopey  of  Longford  vote  for 
Price  and  Monk  ? — I  believe  sp. 


9498.  Did  James  Williams  tell  yon  that  he  had 
paid  that  money  to  him  ? — ^I  believe  so,  as  far  as  I  can 
recollect  now.     I  think  he  did. 

9499.  Who  is  the  next  person  to  whom  you  gave 
money  ? — I  gave  HI.  to  Edwin  Uarman. 

9500.  Who  is  he  ? — I  believe  he  is  a  wheelwright. 

9501.  Where  does  he  live  ?— At  the  Island. 

9502.  Was  that  for  hi?  vote  ?— Yes. 

9503.  For  Price  and  Monk  ?— Yes  ;  and  Mr.  Pro- 
bert,  senior ;  he  had  a  sovereign  of  me.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  did  with  that  sovereign. 

9504.  You  gave  to  Mr.  Probert,  senior,  one 
sovereign  ? — Yes. 

9505.  Who  is  the  next  person  ? — The  other  I  spent 
at  two  public-houses  kept  by  a  person  named  Ewers 
in  St.  Catherine  Street,  and  Lee  in  the  Island. 

9506.  What  were  the  names  of  those  public* 
houses  ? — I  think  one  is  the  Traveller's  Best  and  the 
other  is  the  Quart  Pot. 

9507.  Which  is  the  Traveller's  Rest  ?--Lee*s. 

9508.  Is  that  all  the  money  that  passed  through 
your  hands  ?— Yes,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

9509.  Did  you  spend  that  money  at  those  public- 
houses  in  treating  voters  ? — Yes. 

9510.  Did  you  offer  any  money  to  any  other  person 
for  his  vote  ? — Not  that  I  recollect.  If  I  recollect 
anything,  I  will  let  you  know.  I  cannot  charge  my 
memory  with  anything  else  at  present. 

951 1.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cases  of  bribery 
except  those  you  have  mentioned  ? — Not  that  I  am 
aware  of  at  present. 

9512.  Neither  on  one  side  nor  on  the  other  ? — I 
cannot  say  that  I  do. 


Hekrt  Lane,  junior,  sworn  and  examined. 


H.  Lant,jun. 


9513.  (il/r.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— At 
Wotton. 

9514.  Are  you  a  voter  ? — I  am. 

9515.  How  far  is  Wotton  from  Gloucester? — ^A 
mile  from  here,  or  somewhere  thereabouts  ;  not  many 
yards  difference  either  way. 

9516.  You  have  a  cousin  of  the  name  of  George 
Xane,  have  you  not  ? — I  have. 

95 17.  Were  you  offered  any  money  by  Georgti 
Xiane  for  your  vote  ? — He  gave  me  5/. 

9518.  To  vote  for  whom  ? — Price  and  Monk. 

9519.  And  did  you  vote  for  them  ? — I  did. 

9520.  Where  were  you  paid  that  money  ?— At  a 
public-house  called  the  Bull  Inn. 

9521.  Was  that  after  you  had  polled  ?— No;  before 
I  had  polled. 

9522.  On  the  day  of  the  election  ?— On  the  day  of 
the  election. 

9523.  Had  yon  been  offered  money  by  any  other 

rsrson  ?— I  had  not,  by  no  one ;  it  was  the  first  time 
was  ever  tempted  in  my  life. 

9524.  And  the  temptation  you  could  not  resist  ? — 
I  could  not ;  it  is  very  tempting  to  any  poor  man. 

9525.  Hod  anything  been  said  to  you  about  being 
on  the  Blue  committee  ? — Yes.  I  went  down  on  the 
Tuesday-week,  I  think,  before  the  election.  I  was 
down,  and  I  went  to  Mr.  Taynton.  He  was  managing 
clerk  or  something.  I  said,  "  Cannot  you  put  me  on 
the  committee  ?"  He  said,  "  No  ;  there  are  no  voters 
to  be  on  the  Blue  committee  this  time ;"  and  I  left, 
and  went  to  my  business  that  week. 

9526.  How  long  was  that  before  the  election  ? — 
The  Tuesday  week  before  the  election.  A  relation  of 
mine,  on  the  Monday  following,  comes  to  me,  and 
says,  "  Henry,  cannot  you  get  me  on  the  committee  ?" 
I  said,  *<  Well,  I  cannot  be  put  on  myself,  but  I  will 


try  what  I  can  do  for  yon."    He  had  no  vote.    He 
married  a  cousin  of  mine,  but  his  name  I  cannot^ 
remember  just  now. 

9527.  Did  you  succeed  in  getting  him  on  ? — I  did; 
he  went  on  for  a  week. 

9528.  You  could  not  get  yourself  on  ? — I  could 
not. 

9529.  But  you  got  him  on  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

9530.  Is  he  a  voter  ? — No.  If  you  will  let  me 
consider,  I  think  I  can  call  his  name  to  my 
remembrance,  but  I  cannot  at  this  moment. 

9531.  You  were  not  offered  any  money  by  any 
other  person  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

9532.  Were  you  canvassed  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Robert  Garden's  friends  ? — I  was. 

9533.  Who  canvassed  you  ? — Mr.  Lovegrove,  the 
coroner.  Captain  Bradley,  R.  T.  Smith,  and  another 

fsntleman  ;  he  must  bo  a  wine  merchant  in  this  town  ; 
cannot  recollect  -his  name. 

9534.  Did  you  promise  them  to  vote  for  Sir 
Robert  Garden  ? — Yes. 

9535.  How  long  was  that  before  the  election  ? — I 
think  if  was  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  election. 

9536.  Was  the  person  who  canvassed  you 
Mr.  Beavai\,  ? — Yes  ;  Biven  is  the  man's  name ;  he 
is  a  tall  stout  gentleman. 

9537.  {Mr.  fVelford.)  How  came  George  Lane 
to  offer  you  this  money  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

9538.  Did  he  mention  it  to  you  or  you  to  him 
first  ? — He  mentioned  it  to  me. 

9539.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? — At  the  Gross. 

9540.  In  the  street  ? — In  the  street ;  at  our  Cross 
in  Gloucester. 

9541.  What  is  George  Lane  ?— 'A  shoemaker,  the 
same  as  myself. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow,  at  10  o'clock. 
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Tenth  Bay.— 6th  October  1869. 


W.  C.  Lucy. 
6  Oct  1859. 


W1LI.IAU  Chableb  Luct  sworn  and  examined. 


9542.  (Mr,  Vaughan.)  Ton  are  a  com  merchant  in 
this  city  ? — Yes. 

9543.  I  believe  jou  are  a  correspondent  of  Mr. 
Ralli'8?-Yes. 

9544.  We  hear  that  previous  to  the  election  a  sum 
of  200Z.  was  sent  down  by  Mr.  Ralli  to  the  bank  at 
Gloucester  ? — ^Yes. 

9545.  Yon  wrote  to  Mr.  Ralli  in  consequence  of 
what  Mr.  Walker  had  said  to  you  ?— I  did. 

9546.  TeU  us,  as  far  as  you  can,  what  the  nature 
of  the  letter  was  that  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Ralli  ? — Un- 
fortunately I  took  no  copy  of  the  letter.  I  have  a 
letter,  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Ralli  in  reply,  which 
in  some  measure  explains  it. 

9547.  Tell  us,  as  far  as  you  can,  what  you  wrote 
to  Mr.  Ralli  ? — I  met  Mr.  Walker  accidentally  in  the 
street,  and  he  told  me  that  200/.  was  required  for  pre- 
liminary expenses  connected  with  the  election,  and 
requested  me  to  write  to  Mr.  Ralli  upon  the  subject. 
I  consented  to  do  so  upon  the  express  understanding 
that  that  money  was  not  to  be  used  for  any  purpose 
of  bribery.  The  substance  of  that  I  communicated  to 
Mr.  Ralli ;  and  I  further  stated  in  my  letter  to  him 
that  I  felt  confident  that  the  money  would  not  be  used 
for  that  purpose,  in  consequence  of  the  character  of 
Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Robert  Wilton,  to  whom  it  was 
to  be  entrusted. 

9548.  How  came  you  to  say  that  you  would  write 
for  that  money  upon  the  understanding  that  it  was 
not  to  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  bribery  ? — ^I  simply 
wrote  because  Mr.  Walker  requested  me  to  do  so. 

9549.  But  you  say  you  told  Mr.  Walker  that  you 
would  write  to  Mr.  Ralli  upon  the  understanding  that 
no  portion  of  the  money  was  to  be  applied  to  bribery  ? 
— My  reason  was  this,  that  I  had  never  taken  the 
slightest  part  in  any  election  proceedings  in  Gloucester 
at  all,  either  as  member  of  a  committee  or  in  canvass- 
ing voters  ;  that  I  really  felt  I  knew  very  little  how 
election  matters  were  managed ;  and  that  I  had  heard 
that  a  great  deal  of  bribery  had  taken  place  generally 
at  elections  at  Gloucester,  which  I  could  not  by  any 
means  recognize ;  and  having  determined  that  I  would 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  elections,  I  required 
that  distinct  understanding  from  Mr.  Walker  before 
I  would  write  for  the  money. 

9550.  Were  you  instrumental  in  providing  any 
other  funds  besides  that  200/.  for  the  purposes  of  the 
election  ? — Certainly  not. 

9551.  Did  yon  yourself  advance  any  money  to  any 


person  for  the  purposes  of  the  election  ? — Certainly 
not. 

9552.  Do  you  know  any  person  who  did  ? — ^No,  I 
do  not.  Beyond  recording  my  vote,  I  took  no  interest 
in  the  election,  except  wishing  that  Mr.  Monk  might 
be  returned  as  a  Liberal  member. 

9553.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Ralli,  junior,  was  at 
Gloucester  during  the  election  ? — ^I  do. 

9554.  Had  you  any  communication  with  him  re> 
specting  any  money  ? — Certainly  not. 

9555.  He  never  spoke  to  you  at  all  respecting  any 
money  matters  connected  with  the  election  when  he 
was  in  Gloucester  ? — No. 

9556.  And  you  are  not  cognizant,  I  understand  you 
to  say,  of  any  malpractices,  nor  of  any  acts  of  bribery 
or  corruption,  that  were  committed  during  the  elec- 
tion  ? — Certainly  not. 

9557.  Neither  prior  to  nor  at  the'  election  ? — 
Neither  prior  to  nor  at  the  election. 

9558.  {Mr.  Wdford.)  Mr.  Ralli  directed  you  to  pay 
a  sum  of  200/. ;  did  he  make  any  stipulation  in  reply 
to  your  letter  ? — I  have  Mr.  Ralli's  letter  in  my  pocket, 
which  will  explain  it. 

9559.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Read  it,  if  you  please  ?— • 
Shall  I  read  the  whole  of  it  ? 

9560.  Only  that  part  that  relates  to  the  election. — 
"  Had  the  subject  which  you  allude  to  in  your  letter 
**  been  referred  to  me  from  any  other  quarter,  I  should 
«  have  felt  some  serious  hesitation  in  advancing  the 
"  sum,  lest  it  should  be  nsed  for  an  nnfair  purpose  ; 
"  but  in  the  present  instance  I  am  fully  confident 
•'  that  that  will  not  be  the  case,  for  I  know  that 
"  under  such  circumstances  yon  would  be  the  last 
"  person  to  advise  me  to  accede  to  the  request  of  Mr. 
"  Walker.  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  your  advice  is 
'<  based  on  the  conviction  that  no  unfair  use  is  to  be 
"  made  of  the  money  which  I  shall  advance.  It  is 
"  only  under  this  firm  conviction  that  I  accede  to  the 
"  request  of  Mr.  Walker,  and  shall,  accordingly,  on 
*  Saturday  (to-morrow)  pay  the  sum  mentioned,  of 
«  200/.  (say  200/.)  at  Robarts  &  Co.,  in  the  manner 
"  you  suggest  in  your  letter  to  me." 

9561.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  ?— -The  date 
of  this  letter  is  the  22nd  of  April,  and  I  believe  I 
wrote  the  day  before. 

9562.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  Mr. 
Ralli  since  the  election  ? — Simply  a  general  conversa- 
tion which  I  may  have  had  when  seeing  him  in  town. 


C.  Winfidi. 


Chableb  Wdtheld  sworn  and  examined. 


9563.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — In 
Sherborne  Street. 

9564.  What  are  you  ? — A  boot  and  shoemaker. 

9565.  How  much  money  did  you  receive  at  the  last 
election  ? — I  received  14/.  of  Mr.  Orpin. 

9566.  For  what  purpose  ?  —  For  bribing  and 
treating. 

9567.  Who  did  you  bribe  ? — ^The  first  man  I  bribed 
was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Haines,  a  freeman. 

9568.  What  is  his  christian  name  ? — Manfred  ;  he 
is  now  dead.  He  is  on  for  Alvin  Street  in  the  parish 
of  St.  John's. 

9569.  How  much  did  yon  give  him  ? — I  did  not 
give  him  anything.    I  gave  his  wife  4/. 

9570.  You  gave  his  wife  4/.  for  his  vote  ? — Yes  ; 
for  Price  and  Monk. 

9571.  The  next? — I  gave  a  man  named  George 
Morgan,  of  Union  Street,  money ;  he  had  3/.,  but  I 
gave  it  to  Mrs.  Davis,  of  the  Magnet,  to  give  him. 
That  morning  he  was  so  hunted  up  by  the  Blue  party 
that  the  person  where  he  lived  at,  or  a  person  that 
lodged  in  the  house,  was  obliged  to  lock  him  in  th^ 


bedroom,  because  a  rough  gang,  sent  by  John  Michael 
Butt,  of  Kingshohn,  I  believe,  went  there  to  fetch 
him,  and  they  were  obliged  to  lock  him  in  the  room. 

9572.  How  came  you  to  give  the  money  to  Mrs. 
Davis  ? — Because  he  was  locked  up  in  the  room  out 
of  the  way  of  this  rough  gang  that  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, and  I  could  not  get  to  him  ;  and  she  said  that 
he  had  told  her  he  had  come  over  to  her  house  in  the 
morning  on  purpose  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  them  as 
soon  as  he  got  out  of  bed  and  was  up  and  dressed. 

9573.  Was  this  on  the  polling  morning? — Early 
on  the  polling  morning  ;  I  would  say  it  was  seven 
o'clock. 

9574.  You  gave  that  mone^  to  Mrs.  Davis  for  the 
vote  of  George  Morgan  ? — ^Yes. 

9575.  And  did  he  poll  ?— Yes. 

9576.  For  Price  and  Monk  ? — ^I  believe  he  did. 

9577.  Who  was  the  next  ? — A  man  of  the  name  of 
Whittington. 

9578.  Where  does  he  live  ? — ^In  Alvin  Street. 

9579.  What  is  he  ? — A  plasterer  by  trade. 

9580.  How  much  did  you  give  to  lum  ?— Thia  man 
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I  gsTO  6L  to  ;  bat  he  said  he  should  have  went  and 
polled,  only  he  had  been  so  bored  by  Mr.  James 
Mays^y  and  Mr.  Franklin,  that  in  fact  they  had  been 
there  and  given  his  wife  a  shilling,  and  offered  him 
30*.  for  his  yote,  or  else  I  believe  that  man  wonld 
have  polled  without  anything  at  all,  but  because  they 
should  not  have  him  I  gave  him  6/.  He  said  they 
had  been  after  him,  and  that  Mr.  Whithorn  had  sent 
a  man  named  Daw,  a  bricklayer,  after  him  ;  that  they 
wanted  to  see  him  very  particular,  and  he  said  he 
could  not  get  no  rest  for  them,  and  I  said,  "  Sooner 
'*  than  you  shall  go  and  poll  for  them  against  your 
"  own  principles  I  will  get  yon  6/.  if  I  can,"  and  I 
gave  him  6/.  because  I  thought  he  was  a  good  man. 

9581.  Who  is  the  next  ? — ^That  was  aU  I  spent  in 
bribery ;  that  was  13/.,  and  I  spent  1/.  7s.  6d.  in 
treating. 

9582.  Tott  gave  that  6/.  to  Whittington  to  vote  for 
Price  and  Monk  ? — ^To  his  wife. 

9583.  For  his  vote  for  Price  and  Monk? — ^For  his 
vote  for  Price  and  Monk. 

9584.  And  how  much  do  you  say  yon  spent  in 
treating  ? — £1  7«.  6d.  was  what  it  cost  me. 

9585.  Who  did  you  treat  ? — These  parties  that  I 
bribed ;  I  treated  them  and  their  wives,  and  several 
other  voters  ;  in  fact  I  was  rather  excited,  and  I  did 
not  care  who  I  treated  that  day. 

9586.  Did  you  take  them  to  public-houses  ? — I  did. 

9587.  What  public-houses  ? — The  first  place  I  took 
them  to  was  the  Fountain  Inn. 

9588.  What  was  the  next  ? — I  believe  I  took  some 
into  the  Maidenhead.  I  was  in  a  great  many  public- 
honses  that  day ;  more  than  ever  I  was  in  in  my  life 
before,  I  think,  in  one  day. 

9589.  Who  keeps  the  Maidenhead  ? — I  think  it  was 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Penis. 

9590.  What  other  place  did  you  go  to  ? — ^I  went  to 
Orpin's. 

9591.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  inn  does  he  keep  ?— 
The  White  Lion. 

9592.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  others?—!  cannot 
remember  what  other  houses  I  went  into  at  present ; 
but  I  know  I  went  into  a  great  many  that  day.  I 
believe  I  went  into  the  Red  Lion,  in  Northgate  Street, 
as  well,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance. 

9593.  Do  you  know  any  other  cases  of  bribery 
besides  those  you  have  mentioned? — ^Not  that  I 
bribed. 

9594.  Did  you  offer  any  money  to  any  other  per- 
sons ? — ^I  do  not  know  that  I  offered  any  other  money, 
but  there  were  two  men  that  came  to  me  about  money, 
William  Henry  Best,  of  St.  Mary's  Square,  a  freeman. 

9595.  What  did  he  come  to  you  about  ? — He  came 
to  know  what  I  could  give  him  for  his  vote  ;  he  and 
bis  brother  were  going  aboat  everywhere  during  the 
election,  like  a  dog  after  a  flock  of  sheep ;  they  were 
on  the  brevet  aU  the  time ;  every  time  he  heard 
where  a  pint  of  beer  was  to  be  had  he  was  snre  to  be 
there  to  have  it. 

9596.  Did  yon  offer  him  any  money? — I  do  not 
believe  I  did  ;  he  came  to  me,  and  I  asked  him  what 
he  wanted,  and  he  said  he  wanted  Al.  for  himself  and 
4/.  for  his  brother ;  and  I  told  him  I  wonld  endea- 
vour to  get  it  for  him  if  I  could  ;  bnt  I  did  not  get 
it,  and  he  went  over  to  the  Bine  party  ;  and  I  believe 


he  was  done  better  by  by  them  than  what  I  conld  do 
fpr  him. 

9597.  Did  he  tell  yon  whether  any  money  had 
been  offered  to  him  ? — No  ;  he  did  not  tell  me  whether 
any  money  had  been  offered  to  him. 

9598.  Now  the  next  ? — Charles  Best ;  he  is  on  for 
Brothers  Place  ;  he  came  the  same  as  his  brother 
before  ;  along  with  his  brother,  in  fact ;  and  wanted 
me  to  give  him  4/.  there  and  then,  and  if  I  could  not 
give  it  to  him  then  he  wanted  to  know  when  I 
could  do  so. 

9599.  Did  you  offer  him  any  money? — ^I  do  not 
know  that  I  did ;  I  dare  say  I  said,  "  I  dare  say  I 
"  shall  get  it ;  I  dare  say  it  will  be  all  right,"  or 
something  to  that  effect. 

9600.  Did  he  tell  you  he  had  been  offered  money 

'by  the  other  side  ? — 1  do  not  believe  he  did ;  but  I 

believe  he  had  been.    The  next  man  was  Thomas 

Fletcher;  he  is  on  the  list  of  householders  for  Columbia 

StT«et. 

9601.  Did  you  offer  anything  to  him  ? — No  ;  I  wm 
sent  to  look  after  him.  I  believe  he  had  been  to 
Mr.  Orpin's,  and  he  wanted,  I  believe,  more  money 
than  Mr.  Orpin  was  able  to  give  him.  He  could  not , 
give  him  enough  to  satisfy  him,  and  therefore  he  left ; 
and  I  was  sent  after  him  to  see  where  he  went  to  ; 
and  while  I  was  on  the  road  to  look  after  him  I  went 
down  into  the  street  where  he  lives,  and  the  people 
in  the  street  says,  "  Ah,  you  have  lost  your  man ; 
"  Mr.  Butt  has  got  him  at  tho  Black  Lion."  It  was 
the  people  that  lived  there,  but  I  do  not  know  who  it 
was  ;  but  they  sung  out,  "  You  have  lost  your  man." 
That  is  all  I  know,  except  a  little  statement  that  I 
should  tell,  perhaps  ;  that  I  was  on  the  committee  at 
Mr.  Hutton's  in  Northgate  Street.  I  was  there,  and 
attended,  I  believe,  every  meeting  that  was  held 
there  ;  and  I  should  wish  to  state  to  you  that  I  never 
saw  Mr.  Innell  there  during  the  whole  of  the  time. 
Then  the  next  is,  that  I  was  canvassed  myself  by 
Sir  Robert  Carden,  and  we  had  some  conversation 
about  voting  in  my  kitchen,  and  Sir  Robert  Carden 
told  me,  when  he  left,  that  if  I  would  vote  for  him  he 
would  do  as  much  for  me  as  any  other  man  in  Glou- 
cester ;  and  I  can  bring  forward  witnesses  to  prove  it. 

9602.  Was  Mr.  Lovegrove  present? — Tes ;  Mr. 
Lovegrove  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  I  believe  that  was  the 
gentleman's  name,  and  my  wife. 

9603.  Were  they  all  standing  together? — They 
were  rising  up  ;  they 'were  not  standing,  but  just  in 
the  act  of  getting  out  of  the  chair. 

9604.  Did  he  say  what  he  would  do  for  you  ? — He 
did  not. 

9605.  Had  yon  said  anything  at  all  to  him  about 
what  you  wanted  ? — No  ;  I  never  wanted  anything  ; 
I  always  poll  without  wanting  anything  for  my  vote. 

9606.  When  was  it  that  Sir  Robert  Carden  said 
this  to  you  ?— It  might  be  a  fortnight  before  the  elec- 
tion ;  I  did  not  put  it  down  ;  I  cannot  say  exactly  ; 
but  I  know  it  was  not  more  than  a  fortnight ;  at  least 
I  believe  it  was  not. 

9607.  {Mr.  JVelford.)  When  you  went  to  these 
public-houses  to  treat  people  did  you  pay  for  what 
was  had  for  the  voters  r — Yes. 

9608.  You  did  not  allow  a  score  to  be  run  up  ? — 
No. 


C.  WkffiM. 
6  OcU  1859. 


Charles  Robins  sworn  and  examined. 


CBMm. 


9609.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)   What  are  you?— A  com 
merchant's  foreman. 

9610.  Foreman  to  whom  ?--W.  C.  Lucy  &  Co. 

9611.  Did  any  money  pass  through  your  hands  at 
the  last  election  ? — None  whatever. 

9612.  Did  you  receive  any  money  for  the  purpose 
of  bribery  ?— No. 

9613.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  any  person 
ataU?— No;  none. 

9614.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  bribery  at  the 
last  election  ?-.-None  whatever. 


9615.  Did  Mr.  Lucy  give  you  any  instrnctions 
respecting  the  election  ? — Not  further  than  concerning 
three  voters  who  were  in  his  employ  at  the  time. 

9616.  Who  were  they?— Walter  Wood,  Charles 
Greening,  and  Henry  Roie. 

9617.  Did  he  give  yon  any  instructions  about 
securing  their  votes  ? — None  ;  he  told  me  there  were 
three  voters  in  his  employ,  and  he  should  like  to  see 
them  and  me  with  them. 

9618.  And  did  you  go  to  him  with  them  ? — ^I  took 
them  to  the  ofiice  to  him,  and  was  in  the  room  when 
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he  spoke  to  them.  He  said,  "  I  understand  you  are 
"  voters?"  They  answered  that  they  were,  each  of 
them.  He  said,  "  So  far  from  mo  influencing  you  as 
"  to  your  vote,  or  who  you  shall  vote  for,  1  do  not 
"  want  so  much  as  to  know  who  you  vote  for ;  but 
"  if  you  promise  any  man  in  the  matter,  who  he  is, 
"  or  what  he  fj,  that  you  will  vote  for  him,  I  expect 
«  you  to  keep  your  promise ;  and  if  there  is  any 


**  matter  that  you  do  not  quite  understand,  if  it  is  in 
"  my  power  to  explain  it  to  you,  I  will  do  so." 

9619.  That  is  all  that  took  place  ?— That  is  all  that 
took  place. 

9620.  Did  he  caution  them  against  receiving 
bribes  ? — He  remarked  at  the  same  time,  "  I  do  not 
"  interfere  with  you,  and  I  do  not  wish  anybody  else 
"  to  interfere  with  you." 


Joseph  Lotegboye  sworn  and  examined. 


9621.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  a  solicitor  at 
Gloucester  ? — I  am. 

9622.  You  were  the  agent  for  conducting  the  last 
election  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — I  was. 

9623.  Were  all  the  arrangements  for  that  election 
made  by  yourself? — ^I  cannot  say  that  the  whole  of 
the  arrangements  were  made  by  myself,  but!  had.  the 
principal  management  of  the  election. 

9624.  How  many  solicitors  were  engaged  in  a  sub- 
ordinate situation  to  yourself? — I  can  repeat  the 
names  to  you  ;  Mr.  Taynton  had  the  management  of 
the  committee  rooms. 

9625.  {Mr.  fVel/ord.)  What  is  his  christian  name? 
— Thomns;  Mr.  Philip  Cooke  and  his  brother,  Mr. 
Charles  Cooke;  Mr.  George  Bullock  was  also  engaged ; 
Mr.  James  Buchanan,  Mr.  Boyghton,  Mr.  Walter 
Clutterbuck,  and  Mr.  John  Hulls. 

9626.  What  is  Mr.  Bough  ton's  christian  name  ?— 
I  do  not  know. 

9627.  There  is  only  one  solicitor  of  that  name,  is 
there  ? — Only  one. 

9628.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  The  services  of  those 
gentlemen  were  retained  for  the  purpose  of  their 
assisting  in  the  election  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— 
They  were. , 

9629.  How  long  before  the  election  had  they  been 
retained  ? — They  were  not  formally  retained,  but  I 
had  spoken  to  them  probably  about  the  4th  or  5th 
of  April ;  I  should  think  about  that  time.  There  was 
no  retaining  fee,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

9630.  What  committee  rooms  were  engaged  ?  — 
They  were  nearly  opposite  the  Shire  Hall.  We  first 
had  some  rooms  in  a  house  belonging  to  Mr.  Edwin 
Bick  ;  and  a  short  time  previous  to  the  election  we 
removed  to  a  larger  house  just  below,  1  think  two 
doors  below  ;  that  was  two  or  three  days  before  the 
election,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

9631.  Were  there  any  other*  committee-rooms  be- 
sides those  you  have  mentioned  ? — None  whatever. 

9632.  No  district  committee-rooms  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

9633.  Had  you  a  numerous  committee  ? — We  had 
no  committee, — no  regular  committee ;  we  had  no 
committee. 

9634.  Was  the  committee-room  frequented  by  the 
friends  of  your  party  ? — Yes  ;  almost  every  one  in 
Gloucester  of  our  party. 

9635.  What  number  of  messengers  were  appointed  ? 
— I  left  the  appointment  of  messengers  to  my  clerk, 
Mr.  Griffiths.  In  the  commencement  of  the  contest 
I  particularly  requested  that  he  should  not  employ 
voters  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  told  him  that  if  appli- 
cations were  made  by  the  relatives  of  voters,  and  so 
on,  not  to  be  particular  as  to  the  admission  of  those. 

9636.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  What  is  the  name  of  your 
cleijk  ? — John  Austin  Griffiths. 

9637.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Have  you  since  ascertained 
how  many  messengers  were  employed  ? — There  were, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  contest,  a  great  number, 
but  I  have  not  ascertained  the  precise  number.  They 
were  not  all  messengers  ;  there  were  messengers, 
doorkeepers,  and  various  persons  employed  about  the 
matter.  There  were  a  great  many  more  employed 
than  were  necessary  or  than  there  was  work  for. 
Perhaps  I  had  bett«r  tell  you  what  it  was  that  gave 
rise  to  that  number  being  employed,  and  to  the  number 
being  probably  daily  increased. 

9638.  You  cannot  tell  me  at  present  the  number 
that  were  employed  ? — ^Not  the  precise  number. 

9639.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  furnish  us  with 


a  list  of  the  messengers,  doorkeepers,  and  others  em- 
ployed in  your  committee-room,  with  their  addresses, 
specifying  who  were  voters  and  who  were  not  voters  ? 
— I  will  do  so,  and  those  who  were  related  to  voters. 
I  can  give  yon  the  amount  paid  for  messengers. 

9640.  The  total  amount  ? — Yes ;  309/.;  messengers, 
doorkeepers,  and  others. 

9641.  Is  that  the  sum  which  was  returned  to  the 
election  auditor  ? — Not  so  much  was  returned  to  the 
election  auditor. 

9642.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  observation  as  to 
the  reason  why  that  number  of  messengers  was  em- 
ployed ? — Yes ;  when  this  contest  commenced  we  in- 
tended, as  I  told  you,  not  to  employ  any  voters  as 
messengers  and  to  have  a  very  limited  number  ;  but 
on  the  other  side  there  were  a  great  many  voters  em- 
ployed, and  when  application  was  made  to  us  to  take 
on  either  a  voter  or  the  relative  of  a  voter,  and  we 
refused  them,  those  men  would  immediately  go  over 
to  the  other  side  and  get  instant  employment ;  and 
that  gave  rise  to  so  many  being  employed. 

9643.  You  would  represent  that  the  employment 
of  that  extra  number  of  messengers  by  your  party 
was  a  measure  of  self-defence  ? — ^It  was  occasioned 
by  the  facility  offiiired  by  the  other  side  for  the  like 
employment. 

9644.  When  were  your  messengers  first  employed  ? 
— A  few  were  put  on,  I  should  think,  about  the  6th  or 
7th  of  April. 

9645.  And  they  were  continually  increased  from 
that  date  down  to  the  date  of  the  election  ? — They 
were. 

9646.  {Mr.  Welford.)  And  at  last  voters  and  n<«- 
voters  were  employed  indiscriminately  ? — Yes. 

9647.  The  voters  had  the  preference,  I  suppose  ? — 
Indiscriminately  ;  the  amount  paid  to  non-voters  was 
much  larger  than  that  which  was  paid  to  voters. 

9648.  Were  both  classes  comprised  within  the 
319/.  ?— Yes. 

9649.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  number  of  clerks  had 
you  employed  ? — I  should  think  five  or  six,  or  seven 
or  eight ;  &om  six  to  eight  probably. 

9650.  Had  you  any  more  clerks  employed  than 
those  who  are  returned  in  the  election  agent's 
accounts  ? — No. 

9651.  Had  you  any  other  inspectors  employed 
besides  those  who  are  returned  ? — No. 

-  9652.  Then,  as  regards  clerks  and  inspectors,  that 
account  truly  represents  the  number  employed?— 
Yes,  it  does. 

9653.  Was  there  in  the  selection  of  clerks  and  in- 
spectors any  attention  paid  to  the  fact  of  their  being 
voters  ? — No,  we  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  clerks, 
and  we  were  only  too  glad  to  get  those  we  could. 

9654.  No  preference  was  given  to  any  persons  in 
consequence  of  their  being  voters  ? — I  would  scarcely 
say  that ;  I  think  two  or  three  clerks  were  pat  on 
from  the  reason  that  their  fathers  or  some  of  their 
relatives  were  with  us  in  politics. 

9655.  Was  Gloucester  divided  into  districts  for 
canvassing  ? — Not  at  all. 

9656.  When  did  Sir  Robert  Garden  commence  his 
canvass  ? — I  should  think  about  the  sixth  or  seventh 
of  April ;  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  day,  but 
I  think  that  is  as  near  the  time  as  possible. 

9657.  About  that  time  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

9658.  Did  he  remain  in  Gloucester  from  that  time 
till  the  close  of  the  election  ? — No ;  he  went  to  town 
two  or  three  times,  and  remained  three  or  four  days^ 
and  at  one  time  I  think  he  remained  five  or  six  days. 
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9659.  Was  there  any  person  who  had  charge  of  tlie 
returns  made  by  canvassers  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Taynton, 

9660.  Mr.  Taynton  the  solicitor  ? — ^Yes,  he  took 
the  principal  charge ;  there  was  no  precise  duty  of 
that  kind. 

9661.  Were  the  returns  of  the  canvassers  sub- 
mitted to  yoa  from  time  to  time  ? — Yes,  to  me  and 
others.  Mr.  Helps  also  saw  the  returns  of  the 
canvass. 

9662.  What  did  you  infer,  from  those  returns,  were 
the  chances  of  success  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — I 
have  the  returns  here,  and  from  those  returns  it 
appeared  that  our  chances  of  success  were  favourable 
if  no  unfair  practices  had  been  resorted  to  by  the 
other  side. 

9663.  In  making  that  statement  do  you  refer  to 
the  early  returns,  or  to  the  later  returns  of  the 
canvass  ? — The  later  returns  of  the  canvass. 

9664.  Down  to  what  period  are  you  enabled  to 
state  that  the  returns  were  favourable  ? — The  returns 
in  the  commencement  of  the  canvass  came  in  very 
slowly,  but  as  the  election  proceeded  we  made  up  our 
returns,  and  they  were  favourable  os  far  as  they 
went ;  but  there  were  a  great  number  of  unretumed 
votes. 

9665.  A  great  number  of  unpledged  votes? — Yes, 
of  unpledged  votes.  I  will  read  you,  if  you  please, 
an  extract  from  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  Sir  Robert 
Garden  on  the  24th  of  April,  that  was  five  days 
before  the  election : — "  Mr.  Helps,  Mr.  Whithorn, 
"  Mr.  Taynton,  and  myself,  last  night  went  into  a 
"  minute  calculation  of  our  position,  and  we  made  it 
«  to  stand  thus,— Garden,  687;  Price,  642  ;  Monk,  581. 
"  There  are  184  unreturned  votes,  of  which  we  can 
"  safely  calculate  on  91,  making  our  total  of  pro- 
"  mises  778.  If  we  give  Monk  and  Price  all  the 
"  other  votes,  and  and  I  will  undertake  to  say  not 
"  one>half  will  poll,  still  wo  are  ahead  of  Monk  by 
"  104.  In  making  up  Monk's  account  we  have 
"  given  him  everything,  oven  where  we  are  almost 
"  certain  there  wUl  be  splits  with  us,  and  some  who 
"  will  not  vote  at  all.  Mr.  Helps  thinks  our  position 
«  good." 

9666.  Why  did  you  think  that  if  there  were  184 
unpledged  votes,  you  could  calculate  on  91  of  them  ? 
— By  going  through  the  list  and  seeing  the  tendency 
they  had  before  in  voting,  and  so  on  ;  but  they  would 
not  pledge  themselves  which  way  they  would  vote 
this  time. 

9667.  Do  you  mean  that  out  of  the  184  unpledged 
votes  there  were  91  who  had  previously  voted  for 
Garden  ? — I  would  scarcely  say  that  the  91  had  pre- 
viously voted  for  Garden,  but  there  were  some  cir- 
cumstances or  other  which  led  us  to  infer  that  we 
should  get  91  out  of  the  number. 

9668.  Before  that  day,  the  24th  of  April,  had  re- 
presentations been  made  that  there  were  a  number  of 
electors  who  had  declined  to  give  any  promise  ? — 
Oh  yes. 

9669.  You  say  there  were  returns  made  that  many 
'  persons  declined  to  give  any  promise  as  to  how  they 

would  vote  ? — Yes. 

9670.  Did  you  find  from  the  statements  of  the  can- 
vassers that  there  were  many  of  those  persons  on 
whose  votes  you  had  reason  to  calculate  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  voted  at  previous  elections  ? 
—Yes. 

9671.  Gan  you  state  what  number? — No,  I  could 
not  speak  to  that  at  all. 

9672.  At  what  part  of  the  election  was  it  that  you 
felt  it  would  be  necessary  to  resort  to  illegal  prac- 
tices?—I  consider  that  the  employment  of  any  mes- 
sengers or  other  persons  about  an  election  otherwise 
than  those  that  are  actually  necessary,  amounts  to 
an  illegal  practice. 

9673.  Beyond  those  actually  necessary  to  do  what? 
— To  do  the  work. 

9674.  What  number  should  you  consider  necessary 
to  do  the  work  ? — It  varies  very  much  ;  in  the  early 
stage  of  a  contest,  very  few  are  necessary  beyond 
the  employment  of  clerks ;  but  as  tl)e  contest  goes 


on,  then  the   employment  of  an  extra   number  of    j^  Zavtgrwt^ 
messengers  becomes  more  necessary,  and  as  it  ap-      '  — 
preaches  to  a  climax  you  want  a  vast  number,  a     6  Oct  1889. 
great  number.  —— — — 

9675.  What  are  their  duties  ?— The  duty  of  the 
messengers  is  to  look  after  the  voters  and  get  them 
up  to  the  poll;  you  divide  your  districts  into  wards, 
and  a  vast  number  of  the  voters  require  a  man 
pretty  well  to  spend  all  his  time  in  looking  after 
them. 

9676.  The  duty  of  the  messengers  is  to  look  after 
the  voters,  and  get  them  up  to  the  poll  ? — ^Yes  j  and 
take  messages  and  run  about,  and  generally  to  do  the 
work  of  those  in  charge  of  the  committee  rooms. 

9677.  Apart  from  the  employment  of  messengers 
at  what  stage  of  the  proceedings  would  you  say  that 
you  resorted  to  illegal  practices  ? — I  can  scarcely  say 
that  we  resorted  to  any  illegal  practice  within  my 
own  knowledge  until  immediately  preceding  the 
election. 

9678.  How  long  before  the  election  ? — The  expla- 
nation which  I  shall  have  to  give,  will  probably  fix  it 
about  a  week,  I  should  think,  or  something  of  that 
kind  ;  that  we  had  it  in  contemplation. 

9679.  You  began  to  have  it  in  contemplation 
about  a  week  before  the  election  ? — Yes ;  that  we 
probably  might  be  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  resort 
to  illegal  practices. 

9680.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  had  it 
in  contemplation  for  the  first  time  about  a  week 
before  the  election  ? — About  a  week  before  the  elec- 
tion, I  should  think  that  would  be  the  limit ;  it  may 
have  been  eight  or  nine  days ,  I  would  scarcely  fix 
it  to  a  week  ;  it  might  be  eight  or  nine  days,  but 
certainly  not  longer  than  that. 

9681.  At  tlmt  time  it  was  only  in  contemplation  ? 
— We  scarcely  contemplated  it  then,  but  it  had  formed 
a  subject  of  conversation  ;  we  scarcely  contemplated 
it  at  that  time. 

9682.  In  what  way  had  it  formed  the  subject  of 
conversation  ?  —  From  the  commencement  of  the 
contest  the  party  on  the  opposite  side,  (I  should 
denominate  them  Mr.  Monks  party)  had  so  taken 
the  electors  by  surprise  in  their  profuse  offers  of 
money  and  other  inducements,  that  we  felt  that  those 
promises  that  we  had  obtained,  and  that  those  we 
expected,  we  should  have  a  difficulty  probably  in 
polling  without  resorting  to  illegal  practices ;  but 
even  then  we  had  not  at  all  pledged  ourselves  to 
that  resort  at  that  moment. 

9683.  You  say  from  the  commencement  of  the 
election  the  friends  of  Mr.  Monk  had  done  this.  But 
when  had  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  they  had 
done  it,  and  that  they  had  done  it  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  adopt  similar 
measures  ? — Throughout  the  whole  of  the  contest 
it  had  come  to  my  knowledge  that  offers  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing  and  other  inducements  had  been 
made  to  voters  to  poll  for  Price  and  Monk. 

9684.  Who  were  the  parties  with  whom  you 
entered  into  the  conversation  respecting  the  measures 
that  you  might  be  called  on  to  take  ? — ^The  conver- 
sations in  general  were  with  Mr.  Whithorn. 

9685.  As  to  the  measures  you  might  be  called 
upon  to  take,  to  counteract  what  you  understood 
was  the  profuse  expenditure  of  money  on  the  other 
side  ? — Precisely. 

9686.  Can  you  give  us  the  earliest  date  of  such  a 
conversation  as  that  ? — I  can  scarcely  give  you  the 
date  ;  I  should  think  it  was  the  Saturday  preceding 
the  election. 

9687.  (Mr.  Welford.)  That  was  the  first?— Yes  ; 
and  that  arose  in  consequence  of  a  gentleman  having 
requested  me  to  meet  him  at  the  railway  platform, 
who  was  passing  through  Gloucester  to  Hereford  I 
think,  (I  am  not  quite  sure  where)  to  inform  him  of 
the  prospects  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  in  the  contest. 

9688.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  the  gentleman  who 
you  met  at  the  railway  station  make  any  communica- 
tion to  you  upon  the  subject  of  what  was  passing  in 
Gloucester  ? — He  felt  an  interest  in  the  success,  I 
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J.  Loetanve.   wppo*^,  of  the  election  ;  and  he  wished  me  to  inform 

.  jjovtynnK.    ^.^  -^haj;  really  were  the  prospects  of  success. 

6  Oct  1859.        9689.  You  say  that  that  conversation  with  that 

— — — —     gentleman  at  the  railway  led  to  the  conversation  with 

Mr.  Whithorn  as  to  what  you  would  be  required  to 

do  to  insure  success  ? — No ;  I  should  scarcely  say 

,     that ;  that  gave  rise  to  Mr.  Whithorn  and  myse^ 

considering  well  our  position,  before  I  informed  this 

gentleman. 

9690.  {Mr.  Welford.)  It  was  to  prepare  for  meet- 
ing this  gentleman  that  you  had  the  conversation  with 
Mr.  Whithorn  ? — Precisely,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

9691.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  As  the  result  of  that  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Whithorn,  did  you  then  determine 
to  resort  to  corrupt  practices  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Robert  Garden  ? — Not  at  all,  we  did  not  determine 
to  do  that ;  I  informed  this  gentleman  of  our  position, 
that  it  was  good,  that  I  thought  it  would  improve, 
and  that  we  had  a  very  fair  chance  of  success,  but 
that  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  profuse 
offers  of  money,  and  the  bribery  that  was  going  on 
on  the  other  side,  and  that  we  should  have  a  difficulty, 
I  thought,  in  getting  the  voters  to  the  poll,  unless 
means  somewhat  similar  were  adopted. 

9692.  Did  that  gentleman  recommend  that  such 
means  should  be  adopted  ? — Certainly  not. 

9693.  Was  that  gentleman  connected  with  Glou- 
cester ? — No ;  not  at  all.  Shall  I  give  you  the  result 
of  the  conversation. 

9694.  If  you  please  ? — I  told  him  this, — that  wo 
should  find,  probably,  as  the  contest  drew  to  a  close, 
that  our  position  would  be  damaged  by  voters  going 
to  the  other  side,  and  Mr.  Whithorn  had  suggested 
(indeed  I  cannot  say  that  I  did  not  concur)  that  a 
fund,  or  something  in  the  shape  of  a  fund,  should  be 
provided. 

9695.  Mr.  Whithorn  proposed,  and  you  concurred 
in  that  ?— It  was  not  proposed. 

9696.  Suggested  ? — Yes  ;  that  a  fund  should  be 
provided  in  case  we  were  compelled  to  resort  to  that 
to  gain  the  election. 

9&91.  You  mean  in  case  you  should  be  compelled 
to  resort  to  bribery  ? — It  means  that. 

9698.  Had  you  before  that  time  opened  any  public- 
.  houses  in  the  interest  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — No  ; 

not  to  my  knowledge. 

9699.  Were  there  houses  in  Gloucester,  or  are  there 
houses  in  Gloucester  which  are  considered  as  being  in 
the  interest  of  your  party  ? — Yes. 

9700.  What  are  those  houses  ? — Are  they  kept  by 
parties  of  our  principles,  do  you  mean  ? 

9701.  Yes ;  are  they  houses  kept  by  persons  of 
your  principles  ? — There  are  a  great  number ;  I  could 
not  enumerate  them  ;  I  could  give  you  a  list  in  ;  there 
were  a  vast  number  of  course  in  a  place  like  this.  I 
will  hand  a  list  in. 

9702.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
you  met  at  the  railway  station  ? — Mr.  Bernard.  Mr. 
J.  Bernard. 

9703.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Mr.  James  Bernard? — I 
think  it  is  Mr.  Julian  Bernard. 

9704.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  does  he  reside  ?— I 
scarcely  know,  but  he  will  be  here  ;  he  will  give  you 
no  trouble. 

9705.  Is  ho  a  relative  or  friend  of  Sir  Robert 
'Garden's  ? — I  think  he  is  a  friend  of  Sir  Robert 
Garden's. 

9706.  This  conversation  with  Mr.  Whithorn  took 
place  on  the  Saturday  ? — Yes ;  when  I  say  Saturday 
I  am  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  date ;  it  was  the 
same  day  that  I  saw  this  gentleman,  and  I  think  it 
was  oh  the  Saturday. 

9707.  You  stated  that  it  was  the  Saturday  previous 
to  the  election  ? — I  think  so. 

9708.  As  the  result  of  that  conversation  with  Mr. 
Whithorn,  was  there  a  fund  of  money  subscribed? — 
No. 

9709.  Or  raised  ? — Well,  as  the  result  of  that  con- 
versation, I  informed  Mr.  Bernard  that  Mr.  Whit- 
horn thought  that  a  fund  should  be  provided  in  case 
it  would  carry  the  election. 


9710.  Did  jon  request  him  to  communicate  that  to 
Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — Oh  no  ;  certainly  not 

9711.  Did  yon  request  him  to  do  anything  with 
regard  to  providing  that  fund  ? — No,  not  all ;  and  not 
the  slightest  intimation  was  given  that  such  a  fund 
would  be  provided. 

9712.  Was  there  a  fund  provided  ?— Well,  from  my 
own  knowledge,  I  will  tell  you ;  on  the  following 
Wednesday,  I  think  it  was,  Mr.  Whithorn  called  me 
out  of  the  committee  room,  and  said  that  he  had  just 
had  put  into  his  hands  an  envelope,  containing  the 
half  of  a  500/.  pound  note ;  how  it  got  there  or 
where  it  came  from  he  did  not  know,  other  than  he 
suspected  that  it  came  from  Mr.  Bernard. 

9713.  Did  Mr.  Whithorn  say  that  that  envelope 
had  been  put  into  his  hands  in  Gloucester  ? — It  was 
put  into  his  hands  in  the  committee-room. 

9714.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  He  said  so  ?— Yes ;  it  was 
picked  up  by  one  of  the  clerks  on  the  table  ;  the 
envelope  opened,  and  was  seen  to  contain  the  half  of 
a  500/.  note  ;  it  was  handed  to  Mr.  Whithorn,  and  he 
called  me  out  of  the  room,  and  told  me  of  it. 

971 5.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Was  it  addressed  to  any  one  ? 
— ^It  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Whithorn. 

9716.  That  was  on  the  Wednesday,  the  election 
being  on  the  Saturday  ? — Yes. 

9717.  {Mr.  VaughoH.)  The  envelope  contained 
nothing  but  the  half  of  that  500/.  note  ? — No. 

9718.  Was  it  unsealed  ? — I  only  saw  it  open ;  I 
was  not  at  the  committee-room  at  the  time  when  it 
was  delivered. 

9719.  When  did  the  corresponding  half  of  that  note 
come  to  Gloucester  ? — I  think  it  was  on  the  Thursday 
morning,  in  a  letter  which  came  addressed  to  me. 

9720.  {Mr.  Welford.)  By  post  ?— By  post. 

9721.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  From  where  ? — From  Lon- 
don, I  think. 

9722.  Had  it  the  London  post  mark  ? — I  think  so. 

9723.  To  what  effect  ? — Enclosed  in  that  envelope 
was  another,  addressed  to  Mr.  Whithorn,  which  I 
handed  to  him,  and  in  that  envelope  was  the  remaining 
half  of  the  500/.  note. 

9724.  Was  any  communication  made  to  you  in  the 
letter  which  was  so  addressed  to  yoursefr? — ^None 
whatever. 

9725.  Was  it  a  blank  envelope  so  far  as  you  were 
concerned  ? — Quite  so.  I  should  tell  you  at  once  that 
the  fund  I  spoke  of  on  the  Saturday  was  1,000/. 

9726.  {Mr.  Welford.)  On  the  Saturday  previous  to 
the  election  ?— Yes. 

9727.  That  is  the  fund  which  yon  mentioned  as 
necessary  to  be  provided  ? — Yes  ;  which  Mr.  Whit- 
horn thought  he  should  have. 

9728.  That  was  the  sum  which  you  mentioned  to 
Mr.  Bernard  ? — I  said  it  would  b©  prddent  if  the 
election  was  to  be  obtained,  that  1,0U0/.  should  be 
provided. 

9729.  {Mr.  Vaughaii.^  You  told  Mr.  Bernard  that? 
—Yes. 

9730.  And  the  envelope  addressed  to  you  contun- 
ing  the  envelope  addressed  to  Mr.  Whithorn,  did  not 
contain  the  name  of  any  person  who  endorsed  that 
envelope  to  you  ? — No  ;  not  a  word. 

9731.  Had  you  seen  Mr.  Bernard  in  Gloucester 
between  the  Saturday  and  the  receipt  of  that  money  ? 
— No  ;  I  had  not  seen  him  at  all ;  but  I  should  tell 
you  (for  I  wish  to  tell  you  exactly  all  that  took  place) 
that  in  consequence  of  only  500/.  arriving,  I  waited 
until  the  evening  of  the  nomination,  and  then  I  drew 
out  myself  from  my  own  bankers  a  sum  of  500/,  ;  on 
the  evening  preceding  the  election  Mr.  Whithorn  had 
400/. 

9732.  From  you  ? — ^Yes  ;  from  my  office. 

9733.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Part  of  this  500/.  which  you 
had  drawn  out  ? — It  was  not  part  of  my  500/. ;  it 
was  part  of  the  500/.  received.  He  had  400/.  on  the 
evening  prior  to  the  election,  and  before  going  to  the 
committee-rooms  on  the  following  morning  he  had 
2Q0L  more  ;  that  was  100/.  out  of  my  own  moneys  ; 
500/.  which  I  had  received  from  London,  and  100/.  of 
my  own  money. 
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9734.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Mr.  WhithorahftndedoTer 
to  you  the  500^.  note  ? — Yes. 

9735.  {Mr,  Welford:)  The  5001.  note  had  been  re- 
ceived bj  you  and  paid  into  your  own  bankers  ? — No; 
it  was  received  by  Mr.  Whithorn. 

9736.  And  reUined  by  him  ? — Yes.  Then  to  that 
poo/,  note  I  added  500/.  of  my  own  and  got  it  cashed  ; 
in  the  evening  Mr.  Whithorn  had  400/.  of  that 
money. 

9787.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  As  I  understand  Mr.  Whit- 
horn kept  the  500/.  which  was  sent  in  this  mysterious 
way  ? — Yes. 

9738.  And  in  addition  to  that  you  drew  out  500/.  ? 
—Yes. 

9739.  Of  which,  on  the  evening  of  the  nomination, 
you  paid  400/.  to  Mr.  Whithorn  ? — No  ;  I  received 
500/.  and  added  500/.  of  my  ow^  that  made  1,000/.  ; 
I  reduced  it  into  gold  on  the  evening  previous  to  the 
election. 

9740.  That  is  your  600/.  and  Mr.  Whithorn's  500/.  ? 
— Yes  ;  and  out  of  that  Mr.  Whithorn  had  400/.  the 
evening  before,  and  200/.  on  the  morning  of  the 
election. 

9741.  Then  the  1,000/.  when  reduced  into  cash 
remained  in  your  office  ? — It  was  the  same  day ;  it 
was  only  the  day  before  the  election  ;  I  was  in  my 
office  and  he  had  it  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

9742.  That  is,  he  had  400/.  ?— Yes  ;  and  the  next 
morning  as  he  called  on  his  way  to  the  committee- 
room  he  had  200/.  more. 

9743.  He  received,  in  fact,  600/.  out  of  the  1,000/.? 
— ^Yes  ;  in  this  way. 

9744.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Who  cashed  the  500/. 
note  ? — I  did  ;  it  was  cashed  by  my  agent. 

9745.  Who  is  your  agent  ? — Mr.  Doyle ;  Mr.  Edward 
Doyle,  of  No.  2,  Vehilam  Buildings,  Grays  Inn. 

9746.  What  did  he  cash  ?— The  500/.  note  and  the 
500/.  I  had.  drawn  from  my  own  bankers. 

9747.  You  had  got  a  500/.  note  from  your  own 
bankers  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  know  in  what  notes  it  was. 

9748.  It  was  in  notes,  at  all  events  ? — In  notes. 

9749.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  see  him  and  desire 
it  to  be  cashed  ? — Yes  ;  on  the  day  of  the  nomination. 

9750.  That  was  for  the  purpose  of  secrecy,  I  sup- 
pose ? — No  ;  I  do  not  know ;  well,  quite  that  as  much 
as  anything  else. 

9751.  Was  it  not  to  prevent  any  person  knowing 
that  you  had  got  1,000  sovereigns  in  your  possession? 
— ^No  doubt  about  it. 

9752.  Was  that  the  whole  sum  of  money  which  you 
were  acquainted  with,  or  which  you  had  aiwthing  to 
do  with  during  the  week  of  the  election  ? — Entirely. 

9753.  You  allowed  Mr.  Whithorn  to  have  600/.  out 
■of  the  1,000/.  ;  what  became  of  the  other  400/.  ?— It 

remained  in   my  own  possession,   it  was  my  own 
money. 

9754.  There  were  1,000  sovereigns  you  had ;  did 
you  keep  the  remaining  400  sovereigns,  or  give  them 
to  any  other  person  ? — They  remained  with  mo  in  my 
possession. 

9755.  They  remained  with  you  till  after  the  close 
of  the  election  ? — Yes. 

9756.  For  what  purpose  did  you  let  Mr.  Whithorn 
have  those  600/.  ? — Well ;  it  would  be  useless  to  say 
that  it  was  for  any  legal  purpose  ;  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose, no  doubt,  of  counteracting  the  effisrts  on  the 
other  side  if  it  was  felt  that  we  should  gain  the  elec- 
tion by  doing  so. 

9757.  If  it  was  felt  that  you  would  gain  the  election 
by  the  purchase  of  votes,  the  600/.  were  to  be  so  em- 
ployed ? — ^Yes ;  no  doubt. 

9758.  And  do  you  now  know  that  the  600  sove- 
reigns were  so  employed  ? — No,  I  know  now  that  they 
were  not— not  the  whole  of  them. 

9759.  What  portion  of  the  money  was  so  em- 
ployed ? — I  only  know  that  Mr.  Whithorn  informed 

.  me  that  he  had  not  parted  with  the  whole  of  that 
money,  but  that  be  had  parted  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  it ;  he  will  tell  you  himself  how  much  he 
parted  with. 
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9760.  Did  he  tell  you  himself  how  much  he  bad    /.  XoM^roM. 
parted  with  ? — No,  he  did  not    I  think  about  40011, 
if  I  remember  rightly. 

9761.  Did  he  represent  to  you  from  time  to  time, 
or  did  he  represent  to  you  after  he  got  possession  of 
the  money,  who  were  the  persons  that  were  required 
to  be  bribed  ?— No  ;  I  never  had  any  knowle^e  of 
how  the  money  was  applied  or  where  it  went,  in  any 
way  whatever. 

9762.  Have  you  since  learned  that  there  were  pro- 
mises made  to  electors  which  were  to  be  redeemed 
by  the  pa3rment  of  money,  or  in  any  other  way,  after 
the  election  was  over  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  of  one. 
What  was  done  was  done  at  the  time,  I  believe. 

9763.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Whithorn  spent 
any  money  besides  that  money  which  he  received 
from  you  ? — Before  the  contest,  and  during  the  time 
of  the  canvass,  he  had  from  me  170/. 

9764.  Before  he  received  the  600  sovereigns  ? — 
Yes ;  during  the  contest  from  time  to  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  canvass,  and  for  general  disburse- 
ments during  the  election,  in  various  sums. 

9765.  Can  you  state  what  those  sums  were  ?  Can 
you  give  me  the  dates  of  them? — On  the  11th  of 
April  he  had  20/. ;  on  the  18th,  30/.  ;  on  the  25th, 
70/.,  and  on  the  28th, — I  almost  think  it  was  the  28th, 
•—50/. 

9766.  That  was  the  day  before  the  nomination  ? — 
Yes,  the  day  before  the  nomination. 

9767.  You  paid  him  those  moneys  upon  the  repre- 
sentation from  him  that  he  required  them  ? — Yes. 

9768.  Is  that  the  whole  sum  that  passed  from  your 
hands  to  Mr.  Whithorn? — Every  farthing. 

9769.  Did  you  pay  or  advance  any  sums  of  money 
to  any  other  persons  ? — No,  otherwise  than  that 
which  I  will  give  you  an  account  of — the  auditor's 
account — and  here  {producing  a  paper)  are  extra 
payments. 

9770.  Before  I  come  to  that,  you  did  not  yourself 
hand  over  any  money  to  any  of  those  gentlemen  who 
were  employed  professionally  ? — Not  one  farthing. 

9771.  Did  you  hand  over  any  money  to  any  other 
person  employed  in  canvassing,  or  who  took  any  part 
in  the  election  of  Sir  Robert  Carden  ? — Not  at  ^. 

9772.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  election,  have  you 
included  in  these  amounts  the  whole  sum  that  pasised 
through  your  hands  ? — With  the  exception  of  this 
amount,  tvhich  is  not  included  in  the  auditor's 
account,  nothing  whatever. 

9773.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  those  other 
payments  that  you  made  wei'e  payments  which  you 
were  bound  to  make  under  the  Act  before  the  day  of 
the  nomination  ? — No ;  they  would  hare  been  in- 
cluded in  the  auditor's  account,  except  for  this  reason: 
that  when  the  petitions  were  tried  in  London  I  did 
not  get  home  till  the  Saturday  evening,  and  we  were 
much  pressed  to  file  the  auditor's  account  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.  My  clerk,  who  had  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  matter  of  the  messengers  and  so  on, 
was  very  unwell  at  the  time.  He  commenced  the 
account,  and  could  not  finish  it ;  he  wds  ill  in  bed  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  I  had  to  finish  it  myself ;  con- 
sequently one  bundle  of  messengers'  receipts  were 
omitted,  and  other  payments,  which  I  can  give  yon 
an  account  of. 

9774.  Those  are  payments  supplementary  to  the 
auditor's  account  ? — Yes,  200/.  18«.  Ad.  I  will  give 
you  in  the  details  of  those,  if  you  please,  or  I  will 
hand  you  in  the  account. 

9775.  Let  us  see  the  account,  if  you  please. — This 
is  the  account  {handing  it  to  the  Commisrioners). 

9776.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  was  the  sum  you  paid 
to  the  auditor  ? — Neither  of  the  agents  paid  anything 
to  the  auditor  or  through  the  auditor. 

9777.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  auditor's 
account? — £1,021  lOf.  lie/.,  including  the  Auditor's 
fee. 

9778.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  did  not  supply  the 
auditor  with  vouchers  for  any  of  these  sums,  did  you  ? 
—Yes,  here  they  are  {producing  a  bmtdle  ofpapert). 
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9779.  Are  those  the  vouchers  for  everything?— 
They  are  all  the  vouchers  that  I  have. 

9780.  Do  you  know  of  any  claims  outstanding  ?— 
Yes,  I  think  there  are  some  ;  there  is  an  account,  I 
understand,  owing  to  Mrs.  Gorely  at  the  Wellington, 
for  dinners  or  something  of  that  kind,  for  the  can- 
vassers,— £5  15*.,  I  am  told. 

9781.  What  is  the  amount  altogether  of  the  out- 
standing accounts? — I  scarcely  know  the  amount. 
Miss  Turk  of  the  New  Inn,  for  dinners,  I  am  told,  for 
the  canvassers,  17/.  15». ;  Mr.  Dowding,  5/.  9*.  6d. ; 
Mr.  F.  Hanman  about  21.  or  3/.,  I  am  told,  outstand- 
ing. There  is  an  account  of  22/.  to  Mr.  Growtage, 
at  the  Booth  Hall,  for  refreshments  and  other  things 
supplied  to  the  committee  room.  I  should  have  put 
the  whole  of  these  in  if  I  had  known  of  them  at  the 
time  of  rendering  the  auditor's  account,  as  I  under- 
stand they  are  perfectly  legal,  except,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Hanman's,  about  3/. ;  that  may  not  be  considered  so. 
Then  there  is  Mr.  Tewen's,  17*.  8rf.  There  is  2*.  6d. 
to  Mr.  Hanman  for  some  candles,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  There  is  something  owing  to  Mr.  Tandy,  and 
I  also  understand  to  Mr.  Smart. 

9782.  Hand  those  in,  if  you  please  ?— These  are 
merely  my  memoranda ;  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  accounts — they  are  merely  memoranda  made  to 

.  refresh  my  memory  as  I  give  my  evidence,  nothing 
else. 

9783.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  items  that  are 
comprehended  in  this  supplementary  account,  as  well 
as  the  items  yon  have  just  read,  are  all  of  them  legal 

expenses  ? Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  that  account 

again  {the  account  before  produced  is  handed  back  to 
the  witness).  I  believe  they  are  all  legal  expenses, 
with  two  exceptions ;  the  first  is,  I  charge  to  the 
Gloucester  election  a  sum  of  19/.  11*.,  which  was  paid 
to  Mr.  Taynton  under  these  circumstances.  A  voter 
of  the  name  of  Taylor  had  some  process  out  against 
him,  and  could  not  come  either  to  render  us  assistance 
at  the  election,  or  to  record  his  vote.  Mr.  Taynton 
lent  him  13/.,  I  think,  or  something  of  that  kind,  to 
pay  this  debt,  and  that  with  the  expenses  of  going  to 
make  that  arrangement  and  so  on,  amounted  to 
19/.  1  Is.  i  and  he  took  the  man's  note,  I  believe,  for 
the  amount,  but  indorsed  it  to  me.  I  did  not  consider 
it  was  any  advance  of  mine,  and  I  charged  it  to  the 
Gloucester  election,  as  it  arose  out  of  that  transaction. 
I  tell  you  the  circumstances,  and  you  will  consider 
whether  it  was  legal  or  illegal. 

9784.  That  is  one  charge — ^what  is  the  other? — 
£53  lOs.  to  James  Maysey,  paid  upon  hw  canvass  and 
after  the  election  for  sundry  expenses  and  other  things 
which  he  told  me  he  was  out  of  pocket,  and  of  which 
he  roust  give  you  an  account.  With  those  two  excep- 
tions I  consider  that  all  the  other  paymente  could  have 
gone  properly  into  the  auditor's  account ;  and  indeed, 
if  those  payments  had  gone  into  the  auditor's  account 
he  had  no  power  to  disallow  any  one  of  them. 

9785.  Only  if  they  go  with  the  auditor's  account 
they  are  made  public,  and  if  they  do  not  they  are  kept 

g^cret  ? We  had  no  object  in  keeping  them  secret, 

the  petitions  being  over ;  and  therefore  we  had  no 
object  whatever  in  keeping  them  secret. 

9786.  {Mr.  Welford.)  There  are  penalties  imposed 
by  the  Act  in  certain  cases  ? — They  were  scarcely  such 
payments  as  penalties  would  attach  to ;  I  do  not  think 
that  penalties  would  attach  to  one  of  them. 

9787.  Have  any  representations  been  made  to  you 
by  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  concerned  in  the 
election  that  monies  had  been  paid  by  themselves 
which  they  should  expect  to  have  repaid  ? — Not  one ; 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  one.  We  do  not  find  the 
facility  on  our  side  that  seems  to  have  been  afforded 
by  various  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  for  similar 
purposes. 

9788.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think,  from  anything 
that  has  reached  you  in  the  course  of  conversation 
with  any  person,  or  in  discussing  the  affairs  of  the 

,    election,  that  there  are  any  sums  of  money  due  to  any 
persons  connected  with  the  election  of  Sir  Robert 


Garden,  other  than  those  yon   mentioned  ?— None 
whatever. 

9789.  How  much  money  have  you  received  from 
Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — I  have  received  1,175/., — irre- 
spective of  the  petitions,  I  presume  you  mean  ? 

9790.  Yes  ? — I  have  not  received  any  specific  sum 
on  any  one  account ;  therefore  I  had  better  tell  you, 
perhaps,  all  I  have  received. 

9791 .  I  am  speaking  now  about  the  last  election  ? — 
But  the  petition  inunediately  commenced,  and  I 
received  other  two  sums  which  I  appropriated  to  the 
petition  ;  but  you  may  put  the  sums  together  or  not, 
just  as  you  please.  I  can  give  you  the  totals  of  either ; 
they  were  not  remitted  to  me  on  either  account. 

9792.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  conduct  the  peti- 
tion on  behalf  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — Yes. 

9793.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  State  the  sums  you  received, 
and  when  you  received  them  ? — Sir  Robert  Garden 
remitted  me,  through  Williams,  Deacon  &  Go.,  on 
April  25  th,  500/.  That  is  all  I  had  received  prior  to 
the  election.    After  the  election  he  paid  me  675/. 

9794.  (Mr.  Welford.)  On  what  day  ?— I  think  it 
was  May  14th  or  July  13th  he  paid  roe  400/.,  and  on 
August  2nd  400/.  roore.    That  is  all  I  have  received, 

9795.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  had  nothing  but 
those  two  sums  you  have  mentioned  ? — Yes ;  I  appro- 
priated thero  in  that  way,  and  800/.  to  the  petition. 

9796.  Do  you  consider  the  800/.  sufficient  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  petition  ?  —  No,  not  by  800/. 
more. 

9797.  Do  those  sums  that  you  have  mentioned 
include  your  own  fees  ? — No,  not  a  farthing. 

9798.  Not  a  farthing,  either  in  respect  of  the  elec- 
tion or  in  respect  of  the  petition  ? — ^No,  not  one  six- 
pence. I  have  not  received  on  either  account  one 
sixpence. 

9799.  I  do  not  ask  you  at  all  with  regard  to  par- 
ticulars ;  can  you  give  us  any  general  notion  as  to 
what  those  figures  will  be  r-^I '  shall  leave  that 
entirely  to  Sir  Robert  Garden.  It  is  very  possible 
that  I  shall  not  charge  any  fee  under  the  circuro- 
stances ;  I  shall  leave  it  entirely  to  Sir  Robert 
Garden.  If  he  chooses  to  give  me  a  fee,  I  shall  take 
it ;  if  he  does  not,  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  with- 
out it,  under  the  circumstances  attending  the  elec- 
tion. 

9800.  Did  you  make  any  arrangement  with  Sir 
Robert  Garden  for  any  precise  sum  of  money  ? — 
Nothing  was  said  when  the  petition  was  launched. 
Sir  Robert  Garden  expressed  a  hope  that  the  ex- 
penses would  not  be  so  largo  as  they  were  on  the 
previous  occasions.  He  thought  that  the  witnesses 
would  not  bo  so  numerous,  or  could  not  be  possibly 
so  numerous.  I  expressed  some  hope  that  the  ex- 
pense would  not  be  roore  than  700/.  or  800/.,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  He  expressed  a  hope  and  nothing 
roore. 

9801.  Have  you  any  expectation  that  your  fees 
would  amount  to  anything  like  800/.  ? — If  Sir  Robert 
Garden  made  an  appeal  to  me  and  said  "This  has 
"  been  an  unfortunate  matter," — or  anything  of  that 
kind, — "  the  expenses  are  heavy,  do  not  charge  me,"  I 
should  say  I  would  forego  them.  I  have  never  had  any 
reason  to  complain  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  in  point  of 
treatment,  and  consequently  I  should  leave  the  matter 
completely  'and  entirely  in  bia  hands,  fully  satisfied 
that  whatever  he  did  would  be  satisfactory  to  me ; 
and  I  say  that  from  his  treatment  of  roe  on  the  pre- 
vious occasion  in  1857,  of  which  you  will  bear  when 
the  proper  tiroe  arrives. 

9802.  You  were  stating  what  money  you  had  re- 
ceived during  the  election  ;  during  the  election,  did 

'  you  not  tell  us  you  had  received  the  sum  of  500/.  firam 
Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — You  did  not  ask  roe.  You 
were  asking  me  as  to  what  moneys  I  bad  parted 
with. 

9803.  I  thought  I  had  asked  yon  also  what  money 
came  into  your  hands  ? — ^I  did  not  catch  your  inten- 
tion. I  fully  roade  up  my  mind  to  give  you  and 
this  court  the  fullest  possible  information  npoo  -Ihia 
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inqniiy,  and  any  inquiry  with  regard  to  any  previous 
elections. 

9804.  Tour  evidence  appears  very  straightforward ; 
bat  having  received  that  500/.  on  the  25th  of  April, 
did  yon  dispose  of  that  500/.  in  any  way  in  the  elec> 
tion  ? — None  whatever  ;  it  had  been  partly  disposed 
of  before.  I  had  advanced  nearly  170/.  to  Mr.  Whit- 
horn, and  messengers  had  been  paid.  It  had  been 
nearly  disposed  of  at  that  time. 

9805.  In  what  way  had  that  170/.  been  expended  ? 
— In  the  payment  of  messengers  and  other  things. 
My  disbursements,  I  should  think,  must  have 
amounted  at  that  time  to  400/.  of  tliat  money. 

9806.  To  whom  had  you  paid  money  for  messen- 
gers ? — ^To  my  clerk. 

9607.  He  had  the  entire  control  of  the  messengers  ? 
—The  principal  controL 

9808.  Have  you  received  the  account  from  your 
parliamentary  agents  for  the  last  petition  ? — No,  I 
have  not  Mr.  Rose  is  from  home  and  has  been 
since  the  vacadon,  and  I  have  not  received  it. 

9809.  Do  you  know  whether  any  sum  of  money 
was  sent  to  Gloucester  during  the  election  besides 
what  you  have  spoken  of  ? — I  know  that  no  sum  of 
money  has  come  to  Gloucester  whatever  on  the 
election  account ;  if  it  had  come,  it  would  have  been 
within  my  knowledge. 

9810.  If  any  sum  had  come,  you  would  have 
known  it  ? — I  am  sure  I  should  have  known  it. 

9811.  You  do  not  think  that  any  sum  of  money  of 
which  you  are  not  aware,  had  been  sent  down  in 
that  mysterious  manner  to  Mr.  Whithorn  ? — I  am 
quite  sure  that  no  sum  of  money  has  been  sent  down 
other  than  that  which  I  have  told  you  of. 

9812.  Was  Mr.  Rose  in  Gloucester  during  the 
election  ? — ^He  was  not. 

9813.  Not  at  all  ? — ^Not  all,  and  he  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  the  election.  I  never  spoke  to  Mr.  Rose 
during  the  election  ;  I  did  not  see  him. 

.    9814.  Was  he  in  Gloucester  at  any  recent  period 
before  the  election  ? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

9815.  You  had  no  conversation  with  him  about  the 
election,  had  you  ? — Not  at  all. 

9816.  Do  yon  know  whether  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Frul  was  here  during  the  election  ? — To 
my  knowledge  he  was  not ;  he  is  in  court  prepared 
to  tell  you  that  he  was  never  in  Gloucester  in  his 
life  before  until  last  night.  I  expressed  a,  wish  that 
he  should  be  examined. 

9817.  You  know  Mr.  Frail,  do  you,  by  sight  ? — ^I 
never  saw  him.  He  wrote  to  me  saying  he  was 
coming  to  Gloucester,  and  would  I'  kindly  write  to 
tell  him  the  best  hotel  to  come  to.  I  called  upon  him 
last  night,  and  then  he  reminded  me  that  he  had 
been  once  introduced  to  me  in  the  lobby  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  but  I  did  not  remember  him  and  have 
never  seen  him  from  that  hour  to  this. 

9818.  Having  seen  him  last  night  and  also  this 
morning,  are  you  prepared  to  say  you  did  not  see  him 
in  Gloucester  during  the  week  of  the  election  ? — 
Most  positively. 

9819.  Have  you  never  heard  from  any  person  that 
he  had  been  here  ? — ^Not  until  I  was  informed  of  the 
suspicion  that  he  was  here  by  Clarke. 

9820.  When  did  Chu-ke  inform  you  of  it  ?— When 
I  took  his  statement  in  London  soon  after  his  giving 
information  to  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

9821.  At  that  time  Clarke  did  inform  you  that  he 
had  seen  Mr.  Frail  in  Gloucester  ? — Yes  ;  that  he 
thought  he  had  seen  him,  but  he  did  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  at  all  positive  about  it. 

9822.  When  you  were  examining  Clarke  as  a  wit- 
ness to  be  examined  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, did  he  then  tell  you  that  he  thought  he  had 
seen  Frail  in  Gloucester  during  the  election  ? — He 
did. 

9823.  Did  you  communicate  with  Mr.  Rose  during 
the  election  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did,  either  by  letter 
or  otherwise.    I  do  not  remember  having  done  so. 

9824.  You  think  you  did  net,  but  you  are  not  cer- 
tain about  it  ?— I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  I  should 


have  communicated  with  him,  and  I  do  not  remember    j  £otmmivf 
that  I  did.  '    JZ     * 

9825.  Did  you  write  to  him  at  all  about  any  trust-     *  Oct  1859. 
worthy  person  ? — I  did.    I  do  now  remember  that  I  ' 
did. 

9826.  What  was  it  you  wrote  to  him  with  reference 
to  a  trustworthy  person  ? — On  the  2Sth  of  April  I 
received  this  letter,  "  Sandwich,  April  25."  I  could 
not  receive  it  till  the  26th ;  it  is  dated  April  25, 
1859. 

9827.  Who  is  it  signed  by  ?— It  is  signed  by 
Edmund  F.  Wood.  «  Sir, — ^You  may  perhaps  like  to 
"  know  that  Mr.  Monk  came  here  in  1852,  and  ofTered 
"  his  services  to  two  members  of  the  Tory  committee, 
"  and  expressed  his  desire  to  be  allowed  to  become  a 
"  candidate  for  that  interest.  The  following  questions 
"  might  give  him  some  trouble  to  answer  if  put  to 
"  him  on  the  hustings,  '  Did  you  not  go  to  Sandwich 
"  *  in  1852,  and  offer  yourself  as  a  candidate  for  that 
"  '  borough  in  the  Tory  interest  ?  Did  you  not  have 
"  '  an  interview  with  Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Denne, 
"  '  as  to  the  position  of  the  borough  ?  and  did 
" '  you  not  leave  yourself  in  their  hands  to  put 
" '  you  in  nomination  for  the  borough  on  the  Tory 
"  *  side,  as  they  saw  fit  ?  'Did  you  not  go  by  their 
"  '  express  wish  to  the  adjoining  town  of  Deal,  and 
"  '  wait  at  the  hotel  until  the  question  as  to  the  late 
"  '  member,  Mr.  James  Macgregor,  was  determined  ?' 
"  The  Mr.  Wood  referred  to  above  is  the  writer  of 
"  this  communication.  Your  obedient  servant, 
«  E<lmund  S.  Wood."  That  is  addressed  "  To  the 
"  Chairman  of  Sir  Robert  Garden's  committee,  Glou- 
"  ccster."  Upon  receiving  that  letter  it  either  appeared 
to  me  to  be  a  hoax,  or  one  that  I  should  ascertain 
the  truth  of  before  making  any  use  of  it  as  against 
Mr.  Monk  :  and  I  wrote,  now  you  remind  me,  to  Mr. 
Rose,  to  ask  him  if  he  knew  a  Mr.  Wood,  whether 
there  were  any  allegations  he  had  made  or  said  which 
were  worthy  of  credit,  and  whether  I  could  trust  him  ; 
and  I  think  in  answer  to  that  I  received  a  telegram 
from  Mr.  Rose,  to  say  that  Mr.  Wood  was  trust- 
worthy. 

9828.  And  it  was  in  reference  to  that  Mr.  Wood 
that  you  received  the  telegram  ? — Yes,  entirely.  I 
should  say  that  after  that  I  communicated  with  Mr. 
Wood  again,  and  he  went  further  into  the  particulars, 
and  quite  bore  out  the  statement  that  Mr.  Monk  had 
been  a  candidate,  or  had  offered  to  become  a  candidate, 
at  all  events,  for  Sandwich  in  1852.  In  his  letter  he 
spelt  the  name  "  Monck,"  and  it  occurred  to  me  there 
might  have  been  some  mistake,  and  that  it  was  another 
family  ;  but  ho  quite  removed  that  impression,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Monk,  the  candidate  for 
Gloucester  in  the  Liberal  interest,  was  the  Mr.  Monk 
the  candidate  for  Sandwich  in  the  Tory  interest  in 
1852.  I  should  say  that  I  did  not  make  use  of  that 
either  at  the  nomination  or  at  the  hustings.  I  had 
made  one  or  two  allegations  as  to  Mr.  Monk  and  his 
position  here, — as  to  his  holding  certain  ecclesiastical 
offices, — ^which  were  met  in  such  (as  I  conceived)  a 
peculiar  way, — evasive  way, — ^that  I  preferred  not  to  go 
into  another  correspondence  with  the  same  gentleman. 
I  was  not  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Monk  then  ; 
but  no  doubt  Mr.  Monk  had  replied  to  those  allega- 
tions before,  and  not  truthfully. 

9829.  What  do  you  consider  altogether  was  the 
amount  expended  upon  the  election  of  Sir  Kobert 
Garden,  apart  from  the  expenses  of  the  petition  ? — 
Putting  the  creditors'  expenses  in  round  numbers  at 
1,000/.,  the  extra  200/.,  the  170/.  to  Mr.  Whithorn, 
the  100/.  that  I  gave  him  and  the  400/., — I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  right  in  putting  that, — deducting  what 
he  appears  to  have  in  hand,  the  election  altogether 
would  have  cost  htm  from  two  thousand  to  two  thou- 
sand two  or  three  hundred  pounds. 

9830.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  do  not  include  the 
500/.  ?— No  ;  I  should  think  2,500/.  would  be  about 
the  expenses  ;  I  should  think  it  would  be  about  that, 
as  near  as  possible. 

9831.  Or  it  might  be  more,  I  suppose  ? — I  don't  see 
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J.  Lovegrove.    how  it  could  be  more,  because  I  have  put  the  worst 
complexion  upon  the  case. 

9832.  That  is  for  the  election,  as  apart  altogether 
from  the  cost  of  the  petition  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

9833.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  take  part  joorself 
in  the  canvass  ? — I  did  scarcely  anything  else. 

9834.  Tou  did  canvass  ?-AV^ith  Sir  Bobert  Garden. 

9835.  Did  you  canvass  with  other  gentlemen  when 
Sir  Bobert  Garden  was  not  present  ? — I  do  not  think 
I  did  once ;  I  do  not  remember  ;  but  I  canvassed 
separately,  at  least  alone,  very  often.  If  there  were 
certain  persons  upon  our  canvass  that  we  could  not 
see  after  the  canvassing  party  had  dispersed,  I  would 
take  an  opportunity  in  some  instances  of  seeing  them 
and  canvassing  them  myself.     I  did  that  very  often. 

9836.  Do  you  remember  canvassing  a  person  of  the 
name  of  James  White  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— Very 
well. 

9837.  Was  there  any  cider  purchased  by  Sir  Bobert 
Garden  of  him  ? — ^I  will  give  you  the  history  of  that. 
We  went  into  White's,  and  in  the  course  of  talking, 
and  80  on  (his  house  being  nearly  full),  he  pressed 
Sir  Robert  Garden  to  take  some  of  his  cider,  and  & 
bottle  was  had  out,  and  Sir  Robert  Garden  tasted  it. 
Of  course  the  cider  was  very  much  praised,  and  it 
was  said  to  be  as  good  as  champagne,  and  nothing 
more  whatever  was  said ;  I  must  say  it  was  very 
good.  I  think  White  promised  to  plump  for  us — to 
give  us  a  plumper — or  something  of  that  kind> 
Nothing  more  arose  out  of  the  cider  till  a  long  time 
after  the  election,  two  or  three  months,  I  should  think, 
at  least ;  it  may  be  more.  I  was  coming  by  White's 
house ;  he  was  standing  at  the  door.  He  said,  "  You 
"  have  never  recommended  me  a  customer  for  my 
"  cider  that  you  praised  so  much ;  I  should  think 
"  Sir  Bobert  Garden  ought  to  take  some,"  or  "  would 
"  take  some."  I  said,  "  Well,  you  send  him  some, 
"  then."  That  was  said  without  the  slightest  inti- 
mation being  given.  "  Well,  how  much  shall  it  be  ?" 
I  said,  "  Send  him  half  a  dozen  dozen  up,"  and  six 
dozen  of  cider  went  to  Sir  Bobert  Garden,  and  I 
understand  afterwards  he  sent  him  back  the  money. 
That  is  the  history  of  the  cider. 

9838.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  the  sale  of  the 
cider  was  almost  a  condition  of  the  man  giving  his 
vote  ? — There  was  nothing  said,  even  about  the  sale 
of  cider,  or  the  purchase  of  cider,  at  the  time  he 
called,  and  it  was  merely  from  the  accidental  circum- 
stance of  my  passing  White's  house  that  anything 
was  said  as  to  the  order  for  the  cider  being  given  or 
its  being  paid  for. 

9839.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  neither  at  that  time 
nor  at  any  other  time  was  anything  said  by  yourself 
or  by  Sir  Bobert  Garden  in  your  presence,  respecting 
James  White's  vote  being  at  all  connected  with  the 
purchase  of  cider  ? — Most  positively. 

9840.'  Nothing  of  the  sort  ? — ^Nothing  whatever. 
White  is  above  all  that  kind  of  thing.  He  is  a  very 
respectable  man  in  his  way. 

9841.  You  know  it  has  been  stated  that  a  quantity 
of  cider  was  sold  to  the  amount  of  10/.  ? — ^If  I  re- 
member right.  White  told  me  it  would  be  18<.  a 
dozen,  therefore  it  would  be  a  little  more  than  5/.  It 
was  long  after  the  election  that  the  cider  was  bought. 

9842.  You  are  prepared  to  say  it  had  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  vote  given  by  White  ? — ^Nothing 
whatever.  That  I  will  undertake  to  say,  and  swear 
to. 

9843.  Did  yon  take  any  part  in  procuring  a  party 
to  be  sent  to  his  house  ;  a  dinner  or  a  supper  ? — No  ; 
I  did  ndt  even  know  there  had  been  a  dinner  or  a 
supper  there. 

9844.  You  are  aware  it  has  been  stated  here  that 
a  dinner  or  supper  was  given  for  the  messengers  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  heard  so  ;  but  I.  know  nothing  whatever 
of  it. 

9845.  Do  yon  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bobert 
Binning  ? — I  heard  it  stated  by  one  of  the  witnesses 
that  I  had  g^iven  him  a  sovereign ;  I  do  remember 
paying  him  10<.  I  did  not  pay  it ;  but  on  going 
home  I  looked  among  the  messengers'  list,  and  I  see 


be  has  given  a  receipt  fbr  10«.,  and  that  I  heiieTe  I 
paid  him,  or  it  was  paid  him  ;  I  did  not  pay  him  that 
I  remember.    I  have  known  Binning  for  many  yean. 

9846.  He  is  a  voter,  is  he  not  ? — Yes ;  he  is  a 
freeman. 

9847.  Do  you  say  that  you  did  not  give  him  % 
sovereign  ? — I  am  sure  I  did  not  give  him  a  sovereign. 
I  do  not  remember  even  giving  him  the  10*. ;  except 
for  the  receipt  I  should  not  have  remembered  the 
circnmatanoe  at  all ;  but  I  looked  among  the  receipts, 
and  foond  his  name  down  for  lOt. 

9848.  Did  you  promise  him  to  be  very  kind  to 
him  ? — ^It  is  very  possible.  I  have  done  several  acts 
of  kindness  for  him,  and  should  do  so  again,  qoite 
irrespective  of  politics  or  of  the  election. 

9649.  It  was  not  in  consequence  of  his  vote  that 
yon  promised  to  be  kind  to  him  ? — ^No ;  he  is  a  man 
who  IB  very  thankful  for  any  kindness  bestowed  on 
him. 

9850.  But  yon  disclaim  that  anything  of  the  sort 
was  Biud  with  reference  to  his  vote  ?— .Qnite  to.  He 
divided  his  vote  this  time,  and  I  never  knew  him 
otherwise  than  voting  with  the  Gonso^ative  side. 

9851.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  What  was  the  10».  given 
him  for  ? — For  two  days'  service,  the  nomination  and 
election  days,  at  the  committee. 

9852.  As  messenger  ? — As  messenger. 

9853.  Would  that  lOv.  come  into  the  aoconnt  i — 
It  is  in  the  account,  and  is  put  into  the  auditoi's 
account 

9854.  {Mr.  Vmighan.)  For  lOt.P— I  do  not  re« 
member.  I  am  only  reminded  of  the  oironmstanoe 
by  reference  to  the  anditot's  account 

9855.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Perks, 
Mrs.  Perks  ? — ^I  should  not  know  her  if  I  were  to  see 
her  now. 

9856.  Do  yon  remember  her  coming  to  the  com- 
mittee-room  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  do. 

9857.  Do  you  remember  saying  to  her  that  what- 
ever Mr.  Glutterbuck  promised  you  would  see  per- 
formed ? — It  is  possible  I  may  have  said  so  ;  I  do  not 
remember  it  at  alL  It  is  quite  possible  that  I  may 
have  said  so,  because  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  made 
a  promise  in  my  life  that  I  did  net  pecform  ;  and  if 
I  had  it  in  my  power,  towards  any  one  acting  under 
me,  I  should  endeavour  to  perform  a  promise,  whether 
le^  or  ill^^aL 

9858.  If  Mr.  Glutterbuck  made  a  promise  that 
Perks  should  have  a  sum  of  money  for  his  vote  yon 
would  see  that  that  promise  was  performed  ? — I  ebonld 
infer  that ;  I  should  be  guided  by  circumstances  of 
course.  If  he  promised  to  pay  1,000/.  it  would  be 
impossible,  or  very  improbable,  that  such  a  promise 
would  be  carried  out 

9859.  Do  you  remember  her  saying  that  Mr. 
Glutterbuck  had  promised  her  husband  or  her  some- 
thing for  his  vote  ? — No ;  I  remember  no  snch  thing. 

9860.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Charles 
Brookes  ? — x  es,  I  think  I  do. 

9861.  Did  you  promise  that  man  anything  for  his 
vote  ? — Gertunly  not )  Charles  Brookes,  I  think,  was 
on  as  a  messenger.  He  made  a  trunk,  I  think,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  for  the  committee  room. 

9862.  You  made  him  no  promise  at  all  ? — To  my 
knowledge  I  did  not 

9863.  Did  you  pay  anything  to  a  person  of  the 
name  of  WilUam  Cole  ? — I  do  not  at  the  instant 
remember  any  such  name  ;  at  the  present  moment  I 
do  not  remember  anybody  of  the  name  of  Cole. 

9864.  Do  you  remember  making  any  payment  to  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Meadows  ? — I  think,  now  I 
remember,  that  Cole  was  with  Meadows,  and  I  think 
I  gave  him  a  shilling.  I  recollect  their  coming  to  the 
committee  room,  and  I  gave  them  a  shilling  or  half-a- 
crown,  I  cannot  tell ;  in  election  times  you  are  exces- 
sively liberal,  and  do  all  sorts  of  acts  that  at  any  otlier 
time  yon  would  not  do. 

9865.  Especially  if  it  happens  that  persons  are 
voters  ? — ^It  does  not  with  me  matter  very  much,  I  am 
not  very  much  guided  by  fdl  that  kind'of  thing ;  I  do 
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Mt  eotirelj  confine  it  to  voters  or  non-Toters.    I  give 
what  I  can,  and  subeoribe  what  I  can. 

9866.  Did  70a  make  them  any  promiBe? — Certainly 
not. 

9867.  Had  yon  any  conversation  with  your  clerk 
about  the  vote  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bees  ? — No, 
none  at  alL  I  remember  Beee  coming  to  me  several 
times  daring  the  election  and  saying  there  was  1I«.  or 
144.  owing  to  him  for  something  connected  with  the 
Ccmservative  canse^  and  I  would  not  entertain  it ;  bat  I 
think  I  gave  him  two  or  three  shilling^  at  varioos 
times.    He  voted  against  us. 

9868.  You  gave  that  to  Rees,  yon  say  ?— Yes;  I 
think  he  came  on  the  Saturday  night,  and  said  he  was 
on  the  Liberal  committee  and  they  would  not  pay  him 
any  money,  and  he  had  not  anytiting  to  get  food  for 
his  children,  and  I  think  I  gave  him  lialf<«K;rown,  or 
something  of  that  kind. , 

9869.  Is  that  Bees  a  pilot  ?— I  do  not  know  what 
he  is ;  it  i^  Henry  Bees,  a  ropemaker. 

9870.  At  all  events  you  had  no  conversation  with 
your  clwk  on  the  subject  ? — ^No  ;  certainly  not. 

9871.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mur- 
rell,  of  Litdeworth  ? — Yes  ;  very  welL  I  called 
with  Sir  Robert  Garden,  on  our  canvass,  on  Murrell, 
and  having  known  him  for  many  years  I  always 
looked  upon  him  as  a  Conservative  ;  he  informed  me 
that  he  should  have  voted  with  us  if  he  felt  at  liberty 
to  do  so,  but  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Wilkes  had  a  mortgage 
upon  his  property  he  was  compelled  to  vote  the  other 
way ;  indeed,  the  same  conversation  almost  arose  in 
1857,  and  he  afterwards  expressed  a  great  desire 
that  I  should  pay  oiGT  the  amount,  and  so  on,  because 
he  is  a  Conservative  in  principle. 

9872.  Did  he  say  what  the  amount  of  the  mortage 
was  ? — ^I  do  not  know  at  all ;  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  ;  but  I  must  do  Mr.  Wilkes  the  justice  to  say 
that  he  did  not  complain  of  him  as  to  his  having 
coerced  him  in  any  way,  but  he  was  afraid  to  vote 
our  way  for  fear  he  should  ofiend  him;  that  seemed 
his  prevailing  notion. 

9873.  Did  he  tell  you  he  wanted  10/.  very  badly? 
No  ;  not  a  word. 

9874.  He  did  not  say  if  you  would  give  him  10/. 
he  would  vote  for  Sir  Bobert  Garden  ? — No ;  he  never 
nttered  such  a  word. 

9875.  Did  you  ever  canvass  him  with  Mr. 
Bachanan  ? — No. 

9876.  Has  Mr.  Buchanan  ever  had  any  conversa- 
tion with  you  about  that  man's  vote  ? — He  never 
mentioned  it  to  me  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

9877.  Of  course  you  never  gave  any  authority 
whatever  to  Mr.  Buchanan  to  say  anything  to  him 
with  regard  to  his  vote  ? — ^Not  one  word ;  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection  I  do  not  remember  that  Mr. 
Buchanan  had  any  influence  with  him  one  way  or  the 
other. 

9878.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Wilkes  upon  this  sub- 
ject is  this  : — "  Mr.  Buchanan  said  it  was  all  left  in 
**  Mr.  Lovegrove's  hands ;  that  he  would  speak  to 
•*  Mr.  Lovegrove  about  it,  and  see  if  it  could  be 
**  managed,  or  something  of  that  kind  ;"  "  She  then 
"  told  me  Mr.  Buchanan  called  upon  her  again  and 
"  said  he  had  seen  Mr.  Lovegrove  and  spoken  to  him 
"  about  it,  and  that  it  would  be  all  right  ?" — I  never 
remember  Mr.  Buchuian  speaking  to  me  upon  that 
matter,  and  I  do  not  think  he  did.  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  in  court  two  or  three  days,  ready  to  be  called  on 
fSo  answer  that  allegation ;  but  there  are  heaps  of 
aD^;ations  that  have  been  brought  before  you  that  I 
^honld  like  to  see  brought  out  separately,  because  I 
believe  they  have  been  only  brought  out  with  a  view 
to  create  local  prejudices  against  various  parties;  it 
is-aH  hearsay  ;  that  is  mere  hearsay. 

9879.  Exactly  so  ;  and  it  will  have  no  weight  unless 
it  is  confirmed  afterwards  P — ^But  it  does  a  great  deal 
of  mischief  to  have  such  statements  made  when  there 
is  no  foundation  for  them. 

•  9880.  Any  parties  who  may  be  implicated  by  any 
eTiden«B>giv«n  before  us  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
MuMiiiaiafing  it  f-^nt-  anfortmiately  the  ^  statements 
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go  forth  to  the  public,  and  the  first  impression  is    J-  Lovtgrme. 
created  by  that  kind  of  evidence,  which  it  is  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  remove. 

9881.  Did  you  call  upon  Murrell  ?— Yes. 

9882.  You  did  call  upon  him?— Yes,  with  Sir 
Bobert  Garden  on  our  canvass. 

9883.  But  you  did  not  call  at  all  in  consequence  of 
any  communication  made  by  Mr.  Bachanan,  or  any- 
body else  ? — I  have  no  recoUection  of  having  done  so. 

9884.  It  is  stated  that  the  conversation  was  that 
Mr.  Lovegrove  gave  information  that  it  would  be  all 
right  ? — As  to  giving  any  information,  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  that  is  wrong,  and  I  am  equally  nearly 
sure  that  I  did  not  call.  I  would  not  undertake  to 
say  that  I  did  not  call,  because  I  might  be  there  and 
look  in,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  done  so. 

9885.  Do  you  know  a  person  named  James  Dow- 
ding  ? — ^Yes. 

9886.  He  lives  in  Bell  Lane  ?— Yes. 

9887.  Has  he  a  spirit  licence  for  that  house? — 
Yes. 

9888.  He  had  none  when  he  went  there  ? — The 
house  was  a  private  house. 

9889.  Was  that  spirit  licence  obtained  for  him  by 
tJie  influence  of  any  gentleman  connected  with  your 
party  with  reference  to  his  vote  ? — I  am  not  aware 
how  the  spirit  licence  was  obtained  or  through  whose 
influence  it  was  obtained.  At  the  time  that  sJlegation 
was  made  I  thought  that  Mr.  Walker,  who  sits  on 
your  right  hand,  was  the  gentleman  who  gruited  him 
the  spirit  licence,  and  I  so  pointed  out  to  you  at  the 
time  that  Mr.  Wilton  gave  that  eridence,  or  whoever 
gave  the  evidence. 

9890.  So  far  as  yon  know,  the  granting  of  that 
spirit  licence  had  nothing  to  do  with  procuring  his 
vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — ^Not  to  my  knowledge  ; 
he  voted  the  time  before  with  us,  and  he  voted  this 
last  time  with  ns ;  and  I  consider  he  is  a  Conservative 
on  principle.  I  think-the  Conservatives  at  the  time  of 
that  licence  being  granted  were  in  a  minority  on  the 
magistrates'  bench  ;  I  am  sure  of  it. 

^91.  Do  you  know  how  Mr.  Dowding  voted  on  the 

?reviouB  occasion  ? — ^I  think  for  Sir  Bobert  Garden, 
forget  for  the  minute  where  he  resided  ;  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  had  voted  at  previous  elections. 

9892.  Whether  for  the  Blue  or  Tory  candidate  ? — 
No  ;  I  was  not  so  interested  in  previous  elections  as  I 
have  been  in  the  two  last,  consequentiy  I  could  not 
tell  you  from  memory  how  he  did  vote. 

9893.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mere- 
dith in  Alvin  Street  ? — Yes  ;  he  keeps  the  Star. 

9894.  Is  he  a  freeman  ? — He  is  a  voter  I  know  ;  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  freeman. 

9895.  Did  you  give  him  money  ? — Not  a  farthing. 

9896.  Did  you  promise  him  any  money?— Not  a 
halfpenny. 

9897.  Did  you  see  him  at  all  before  the  election  ? — 
Yes,  several  times. 

9898.  But  you  did  not  give  him  any  money,  or 
promise  him  any  money  when  you  saw  him  ? — ^No ;  I 
do  not  remember  doing  either. 

9899.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Decimns 
Best  ?— Yes,  very  well. 

9900.  Is  he  a  guard,  <xr  something  at  the  railway 
station  ? — Yes. 

\9901.  Did  you  ever  promise  him  any  money  ? — Not 
s  farthing. 

9902.  Did  you  hold  out  any  inducement  to  him  ?^ 
Not  at  all. 

9903.  Did  you  promise  to  endeavour  to  get  Bartle- 
mas  Hospital  for  him  ? — No  ;  I  have  no  influence ;  I 
am  not  a  trustee.  If  I  could  get  it  I  should  certainly 
give  him  the  appointment ;  I  think  he  is  very  deserving 
of  it  firom  old  age. 

9904.  Bnt  you  never  told  him  you  would  try  to  get 
it  for  Mm  if  he  would,  vote  for  Garden  ? — Certainly 
not ;  and  I  do  not  remember  his  having  ever  made  an 
application  to  me.  We  sometimes  get  applications 
made  by  parties  who  say,  "Would  you  try  and  see 
**  these  gentlemen,  or  that  gentleman,  and  try  to  do 
*  ttie  bMt  you  can  to  get  Um  to  vote  for  me  to  put 
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J.  Lmtgrott.    «  me  in  the  hospital."     You  often  get  those  kind  of 

applications,  and  probably  Best  may  have  come  to  me 

6  Oct  1869.     j^^  gome  time  with  such  an  application,  but  certainly 
^^~~~~     not  during  the  last  election,  nor  was  his  application 
in  any  way  connected  with  his  vote. 

9905.  Do  you  recollect  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Merrett  ? — ^Yes  ;  William  Merrett. 

9906.  Were  you  very  anxious  to  secure  his  vote  ? 
— Equally  so  as  with  ^  the  other  free  and  indepen* 
dent  men  in  the  city  of  Gloucester.  I  do  not  ever 
remember  my  anxiety  making  me  "  crazy,"  as  I  was 
said  to  have  been  by  one  of  the  witnesses. 

9907.  You  were  never  "  crazy "  after  him  ? — ^I 
do  not  remember  being  in  that  state. 

9908.  Did  you  oflfer  him  any  money  to  vote  ? — Not 
one  farthing. 

9909.  Did  you  make  him  any  promise  ? — Not  any  ; 
he  very  often  has  shillings  from  me,  and  so  on,  and 
has  for  many  years  past,  and  he  may  have  had  a 
shilling  or  two  during  the  election.  I  do  not  think 
he  did  during  the  election,  for,  as  he  stated  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  on 
"  the  running  fuddle  "  on  the  Liberal  side  during  the 
whole  of  the  contest. 

9910.  He  did  not  confine  his  favours  to  the  Liberal 
side,  did  he  ? — They  are  not  at  all  particular,  if  they 
cannot  get  it  from  one  side  they  will  come  to  the 
other. 

9911.  Did  you  promise  to  put  him  on  the  Blue 
committee  ? — ^I  do  not  remen^ber  seeing  him  at  all ; 
indeed  he  was  on  the  other  committee.  I  remember 
meeting  him  at  the  Cross  during  the  election  in  the 
morning ;  and,  in  a  very  impetuous  way,  I  asked  him 
how  he  could  be  such  an  ungrateful  scamp  or  rascal, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  and  there  I  left  him.  I 
was  not  at  all  particular  as  to  what  I  said  to  him, 
for  I  had  done  (as  I  considered)  a  great  many  acts 
of  kindness  for  him,  and  for  his  father  toa 

9912.  Do  you  remember  canvassing  a  Mr.  West- 
bury  in  Westgate  Street  ? — Yes,  perfectly  well ;  I 
remember  that  Mrs.  Westbury  had  a  great  notion 
that  she  was  entitled  to  some  immense  sum  in  the 
funds,  and  I  said  that  after  the  election  was  over  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing,  we  would  give  it  due  attention, 
and  get  the  money  for  her  if  we  possibly  could. 

9913.  40,000/.,  was  it  not? — ^I  think  it  was  more; 
I  performed  that  promise  to  a  certain  extent,  for  I 
wrote  to  Sir  Robert  Carden  to  ask  him  if  he  could 
send  me  down  a  list  of  the  unclaimed  moneys,  and  he 
sent  a  book  down, — a  very  useful  book, — which  I  took 
down  to  Mrs.  Westbury  in  part  performance  of  the 
promise  I  had  made  to  her  with  reference  to  this 
fund  ;  and  when  I  was  in  town  I  called  on  certain 
parties  with  a  view  to  do  all  I  could  to  satisfy  her, 
and  I  obtained  some  information  for  her  about  it, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  money  has  not  been 
obtained,  and  we  are  as  distant  as  ever  from  obtain- 
ing it.  What  I  did  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  vote,  it  was  not  done  to  influence  the  voter ; 
he  had  voted  with  us  before,  and  this  was  a  mere 
conversation.  Her  anxiety  was  to  inform  Sir  Robert 
Carden  that  there  was  this  sum,  and  he  coming  from 
London,  she  thought  there  would  be  nothing  to  do 
but  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  somewhere, 
and  ask  for  the  money  and  have  it. 

9914.  But  you  did  not  discourage  the  pleasing 
prospect  that  she  had  in  her  mind  with  regard  to 
getting  the  money  ? — No. 

9915.  You  said  it  was  all  right,  did  you  not  ?— I 
would  not  say  I  made  use  of  the  term  that  it  was 
all  right,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  said  I  would 
look  into  it  when  I  had  a  little  time  on  my  hands  to 
enable  me  to  do  so. 

9916.  Have  you  looked  at  all  into  the  register  for 
the  purpose  of  coming  to  any  conclusion  in  your  own 
mind  as  to  the  number  of  electors  that  are  venal  ? — 
No  ;  I  have  not  gone  carefully  through  the  register 
with  that  view,  but  I  think  tliat  the  statement  that 
has  been  put  forth  on  the  other  side,  that  there  are  in 
Gloucester  a  certain  number  of  venal  voters,  is  un- 


doubtedly correct,   and  that  the    number  of  venal 
voters  does  probably  amount  to  300  or  400. 

9917.  You  think  there  are  as  many  as  300  or  400? 
— Yes,  and  if  practices  such  as  those  which  were  fol- 
lowed up  at  the  present  election  were  generally 
adopted  those  400  would  probably  increase  to  700  or 
800 ;  because  when  offers  are  made  of  10/.  and  20/. 
for  votes,  there  are  many  pn-sons  who  are  now  honest 
who  would  be  tempted  by  the  offer  of  such  money, 
and  consequently  the  number  of  venal  voters  would 
very  much  increase  ;  and  I  cannot  help  saying  that 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Herbert  was  the  most 
consistent  of  any  made  by  the  Liberal  side — ^that  it 
would  be  perfectly  useless  to  carry  on  a  contest  (he 
was  speaking  of  the  Liberal  side)  unless  some  of  those 
venal  voters  were  parchssed. 

9918.  {Mr.  Fat^Aaf».)Itwonld  be  impossible  tocarry 
on  a  contest  in  Gloucester  successfully,  on  either  side, 
without  purchasing  some  of  the  vend  voters  ?— Yes ; 
it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  on  successfully,  on 
either  side,  be  said. 

9919.  What  do  you  say  about  it  yourself  ? — ^Isay 
they  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  that  they 
are  taken  into  consideration  by  both  sides. 

'9920.  It  has  been  stated  here,  that  if  all  those 
voters  who  may  be  considered  venal  were  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  gross  number  of  electors,  there 
would  be  a  majority  of  150  in  favour  of  the  Liberal 
candidates.  Do  you  concur  in  that  statement  ? — ^I 
have  heard  those  statements  made,  with  much  sur- 
prise. I  believe  that  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Wilton  was  made  without  reference  to  figures  and 
without  an  examination  of  the  books ;  and  I  will 
undertake  to  say,  that  if  any  two  parties  could  agree 
in  the  first  place  on  who  are  and  who  are  not  venal 
voters,  the  constituency  would  be  equally  favourable 
to  us  as  to  the  other  side. 

9921.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  if  an  agreement 
could  be  come  to  as  to  who  were  venal  electors,  and 
if  an  investigation  were  made  of  the  politics  of  the 
remaining  voters,  there  would  be  a  majority  of  150 
for  the  Tory  party  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that.  I  say 
that  if  such  a  state  of  things  could  be  arrived  at  the 
power  would  be  very  nearly  balanced.  I  believe  that 
we  should  have  a  majority  rather  than  the  Liberals. 
The  moment  Mr.  Price  made  the  statement  he  did,  1 
told  one  or  two  of  our  friends  that  I  only  wished  thai 
such  a  state  of  things  could  be  arrived  at,  in  order  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  that  the  Liberals 
would  have  a  majority  of  150. 

9922.  Do  you  know  of  any  intimidation  having 
been  practised  at  the  last  election  by  persons  who 
are  owners  of  houses  in  this  place  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  their  tenants  to  give  their  votes  for  Sir 
Robert  Carden,  which  votes  would  otherwise  have 
1)eeu  given  to  the  Liberal  candidates  ? — ^I  do  not  think 
that  house  property  in  Gloucester  is  sufficiently 
valuable  to  justify  or  give  effect  to  any  threat  of  the 
kind  you  refer  to,  because  there  are  so  many  houses 
vacant  that  the  landlord  is  rather  the  obliged  party 
than  the  tenant. 

9923.  Does  that  apply  to  house  property  of  such  a 
nature  and  of  such  a  value  as  would  be  generally 
occupied  by  the  lower  class  of  voters  ? — Yes.  I  have 
now  myself,  I  think,  28  vacant  houses  of  that  class, 
which  I  should  be  very  happy  for  any  one  to  take. 

9924.  {Mr.  Welford.)  But  a  tenant  might  be  in 
arrear  for  rent,  and  might  in  that  way  be  in  the 
power  of  his  landlord  ;  do  you  know  of  any  cases  of 
that  kind  ? — ^I  do  not. 

9925.  Was  Mr.  Goodrich  an  active  supporter  of 
Sir  Robert  Carden  ? — Yes,  he  has  been  an  active 
supporter  of  the  Conservative  party  for  many  years. 

9926.  He  has  a  ccmsiderable  property  in  this 
neighbourhood,  has  he  not  ? — Yes,  considerable  pro- 
perty. 

9927.  Do  you  know  yourself  that  Mr.  Goodrich 

?ut  the  screw  on  auy  of  his  tenants  ? — No,  I  do  not. 
do  not  think  that  he  is  a  man  who  would  do  it. 

9928.  You  lutvfl  heard,  have  you  not^  that  inti> 
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nurtiont  of  that  kind  have  been  made  to  as  ? — Yea,  I 
hare  heard  that  among  other  random  statements. 

9929.  Do  jou  know  of  anything  of  the  kind  joar- 
self? — ^No,  I  call  Mr.  Goodrich  a  very  indulgent 
landlord. 

9980.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Are  you  his  agent  ? — No, 
lam  not. 

9931.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  prepared  to  state 
that  there  was  no  bribery  committed  on  the  part  of 
Sir  Robert  Garden's  friends  before  the  week  in  which 
the  election  took  place  ? — It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say  there  was  not  any  bribery  committed,  but  there 
was  none  to  my  knowledge,  unless  you  refer  to  the  put- 
ting on  of  extra  messengers. 

9932.  I  do  not  refer  to  messengers  at  fJl  ? — Thwe 
was  treating  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  That 
amounts,  I  consider,  to  bribery,  and  I  should  think, 
there  is  no  donbt  8(»ne  of  our  canvassers  were 
spending  money  in  that  way  upon  the  electors. 

9933.  Apart  from  the  employment  of  messengers 
and  apart  from  the  treating  of  voters,  do  you  under- 
take to  say  that  no  bribery  at  all  was  committed  by 
the  friends  of  Sir  Kobert  Garden  anterior  to  the 
Saturday  before  the  election  ? — There  was  not  to  my 
knowledge. 

9934.  I  suppose  you  would  not  be  anxious  to  have 
any  very  special  knowledge  about  it  ? — Certainly 
not.     I  rather  should  avoid  it  than  not,  certainly. 

9935.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  the  Liberal  party 
were  compelled  to  resort  to  bribery  in  consequence  of 
their  finding  out  that  corrupt  practices  were  resorted 
to  on  the  other  side,  and  that  large  sums  of  money 
were  l>eing  offered  as  bribes  by  the  friends  of  Sir 
Bobert  Garden  ? — Yes,  which  is  perfectly  untrue,  and 
which  is  not  supported  by  facts  brought  out  before 
you  or  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  evidence..  No  sooner  had  Mr.  Monk  ac- 
cepted the  caiididateship  for  Gloucestcb,  than  reports 
were  prevalent  that  he  was  a  rich  man, — that  having 
been  beaten  at  Cricklade,  he  was  determined  to  get 
into  the  House  ;  that  Mr.  Ralli,  his  father-iu-law, 
was  a  millionaire,  that  he  was  very  anxious  to  have 
a  friend  or  to  have  some  interest  in  the  House  in 
consequence  of  his  connexion  with  some  Greek 
interest,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  spend  any 
amount  of  money,  whatever  that  might  be,  to  return 
him  to  Parliament.  Those  reports  were  spoken  of 
as  facts,  and  in  confirmation  of  that  Mr.  Monk  had 
not  been  down  here  three  days  before  it  was  cur- 
rently reported  and  believed  by  the  electors  that 
Mr.  Baili  had  sent  down  a  clerk  with  gold  to  distri- 
bute ;  and  it  is  a  fact  beyond  doubt  that  every  can- 
vasser connected  with  the  Liberal  interest  from  the 
moment  Mr.  Monk  put  his  foot  into  Gloucester  was 
supplied  with  money,  and  was  treating  and  doing  all 
these  acts  as  though  money  was  not  of  the  slightest 
consequence  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  true  state 
of  the  case  were  revealed  to  you,  instead  of  their 
having  spent  from  1,200/.  to  1,500/.  in  bribery,  it 
would  appear  that  they  spent  not  less  than  from 
3,000/.  to  4,000/.  in  direct  bribery. 

9936.  Is  that  a  matter  of  guess  on  your  part  ? — ^It  is 
from  the  reports  which  were  continually  being  brought 
to  us  during  our  canvass  and  to  the  committee-rooms. 

9937.  You  form  that  opinion  from  reports  that  were 
brought  to  your  committee-room  by  persons  who  were 
canvassing  ? — Yes ;  and  from  information  conveyed  to 
me  personally  by  our  various  friends,  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing. 

9938.  You  have  yourself  no  knowledge  of  any  sum 
of  money  having  been  spent  by  the  Liberal  party, 
except  to  the  extent  we  have  had  revealed  here  in  the 
the  course  of  this  inquiry  ? — No  ;  I  have  not ;  but  it 
is  somewhat  singular  that  there  have  been  scarcely 
any  cases  brought  before  you  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry  other  than  those  that  were  brought  out  in 
consequence  of  certain  sums  of  money  having  been 
traced  and  found  out  and  having  to  be  accounted  for. 

9939.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  When  you  say  that  reports 
were  brought  to  your  committee-room,  do  you  mean 
teports  aa  to  the  expenditure,  or  t-eports  aa  t<>  thA 


receipt  of  money  ? — ^Reports  that  lots  of  money  had    J.  Loeegnve. 

come  down,  and  then  we  found  those  reports  verified,  

or  somewhat  confirmed,  by  the  fact  that  everyone  in     •  Oct.  1869. 
the  Liberal  interest,  whoever  they  were,  appeared  to     - 
have  plenty  of  money  to  spend  among  the  voters. 

9940.  Will  you  tell  us,  if  yon  please,  from  whom 
those  reports  came? — ^They  were  general  reports. 

9941.  Did  you  ever  endeavour  to  trace  those  reports 
yourself,  or  can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  in- 
formation that  will  enable  us  to  trace  them  ? When 

I  heard  of  Mr.  Ralli,  and  his  connexion  with  Glou- 
cester, I  certainly  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether 
any  clerk  had  come  down,  and  my  impression  was  at 
the  time  that  a  clerk  had  actually  come  down  with 
money,  and  that  that  money  was  conveyed  to  some  of 
the  parties  in  Gloucester  at  the  Docks.  My  impres- 
sion was  so,  but  I  could  not  ascertain  it  as  a  fact. 

9942.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  that  impression  rest  on 
any  foundation  whatever  ? — Nothing  more  than  the 
fact  that  money  was  evidently  obtained  in  the  early 
part  of  the  canvass. 

9943.  You  state  that  there  were  reports  current 
that  money  had  been  received  in  Gloucester,  and  that 
those  reports  were  confirmed  in  your  opinion  by  the 
statements  of  the  canvassers,  that  the  Liberal  party 
had  money  ? — Yes. 

9944.  Do  those  reports  constitute  the  only  ground 
for  the  opinion  you  entertained  that  money  had  come 
down  from  London  by  any  clerk  ? — They  were  not 
founded  on  anything  more  than  that. 

9945.  You  had  no  further  ground  for  the  opinion 

you  entertained  that  money  hid  gone  to  the  Docks? 

No. 

9946.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Didyou  hear  of  complaints 
being  made  on  the  other  side  that  there  was  no  money 
forthcoming  till  very  late  ? — No ;  I  never  heard  that 
at  all.  And  what  has  struck  me  as  very  singular 
during  the  course  of  this  inquiry  has  been,  that  the 
different  sums  of  money  which  were  advanced  by  the 
various  parties  in  Gloucester  should  not  have  been 
advanced  by  Mr.  Monk  himself  if  they  were  not 
intended  to  be  used  for  an  illegal  purpose. 

9947.  (Mr.  Welford.)  You  have  told  us  that 
before  the  Saturday  preceding  the  election  on  which 
you  had  the  conversation  you  have  referred  to  you 
had  advanced  some  sums  of  money  yourself  to  Mr. 
Whithorn,  amounting  to  170/.  ? — No ;  he  had  only 
had  50/.  and  30/. 

9948.  For  what  purpose  had  he  had  them  ? ^To 

give  to  the  canvassers,  for  the  purposes  of  the  canvass 
principally. 

9949.  Had  you  at  that  time  received  any  intima- 
tion from  the  voters  you  had  canvassed  that  they 
expected  payment  for  their  votes  ? — No  ;  there  was  a 
backwardness  to  promise,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
during  the  whole  of  the  canvass  I  ever  heard  from  any 
one  voter,  personally,  that  he  expected  to  be  paid  for 
his  vote. 

9950.  You  saw  the  returns  which  were  sent  in  by 
other  canvassers,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

9951.  Did  you  receive  from  other  canvassers  in- 
formation of  such  intimations  having  been  made  to 
them  by  voters  ? — Yes. 

9952.  How  early  in  the  election  ? — ^It  came  in  this 
way  ;  that  John  Nokes  or  Thomas  Stiles,  and  so  on, 
would  not  promise ;  but  were  waiting  to  see  what 
would  turn  up,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

9953.  Did  any  of  the  canvassers  inform  you  of  any 
definite  sums  that  were  required  by  voters  ? — ^I  think 
1  remember  one  instance  of  a  man  named  Taylor,  who 
brought  information  that  Fletcher,  a  canvasser,  had 
gone  to  him  and  said  that  he  hod  received  a  book 
from  the  Liberal  committee ;  that  he  was  empowered  to 
purchase  votes ;  that  he  had  got  his  name  among  the 
others  ;  that  the  price  would  be  from  5/.  to  10/., 
and  that  if  he  would  promise  he  should  have  10/. 
I  think  that  was  nearly  the  first  instance  I  knew  of. 

9954.  When  was  that  ?— I  conid  not  fix  the  time, 
but  it  was  early  in  the  canvass. 

9d55.  And  he  intimated,  I  suppose,  that  if  he  voted 
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J.  Langftti^    for  jour  party  he  was  to  have  the  same  anm  ? — ^No ; 

I  do  not  think  it  was  exactly  so. 

•  0<t  18S».        9956.  But  that  was  to  be  inferred  from  what  he 
~~~~^     said  ? — ^I  do  not  think  he  meant  it  in  that  way,  but 
he  brought  it  as  a  pieee  of  news  to  the  committee. 

9967.  You  were  acquainted  with  the  constituency 
before  the  last  election  ? — ^Tes. 

9968.  Caa  you  inform  the  Commissioners  whether 
asy  particular  class  or  dasses  of  the  constituency  are 
more  venal  than  others  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the 
freemen  are  much  worse  than  some  of  the  house- 
holders, bat  I  think  that,  generally  speaking,  the  out 
▼oters  require  something  for  their  time  in  coming  to 
giro  their  votes.  I  think  they  look  upon  it,  not  as 
a  bribe,  but  if  they  are  to  be  put  to  inconvenience  vt 
trouble  in  the  matter,  they  consider  that  they  should 
receive  some  remuneration  for  xL  They  are  generally 
very  poor,  and  they  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  bribe. 

9969.  I  understand  yon  to  say  it  is  your  opinion 
that  whenever  an  election  occurs  at  which  there 
is  corruption  it  produces  a  tendency  to  increase 
tiie  number  of  venal  voters  ? — ^There  is  no  question 
about  it.  If  there  were  to  be  another  election  con- 
ducted in  the  same  way  as  the  last,  instead  of  there 
being  400  venal  voters  I  will  undertake  to  say  we 
should  have  800. 

9960.  How  and  when  did  you  receive  any  intima- 
tion that  yon  were  to  see  Mr.  Bernard  at  the  railway  ? 
^I  received  a  message  by  telegram. 

9961.  From  whom  ?— Prom  him,  I  think. 

9962.  Had  you  any  previous  acquaintance  with 
himP — ^Yes;  I  knew  him  very  well.  I  am  uncertain 
whether  it  was  in  his  name  ;  I  have  some  doubt 
whether  it  was  not  in  another  name. 

9968.  You  received   an  intimation   by  telegraph 
that  yon  were  to  meet  some  gentleman  who  was 
coming  by  the  railway  ? — Yes. 
•  9964.  Did  that  telegram  express   the   object  for 
which  he  was  coming  ? — Not  at  all,  I  think. 

9966.  Had  you  known  Mr.  Bernard  in  reference 
to  previous  elections  ? — ^The  first  time  I  knew  Mr. 
Bernard  was  in  1867,  when  he  accompanied  Sir 
Bobert  Garden  to  Gloucester. 

9966.  Did  Mr.  Bernard  intimate  to  you  that  a 
fanA,  Such  as  you  suggested  might  be  necessary, 
would  be  provided  ?— On  the  contrary  he  deprecated 
it,  and  expressed  a  wish  not  to  hear  anything  more 
upon  the  subject,  and  he  lefl  without  giving  the 
slightest  intimation  that  any  such  fund  would  be 
{nrovided. 

9967.  Where  does  Mr.  Bernard  live  ?— I  do  not 
know.  I  think  he  had  lodgings  in  the  Albany  in 
Piccadilly. 

9968.  Do  you  know  what  he  is  ? — He  is  a  man  of 
property,  I  think. 

9969.  He  is  in  no  profession  ? — iNo,  I  think  he  is 
an  engineer,  and  connected  with  some  muiufacture  ; 
a  man  of  property. 

9970.  Do  you  know  where  the  600/.  you  men- 
tioned as  having  come  in  a  most  mysterious  way 
came  from  ? — Not  at  all. 

9971.  Do  you  k^w  by  whom  it  was  conveyed  to 
Gloucester  ?— No,  I  never  heard.  I  never  ascer- 
tained. 

9972.  Was  any  intimation  made  by  you  to  Sir 
Bobert  Garden  that  such  a  fund  might  be  necessary  ? 
— Never. 

9973.  Then  the  only  intimation  that  was  made  to 
anybody  that  such  a  fund  might  be  necessary  to  win 
the  election,  was  made  to  Mr.  Bernard  ? — Yes. 

9974.  And  when  the  500/.  was  received  you  had 
no  doubt  that  it  was  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  winning  the  election  ? — ^I  think  sa 

9975.  Is  that  600/L  included  in  the  sum  which 
makes  up  the  2,600/.  whieh  you  say  the  election  cost  ? 
— ^No  ;  I  have  put  the  rough  average  expenses,  inde- 
pendent of  that,  at  about  2,000/. 

.9976.  That  would  make  it  2,600/.  ?— Yes,  because 
I  think  you  will  hear  that  the  whole  amount  of  that 
even  has  not  beea  eaqpeaded. 


9977.  Do  you  consider  yourself  accountable  for 
that  600/.  to  anybody  ? — Certainly  not ;  and  I  have 
no  claim  whatever  on  Sir  Bobert  Garden  for  the  600/. 
that  I  advanced. 

9978.  Have  you  not  deducted  that  500/. ;  I  think 
you  have  given  us  certain  sums  which  you  received  ? 
— Yes ;  I  put  it  in  this  calculation  in  the  hope  of 
having  it. 

9979.  Sir  Bobert  Garden  paid  you  the  sums  you 
have  mentioned  generally  widiout  allocatii^  than  to 
any  particular  purpose  ? — Yes. 

9980.  And  in  your  estimate  you  have  applied  the- 
snms  you  received  from  him  in  recouping  to  yonnelf 
the  600/.  you  yourself  advanced  ? — ^Yes. 

9981.  In  considering  the  chances  of  Sir  Bobert 
Garden's  success,  you  must  have  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  venal  voters 
exist  in  Gloucester  ? — Unquestionably. 

9982.  And  yon  never  expected  to  win  the  election 
vnthout  using  some  such  means  as  those  we  have 
heard  of? — Certainly  not.  If  such  practices  were 
not  resorted  to  by  either  side,  and  we  could  have  in 
Gloucester  a  pure  election,  I  will  undertake  to  say 
we  should  beat  the  Liberals  out  and  out. 

9983.  At  the  commencement  of  the  last  election, 
and  in  the  actual  state  of  things  'at  that  time,  did 
you  expect  to  win  the  election  without  having  re^ 
course  to  the  venal  voters  ? — We  had  no  intention 
at  the  commencement  of  the  contest  to  resort  to  venal 
voters  at  alL  That  is,  we  had  no  intention  to  pay 
money  to  them  ;  and  had  the  other  side  not  done 
so  we  should  have  been,  I  believe,  at  the  head  of  the 
poll. 

9984.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  lately  a  pure 
election  in  Gloucester  ? — ^No,  I  dp  not. 

9986.  Had  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  last 
election  would  be  purer  than  former  elections  had 
been  ? — ^No. 

9986.  Then  you  must  hwve  anticipated  that  you 
would  be  obliged  to  resort  to  venal  voters  to  win  the 
Section  ? — They  would  have  formed  part  of  the  voters 
no  doubt. 

9987.  Did  you  think  that  the  employment  of  them 
as  messengers  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  their  ser- 
vices ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  It  has  been  said  on  the 
other  side  that  we  always  have  the  venal  voters  ;  I 
deny  that  statement,  and  I  say  that  of  course  the 
venal  voters  go  to  the  side  that  will  pay  them  the 
best. 

9988.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  are  any  out- 
standing accounts  besides  those  you  have  mentioned  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  of  my  own  know- 
ledge ;  if  any  should  be  brought  to  my  notice  I  will 
inform  the  Commissioners  of  them  through  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge. 

^89.  Is  anything  due  to  Jonah  Dyer  of  the 
Three  Cocks  ? — No,  he  is  paid  in  that  account 

9990.  Mr.  Mastricbt  of  the  Shakespeare  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  anything  owing  to  him. 

9991.  Obadiah  Clutterbuck  of  the  Dolphin  ?— 
No. 

9992.  Bichard  Latch  of  the  Black  I^ion  ?— No. 

9993.  Charles  Belcher  of  the  Pelican  ?— I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  owing  to  him. 

9994.  Frederick  Evans  of  the  Barley  Mow  ?— I 
have  no  knowledge  of  anything  owing  to  him. 

9995.  John  Hunt  of  ihe  Prince  of  Wales  ?— No. 

9996.  Giles  of  the  Worcester  Arms  ? — There  was 
a  little  account,  but  from  something  which  was 
brought  to  my  knowledge  I  have  struck  it  out  in 
pencil. 

9997.  James  Badge,  beerseller,  is  anything  due  to 
•  him  ? — I  was  told  by  a  liberal  that  there  was  an 

account  owing  to  him,  but  I  had  forgotten  it. 

9998.  Have  you  not  said  that  you  expected  accounts 
to  the  extent  of  300/.  yet  to  be  sent  to  you  ?— Never, 
to  my  knowledge. 

9£^.  You  have  never  had  such  an  expectation  ? — 
No,  never. 

10,000.  Have  you  stated"that  yon  ejcpected  300/. 
for  your  own  fee  ?— Ko,  not  at  all ;  if  Sir  Bobert 
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Garden  would  present  me  with  800/.  I  shoald  be  cer- 
tainlj  very  much  obliged  to  him;  but  he  ia  quite  wel- 
come to  my  services  without  any  fee  whatever. 

10.001.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  money  having 
come  down  to  Gloucester  besides  that  to  which  you 
have  already  referred  ? — ^I  do  not  believe  any  did 
come  down. 

10.002.  You  know  of  none  at  all  events  ? — No,  of 
none  ;  and  I  think  I  can  undertake  to  say  that  none 
did  come  from  any  source. 

10.003.  Do  you  know  of  any  money  having  been 
borrowed  by  any  fHends  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — 
Not  a  farthing. 

10.004.  What  were  the  messengers  paid  a  day  ? — 
St.  Gd.  a  day. 

10.005.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  messengers 
there  were  employed  ? — I  will  have  a  list  of  the  mes- 
sengers made  out  for  you. 

10.006.  And  in  that  list  you  will  distinguish  the 
voters  from  the  non-voters  ? — Yes. 

10.007.  And  also  those  who  were  connected  with 
any  voters  ? — Certainly  ;  I  have  nothing  whatever  to 
conceal  in  this  inquiry,  and  I  have  given  you  pretty 
well  the  worst  version  of  the  matter,  because  I  con- 
sider this  is  a  time  when  some  good,  I  hope,  wiQ  arise 
from  it,  so  as  to  change  the  aspect  of  affairs  in 
Gloucester  on  both  sides. 

10.008.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Sir  Robert  Garden  was 
returned  for  the  first  time  in  1857  ? — Yes. 

10.009.  We  are  not  going  into  the  question  at 
present  as  to  the  bribery  practised  then,  but  were  you 
aware  that  bribery  was  practised  at  that  election  on 
your  side  ? — At  the  time  of  the  election  lind  for  some 
considerable  time  afterwards,  I  had  no  knowledge  of 
it  whatever,  and  was  under  the  firm  belief  that  none 
had  been  practised ;  but  I  shall,  when  the  proper 
time  arrives,  give  information  upon  the  point.  I  do 
now  believe  that  bribery  did  exist  on  that  occasion. 

10.010.  Was  Sir  Rol^rt  Carden  aware  that  bribery 
had  been  practised? — ^Not  in  the  slightest  degree. 

10.01 1.  When  did  it  first  come  to  your  knowledge 
that  bribery  had  been  practised  on  your  own  side  in 
1857  ? — Not  till  long  after  the  settlement  of  the  peti- 
tion ;  there  were  two  cross  petitions,  and  it  came  to 
my  knowledge  when  the  settlement  of  the  accounts 
and  so  on  took  place  afterwards. 

10.012.  Did  you  communicate  that  to  Sir  Robert 
Carden  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

10.013.  Was  Sir  Robert  Carden  at  all  aware  from 
anything  you  then  said  to  him,  or  from  the  amount 
that  he  was  called  on  to  pay,  that  bribery  was  prac- 
tised at  that  election  ? — You  will  hear  from  me  that 
&t>m  the  mode  in  which  the  accounts  were  settled, 
and  80  on,  Sir  Robert  Carden  had  no  notion  whatever 
that  bribery  had  been  practised. 

10.014.  Then  Sir  Robert  Carden,  when  he  came  to 
Gloucester  the  second  time  as  a  candidate,  was  under 
the  impression  that  his  return  on  the  former  occa- 
sion was  perfectly  pure  ? — I  think  so ;  I  do  not  think 
there  was  anything  within  Sir  Robert  Garden's  know- 
ledge that  would  lead  him  to  believe  that  Gloucester 
was  a  place  such  as  it  has  been  described  to  be. 

10.015.  Then  there  was  no  special  reason  why  Sir 
Robert  Carden  should  give  any  special  instructions 
on  this  occasion  against  illegal  practices,  supposing 
him  to  disapprove  of  them  ? — I  think  not ;  you  will 
hear  the  circumstances  when  you  come  to  inquire  into 
the  election  of  1857. 

10.016.  I  only  want  to  know  those  circumstances 
so  far  as  they  affect  your  own  and  Sir  Robert  Garden's 
knowledge  ;  was  Sir  Robert  Garden  in  possession  of 
any  information  which  would  or  ought  to' have  led 
him  to  take  peculiar  precautions  on  the  occasion  of  the 
last  election,  to  prevent  bribery  being  resorted  to  ?— 
No ;  I  for  the  first  time  had  the  conduct  of  the  elec- 
tion in  1857  personally;  the  responsibility  of  that 
contest  was  thrown  upon  me.  I  looked  somewhat 
with  awe  upon  the  corrupt  practices  which  had  pre- 
viously prevailed,  and  I  was  consequently  much  more 
particular  in  1857,  than,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  was  in 
i8€9 ;  knd,  consequen^^,  any  direct  knowledge  of 


what  took  place  was  strictly  kept,  I  think,  from  Sir   •'*  -^"V""* 
Robert  Carden.  ,  _  .  ,,„ 

10,017.    We  have  heard  that  when  Sbr  Robert    *"**•"'*• 
Garden  came  in  1857  to  Gloucester,  he  made  public 
professions  of  his  hatred  and  detestation  of  anything 
like  bribery  ? — T  think  he  did. 

10^018.  Were  his  private  instructions  in  accordance 
with  those  professions  ? — Certainly ;  he  gave  no 
private  instructions  in  the  matter ;  but  he  had  nothing 
to  lead  him  to  believe  that  his  return  would  be  or 
was  obtained  by  bribery  ;  he  gave  me  most  specific 
instructions  when  he  came  down  the  first  time  to 
Gloucester. 

10.019.  And  nothing  having  occurred  to  change 
his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  borough, 
he  did  not  repeat  those  instructions  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  last  election  ? — ^No,  nothing  passed  upon  Ae 
subject  one  way  or  the  other. 

10.020.  What  was  to  lead  you  then  to  have  the 
conversation  to  which  you  have  referred  with  Mr. 
Whithorn,  in  which  you  and  he  determined  if  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  bribery  ? — It  was  really  the  result  of 
Mr.  Bernard's  visit  to  Gloucester ;  that  first  made  us 
think  seriously  of  our  position  ;  and  I  should  say  that 
although  that  took  pUce, — dthough  that  arrangement 
was  made  and  the  fund  was  provided, — unless  it  was 
quite  clear  that  we  could  carry  the  election,  it  was 
not  intended  to  spend  any  money. 

10.021.  I  understand  you  to  have  said  that  Mr. 
Bernard  sent  you  a  telegraphic  message  to  say  he  was 
coming  ? — ^Yes. 

10,^2.  And  you  went  to  meet  him  at  the  station? 
—I  did. 

10.023.  And  did  he  first  suggest  that  it  was  pos- 
sible that  the  election  might  not  be  carried  without 
bribery  ? — No,  he  asked  me  what  were  our  prospects. 
He  said,  "Come,  just  tell  me  what  are  your  pro- 
"  spects,"  and  so  on,  just  as  a  friend  of  any  candidate 
would  be  very  likely  to  do,  and  I  told  him  as  nearly 
as  possible  what  my  impression  and  the  impression  of 
Mr.  Whithorn  was. 

10.024.  But  you  had  had  some  conversation  with 
Mr.  Whithorn  before,  had  you  not  ? — ^No,  I  saw  him 
in  the  evening. 

10.025.  I  thought  you  told  us  just  now  that  yon 
had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Whithorn  preparatory 
to  your  going  to  the  station  to  meet  Mr.  Bernard  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  I  had,  but  I  showed  Mr.  Bernard 
what  our  canvass  was,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Bernard 
stayed  the  night  at  the  Wellington  in  Gloucester,  and 
I  saw  him  in  the  evening,  and  went  into  a  minute 
calculation  of  our  canvass. 

10.026.  I  did  not  understand  you  to  say  before. that 
Mr.  Bernard  had  stayed  in  Gloucester;  I  thought 
you  said  you  had  seen  him  at  the  station,  as  he  was 
going  to  Hereford  by  train  ? — ^I  met  him  on  the  plat- 
form ;  he  was  going  to  Hereford  by  the  train.  We 
talked  some  little  time  there  ;  I  said,  "  I  should  like 
"  to  have  a  talk  with  you  upon  this  election  very 
"  much,"  and  at  my  request,  I  think,  he  went  over  to 
the  Wellington  Hotel ;  and  I  saw  him  again  that 
evening,  and  was  surprised  to  hear  afterwards  that  he 
had  remained  the  night  there.  The  following  day  I 
went  there  and  found  that  he  had  left. 

10.027.  Where  did  this  conversation  occur,  which 
you  say  took  place  at  the  railway  station  ?— On  the 
platform  ;  he  had  just  arrived.  If  you  have  the  tele- 
gram before  you,  I  think  you  will  see  it  says,  "  Meet 

' "  me  at  the  station,"  or  something  of  that  kind  ;  and  I 
met  him  there,  and  we  stayed  talking  ten  minutes  or 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  pressed  him  to  stay  a  little, 
and  said  we  could  not  talk  very  well  at  the  station, 
and  we  walked  over  to  the  Wellington,  and  that  led 
to  another  long  conversation,  and  I  said  I  would 
came  up  in  the  evening  and  tell  him  how  we  stood. 

10.028.  Who  first  suggested  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  bribery  at  the  election,  Mr. 
Bernard  or  you  ? — I  am  sur^  Mr.  Bernard  did  not ; 
I  am  satisfieid  about  that,  because  he  did  not  agree  in 
our  resorting  to  that  mode  at  all,  not  at  that  time,  nor 
at  all  during  the  time  I  saw  him.    The  effect  of  tho 
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J.  LovegroM.    conversation  was  this :— "  Here  are    parties  being 

"  ofifered  very  considerable  sums  on  the  other  side, 

.«  Oct.  186».    «  and  how  can  we  expect  to  win  this  election  ;  in  all 

'  "  probability  we  shall  not  win  it  unless  we  are  in  a 

"  position  to  purchase  some  of  the  votes,  and  what  I 

"  should  recommend  is,  that  there  should  be  a  fund 

"  for  that  purpose  provided." 

10.029.  Was  that  suggestion  made  to  Mr.  Bernard 
with  reference  to  the  conversation  you  had  had  with 
Alderman  Whithorn  ? — ^Yes,  we  agreed  upon  that. 

10.030.  Then  you  had  had  a  conversation  with 
Alderman  Whithorn  on  the  subject  before  ? — Yes ; 
when  I  got  the  telegram  I  think  I  informed  Mr.  Whit- 
born  of  it,  and  perhaps  produced  it  to  him  ;  then  I 
thought  it  was  Mr.  Bernard,  indeed,  I  was  inclined 
to  tlunk  it  was  Mr.  Bernard ;  a  general  conversation 
took  place,  and  then  I  met  Mr.  Bernard  on  the 
platform,  and  after  that  we  went  into  serious  talk 
upon  the  matter. 

10.031.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Then  between  your  first 
interview  with  Mr.  Bernard  on  the  platform,  and 
your  subsequent  interview  with  him  in  the  evening, 
did  you  consult  with  Mr.  Whithorn  ? — Yes. 

10.032.  Did  you  consult  with  anybody  else  ? — No. 

10.033.  Did  Mr.  Whithorn  go  to  see  Mr.  Bernard 
with  you  ? — I  think  he  did  ;  I  think  I  saw  him  twice, 
I  think  I  went  personally  myself,  and  then  afterwards 
I  went  up  to  Mr.  Bernard  with  Mr.  Whithorn  ;  but 
nothing  whatever  took  place  when  Mr.  Whithorn 
was  there. 

10.034.  Was  nothing  said  about  a  fund  being 
provided  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

10.035.  What  was  discussed  ? — We  talked  about 
the  ejection,  but  notiiing  about  a  fund.  Mr.  Bernard 
Studiously  avoided  saying  anything  about  it. 

10.036.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Had  Mr.  Whithorn  any 
conversation  witli  Mr.  Bernard  apart  from  you  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  he  had. 

10.037.  How  long  before  you  had  the  conversation 
you  have  been  speaking  of,  was  it  that  you  heard 
that  promises  had  been  made  on  the  other  side  to 
electors  ? — I  think  upon  the  starting  with  the  canvass 
they  commenced  with  a  determination  to  win  ;  they 
commenced  with  that  feeling  and  with  that  deter- 
mination, and  did  not  at  all  disguise  such  intention 
either  to  the  electors  or  to  any  one  else. 

10.038.  Was  that  intimation  given  to  you  by  mem- 
bers of  your  own  party,  or  by  the  other  side  ? — It  was 
what  one  found  universally  spoken  of. 

10.039.  Did  you  yourself  personally  hear  it? — I 
heard  it  on  all  hands. 

10.040.  But  did  you  hear  of  individual  cases  of 
promises  made  to  electors  ? — ^I  did  not  hear  of  indivi- 
dual cases,  because,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  said,  it 
was  not  the  time  for  making  direct  oifers.  I  think  the 
first  direct  offer  I  heard  of  was  that  of  Taylor's, 
where  Fletcher  goes  round  with  his  book,  and  says, 
"  What  shall  it  be  ?  If  you  will  vote  for  Price  and 
"  Monk  I  will  give  you  10/." 

10.041.  When  did  that  occur  ? — ^In  the  course  of 
an  election  contest,  with  the  thousand  things  that  take 
place,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  dates  correctly. 

10.042.  About  when  would  it  be  ? — ^It  was  very 
^arly  in  the  canvass. 

10.043.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  any  of  your  own 
canvassers  bad  been  making  promises? — I  did  not. 

10.044.  Did  you  authoriiie  any  promises  to  be  made  ? 
—No,  I  did  not. 

10.045.  Did  no  inforiiiation  reach  you  at  all  in  the 
early  part  of  the  canvass  that  any  promises  had  been 
made  by  your  own  side  ? — None  whatever.  I  do.  not 
believe  that  any  had  been  made,  because  we  were  not 
in  a  position  to  make  them,  and  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  carrying  any  out  at  that  time. 

10.046.  After  this  conversation,  which  you  say  took 
place  between  you  and  Mr.  Whithorn  and  Mr.  Bernard, 
did  you  give  permission  to  any  of  your  canvassers  to 
make  promises  ? — No,  I  would  not'  say  anything  to 
them,  one  way  or  the  other. 

10.047.  You  had  no  knowledge,  during  that  week, 
of  any  promises  being  made  by  your  party  ?— ?^o,  I  djd 


not  make  any  promises  whatever  myself,  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  having  been  made. 

10.048.  Then  when  you  received  this  500/.,  and 
allowed  Mr.  Whithorn  to  take  600/.,  for  what  purpose 
did  you  suppose  that  money  was  to  be  employed  ? — 
To  use  Sir  William  llayter's  expression,  I  had  a  very 
strong  suspicion  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing votes. 

10.049.  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  first  commencing 
purchasing  votes,  or  was  it  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
forming promises  previously  made  ? — I  do  not  know 
at  all  how  Mr.  Whithorn  proposed  to  manage  the 
matter  ;  it  was  never  intended  that  the  money  should 
be  spent  at  all,  or  that  any  portion  of  it  should  be 
spent,  unless  there  was  a  probability  and  reasonable 
chance  of  gaining  the  election. 

10.050.  It  was  never  intended  by  whom  ? — ^Neither 
by  me  nor  by  Mr.  Whithorn. 

10.051.  That  is,  it  was  never  intended  by  you,  and 
it  was  never  intended  by  Mr.  Whithorn,  so  far  as  you 
know  ? — ^Yes. 

10.052.  You  had  no  idea  yourself  that  Mr.  Whit- 
horn was  taking  that  600/.  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
forming promises  that  had  been  previously  made  to 
voters? — No,  I  had  not.  The  fact  is,  that  this  money 
was  only  provided  the  evening  before  the  election  ;  it 
came  in  the  morning,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  voters 
had  been  swept  away  from  us,  and  consequently  there 
was  no  means  of  using  it,  and  we  virtually  abandoned 
the  election  at  half-past  nine  in  the  morning. 

10.053.  Were  you  aware  how  much  of  this  money 
Mr.  Whithorn  expended  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

10.054.  Are  you  now  ? — Mr.  Whithorn  has  told 
me,  I  think,  that  he  expended  about  400/.,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind. 

10.055.  Has  he  told  you  when  ho  commenced  to 
expend  it  ? — No,  I  have  not  obtained  the  particulars. 
I  carefully  abstained  from  doing  so. 

10.056.  {Mr.  Welford.)  When  were  you  appointed 
election  agent  ? — Either  the  evening  before,  or  on  the 
morning  of  the  nomination. 

10.057.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  under  which  an  election  agent  and  an 
auditor  are  appointed  ? — Yes. 

10.058.  Did  you  treat  that  Act  as  of  no  operation? 
— I  treated  the  Act  with  the  greatest  possible  respect 
in  1857,  but  when  we  had  two  petitions  and  various 
consultations  with  counsel  and  others  upon  that  Act, 
it  was,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Carter,  treated  by  all  as 
being  perfect  moonshine,  and  the  Act  itself  was  really 
never  framed  or  intended  to  put  an  end  to  bribery. 

10.059.  Practically  you  disregarded  it? — Practi- 
cally it  was  disregarded.  The  Act  would  have  been 
made  much  more  stringent  and  much  better  if  there 
had  been  any  serious  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature,  I  think,  to  put  down  bribery,  which  inten- 
tion I  do  not  believe  exists- 

10.060.  Have  any  proceedings  been  taken  against 
you  in  respect  of  acts  done  at  the  last  election  ? — 
None  whatever. 

10.061.  Hostile  or  friendly  ?— No. 

10.062.  You  have  mentioned  a  letter  of  the  24th  of 
April  to  Sir  Robert  Garden,  in  which  a  certain  calcu- 
lation is  given  of  voters — 687  voters  to  Garden,  and 
642  to  Price,  and  so  on.  Was  that  letter  written 
before  or  after  your  conversation  with  Jlr.  Bernard  ? 
— I  think  it  must  have  been  after.  If  I  am  right  in 
assuming  it  was  the  Saturday  that  I  saw  ,Mr.  Ber- 
nard, it  would  be  the  23rd. 

10.063.  You  did  not  see  Mr.  Bernard  the  following 
day  ? — I  did  not  see  Mr.  Bernard  again. 

10.064.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  have  told  us  that 
you  had  no  reason  to  know  where  this  500/.  came 
from,  except  that  it  came  after  your  conversation 
with  Mr.  Bernard  j  have  you  never  heard  where  it 
came  from  ? — Yes  ;  Mr.  Bernard  will  admit  having 
sent  the  money ;  he  will  be  down  here ;  he  will  not 
give  you  any  trouble  about  that. 

10.065.  Has  he  ever  told  you  whose  money  it  was? 
— Yes  ;  his  own. 

10.066.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  He  told  you  that  himself? 
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— ^Yes ;  Mr.  Bernard,  as  I  understand,  is  a  man  of 
property  and  a  man  of  means. 

10.067.  You  do  not  know  why  he  should  spend 
600/.  to  promote  Sir  Robert  Garden's  election,  do 
you  ? — No  ;  there  is  no  other  reason  that  I  know  of, 
except  that  ho  was  endeavouring  to  serve  a  friend. 

10.068.  {Mr.  fFel/ord.)  Has  he  ever  told  you  that 
he  sent  any  other  money  to  Gloucester  ? — No. 

10.069.  Has  he  told  you  that  he  has  not  ?— That 
he  has  not  I  am  satisfied. 

10.070.  Has  he  ever  told  you  so  ? — Certainly ; 
yes. 

10.071.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  Mr.  Bernard  go  on 
to  Hereford  ? — I  do  not  know  at  all. 

10.072.  You  said  that  you  met  him  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  station,  and  that  he  was  going  on  to 
Hereford  ?— At  least  I  inferred  that ;  I  think  he  told 
me  he  was  on  his  way  to  Hereford. 

10.073.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  on  to 
Hereford  that  day? — He  did  not,  I  know ;  he  remained 
at  the  Wellington  Hotel. 

10.074.  He  remained  the  whole  night  at  Gloucester? 
-Yes. 

10.075.  And  went  on  the  next  day?— I  do  not 
know  what  became  of  him;  I  went  up  to  the  Welling- 
ton Hotel  on  the  Sunday  evening,  and  found  that 
Mr.  Bernard  was  not  there  ;  consequently,  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  went  to  Hereford,  or  whether  he 
returned  home. 

10.076.  Are  you  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Bernard 
was  not  in  Gloucester  after  the  Sunday  ? — Certainly 
not,  to  my  knowledge ;  I  did  not  see  him. 

10.077.  Can  you  undertake  to  swear  that  Mr. 
Bernard  was  not  in  Gloucester  during  the  week  of 
the  election  after  you  had  had  the  interview  with  him 
to  which  you  have  referred  ? — Certainly,  he  was  not 
here  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  Mr.  Bernard  was  here.  I  could  not,  of 
course,  swear  that  he  was  not,  but  to  my  knowledge 
I  never  heard  that  he  was  ;  and  I  do  not  believe 
he  was  in  Gloucesier  after  that  evening,  or  after  that 
day. 

10.078.  Are  you  quite  ignorant  as  to  the  means  by 
which  the  envelope  with  the  half  of  the  five  hundred 
pound  note  was  deposited  upon  the  table  in  the  com- 
mittee room  ?— Perfectly  so. 

10.079.  Have  you  never  heard  from  any  person 
since  that  time  any  mode  by  which  the  deposit  of  tliat 
envelope  in  that  way  could  bo  accounted  for  ? — No  ; 
Mr.  Taynton,  who  was  in  the  committee  room,  I 
believe,  will  tell  you  the  circumstances  as  far  as  he 
knows  them  with  regard  to  the  delivery  of  it. 

10.080.  Was  it  not  arranged  with  Mr.  Bernard 
that  he  should  send  down  500/.  ? — ^It  was  not ;  no 
arrangement  or  understanding  was  arrived  at  at  all. 

10.081.  Was  no  sum  of  500/.  mentioned  ?— No. 

10.082.  Was  no  sum  at  all  mentioned  to  him  ? — 
Yes,  1,000/.  ;  I  have  told  you  that,— that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  a  fund  of  1,000/. 

10.083.  But  was  anything  said  about  any  sum  that 
should  be  sent  down  ? — Not  a  word,  nor  that  any  sum 
at  all  would  be  sent  down. 

10.084.  You  say  that  the  money  was  not  intended 
to  be  spent,'  unless  it  was  thought  that  the  election  of 
Sir  Robert  Garden  could  be  secured  by  its  expendi- 
ture ? — That  was  certainly  my  notion. 

10.085.  If  you  had  thought  that  the  election  of  Sir 
Robert  Garden  could  be  secured  by  the  expenditure 
of  1,000/.  in  bribery,  would  that  money  have  been 
expended  ? — ^I  believe  it  might,  and  probably  I  should 
have  been  foolish  enough  to  have  expended  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds  more  if  necessary. 

10.086.  At  that  time  it  was  your  intention,  was  it 
not,  to  carry  the  election  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  by  a 
sufficient  expenditure  of  money  in  the  purchase  of 
venal  votes  ? — The  excitement  of  an  election  might 
have  carried  one  to  a  hundred  pounds  or  two  beyond 
the  thousand  pounds. 

10.087.  I  am  speaking  of  your  intention  at  that 
time  ?— The  intention  was  not  to  spend  any  money 
unless  wc  could  gain  the  election. 


10.088.  But  it  was  the  intention,  was  it  not,  to    j.  Looegrovt. 

spend  what  money  should  be  required  for  the  purpose  

of  securing  the  return  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  by  the  *  Oc*-  18S9. 
purchase  of  votes  ? — ^I  can  hardly  say  "  that  would  — ■^— — 
be  required  ;"  the  1,000/.   undoubtedly   would  have 

been  spent,  and  another  hundred  pounds  or  two,  pro- 
bably. 

10.089.  Did  you  consider  that  the  sum  of  money 
which  was  handed  to  Mr.  Whithorn  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  accomplish  the  return  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? 
— No  ;  it  was  the  fact  of  money  being  paid  on  the 
other  side  for  votes  that  induced  us  to  believe  that  we 
must  resort  to  similar  means. 

10.090.  Did  you  contemplate  that  the  payment  of 
400/.  for  the  purchase  of  votes  would  secure  the  return 
of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — No  ;  that  400/.  was  a  mere 
instalment. 

10.091.  What  money  did  you  contemplate  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ? — We  did  not  contem- 
plate any  specific  sum  of  money. 

10.092.  400/.  was  a  mere  instalment,  you  say  ? — 
Yes. 

10.093.  A  mere  instalment  of  what  ?— It  was  a 
portion  of  the  sum  of  money  that  had  been  provided. 

10.094.  Of  what  sum  of  money  ?— Of  the  1,000/. 

10.095.  Did  you  consider  that  you  should  succeed 
in  returning  Sir  Robert  Garden  by  the  expenditure  of 
1,000/.  in  the  purchase  of  votes  ? — We  hoped  to  have 
succeeded  spending  scarcely  any  of  it ;  but  if  it  was 
found  necessary  to  do  so  to  secure  his  return 
there  was  1,000/.,  and  no  doubt  it  would  have  been 
spent. 

10.096.  What  sum  of  money  did  you  consider  it 
would  bo  necessary  to  expend  in  that  way  ? — ^We 
made  no  calculation.  I  made  none,  certainly,  as  to 
what  was  necessary,  or  what  was  not. 

10.097.  You  say  400/.  was  a  mere  instalment  ? — 
That  was  a  portion  of  the  1,000/. 

10.098.  What  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  is 
this, — ^if  400/.  was  not  the  whole  sum  that  you  ex- 
pected would  be  necessary  to  be  spent  in  the  purchase 
of  votes,  what  was  the  sum  which  you  expected  would 
be  necessary  to  be  so  expended  ? — We  could  not  tell 
at  all.  It  depended  on  the  voters  and  on  what  was 
done  on  the  other  side.  If  they  were  offering  four  or 
five  pounds,  we  probably  should  have  to  give  six  or 
seven  pounds,  if  we  saw  a  chance. 

10.099.  This  sum  of  400/.  was  given  to  Mr,  Whit- 
horn as  I  understand  you,  on  the  morning  of  the 
polling  ? — On  the  evening  before  the  polling. 

10.100.  That  is  on  the  evening  of  the  nomination 
day  ? — Yes. 

10.101.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Was  that  the  day  on 
which  you  drew  the  other  500/.  from  the  bank  ? — 
Yes. 

10.102.  Did  you  send  up  to  London  by  private 
hand  ? — Yes. 

10.103.  And  the  money  was  brought  down  to  you 
the  same  day  ? — Yes. 

10.104.  By  whom  did  you  send  it  ? — ^My  nephew. 

10.105.  Having  only  one  night  and  the  morning  of 
the  polling  day  to  distribute  this  money,  I  suppose 
you  must  have  had  a  good  many  hands  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  distributing  it  ? — ^No,  not  one. 

10, 1  OS.  You  contemplated,  did  you  not,  that  if  the 
money  was  to  be  distributed  to  any  effect  it  would 
take  a  good  many  hands  to  distribute  it  ? — Upon  our 
canvass  we  stood  to  win  the  election,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  money  that  was  offered  to  the  voters  on  the 
other  side,  we  supposed  that  there  would  be  defalca- 
tions and  so  on,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  that 
money  was  provided.  It  was  to  provide  against  those 
defalcations. 

10.107.  Did  you  and  Mr.  Whithorn  make  any 
calculation  of  the  number  of  voters  who  might  be 
found  wanting  ? — ^No  ;  none  whatever.  I  had  no 
conversation  with  Mr.  Whithorn  as  to  any  calculation 
of  the  kind. 

10.108.  You  understood  from  him  did  you  not, 
that  there  would  be  a  certain  number  of  voters  who 
might  be  found  wanting  ?— ^I  understood  from  him  that 
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we  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  fund  of  1,000/. ;  that 
we  ought  to  have  it  there  to  use  if  necessary  to  carry 
the  election. 

10.109.  And  that  money  was  disbursed  in  the 
course  of  the  night  ? — No  ;  after  the  nomination  day 
there  were  a  certain  number  of  unretumed  votes. 

10.110.  After  you  got  the  money  on  the  evening 
of  the  nomination  day,  if  that  money  was  to  be  paid 
before  the  electors  voted,  it  must  have  been  all  dis- 
bursed in  the  night,  between  the  night  of  the  nomi- 
naticn,  and  the  morning  of  the  polling  day  ?— On  the 
morning  of  the  polling  day. 

10.1 1 1.  To  do  that  with  any  effect  must  have  taken 
a  good  many  hands,  it  would  require  a  good  many 
people  to  distribute  it  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  of 
the  modus  operandi. 

10.112.  Does  not  your  own  reason  tell  yon  that  it 
must  have  taken  a  good  many  hands  to  disburse  it  ? — 
If  they  had  an  offer  from  the  other  side,  some  of  our 
voters  would  probably  have  declined  to  vote,  unless 
they  had  similar  sums  from  ours. 

10.113.  Was  there  any  place  in  Gloucester  where 
the  money  was-  distributed  ? — No  ;  not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

10.114.  Then  the  agents  must  have  sought  out  the 
voters  ? — I  do  not  know  at  all  what  was  done. 

10.115.  Were  all  these  gentlemen  you  have  put 
down,  professional  and  otherwise,  agents  acting  for 
you  ? — ^They  were  acting  to  win  the  election,  but  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  any  of  the  transactions  of  which 
I  have  spoken. 

.  10,116.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Have  you  the  returns 
that  were  made  by  the  canvassers  ? — No ;  I  have  not. 
The  returns  would  be  on  slips  of  paper,  and  would  be 
taken  off  and  probably  burnt  or  destroyed. 

10.117.  Have  you  the  book  in  which  the  returns 
were  entered  ? — ^Yes. 

10.118.  Have  you  got  it  here  ? — ^No,  I  have  not. 

10.119.  Have  you  got  it  at  your  office  ? — Tes,  and 
I  have  my  canvass  book ;  the  result  of  the  canvass 
book. 

10.120.  Let  me  see,  if  you  please,  the  book  in 
which  the  returns  of  the  canvassers  were  entered  ? — 
Tou  shall  have  it. 

10.121.  You  say  the  first  time  you  heard  of  bribery 
being  resorted  to  by  the  other  side,  was  when  the 
statement  was  made  to  you  as  to  Taylor  ? — That  is 
my  impression. 

10.122.  Cannot  you  fix  the  date  of  that  ?— No,  I 
cannot,  it  is  impossible. 

10.123.  Did  Taylor  come  to  you  ?— No  ;  I  did  not 
see  Taylor. 

10. 124.  Who  did  you  hear  it  from  ? — It  is  impos- 
sible to  tell,  but  what  I  heard  then,  was  afterwards 
confirmed,  because  upon  the  election  petition  he  was 
one  of  the  witnesses  whose  evidence  I  took,  but  lie 
did  not  give  his  evidence  before  the  Committee. 

10.125.  You  say  you  cannot  fix  the  time  at  all ;  you 
seem  to  recollect  the  circumstances,  but  cannot  fix 
the  time  ? — ^No ;  I  cannot. 

10.126.  How  long  was  it  before  the  election  ? — I 
cannot  recollect. 

10.127.  What  was  the  amount  expended  by  Sir 
Robert  Garden  in  the  election  of  1857  ? — ^I  think  the 
election  cost  him  1,100/.  I  think  as  near  as  possible 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Price  the  other  day 
agrees  with  the  facts  which  will  appear  before  yon, 
when  the  proper  time  arrives. 

10.128.  As  far  as  you  know  the  total  amount  was 
about  1,100/.  ?— About  1,100/.,— 1,100/.  or  1,200/. 

10.129.  In  this  supplementary  account  which  you 
handed  in,  I  see  under  the  date  of  May  17th,  there  is 
a  charge  for  a  payment  to  Taylor  of  19/.  11».  ? — That 
was  to  enable  Taylor  to  come  down  and  canvass,  and 
afterwards  vote. 

10.130.  Then  Jonah  Dyer  for  loss  of  time  as  can- 
vasser, 6i  ?— Yes. 

10.131.  Is  that  Jonah  Dyer  of  the  Three  Cocks  ? 
—Yes. 

10,182.  Did  you  look  upon  that  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  bribe  to  Jonah  Dyer  ?— Certainly  I  did  not 


look  upon  it  as  a  bribe.  He  spent,  I  suppose,  sixteen 
or  eighteen  days,  and  that  was  for  his  loss  of  time, 
it  was  for  services  performed. 

10.133.  Under  the  date  of  May  18th,  there  is  some 
money  paid  to  Jabez  Franklin,  on  account  ?— That 
was  on  account  of  his  services  as  a  canvasser ;  I  think 
you  will  find  a  subsequent  payment  to  him. 

10.134.  He  was  a  canvasser  on  your  side  ? — Yes. 

10.135.  Was  he  a  supporter  of  the  Conservative 
party  ? — Yes,  always,  and  all  his  family  before  him. 

10.136.  Was  he  paid  9/.  as  a  canvasser,  for  his  ser- 
vices ? — No  ;  it  would  depend  on  the  time  he  was 
engaged,  and  so  on. 

10.137.  Did  you  hear  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Price  the  other  day,  as  to  his  election  in  1857  having 
cost  something  more  than  300/.  ? — Yes. 

10.138.  Does  tbat  lead  you  to  think  that  Sir  Robert 
Garden's  election  in  1857,  must  have  been  a  corrupt 
election,  contrasting  his  expenditure  with  that  of 
Mr.  Price  ? — No,  it  does  not ;  Sir  Robert  Garden  was 
a  new  man,  and  he  came  down  and  desired  that 
every  one  connected  with  his  election  should  be  paid 
liberally,  as  they  were,  and  that  was  the  reason.  I 
think  that  Mr.  Price  himself  might  have  been  re- 
turned at  both  the  elections,  certainly  in  1859,  with 
scarcely  any  expenditure;  the  contest  actually  an^ 
really  was  between  Sir  Robert  Garden  and  Mr.  Monk. 

10.139.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  I  want  to  know  some- 
thing more  about  these  professional  charges :  the 
gentlemen  charged  for  in  this  account  were  all  agents, 
were  they  not  ? — Yes ;  they  were  out  canvassing  and 
assisting. 

10.140.  Were  there  any  other  canvassers  on  your 
side  besides  those  whom  you  have  put  down  here  ? — 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of, — ^not  regular  canvassers  ; 
there  were  a  great  number  engaged  in  the  election 
doing  the  best  they  could  to  serve  the  cause. 

10.141.  Had  Mr.  Whithorn  any  agents  employed  by 
him  who  were  unknown  to  you  ? — Not  at  all. 

10.142.  You  gave  Mr.  Whithorn  400/.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  being  disbursed  in  the  way  in  which  you 
suspected  this  would  be  disbursed ;  through  whose 
hands  did  you  suppose  Mr.  Whithorn  would  pass  that 
money  ? — ^I  cannot  form  an  opinion  upon  that,  and  as 
Mr.  Whithorn  is  to  be  examined  I  must,  if  you  please, 
refer  you  to  him. 

10.143.  Had  you  any  doubt  that  he  would  employ 
some  of  the  people  named  here  in  the  distribution  of 
it  ? — I  can  scarcely  say  what  he  would  do  or  how  it 
was  done ;  I  really  do  not  know. 

10.144.  You  kept  yourself  purposely  ignorant  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  money  was  to  be  spent  ? — 
Certainly. 

10.145.  Do  you  know  of  any  persons  whose  names 
are  not  mentioned  in  this  account  who  were  employed 
by  Mr.  Whithorn  as  canvassers  or  who  were  employed 
in  any  way  during  the  election  ? — I  do  not. 

10.146.  Do  you  remember  that  telegram  (hand- 
ing a  telegram  to  the  witness)! — Did  you  know  of  Sir 
Robert  Garden  having  sent  a  telegram  during  the 
election  ? — No. 

10.147.  You  cannot  explain  it  ? — ^No. 

10.148.  Has  that  any  reference  to  the  election  ? — 
No,  none  whatever. 

10.149.  Do  you  remember  that  telegram  (handing 
another  telegram  to  the  witness)  ? — Yes. 

10.150.  Did  you  canvass  a  man  named  Thomas 
Llewellyn  in  Worcester  street  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  his  name  is  Thomas  ;  I  called  on  all  of  them. 
There  is  a  printer  of  that  name  that  I  called  on 
several  times,  and  could  not  see,  and  I  saw  Thomas 
the  horse-dealer. 

10.151.  Do  you  employ  him  at  a  salary  ? — He  has 
been  in  my  office  a  fortnight.  He  is  now  in  my 
office. 

10.152.  Did  you  take  him  into  your  office  in  con- 
sequence of  a  previous  promise  ? — Certainly  not ;  and 
I  wonder  at  any  one  suggesting  such  a  question. 

10.153.  Do  you  know  a  voter  of  the  name  of  Smith, 
who  lives  in  Worcester  Street  ? — ^Yes. 

10.154.  Did  you  ever  offer  him  anything  ? — ^Never. 
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10.155.  We  have  beard  from  another  witness  that 
the  municipal  elections  in  this  borougli  create  con- 
siderable  interest  and  excitement  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

10.156.  Are  you  aware  that  money  is  spent  on 
either  side  at  those  elections? — I  believe  there  is 
never  a  contested  election  without  the  expenditure  of 
money. 

10.157.  Do  you  know  where  the  money  comes 
from  ? — Generally  by  subscription. 

10.158.  Do  you  know  of  the  members  for  the 
borough  having  ever  furnished  to  either  side  any  of 
the  money  that  has  been  spent  in  municipal  elections  ? 
— ^I  believe  that  both  members  have  subscribed. 

10.159.  {Mr.  Vauffhan.)  Do  you  know  that  Sir 
Robert  Garden  has  done  so  ? — ^There  was  a  very  severe 
contest  in  which  the  Liberal  candidate  spent  700/.,  I 
think,  and  the  other  candidate  300/.  or  350/.  That 
was  a  contest  between  Eassie  and  Stafford  ;  and,  the 
debts  iremaining  unpaid,  I  made  a  strong  appeal  to  Sir. 
Robert  Garden,  and,  I  think,  he  sent  a  subscription. 
I  will  ascertain  what  it  was. 

10.160.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Is  the  constituency  for 
municipal  elections  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  for 
the  return  of  members  to  Parliament  ? — No,  they 
vary. 

10.161.  I  understand  you  have  not  yet  come  to  a 
final  settlement  of  accounts  with  Sir  Robert  Garden. 


That  most  be  necessarily  postponed  till  Messrs.  Baxter 
and  Rose  send  in  their  account  ? — Yes. 

10.162.  Was  Sir  Robert  Garden  aware  that  a  large 
number  of  messengers  were  employed  in  1857  ? — 
There  were  very  few  messengers  employed,  or  not 
a  great  number. 

10.163.  Was  he  at  all  aware  that  a  great  nmnber  of 
messengers  were  employed  at  the  last  election  ? — No, 
not  at  all.  I  do  not  tlunk  he  was  at  the  comiolftee 
rooms  more  than  twice  during  the  whole  contest. 

10.164.  (Mr.  JVelford).  The  sum  of  1,000/.,  which 
was  mentioned  by  you  to  Mr.  Bernard,  was  fixed  as  to 
amount  by  Mr.  Whithorn,  I  think  you  say  ? — Yes. 

10.165.  Yoa  did  not  enter  into  the  calculation 
yourself  ? — Not  in  any  way  whatever. 

10.166.  As  to  so  much  of  the  money  as  was  spent, 
you  left  that  to  Mr.  Whithorn's  discretion  ? — Yes. 

10.167.  And  you  left  the  mode  of  spending  it  also 
to  his  discretion  ? — ^Yes. 

10.168.  Did  your  clerk,  Griffiths,  go  to  Birminghiim 
to  canvass  any  voter  ? — He  went  to  Birmingham,  but 
I  think  that  was  upon  the  petition. 

10.169.  Before  the  election  ? — He  is  here.  I  rather 
think  he  did  go.  I  thought  it  was  upon  the  petition, 
but  he  did  go. 

10.170.  During  the  following  day  was  Sir  Robert 
Garden  asked  for  more  money  ? — ^Not  a  farthing. 


6  Oct  18S9. 


Thomas  Ghables  Keenk  sworn  and  examined. 


10.171.  (Mr.  Vauffhan).  Are  you  a  voter  for  this 
city  ? — Yes. 

10.172.  Where  do  you  live  ? — At  BuUey. 

10.173.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  last  elec- 
tion ? — ^Mr.  Price  and  Monk. 

10.174.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
Nothing  at  all. 

10.175.  Were  you  offered  any  money  to  vote  on 
the  other  side  ? — No. 

10.176.  You  were  not  offered  any  money  by  any 
person  ? — No. 

10.177.  Were  you  canvassed? — ^Yes,  I  was  can- 
vassed. 

10.178.  Were  you  canvassed  by  Mr.  Ward  ? — Yes. 

10.179.  Were  you  canvassed  by  Mr.  Glutterbuck  ? 
—Yes. 

10.180.  And  you  were  not  offered  by  either  of  those 
gentlemen  anything  for  your  vote  ? — ^No,  I  was  not 
actually  offered  any  money  by  either  party. 

10.181.  You  say  you  were  not  actually  offered  any 
money  ;  was  there  any  approximation  ?  Was  any- 
thing like  an  offer  made  to  you  ?— Not  any  more  than 
I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Glutterbuck  asked  me,  as  to  those 
on  the  other  side,  if  I  was  under  any  obligation  to 
them,  and  I  told  liim  "  No  ; "  and  that  was  all  that 
pa.ssed,  anymore  than  that  he  wanted  me  to  give  him 
a  vote,  and  I  told  him  I  had  promised  the  other  party, 
and  I  should  give  it  to  them. 

10.182.  And  nothing  further  was  said  by  Mr.  Ward 
or  by  Mr.  Glutterbuck  ? — There  was  a  little  more 
said.  I  told  them  I  had  promised  Mr.  Price,  and  he 
wanted  me  to  give  one  to  Mr.  Price  and  one  to  Mr. 
Garden,  and  I  told  him  I  would  not  promise. 

10.183.  Did  you  say  anything  about  having  been 
paid  your  expenses  at  the  election  in  1857  ? — Yes,  I 
think  I  did  say  something  about  that. 

10.184.  Did  you  say  that  you  had  been  paid  your 
expenses  at  the  election  in  1857  by  Alderman  Whit- 
horn ? — I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Whithorn ;  but  to  say 
for  a  certainty  I  could  not  say  who  it  was,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  saw  the  person  before,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  I  have  but  about  once  since. 

10.185.  I  want  to  know  whether,  before  the  last 
election,  you  had  received  your  expenses  at  the  election 


of  1857  from  Alderman  Whithorn,  or  tram  any  other 
person  ? — Yes,  I  did- 

10.186.  How  much  did  yon  receive? — EEalf  a 
sovereign. 

10.187.  When  did  yon  receive  it  ? — That  was  after 
I  had  voted. 

10.188.  After  you  had  voted  in  1859,  do  you  mean? 
— ^No,  not  the  last  election,  the  election  before. 

10.189.  In  1857  you  voted  ?— Yes. 

10.190.  For  whom  did  you  vote  ?— Mr.  Price  and 
Monk. 

10.191.  In  1857?— No,  nx»t  in  1857,  this  last 
election. 

10.192.  Whom  did  you  vote  for  in  1857?— Sir 
Robert  Garden. 

10.193.  And  you  received  upon  that  occasion  half 
a  sovereign  from  Alderman  Whithorn  ? — When  I  voted 
for  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

10.194.  Was  that  for  your  vote  ? — No,  it  was  for 
my  expenses.  I  came  in  nearly  six  miles,  and  walked 
in  and  walked  back  again,  and  I  concluded  that  it 
was  for  the  expense  of  the  journey  and  refreshment. 

10.195.  The  expense  of  walking  ? — Walking  back- 
wards and  forwutls,  and  loss  of  time  and  refresh- 
ment. 

10.196.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  that  money 
was  not  paid  to  you  upon  that  occasion  for  your 
expenses  and  your  vote  ? — It  was  for  my  expenses. 

10.197.  For  your  expenses  and  for  your  vote? — 
No,  I  did  not  consider  it  was  for  my  vote  at  alL 

.  10,198.  Did  you  consider  that  you  would  have 
received  half  a  sovereign  upon  that  occasion  if  yon 
had  not  had  a  vote  ? — Gertainly  not.  I  should  not 
hare  been  required  there. 

10.199.  At  the  last  election  in  1859  you  received 
nothing  for  your  vote  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

10.200.  (Mr.  Welford.)  When  did  you  see  Mr. 
Ward  last  ? — ^Do  yon  mean  previous  to  the  election 
or  now  ? 

10.201.  Previous  to  that  day  ? — ^I  do  not  recollect 
seeing  him  since  the  election,  not  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

10.202.  Were  you  promised  anything  in  1857  ?•— 
No. 


T.  C.  JtNM. 


Edwabd  Shaspe  sworn  and  examined. 

10.203.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  live  at  Stonehouse,         10,205.  Do  you  remember  before  the  last  election 
I  believe  ? — Yes.  canvassing  Mr.  Taylor  ? — ^Yes. 

10.204.  And  you  are  a  timber  merchant,  are  you         10,206.  He  lives  at  the  Pheasant,  does  he  not?— 
not  ? — ^Yes.  Yes. 

Gg2 


E.  Skarpe. 
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£.Sharpe. 
6  Oct  Uii. 


10.207.  At  Starerton  ?— Yes. 

10.208.  You  canvassed  him  for  his  vote  ? — ^For  his 
vote. 

10.209.  For  Sir  Eobert  Garden  ?— For  Sir  Robert 
Garden. 

10.210.  How  many  sets  of  beech  did  you  offer  him 
for  his  vote  ?— Not  one. 

10.211.  You  mean  to  swear  that  ? — I  do. 

10.212.  Did  you  offer  him  anything  for  his  vote  ?— 

I  did  not  ;  the  conversation  turned  on  bed  wood.     I 

had  been  supplying  Taylor  for  some  years  previous 

with  beech  bed  wood ;  when  I  called  on  him  to  canvass 

him  for  his  vote,  he  began  to  inquire  whether  I  had 

beech  wood  for  sale,  which  we  always  have  in  stock. 

I  said,  "You  do  not  expect  that  I  am  coming  here  to 

"  offer  yon  beech  wood  for  your  vote."     "  Well,  sir,"' 

he  said,  "  I  suppose  you  are  come  here  for  that  pur- 

"  pose,"  or  something  to  that  effect,  "  but  it  is  of  no 

"  use  for  you  to  offer  me  anything  for  my  vote  unless 

"  you  offer  me  a  good  sum ; "  and  he  held  up  his 

hands  in  this  position  {holding  up  ten  fingers).     I 

said,  "I  do  not  know  what  you  "  mean  by  that," 

he  said,   "Ten,"  I  said,  "  I  do  not  "  understand 

what  that  means  ;"  "Ten  pounds,"  he  said,  "  and 

I  have  been  offered  that  besides "  {holding  up  five 

fingers).    I  said,  "  If  that  is  the  case,  I  cannot  "  do 

anything  for  you."   I  said,  "What  do  you  expect 

for  your  vote  if  you  promise  it  to  me? "  he  said, 

"I  should  not  take  less   than  a  hundred  sets,  but 

"  you  ought    to   give   me    a    hundred  and    fifty." 

Well,  I  told  him  I  could  do  no  such  thing,  that  I 

could  send  him  a  hundred  sets,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 

sets  if  he  wanted  them,  but  that  I  should   expect 

payment  for  them  in  due  time,  the  same  as  I  had  had 

before.     "  If  those  are  your  conditions,"  he  said,  "  I 

"  shdl  not  promise  to  vote  for  your  friend."    I  said, 

«  I  will  see  you  to-morrow  (that  would  be  the  day 

"  of  polling  in   Gloucester),  where  will  you  meet 

"  me?"  He  said,  "  At  the   Black  Dog,  in  North- 

"  gate  Street."    I  said,  "  Very  well,  I  will  meet  you 

"  there,  and  we  will  talk  the  matter  over." 

10,213.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  you  did  not 
offer  him  any  sets  of  beech-wood  to  vote  for  Sir 


Bobert  Garden  ? — I  did  not  offer  him  one  set  under 
any  circumstances. 

10.214.  You  did  not  offer  him  thirty  sets  of  beech- 
wood  ? — I  did  not. 

10.215.  Did  he  not  say  he  should  require  fifty  sets? 
— He  never  made  any  such  remark  ;  he  said, "  I  shall 
want  a  hundred  and  fifty  sets  for  my  vote." 

10.216.  {Mr.  Welford.)  .What  is  the  value  of  a  set 
of  beech  ? — Three  shillings  and  sixpence  a  set  is  what 
I  had  been  charging  him  two  years  past  ;  the  value 
of  150  sets  would  have  been  26/.  5s.  During  the  time 
I  was  in  conversation  with  him  in  his  own  room,  his 
good  lady  (his  wife)  came  in,  and  she  said,  "  If  you 
"  have  made  a  bargain  with  my  husband  to  vote  for 
"  you,  he  shall  not  vote  for  you  unless  you  give  me  a 
"  silk  dress  as  well."  I  said,  "  Why,  ma'am,  you  look 
"  very  well  in  your  dress,  will  you  allow  me  to  look  at 
"  your  daughter's  ?"  I  met  Taylor  the  next  day,  the 
day  of  polling,  and  he  said,  "It  is  of  no  use  you 
"  saying  anything  to  mo,  for  I  have  done  very  well ; 
"  I  shall  vote  opposite  to  you,  for  Price  and  Monk." 


he  say  what  he  got 
■  I  have  done  very 


10.217.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did 
for  his  vote  ? — No  ;  he  saiil, 
well." 

10.218.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  received  10/.? 
— ^He  did  not  tell  me  what  he  had  received  ;  he  said 
he  was  very  well  satisfied. 

10.219.  You  deny  then  altogether  that  you  made 
him  any  offer  for  his  vote  ? — I  made  him  no  distinct 
offer  of  anything. 

10.220.  Nor  any  promise  ? — None  whatever. 

10.221.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  did  not  make  him 
any  offer  i«  consequence  of  the  exorbitancy  of  his 
demand  ? — I  had  no  thought  of  making  him  any  offer 
at  all.     I  had  no  authority  to  do  so^ 

10.222.  If  he  had  been  more  reasonable  in  his 
demand  you  would  have  made  hiih  an  offer,  would 
you  not? — No,  I  should  not.  I  should  have  sold  him 
the  beech,  and  expected  him  to  pay  for  it. 

10.223.  Might  what  you  said  to  him  have  led  him 
to  believe  that  you  did  mean  to  make  him  an  offer? — 
Well,  it  may,  but  I  did  not  intend  to  make  him  an 
offer  of  a  single  set,  or  to  make  him  an  offer  of  the 
value  of  a  shilling. 


J.  FraH 


John  Frail  sworn  and  examined. 


10,224.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  live  at  Shrewsbury, 
I  believe  ? — ^I  do. 

10,226.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Clarke  ?— I  think  I  do. 

10.226.  He  is  a  person  employed  to  go  about  and 
manage  or  take  part  in  elections,  is  he  not? — I  beg 
your  pardon. 

10.227.  Is  he  employed  to  go  about  to  places  where 
elections  are  going  on,  and  take  part  in  them  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  ;  1  never  employed  him  myself. 

10.228.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  his  ordinary 
employment  ? — I  know  two  persons  named  Clarke. 

10.229.  Do  you  know  John  Clarke  who  was  ex- 
amined before  tibe  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
touching  the  Gloucester  election  ? — I  was  not  present 
at  his  examination. 

10.230.  Do  you  know  Richard  Thompson  ? — I  be- 
lieve I  do ;  but  I  was  not  present  when  he  was 
examined  either. 

10.231.  But  you  know  a  man  named  Richard 
Thompson  ? — ^I  know  a  man  named  Thompson,  but 
whether  his  name  is  Richard,  John,  or  Thomas,  I  do 
not  know. 

10.232.  Is  he  an  old  man  with  a  red  face  ? — With 
a  red  face  and  glasses  ;  I  know  him. 

10.233.  Do  you  know  a  person  named  John  Clarke, 
who  is  or  was  a  friend  of  that  man  Thompson  ? — I 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  friendship  that  existed  be- 
tween them. 

10.234.  Do  you  know  a  person  who  was  intimate 
or  acquainted  vrith  him  ? — I  know  two  men  named 
Clarke,  and  I  believe  they  are  both  of  them  named 
John  ;  the  one  is  a  sbprt  man,  and  the  other  is  a 


stout,  stronger,  and  taller  man.  Each  of  those  men, 
I  believe,  was  formerly  employed  by  Mr.  Croucher, 
and  I  have  seen  them  with  Mr.  Croucher  some  very 
many  years  ago. 

10.235.  Did  you  see  cither  of  those  John  Clarkes 
during  the  last  election  for  the  city  of  Gloucester  ? — 
I  never  did. 

10.236.  Were  you  at  the  Wellington  Inn  during  the 
last  election  week  at  Gloucester  ? — Certainly  not ;  I 
never  was  in  the  city  of  Gloucester  in  my  life  until 
last  night. 

10.237.  You  never  were  ? — Never. 

10.238.  Then  if  John  Clarke  has  stated  that  he 
saw  you  there  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  in  the  week 
of  the  election  at  Gloucester,  is  that  untrue  ? — Quite 
so. 

10.239.  Had  you  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
providing  or  being  the  means  of  conveying  any  money 
to  Gloucester  during  the  last  election  ? — Certainly  not, 

10.240.  Were  you  at  the  railway  station  at  Glouces- 
ter during  the  election  ? — I  was  not ;  I  was  in  my 
own  town  during  the  time  of  the  election,  and  for  a 
fortnight  before. 

10.241.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  never  passed  through  Gloucester  by  railway 
during  the  election  ? — ^I  passed  through  by  railway 
on  my  way  from  Bath  and  Bristol  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  but  never  further  than  the  railway  station 
was  I  in  the  city  at  any  time. 

10.242.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Were  you  in  any  way  con- 
cerned in  the  last  Gloucester  election  ?— In  no  way 
whatever,  not  in  any  shape  or  form. 
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James  Asiiiieadb  sworn  and  examined. 


10.243.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  yon  live  ? — At 
Minsterworth. 

10.244.  What  are  you  ? — A  labourer. 

10.245.  Are  you  a  freeman  of  the  city  ?— Yes. 

10.246.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  Inst  election? 
— Ciffden. 

10.247.  In  1859  ?— Yes. 

10.248.  Did  you  give  him  a  plumper  ? — Yes. 

10.249.  How  much  did  you  get  for  your  vote? — 
Nothing  at  all. 

10.250.  How  much  do  you  get  a  day  ? — Twenty- 
pence  a  day  for  my  labour. 

10.251.  Do  you  know  Mr.  John  Ward  ?— Yes  ;  I 
have  known  him  the  last  four  or  iiro  years. 

10.252.  Did  Mr.  Ward  offer  you  51.  for  your  vote  ? 
— No,  he  did  not. 

10.253.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  ?— I  can  swear 
it 

10.254.  Did  Clutterbuck  offer  you  5/.  for  your  vote? 
— No,  he  did  not. 

10.255.  Did  no  person  offer  you  any  money  for 
your  vote  ?— No,  he  did  not. 

10.256.  Not  on  either  side  ? — No ;  on  the  other  side 
they  offered  me  9/.— 10/. 

10.257.  Did  Mr.  Henley  offer  you  anything  ? — Yes, 
10/. 

10.258.  And  yon  did  not  take  it  ? — ^No,  I  did  not. 

10.259.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  were  not 
offered  any  money  or  paid  any  money  to  give  your 
vote  for  Sir  Robert  Carden  by  any  person  at  all  ? — 
No,  I  was  not. 

10.260.  Neither  by  Mr.  Ward  nor  by  Mr.  Clutter- 
buck,  nor  by  anybody  else  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

10.261.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Ward  at  all  to-day  ? — 
I  saw  him  at  the  Cross. 

10.262.  Where  do  yon  come  from  now  to  this 
court  ? — Minsterworth. 

10.263.  Have  you  been  to  a  public-house  with  him? 
— ^I  saw  him  at  the  public-house  ;  I  went  to  the  Grey- 
hound. 

10.264.  Have  yon  been  at  the  Greyhound  with  Mr. 
Ward  ?— With  Mr.  Ward  ? 

10.265.  That  is  my  question  ? — Not  along  with  Mr. 
Ward.  I  saw  Mr.  Ward  at  the  Cross,  and  then  went 
to  the  Greyhound. 

10.266.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Ward  at  the  Grey- 
hound ? — ^I  cannot  say  I  have  not  seen  him  there. 

1(^267.  Can  you  say  you  did  not  ? — ^No,  I  cannot. 

10.268.  Did  you  not  see  Mr.  Ward  at  the  Grey- 
hound to-day  ? — Well,  I  saw  him  ;  I  was  in  the  room  ; 
I  saw  him  come  there  to  the  Greyhound. 

10.269.  You  saw  Mr.  Ward  at  the  Greyhound  to- 
day ? — ^Yes. 

10.270.  What  made  you  say  just  now  you  did  not 
see  Mr.  Ward  at  the  Greyhound  ?— I  saw  Mr.  Ward 
I  says  to-day. 

10.271.  What  made  you  say  you  did  not  see  Mr. 
Ward  at  the  Greyhound  ? — {No  atutcer.) 

10.272.  Answer  the  question  ? — Well,  I  saw  Mr. 
Ward  in  the  street. 

10.273.  What  made  you  say  yon  did  not  see  Mr. 
Ward  at  the  Greyhound  ? — I  saw  him  as  he  passed 
by  the  door,  but  I  could  not  say  any  more. 

10.274.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  did  not  see 
Mr.  Ward  in  the  Greyhound  ? — I  saw  him  come  to 
the  door,  but  I  never  saw  him  after  he  came  to  the 
door. 

10.275.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  did  not  go 
to  the  Greyhound  with  Mr.  Ward  ? — No,  I  did  not, 
not  with  Mr.  Ward. 

10.276.  Did  Mr.  Ward  go  to  the  Greyhound  before 
you  ? — I  cannot  say. 

10.277.  Was  Mr.  Ward  at  the  Greyhound  when 
you  went  there  ? — I  was  in  the  room  and  I  saw  him 
there. 

10.278.  You  saw  Mr.  Ward  when  you  went  in  ?— 
After  I  was  in  there. 


10.279.  In  what  room  was  Mr.  Ward  ? — I  do  not 
know  in  what  room  he  went  into. 

10.280.  You  swear  that  you  do  not  know  into  what 
room  he  went  ? — Yes. 

10.281.  Yon  swear  yon  do  not  know  in  what  room 
you  saw  him  ? — No. ' 

10.282.  In  what  room  were  you  yourself  ? — I  was 
up  in  the  long  room,  I  was  ;  they  call  it  the  dining 
room. 

10.283.  Was  that  the  room  in  which  Mr.  Ward 
was  ?  No,  it  is  not. 

10.284.  What  room  was  he  in  ? — I  saw  him  at  the 
door. 

10.285.  Inside  the  house  ? — He  was  outside  the 
door. 

10.286.  When  you  were  in  the  long  room  did  you 
not  see  Mr.  Ward  in  the  house  ? — I  did  not  see  him 
when  I  was  in  the  long  room. 

10.287.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  see  him  ? — 
When  I  was  in  the  long  room,  of  course  I  could  not 
swear  where  the  man  went  to ;  I  saw  him  down  there 
at  the  door. 

10.288.  Have  you  dined  to-day  ? — ^No,  I  have  not. 

10.289.  Have  you  had  no  dinner  at  all  ?— No,  I 
have  not. 

10.290.  You  have  had  no  dinner  ?— No. 

10.291.  Have  you  had  anything  at  all  to  drink  ? — 
I  had  a  pint  of  beer  at  my  own  expense. 

10.292.  Just  attend  ;  will  you  swear  that  you  have 
not  dined  in  Gloucester,  with  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Mayscy, 
and  Mr.  Franklin  ? — ^No,  I  have  not. 

10.293.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Maysey  ? — ^I  have  seen 
the  roan. 

10.294.  You  know  him  by  sight  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

10.295.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Franklin  by  sight  ? — 
No,  I  do  not. 

10.296.  Do  you  swear,  that  you  have  not  dined  or 
taken  refreshment  in  company  with  Mr.  Ward  and 
Mr.  Maysey  ? — I  have  not  taken  any  refreshment 
with  Mr.  Ward  nor  with  Mr  Maysey ;  all  that  I  have 
taken,  I  have  taken  standing  up  by  myself. 

10.297.  You  have  had  no  refreshment  with  either 
of  them  ?— No. 

10.298.  And  you  swear  that  Mr.  Ward  was  not  in 
the  Greyhound  while  you  were  there  ? — Not  in  the 
room,  I  do  not  say  whether  he  was  in  the  house  or 
not. 

10.299.  Do  you  mean  to  swcnr  that  Ward  was  not 
in  the  Greyhound  while  you  were  there  and  that  you 
did  not  see  him  there  ? — I  saw  Mr.  Ward  whilst  I 
was  in  the  room. 

10.300.  How  long  had  you  been  at  the  Grey- 
hound?— About  half  an  hour. 

10.301.  At  what  time  did  you  come  to  Gloucester  ? 
— I  received  my  summons  this  morning  at  eleven 
o'clock. 

10.302.  At  what  time  did  you  come  into  Glouces- 
ter ? — It  was  very  near  one  o'clock  when  I  came  to 
Gloucester. 

10.303.  Did  you  go  to  the  Greyhound  upon  your 
coming  into  Gloucester  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

10.304.  Where  did  you  go  before  you  went  to  the 
Greyhound  ? — I  stood  at  the  Cross. 

10.305.  How  long  did  you  stand  there  ? — About  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

10.306.  WTiilst  you  were  standing  there  did  you  see 
Mr.  Ward?— No,  I  did  not. 

10.307.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Maysey  ? — ^No. 

10.308.  Where  did  you  go  to  when  you  left  the 
Cross  ? — I  went  from  there  to  the  Greyhound. 

10.309.  In  going  to  the  Greyhound  did  you  see 
Mr.  Ward  ? — ^I  saw  Mr.  Ward  come  to  the  door  ;  I 
did  not  go  along  with  Mr.  Ward. 

10.310.  Were  you  standing  at  the  door  ? — No,  I 
was  not. 

10.311.  When  he  came  ? — ^No,  I  was  not ;  I  was 
sat  down  in  the  room  having  some  bread  and  cheese 
when  Mr,  Ward  <}&me  to  the  door. 

Gg  3 


J.  Ashmeade. 
6  Oct.  1839. 
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J.  Athmeade.         10,312.  Did  he  come  into  the  room  into  which  you 

were  ? — Yes,  after  I  had  had  my  refreshment. 

6  Oct  1859.         10,313.  He  did  come  into  the  room  after  you  had 
'  had  your  refreshment  ? — ^Yes. 

10.314.  How  long  did  he  stay  in  the  room  ? — ^About 
two  minutes. 

10.315.  Then  he  was  in  the  room  in  which  you 
were  ;  how  came  you  to  swear  ju»t  now  that  he  was 
not  in  the  room  in  which  you  were? — ^I  told  you 
before  that  I  saw  him  ;  he  came  into  the  room,  land 
was  not  there  two  minutes. 

10.316.  How  came  you  just  now  to  say  that  he 
was  not  in  the  room  in  which  you  were? — {No 
antwer.) 

10.317.  Answer  the  question.  Can  you  answer  the 
question  ? — I  told  you  that  I  saw  Mr.  Ward  there  ; 
he  came  into  the  room. 

10.318.  You  said  before,  in  answer  to  a  question 
which  I  put  to  you,  that  he  was  not  in  the  room  in 
which  you  were  ;  now  you  have  said  that  he  was  in 
the  room  ? — That  was  after. 

10.319.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr. 
Ward  ?— No. 

10.320.  No  conversation  at  all  ? — No. 

10.321.  Did  he  not  say  a  word  to  you  about  your 
coming  here  ? — No. 

10.322.  Did  he  not  ask  who  you  were  ? — ^No,  he 
did  not. 

10.323.  Not  why  you  had  come  to  Gloucester  ? — 
No. 

10.324.  Not  a  word  about  it  ? — No. 

10.325.  Did  he  give  you  anything  to  eat  or  drink  ? 
—No. 

10.326.  Nothing  at  all  ? — ^No,  nothing  at  all. 

10.327.  He  gave  you  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  ? — 
No. 

10.328.  Was  Mr.  Maysey  in  the  room  ? — ^Yes, 
Maysey  was  in  the  room. 

10.329.  Waa  he  in  the  room  at  the  Greyhound  at 
the  same  time  as  Mr.  Ward  was  there  ? — Mr.  Maysey 
was,  but  Mr.  Ward  never  mentioned  anything  about  it. 

10.330.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  did  not  speak 
to  either  Mr.  Ward  or  Mr.  Maysey  ? — I  spoke  to  Mr. 
Maysey. 

10.331.  Did  Mr.  Maysey  speak  to  you  ? — Yes,  he 
did. 

10.332.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — He  asked  me 
how  I  did  do. 

10.333.  What  did  he  say  after  that  ? — Nothing  at 
aU. 

10.334.  That  was  aU.  that  was  said  ? — Yes. 

10.335.  Did  he  say  nothing  about  your  coming  hero  " 
to  give  evidence  ? — No. 

10.336.  Not  a  word  about  it  ? — ^No. 

10.337.  Did  he  tell  you  not  to  say  anything  about 
Mr.  Ward  having  offered  you  any  money  ? — No. 

10.338.  Not  a  word  about  it  ? — ^No. 

10.339.  When  did  you  last  see  Mr.  Ward  at  your 
house  ? — ^I  cannot  say  when  it  was. 

10.340.  Aye  ? — I  cannot  say. 

10.341.  Was  it  before  or  after  the  election  ? — I  saw 
him  there  before  the  election. 

10.342.  How  long  before  tJte  election  ? — It  was 
about  the  5th  of  April  or  the  6th  of  April  that  I  saw 
him. 

10.343.  He  came  to  your  house  more  than  once  ? — 
Only  once. 

10.344.  Did  he  come  to  you  about  your  vote  ? — 
Yes. 

10.345.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  he  did  not  offer  you 
any  money  for  your  vote  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

10.346.  He  did  not  offer  you  anything  ? — ^No,  he 
did  not. 

10.347.  How  did  you  vote  in  1857  ? — ^I  never  re- 
ceived anything  at  ul  in  1857  ;  and  before  I  would 
vote  for  the  yellow  party  I  would  have  my  head 
chopped  off ;  I  want  churches,  not  chapels. 

10.348.  How  did  you  vote  at  the  election  in  1857  ? 
— I  voted  for  Garden  ;  I  gave  him  a  plumper. 

10.349.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vot^  then  ? — 
Nothing  at  all. 


10.350.  At  the  election  of  1857  you  say  you  got 
nothing  for  your  vote  ? — No. 

10.351.  Do  you  knov  the  wife  of  Samuel  Vaile  ?— 
I  have  seen  her. 

10.352.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  she  did  not 
give  you  3/.  at  that  election  ? — I  can  swear  that  she 
never  gave  me  3/.  at  all. 

10.353.  You  swear  that  she  never  gave  you  3/.  at 
the  Upper  G«orge  ? — ^No,  she  did  not. 

10.354.  Did  your  wife  give  you  3/.  ? — No,  she  did 
not. 

10.355.  Either  before  or  after  that  election  ? — 
No. 

10.356.  Nor  at  that  election  ? — No,  she  did  not. 

10.357.  You  did  not  receive  any  money  yourself  ? 
— ^I  did  not. 

10.358.  You  swear  you  received  none  from  the 
wife  of  Samuel  Vaile  ? — I  never  had  any  money  from 
her. 

10.359.  You  never  received  any  money  from  any- 
body at  that  election? — I  did  not. 

10.360.  Not  a  fraction  ?-No. 

10.361.  And  do  yon  still  persist  that  you  received 
no  money  at  all  for  your  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — 
No,  I  did  not. 

10.362.  You  were  offered  lOA,  you  say,  by  Mr. 
Henley  for  your  vote  ? — Yes. 

10.363.  And  that  you  refused  to  take  ? — ^Yes. 

10.364.  And  you  receive  twenty-pence  a  day  as 
wages  as  a  labourer  ? — Yes. 

10.365.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  see  Mr.  Ward 
last  Friday  ? — ^I  saw  him  in  the  street. 

10.366.  Did  you  speak  to  him  ? — ^I  said  good 
morning  to  him. 

13.367.  Did  you  say  anything  else? — No. 

10.368.  You  swear  that,  do  you  ? — I  saw  Mr.  Ward 
here  in  Gloucester,  and  I  said  good  morning  to  him. 

10.369.  Did  you  say  anything  else  to  him  ? — He 
asked  me  how  I  was. 

10.370.  What  else  ?— What  els©  ? 

10.371.  What  else  did  he  say  to  yon?— -Why, 
nothing  at  all. 

10.372.  What  else  did  he  say  to  you  ?— He  asked 
me  how  I  were. 

10.373.  Did  he  say  anything  else  ?— No,  be  did  not. 

10.374.  You  swear  that  ?— Yes. 

10.375.  Did  he  say  anything  about  your  coming 
here  as  a  witness  ? — No,  be  did  not. 

10.376.  You  swear  that  ?— Yes,  I  will. 

10.377.  Did  you  receive  any  money  at  the  last 
election  ? — ^No. 

10.378.  Did  your  wife  receive  any  ? — ^No. 

10.379.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  expenses  ?— 
I  paid  all  my  own  expenses. 

10.380.  Who  repaid  you  ?— Nobody  at  alL 

10.381.  Did  you  receive  anything  before  the  elec- 
tion ?— No,  I  did  not. 

10.382.  Did  Mr.  Ward  say  to  you  that  he  hoped 
you  had  done  well  with  what  you  had  received  ? — No, 
he  did  not. 

10.383.  Did  he  say  anything  like  it  ?— No. 

10.384.  Did  you  find  any  money  about  your  house 
about  the  election  time  ?— No. 

10.385.  Did  your  wife  find  any?— No. 

10.386.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

10.387.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Were  you  ever  promised 
any  money  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

10.388.  Never  at  any  time?— No. 

10.389.  You  have  always  voted  Blue,  have  you  ? — 
Yes,  I  am  Blue  to  the  heart  now. 

10.390.  Do  you  think  you  deserve  to  be  paid  for 
your  vote  ? — No,  nor  no  one  else  ought  not  to  that 
votes  true-hearted,  let  them  vote  which  side  they 
have  got  a  mind  to. 

10.391.  You  say  you  received  a  summons  to  attend 
here  this  morning  at  1 1  o'clock  ? — At  half  past  ten. 

10.392.  How  far  do  you  live  from  Gloucester  ? — 
Three  miles. 

10.393.  When  did  you  set  out  to  walk  here  ? — ^I 
was  at  work. 
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10.394.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  walk  into 
Gloucester  ? — An  hour  and  a  half. 

10.395.  Had  you  anything  to  drink  before  you  left 
home  this  morning  ? — No. 

10.396.  How  much  have  you  had  since  you  have 
been  in  Gloucester ;  one  pint  of  ale. 

10.397.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  that  is  all 
you  have  had  to-day  ? — ^Yes. 

10.398.  One  pint  of  ale  ? — Yes,  besides  tea  and 
coffee. 

10.399.  I  think  you  said  that  you  met  Mr.  Ward 
at  the  Cross  ? — Was  that  Friday  ? 

10.400.  No,  to-day.  Did  you  not  say  you  met  Mr. 
Ward  at  the  Cross  to-day  ? — Yes,  and  I  saw  him  at 
the  Greyhound  afterwards. 

10.401.  Did  you  walk  with  him  from  the  Cross  to 
the  Greyhound  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

10.402.  That  you  swear  ?— Yes. 


10,403.  {Mr.  fFefford.)  Did  you  walk  after  him?—    j,  AAmtiuk. 


No. 

10.404.  Did  you  go  before  him,  and  did  he  walk 
after  yon  ? — ^I  saw  Mr.  Ward  at  the  Cross,  and  I  went 
from  there  to  the  Greyhound. 

10.405.  {Mr.  FUzgerald.)  Did  Mr.  Ward  go  with 
you  ? — ^No. 

10.406.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Mr. 
Ward  to-day  except  what  you  have  told  us  ? — I  have 
not. 

10.407.  Not  at  any  time  ?— No. 

10.408.  Will  yon  swear  that  he  never  told  you  not 
to  come  here  ? — Yes,  I  will. 

10.409.  Or  Mr.  Maysey  ?— Yes. 

10.410.  Or  anybody  else  ?— No. 

10.411.  Has  anybody  told  you  at  all  what  to  say 
here  ? — ^No. 


6  Oct.  1859. 


Amthont  Gilbgbt  Jonxs  called  and  further  examined. 


10.412.  {Mr.  Vavghan.)  You  are  a  solicitor? — 
I  ana. 

10.413.  Do  you  see  James  Ashmeade  in  court? — 
I  do  not  identify  him  as  James  Ashmeade,  but  my 
impression  is  that  he  is  the  last  witness. 

10.414.  Did  you  see  that  man  {pointing  to  Aih- 
meade)  going  to-day  from  the  Cross  in  Gloucester  to 
the  Greyhound  ? — I  did. 

10.415.  Was  he  walking  alone  ? — He  was  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Ward. 

10.416.  Mr.  John  Ward?— Mr.  John  Ward. 

10.417.  Was  any  other  person  with  them  ? — No  ; 
but  at  a  stated  distance  of  abont  four  or  five  yards 
there  was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Maysey,  (I  do  not 
know  his  christian  name,)  and  another  person  was 
walking  behind  them. 

10.418.  Was  James  Ashmeade  in  company  with 
Mr.  Ward  and  James  Maysey  ? — No,  he  was  in 
company  with  Mr.  Ward,  and  James  Maysey  and 
anoUier  individual  were  walking  behind  them  at  a 
distance  of  about  four  or  five  yards. 

10.419.  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  observing  Ash- 
meade and  Ward  for  some  little  time  ? — During  the 


time  that  I  walked  from  the  Cross  down  to  the  Grey- 
hound. 

10.420.  Were  Ashmeade  and  Ward  walking  as 
though  they  were  strangers,  or  as  though  they  knew 
each  other  ? — ^As  though  they  knew  each  other,  I 
should  infer. 

10.421.  Were  they  talking  to  each  other  ? — Yes, 
they  appeared  to  be. 

10.422.  Did  Ashmeade  go  into  the  Greyhound  ? — 
I  cannot  swear  to  that  fact ;  I  believe  they  did. 

10.423.  I  am  asking  you  first  of  all  as  to  Ashmeade. 
Did  he  go  into  the  Greyhound  ? — I  believe  he  did  ; 
they  could  not  have  separated  ;  they  must  have  gone 
together  into  the  Greyhound. 

10.424.  You  believe  they  both  went  into  the  Grey- 
hound ? — I  believe  they  did. 

10.425.  You  do  not  swear  that  they  did  ? — I  do 
not ;  and  Maysey  and  the  other  man  followed  them. 

10.426.  Did  they  go  into  the  Greyhound  ?— I  have 
the  same  belief  with  reference  to  their  going  in. 

10.427.  About  what  time  was  that  to-day  ? — It 
was  on  my  way  from  the  Court  after  the  adjournment 
this  morning  to  my  office  ;  it  must  have  been  a  little 
after  one  o'clock. 


William  Henlet  called  and  further  examined. 


10.428.  {Mr.  Vaugkan.)  You  are  a  stationer  ?— 
I  am. 

10.429.  Do  you  know  the  witness,  James  Ash- 
meade ? — I  do. 

10.430.  And  do  you  know  Mr.  John  Ward  ? — I  do. 

10.431.  And  James  Maysey  ? — I  do. 

10.432.  Did  you  see  them  to-day  in  the  street  in 
Gloucester  ? — ^I  did. 

10.433.  Was  Ashmeade  walking  by  himself  ? — No. 

10.434.  Was  he  in  company  with  any  one  ? — They 
were  in  conversation  together  at  the  Cross  directly 
facing  the  Post  Office.  Mr.  Franklin,  Maysey,  Ash- 
meade, and  another  person,  who,  I  afterwards  learnt, 
was  of  the  name  of  Drinkwater. 

10.435.  At  what  time  was  that  ? — That  was  imme- 
diately after  the  rising  of  the  Court  at  mid-day. 

10.436.  How  long  were  they  in  conversation  toge- 
ther ? — I  should  think  three  or  four  minutes  ;  it  may 
perhaps  have  been  five  minutes. 

10.437.  Did  you  see  where  they  went  to  from  the 
Cross  ? — I  did  distinctly. 

10.438.  Where  did  they  go  ?— To  the  Greyhound. 

10.439.  Did  they  go  into  the  Greyhound  ?— They 
did. 


A.  G.  Jones. 


10.440.  Did  you  see  them  go  in  ? — I  did.  I  walked 
down  the  Eastgate  Street  as  far  as  the  Gloucester- 
shire Bank,  and  on  my  way  I  saw  them  in  conversa- 
tion half-way  up  the  Greyhound  entry,  and  near  the 
bai;  door.  I  immediately  afterwards  sent  a  person  in 
to  partake  of  some  little  refreshment,  and  to  see  in 
what  part  of  the  house  they  were;  he  is  in  Court,  and 
will  describe  it. 

10.441.  Who  is  that  person  you  sent? — I  do  not 
know  his  name,  but  he  is  the  foreman  of  a  respectable 
establishment  in  Gloucester ;  he  will  speak  for  him- 
self ;  he  is  behind  me  (a  paper  is  handed  to  the 
witness).     I  understand  his  name  is  J.  Maunder. 

10.442.  Do  you  know  how  long  they  remained  in 
the  Greyhound  ? — I  was  waiting  myself  to  see  them 
come  down  to  the  Court  for  at  least  half-an-hour,  and 
I  left  in  expectation  of  their  coming  down  before  me. 

10.443.  For  one  half  hour  they  were  in  the  Grey- 
hound ? — Yes,  at  least  half  an  hour ;  I  swear  to  that. 

10.444.  Did  you  see  them  or  any  of  them  come  out 
of  the  Greyhound  ? — ^No,  I  came  down  to  the  Court, 
and  I  believe,  from  information  I  have  received  in 
Court,  that  they  did  not  come  until  a  messenger 
fetched  them. 


W.  Henley. 


John  Madkdeh  sworn  and  examined. 


10.445.  {Mr.   Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ? — Fore- 
man to  Mr.  Willis,  a  bootmaker  in  Southgate  Street. 

10.446.  Were  you  requested  by  Mr.  Henley  to  go 
into  the  Greyhound  to-day  ? — I  was. 

10.447.  At  what  time  ? — It  was    about  one,  or 
shortly  after  ;  somewhere  about  that  time. 


10.448.  Did  you  go  into  the  Greyhound  ?— Yes. 

10.449.  Did  you  see  the  man  who  has  been 
examined  here,  James  Ashmeade  ? — I  did. 

10.450.  Where  was  he  ? — When  I  first  went  in  he 
was  sitting  by  himself,  and  another  person  had  just 
passed  over  the  room  from  him. 

Gg4 


J.  Maunder. 
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J.  Maunder.       '  10,451.  Whnt  room  was  he  sitting  in  ?— It  is  what 

they  term  the  smokine-room,  s  little  apart  from  the 

6  Oct.  1859.     bar. 

"~""~~  10,452.  Was  he  eating   or  drinking  anything  ? — 

Nothing. 

10.453.  Do  you  know  Mr.  John  Ward  ? — I  do  not. 

10.454.  Do  you  know  James  Maysey  ? — No. 

10.455.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Franklin  ? — No. 

10.456.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  Grey- 
hound ? — I  remained  there  about  half  an  hour  as  near 
as  possible. 

10.457.  While  you  were  there,  was  James  Ashmeade 
joined  by  any  other  persons  ? — Yes,  in  the  first 
instance  he  was  joined  by  one. 

10.458.  Then  after  that?— They  then  had  some 
refreshment,  bread  and  cheese  and  ale. 

10.459.  Do  you  know  who  that  person  was  who  had 
refreshment  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  know  who  it  was. 

10.460.  Should  you  know  him  again  if  you  saw 
him  ? — Yes. 

10.461.  Is  Mr.  Ward  in  court  ?—(J!fr.  Ward.) 
Yes. 

,  10,462.  (^Mr.  Vaughan  to  the  witness.)  Is  that  the 

person  you  saw  {pointing  to  Mr.  Ward)  ? — Yes. 


J.  Ward. 


10,468.  Did  you  see  him  pay  for  the  refreshments  ? 
— ^No. 

10.464.  By  whom  were  they  joined  afterwards? 

This  gentleman  (Mr.  Ward)  was  the  last  that  came  in. 

10.465.  First  of  all  you  say  one  person  came  ? — 
Yes. 

10.466.  Who  joined  afterwards  ? — ^Previous  to 
that,  I  mentioned  there  was  one  person  in  the  room, 
and  he  walked  across  the  room  and  sat  down. 

10.467.  There  was  one  other  person  in  the  room 
before  ? — Yes. 

10.468.  Where  did  he  sit  down  ;  did  he  sit  down 
by  Ashmeade  ? — ^No,  in  the  first  instance  he  sat  down 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 

10.469.  After  that,  did  you  see  any  person  go  in 
and  take  refreshment  ? — No. 

10.470.  You  only  saw  one  person  with  Ashmeade 
in  the  room  having  bread  and  cheese  ? — I  believe  they 
all  partook  of  it. 

10.471.  Did  you  see  them  ? — Yes,  I  was  sitting 
there.  They  certainly  all  partook  of  it  except  the 
last  one  that  came  in.     I  left  at  the  time  he  came  in. 

10.472.  Was  the  person  you  saw  there  in  conversa- 
tion with  Ashmeade  ? — By  whispering  ;  and  he  wrote 
something  on  a  paper. 

10.473.  How  long  did  the  whispering  continue  ? 

Not  above  two  or  three  minutes. 


John  Ward  called  and  further  examined. 


10.474.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  know  James  Ash- 
meade ? — I  do. 

10.475.  Did  you  meet  him  to-day  at  the  Cross  in 
Gloucester  ? — I  saw  him  near  the  Cross. 

10.476.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  ? — I 
had. 

10.477.  Was  James  Maysey  there  ? — He  was  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  not  up  alongside  of  us,  I  think. 

10.478.  Was  he  at  the  Cross  when  you  were 
talking  to  James  Ashmeade  ? — I  could  not  swear  that 
he  was. 

10.479.  Was  Franklin  there  ?  —  He  was  with 
Maysey  I  tliink. 

10.480.  Was  Drinkwater  there  ?— I  think  he  stood 
at  one  corner. 

10.481.  Were  you  altogether  talking  ? — Certainly 
not. 

10.482.  Were  you  the  only  person  talking  to 
Ashmeade  ? — Maysey  and  Franklin  stood  very  near, 
and  I  asked  Ashmeade  if  he  had  had  a  summons  ;  he 
said  he  had.  I  said,  "  Why  did  you  not  come  into 
*'  Gloucester  before  ;"  and  I  said,  "  Will  you  tell  me 
"  if  you  had  money  in  1857  from  any  party."  He 
said,  "  I  had  not."  I  said,  "  Mind  you  tell  the  truth, 
"  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 

10.483.  Did  you  walk  with  him  down  to  the  Grey- 
hound ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief  I  did  not ;  I  would 
not  swear  whether  he  walked  with  me  or  behind. 

10.484.  Did  you  go  into  the  Greyhound? — I  did. 

10.485.  Did  you  go  into  the  Greyhound  with  Ash"- 
meade  ? — I  believe  not. 

•  10,486.  Did  you  go  into  the  Greyhound,  and  go 
into  a  room  where  Ashmeade  was  ? — I  went  into  the 
bar  of  the  Greyhound,  and  Ashmeade  came  into  that 
bar. 

10.487.  Did  you  go  into  a  room  called  the  smoking 
room? — I  did. 

10.488.  Was  Ashmeade  there  ? — Ashmeade  was. 

10.489.  Was  Maysey  there  ? — He  was  afterwards. 
Was  Franklin  there  ? — Yes. 
Was  Drinkwater  there  ? — No. 
Did  you  have  refreshments  ? — Certainly 


10,490 
10,491 
10,492 
not. 
10,493 


Were  refreshments  produced  ? — Certainly 
a  gentleman  who  will  be  here 


not.     I  dined  with 

presently. 

•   10,494.  Was  there  any  bread  and  cheese  produced? 

^Not  while  I  was  there. 

,10,495.  Did  Ashmeade  take  nothing    while  you 
were  there  ?— Nothing  whatever. 

10,496.  Neither  bread,  cheese,  nor  beer  ? — Neither 
bread)  cheete,  tior  beer  to  uy  knowledge.    There  was 


no  bread  and  cheese  while  I  was  there,  nor  did  I  see 
any  beer. 

10.497.  Did  you  pay  anything  ?— I  paid  1«.  6d.  for 
my  dinner,  and  Mr.  George  was  present  at  the  time 
I  paid  it,  and  Thcophilus  Trotter. 

10.498.  At  what  time  did  you  dine? — Half-past 
one. 

10.499.  Was  that  at  the  time  when  Ashmeade  was 
there  ? — That  was  at  the  time  Ashmeade  was  there. 

10.500.  Will  you  swear  you  paid  for  no  refresh- 
ment of  any  sort  for  Ashmeade  ? — ^I  swear  most  dis- 
tinctly that  I  paid  not  one  farthing  more  than  1#.  Gd^ 
which  I  paid  for  my  dinner. 

10.501.  You  swear  that  that  did  not  include  any 

refreshments    of   any  sort    for    Ashmeade  ? Most 

decidedly. 

10.502.  You  were  engaged  in  whispering  to  Ash- 
meade in  that  room  ;  what  did  you  whisper  to  him 
about  ? — I  am  not  aware  I  whispered.  I  told  him  he 
had  better  go  down  to  the  Cour^  and  to  be  careful  to 
tell  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

10.503.  Did  you  think  that  the  man  was  so  un- 
worthy of  belief  that  it  was  necessary  for  you  to 
enjoin  him  to  tell  the  truth  ?— Certainly  not,  but  I 
heard  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Vaile  stating  that  she 
received  3/.  for  him,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  had  any  money.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  not.  I  told  him  if  he  had,  to  say  that  he 
had  the  money. 

10.504.  Do  you  wish  the  Commissioners  to  under- 
stand that  you  did  not  say  anything  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  him  to  give  false  evidence  here 
to-day  ? — I  swear  it  most  positively. 

10.505.  You  did  not  say  anything  of  the  sort  ? 

Nothing  of  the  sort. 

10.506.  You  swear  that  you  have  not  been  tamper- 
ing with  him  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  say 
what  is  not  true  ? — I  swear  most  positively  that  I 
asked  him  to  come  here  and^tell  the  truth. 

10.507.  Can  you  give  any  reason,  except  that 
which  you  have  already  given,  why  it  became  neces- 
sary for  you  to  see  him  when  you  knew  that  he  had 
received  a  summons  to  attend  here,  and  give  evi- 
dence ? — The  meeting  I  had  with  him  was  accidental. 

10.508.  I  did  not  ask  that  question.  Can  you  give 
any  reason  why  it  was  necessary  for  you  to  see  him 
and  talk  to  him  with  regard  to  the  evidence  he  was 
to  give  here  ?— I  am  not  aware  that  I  did  go  to  see 
him  or  talk  to  him  with  regard  to  any  evidence  he 
was  to  give  here.  I  saw  him  in  the  street,  and  it  was 
an  accidental  affair  my  going  into  the  room.  I  wanted 
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to  see  the  "Times  "  newspaper,  to  see  if  there  was  any 
account  of  some  betting  in  that  paper  in  consequence 
of  an  occurrence  which  took  place  here. 

10,309.  Was  it  necessary  that  these  persons  should 
accompany  you  to  the  Greyhound  ? — I  went  into  the 
commercial  room  to  dine  with  Mr.  Theophilus  Trotter, 
and  asked  Mr.  Maysey  to  remain  in  the  smoking  room 
while  I  had  my  dinner. 

10.510.  Did  you  go  over  to  see  that  man  Ashmeade 
at  his  house  on  Friday  last  ? — I  did  not. 

10.511.  That  you  swear  ? — I  swear  it. 

10.512.  You  deny  that  you  said  anything  at  all  to 
Ashmeade  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to 
give  false  testimony  before  the  Commissioners? — I 


wear  most  positively  that  I  told  him  to  come  here 
and  tell  the  truth. 

{Mr.  Vaughan  to  the  Witness.)  I  strongly  recom- 
mend you  in  future  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
any  of  the  witnesses  that  are  summoned.  Let  them 
come  here  and  give  their  evidence  without  your  en- 
deavouring in  the  slightest  degree  to  influence  their 
testimony  ;  and  do  not  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  sort 
of  testimony  they  are  to  give.  We  shall  be  able  to 
judge  for  ourselves  as  to  their  testimony.  I  recom- 
mend you  not  to  interfere  with  them  any  further ; 
and  if  we  find  that  any  further  interference  is  at- 
tempted, we  shall  be  obliged  to  take  further  notice 
ofit. 


J.Ward. 
6  Oct  I8S9. 


Benjamin  Towksend  sworn  and  examined. 


B.  TowHtdtd. 


10.513.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Whatareyou?— A  cabinet- 
maker. 

10.5 14.  Where  do  you  live?— At  the  Old  Spa  House, 
Westgate  Street. 

10.515.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  Mr.  Biggs 
at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

10.516.  For  what  purpose  did  you  receive  it  ? — I 
received  it  on  purpose  to  give  to  a  party  for  his  vote. 

10.517.  What  was  the  name  of  that  person  ? — Vick. 

10.518.  What  was  ho  ?— A  baker. 

10.519.  Where  did  he  live?— In  Westgate  Street,— 
I  could  not  exactly  tell  you  the  number, — nearly  oppo- 
site this  Shire  Hall. 

10.520.  What  money  was  it  that  you  received  ? — 
Five  sovereigns. 

10.521.  Did  you  give  it  to  Vick  ? — Yes. 

10.522.  For  whom  was  he  to  vote  in  consequence  ? 
—For  Price  and  Monk. 

10.523.  Did  he  vote  for  them  ?— Yes. 


10.524.  Did  Vick  apply  to  you  for  the  money,  or 
to  get  him  the  money  ? — The  man  was  in  rather  low 
circumstances,  and  I  thought  that  the  money  would 
do  him  good,  and  I  asked  for  it  and  got  it  and  gave  it 
to  him. 

10.525.  For  his  vote  ? — For  his  vote. 

10.526.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Is  he  a  freeman  ?— Yes. 

10.527.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  any  other  money  pass 
through  your  hands  during  the  election  ? — No. 

10.528.  Did  you  pay  anybody  else  ? — ^No. 

10.529.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  else  who  was 
bribed  ? — No. 

10.530.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  election  of 
1857  ? — I  knew  of  the  election,  but  I  had  nothing 
particular  to  do  with  it. 

10.531.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  bribing  voters? 
— No,  I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  bribery  ; 
I  was  always  an  independent  voter. 


Jahes  Buchanan  sworn  and  examined. 


10.532.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  a  solicitor,  I  be- 
lieve ? — Yes. 

10.533.  At  Gloucester  ?— Yes. 

10.534.  Were  you  employed  professionally  for  Sir 
Bobert  Garden  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  I  was. 

10.535.  Were  you  ? — I  am  put  down  as  an  agent 
in  the  accounts. 

10.536.  Is  it  true  or  is  it  not  true  that  you  were  an 
agent  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  it  is. 

10.537.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Were  you  paid  ?— No,  I 
have  not  been  paid. 

10.538.  Do  you  expect  to  be  paid  ? — I  hope  to  be. 

10.539.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  In  what  way  were  you 
employed? — ^I  used  to  go  out  canvassing  with  the 
party  now  and  then  during  the  progress  of  the  elec- 
tion, but  I  did  not  take  a  very  active  part  in  it  I 
used  to  start  from  the  Bell  with  the  party,  and  go 
anywhere  about  with  them  wherever  they  went,  but 
I  did  not  take  any  particular  district. 

10.540.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  arrange- 
ments at  the  committee  room  ? — No,  not  the  slightest. 

10.541.  Did  you  make  returns  of  your  canvass  ? — 
No,  I  did  not  take  out  any  book ;  I  only  went  out 
generally  with  the  party  canvassing,  and  there  were 
a  few  other  persons  that  I  called  on  by  myself. 

10.542.  You  made  no  returns  at  all? — I  might  have 
made  some  returns  if  I  called  on  a  voter. 

10.543.  Did  you  ? — ^I  dare  say  I  did,  but  I  could 
not  answer  for  it. 

10.544.  Did  you  offer  any  money  to  any  person  ? — 
No. 

10.545.  Did  you  give  any  money  to  any  person  ? — 
No. 

10.546.  Did  you  receive  instructions  to  do  so  ? — 
No  ;  the  only  sum  of  money  that  I  gave  away  during 
the  election  was  eightpenee  or  tenpence  to  three  men 
for  some  beer ;  that  is  the  only  money  that  I  ever 
gave  away  during  the  election. 

10.547.  Did  you  receive  instructions  from  anyone 
connected  with  the  committee,  to  report  it  if  you  met 
with  any  persons  whose  votes  might  be  purchased  ? — 
No. 


J.  Buchanati. 


10.548.  Did  you  make  any  such  reports  ?— No. 

10.549.  Did  you  yourself  canvass  any  individual 
Toter  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

10.550.  Who  did  yort  canvass  ? — There  was  John 
Taylor  of  Northgate  Street,  I  canvassed  him,  and  a 
man  named  William  Harris. 

10.551.  What  is  John  Taylor  ?— A  fruiterer, 

10.552.  Who  ebe  did  you  canvass  ? — William 
Harris. 

10.553.  Where  does  he  live  ?— In  Blackfriars. 

10.554.  What  is  he  ? — ^An  engineer. 

10.555.  For  whom  did  they  vote? — They  both 
voted  for  Price  and  Monk — no,  Harris  did  not  vote 
at  all. 

10.556.  And  who  did  Taylor  vote  for  ? — For  Price 
and  Monk,  I  believe,  I  am  not  certain  about  it.  I 
did  not  see  him  vote,  but  he  has  told  me  since  how 
he  voted.  There  may  have  been  one  or  two  others 
that  I  asked  personally  to  vote,  but  I  cannot  recollect 
who  they  were.  • 

10.557.  Did  you  offer  any  inducement  to  John 
Taylor  to  vote  for  Garden  ? — No,  not  the  slightest. 

10.558.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mur- 
rell  ?— I  know  him  by  name. 

10.559.  Did  you  canvass  Murrell  ? — No;  it  was 
another  party  that  canvassed  him. 

10.560.  Who  ?— My  father. 

10.561.  Your  father  canvassed  him  ? — Yes. 

10.562.  Is  your  father  a  solicitor  ? — No. 

10.563.  Did  you  canvass  a  person  named  Merreft  ? 
— No  ;  perhaps  I  may  have  called  upon  him  going 
round  in  the  general  canvass. 

10.564.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Love- 
grove  respecting  either  of  those  persons  whose  names 
I  have  mentioned  ? — No. 

10.565.  Had  you  any  conversation  or  communi- 
cation with  Mr.  Lovegrovo  about  any  voter  in 
Gloucester  ? — ^It  would  be  too  much  to  say  I  might 
not.  I  may  have  made  a  reouurk  about  a  voter,  how 
he  was  going  to  vote  and  so  on,  but  with  regard  to 
anvthing  illegal,  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Hh 
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J.  Buchanan. 
6  Oct  1859. 


10.566.  Did  yon  make  any  communication  to  Mr. 
Lovegrfve  as  to  the  necessity  of  paying  any  persons 
for  their  votes  ? — ^No. 

10.567.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  any  voter  tell  you 
that  he  expected  to  be  paid  ? — Not  that  I  recollect. 

10.568.  Did  any  voter  intimate  that  he  expected 
to  be  paid  ? — Not  that  I  recollect.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  recollection  of  it. 

10.569.  Your  own  exertions  were  not  very  great 
in  the  matter  ? — I  went  round  with  the  party,  and 
I  used  to  be  at  the  committee  room,  and  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  any  voter  that  I  thought  I  could  do 
auything  with  I  went  and  called  on. 

10.570.  But  the  only  persons  you  recollect  having 
canvassed  are  the  two  yon  have  named  ? — No  ;  there 
was  another  man  named  Haviland. 

10.571.  What  did  he  say  ?— He  voted  for  Price 
and  Monk. 


10.572.  Wben  were  you  retained  for  the  Conserva- 
tive party  ? — Wben  the  first  intimation  was  given  that 
there  would  be  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Love- 
grove  told  me  he  should  want  me. 

10.573.  Mr.  Lov^rove  told  yon  you  would  be  re- 
tained professionally  ? — ^I  put  that  construction  upon 
it  He  said  "  I  ^all  want  you  again,"  or  something 
of  that  kind.     I  considered  that  it  was  a  retainer. 

10.574.  And  you  say  you  have  not  been  paid;  have 
yon  sent  in  any  account  ? — Tes. 

10.575.  What  was  the  amount  of  it? — Fifteen 
guineas,  that  included  what  I  did  as  inspector,  and  I 
was  at  the  committee  room  the  previous  night. 

10.576.  You  acted  as  inspector  during  the, elec- 
tion ? — Yes. 

10.577.  You  know  nothing  at  all  about  any  bribery? 
—No. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow,  at  ten  o'clock. 


Eleventh  Day.— 7th  October  1859. 


J.MwreU. 
7  Oct  18S9. 


James  Murbbll  sworn  and  examined. 


10.578.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  keep  the  Prince's 
Plume  ? — Yes. 

10.579.  How  much  money  did  you  receive  ? — I  re- 
ceived 15/. 

10.580.  Prom  whom  ? — Mr.  Biggs. 

10.581.  From  Mr.  Biggs,  the  tobacconist  ? — Yes. 

10.582.  What   other   money   did  you   receive  ? — 
None  else. 

10.583.  Did  you  receive  that  money  from  Mr. 
Biggs  for  the  purpose  of  bribery  ? — Yes. 

10.584.  Did  you  tell  him  so? — I  do  not  know  that 
I  did. 

10.585.  Who  did  you  bribe  ? — Thomas  Ballinger. 

10.586.  What  is  he  ?— A  labourer. 

10.587.  Where  does  he  live  ? — I  believe  he  lives  in 
Alvin  Street. 

10.588.  Is  he  a  freeman  ? — No. 

10.589.  How  much  did  you  give  him? — £10. 

10.590.  For  his  vote  ?— For  his  vote. 

10.591.  For  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes;  for  Price 
and  Monk. 

10.592.  When  did  you  pay  him  that  money  ? — On 
the  morning  of  the  election. 

10.593.  Who    was    the    next    person  ? — Thomas 
Bossom. 

10.594.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — £4. 

10.595.  Where  did  be  live  ? — He  lives  on  the  Pool 
Meadow  estate. 

10.596.  {Mr.  Welford.)   In  what  parish  is  that  ? 
— ^It  is  an  extra-parochial  place,  a  parish  of  itself. 

10.597.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)    What  is   he  ?— A  car- 
penter. 

10.598.  A  freeman  ? — A  freeman. 

10.599.  Did  you  give  him  that  4/.  for  his  vote  ? — 
Yes. 

10.600.  For  Price  and  Monk  ?— For  Price  and 
Monk. 

10.601.  What  did  you  do  with  the  remainder  of 
the  money  ? — ^I  spent  it  in  different  sums,  and  some 


other  to  it ;  perhaps  a  pound,  or  something  of  that 
sort 

10.602.  Out  of  your  own  money  ? — Out  of  my  own 
money. 

10.603.  In  treating  ? — ^Itwas  in  tobacco,  and  grog, 
and  beer. 

10.604.  Did  you  give  that  to  the  voters  ? — ^Yes ; 
some  to  the  voters,  and  some  to  others  ;  whoever  I 
met  with  where  I  was. 

10.605.  Did  you  spend  any  money  in  any  public- 
houses  besides  your  own  house  ? — Yes  ;  I  did  not 
spend  it  in  my  own  house  ;  there  was  nothing  charged 
that  was  had  there. 

10.606.  In  what  houses  did  you  spend  money  ? — 
Some  at  the  Cooper's  Arms,  and  some  at  the  Foun- 
tain. 

10.607.  Did  you  take  people  into  those  difierent 
houses  ? — 'No  ;  I  did  not  take  them  in. 

10.608.  Did  you  go  in  there  yourself  ?— I  went  in 
there  myself. 

10.609.  And  spent  money  among  the  persons  who 
were  there  ? — Yes;  I  met  with  some  one  or  other  who 
asked  me  to  treat  them. 

10.610.  You  paid  for  what  you  had  ? — Yes. 

10.61 1 .  Do  yon  know  of  any  other  cases  of  bribery? 
—No. 

10.612.  Neither  on  the  one  side  nor  on  the  other? 
—No. 

10.613.  Did  you  offer  any  other  money  to  any 
person? — No;  not  that  I  am  aware  of :  I  do  not 
recollect  it  at  the  present  time  ;  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

10.614.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Biggs 
for  the  money,  or  did  he  offer  it  to  you  ? — I  asked  him 
for  it 

10.615.  Had  you  seen  Ballinger  before,  and  the 
other  man  ? — ^Yes. 

10.616.  And  you  asked  him  for  the  money  for  that 
purpose  ? — ^At  the  time. 


J.  Lovtgrovt. 


Joseph  Loveobote  called  and  further  examined. 


10.617.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  understand  you  have 
some  communication  to  make  with  reference  to  the 
evidence  you  gave  yesterday  ? — Yes ;  I  have  come 
thus  early  to  the  Court  to  correct  an  error  in  my  evi- 
dence of  yesterday,  and  it  is  tliis  :  as  I  inlormed  you 
yesterday,  I  received  firom  London  on  the  night  of 
the  election  1,000/. 

10.618.  {Mr.  Welford.)  In  gold  ?— Yes,  in  gold. 


10.619.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  On  the  night  of  the  elec- 
tion ? — On  the  night  of  the  nomination.  Mr.  Whit- 
horn had  400/.  of  that  money. 

10.620.  On  the  same  night  ? — On  the  same  night ; 
and  I  stated  that  on  his  way  to  the  committee  room 
on  the  following  morning  he  had  200/.  more. 

10.621.  £200  more  in  sovereigns  ? — Yes.  Now  as 
to  the  disposal  of  those  moneys  I  did  not  know  and 
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took  no  pains  or  trouble  to  inquire,  inasmuch  as  a 
petition  had  been  decided  upon  ;  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  a  great  deal  had  been  spent  in  bribery  ; 
and  therefore  I  preferred  not  to  inform  myself  of  die 
matter  ;  but  after  the  petitions  were  over,  from  a 
conversation  that  I  had  with  Mr.  Whithorn,  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  400/.  or  500/.  had  been 
spent  in  bribery,  or  at  all  events  that  a  considerable 
sum  had  been  spent,  but  that  there  was  a  sum  to  hand 
over,  subject  to  an  account  being  gone  into  and  ad- 
justed. That  impression  being  upon  my  mind,  and 
that  there  would  be  certainly  400/.  to  receive  back,  I 
yesterday  in  my  evidence  (and  I  cannot  say  how  sorry 
I  have  felt  ever  since  I  gave  that  evidence)  sup- 
pressed the  fact  that  Mr.  Whithorn  had  the  remaining 
400/.  of  the  1,000/.  on  the  morning  of  the  election  ; 
making  up  the  whole  1,000/. 

10.622.  {Mr.  IVelford.)  That  was  on  the  morning 
of  the  election  ? — ^On  the  morning  of  the  election  ; 
and  it  will  be  for  Mr.  Whithorn  to  show  how  he  dis- 
bursed that  sum,  or  to  give  you  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation as  to  its  disposal. 

10.623.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Then  instead  of  Mr. 
Whithorn  having  200/.  only,  he  had  600/.  from  you 
on  the  morning  of  the  election  ? — He  had. 

10.624.  {Mr.  fVelford.)  In  gold  ?— In  gold. 

10.625.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  Aiew  that  yesterday  ? — I  knew  it. 

10.626.  And  the  reason  why  you  did  not  state  it 
yesterday  was  that  you  thought  there  would  be  a 
portion  of  that  money  to  come  back,  and  therefore 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  state  it  ? — At  least 
400/. 

10.627.  Do  you  now  find  from  your  conversation 
with  Mr.  Whithorn  that  no  portion  of  that  400/.  will 
come  back  ? — I  do  not  know  what  portion  will ;  we 
have  not  gone  into  any  account,  and  consequently  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  say  what  portion  will  come 
back. 

10.628.  Finding  that  that  400/.  will  not  come  back, 
you  have  come  here  to  state  it  ? — Yes,  I  have,  at  the 
first  possible  moment;  I  think  it  due  to  the  Court, 
and  due  to  myself,  to  put  myself  right 

10.629.  It  is  an  important  alteration  in  the  evi- 
dence, of  course,  and  it  was  due  to  yourself  to  correct 
it ;  but  you  seem  to  have  laboured  under  an  im- 
pression yesterday  that  that  400/.  need  not  be  dis- 
closed in  consequence  of  your  belief  that  it  was  to 
come  back  ? — It  arose  from  that  fact  I  did  not  want 
to  disclose  a  greater  sum  than  was  positively  neces- 
sary, or  than  I  thought  really  and  seriously  was  ex- 
pended ;  however,  I  think  it  is  quite  right  to  men- 
tion it. 

10.630.  I  suppose  you  have  considered  since  yester- 
day the  evidence  that  you  then  gave  ? — ^1  have,  most 
carefully. 

10.631.  Is  there  any  other  circumstance  that  you 
omitted  to  state  yesterday  which  you  can  disclose  to- 
day ? — There  is  not  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I 
named,  when  I  spoke  as  to  the  accounts  owing  to  the 
public-houses,  two  names,  those  of  Smart  and  Tandy, 
but  they  are  down  in  the  list  that  I  have,  and  I  think 
I  named  them  ;  I  think  I  named  Tandy. 

10.632.  {Mr.  IVelford,)  Where  does  Smart  live  ? 
— ^At  the  Swan  and  Falcon  ;  I  never  saw  the  account, 
and  do  not  even  know  the  amount  of  it. 

10.633.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  particulars  are  you 
prepared  to  give  with  regard  to  that  if  you  have  never 
seen  the  account  ? — I  only  know  it  from  this  circum- 
stance, that  Tandy  and  Smart  called  upon  me  about 
their  accounts  some  two  months  ago,  but  I  never  saw 
the  accounts  ;  I  think  they  were  sent  in  to  Mr.  Whit- 
horn. 

10.634.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  is  Tandy's  address  ? 
— The  Bising  Sun. 

10.635.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  did  they  call  upon 
you  about  ? — ^To  know  when  their  accounts  would  be 
settled. 

10.636.  Do  you  not  know  what  the  amounts  of 
those  accounts  were  ? — No,  neither  of  them. 

10.637.  Are  they   both   unsettled   at  the  present 


moment  ? — As  far  as  I  am  coiicemed  ;  I  did  not  even    J.  Imagnvt* 
know  of  the  contraction  of  either  of  them.  ' 

10,638.  Did  you  know  that  those  two  houses,  the  ^  Oct.  1859. 
Swan  and  Falcon  and  the  Rising  Sun,  were  houses  at 
which  considerable  treating  was  going  on,  on  the  part 
of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — As  to  the  Swan  and  Falcon, 
I  heard  that  some  treating  was  going  on  during  our 
canvass,  and  I  sent  by  Mr.  Maysey  instructions  that  if 
any  beer  or  other  things  were  drawn  and  supplied 
there  we  should  not  pay  for  them. 

10,689.  You  do  not  know  yourself,  do  you,  by 
whose  orders  the  various  items  of  those  unsettled 
accounts  were  contracted  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  you  will 
have  all  the  accounts  put  in  ;  they  have  been  sent  to 
Mr.  Whithorn,  and  he  will  inform  you  of  all  the 
accounts. 

10.640.  That  400/.  which  you  have  now  disclosed 
is  to  be  added  to  the  grand  total  of  the  expenses  of 
the  election  ? — Yea. 

10.641.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  total, 
altogether,  at  the  out«ide,  would  be  about  2,500/.  ? — 
If  Sir  Robert  Garden  pays  this  500/.  ;  if  he  recog- 
nizes this  500/.,  and  if  he  should  recognize  the  1,000/., 
or  at  all  events  say  500/.,  then  his  expenses  would  be, 
as  I  say,  about  2,500/. 

10.642.  And  in  addition  to  that  you  have  to  add 
400/.  ? — No,  the  auditor's  expenses  1,000/.,  extra  ex- 
penses 200/.,  that  is  1,200/.;  and  then  there  is  1,175/. 
to  be  added  to  that. 

10.643.  I  understood  from  you,  that  irrespective  of 
this  sum  of  money,  the  400/.  which  you  have  men- 
tioned this  morning,  the  amount  would  be  in  the  gross 
about  2,500/.,  putting  it,  as  you  said,  at  the  worst? — 
Did  I  say  2,600/.  ? 

10.644.  Yes  ;  first  of  all  yon  said  2,000/.  and  then 
you  said  2,500/.  ?— I  thought  I  limited  it  to  2,000/. 

10.645.  £2,000  independently  of  the  500/.  s6nt  to 
Mr.  Whithorn  ? — ^I  think  you  misunderstood  me  ;  1 
can  tell  you  in  a  moment  what  the  total  would  be, 
1,000/.,  200/.,  and  1,175/  ;  that  would  be  2,375/.,  and 
then  I  take  it  in  round  numbers  at  2,500/. 

10.646.  {Mr.  Welford.)  With  the  accounts  out- 
standing ? — As  to  ray  fee  it  would  not  be  taken  into 
the  account. 

10.647.  You  exclude  that  ?— Yes. 

10.648.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand how  you  make  your  calculation  ;  the  account 
sent  in  to  the  auditor  amounts  to  1,021/.  10«.  \\d.  ? 
— That  is  right. 

10.649.  Since  that  there  is  an  account,  not  included 
in  the  auditor's  account,  for  what  you  consider  legal 
expenses,  amounting  to  200/.  18«.  id.  ? — ^Yes. 

10.650.  There  was  a  sum  of  175/.  paid  to  Mr. 
Whithorn  ?— £170. 

10.651.  Paid  to  Mr.  Whithorn  before  the  election  ? 
— Yes,  and  1,000/.  since ;  1,000/.  at  the  election. 

10.652.  That  is  all  ?— That  is  all,  and  then  the 
difference  would  be  on  the  outstanding  accotmts  and 
so  on. 

10.653.  {Mr.  Welford.)  I  take  the  1,175/.  as  being 
the  amount  of  the  1,000/.  paid  to  Mr.  Whithorn  and 
the  175/.  paid  by  you  to  Mr.  Whithorn  also  ? — ^It  is 
quite  optional  witii  Sir  Robert  Garden  whether  he 
recognizes  this  500/.  or  not. 

10.654.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Those  are  the  sums, 
1,121/.,  200/.,  and  175/.,  and  the  bills  now  outstand- 
ing ? — Yes,  and  that  would  make  a  total  of  2,500/. 
ti^ng  it  altogether. 

10.655.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Is  that  all  the  expenditure, 
as  far  as  you  know  ? — As  far  as  I  know  it  is,  and  I 
believe  we  have  taken  it  at  its  worst  figure  ;  I  put 
down  the  bills  at  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds. 

10.656.  You  gave  me  some  items  which  amounted 
to  about  60/.?— ^Those  are  the  amounts  that  I  actually 
know,  but  there  is  Tandy,  Smart,  and  Morton  besides. 

10.657.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  became  of  the  500/. 
that  Sir  Robert  Garden  sent  down  to  you  ? — I  had 
paid  that  amount  nearly  all  away  before  it  had 
arrived. 

10.658.  You  only  reimbursed  yourself  ? — That  i.-; 
aU. 

Hh  2 
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10.659.  {Mr.  Welford.)  So  far  as  yoU  know,  you 
cannot  give  us  any  other  account  than  you  have  given 
of  the  application  of  this  money  ? — ^No.  There  is  one 
thing  which  I  omitted  to  state  yesterday,  which  I  also 
think  I  should  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Court.  A 
short  timo  previous  to  the  election  an  application  was 
made  to  me  by  a  respectable  tradesman  in  this  town, 
Mr.  Henry  Smart,  for  a  loan  of  20/.  or  25/.  The 
application  being  made  to  me  just  upon  the  eve  of  the 
election,  I  took  the  trouble  to  see  him,  and  I  told  him 
I  could  not  make  the  advance.  I  asked  him  what  it 
was  for ;  he  told  me  I  need  not  make  any  inquiry 
into  the  matter,  and  I  believe  I  gave  him  the  name  of 
Mr.  Whithorn.  If  anything  else  should  occur  to  me 
during  this  inquiry  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of 
instantly  informing  you  of  it. 

10.660.  Why  did  you  refer  Smart  to  Mr.  Whit- 
horn ? — I  thought  it  was  connected  with  the  elec- 
tion, and  I  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

10.661.  You  thought  Mr.  Smart  wanted  the  money 
to  apply  it  in  purchasing  the  votes  of  some  voters? — 
That  was  my  impression,  certainly.  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Smart  since,  and  he  most  positively  declares  that  it 
was  not  so  J  that  he  really  wanted  the  money.  I  think 
it  is  right  to  mention  it  to  you,  because  Mr.  Whit- 
born,  I  believe,  did  make  the  advance. 

10.662.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  that  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  you  referred  any  person  to  Mr.  Wliit- 
horn  ? — That  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  had 
occasion  to  refer  anybody  to  Mr.  Whithorn ;  but  if 


any  application  of  the  kind  had  been  made  to  me  I 
should  have  referred  the  party  to  Mr.  Whithorn. 

10.663.  What  is  Mr.  Smart;  where  does  he  live? 
— He  is  a  stationer,  I  think,  and  bookbinder  in  North« 
gate  Street. 

10.664.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Had  Mr.  Smart  generally 
voted  for  the  Conservative  party  ? — I  think  so.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  had  ever  a  vote  before.  I  am 
not  quite  sure,  but  I  had  always  thought  he  was  a 
Conservative. 

10.665.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.')  Do  you  concur  in  an 
observation  which  was  made  by  a  witness  of  the 
other  party,  that  the  corrupt  practices  prevailing  at 
parliamentary  elections  have  any  relation  to  those 
which  have  prevailed  at  municipal  elections  ? — I  think 
there  is  a  connexion.  1  think  they  have  had  a  pre- 
judicial and  injurious  effect  upon  the  constituents. 

10.666.  Can  you  trace  any  connexion  between  the 
last  parliamentary  election  and  the  last  municipal 
election  ? — Nothing  mere  than  an  impression.  I  think 
that  if  people  are  in  the  habit  of  being  paid  to  vote  in 
municipal  elections,  it  naturally  follows  that  if  they 
can  get  money  at  the  general  elections  they  will 
do  so. 

10.667.  But  you  are  not  aware  that  any  of  the 
money  that  was  spent  at  the  parliamentary  election 
was  intended  also  to  influence  the  municipaf  election  ? 
— Not  the  slightest. 

10.668.  Nor  vice  versa  .'—Not  at  alL 


H.  T.  Love- 
grove. 


Hehry  Theodoke  IjOveokove  sworn  and  examined. 


10.669.  {Mr.  Vaugkan.)  Are  you  the  son  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Lovegrove  ? — A  nephew. 

10.670.  Did  you  take  up  some  notes  to  London  dur- 
ing the  week  of  the  election  ? — On  the  evening  pre- 
ceding the  nomination  I  met  my  uncle  in  Westgate 
Street  about  half-past  nine  o'clock. 

10.671.  On  the  Thursday  evening  ? — Yes  ;  and  he 
said,  "  I  shall  want  to  see  you  to-morrow  morning  to 
"  go  up  to  town, — to  go  up  by  the  express ; "  ho  did 
not  say  anything  more  ;  I  went  to  him  and  went  up 
to  his  bed-room  about  half- past  seven,  and  he  said, 
"  I  just  want  you  to  go  up  to  town  and  change  these 
"  notes." 

10.672.  That  was  on  the  morning  of  the  nomina- 
tion ? — On  the  morning  of  the  nomination. 

10.673.  What  notes  did  he  give  you  ? — I  think  one 
was  a  500/.  bank  of  England  note,  and  I  think  the 
others  were  live  100/.  notes,  but  I  know  the  total 
amount  was  1,000/. 

10.674.  Did  you  go  to  London  with  the  notes  ? — 
I  did. 

10.675.  Where  did  you  go  ? — He  said,  "Perhaps  it 
"  will  be  better  for  you  to  go  up  to  Mr.  Doyle's ; 
"  they  know  him  perhaps  at  the  bank,  and  ho  will 
"  change  them  for  you."  Mr.  Doyle  is  one  of  my 
uncle's  London  agents. 

10.676.  Did  you  take  them  to  Mr.  Doyle's  ?— I 
went  to  the  office  and  found  he  was  at  the  Examiner's 
Office  in  Chancery  Lane,  where  I  saw  him,  and  I  asked 
him  to  change  the  notes,  and  I  went  with  him  into 
the  Strand. 

10.677.  Did  you  obtain  the  money  from  him  ? — 
Yes. 

10.678.  A  thousand  sovereigns  ? — I  opened  the  bag 
and  said,  "  I  suppose  it  is  all  right ;"  and  he  said, 
"  Yes."  I  did  not  see  the  gold ;  there  were  five  bags 
of  200/.  each,  he  said. 

10.679.  Did  you  see  five  bags  ? — Yes. 

10.680.  And  did  you  bring  them  back  to  Glou- 
cester ? — I  did. 

10.681.  And  gave  them  to  your  uncle  ? — I  went  to 
the  office  and  found  he  was  out,  and  put  them  in  a 
sate,  and  told  him  I  had  brought  them  down. 

10.682.  You  reached  Gloucester  on  tho  Friday 
evening  ? — I  got  down  about  six  o'clock. 

10.683.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  election  ? — 
Yes,  but  not  as  an  agent  at  all.  I  was  not  put  on  tho 
list. 


10.684.  Did  you  canvass  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Gardner  ? — I  did. 

10.685.  Does  he  live  at  a  place  called  Sheops- 
combe  ? — Yes. 

10.686.  Did  you  oflcr  him  any  money  ? — Certainly 
not,  and  I  did  not  offer  one  farthing  during  the  elec- 
tion ;  I  might  have  given  6</.  or  \s.  to  persons  to  get 
them  out  of  the  office  when  they  have  been  tipsy. 

10.687.  Did  you  tell  him  he  could  have  5^  for  hia 
vote  ? — Certainly  not. 

10.688.  Nor  anything  of  the  sort  ? — Certainly  not. 

10.689.  Did  you  tell  him  that  Garden  had  plenty 
of  money  this  time  ? — I  did  not. 

10.690.  Nothing  of  the  sort  ? — Certainly  not. 

10.691.  Did  you  give  him  at  all  to  understand  that 
if  he  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  you  could  ob- 
tain either  money  or  employment  for  himself  on  the 
Blue  committee  ? — I  did  not  give  him  to  believe  at 
all  about  money  ;  when  I  canvassed  him,  I  said, 
"  Will  you  give  us  your  vote  this  time,  I  believe  you 
"  generally  do  ?"  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  is  all  very 
"  fine  you  coming  now,  but  you  forget  us  when  the 
"  election  is  over."  I  said,  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
He  said,  "  Ah !  your  uncle  ;  I  have  done  a  great  deal 
"  of  work  for  him,  and  he  has  forgotten  me  altogether 
"  now."  I  said,  "  How  has  he  forgotten  you  ?  If 
"  you  can  do  your  work  as  well  as  anybody  else,  I 
"  have  no  doubt  he  would  be  as  willing,  and  perhaps 
"  more  so,  if  you  oblige  him,  to  give  you  work."  In 
"  fact,  I  said,  "  You  must  understand  that  I  will  not 
"  offer  you  anything,  because  it  would  be  worse 
"  than  all  the  canvassing  put  together  ;  but  I  wiD 
"  speak  to  my  uncle,  and  he  shall  see  you,  and  if  ho 
"  has  any  work  for  you  to  do  at  the  yard,  very 
"  likely  he  will  give  you  some."  I  was  very  careful 
not  to  promise  him  anything  of  the  sort ;  I  would  not 
to  any  one. 

10.692.  You  were  not  aware  yourself  that  bribery' 
was  about  to  be  carried  on  by  your  party  ? — I  was  not. 

10.693.  And  you  thought  if  you  offered  him  any 
money  that  would  be  worse  than  all  the  canvassing  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  waa  most  careful  all  through  the  election, 
because,  being  a  young  man,  they  would  have  been 
very  glad  to  have  got  me  into  a  mess. 

10.694.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  the  conversation  with 
Gardner  take  place  bei'ore  you  went  up  to  London, 
or  afterwards  ? — Some  time  previously.    I  canvassed 
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him  twice  or  three  times.    I  went  and  canvassed  a 
respectable  farmer  named  Frankis. 

10,695.  I  suppose,  after  jou  had  been  to  London 
with  the  money,  you  suspected  that  bribery  was  going 
on  ? — Of  course  nothing  was  said  upon,  the  subject, 
and  I  did  not  like  to  ask  any  questions.    I  did  not 


know  really  about  it,  because  my  uncle,  I  suppose, 
was  careful  not  to  tell  me. 

10,696.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Tou  had  a  very  strong 
suspicion  as  to  the  purpose  to  which  the  money  was 
to  be  applied  ? — Yes  ;  but  suspicions  may  be  right  or 
wrong.    I  thought  it  looked  suspicious. 


,H.  T.Lovt- 
grove. 

7  Oct  1859. 


Henbt  Kear  Whithobn  sworn  and  examined. 


H-K-Whithcrn. 


10.697.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  an  alderman  of 
this  city  ? — I  have  to  request  that  my  examination 
may  be  allowed  to  be  postponed  till  Monday  next. 
I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  make  a  full  disclosure 
with  regard  to  every  shilling  that  came  into  my 
hands,  and  with  regard  to  every  fact  within  my 
knowledge  connected  with  the  election  ;  but  my  ac- 
counts were  kept,  more  particularly  on  the  day  of  the 
polling,  in  a  very  loose  manner.  I  am  not  at  present 
in  a  condition  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
whole  of  the  money  I  expended  ;  but  I  think  I  shall 
be  able  to  do  so  by  Monday  next,  if  the  Commissioners 
will  allow  my  examination  to  be  postponed  till  then. 

10.698.  You  knew  some  weeks  ago  that  this  Com- 
mission was  coming  to  Gloucester,  did  you  not  ? — 
I  did. 

10.699.  And  we  hare  been  sitting  here  now  nearly 
a  fortnight.  Of  course  you  knew  you  would  be 
examined,  and  that  being  so,  have  you  not  taken  any 
steps  since  the  i.<isuing  of  the  Commission  to  prepare 
an  account  ? — Indeed  I  have ;  but  a  great  deal  of  it 
has  been  on  loose  scraps  of  paper.  The  accounts 
\vill  require  a  good  deal  of  time  to  make  them  up, 
particularly  with  regard  to  M'hat  took  place  on  the 
day  of  the  polling,  which  is  a  very  material  part  of 
them.  Before  that  time  my  accounts  were  kept  very 
regularly.  Unless  my  examination  is  postponed, 
1  shall  be  obliged  to  go  over  the  poll  book  from  be- 
ginning to  end  to  come  at  facts  that  I  cannot  other- 
wise get  at. 

10.700.  Do  you  not  consider  that  you  have  had 
{sufficient  time  to  prepare  an  account  ? — I  have  not 
been  able  to  do  so.  There  is  one  account  I  have 
altogether  mislaid,  but  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  put 
my  hand  upon  it  this  morning. 

10.701.  What  account  is  that  ? — A  rough  account 
of  the  money  that  passed  through  my  hands  on  the 
day  of  the  polling,  which  is  a  very  matexial  account;  in 
fact,  it  is  the  main  account ;  all  the  rest  is  of  minor 
importance. 

10.702.  Is  that  an  account  of  the  money  that  passed 
through  your  hands  on  the  day  of  the  polling  ? — Yes, 
on  the  day  of  the  polling. 

10.703.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  at  the 
present  moment  it  is  quite  impossible  for  you  to 
undergo  an  examination  as  to  the  money  which  passed 
through  your  hands  ? — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give 
you  the  particulars.  I  could  not  do  it ;  it  would  be 
quite  impossible. 

10.704.  Are  you  unable  to  furnish  any  statement 
of  the  sums  that  passed  in  the  gross  through  your 
hands  ? — I  could  do  that;  but  I  shquld  like  to  refer 
to  {he  precise  account. 

10,703.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  can  give  us  the 
gross  suras,  but  you  cannot  give  the  detaib? — I  cannot. 

10,706.  The  Commissioners  think  that  ample 
time  has  been  afforded  to  you  for  the  preparation 
of  the  account  which  you  must  have  been  aware 
you  would  have  to  render,  and  are  of  opinion  that 
your  examination  should  be  proceeded  with  now, 
and  that  you  should  charge  your  memory  to  the 
utmost  extent  which  is  possible  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  every  information  in  your  power  respecting 
moneys  which  came  to  your  hands,  and  the  mode 
in  which  you  disposed  of  them? — I  can  readily 
do  that  with  large  amounts,  but  not  with  small 
ones.  I  can  state  one  thing  with  regard  to  my  not 
having  devoted  so  much  time  to  the  accounts 
since  the  Commission  issued  as  I  might  otherwise 
have  done,  that  my  health  has  not  been  good,  and 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  I  have  been  from 
home  on  account  of  my  health. 


10.707.  We  will  proceed  with  your  examination, 
and  when  we  come  to  any  parts  of  it  upon  which  you 
are  unable  to  give  evidence  which  is  satisfactory  to 
your  own  mind,  you  will  state,  if  you  please,  the 
reason  why  you  are  unable  to  give  that  satisfactory 
explanation.  You  are,  I  believe,  an  alderman  of  this 
city  ? — I  am. 

10.708.  And  have  been  for  many  years  a  resident 
here  ? — Yes. 

10.709.  Have  you  taken  an  active  part  in  elections 
during  the  time  you  have  been  a  resident  ? — Not  till 
about  1852. 

10.710.  What  part  devolved  upon  you  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  last  election  ? — As  soon  as  the  can- 
vass commenced,  Mr.  Lovegrove  wished  me  to  take 
the  expenditure  of  the  canvass  pretty  much  upon 
myself,  which  I  did. 

10.711.  Do  you  wish  to  represent  by  that,  that  the 
payment  of  various  moneys  was  to  bo  undertaken  by 
you  ? — Yes  ;  he  did  not  wish  to  have  anything  of  the 
sort  to  do  himself,  and  requested  me  to  do  it. 

10.712.  You  were  to  have  the  payment  of  moneys 
for  all  the  expenses  incurred  at  the  election  ? — It 
may  not  have  been  all,  but  the  expenses  of  the 
canvass,  and  upon  the  committee. 

10.713.  When  did  the  canvass  begin  ? — I  think 
either  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  April,  but  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
tell  which  day. 

10.714.  Was  the  committee  room  of  Sir  Robert 
Carden  open  at  that  time  ? — It  was  ;  I  do  not  think 
it  was  open  the  first  day  or  two.  I  think  about  the 
second  day  it  was. 

10.715.  There  were  parties  who  were  employed 
in  canvassing,  I  believe  ? — ^There  were. 

10.716.  Did  those  canvassing  parties  disclose  to 
you  the  information  they  received  from  time  to  time  ? 
— They  generally  did. 

10.717.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  returns  of  the 
canvass  in  the  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  ? — They 
did  not  come  in  very  rapidly  ;  they  came  in  rather 
slowly  than  otherwise ;  but  they  were  not  unsatis- 
factory. 

10.718.  Up  to  what  time  were  the  returns  not 
unsatisfactory  ? — We  never  considered  them  up  to 
the  1 2th  as  unsatisfactory. 

10.719.  Repeat  that  answer  if  you  please  ? — We 
never  considered  them,  even  at  the  close  of  the  can- 
vass, as  unsatisfactory. 

10.720.  What  do  you  mean  with  regard  to  time  by 
"  the  close  of  the  canvass  "  ? — Up  to  the  day  of  the 
polling. 

10.721.  Up  to  the  day  of  the  polling  the  returns 
of  the  canvass  were  satisfactory  ? — Yes. 

10.722.  Do  you  mean  they  were  satisfactory  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  election  would  be  a  pure  one, 
or  that  the  election  would  be  a  corrupt  one  ? — I  will 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  they  were  satisfactory  if  it  was 
to  be  a  pure  one,  because  there  were  a  great  many 
promises  that  We  were  pretty  well  sure  would  depend 
on  money. 

10.723.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  were  many  pro- 
mises made  to  voters  if  they  would  vote  for  Sir 
Robert  Carden  which  you  might  have  to  perform  by 
the  payment  of  money? — Why  I  say  that  is,  that  there 
was  a  very  considerable  difficulty  after  about  the  first 
week  of  the  canvass  with  regard  to  promises. 

10.724.  At  what  time  were  you  aware  that  consi- 
derable difficulty  existed  with  regard  to  promises  ? — 
I  should  say  about  a  week  or  nine  days  after  the  can- 
vass began.  In  fact,  the  promises  were  altogether 
not  as  freely  given  as  they  were  at  the  former  election. 

10.725.  I  thought  you  said  just  now  that  the  re- 
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B.K.  Whithorn,  tams  were  not  unsatisfactory  up  to  the  close  of  the 
can  yass  ? — No  more  they  were  ;  they  showed  that  we 
had  a  majority  ;  they  showed  as  we  went  on  that  we 
had  a  chance  of  winning,  though  many  of  the  voters 
were  slow  in  promising. 

10.726.  Did  the  returns  show  that  you  had  a  chance 
of  winning  without  the  employment  of  money  in  bri- 
bery ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  did.  When  I  say 
that,  I  will  give  my  reason  why.  If  you  were  to  ask 
me  that  question,  I  do  not  think  either  the  one  side 
or  the  other  could  ever  reckon  on  a  majority  without 
employing  money  in  bribery. 

10.727.  Is  that  the  additional  explanation  that  you 
have  to  make? — That  is  my  belief.  I  believe  that 
neither  party  could  gain  the  election  without  the  aid 
of  money  ;  but  there  was  another  reason,  I  think,  why 
the  promises  came  in  very  slowly. 

10.728.  What  was  that  other  reason  ? — There  were 
continual,  almost  daily  reports  made  to  me  by  the 
canvassers  that  large  sums  of  money  were  being 
offered  to  voters  by  parties  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  and  to  such  an  extent  was  that  said  to  be 
done,  that  T  certainly  did  not  believe  it  to  be  true  at 
the  time.  My  own  idea  was,  as  I  told  them  when  the 
report  was  made  to  me,  that  it  was  merely  done  for 
the  sake  of  damaging  or  spoiling  the  vote,  but  that  it 
was  never  intended  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

10.729.  Who  were  the  canvassers  who  made  yon 
such  returns  as  those  ? — ^I  believe  Mr.  Maysey  told 
me  so  very  frequently.  He  canvassed  that  class  of 
men  principally  who  could  give  the  best  information 
about  it. 

10.730.  To  what  class  of  men  in  particular  do  you 
allude  ?— Principally  the  lower  class  of  voters. 

10.731.  Voters  living  in  the  city  and  out  of  the 
city  ? — In  the  city.  I  do  not  think  he  canvassed  any 
of  the  out-voters  ;  he  did  not  to  my  knowledge  ;  it 
was  not  within  his  department. 

10.732.  He  was  an  active  partisan;  was  he  not  ? — 
Yes,  he  was. 

10.733.  What  time  do  you  fix  as  being  the  earliest 
time  at  which  those  reports  were  made  to  you  ? — I 
think  it  began  very  early  in  the  canvass,  because  it  was 
currently  reported  that  there  was  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  be  expended  on  the  other  side.  Every  person  was 
talking  of  it. 

10.734.  You  said  just  now  that  it  was  eight  or  nine 
days  after  the  canvass  began  that  you  found  consi- 
derable difficulties  to  exist  with  -  regard  to  promises  ? 
— The  first  difficulty  began  about  that  time.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  say  to  a  few  dnys. 

10.735.  Might  it  have  been  rather  longer  than  that ; 
would  you  say  about  eight  or  nine  days  ? — I  should 
think  that  would  be  about  the  time. 

10.736.  Had  you  taken  any  steps  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  the  effect  of  what  was  reported  to  you  as 
being  done  on  the  other  side  ? — Not  at  that  time. 

10.737.  Had  you  had  frequent  conversations  with 
Mr.  Loviegrove  upon  the  subject  of  the'canvass  and 
with  reference  to  the  reports  which  you  had  received? 
— Mr.  Lovegrove  and  myself  frequently  talked  of  it. 

10.738.  Throughout  the  election  ?— Yes. 

10.739.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Lovegrove  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  resort  to  bribery  ? — ^No,  I  did  not ; 
not  at  that  period.       , 

10.740.  But  you  did  tell  him  you  were  of  opinion 
that  bribery  would  be  necessary,  did  you  not  ? — ^We 
came  to  a  conclusion  (Mr.  Lovegrove  and  myself) 
that  it  might  be  possible  that  we  should  require 
money  for  that  purpose. 

10.741.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  When  was  that  ?— About 
a  week  previous  to  the  election.  We  thought  it  was 
better  to  have  a  fund  in  reserve  for  it. 

10.742.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  is  the  day  that  you 
fix  as  the  day  on  which  you  came  to  that  conclusion  ? 
^:— The  first  time,  I  think,  we  thought  of  it  was  about 
the  Saturday  previous  to  the  election. 

10.743.  Had  not  you  and  Mr.  Lovegrove  before  that 
time  discussed  the  necessity  for  it  ? — ^No,  I  do  not 
think  we  liad. 
"    10,744.  Had  you  never  expressed  an  opinion    to 


Mr.  Lovegrove  before  that,  that  your  party  would 
require  to  bribe  ? — Not  a  decided  opinion  ;  I  think 
not ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

10.745.  What  gave  rise  to  that  discussion  or  to 
that  conference  which  was  held  upon  the  subject 
between  you  and  Mr.  Lovegrove  ou  the  Saturday  ? — 
I  knew  that  there  were  a  great  many  voters  who  had 
promised  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden,  to  whom 
great  temptations  were  being  offered  on  the  other 
side,  and  that  unless  we  were  prepared  with  money 
for  them  we  should  lose  them. 

10.746.  Having  come  to  that  conclusion,  what  cum 
of  money  did  you  fix  on  as  necessary  ? — We  concluded 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  reserve  of  1,000/. 

10.747.  That  was  the  conclusion  at  which  yon  and 
Mr.  Lovegrove  arrived  ? — Yes. 

10.748.  Was  that  conclusion  arrived  at  without  any 
communication  at  all  with  any  other  person  ? — None 
at  all. 

10.749.  You  had'no  communication  with  any  other 
person  ? — None  whatever. 

10.750.  What  time  on  the  Saturday  was  it  that 
you  came  to  that  conclusion  ? — I  think  it  was  in  the 
evening  part  of  Saturday  ;  I  think  it  was  ;  I  think  it 
commenced  by  Mr.  Lovegrove  having  asked  me  to  go 
down  to  the  Wellington,  where  Mr.  Bernard  was.  I 
think  that  led  to  it  principally. 

10.751.  I  asked  you  just  now  whether  or  not  that 
conclusion  was  come  to  without  communication  with 
any  other  person  ? — I  did  not  communicate  anything 
to  Mr.  Bernard.  My  interview  with  him  amounted 
to  nothing. 

10.752.  Had  there  not  been  a  communication  with 
Mr.  Bernard  prior  to  your  meeting  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? 
— I  knew  of  no  communication  with  Mr.  Bernard  at 
all. 

10.753.  Did  not  Mr.  Lovegrove  tell  you  that  there 
had  been  any  communication  with  him  ? — No,  not  till 
he  told  me  that  Mr.  Bernard  was  at  the  Wellington, 
and  then  he  and  I  walked  down  together  to  him. 

10.754.  Was  the  first  thing  you  heard  about  Mr. 
Bernard  a  statement  by  Mr.  Lovegrove  to  you  that 
Mr.  Bernard  was  at  the  Wellington  ? — That  is  so. 

10.755.  When  was  that  statement  made  ? — It  was 
late  in  tha  evening,  I  think  ;  whether  it  was  late  in 
the*  evening  or  in  the  afternoon,  I  do  not  recollect. 
My  belief  is  that  it  was  in  the  evening  or  approach- 
ing the  evening  ;  at  any  rate  it  was  candle-light,  so 
it  must. have  been  in  the  evening. 

10.756.  Mj*.  Lovegrove  having  made  a  statement 
to  yon  that  Mr.  Bernard  was  at  the  Wellington,  you 
entered  at  once  npon  the  subject  of  the  money  that 
would  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  election  ? — 
Not  in  Mr.  Bernard's  presence.  ' 

10.757.  But  you  and  Mr.  Lovegrove  came  to  a  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  1,000/.  ? — 
Yes. 

10.758.  And  after  that  you  and  Mr.  Lovegrove 
went  and  saw  Mr.  Bernard  ? — Yes  ;  I  will  not  be 
positive  whether  it  was  before  or  after  that  that  we  came 
to  that  conclusion.  It  was  on  that  day,  but  whether 
it  was  before  or  after  I  will  not  undertake  to  say. 

10.759.  Did  Mr.  Lovegrove  tell  you  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  Mr.  Bernard  was  in  Gloucester  ? — No  ;  I 
understood  he  was  merely  passing  through.  He  said 
he  was  going  to  Hereford,  and  I  believe  it  was  the 
case.     I  was  rather  surprised  to  see  him  there. 

10.760.  Did  Mr.  Lovegrove  tell  you  that  Mr.  Ber- 
nard was  going  to  Hereford  ? — No,  I  do  know  that  he 
did.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  he  who  told  me, 
or  Mr.  Bernard  himself. 

10.761.  You  knew  Mr.  Bernard  before,  did  you 
not  ? — Yes. 

10.762.  He  was  here  during  the  election  of  1857, 1 
believe  ? — He  was. 

10.763.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Bernard  with  Mr.  Love- 
grove on  that  day  ? — Yes. 

10.764.  Did  Mr.  Bernard  say  for  what  purpose  he 
was  at  Gloucester  ? — No ;  he  came  merely  to  make 
an  inquiry  how  the  election  was  going  on.  That 
seemed  t«  me  to  be  his  principal  object.     He  was 
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passing  through,  and  wished  to  know,  he  said,  how 
matters  stood,  and  bow  the  election  proceeded. 

10.765.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  come  to  inquire 
what  money  would  be  wanted  ? — He  never  said  a 
word  to  me  about  money. 

10.766.  Did  he  say  so  in  your  presence  ? — ^No. 

10.767.  Were  you  and  Mr.  Lovegrove  in  his  pre- 
sence at  the  Wellington  the  whole  time  ? — No  ;  I 
think  I  was  witli  him  for  a  few  minntes  by  my- 
self. 

10.768.  Was  Mr.  Lovegrove  with  him  when  you 
were  not  present  ? — I  think  Mr.  Lovegrove  was  out 
of  the  room  for  a  short  period  and  came  back. 

10.769.  And  left  you  with  Mr.  Bernard  ?— And  left 
me  and  Mr.  Bernard  together.  If  I  recollect  right, 
that  was  it. 

10.770.  You  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Lovegrove  and 
Mr.  Bernard  were  left  together  at  any  time  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  they  were.  I  was  there  but  a  very  short 
time  ;  I  should  not  think  altogether  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour. 

10.771.  Had  Mr.  Lovegrove  told  yon  that  he  had 
seen  Mr.  Bernard  before  ?— I  should  not  have  known 
that  he  had  been  there  if  Mr.  Lovegrove  had  not  told 
me. 

10.772.  Did  Mr.  Lovegrove  tell  yon  that  he  had 
seen  Mr.  Bernard  ? — He  did  not  tell  me  he  had  seen 
him.  He  told  me  he  was  there,  and  I  walked  down 
with  him.  Very  likely  he  might  have  seen  him  before ; 
I  cannot  say. 

10.773.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Bernard,  or  did  Mr.  Love- 
grove tell  Mr.  Bernard,  what  money  yon  would  re- 
quire ? — ^I  did  not  tell  him  anything  about  it. 

10.774.  Did  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — Not  in  my  presence. 
10,776.  Was  anything  said  in  your  presence  to 

Mr.  Bernard  about  money  being  required  ? — ^No. 

10.776.  Was  that  the  only  occasion  on  which  you 
saw  Mr.  Bernard  previous  to  the  election  ? — I  think  it 
was.  I  do  not  think  I  saw  him  at  any  other  tame.  I 
called  again  on  the  Monday  evening  and  he  had  left 
then  ;  I  did  not  see  him. 

10.777.  You  understood  that  he  had  left  ?— He  had 
left  then,  I  understood  ;  but  I  had  no  motive  in  calling 
except  merely  the  compliment  of  calling  on  him. 

10.778.  Did  you  write  to  Mr.  Bernard  at  all  ? — ^No  ; 
yes,  I  have  written  to  him,  but  not  upon  that  subject. 

10.779.  You  did  not  write  to  Mr.  Bernard  after 
you  had  seen  him  on  the  Saturday  evening  before  the 
election  ? — ^No. 

10.780.  What  time  in  the  day  was  it  when  the 
envelope  containing  the  half  of  a  500/.  note  was 
picked  up  pn  the  table  of  the  committee  room  ? — 
I  think  it  was  about  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  it  must 
have  been,  I  think,  because  there  was  no  one  hardly 
in  the  room  ;  almost  all  the  clerks  and  messengers 
were  gone  to  their  dinners. 

10.781.  It  was  picked  up  about  the  middle  of  the 
day  on  the  Wednesday  ? — I  think  it  was. 

10.782.  Was  the  envelope  open  ? — No,  it  laid  upon 
the  table. 

10,788.  Was  the  envelope  open  or  was  it  sealed? — 
Sealed  ;  not  sealed,  wafered. 

10.784.  It  was  addressed,  I  believe,  to  you  ? — ^It 
was  addressed  to  me. 

10.785.  And  it  contained  the  half  of  a  500/.  note  ? 
—Yes. 

10.786.  Had  you  anyknbwiedge  where  that  half  of 
a  500/.  note  came  from  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

10.787.  Had  yon  any  reason  to  suspect  where  it 
came  from  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

10.788.  Have  you  since  known  that  it  came  from 
Mr.  Bernard  ? — Yes  ;  it  lay  on  the  table  in  a  very 
curious  manner,  and  came  into  my  hands  in  a  very 
curious  way.  I  believe  it  had  been  there  some  time 
before  it  was  discovered.  I  am  not  sure  whether  or 
not  it  was  Mr.  Taynton,  but  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Tayn- 
ton  who  saw  it  first,  and  sud,  "  Here  is  a  note  for 
"  yon."  I  will  not  be  certain  whether  or  not  he 
opened  it,  but  in  opening  it  I  know  the  note  fell  upon 
the  ground,  and  I  considered  it  a  5/.  note,  and  stated 
so  till  I  looked  closely  into  it. 


10.789.  And  yon  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  H.K.  Wk^om. 
that  it  was  the  half  of  a  500/.  note  ? — I  at  first  thought  

it  was  the  half  of  a  5/.  note.  7  Oct  1859. 

10.790.  Who  were  present  when  it  was  found  ? — 
I  think,  if  I  recollect  right,  there  was  Mr.  Taynton  and 
his  brother,  and  Mr.  G-riffiths,  Mr.  Lovegrove's  clerk, 
and  I  am  not  ceatain  that  Mr.  Brown  was  not  there  ; 
I  think  he  was  in  the  room  at  the  time. 

10.791.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  is  Mr.  Taynton's 
brother  8  name  ? — George  ;  I  think  he  was  present. 

10.792.  Mr.  Taynton  is  Mr.  Thomas  Taynton  ?— 
Mr.  Thomas  Taynton. 

10.793.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  brought  the  envelope 
there  you  do  not  know  ? — ^I  have  not  the. slightest 
notion,  nor  do  I  think  they  knew.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  in  the  room  knew  anything  about  it. 

10.794.  It  came  there  in  some  mysterious  way? — 
I  suppose  it  did.  I  asked  who  brought  it,  and  nobody 
could  tell  me. 

10.795.  After  you  had  come  to  the  conclusion  with 
Mr.  Lovegrove  that  1,000/.  should  be  provided,  didyou 
instruct  your  canvassers  to  purchase  votes  ? — ^Well, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  gave  them  positive  instructions  ; 
they  knew  their  business  better  than  I  could  tell 
them. 

10.796.  What  did  you  give  them  .to  understand  ? — 
I  did  not  give  them  any  particular  instructions  upon 
the  subject  till  nearly  the  day  of  the  polling. 

10.797.  You  were  mysterious  in  your  communica- 
tions to  the  canvassers,  but  they  understood  what  you 
meant  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they  did  :  I  do  not  want  to 
di^uise  anything. 

10.798.  When  was  it  that  you  began  to  make  those 
mysterious  communications  ? — Very  near  to  the  day 
of  polling. 

10.799.  Did  you  begin  before  the  Saturday  ? — No. 

10.800.  You  did  not  begin  at  all  before  the 
Saturday  ? — No. 

10.801.  Did  you  not  begin  to  intimate  to  the  can- 
vassers that  they  were  to  purchase  votes  ? — There 
was  no  necessity  for  my  doing  that ;  they  perfectly 
understood  it. 

10.802.  They  perfectly  understood  before  the  Satur- 
day what  course  they  were  to  adopt  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  they  did ;   I  gave  them  no  instructions  how 

they  were  to  proceed  ;  they  canvassed  in  the  best  way  ' 

they  could  for  themselves. 

10.803.  If  they  promised  money  to  voters  in  the 
course  of  their  canvass  before  the  Saturday  it  would 
have  received  your  approbation  ? — I  should  not  have 
withheld  it ;  I  should  not  have  stopped  it,  certainly. 

10.804.  In  the  election  week  you  began  to  know 
that  promises  of  money  were  being  made  to  voters? — 
Yes  ;  we  had  known  that  before,  but  it  became  then 
more  formidable. 

10.805.  You  had  known  before  the  election  week 
that  promises  had  been  made  ? — Do  you  mean  by  our- 
selves or  by  the  other  side  ? 

10.806.  By  yourselves  ? — ^I  do  not  know  that ;  it  is 
very  likely  they  may  have  been  made,  but  I  will  not 
say.  I  have  no  doubt  there  had  been  promises  made  ; 
whether  they  were  positive  promises  or  not  I  will 
not  say,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  inducements  had 
been  held  out  to  the  voters  by  our  canvassers. 

10.807.  Were  not  the  promises  and  inducements 
which  were  held  out  to  voters  by  your  canvassers 
throughout  the  canvass  made  wiUi  your  knowledge 
and  approbation  ? — I  did  not  give  them  any  authority 
to  make  them  ;  they  did  not  tell  me  they  had  made 
them ;  I  did  not  know  any  particular  instance  in 
which  they  had  made  them. 

10.808.  Did  you  not  see  the  returns  of  the  canvass? 
—Yes. 

|i^,10,809.  Did  you  not  know  from  those  returns  that 
promises  had  been  made  ? — ^I  did  not ;  I  did  not  ask 
any  quesdons. 

10,810.  Had  you  no  conversation  with  the  canvas- 
sers as  to  the  promises  they  had  made  ? — Very  often 
the  canvassers  did  not  make  their  returns ;  in  fact^ 
they  never  made  their  returns  to  me. 
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B.K.Whiihont.       10,811.  Had  you  ho  conversation  with  the  can- 

vassers  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  result  of  their 

7  Oct.  1859.     canvass  and  as  to  the  promises  they  had  made  ? — 
'     They  frequently  told  me  that  they  could  not  get 
many  men  to  promise  without  money. 

10.812.  And  did  they  not  thereupon  say  that  they 
had  promised  to  give  them  money  ? — ^I  believe  they 
had  done  so,  but  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance  in 
which  they  told  me  they  had  made  promises. 

10.813.  Will  you  swear  that  you  do  not  remember 
an  instance  of  persons  telling  you  they  could  not  get 
persons  to  promise  without  money,  and  telling  you 
that  they  had  promised  money  to  voters  ? — ^I  would 
not  say  they  did  not,  but  they  held  very  little  com- 
munication  with  me  with  regard  to  promises  of 
money  one  way  or  the  other. 

10.814.  You  were  a  considerable  canvasser  yourself, 
were  you  not  ? — No,  I  did  not  canvass  much  ;  I  was 
very  little  out  canvassing. 

10.815.  Did  not  voters  come  to  you  ? — Yes. 

10.816.  And  did  they  not  make  statements  to  you  ? 
— Yes,  they  came  frequently  to  the  committee  room. 

10.817.  And  asked  you  what  you  would  give  them 
for  their  votes  ? — Some  of  them  did. 

10.818.  Were  you  not  yourself  in  the  habit  of 
stating  to  voters  what  you  would  give  them  ? — No,  I 
never  stated  distinctly  to  any  of  them  what  I  would 
give;  I  told  them  probably  they  would  be  done  by  quite 
as  well  by  us  as  by  the  other  side  ;  I  did  not  commit 
myself  to  anything;  I  do  not  know  any  instance  in 
which  I  gave  them  a  direct  promise  of  anything  ;  I 
may  have  done  so,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

10.819.  You  had  received  previous  to  the  election 
week,  197/.  from  Mr.  Lovegrove,  had  you  not  ? — ^No, 
175/. 

10.820.  What  did  you  do  with  that  money  ?— The 
canvassers  came  to  me  repeatedly  to  ask  for  money 
to  carry  them  on  in  canvassing,  and  I  gave  it  to  them; 
voters  very  frequently  came  to  the  room,  and  wanted 
Something  to  drink,  and  so  on. 

10.821.  And  you  gave  them  money  for  that  pur- 
pose ? — ^I  did  frequently ;  very  often  when  they  came 
I  would  give  them  a  shilling  or  two  ;  I  had  no  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  them  without  doing  so. 

10.822.  In  what  other  way  did  you  spend  money  ? — 
There  were  some  few  payments  that  I  made  ;  I  shall 
be  able  to  give  you  the  particulars  of  them  on  Monday, 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  so  now. 

10.823.  There  were  canvassers  and  voters  who 
came  to  you,  and  to  whom  you  gave  money  ? — Yes. 

10.824.  Just  consider  in  what  other  way  you  spent 
that  175/.  ? — A  good  deal  of  it  went  daily  in  the 
way  I  tell  you,  to  persons  coming  to  the  committee 
room  ;  it  went  in  small  amounts,  a  good  deal  of  it.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  charge  my  memory 
with  the  different  amounts  paid  ;  but  with  regard  to 
that  money  I  will  tell  you  that  I  did  endeavour  to 
make  out,  in  a  rough  way,  how  the  money  had  gone 
out  of  my  pocket,  and  I  could,  to  some  extent,  account 
for  it,  and  I  did  do  it. 

10.825.  You  did  make  out  some  account  as  to  the 
way  in  which  you  had  expended  that  170/.? — Yes. 

10.826.  You  did  keep  an  account  of  it  ? — I  did. 

10.827.  And  that  account  you  have,  I  suppose  ? — 
That  account  you  shall  have. 

10.828.  You  have  not  got  it  in  your  pocket  now? — 
No,  I  have  not. 

10.829.  But  you  will  produce  it  ? — I  will  produce 
it  to  you. 

10.830.  Would  that  account  show  the  money  given 
to  the  canvassers  ? — Yes,  to  a  shilling.  You  will  find 
in  that  account  all  the  money  that  went,  except  in  the 
way  I  tell  you,  in  small  sums,  of  which  I  cannot 
give  you  any  account ;  perhaps  in  a  day  21.  or  3/. 

10.831.  It  so  happened  that  on  some  days  yon 
paid  several  small  sums  of  money  to  voters,  amounting 
to  21.  or  3/.  a  day  ? — Not  altogether  to  voters. 

10.832.  But  a  good  deal  of  it  to  voters  ? — I  dare 
say  a  good  deal  of  it  was  paid  to  voters. 

10,838.  Was  that  the  whole  sum  of  money  that 
you  received  previous  to  the  election  ?— Yes. 


10.834.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  any  other 
person  besides  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — Not  a  farthing. 

10.835.  Did  you  pay  any  money  out  of  your  own 
pocket  ? — Sometimes  the  account  was  indebted  to  me, 
but  generally  speaking  I  made  no  advance  out  of  my 
own  funds  ;  sometimes  I  drew  money  of  Mr.  Love- 
grove, when  perhaps  I  might  have  been  21.  or  3/.  out 
of  [>ocket. 

10.836.  Having  received  175/.,  did  you  pay,  in 
addition  to  that,  any  money  out  of  your  own  pocket  ? 
— No,  I  did  not. 

10.837.  Did  you  pay  any  money  out  of  your  own 
pocket  at  all  before  the  receipt  of  the  1,000  sove- 
reigns ? — Not  beyond  what  I  tell  you. 

10.838.  On  the  Friday  evening  you  received  a  sum 
of  money  from  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — I  received  400/. 

10.839.  That  was  on  the  evening  of  the  nomina- 
tion ? — On  the  evening  of  the  nomination. 

10.840.  Was  that  in  sovereigns  ? — ^In  sovereigns. 

10.841.  And  on  the  morning  of  the  polling  how 
much  did  you  receive  ? — On  the  morning  of  the  poll- 
ing, about  seven  o'clock,  I  received  200/.,  and  I  think 
before  eight  I  had  400/.  more. 

10.842.  Was  that  all  in  sovereigns  ? — ^All  in  sove- 
reigns. 

10.843.  When  had  you  agreed  with  Mr.  Lovegrove 
that  you  should  receive  that  money  from  him  ? — It 
was  the  day  before. 

10.844.  The  Thursday  ?— The  Thursday. 

10.845.  You  then  told  him  thatmatters  were  urgent, 
and  that  you  should  require  the  whole  sum  ? — Yes  ; 
I  thought  it  was  better  to  have  it  in  my  possession,  to 
be  used  if  it  should  be  wanted. 

10.846.  When  you  got  possession  of  that  money, 
where  did  you  locate  yourself? — In  one  of  the  rooms 
of  the  committee. 

10.847.  Which  room  was  that  ?— I  can  hardly  de- 
scribe it  to  you  ;  it  was  a  room  at  the  end  of  the  pas- 
sage on  the  ground  floor. 

10.848.  What  passage  ? — ^It  was  a  very  large  house, 
and  there  are  many  rooms  in  jt. 

10.849.  It  was  a  room  at  the  end  of  the  passage  of 
what  house  ? — The  committee  room. 

10.850.  Was  that  committee  room  opposite  this 
hall  ? — We  had  two  committee  rooms  •,  we  did  not  go 
to  that  room  till  the  morning  of  the  polling  day,  but 
were  at  a  house  a  door  or  two  above  it,  and  then  we 
removed  on  the  day  of  polling  ;  the  other  was  too 
small. 

10.851.  And  into  that  room  did  the  various  per- 
sons who  wanted  money  for  the  purpose  of  bribery 
come  ? — They  were  brought  to  me  by  some  persons. 

10.852.  Tell  me  first  of  all  who  were  the  parties  to 
whom  you  gave  the  principal  sums  of  money  ? — ^I  can 
give  you  a  few. 

10.853.  Give  them  to  me  as  far  as  you  can. — ^Mr. 
Ward. 

10.854.  John  Ward  ?— John  Ward. 

10.855.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — I  think  I 
gave  him  170/. 

10,356.  Jtl75  at  once  in  one  payment  ?— No,  120/. 
at  one  time,  and  50/.  at  another  ;  I  think  that  was  it. 

10.857.  What  time  in  the  day  did  you  give  him  the 
120/.  ? — ^I  gave  him  the  120/.  on  the  previous  even- 
ing. 

10.858.  {Mr,  Welford.)  On  the  nomination  even- 
ing ? — ^The  nomination- evening,  late  in  the  evening. 

10.859.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  And  when  did  you  give 
him  the  50/.  ? — On  the  day  of  the  polling. 

10.860.  At  what  time  ? — Early  ;  it  was  very  soon 
disposed  of. 

10.861.  Did  yon  give  him  any  more  money  ? — I  did 
not.    , 

10.862.  Who  was  the  next  person  ? — I  gave  Mr. 
Obadiah  Clutterbuck  150/. 

10.863.  He  keeps  an  inn,  dees  he  not  ? — ^Yes. 

10.864.  What  inn  is  it  ?— The  Dolphin. 

10.865.  When  did  you  give  him  that  ?— I  think  he 
had  it  early  on  the  morning  of  the  polling  day. 

10.866.  Who  was  the  next  person  ? — ^I  gave  Mr. 
Stamper,  I  think,  60/. 
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10.867.  When  was  that?— The  morning  of  the 
polling. 

10.868.  About  what  time  ?— I  really  could  not  tell 
you. 

10.869.  Waa  the  poll  open  ?— Yes. 

10.870.  Who  was  the  next  person  ? — I  could  not 
tell  you  accurately  what  I  gave  Mr.  Maysey  without 
referring  to  my  papera. 

10.871.  What  do  you  think  you  gave  him  ? — I 
should  think  about  60/.,  but  I  am  not  positive,  there* 
fore  I  would  rather  not  give  any  account ;  I  should 
think  it  was  about  60/.,  but  I  am  not  by  any  means 
clear. 

10.872.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  you  are  inaccurate 
about  that,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  correcting 
it.  You  think  you  gave  Mr.  Maysey  60/. ;  when 
was  that  ? — On  the  day  of  the  polling. 

10.873.  You  say  you  gave  to  Mr.  Ward  120/.  on 
the  day  of  the  nomination  ? — ^Altogether  I  gave  about 
200/.  on  the  day  of  the  nomination. 

10.874.  Cannot  you  say  to  whom  you  gave  the  rest 
of  the  money  ? — ^No,  I  cannot  without  referring  to  my 
papers. 

10.875.  Who  was  the  next  person  ? — I  would  rather 
not  give  any  further  names  tiU  I  have  referred  to  my 
papers. 

10.876.  There  are  several  other  parties,  we  will  not 
bind  you  to  a  few  pounds  ? — I  really  cannot  tell  ^ou 
without  reference  to  my  papers.  You  shall  have  an 
accodnt  accounting  for  every  shilling  that  passed 
through  my  hands. 

10.877.  You  see  we  have  not  at  present  got  much 
beyond  500/.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  you 
really  hare  no  knowledge  as  to  how  you  disposed  of 
the  rest  of  the  money  ? — Yes ;  I  can  give  you  the 
names  of  the  parties,  I  dare  say,  who  had  it  in  smaller 
Bums. 

10.878.  Just  give  us  the  names  as  far  as  you  can  ? 
— I  cannot  recollect  them  now ;  if  you  will  allow  me 
time  I  will  furnish  yon  with  all  these  particulars  ; 
they  require  some  explanation.  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  have  no  wish  to  conceal  a  single  thing  ;  everything 
I  know  you  shall  hear. 

10.879.  Did  you  disburse  the  whole  sum  ? — I  did. 

10.880.  {Mr.  FUzfferald.)  The  whole  1,000/.?— 
I  did. 

10.881.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  disburse  any 
further  sum  than  1,000/.?— No. 

10.882.  Did  you  receive  from  any  person  any 
money,  either  on  the  day  of  the  nomination  or  on 
the  day  of  the  polling,  except  the  1,000  sovereigns  ? 
— All  the  money  I  received  I  have  stated  to  you. 

10.883.  Was  all  the  money  that  you  had  received 
given  to  persons  who  were  to  distribute  it  amongst 
voters  ? — No  ;  a  good  deal  of  it  was  distributed  by 
me  to  voters. 

10.884.  It  was  given  by  you  to  persons  who  took 
bribes  ? — To  persons  who  took  bribes,  and  who  were 
brought  up  by  parties  to  me,  for  me  to  give  the 
money  to  them. 

10.885.  A  portion  of  the  money  was  paid  by  you  to 
persons  who  were  to  distribute  it  among  voters,  and 
the  rest  of  the  money  you  paid  to  voters  themselves  ? 
— ^I  did  not  quite  catch  the  question.    . 

10.886.  A  part  of  the  money  you  pud  to  persons 
in  order  that  they  might  distribute  that  money  among 
voters  for  their  votes,  and  a  portion  of  the  money 
you  paid  to  the  voters  themselves  ? — Yes  ;  in  almost 
every  instance  in  which  the  voters  came  they  were 
brought  to  me  by  somebody  for  me  to  give  them  the 
money. 

10.887.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Some  of  the  voters  were 
not  personally  known  to  you  ? — I  knew  very  few  of 
the  voters  by  name  or  by  their  persons. 

10.888.  You  relied  on  the  representations  of  the 
persons  who  brought  them  to  you  ? — Yes ;  I  dare  say 
that  many  of  the  men  I  gave  money  to  I  should  not 
know  if  I  saw  them  again. 

10.889.  Yon  will  be  able  to  give  us  another  day  the 
names  of  persons  to  whom  you  gave  money,  will  you 
not  ?— I  most  go  over  the  register  very  carefully  and 


depend  a  good  deal  upon  memory,  and  I  must  refer  to  B.K.Whithom. 

the  persons  who  brought  the  voters  to  me.    All  I  

can  say  at  present  is,  that  the  money  did  pass  from     2  Oct  1859. 
me  for  that  purpose,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  show  to  ' 

whom  it  passed  as  far  as  I  can. 

10.890.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Will  you  go  through  the 
register  and  make  out  a  list  of  the  various  persons  to 
whom  you  gave  money,  with  their  addresses,  and  let 
me  have  it  when  you  come  before  us  agsdn  to  give 
your  evidence  ? — ^Ves,  I  will  give  it  you  as  far  as  I 
can. 

10.891.  {Mr.    Welford.)   Yon  will  give  us    the   . 
names  and  addresses  of  the  voters  to  whom  you  gave  ' 
money,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  who  brought 
them  to  you  ? — I  will  do  so  in  every  instance  where 

I  can  ;  if  I  do  not  give  yon  the  names  you  may  con- 
clude that  I  gave  the  money  myself. 

10.892.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  knew  all  the  can- 
vassers who  brought  the  voters,  although  you  did  not 
know  the  voters  themselves  ? — Perfectly ;  some  of 
the  voters  I  knew,  but  very  few  of  them. 

10.893.  {Mr,  Vaughan.)  Can  you  give  us  a  list  of 
the  canvassers  ? — I  can  give  you  a  few  ;  there  was 
Mr.  James  Maysey,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Obadiah  Clutter- 
buck,  Jabez  Franklin. 

10.894.  Walter  Clutterbuck?— No;  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  him  at  all,  he  took  the  out- voters;  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  out-voters. 

10.895.  But  he  did  canvass  the  out-voters,  did  ho 
not  ? — He  canvassed  the  out-voters. 

10.896.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  he  bring  any  of  the 
voters  to  you  in  the  room  ? — No,  not  one. 

10.897.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Can  you  give  us  the  name 
of  any  other  canvassers  ? — ^Mr.  William  Parker. 

10.898.  What  is  he  ? — I  believe  he  is  a  carpenter. 
Mr.  Stamper ;  Mr.  Jonah  Dyer  also  canvassed  a 
little. 

10.899.  Any  other? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  other; 
there  may  have  been  persons  who  were  not  canvassers 
who  brought  voters  to  me. 

10.900.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Give  us  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  brought  voters  to  you  ? — I  have 
given  you  the  names  of  the  principal  persons  who 
brought  them  to  me  ;  any  other  persons  who  brought 
them  would  bring  them  accidentally. 

10.901.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  Mr.  Hanman  bring 
voters  to  you  ? — ^I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did. 

10.902.  Mr.  Butt  ?— Certainly  not. 

10.903.  Mr.  Smart  ?— One  of  the  Smarts  did,  I 
think  ;  Mr.  Smart  of  the  Swan  and  Falcon ;  I  am  sure 
he  came,  because  I  gave  him  some  money. 

10.904.  Mr.  Buchanan  ?— No. 

10.905.  Were  those  persons  whose  names  you  have 
mentioned  paid  for  their  services  ? — I  think  they 
were. 

10.906.  All  of  them  ?— I  think  they  were ;  they 
were  engaged  the  whole  of  the  canvass  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  from  morning  till  night. 

10.907.  There  was  a  large  number  of  messengers 
employed,  was  there  not  ? — Yes ;  thero  was  very  great 
mischief  in  regard  to  the  messengers. 

10.908.  A  great  number  of  them  wore  voters,  were 
they  not  ? — I  believe  they  were. 

10.909.  And  friends  of  voters  ? — It  is  the  practice 
for  voters  to  send  recommendations  of  persons  to  be 
put  on  as  messengers ;  that  is  one  of  the  greatest 
inconveniences  attending  an  election  ;  almost  every- 
body has  somebody,  either  a  son  or  relative,  that  he 
wants  to  be  put  on  the  committee. 

10.910.  Do  yon  concur  in  the  opinion  which  has 
been  expressed  here,  that  payments  made  to  voters 
who  are  employed  as  messengers  are  substantially 
payments  made  as  bribes  ? — I  do  not  think  they  can 
very  well  be  called  anything  else  ;  those  persons  do 
littlo  or  nothing  for  their  money. 

10.91 1.  As  regards  the  management  of  the  election, 
that  is  a  mode  of  giving  bribes  to  voters  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  else  you  can  call  it ;  they  come  and  get 
put  on  as  messengers,  and  do  nothing  for  it. 

10.912.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Where  they  do  not  get 
put  on  themselves  they  recommend  their  friends  and 
^  H 
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SJC.Whiiki*.  relatives? — ^Y^s,  their  bohb  or  9ome  brie  connected' 

with  them,  and  if  you  do  not  put  them  on  you  will 

7  Oct.  1889.  jjjgg  their  votes ;  th^  send  you  their  recommendations, 
or  come  to  yon  themselves,  and  if  yon  do  not  put 
them  on  they  go  to  the  otbei*  side  and  th^  put  them 
on,  and  then  you  lose  their  votes ;  that  is  the  system 
that  goes  on,  and  I  believe  that  both  parties  suffer 
very  materially  from  H.  There  used  to  be  a  system, 
lam  told,  but  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge, 
which  gave  rise  to  it  a  good  deal,— a  system  which 
was  carried  on  by  a  person  named  Hudson,  who  was 
a  very  active  partisan  here.  I  am  told  that  he  used 
to  pat  a  number  of  men  on  what  was  called  his 
oommittee. 

10.913.  How  long  ago  are  you  speakug  of? — I  am 
not<»rtain  whether  he  was  engaged  in  the  election  of 
1853  or  not.  I  think  he  was  alive  then  ;  there  are 
many  persons  who  can  telL 

10.914.  Is  the  system  of  messengers  a  system  which 
has  grown  up  since  the  year  1863  ? — ^No  ;  I  believe 
it  to  have  been  in  practice  for  years ;  no  doubt  it  has 
increased  very  much.  I  know  we  had  daily  applica- 
tions from  people,  who  would  come  and  say,  "Kyou 
"  do  not  put  me  on  I  can  be  put  on  by  tlie  opposite 
«  party." 

10.915.  (Mr.  Vavghan.)  Was  this  Mr.  Hudson  a 
gentleman  belonging  to  your  own  party  ? — ^I  think 
not ;  I  think  he  did  once.  i 

10.916.  Do  you  recollect  him  ? — I  do  ;  T  have  heard 
that  he  had  frequently  as  many  as  100  voters  upon 
his  conmiittee,  and  that  they  were  paid  21.  or  3/. 
apiece.     I  think  that'begani  tiie  mischief! 

10.917.  Who  was  Hudson  ? — He  was  employed  by 
the  Liberalparty  always. 

10.918.  What  was  he  ? — I  do  not  think  he  had  any 
trade  at  last ;  I  believe  he  lived  principally  by  his  em- 
ployment as  electioneering  agent,  and  a  very  valuable 
man  he  was. 

10.919.  What  was  he  by  business  ? — A  hatter,  I 
think  ;  but  I  believe  that  all  the  last  part  of  his  life  he 
did  nothing  else  but  attend  to  electioneering  matters. 

10.920.  What  was  the  amount  that  you  paid  to 
messengers  ? — That  I  cannot  say ;  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

10.921.  How  much  a  day  were  they  paid  ? — I 
think  it  was  3*.  6rf.  a  day  ;  but  I  speak  to  that  from 
report  rather  than  from  any  knowledge. 

10.922.  Did  you  yourself  suggest  to  different  voters 
that  they  should  be  pat  upon  the  committee,  and  have 
5«.  or  7».  Qd.  a  day,  if  they  would  vote  for  fSir  Bobert 
Garden  ? — I  did  not ;  I  heard  it  started  here  that  I 
did  so,  but  that  statement  was  very  incorrect. 

10.923.  You  did  not  offer  any  persons  to  employ 
them  as  messengers  at  Ss.  or  7«.  Qd.  a  day,  if  they 
would  voto  for  Sir  Bobert  Garden  ? — I  heard  what  was 
said  about  that,  and  I  will  t^l  you  what  took  place : 
it  was  with  i-egard  to  a  man,  named  Blackwell ;  I 
think  I  met  him  at  the  New  Inn  door ;  I  believe  he 
was  repairing  the  street;  I  asked  him  whether,  he 
was  going  to  give  his  vote,  as  he  had  given  it  thereto- 
fore, for  Sir  Bobert  Garden  ;  he  said  he  had  not 
promised,  bat  he  thought  he  might  be  put  upon  the 
committee.  I  said,  "  If  yon  want  that,  you  had  better 
"  go  down  and  see  about  it ;"  and  that  is  all  that 
passed  between  us. 

10.924.  You  understood  by  what  he  said  that  he 
wanted  to  be  bribed,  did  yon  not? — If  the  mam 
wanted  to  be  put  upon  the  ccmunittee  to  do  nothii^, 
it  coald  not  be  considered  much  otherwise. 

10.925.  That  is  what  you  understood  ?— >It  amoants 
to  that. 

10.926.  When  the  man  said  to  you  that  he  wanted 
to  be  upon  the  Blue  committee,  did  you  understand  him 
to  mean  that  he  wanted  to  be  bribed  ? — I  should  not 
say  that  precisely  ;  if  you  put  him  on  the  committee 
and  he  did  nothing  for  it,  it  might  be  so ;  bat  a  man 
may  go  on  the  committee  and  make  himself  useial  for 
his  money. 

10.927.  But  if  he  was  put  on  the  committee  to  do 
nothing,  would  yoa  sot  o<Hi8ider  that  ^hat  man  wi^ 


pat  on  for  fhe  purpose  of  bribery? — Yes;  but  tilis 
man  did  not  ask  to  be  put  on  to  do  nothing. 

10.928.  I  thought  you  said  just  now  that  they  did 
nothing  ? — Many  of  them  do  nothing,  but  many  are 
put  on  who  really  earn  their  money  ;  others  do  not. 

10.929.  I  suppose  you  found  out  that  on  the  other 
side  there  were  a  number  of  messengers  who  were 
not  voters,  and  who  did  the  work  ? — There  were  a 
great  many  messengers  who  were  not  voters  on  the 
blue  committee. 

I0,98a  And  they  did  the  work  ?— Yes. 

10.931.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  put  them  on  the  com- 
mittee as  an  inducement  to  them  to  vote,  did  you  not  ? . 
—I  think  it  amounts  very  nearly  to  a  bribe ;  I  cannot 
see  much  difference  ;  if  men  are  paid  to  do  nothing, 
I  think  that  is  very  little  short  of  bribery. 

10.932.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Mr.  GrifSths,  I  believe, 
had  the  management  of  the  messengers,  had  he  not  ? 
— ^Yes,  he  had. 

10.933.  That  is  to  say,  he  had  the  return  of  them  ? 
—They  were  all  under  his  management ;  he  had  them 
entirely  under  his  control,  and  kept  a  list  of  them. 

10.934.  He  put  them  on  as  he  was  directed  ? — Yest 
in  some  instances  I  believe  I  asked  him  to  put  them 
on;  I  know  I  did. 

10.935.  Have  yon  paid  any  sums  of  money  since 
the  election,  besides  the  disbursement  of  the  170/.  of 
which  you  have  spoken  and  the  1,000  sovereigns? 
— I  think  I  did  in  some  small  amounts  ;  I  cannot  tell 
till  I  have  gone  through  the  account  whether  it  is 
indebted  to  me  or  not ;  I  will  give  yon  the  particulars 
as  far  as  I  can. 

10.936.  You  say  you  have  paid  some  small  sums 
to  different  persons  since  the  election  ? — Yes, 

10.937.  To  what  amount  ? — Not  amoonting  to 
more  than  3/.  or.4L  altogether. 

10.938.  Do  you  know  yourself  whether  there  are 
any  claims  outstanding  ? — I  think  there  are  some. 

10.939.  To  what  amount? — That  I  cannot  tell  you. 
10,94(X  Do  you  know  to  whom  those  moneys  are 

owing  ? — There  are  some  outstanding  accounts  at 
some  of  the  inns,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell 
who  the  parties  are  to  whom  they  are  due. 

10.941.  Gannot  you  tell  me  the  names  of  the  inns  ? 
— They  are  principally  in  small  amounts. 

10.942.  Give  me  the  names  of  the  inns,  if  yoa 
please  ? — ^I  cannot  do  that ;  I  l^ink  I  shall  be  able 
to  do  so  on  Monday  ;  I  will  try  and  give  them  to  you. 

10.943.  The  Falcon  was  one  of  your  places  of 
entertainment,  was  it  not  ? — Not  a  place  of  entertain- 
ment;  I  think  Mr.  Clutterbuck  was  pretty  well  paid 
for  that ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  account  there. 

10.944.  You  think  his  account  is  paid  ? — He  drew 
money  from  me  on  the  canvass,  and  I  think  he  applied 
it  in  that  way. 

10.945.  Were  there  any  public-houses  opened  on 
your  side  at  which  voters  might  go  and  receive  en- 
tertainment ? — Not  one  that  I  know  of ;  I  think 
you  will  find  that,  except  in  a  few  cases,  the  principal 
accounts  that  are  outstanding  are  for  dinners  to  Mr, 
Taynton  and,  myself,  and  some  of  the  clerks  and 
canvassers,  who  went  there  every  day  almost,  rather 
than  go  home  to.  our  dinners  most  days  we  did 
that, 

10.946.  They  were  principally  for  your  own  enter- 
tainment ? — ^Yes. 

10.947.  Were  there  no  suppers  or  dinners  ordered  ? 
>— Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  think  that  very  likely 
the  canvassers  might  have  gone  and  had  some  dinner 
or  sapper,  bat  not  to  entertain  any  voters ;  I  think 
that  is  very  possible.  I  think  they  drew  money  for 
that  purpose,  but  not  to  entertain  voters.  I  do  not 
think  there  were  any  houses  at  which  oar  voters 
could  do  as  they  pleased. 

10.948.  Were  no  suppers  or  dinners  given  at  any 
public  houses  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  vot^n  to 
vote  for  Sir  Bobert  Garden  ? — ^No ;  I  think  that 
those  who  had  them  were  safe  men,  but  as  they  had  to 
be  out  ,_all  day  long  they  generally  went  and  dined 
somewhere  instead  of  going  home ;  I  think  they  did 
that  daring  the  canvass.   I  know,  with  regard  to  oar- 
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selves,  if  I  or  Mr.  TftTnton  had  gbnei  hatbe,  and  Ifthe 
other  persons  who  were  engaged  in  duivassing  had 
gone  home,  we  should  not  have  got  together  again 
perhaps.  We  would  be  as  short  a  time  as  we  could, 
to  get  back  to  the  committee  room,  where  there  was 
mnch  to  do. 

10,949.  Do  you  remember  what  moneys  3rou  ofibred 
yourself  to  any  {jersons  for  their  votes  ? — No,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  ofifered  them  any  till  I  actually  paid 
them. 

10,980.  You  paid  moneys  on  the  day  of  the  election 
to  different  voters  that  were  bronght  to  yon.  What 
moneys  did  you  offer  to  any  other  voters  r— I  am  not 
aware  that  I  offered  any  except  when  I  paid  theth, 
.  10,951.  Did  you  offer  any  money  to  a  person  luuned 
Fletcher  ? — ^Never.    What  Fletcher  do  you  mean  ? 

10,952.  William  Fletcher  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

10,958.  Did  you  hear  that  he  was  in  an  arrear  for 
rent  to  the  amount  of  7/.,  and  did  yon  say  upon  hear- 
ing that  that  you  cOuld  do  better  for  him  ?— No. 

10.954.  Nothing  of  that  sort  ?— Nothing. 

10.955.  You  know  the  person  I  mean  ? — ^I  know 
him  as  well  as  possible,  be  was  bom  in  the  same  town 
as  I  was. 

10.956.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Henry  Binning  ? — I  cannot  say  I  do.  Where  does  he 
live  ? 

10.957.  Do  you  remember,  not  on  the  day  of  the 
election,  but  on  some  other  day,  putting  six  sove- 
reigns into  his  pocket? — I  do  not  think  Binning  is  the 
name.  I  think  I  read  something  of  it  in  the  paper ; 
I  can  tell  you  more  about  it  on  Monday.  The  very 
man  that  was  named  came  to  the  committee  room  and 
wanted  me  to  give  him  ten  sovereigns,  if  it  is  the 
man  I  mean. 

10.958.  It  is  suggested  that  you  slipped  ten  sove- 
reigns into  the  man's  pocket  ? — That  is  a  slip  alto- 
geUker. 

10.959.  Do  you  remember  offering  Binning  10/.? — 
What  Binning  is  it  ? 

10.960.  Robert  Hazell  Binning  ?— I  do  not  know 
him.  I  might  know  him  if  I  were  to  see  him,  but  I  do 
not  know  him  by  name. 

10.961.  Did  you  offer  any  money  to  Henry  Cox  ? — 
Certainly  not.     Mr.  Wilkes  very  faithfully  related  to 

J  on  the  facts  as  to  him.  I  saw  him  as  he  was  going 
y  the  church  to  the  parish  meeting,  and  I  asked  him 
if  he  had  promised  his  vote.  He  said  he  had  not.  I 
said,  "  You  had  better  come  and  call  on  me  ;"  and  he 
said  he  would,  but  I  never  saw  him  ;  he  never  did 
come. 

10.962.  Did  you  go  through  the  accounts  that  were 
returned  to  the  election  auditor  ? — No,  I  never  saw 
them. 

10.963.  He  did  not  come  to  yon  for  any  explanation 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  you  had  expended  the  money? 
—No. 

10.964.  Neither  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the  170/. 
nor  of  the  1,000/.?— There  was  never  any  inquiry 
made  of  me  about  it. 

10.965.  You  have  made  no  return  to  any  person  as 
to  that  expenditure  ? — ^No,  I  have  not. 

10.966.  Do  you  remember  promising  to  exert  your- 
self to  obtain  a  spirit  licence  for  anybody  if  he  would 
vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — No,  never ;  not  that  I 
am  aware  of.  Will  you  name  the  party,  if  you 
please  ? 

10.967.  You  are  a  magistrate,  are  you  not  ? — ^No,  I 
am  not. 

10.968.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  you  received  in  the 
committee  room  was  the  half  of  a  500/.  note  ? — It 
was. 

10.969.  Did  you  get  the  other  half? — Mr.  Love- 
grove  had  the  other  half  the  following  morning  sent 
to  him  in  a  letter,  and  in  that  letter  was  an  envelope 
for  me  enclosing  me  the  other  half. 

10.970.  And  then  did  you  hand  the  completed  note 
to  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — ^I  did  not  immediately  ;  he  had 
it  to  get  it  made  into  sovereigns. 

10.971.  When  did  you  bscome  aware  that  Mr 
Lovegrove  had  provided  the  other  half  of  the  fund  of 


1,000/.  T'-I  i^ad  nM  a^dnof  it  f}lAttii  caai«  to  htm  -a.K.WhUhont. 
I  did  not  know.  •    '  

10,972.  Yon  knew  on  the  Thursday  evening  that     'OctiSM. 
1,000/.  had  been  provided  ?— YeSj  I  had  told  him  ' 

It  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  Aind  of  1,000/., 
and  he  had  provided  it.      ' 

10^978.  Did  yoQ  consider  yottrself  aeoountable  to 
Mr.  Lovegrove  for  the  1,000/.?-^-!  did. 

10,974.  Since  the  election,  have  you  made  such 
statements  to  him  as  led  him  to  infer  that  400/.  was 
left  in  your  hands  not  expended  ? — ^No;  he  knew 
nothing  of  what  the  real  state  of  the  account  was,  nor 
did  I  myself. 

10,976.  Did  you  say  anything  v^hich  led  him  to 
believe  that  400/.  was  left  ? — He  might  have  sus- 
pected it,  probably  :  it  must  have  been  saspidon  on 
his  part. 

10.976.  No  definite  conununtoation  had  been  made 
by  you  to  him  about  it? — On  the  contrary,  I  have 
abstained  ftcna  saying  anything  to  him  about  it. 

10.977.  Since  the  election  ? — ^Yes,  I  have ;  there 
was  a  petition  going  on,  and  I  thought  he  had  better 
know  nothing  of  the  circumstance. 

10.978.  Were  you  examined  before  the  committee? 
— I  was. 

10.979.  Were  you  concerned  in  the  previous  elec- 
tion of  1857  ? — I  was. 

10.980.  Were  you  treasurer  then  ? — Yes. 

10.981.  Your  position  nt  the  last  election  was  that 
of  treasurer  ? — Yes. 

10.982.  And  at  the  former  election  you  were  also 
treasurer  ? — No. 

10.983.  I  mean  in  1857?— Yes. 

10.984.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  elections  previous 
to  1857  ? — ^I  did  ;  but  the  part  I  took  in  them  was 
very  limited. 

10.985.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  say  you  found 
within  a  week  or  nine  days  of  the  commencement  of 
your  canvass,  that  proinises  did  not  come  in  so  freely 
i»  you  expected  ? — ^Yes ;  there  were  a  great  many 
unretumed  votes. 

10.986.  ^ViS  that  owing  at  all  to  Sir  Robert  Carden 
having  become' less  popular? — No,  I  think  not;  I 
think  the  reason  was  that  there  were  such  large 
promises  made  on  the  other  side.  It  was  reported  to 
me,  and  I  believed  it  to  be  the  fact,  that  large  pro- 
mises were  held  out  to  the  voters  by  parties  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  and  I  believe  the  voters 
thought  th^  might  as  well  get  as  nrach  as  they 
could.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the'diff<Mrencein  the 
fiumber  of  votes  polled  at  this  and  the  former  election 
arose  from  the  drflference  in  the  price.  They  were 
paid  five  times  as  much  on  the  last  occasion  as  they 
had  been  before. 

10.987.  Yon  think  that  the  electors  were  led  to 
expect  payment  for  their  votes  on  'this  occasion  ? — 
1  think  ^ere  has  been  scarcely  an  election  without 
some  bribery. 

10.988.  Do  you  attribute  the  expectation  by  the 
electors  on  your  side  of  payment  for  their  votes  to 
the  fact  that  large  sums  were  offered  on  the  other 
side  ? — ^I  think  that  -made  them  want  so  much.  I 
have  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  that  led  them  to 
refuse  to  promise. 

10.989.  Did  yon  make  any  representations  to  Sir 
Robert  Carden  during  the  canvass  as  to  the  state  of 
the  returns  ? — Yes ;  I  did  not  do  it  directly  ;  I 
think  it  was  done  by  Mr.  Lovegrove.  We  frequently 
went  through  the  canvass  ;  we  did  that  several  times 
very  carefully,  almost  daily. 

10.990.  Did  you  represent  to  Sir  Robert  Carden, 
up  to  the  last,  that  the  returns  were  favourable  ? — 
We  did,  and  we  werejustifind  in  making  those  repre- 
sentations. I  think  there  were  about  120  broken 
promises.    ■ 

10.991.  Did  yon  represent  to  Sir  Robert  Carden 
that  his  chances  of  success,  without  having  resort 
to  bribery,  were  good  ? — Yes. 

10.992.  Without  resorting  to  bribery  ? — ^Yes. 
10,998.  You  made  that  representation  to  him  when 

yoa  at  thb  same  time  held  a  different  opinion  ?— There 
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B.K.Whith»n.  are  always  a  certain  number  of  voters  that  require  to 

be  bribed. 

[7  Oct  18S9.         10,994.  Did  you  communicate  that  to  Sir  Bobert 

""""^       Carden  ? — I  did  not.  .  . 

10.995.  I  want  to  know  whether  that  opinion 
of  yours  was  communicated  to  Sir  Robert  Carden  ? 
It  was  not  If  they  had  voted  as  they  had  pro- 
mised to  vote,  we  should  have  been  secure. 

10.996.  You  were  aware,  were  you  not,  that  Sir 
Robert  Carden  was  a  great  advocate  of  purity  of 
election  ? — He  professed  to  be  so ;  I  do  not  know 
that  he  is  not  so  now ;  I  believe  he  is. 

10.997.  You  have  said  it  was  reported  that  large 
sums  of  money  were  being  offered  on  the  other  side, 
and  yet  you  took  no  steps  at  that  time  to  counteract 
what  they  were  doing  ? — At  what  time  ? 

10.998.  More  than  a  week  before  the  election  ? — 
What  do  you  mean  by  "  ste^s"? 

10.999.  I  mean  what  you  meant  when  you  said  you 
took  no  steps  ? — We  had  not  parted  with  any  money : 
that  was  my  meaning. 

1 1.000.  Had  you  made  any  promises  of  money  ? — 
No  ;  the  canvassers  may  have  done  so.  I  cannot  say 
what  they  had  done,  but  I  had  taken  no  steps 
myself. 

11.001.  Were  you  aware  that  the  canvassers  had 
done  so  ? — ^Very  likely  they  may  have  done  so. 

11.002.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Had  you  taken  no  steps 
at  that  time  to  procure  money  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
mises they  might  have  made  ? — Certainly  not. 

1 1.003.  You  limit  your  answer  to  that  ? — Until  we 
got  the  money  I  have  told  you  of  we  had  no  funds  for 
the  purpose. 

11.004.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  know  Mr.  Ber- 
nard before  the  last  election  ? — ^I  had  known  him  in 
1867. 

11.005.  Did  ho  then  come  down  as  a  friend  of  Sir 
Robert  Garden's  ? — He  did.  [ 

11.006.  Did  ho  come  in  any  way  to  interfere  with 
the  election  ? — He  came  more  as  a  companion  than 
anything  else. 

11.007.  Was  he  more  acquainted  with  what  went 
on  at  the  election  in  1857  than  Sir  Robert  Carden 
himself  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  he  was. 

11.008.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  at  all  aware 
that  money  had  been  spent  on  Sir  Robert  Carden's 
behalf  for  illegal  purposes  ? — I  cannot  say  that.  I  do 
not  think  he  was  at  the  time. 

1 1.009.  How  happened  it  that  his  coming  down  at 
the  particular  time  he  did  suggested  either  to  you  or 
to  Mr.  Lovegrove  the  necessity  that  there  was  for 
obtaining  money  ? — Mr.  Lovegrove  and  myself,  before 
we  had  seen  Mr.  Bernard,  had  talked  the  matter 
over. 

11.010.  You  had  talked  about  the  necessity  of 
having  money  before  you  had  seen  Mr.  Bernard  ?— 
1  think  so.  Our  meeting  him  did  not  influence  mo  in 
regard  to  it  in  any  way, 

11.011.  Mr.  Bernard's  coming  down  did  not  at  all 
suggest  it  to  your  mind  ? — ^Not  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

11.012.  Did  the  conversation  which  you  had  with 
Mr.  Lovegrove  on  the  subject  of  money  being  pro- 
vided take  place  before  you  knew  of  Mr.  Bernard's 
being  here  ? — I  think  it  did,  as  far  as  my  memory 
goes. 

11.013.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  Mr.  Lovegrove  tell 
you  how  he  came  to  know  that  Mr.  Bernard  was  at 
the  station  ? — ^No,  he  merely  told  me  he  was  there, 
and  I  walked  down  with  him  to  the  Wellington. 

11^014.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Have  you  ever  heard 
from  Mr.  Bernard  where  he  got  this  money  ? — No. 

11.015.  (Mr.  Welford.)  You  have  mentioned  that 
120  promises  were  broken  ? — About  120. 

11.016.  Can  you  give  us  a  list  of  them  ? — I  believe 
1  could  ;  I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

11.017.  If  you  can  will  you  do  so  ? — I  will. 

1 1.018.  Mr.  Lovegrove  has  stated  to  us  that  on  the 
24th  of  April,  on  the  Sunday  after  your  interview 
with  Mr.  Bernard,  he  wrote  to  Sir  Robert  Carden  a 
letter  in  which  he  made  him  a  return  of  the  probable 


number  of  voters,  placing  Sir  Robert  Carden  about 
eighty  ahead  ;  did  you  see  that  letter  before  it  was 
sent  ? — I  did  not. 

1 1.019.  Was  it  written  in  consequence  of  a  consul- 
tation with  you  ? — ^No. 

11.020.  Was  it  written  after  a  consultation  with 
you  ? — ^No. 

11.021.  But  it  was  on  the  Saturday  before  you  had 
the  communication  you  have  told  us  of? — I  do  not 
know  the  date  of  the  letter. 

11.022.  ITie  date  of  the, letter  was  the  24th  of 
April,  the  day  following  the  Saturday  ;  you  were  not 
a  party  to  that  letter  ? — ^No,  I  did  not  know  that  the 
letter  wa«  written. 

11.023.  But  on  the  24th  of  April  you  and  Mr. 
Lovegt-ove  had  talked  the  matter  over,  and  it  had 
become  obvious  to  you  that  a  fund  of  1,000/.  was 
necessary  to  be  provided  ? — It  was  necessary  in  this 
way  ;  that  we  thought  we  should  not  have  a  chance 
of  winning  the  election  unless  we  had  a  fund. 

1 1.024.  The  statement  was  this :  It  was  calculated 
that  Sir  Robert  Carden  would  have  687  votes,  that 
Mr.  Price  would  have  642  votes,  and  that  Mr.  Monk 
would  have  581  votes.  Can  you  tell  whether  that 
accords  with  your  estimate  ? — ^I  really  could  not  say 
that.  It  is  possible  I  might  have  made  the  summing 
up  of  that  myself,  or  that  I  was  a  party  to  it ;  I  will 
not  tell  you  that  I  was  not ;  very  likely  I  was. 

11.025.  Assuming  you  to  have  made  that  calcula- 
tion, you  made  it,  did  you  not,  with  the  knowledge 
that  money  would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  votes  ? — As  I  have  told  you  before,  unless 
you  are  provided  with  money  at  these  elections  you  are 
never  saufe. 

11.026.  And  you  believe  that  neither  parfy  could 
win  an  election  in  Gloucester  without  purchasing 
venal  votes  ? — I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible. 

11.027.  (Mr,  Vaughan.)  The  calculation  to  which 
your  attention  has  just  been  called  gives  a  large 
majority  to  Sir  Robert  Carden  over  Mr.  Monk  ?— 
Yes ;  there  were  a  good  many  unretumed  votes  I 
think  then. 

11.028.  It  appears  to  be  a  calculation  of  votes  that 
were  pledged  according  to  that  letter.  Supposing 
that  to  have  been  a  proper  estimate  that  was  formed  of 
the  state  of  parties,  1,000/.  could  not  have  been 
required  for  bribery  ? — We  were  threatened  with 
large  sums  on  the  other  side,  and  we  wished  to  coun- 
teract them.  Our  fear  at  that  time  was  that  the 
voters  who  had  promised  to  vote  for  us  might  be 
offered  large  sums  and  be  taken  from  us. 

1 1.029.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  fear,  it  was  a  matter 
of  certainty  ;  you  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
1,000/.  would  be  necessary  ? — We  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  bo  necessary  to  have  a 
fund. 

1 1.030.  And  after  coming  to  that  conclusion,  Mr. 
Lovegrove  writes  a  return,  in  which  he  makes  Sir 
Robert  Carden's  majority  nearly  100  over  Mr.  Monk  ; 
how  do  you  account  for  that  ?— Only  in  the  way  I  tell 
you ;  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  certainty  with 
regard  to  a  great  number  of  the  voters. 

11.031.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Have  you  formed  any 
opinion  as  to  the  number  of  venal  voters  in  Glouces- 
ter ? — ^I  have  heard  it  stated  here,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  are  under-rated. 

11.032.  How  many  venal  voters  do  you  suppose 
there  are  ? — I  have  heard  it  stated  that  there  are  200 
on  each  side.    Mr.  Herbert  stated  that. 

1 1.033.  That  is  400  altogether  ?— Yes. 

11.034.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  At  what  time  did  you 
cease  paying  money  on  the  morning  of  the  poUing 
day  ? — 'rhe  funds  were  exhausted  very  early. 

11.035.  Did  you  go  on  paying  till  the  funds  were 
exhausted  ? — Yes. 

11.036.  If  the  funds  had  been  larger,  should  you 
have  gone  on  paying  ? — I  do  not  know  about  that ; 
I  did  not  like  the  appearance  of  the  thing  at  the  com- 
mencement. 

11.037.  At  what  time  did  you  find  the  election 
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was  going  the  other  way  ?— Abont  half-past  eight ; 
the  money  was  then  gone. 

11.038.  That  could  not  arise,  could  it,  from  the 
state  of  the  poll? — I  should  say  the  election  was 
pretty  well  over  W  nine  o'clock. 

11.039.  {Mr.  Vauffhan.)  Did  you  know  that  upon 
the  registration  of  the  previous  years  there  had  been 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  Liberal 
voters? — That  is  a  fact  I  cannot  speak  to,  but  I  know 
what  Mr.  Taynton  has  told  me,  and  I  believe  him  to 
be  a  very  good  authority.  I  have  heard  him  and 
also  Mr.  Brown  say,  that  instead  of  there  being  an 
increase,  there  was  rather  the  reverse. 


7  Oct.  1859. 


11.040.  Your  opinion  is  from  what  Mr.  Taynton  H.K.WhiAon. 
has  told  you,  that  the  Conservative  party  have  been 
the  gainers  instead  of  the  Liberals  ? — That  is  my 
information,    but    I  have  no    personal    knowledge 
of  it. 

11.041.  Yon  derive  your  information  from  Mr. 
Taynton  ?— Yes. 

11.042.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Was  Mr.  Taynton  em- 
ployed to  watch  the  registration  ? — ^Yes,  he  is  the 
person  who  attends  the  Registration  Conrt  always  ; 
I  should  think  that  he  and  Mr.  Brown  would,  toge- 
ther, form  as  good  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  as  any 
person  in  Gloucester. 


Waltkb  Clcttehbuck  sworn  and  examined. 


W.Clutterhuck. 


1 1.043.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  a  solicitor  ?— 
lam. 

11.044.  And  an  active  supporter  of  Sir  Bobert 
Garden  ?-— Yes. 

11.045.  You  were  one  of  the  solicitors  retained  for 
conducting  the  election  ? — I  was. 

1 1.046.  In  what  way  were  your  services  engaged  ? 
— ^As  a  canvasser. 

11.047.  Did  you  principally  direct  your  attention 
to  the  out  voters  ? — ^I  did. 

11.048.  When  did  you  begin  to  canvass  ?— -I  think 
it  was  about  the  6th  of  April. 

1 1.049.  Did  you  canvass  in  company  with  Mr.  John 
Ward?— I  did. 

11.050.  Did  you  make  returns  of  your  canvass  to 
the  committee  room  ? — Not  very  often. 

11.051.  When  you  did,  to  whom  did  you  make 
them  ? — I  l>elieve  to  Mr.  Thomas  Taynton. 

11.052.  What  were  the  districts  that  you  can- 
vassed ? — I  believe  pretty  well  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
tricts beyond  the  boundary  of  the  city. 

11.053.  Did  you  communicate  the  nature  of  your 
canvass  to  Mr.  Whithorn  ? — I  think  I  did;  not  more 
than  once,  I  think,  or  twice.  I  will  not  swear  that 
positively  ;  perhaps  I  may  have  done  so  more  than 
once. 

11.054.  You  did  communicate  with  him  some- 
times ? — I  did. 

11.055.  But  you  are  not  certain  whether  you  com- 
municated with  him  more  than  once  ? — I  am  not. 

11.056.  When  was  that? — I  should  think  it  was 
very  soon  after  I  began  to  canvass. 

11.057.  As  far  as  you  remember  that  was  the  only 
occasion  ? — ^Yes. 

11.058.  Did  you  receive  any  instructions  from  any 
person  to  promise  money  or  to  hold  ont  inducements 
to  voters  for  their  votes  ? — ^Never. 

11.059.  Did  yon  consider  that,  being  retained  as  a 
canvasser,  you  had  the  liberty  and  power  to  make 
promises  if  you  thought  proper  to  do  so  ? — Not  by 
anthority. 

11.060.  But  was  there  an  understanding  in  your 
own  mind  ?  Did  you  conceive  that  it  was  a  part  of 
your  office  to  promote,  as  far  as  you  could,  tlie  success 
of  your  party  by  making  promises  where  you  thought 
them  needful  ? — ^I  intended  to  do  so. 

11.061.  You  were  somewhat  liberal  in  your  pro- 
mises, were  you  not  ? — I  never  made  a  promise,  I 
believe ;  not  a  direct  promise. 

1 1.062.  Not  a  direct  promise  of  any  sort  ? — Not  a 
direct  promise  to  any  body  ;  I  swear  that. 

11.063.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  "direct"  promise? 
— I  might  have  led  them  to  believe,  but  I  did  not  say, 
"  I  will  promise  you  shall  have  so-and-so,"  or,  "  I  wUl 
"  do  so-and-so." 

1 1.064.  You  put  it  in  a  rather  more  artificial  way? 
— I  did,  because  I  expected  I  was  a  marked  man  my- 
self, and  therefore  I  acted  with  as  much  caution  as  I 
possibly  could  to  get  clear, — to  slip  my  head  out  of  the 
halter. 

11.065.  Having  made,  at  different  times,  indirect 
promises,  did  you  communicate  to  the  parties  at  the 
committee  room  that  you  had  done  so?— I  do  not 
think  I  did  ;  I  had  no  reason  for  doing  it. 

1 1.066.  You  do  not  think  yon  did  at  any  time? — No; 


if  I  did  at  any  one  time,  it  might  be  to  Mr.  Whithorn, 
as  I  before  said. 

1 U067.  He  was  the  only  person  ? — ^Yes,  so  far  as 
I  remember. 

11.068.  But  yon  are  not  certain  whether  you  made 
any  such  communication  to  Mr.  Whithorn  more  than 
once  ? — No,  I  am  not  confident  that  I  did. 

1 1.069.  And  that  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  can- 
vass ? — Yes. 

11.070.  Was  Mr.  Ward,  when  he  canvassed  with 
you,  the  person  who  made  the  direct  promises  ? — I 
never  heard  him  make  a  promise. 

11.071.  He  only  made  indirect  promises,  the  same 
^  yourself  ? — I  do  not  know  what  he  did.  I  avoided 
hearing  anything  he  had  to  say  all  I  could  ;  that  is 
the  reason  why  I  did  not  hear  him. 

1 1.072.  You  avoided  as  much  as  you  could  hearing 
anything  that  Mr.  Ward  said? — Yes. 

1 1.073.  Mr.  Ward,  I  suppose  you  thought,  would  not 
act  with  so  much  caution  as  you  ? — He  had  himself  to 
please  in  that.     I  wished  to  escape  myself. 

11.074.  You  know  Walter  Welch,  do  you  not?— 
I  do.  I 

11.075.  Did  you  promise  him  any  money? — ^I  really 
do  not  think  I  canvassed  him.  I  knew  him  very  well, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  did ;  I  am  almost  certain  I  did 
not. 

1 1.076.  Are  you  quite  certain  you  did  not  offer  him 
any  money  ? — Quite  certain. 

11.077.  Did  you  tell  Ward  to  offer  him  any  money? 
— I  never  told  Ward  to  offer  him  any  money. 

11.078.  Did  you  canvass  Greorge  Blackwell  ? — I 
did. 

11.079.  Did  you  tell  him  he  could  get  4/.  by  being 
on  the  Blue  committee  ? — ^I  never  did. 

1 1.080.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  money? 
—I  do  not  believe  I  did. 

11.081.  Did  Mr.  Ward  ? — ^Not  in  my  presence. 

1 1.082.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  did  not  offer  any 
money  to  Blackwell  ? — Quite  sure  ;  I  positively  swear 
I  did  not. 

11.083.  And  did  you  say  nothing  to  him  about 
money  ? — I  believe  I  did  not. 

1 1.084.  Do  you  know  James  Taylor  ? — I  do  not. 

11.085.  Do  you  not  know  him  ? — No. 

11.086.  Not  James  Taylor  of  the  Pheasant  Inn  at. 
Staverton  ? — I  never  saw  him. 

11.087.  Were  you  never  at  his  house? — Never; 
I  do  not  know  the  man. 

1 1.088.  Was  anvthing  said  about  a  dinner  at  his 
house  ? — I  do  not  know  the  man. 

11.089.  But  thjsre  might  have  been  something  said 
in  your  presence  about  a  dinner  at  his  house  ? — ^No, 
never  to  my  knowledge. 

11.090.  Did  you  canvass  William  Coopey?— Of 
where? 

11.091.  Did  you  canvass  any  William  Coopey  ? — 
I  did  ;  two  William  Coopeys. 

1 1.092.  Did  you  promise  either  of  them  money  ? — 
Never. 

1 1.093.  You  made  them  no  promise  at  all  ? — ^No. 

1 1.094.  Did  Ward  make  them  any  promise  ? — ^Not 
in  my  hearing. 

11.095.  Do  you  know  that  he  did  ? — ^I  do  not. 

11.096.  You  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  bribery 
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of  any  person  of  the  name  of  Coopey  ? — ^Not  of  my 
own  knowledge,  I  do  not. 

11.097.  You  were  not  present  when  any  money 
was  paid  ? — 'I  never  saw  a  shilling  paid. 

11.098.  Have  you  heard  from  Ward  what  was  paid 
to  the  Coopeys  ? — ^Never. 

11.099.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  yon  do  not 
know  of  your  own  knowledge  ?->-I  never  saw  any 
money  paid. 

11.100.  Have  you  heard  of  any  money  being  paid  ? 
••—I  believe  that  everybody  in  this  Court  believes  that 
the  Coopeys  have  been  paid,  but  I  do  not  kaow  it,  I 
tell  you  ;  I  never  saw  them  paid  anything  ;  but  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  did  do  with  them.  I  come  here  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  and  I  will  tell  you  .J»U  J  know,;  I  do 
not  want  to  k^ep  back  anything,  and  I  will  not  if  I 
can  help  it.  Gloucester  is  a  very  bad  place ;  it  is 
veiT  corrupt ;  I  believe  it  to  be  as  bad  as  iuiy  place 
in  England,  and  therefore  I  have  come  here  witii  a 
full  intention  to  disclose  everything  within  my  own 
knowledge,  but  that  which  is  not  within  my  own 
knowledge  I  will  not  attempt  to  swear  to.  To  begin, 
then,  with  the  Coopeys.  I  canvassed  them  on  pre- 
vious occasions  ;  they  are  very  jolly  fellows  ;  and 
when  I  went  there  I  would  sit  down  and  have  a  pipe 
of  tobacco  and  a  drop  of  drink,  for  yon  must  amuse 
such  men  as  those,  and  on  most  of  those  occasions 
they  would  say,  "  We  can  have  so  and  so  from  the 
"  other  party."  I  would  say,  "You  are  jolly  fellows, 
"  you  tell  me  that,  but  I  do  not  believe  it ;"  nor  (Ud 
I  believe  it  for  some  time,  but  at  last  I  did.  Well,  I 
led  them  to  believe  that  our  friends  would  behave  as 
well  to  them  as  the  other  party.  There  were  a  great 
number  of  them,  some  seven  or  eight  or  taine,  I 
believe. 

11.101.  You  have  heard,  perhaps,  from  Mr.  Ward, 
or  from  some  friends  of  Sir  Robert  Garden,  how  touch 
was  paid  to  them  ? — I  never  heard. 

11.102.  Without  my  going  through  the  whole  list, 
and  asking  yon  what  you  paid  or  promised  to  each 
person,  wUl  you  tell  me  what  you  promised  to  any 
voters  ? — I  never  made  a  direct  promise  to  anyone  in 
my  life. 

11.103.  What  did  you  lead  them  to  expect? — I 
have  seen,  or  somehow  heard,  that  one  of  tiie  Vaile's 
wives  swore  to  my  having  promised  5/;  to  two 
Yailes,  James  and  Samuel  \^le.  I  do  not  mean,  to 
say  that  I  did  not  know  of  it,  though  I  am  not 
positive  that  I  did ;  I  have  no  doubt  I  said  that  which 
led  them  to  believe  they  should  have  that  5/.  ;  but 
one  of  the  Vailes  swore  here  that  I  promised  him 
10/.  All  I  have  to  say  as  to  him  is,  that  he  is  an 
infamous  scoundrel ;  and  I  cannot  gp  from  this  box 
without  swearing  that  I  did  not  promi^  him  ^0/. 
If  I  had,  and.  if  I  was  in  a  position  to  give  it 
to  him,  I  would  have  stopped" with  the  man  till  now 
rather  than  Mr.  Henley  should  have  had  him. 

11.104.  I  do  not  think  the  statement  was'that  you 
had  offered  him  10/.  ;  did  you  offer  him  7/.  ?■ — No,  I 
led  him  to  believe  that  he  might  have  7/. 

11.105.  That  was  William  Yaile  ?— Yes,  that  was 
William  Vaile. 

11.106.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  led  him  to  believe 
that  he  might  have  7/.  for  voting  for  Sir  Bobert 
Garden  ? — I  did  not  promise  him ;  I  led  .him  to 
believe  it. 

11.107.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  These  voters  are  not  quite 
so  astute  as  you  are.  They  do  not  know  the  difference 
between  beiiig  led  to  believe  and  being  promised  ? — 
That  is  very  likely. 

11.108.  Did  you  promise  Samuel  Yaile  any  money  ? 
—That  is  the  man  I  spoke  of,  Samuel  James  Yaile. 
The  last  man  was  William,  who  swore  as  I  told  you  ; 
but  they  have  sworn  that  I  promised  them  5/.  each. 

11.109.  You  did  not  promise,  but  you  led  them  to 
believe  it  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  I  did. 

11.110.  Was  it  the  same  thing  you  did  with 
Thomas  Perka  ? — ^I  never  promised  him  anything. 

11.111.  {Mr.  Welford.)  tiii  you  lead  him  to  be- 
lieve anything  ?— No. 


11.112.  (J!fr:  K««5r^n.7  Did  you  tell  Mrs.  Perks 
that  you  would  do  what  was  right,  as  before  ? — I  be- 
lieve I  had  nothing  to  do  with  him  before. 

11.113.  Did  you  say  to  Her  that  you  would  do  what 
was  right  ? — ^I  may  hftve  said  that  to  her. 

11.114.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  did  you  mean  by 
that  ?— ^What  I  meant  was,  that  they  would  be  paid 
the  same  as  others  were. 

11.115.  {Mr-  Vaughan.)  And  that  in  a  corrupt 
city  like  Gloucester  you  would  consider  a  bribe,  I 
suppose  ? — I  was  only  doing  the  same  as  the  other 
party  were,  I  considered.    We  were  doing  all  alike. 

11.116.  Do  you  know  John  Ashmeade  ^— Ido. 

11.117.  Did  you  offer  John  Ashmeade  any  money  ? 
— ^Not  a  fttrthing. 

11.118.  Did  you  tell  John  Ward  to  see  John 
Ashmeade,  and  to  tell  him  that  if  he  would  come 
across  the  Severn  to  .you  he  should  have  5/.  ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

11.119.  Were  you  watching  anywhere  to. 8«e  John 
Ashmeade  and  John .  Ward.?-  Do.  you  remember  one 
night  waiting  to  see  them  ?— Yps ;  but  Ward  and  I 
were  together. 

1 1.120.  At  the  time  that  Ward  saw  Ashmeade  ?— 
Yes. 

11.121.  And  did  Ward  say  that  if  he  would  come 
across  the  Severn  he  should  have  Sl.'i — I  never,  as  I 
before  told  you,  heard  ^ohu  Ward  promise  any  man 
any  money;  never  upon  any  one  occasion.  ^I  tell  yon 
I  carefully  avoided  it. 

11.122.  Did  you  lead  him  to  understand  he  should 
have  5/.?.*-Not  Ashmeade,  I.  did  not. 

11.123.  John  Ashmeade  ? — Neither,  of  them.;  thejw 
is  John  ^nd  James ;  I  scarcely  knpw  them  f^art ;  at 
least,  I  know  them  apart,  but  not  their  names. . ' 

11.124.  Did  you  give  either  of  them  to  understand 
they  abould  have  $/.,  or  any  money  at  all  ? — Certainly 
not, ,  . 

11.125.  Did  you  offer  any  large  sum  of  money  to 
Mrs.  Bosley  ?— Not  a  farthing ;  not  a  shilling. 

11.126.  You  offered  her  nothing  ? — Nothing. 
,11,127.  Did  you  lead  her  to  beueve  she  could  have 

some  money  ?— -Certainly  not. 

.   11,128.  Do  you  know  Job  Bosley? — ^No,  I  dp  not 

know. either  of  the  Bosleys. 

1 1,129.  Do  youromember  afaowing  eight  sovereigns? 
— i  did  not  carry  them  about. 

■11,130.  Did  you  show,  in  the  cowrse  of  your  can- 
vass, eight  sovereigns  to  any  person  ? — Never. 
.   11,131.  Do  you  know  WUliam  Hooper  ? — I  do  not. 

'  1L132.  Have  you  not  a  tenant  of  that  name  ?— 
No. 

1.1,1^.  Did  you  offer  any  tenant  of  yours  5/.  ?— rNo. 

.  1.1, 1 34.  Do  you  know  a  person  named  William 
Jones  ?->^o,  I  do  not  know  any  voter  of  that  name. 

11.135.  Or  «  W."  Jones  ?— No. 

1 1.136.  Did  you  receive  any  money  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  any  voters  ? — Not  a  farthing. 

11.137.  Did  you  never  receive  any  money  at  all 
from  either  Mr.  Ward  or  Mr.  Whithorn  ? — I  received 
from  Mr.  Whithorn  for  my  travelling  expenses  some 
money;  one  suin  of  5/.;  I  received  that  from  him,  and 
I  believe  Mr.  Lovegrove  gave  me  two  5/.  afterwards. 
I  was  retained  at  a  sum  of  money  and  my  travelling 
expenses.  I  was  determined  that  I  would  not  lay  out 
any  of  my  own  money,  and  therefore  I  said  that  be- 
fore I  started  I  would  have  some  money,  and  I  did 
have  5/.  from  Mr.Whitborfl  for  my  travelling  expenses, 
and  from  Mr.  Lovegrove  at  two  other  times  two  other 
5/.,  which  I  have  given  him  credit  for  ;  but  I  never 
received  a  farthing  from  anybody  yet  to  bribe  any 
voter. 

1 1. 138.  And  yon  have  paid  no  money  to  any  voters? 
—I  nev*r  did. 

11.139.  Were  you  active  in  taking  up  voters  to  the 
poU  ?— I  never  did  ;  I  always  avoi(ted  it. 

11.140.  Do  you  know  Edward  -  Harman  of  the 
Idimd  ?— Yes. 

1 1.141.  Did  you  bfifer  him  any  money  ?-^No  $ ,  I  did 
iotr 
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.11,142.  Didyottlead  bim  to  believe  be;w(mld  iutve 
eoipe  money  ? — I  scarcelj  remember  canvassing  him. 
I  saw  him  at  a  municipal  election  afterwards,  butI<do 
;aot  much  think  I  canvassed  him  for  the  citj 'election. 

11.143.  Will  YOU  swear  that  you  did  not  offer  faii^ 
or  lead  him  to  believe  he  could  have.  10/.  ?— I  will 
swear  I  never  did,  nor  name  any  such  kind  of  sum  of 
money  to  him. 

11.144.  Did  he  name  any  such  sum  to.  you  ?< — Cer*' 
tainly  not ;  I  swear  that  most  distinctly. 

11.145.  Tou  made  no  returns  of  your  canvass  ex- 
cept  on  one  occasion  ? — ^No  ;  I  do  not  think  with  that 
description  of  men  I  could.  I  did. not  feel  it  my  duty 
io  do  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  did,  except,  as  I 
have  told  you,  to  Mr.  Taynton. 

11.146.  You  say  that  you  believe  the  Gloucester 
constituency  is  about  the  most  corrupt  in  England  ?— 
I  swear  that  on  my  oath.  One  of  the  most  corrupt ; 
you  understand  me.  I  swear  it,  and  I  believe  it ;  and 
I  think  you  have  had  pretty  good  proof  of  it  here. 

11.147.  Amongst  which  class  pf  voters  do  you  con- 
sider the  corruption  principally  prevails  ? — If  I  were 
aaked,  I  could  scarcely  tell  you  ;  for  I  as  firmly  believe, 
as  I  believe  that  1  am  standing  here,  that  if  you  take  the 
four  streets  of  the  city  of  Gloucester,  there  are  not 
ten  persons  on  either  side  of  the  street  who  are  free 
>nd  unbiassed. 

"  11,148.  When  you  say  that,  do  you  mean  to  make  a 
distinction  between  persons  who  are  open  to  bribery, 
and  persons  who  are  subject  to  corrupt  influence  ?— I 
mean  to  say  that  those  who  are  not  directly  bribed  or 
who  do  not  give  bribes,  have  influenoe  of  some  kind 
e^rcised  over  them,  or  exercise  it  themselves  over 
others. 

Il,l'|^9.  ,Do  you  mean  that,  if  you  took  those  four 
streets,  there  would  not  be  found  on  either  side  of  any 
one  of  those  streets  ten  independent  voters  ? — Yes,  I 
do.  That  is  my  belief;  I  do  believe  it,  and  I  have 
always  said  it^ 

11,160.  And  you  express  that  opinion  from  a 
lengthened  experience  in  electioneering  matters  in 
Gloucester  ? — I  do,  speaking  from  more  than  thirty 
years'  experience. 

,11,151.  Do  you  consider  that  the  corruption  has 
increased  or  decreased  of  late  years  ? — 1  shpuld  say  it 
has  not  decreased. 

11.152.  Do  you  consider  that  it  remains  in  some- 
where about  the  same  state  now  that  it  was  in  thirty 
years  ago  ? — Quite  as  bad. 

11.153.  About  the  same  ?— I  do  not  know;  it  is 
quite  as  bad. 

11.154.  Was  it  very  bad  thirty  years  ago  ? — ^Yes, 
I  believe  so. 

11.155.  In  canvassing  the  voters,  has  your  canvass- 
ing always  been  directed  to  the  out-voters  ? — No. 

1 1.156.  Yon  say  that  a^  this  election  you  only  can- 
vassed the  out-voters  ? — Principally  I  did.  There  are 
very  few  others  that  I  did,  but  I  know  a  great  number 
of  voters  ;  and  if  I  met  a  man  in  the  street,  it  is  most 
likely  I  should  speak  to  him  and  ask  how  he  intended 
to  vote  ;  but  it  was  principally  the  out-voters  that  J 
.canvassed. 

1 1.157.  HaviAg  given  your  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  four  streets  of  Gloucester,  what  should  you  say 
with  regard  to  the  out-voters  ?  What  is  your  opinion 
with  regard  to  them  ? — I  should  say  they  are  very 
much  of  tite  same  character. 

1 1.1 58.  Are  they  bettw  or  wpvse,  do  you  think  i— 
They  are  on  an  equality  I  should  tldnk. 

11.159.  Are  there  any  eircoBUtancM  to  which  yoa 
can  attribute  the  great  corruption  which  you  say  pre- 
vails ? — No  ;  Qxcept  it  is  the  love  of.  getting  some- 
thing upon  every  contest ;  that  is  alL 

11.160.  Does  that  arise  from  any  system  ?^-No.  I 
do  not  believe  it  does  ;  only  if  there  happens  to  be  aa 
deotion,  every  man  tries  to  make  his  market.  We 
-have  had  men  who  have  been  eoosidered  our  friends 

turned  out ;  Mr.  Price,  yonder,  has  beMi  a  r^  great 
favourite  ;  occasionally  he  has  been  turned  o«t.  Oar 
fUend  Mr.  Hop^,  it  was  supposed,  was:  in  fot  lite,  ^ut 
he  has  been  tar,ned  out ;  Captain  Berkeley,  wli«  was 
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«..very.gtie|tifaTOUiite,  has  also  been  turned  out ;  and   W-Ciuuerbuck. 
it  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  ''  it  is  your  turn  to 
".go out  this  time." 

11.161.  You  do  not  consider,  then,  that  political 
principle  goes  in  the  elections  in  Gloucester  for  any- 
thing ? — Not  at  all ;  they  have  got  no  principle 
ataJL.. 

11.162.  Mr.  Price  is.  an  exception,  is  he  not  ?  He 
has  not  been  turned  out,  has  he? — ^Ilas  he  never  been 
beaten  ?  I  beg  his  pardon,  I  thought  he  had  been. 
Then  he  has  given  up  if  he  has  not  done  that.  He 
put  himself  forward  as  a  candidate  and  gave  up. 

11.163.  {Mr.  JFelford.)  Who  retained  you  ?— -Mr. 
Whithorn. 

11 . 1 64.  For  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— Yes. 

11.165.  Have  you  been  paid  for  your  service  ? — 
No  ;  I  wish  I  was. 

1 1.166.  Hove  you  sent  in  an  account  ? — Yes. 

11.167.  You  expect  to  be  paid  ? — I  do. 
.    1 1,168.  You  hardly  hold  yourself  as  one  of  the  in- 
corruptible ?^-No  ;  I  am  here  to  say  I  have  taken  part 
in  the  corruption. 

Il,16i9.  You  say  that  in  your  opinion  there  are  not 
ten  men  who  are  independent  on  either  side  of  th» 
street  ? — Yes. 

11.170.  Do  you  consider  yourself  independent? — 
No. 

1 1.171.  A  great  many  names  were  mentioned  to  you 
who  you  say  you  did  not  canvass  ;  can  you  tell  us  any 
men  you  did  canvass  ? — I  have  named  several ;  the 
Coopeys,  the  Vailes,  and  Perks. 

11.172.  Any  others? — No,  I  do  not  remember; 
the  men  at  Ixvigley ;  I  saw  two  men. 

11.173.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Skillem? — 
Yes. 

11.174.  Did  you  ever  say  to  him  that  you  would 
do  the  best  yon  could  for  him  ' — ^No. 

11.175.  Or  to  his  wife  ? — ^I  did  not. 

11.176.  Did  you  ever  lead  him  to  believe  you 
would  ? — No ;  I  went  with  Ward  to  canvass  that 
man.  He  did  not  happen  to  be  at  home,  but  his  wife 
was,  and  I  was  sitting  down  there ;  he  is  an  old  yaan, 
and  I  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  him.  He  came 
in  and  I  solicited  him  for  his  vote.  "Ah,  well,"  says 
the  old  fellow,  "  I  can  tell  you  what  it  is,  I  have  got 
*'  an  old  scythe,  and  I  shall  sell  it,  and  the  man  that 
"  will  buy  it  I  shall  have  two  sovereigns  of,  and  I 
•^'  shall  Vote."  I  made  him  no  answer,  but  walked 
out ;  upon  that  I  believe  he  followed  Ward  out  into 
the  garden. 

11.1 77.  Yon  were  not  present  at  their  conversation  ? 
— ^I  was  not. 

1 1.178.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  promises  of  that 
sort  ? — ^I  do  noi.  You  can  ask  me,  and  if  I  remember 
them  I  will  tell  you. 

11.179.  {Mr.  Vau^Aan.)  Did  the  scythe  change 
hands  ? — I  never  heard  that  it  did. 

11.180.  (Mr.  fVelford.)  Or  the  two  sovereigns? — 
I  do  not  know  that  th^  did.  The  man,  I  believe,  did 
.not  vote  for  us.  Mr.  Henley,  I  dare  say,  can  tell  you 
about  that. 

11,181«  Had  you  anytliing  to  do  with  the  election 
of  1857  ?— A  little. 

11.182.  Did  you  pay  any  money  then  ? — I  did  not. 

11.183.  Did  you  make  any  of  these  suggestions  and 
intimations  to  voters  then  ? — I  dare  say  I  did. 

11,164.  Pl«tty  mudi  in  the  same  way  ? — Pretty 
much. 

11.185.  Did  yon  know  a  man  named  Hudson? — 
Very  well. 

11.186.  Do  you  know  anything  of  his  electioneer- 
ing ? — I  worked  with  him  and  against  him  ;  his  was  a 
very  good  school.  He  said  to  me, "  Now,  Cluttcrbuck, 
*'  never  promise,  bat  if  you  do  be  sure  never  to  pro- 
"  mise  anything  you  cannot  perform,"  and  I  have 
strictly  adhered  to  that  advice. 

11.187.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  mean  that  his 
advice  was  aCver  to  promise  directly  ? — I  do. 

11,188;.  You  do  not  consider  yourself  bound  to  per- 
.form  those  pioBttses  wUdi  are  not  made  directly  ? — 
Certainly,  I  should. 

li  4 
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W.Cluturluct.       11,189.  Areyon  a  strong  political  partizan  here  ? 

— At  the  time. 

7  Oct.  1859.         11,190.  Are  you   in   Gloucester  ?— Very,  at    the 

— time.     I  do  not  care  about  it  now,  to-day.    Just  at 

the  time  I  am  as  busy  as  any  one. 

1 1.191.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  you  expected 
you  were  a  marked  man  ? — From  being  a  busy  man 
at  an  election.  I  have  been  active,  I  suppose  I  may 
consider,  at  elections. 

1 1.192.  Was  that  all  you  meant  ?— Yes,  just  so. 

1 1.193.  You  did  not  mean  that  something  more  was 
implied  when  you  visited  a  voter  than  your  merely 
asking  him  for  his  vote  ? — I  expected,  knowing  I  had 
been  about,  that  they  would  be  sure  to  summon  me, 
upon  any  occasion,  before  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
otherwise,  and  I  wanted  to/  avoid  getting  myself  into 
any  scrape  as  to  promises. 

11.194.  But  you  said  you  were  a  marked  man  ?— . 
I  meant  nothing  further  than  that. 

11.195.  You  said  that  you  knew  you  were  a  marked 
man,  and  that  you  took  precautions  when  you  visited 
voters  as  to  what  you  said  to  them  ? — Just  so. 

11.196.  What  was  the  meaning  of  the  expression, 
"  a  marked  man  "  ? — That  if  I  had  promised  and  was 
examined  I  should  have  to  swear  that  I  had  done  so. 

1 1.197.  You  say,  that  although  you  had  no  instruc- 
tions to  make  promises  to  voters,  yet  you  intended  to 
do  go  ? — I  did.  I  knew  the  character  of  the  men  I 
went  to  see,  and  that  they  would  require  it. 

11.198.  Did  you  communicate  your  intentions  to 
any  one  at  that  time  ? — ^No. 

11.199.  Do  you  think  that  the  parties  who  em- 
ployed you  knew  that  you  would  do  so  ? — They  may 
have  supposed  so. 

11.200.  From  what  you  had  done  before,  I  suppose? 
—Just  so. 

11.201.  Are  you  aware  that  Sir  Robert  Garden, 
when  he  first  came  to  Gloucester,  made  professions  of 
purity  ? — I  have  heard  it  said  so. 

11.202.  Did  you  hear  that  said  by  him  ? — No,  I  saw 
very  little  of  him. 

11.203.  Did  you  hear  him  address  the  electors  ? — 
No,  I  never  did.    I  never  go  to  such  meetings. 

1 1.204.  Do  you  never  read  the  speeches? — No. 

1 1,203.  You  do  not  trouble  your  head  about  them  ? 
—Not  I. 

11.206.  You  were  not  aware,  when  you  went  with 
a  determination  to  make  promises  to  voters,  that  you 
were  doing  so  in  express  contradiction  to  Sir  Robert 
Garden's  public  declarations  ? — Gertainly  not.  I  did 
not  give  it  a  thought.  If  I  had  gone  upon  that,  I 
should  not  have  started  at  all. 

1 1.207.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  do  not  believe  in  purity 
in  Gloucester  ? — Not  as  to  electioneering,  I  do  not 

11.208.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald,)  If  you  had  been  aware 
that  Sir  Robert  Garden  intended,  as  far  as  he  could, 
to  prevent  bribery,  you  would  not  have  gone  out  ? — 
I  should  have  stopped  at  home. 

11.209.  You  did  not  make  these  promises,  then,  in 
consequence  of  having  heard  that  promises  were  made 
by  the  other  side  ? — Most  likely  I  did.  They  were 
trying  to  win,  and  so  were  we. 


11.210.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would 
not  have  gone  at  all  on  the  canvass  unless  you  had 
intended  to  make  these  promises  ? — Just  so. 

11.211.  Then  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  hearing 
that  the  other  side  were  promising  that  you  com- 
menced the  practice? — ^Because  I  took  that  for  granted. 
I  knew  they  would. 

11.212.  None  of  these  voters  that  you  canvassed 
had  told  you  that  they  were  promised  on  the  other 
side  ? — ^No  doubt  I  did  hear  it. 

11.213.  Do  you  recollect  any  instances  in  which 
promises  were  made  to  voters  after  you  had  been  told 
that  they  had  promised  on  the  other  side  ? — I  believe 
that  was  the  case  with  the  Yailes. 

1 1.214.  Were  you  in  Gloucester  before  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act  ? — Yes  ;  what  was  the  date  of  the 
Reform  Act  ? 

1 1.215.  1832  ?— Yes,  before  that. 

11.216.  Were  you  ^  voter  yourself? — No. 

11.217.  Do  you  consider  the  borough  was  as  cor- 
rupt then  as  it  has  been  since  ? — I  have  never  known 
any  alteration  in  it. 

11.218.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Seriously,  do  you  believe 
that  no  man  can  expect  to  be  returned  member  of 
parliament  for  Gloucester  without  resorting  to  the 
purchase  of  votes  ? — That  I  firmly  believe. 

11.219.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Have  you  always  be- 
longed to  the  same  party  that  you  do  now  ? — Since  I 
have  been  upon  my  own  account.  During  my  clerk- 
ship I  was  not.  I  was  then  with  a  gentleman  who 
created  quite  a  new' party. 

11.220.  Who  was  that  ?— Mr.  Chadbourne.  Upon 
that  occasion  I  worked  with  Hudson  for  Mr.  Philpotts. 

11.221.  Hudson  was  on  the  other  side  ? — Yes. 

11.222.  {Mr.  Vaug'han.)  Did  you  know  anything 
at  aU  about  the  registration  that  preceded  the  last 
election  ? — ^No,  I  scarcely  looked  to  it.  I  should  not 
trouble  my  head  with  the  registration. 

11.223.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  Liberal  party 
had  gained  since  the  election  of  1857  or  not  ? — I  do 
not. 

11.224.  If  canvassers  are  intrusted  with  sums  of 
money,  do  they,  generally  speaking,  devote  that  money 
to  purposes  of  bribery  and  treating,  or  to  their  own 
gratification  ? — I  could  not  answer  for  t'.iat. 

11.225.  As  far  as  you  know,  from  what  you  have 
seen  ? — I  do  not  know  to  whom  the  money  was  in- 
trusted. 

1 1.226.  I  am  speaking  now  generally  of  canvassers. 
Suppose  a  canvassing  party  going  out  and  having  got 
a  sum  of  money,  do  they,  generally  speaking,  devote 
that  money  to  treating  voters  or  to  treating  them- 
selves ? — I  could  not  tell  you;  I  do  not  know  to  whom 
the  money  was  intrusted.  I  only  know  as  far  as  you 
know. 

11.227.  Would  they  spend  the  money  in  treating 
voters  ? — ^Do  you  mean  what  should  I  do  myself. 

1 1.228.  I  mean  what  persons  have  done  with  whom 
you  have  been  canvassing  ? — I  do  not  remember  any- 
body who  canvassed  with  me,  especially  on  this  oc- 
casion, having  paid  any  money  but  what  I  paid  myself. 
I  do  not  remember,  on  any  occasion,  seeing  money 
paid  by  any  one. 


W.  P.  Price. 


William  Philip  Price  called  and  further  examined. 


11.229.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  understand  you  wish  to 
make  some  corrections  in  your  evidence,  or  some  ex- 
planation of  the  evidence  we  have  heard  from  Mr. 
Monk  ? — It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Monk  (I  am  quite  sure 
inadvertently),  (hat  Mr.  Moffatt  had  told  him'that  he 
had  advanced  500^.  to  Mr.  Price.  I  think  ho  put  it 
in  that  way.  The  impression  which  it  appears  to  me 
the  public  might  draw  from  that  would  be  that  I  had 
myself  received  500^  from  Mr.  Mofiatt  for  my  own 
purposes.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  Commissioners 
or  the  public  of  Gloucester  would  fancy  that. 

11.230.  We  put  no  such  construction  upon  Mr. 
Monk's  evidence  ? — Then  I  find  that  there  is  a  slight 
discrepancy  between  the  amount  that  I  said  Mr. 
Norris  told  me  Sir  Robert  Garden  ha4  stfitefl  he  l^^d 


spent,  and  the  amount  which  I  stated  to  Mr.  Monk. 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  made  no  memorandum  of  it,  and 
Mr.  Monk  did  ;  and  therefore,  as  between  Mr.  Monk 
and  myself,  Mr.  Monk  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
correct  than  I  am.  I  quoted  from  memory  and  he 
from  a  memorandum  in  his  possession.  Then  another 
question  was,  as  to  whether  Mr.  Mofiatt's  letter  to 
me  was  dated  from  Ashburton  or  from  London.  I 
think  the  Chief  Commissioner  asked  me  whether  I 
was  sure  it  came  from  Ashburton,  as  though  he 
thought  it  material  at  the  time.  I  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  consider  upon  what  ground  I  thought 
the  letter  came  from  Ashburton.  My  only  reason 
for  thinking  it  did  was  that  it  was  addressed  to  me 
ftt  the  committee  room  in  Gloucester ;  and  I  felt  quite 
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Buro  that  had  it  been  written  from  London,  either 
from  his  own  oflSce  or  from  the  Reform  Club,  he 
would  have  had  it  addressed  to  my  own  address  in- 
stead of  at  the  committee  room.  Mj  supposition 
was,  that  being  at  Ashburton,  and  not  knowing  mj 
address,  he  directed  it  in  that  way.  I  almost  think, 
however,  that  I  must  have  been  wrong  in  that  im- 
pression. 

11.231.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  I  gathered  from  Mr. 
Moifatt's  evidence  that  he  did  write  to  you  from 
Ashburton  ? — I  think  the  Chief  Commissioner  asked 
me  the  question,  which  caused  mo  to  believe  his  im- 
pression was  that  the  letter  was  written  from  London, 
and  I  was  anxious  to  be  correct  on  all  points. 

11.232.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  believe  it  appeared  in 
evidence  that  it  was  written  from  Ashburton  ? — 
Then  I  was  right  in  my  impression.  I  was  reading 
this  morning  a  report  in  the  paper  of  my  own  evi- 
dence, and  I  think  you  asked  me  whether  I  had 
named  500/.,  and  no  other  or  larger  sum  to  Mr. 
Mofiatt,  as  the  amount  of  Mr.  Monk's  probable  ex- 
penses, and  I  said  that  I  named  500/.,  and  no  other 
sum.  That  was  my  answer  to  the  question  put  to 
me.  Now  I  never  did  suggest  myself  any  other  sum 
than  500/.  I  always  thought  that  that  was  the  sum 
which  Mr.  Monk  meant  to  spend,  but  I  think  Mr. 
Moffatt  did  say  to  me,  "  Well,  but  if  it  has  cost  you 
500/.  on  the  average,  do  you  not  think  it  may  cost 
Mr.  Monk  more  ?"  and  I  said,  "  I  think  it  will  cost 


"  him  more  that)  it  cost  me,  because  he  has  not  the 
"  same  advantage  of  local  connexion  that  I  have, 
"  and  therefore  it  possibly  may  cost  him  1,000/." 
I  do  not  wish  the  Commissioners,  therefore,  to  under- 
stand that  I  did  not  contemplate  1,000/.,  but  only 
that  I  was  not  responsible  for  any  further  sum  than 
500/.  Those  are  the  only  parts  of  my  evidence  that 
I  would  desire  to  correct ;  but  perhaps,  as  I  am  now 
addressing  the  Commissioners,  they  will  allow  me  to 
say  one  word  with  reference  to  a  statement  which 
has  been  made  by  the  last  witness.  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  that  statement  took  me  by  complete  surprise. 
I  never  heard  so  monstrous  a  statement  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life,  as  that  there  are  not  ten  men  to  be 
found  on  either  side  of  the  street  in  the  four  prin- 
cipal streets  in  Gloucester  who  are  not  themselves 
corrupt  or  subject  to  corrupt  influences.  - 1  have 
known  the  constituency  of  Gloucester  ever  since  I 
was  a  boy,  and  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  hundred  venal  voters, 
whom  everybody  knows,  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  a  more  respectable  or  a  more  honest  constituency 
in  England  ;  and  I  make  that  statement  with  re- 
ference to  the  Conservative  as  well  as  the  Liberal 
side.  I  know  many  hundreds  of  Liberals  and  many 
hundreds  of  Conservatives,  who  I  am  quite  sure  are 
incapable  of  being  influenced  by  any  considerations 
other  than  their  own  honest  and  genuine  feelings  and 
convictions. 


W.  P.  Price. 
7  Oct.  1859. 


WiLUAU  Matthews  sworn  and  examined. 


W.MattheuM. 


11.233.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  a  solicitor? — 
Yes. 

1 1.234.  Did  you  take  a  part  in  the  last  election  for 
this  city  ? — ^I  did.  ' 

11.235.  Did  you  canvass  voters? — ^I  did  in  some 
instances. 

1 1.236.  Was  that  the  employment  which  devolved 
upon  yon,  canvassing  voters  ? — Yes  ;  partially.  I 
was  Under- Sheriff  at  the  time,  but  previously  to  the 
election  I  canvassed  some  voters. 

1 1,287.  You  were  retained  professionally,  were  you 
not  ? — I  had  no  retainer  for  the  last  election. 

11.238.  Were  your  services  professional,  or  were 
they  gratuitous  ? — I  considered  them  professional, 
although  I  had  no  retainer. 

11.239.  Was  the  duty  imposed  upon  you  the  duly 
of  canvassing  voters  ? — It  was  partially. 

11.240.  While  you  were  canvassing  voters,  did  you 
take  occasion  to  offer  any  inducement  Xa  voters  to 
vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — None  whatever. 

11.241.  You  offered  no  money  to  any  voters? — 
No  money  whatever. 

11.242.  And  you  held  out  no  inducement  of  any 
sort  ? — ^No  inducement  of  any  sort  or  kind. 

1 1.243.  Had  yon  anything  to  do  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  money  that  came  into  Mr.  Whithorn's 
hands  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

11.244.  Was  any  money  paid  to  you  during  the 
election  for  electioneering  purposes  ? — None  what- 
ever, except  as  Under-Sheriff ;  a  deposit  was  paid  on 
account  of  the  expenses. 

1 1.245.  Did  you  pay  any  money  out  of  your  pocket? 
— I  have  paid  such  little  things  as  pikes  and  post-boys, 
and  things  of  that  sort,  when  I  have  been  canvassing 
out-voters. 

1 1.246.  Travelling  expenses? — Travelling  expenses 
I  have  paid. 

11.247.  Besides  travelling  expenses  you  have  paid 
nothing,  have  you  ? — No,  nothing  whatever. 

11.248.  Did  you  hear  of  any  cases  of  bribery  com- 
mitted by  the  friends  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — I  have 
heard,  of  course,  a  good  deal  said,  but  merely  in 
general  conversation. 

>  1 1,249.  During  the  election  ? — I  have  heard  it 
said,  not  with  reference  to  Sir  Robert  Garden.  1  heard 
it  said  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  money  being 
oflfered  on  the  Liberal  side,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  I 
heard  anything  with  reference  to  any  particular  cases 
on  Sir  Robert  Garden's  side  ;  we  know  at  elections  a 


great  deal  more  is  said  about  those  kind  of  things 
than  is  really  true. 

11.250.  Did  you  hear  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
money  being  offered  on  Sir  Robert  Garden's  side  ? — I 
did  not. 

11.251.  Did  you  know  that  there  was  ? — I  did  not. 

11.252.  You  were  not  informed  by  any  person  ? — ^I 
was  not  informed  by  any  person. 

11.253.  Did  you  know  that  there  wore  Liberal  pro- 
mbes  made  on  the  side  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?  — No ; 
I  did  not  know  it. 

1 1.254.  Do  you  know  a  voter  of  the  name  of  Well- 
stead  ? — I  do. 

11.255.  Did  you  canvass  that  voter  ? — He  has  re- 
minded me  that  I  did  this  morning  ;  he  brought  it  to 
my  memory  that  I  did  do  so. 

11.256.  You  did,  canvass  him  ? — ^Yes. 

11.257.  Was  anything  said  to  you  about  any  diffi- 
culty in  which  he  was  ?— I  have  seen  WcUstead  this 
morning  outside  the  court ;  he .  came  to  me  and 
said  a  person  named  Jeffs  had  spoken  falsely  as 
to  what  had  taken  place,  between  us.  I  am  sure 
1  did  not  promise  Wellstead  anything. 

11.258.  Did  you  say  to  Wellstead  that  you  would 
put  everything  straight  ? — ^No  ;  I  believe  not.  I  am 
satisfied  I  did  not ;  it  was'on  a  Sunday  morning.  I 
was  driving  out  of  town,  and  pulled  up  and  spoke  to 
him  at  his  own  door. 

11.259.  What  was  the  subject  of  the  conversation 
you  had  with  him  ? — I  believe  I  said  to  him,  "  Well, 
"  Wellstead,  what  part  of  the  play  are  you  acting 
"  this  time  ?"  or  something  of  that  sort.  "  I  see  you 
"  about  a  good  deal  with  the  Liberal  party,  what  does 
"  it  mean  ?"  Because  ho  had  always  been  a  Conser- 
vative before.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  ho 
said  in  answer  to  it,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  did  not 
promise  him  anything. 

11.260.  He  had  always  been  on  the  Conservative 
side  before  ? — ^Yes. 

11.261.  He  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  before  ?— 
Yes. 

11.262.  Did  he  not  say  something  about  any  money 
or  expenses  not  being  paid  him  at  the  election  of 
1857  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  anything  of  the 
kind. 

1 1.263.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  say  so  ? — I  could 
not  swear  it ;  if  I  remember  rightly,  he  found  fault 
with  the  fact  that  his  son  had  not  had  the  Blue  school; 
if  I  remember  rightly,  that  was  his  grievance. 
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W.MatOew*.       11^64.  Upon  his-  teUing  jou  that  that  was  his 

grievance,  did  von  not  say  that  you  would  put  overy- 

7  Oct.  1859.    thing  straight  ? — No,  certainly  not. 
'  11,265.  Had  you  any  conversation  at  all  with  Mr. 

Whithorn  about  money  ? — Not  about  money  in  any 
way  ;  I  believe  not. 

1 1,26().  Did  you  make  any  returns  of  your  canvass  ? 
— It  occurred  in  this  way  generally ;  I  looked  at  the 
general  canvass,  and  any  voters  I  saw  unretumed,  I 
went  and  saw,  and  then  went  back  and  entered  Uie 
return  in  the  book. 

11,267.  In  the  general  canvass  book  ? — Yes. 
ll,2fr.  To  whom  did  you  return  it? — I  used  to 
enter  ii,  myself  in  the  book.  Mr.  Taynton  had  the 
canvass  book  generally,  but  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
two  or  three  if  he  was  absent ;  he  had  the  custody 
of  the  book. 

1 1.269.  You  canvassed  voters  in  the  city,  I  suppose? 
— Yes,  in  the  city. 

11.270.  {Mr.  fVelford.)  Did  any  of  the  voters  you 
canvassed  lead  you  to  understand  that  they  wanted 
'money  ?~WeU,  they  may  have  ;  at  least  they  said  it 
was  quite  time  enough  to  promise,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  in  many  instances  ;  but  those  I  went  to  were 
generally  people  that  I  knew  well,  and  to  whom 
nothing  was  said  of  that  kind  ;  they  were  not  a  class 
of  people  likely  to  say  so. 

11^271.  You  had  a  certain  degree  of  influence  with 
them  ? — Yes,  or  acquaintance. 

1 1.272.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  a  number  of 
voters  in  Gloucester  who  are  considered  vent^? — 
Yes. 

11.273.  Did  yon  ever  canvass  any  of  that  class  ? — 
I  did  so,  I  think.  I  may  have  met  with  some  on  the 
canvass ;  I  took  the  books  a  short  time  one  or  two 
mornings  with  Sir  Robert  Garden  ;  I  do  not  think  I 
generally  canvassed  that  class  of  men. 

11.274.  Can  you  bring  to  your  recollection  the  fact 
of  any  voters  having  intimated  to  you  that  they 
wanted  money  for  their  votes  ? — ^No,  I  am  not  aware 
that  I  can. 

11.275.  Did  any  of  them  say  anything  to  you 
when  declining  to  promise  implying  that  they 
expected  some  money  ? — I  believe  they  may ;  there 
must  have  been  some,  no  doubt,  who  did  so  ;  that 
it  was  too  long  to  look  forward,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  that  they  must  see  more  about  it  ;  they 
used  terms  one  understood  the  meaning  of. 

11.276.  They  used  terms  whiclf  led  you  to  believe 
that  they  expected  some  inducement  ? — Yes. 

.  11,277.  Did  you  mention  the  names  of  the  voters 
wanting  such  inducement  in  the  returns  of  the  can- 
vass ? — ^I  believe  not ;  I  may  have  probably  made  a 
memorandum  of  somebody  being  able  to  influence 
them,  or  something  of  that  sort,  bat  not  to  influence 
them  with  regard  to  money  matters. 

11.278.  Did  you  give  in  any  returns  of  the  sort  in 
writing  to  Mr.  Taynton  or  any  one  who  had  the  care 
of  the  book  ? — ^There  are  many  original  entries  in  the 
book. 

11.279.  Did  you  ever  make  any  memorandum  in 
figures  opposite  their  names,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 
— No,  nothing  of  the  sort ;  I  never  entered  imy  sum, 
or  anything  of  the  sort ;  never  at  any  election  that 
I  have  been  employed  in. 

11.280.  I  think  you  said  you  were  retained  profes- 
siontdly  on  behalf  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  at  the  last 
election  ? — ^Well,  it  was  understood  ;  the  last  two  ot 
three  years  I  have  assisted  in  the  management  of  the 
election. 

'    11,281.  There  was  a  general  understanding  that 
you  were  one  of  the  solicitors  ? — Yes. 

1 1.282.  Have  you  sent  in  any  account  ? — I  have 
not. 

1 1.283.  Do  you  intend  to  do  so  ? — I  expect  to  be 
paid. 

11.284.  Have  you  been  paid  anything? — ^No,  no- 
thing whatever. 

11.285.  Is  any  account  <^  yours  included  in  the 
election  auditor's  sccoanf  ?— No. 


11.286.  It  has  not  been  sent  in?— No,  it  has  not ; 
I  have  made  out  no  account. 

1 1.287.  Still  you  consider  yours  an  outstanding  ac- 
count  due  from  Sir  Roba't  Garden  ? — ^I  expect  I  shall 
have  at  some  time  some  gratuity  for  my  services  and 
for  the  petition. 

.1 1,288.  I  am  referring  to  the  election  ? — Yes. 

11.289.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  know  how  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  no  charge  on  your  account  has  been 
sent  to  rtie  election  auditor? — No  j  I  never  sent  in 
any  account. 

11.290.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  rea- 
son why  your  name  should  be  left  out  ? — No,  none 
whatever. 

11.291.  Were  you  a  recognized  agent? — No, 
scarcely  that ;  I  have  generally  acted  on  the  com- 
mittee at  elections  for  some  time  here. 

11.292.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Were  you  Under-Sheriff  or 
not  ? — Yes.  I  took  no  part  in  either  of  the  last  elec- 
tions after  the  nomination ;  nor  did  I  go  to  the  com- 
mittee room  ;  but  up  to  the  time  of  the  nomination 
I  considered  I  was  not  going  out  of  my  duty  in 
taking  part  in  the  election)  but  on  neither  occasion, 
after  the  nomination,  had  I  any  communication  with 
or  connexion  with  the  candidates  on  either  side. 

11.293.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Knight? — Can 
you  give  me  lus  Christian  name  ? 

11.294.  I  will  ask  you  this  :  Had  you  any  men  at 
the  Frogmill  near  Cheltenham?  Did  you  entertain 
any  voters  there? — No.  I  recommended  Frogmill  as 
a  quiet  place  where  parties  could  be  sent  to.  It  was 
in  this  way  :  there  were  two  or  three  old  people  whose 
wives  were  anxious  that  they  should  not  be  picked 
up  by  the  other  party,  and  I  was  asked  whether  I 
knew  any  quiet  place  where  they  could  be  sent  to. 

11.295.  For  securi^  ? — Yes,  and  I  recommended 
Frogmill. 

11.296.  Do  you  know  of  any  voters  having 
been  sent  there? — I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  know- 
ledge. I  have  heard  since  that  some  man  was  sent 
there. 

11.297.  A  voter  named  James  Knight,  who  lived 
in  St.  Margaret's  almshouses  ? — I  have  heard  it  since; 
I  do  not  know  the  man.    I  believe  he  is  a  lame  man. 

11.298.  You  do  not  know  the  names  of  any  voters 
that  were  sent  there? — ^I  do  not  know  them ;  I  believe 
there  were  only  three  or  four,  but  I  was  no  party  to 
sending  them  there. 

11.299.  (^r.  Vaughan.)  Who  asked  you  for  a 
quiet  house  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure  ;  I  forget. 
It  was  somebody  in  the  committee  room.  I  think 
very  likely  it  was  Mr.  Whithorn  ;  I  cannot  say  ex- 
actly.    Somebody  or  other  asked  me  ;  I  think  it  was 

,Mr.  Whithorn. 

11.300.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Do  you  know  who  was 
sent  to  protect  them  ? — ^I  do  not. 

11.301.  Did  you  entertain  anybody  at  the  Wag- 
goner's Arms,  kept  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Withers? 
— I  have  not  stopped  at  that  house  since  the  coaches 
were  off  the  road  between  Gloucester  and  Chelten- 
ham. 

1 1.302.  Have  you  paid  him  any  money  in  respect 
of  entertaining  voters  during  the  election  ? — ^None 
whatever. 

11.303.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  T)id  you  become  ac- 
quainted before  the  election  with  the  genertd  result 
of  the  canvass  ? — Yes. 

11.304.  Did  you  form  an  opinion  as  to  Sir  Robert 
Garden's  chances  of  success  ? — Yes,  we  considered 
the  thing  certain. 

11.305.  Did  yon  consider  it  certain? — ^I  did  indeed. 

1 1.306.  Without  having  resort  to  bribery  ?— With- 
out having  resort  to  bribery,  I  considered  that  the 
canvass  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  must  have  won  the 
election. 

11.307.  In  that  calculation  you  must  have  assumed 
that  all  the  promises  would  be  performed  ? — No,  I 
allowed  a  per-centage  for  that;  but  ccmtrasting  that 
canvass' with  the  one  previous,  there  was  a  consider- 
able improvement. 

11,806.  Then  it  wae  not  your  opinion  immediately 
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preceding  the  election  that  there  would  be  any  ne- 
cessity to  resort  to  Imbery  ? — ^No. 

1 1.309.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  say  yon  tlkought  6^ir 
Robert  Garden  woidd  be  returned,  after  deducting 
a  per-centage  from  the  returns  of  the  canvass?— 
A  ^r-centage  upon  the  nnmbw  of  votes  promised. 
I  think  in  msJiinK  any  calculation  you  should  take  off 
some  for  losses  of  votes  promised. 

1 1.310.  By  "  the  returns  of  the  canvass,"  you  mean, 
do  yon  not,  the  number  of  votes  that  were  promised? 
—Yes. 

11.311.  And  making  a  deduction  of  a  per-centage 
from  the  number  of  promises  you  thought  Sir  Robert 
Garden  would  be  returned?— Yes. 

11.312.  Did  you  go  over  the  returns  yourself?— 
I  did. 

11.313.  With  whom  ? — I  believe  with  Mr.  Love- 
grove  and  Mr.  Whithorn. 

11.314.  When  did  yon  go  over  them  ? — Sometimes 
in  the  evening. 

11.315.  How  long  before  the  election,?^!  did  not 
see,  the  last  three  or  four  days,  the  books  themselves, 
but  I  saw  the  numbers  each  light  and  the  calcula- 
tions. 

11.316.  Iwantto  know  when  you  went  through  the 
returns  yourself  with  Mr.  Lovegrove  and  Mr.  Whit- 
horn ? — Within  three  or  four  days  of  the  election. 

11.317.  You  went  through  the  returns  yourself? — 
The  returns  of  the  canvass — the  canvass  books. 

11.318.  Three  or  four  days  before  the  election  ?— 
That  is  to  say,  as  to  the  number  upon  the  canvass 
books  promised  to  each  party. 

11.319.  As  to  the  number  promised  to  Sir  Robert 
Garden? — Yes;  I  might  not  have  gone  through  the 
names  so  late  as  that,  but  I  went  through  the  returns 
of  each  person  by  the  addition  of  the  numbers. 

1 1.320.  Did  you  go  through  liiem  so  as  to  ascer- 
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tain  for  yodreeAt  how  taneh.  ^tt^Koca  was'  to  be  }daced .  W.  MatAewt. 
upon  the  returns  made,  that  this  man  and  that  man 
had  made  promisee  fbr  Garden  ?— 'I  knew  the  diarac- 
ter  of  the  canvass  book  generally,  and  it  was  consi- 
dered to  be  made  up  excessively  weU,  and  every  rate 
to  be  entraed  as  well  as  possible. 

11,321.  That- was  three  or  four  days  before  the' 
election  ? — ^Yes. 

11,822.  Did  no  person  tell  you  what  number  of 
those  persons  who  had  promised  were  bribed  ? — No. 

11,323.  Yon  only  went  on  the  general  statement 
that  a  certain  number  of  votes  were  promised  to  Sir 
Robert  Garden,  without  reference  to  whether  they 
were  firee  or  whether  they  were  bribed  ? — ^Yes,  I  be- 
lieve the  amount  of  bribery  was  very  much  over- 
stated. 

11,824.  (Mr.  Fitssgerald.)  Did  Mr.  Whithorn  or 
Mr.  Lovegrove'  ever  state  to  you  that  their  opinion 
was  difierent  firom  yonrs? — Never.  I  know  their- 
opinion  was  that  the  Section  was  safe. 

11.325.  But  did  you  know  their  opinion  was  that 
the  election  was  sue,  provided  they  had  money  to 
spend? — I  believe  without  reference  to  that;  money 
was  not  mentioned  in  any  shape  or  waj. 

11.326.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  know  that  Mr. 
Whithorn  was  the  treasurer  of  the  election  for  your 
party  ? — ^No,  I  did  not. 

11.827.  Did  ybn  know  who  disbursed  the  money  ? 
— ^I  had  a  strong  idea  that  he  did  it;  but  I  never  knew 
it  in  any  'it^y.  I  never  had'  to  t^ply  to  him  for  money; 
general  rumour  seemed  to  say  that  he  was,  but  I 
never  had  to  apply  to  him  for  money,  and  I  do  net 
know  that  h«  had  it ;  in  tnat,  I  never  knew  anything 
of  the  money. 

11.828.  You  rather  avoided  knowing  anything 
about  it  ? — ^I  should  always  do  so  at  an  election,  if  I 
was  acting  for  a  party.  - 


John  Wabd  sworn  and  examined. 


1 1.329.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ? — I  was  a 
builder. 

11.330.  What  are  you  now  ? — ^I  live  on  my  means. 

11.381.  Where   do   you  live  in  Glou6ester? — ^In 
Westgate  Street. 

1 1.382.  Were .  you  «nployed  to  canvass  votors  ?— 


was. 
11,333. 
11,334. 
11,335. 


On  thcspart  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — I  was. 
A  paid  canvasser  ? — ^No. 
Not  paid  ? — ^Not  paid.  * 

11.336.  Have  you  never  received  any  money  for 
canvassing  ? — ^I  have  not. 

1 1.337.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  or  asked  to 
canvass  ? — I  was  asked  to  canvass  by  Mr.  Lovegrove 
and  by  Mr.  Whithorn. 

11.338.  What  districts  were  you  to  canvass  in  ?— . 
I  was  about  to  say  that  I  refused  at  first  to  become  a 
canvasser  for  the  reason  that  I  did  not  cmsider  I  had 
been  treated  fairly  in  1857,  when  I  spent  a  very  great 
deal  of  time  and  had  no  recompence. 

1 1 .839.  Because  you  had  not  been  Teoompensed  in 
1857  ? — ^That  was  for  the  canvassing  and  the  petition. 

11.840.  Were  yon  recompensed  the  expense  of 
1857  before  you  began  to  canvass  in  1859  ? — Gertainly 
not,  not  one  farthing. 

1 1 ,  34 1 .  You  have  received  nothii^  for  your  services 
for  canvassing  in  1859  ? — I  have  not. 

11.342.  Do  you  consider  yourself  badly  treated 
still  ? — ^No,  I  took  the  word  of  Mr.  Lovegrove  that  I 
should  be  satisfied  for  1859. 

11.343.  What  do  you  expect  to  receive  ?— I  have 
no  particular  expectation  ;  I  leave  it  entirely  to  his 
generosity ;  if  he  thinks  I  am  worth  anything,  he  will 
give  it  me  ;  if  he  does  not,  I  do  not  expect  to  get  it. 

11.344.  How  many  days  were  you  canvassing  ? — 
I  should  think  abont  twenty-six,  backwards  and 
forwards  ;  I  cannot  say  to  a  day. 

1 1.345.  When  did  you  begin  ?-i-The  beginning  of 
April  sometime ;  I  cannot  recollect  lite  day  of  the 
month  when  I  first  canvassed. 

11,846.  What  districts  did  yon  caBvass  ?~J[  oan- 


vassed  principally  in  the  country  ;  after  I  had  dona 
in  the  country,  I  did  my  best  in  the  town.  Early  in 
the  morning  I  canvassed  in  the  town  before  I  went 
into  the  country,  and  after  I  ciune  home  from  the 
country  I  went  round  fo  puUic-houses. 

11.347.  All  the  out  districts? — Yes,  the  whole  of 
them  I  think. 

11.348.  What  money  did  you  receive  during  the 
time  you  were  engaged  in  canvassing  ? — I  thuik  I . 
received  something  from  16/.  to  201. ;  but  I. cannot 
tell  exactly  what  I  received  ;  I  will  give  you  the 
particulars  of  it  another  day  ;  the  exact  amount  that ' 
I  did  receive  I  do  not  know  now  ;  it  may  have  been 
as  much  as  20/. ;  I  cannot  tell. 

11,849.  That  was  during  the  time  yon  'were  en- 
gaged in  canvassing  ? — Yes. 

11,350.  From  whom  did  you  receive  it  ?— .Frcan 
Mr.  Whithorn. 

11,851.  To  what  voters  did  you  offer  money  ?— I 
offered  money  to  the  Vailes  ;  I  offered  money  to  the 
Coopeys. 

11,352.  You  offered  money  to  all  the  Vailes — 
James  ? — ^Well,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  offered  James 
Vaile  any  money. 

1 1,358.  Samuel  ?~-I  offered  Samuel  Vaile  money  ; 
in  fact  I  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  him  to 
give  him  5/. ;  he  and  his  wife  and  George  Vaile  were 
present;  we  stood  at  the  back  of  their  house;  and 
there  was  a  final  amingement  that  he  should  come 
to  Gloucester  and  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  for  5t 
That  was  afterwards  violated  through  Mr.  Henley,  I 
believe,  going  over  and  offering  them  8/. 

11,354)  How  long  was  this  previous  to  the  elec- 
tion ? — I  should  think  a  week  previous  to  the  election. 

11.355.  Might  it  have  been  a  fortnight  before  ? — 
I  should  say  not,  because  the  first  time  I  canvassed 
'tvith  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  t&ey  asked  me  if  they  would 
be  done  by  as  they  had  been  done  by  before. 

11.356.  When  was  that  ?— The  first  time  I  caa- 
vaaaed  them. 

11.357.  About  what  time 'would  that  be  ?— Within 

Ek  2 


J.  Ward. 
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J.  Ward.      the  first  fortnight  I  should  say,  or  a  few  days  after  ; 

I  would  not  swear  positively  when   the  first  com- 

7  Oct.  1869.    munication  by  me  to  them,  with  regard  to  money, 
~"^^^~'     was  made. 

11,358.  You  and  Mr.  Walter  Clutterbuck  were 
there  ? — We  canvassed  together.  Mr.  Walter  Clutter- 
buck  did  not  hear  anything  that  I  said  to  the  Yailes. 
11,369.  Upon  the  first  occasion  you  said  that  they 
should  be  done  by  as  they  had  been  done  by  before  ? 
— ^Yes,  exactly ;  they  represented  to  me  that  they  had 
had  3/.  at  the  previous  election,  and  they  asked  me 
whether  they  should  have  the  same  ;  I,  of  course, 
told  them  they  should. 

1 1.360.  At  the  previous  election  in  1857  they  voted 
for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — ^Yes. 

11.361.  After  that  you  saw  them  again? — ^I  saw 
them  again ;  some  one  had  been  there  then,  and  I  sup- 
pose told  them  they  would  do  better  by  them  than  what 
we  would,  and  the  price  increased  from  the  3/.  to  5/. 

1 1.362.  Did  you  tell  Samuel  and  George,  and  the 
wife  of  Samuel,  that  they  should  have  51.  ? — 5/.  each 
for  their  votes  for  Sir  Robert  Cardem 

11.363.  Did  you  promise  anything  to  William 
Vaile  ? — We  saw  his  wife,  I  think,  when  we  first  went 
there ;  William  was  away  at  work  up  the  river  or 
down  the  river,  or  somewhere  about,  and  there  were 
two  children  of  his  very  ill  at  the  time,  dying  appa- 
rently ;  they  did  die  within  a  week  or  a  fortnight ; 
and  I  told  his  wife  that  the  same  thing  as  was  done 
by  the  others  should  be  done  by  William  if  he  voted 
for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ;  and  also  Thomas.  He  was  not 
hurt  at  thaA  time  I  think. 

11.364.  That  was,  that  they  should  have  the  sum 
of  5/.  each,  is  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

11.365.  Who  was  the  next  person  to  whom  you 
offered  money  ? — I  saw  these  people  afterwards,  and 
the  old  lady  told  me  that  they  could  not  accept  the 
offer  I  had  made  them  of  the  5/.,  that  their  masters  for 
whom  her  husband  and  son  were  employed  were 
Yellows,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  vot^  and  she 
came  into  Gloucester  in  a  cab  with  me ;  the  cab  that 
brought  me  into  Gloucester  took  her  down  to  her  sons, 
somewhere  in  the  terrace ;  she  was  to  have  met  me 
the  next  day  and  told  me  her  final  arrangement ;  but 
she  did  not  do  so,  and  my  impression  is  that  the  son 
in  the  terrace  settled  the  affair  by  receiving  the 
money  from  Mr.  Henley. 

11.366.  That  is  the  only  part  you  took  in  the 
matter  ;  the  utmost  offer  you  made  was  5/.  ? — To 
Samuel  Vaile  and  George  Vaile,  but  William  I  offered 
7/.  to  ;  that,  I  think,  was  the  night  previous  to  the 
election  ;  he  told  me  that  if  I  would  give  him  8^ 
he  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ;  he  thought 
out  of  gratitude  for  little  things  I  had  done  during 
his  children's  illness  he  would  rather  vote  for  me 
than  he  would  for  the  other  side.  I  refused  to  give 
him  more  than  the  11.,  and  that  broke  it  off,  and  he 
came  to  Gloucester,  I  believe,  and  voted  for  Price 
and  Monk  for  8/. 

11.367.  And  James  Vaile? — ^I  did  not  offer  him 
any  money ;  I  told  him  that  the  same  the  rest  had  he 
should  have  ;  as  much,  in  fact>  as  anybody  had  he 
should  have.  I  bought  a  hogshead  of  cider  of  James 
Vaile. 

1 1.368.  Did  you  pay  him  for  it  ? — ^I  paid  him  for  it, 
3/.  15«.,  and  he  said  he  was  a  poor  man,  and  I  gave 
him  the  odd  5$.,  making  it  4/. ;  the  cider,  I  believe, 
was  worth  the  money ;  but  I  should  not  have  bought 
it  had  it  not  been  for  my  being  out  canvassing  for  Sir 
Robert  Garden. 

1 1.369.  It  was  an  electioneering  speculation  ? — 
That  was  it,  exactly. 

11.370.  Now  the  next,  if  you  please?  What  do 
you  say  about  the  Coopeys  ? — I  canvassed  the  Coopeys 
in  company  with  Mr.  Clutterbuck  ;  the  first  time  that 
I  went  there  we  certainly,  I  think,  talked  about  the 
price  of  the  votes,  and  I  believe  I  told  them  it  would 
be  something  similar  to  what  it  was  before. 

1 1.371.  What  was  it  before  ? — I  do  not  know;  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Coopeys  with  regard  to  paying 
them  at  the  previous  election.  ^ 


11.372.  For  whom  did  they  vote  at  the  previous 
election  ? — Sir  Robert  Garden.  You  understand  I  had 
canvassed  them  before. 

1 1.373.  Do  you  know  how  much  they  received  ? — 
I  do  not. 

1 1.374.  How  much  money  did  you  say  they  should 
receive  in  1859  ? — I  told  them  they  should  have  as 
much  as  anybody  else  had ;  and  they  told  me  that 
some  gentlemen  had  been  over  there  from  the  other 
side,  telling  them  what  they  would  do  for  them  ;  that 
they  would  give  them,  I  think  they  said,  80Z.  for  their 
votes ;  I  am  not  positive  as  to  the  exact  amount.  I 
told  them  that  I  did  not  believe  it ;  that  I  did  not  think 
Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk  intended  to  be  so  reckless  as 
to  spend  so  much  money  in  an  election.  They  said  it 
was  a  positive  fact ;  that  Stephens  had  been  there;  and 
(if  I  remember  right),  I  think  Mr.  Becks,  Mr.  Wilkes's 
clerk,  was  mentioned  as  having  been  over  there  ;  that 
he  had  either  offered  them  or  been  in  company  with 
some  one  that  did  offer  them  money. 

11.375.  Upon  your  being  told  that  that  sum  had 
been  offered,  did  you  offer  them  any  sum  ? — Not  then. 

11.376.  Afterwards  ? — Afterwards  I  did. 

11.377.  How  much  ? — I  told  them  I  would  give 
them  5/.  each. 

11.378.  For  how  many  votes  ? — I  will  not  be  posi- 
tive whether  it  was  ten  or  eleven  ;  but  if  you  will  ^ow 
me  to  take  the  poll  book,  I  will  tell  you  exactly. 

1 1.379.  Will  you  give  a  list  to-morrow  or  Monday? 
— I  cannot  swear  to  one  man. 

1 1.380.  After  you  have  given  your  evidence  to-day, 
will  you  be  kind  enough  to  make  out  a  list  of  the 
different  persons  to  whom  you  offered  money,  and  put 
against  their  names  their  addresses  and  the  sums  of 
money  you  offered  ? — I  should  wish  to  go  through 
these  Coopeys,  because  there  are  two  or  three  respect- 
able people  who  never  had  a  bribe,  and  who  never 
were  offered  a  bribe,  of  whom  some  polled  for  Price 
and  Monk,  and  some  for  us. 

11.381.  In  that  list  you  can  just  tell  us  those  per- 
sons that  were  excluded  from  your  offers,  to  whom 
your  offer  does  not  apply  ? — There  is  one  man  who  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  summon  ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  did  offer  him  money  or  not. 

11.382.  Give  us,  if  you  please,  the  names  of  those 
persons  to  whom  you  did  offer  a  bribe? — Benjamin 
Hyett  Coopey,  a  farmer  at  Bentham ;  he  is  an  honest 
man ;  I  believe  he  voted  for  Price  and  Monk.  ' 

1 1.383.  You  did  not  offer  him  any  money  ? — No. 

1 1.384.  Now  the  next  ? — Edward  Coopey,  labourer, 
Longford.  I  offered  his  daughter  10/.  ;  she  told  mo 
she  had  been  offered  16/.  by  the  Yellows,  and  that  if  I 
would  give  her  15/.,  her  father  should  vote  for  us.  He 
v<4ted  for  Price  and  Monk. 

11.385.  You  say  there  are  two  or  three  of  the 
Coopeys  to  whom  you  did  not  offer  any  money ;  just 
state  their  names  ? — Isaac  Spruce  Coopey,  a  fanner, 
of  Brockworth. 

11.386.  You  did  not  offer  any  money  to  him  ? — ^I 
did  not,  nor  do  I  believe  he  was  bribed.  William 
Rayner  Coopey,  farmer,  Bentham,  I  did  not  offer 
money  to,  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  man  received  any. 
Joseph  Coopey,  labourer,  Hardwick  ;  whether  I  gave 
him  any  money  or  not  I  cannot  swear;  I  do  not 
know. 

11.387.  Did  you  offer  him  money  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  I  offered  him  any  money  or  paid  him  any 
money ;  I  cannot  positively  swear  ;  my  impression  is, 
from  having  put  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  a  purse, 
that  it  is  possible  he  may  have  received  some,  but  I 
will  not  swear  I  did  give  it ;  if  the  man  says  he  did 
not  receive  it,  of  coarse  he  did  not. 

11.388.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Does  that  Edward  Coopey 
you  spoke  of  just  now  live  at  Longford  ? — Yes. 

11.389.  He  is  on  the  register  as  of  Twigworth  ? — 
It  is  the  person  Mr.  Monk  spoke  of,  whose  daughter 
said  that  her  father  would  vote  for  the  highest  price. 

11.390.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  With  the  exception  of 
those  Coopeys  yoo  have  named,  Benjamin  Hyatt 
Coopey,  Isaac  Spruce  Coopey,  and  William  Rayner 
Coopey,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  all  the  Coopeys 
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were  bribed  ?— With  the  exception,  also,  of  the  one  I 
cannot  swear  to. 

11.391.  How  many  are  there  that  were  bribed  ? — 
There  would  be  ten  without  that  one.  Allow  me  to 
say  that  one  of  these  Coopeys,  Joseph  Coopey,  was 
dead  at  the  time,  but  some  one  polled  in  his  place. 

11.392.  Without  Joseph  Coopey  there  are  ten  ? — 
Tee. 

1 1.393.  And  you  offered  them  5/.  each  ? — Yes. 

1 1.394.  You  afterwards  increased  that  sum,  did  you 
not? — ^Idid,  to  71. 

11.395.  What  was  the  ultimate  sum  ? — ^In  fact,  the 
last  time  I  was  over  there,  they  left  it  entirely  to  me  ; 
I  was  to  do  entirely  as  I  chose  ;  they  left  it  in  my 
hands  ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  election  I  was  informed, 
when  I  got  into  Gloucester,  that  the  election  was 
over,  and  I  gave  to  the  nine  of  them  7/.  each,  and  the 
dead  man  3/. 

11.396.  Then  you  knew  that  one  of  them  was  dead 
at  the  time  ? — I  heard  that  one  of  them  was  dead. 
I  believe  he  polled  the  election  before,  and  I  believe 
he  was  dead  then. 

1 1 .397.  For  whom  did  the  dead  man  poll  ? — For  Sir 
Robert  Garden. 

11.398.  (A/r.  Welford.)  You  knew  at  the  time  you 
paid  him  he  was  a  man  personating  the  dead  Coopey? 
— I  believe  he  was  a  Coopey,  and  he  represented  him- 
self as  a  Coopey,  and  I  gave  him  the  3/.  after  he  had 
polled  ;  he  came  and  said  he  had  polled  for,  I  think, 
Joseph  Coopey,  and  I  gave  him  3/. 

11.399.  He  told  you  he  had  polled  for  a  man  who 
was  actually  dead  ? — Yes. 

11.400.  That  was  66/.  in  all  that  you  paid  to  the 
Coopeys,  was  it  ? — 63/.  and  3/. ;  and  I  gave  William 
Coopey  to  give  me  any  information  with  regard  to 
offers  that  were  made  to  them,  and  to  look  after  these 
people,  an  extra  51.  note,  making  his  12/. 

11.401.  I  suppose  the  one  to  whom  you  gave  the 
extra  51.  informed  you  that  one  of  the  Coopey's  was 
dead? — No,  I  cannot  say  who  informed  me  ;  I  will 
not  fix  that  on  any  one. 

11.402.  Now  the  next? — I  gave  William  Coopey 
also  1/.  to  spend  among  the  Coopeys  on  the  day  of  the 
eleotion.  I  did  not  give  it  him  on  the  day,  I  gave  it 
him  afterwards  ;  he  was  to  spend  1/.,  and  I  said  I 
•would  give  it  him. 

11.403.  He  was  to  spend  it  in  the  entertainment  of 
the  Coopey  family  ? — The  fact  was  that  they  wanted 
something  to  drink,  and  I  said,  "You  may  spend  1/., 
"  and  I  will  give  it  you."  On  the  morning  of  the 
election,  previous  to  leaving  Coopey's  house,  I  paid 
the  old  lady,  I  think,  4/.  10«.  for  cider  and  other 
things  that  had  been  had  there. 

11.404.  Who  do  you  call  the  old  lady?— The 
mother  of  some  of  them  ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  what 
portion  of  the  family  she  is  the  mother  ;  and  previous 
to  that  I  believe  I  paid  her  2/.  I  would  not  swear 
positively  to  it,  but  I  believe  I  did. 

1 1.405.  Is  that  the  account  of  the  Coopeys  ? — ^Yes, 
that  is  the  whole  accojintof  the  Coopeys  ;  I  remember 
nothing  more  ;  I  may  have  given  a  few  shillings. 

11.406.  But  no  large  sums  ? — ^No,  nothing  more 
than  that. 

11.407.  That  comes  to  about  77/.  10*.?— I  think  I 
paid  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bowles,  who  votes  gene- 
rally with  the  Coopeys,  7/.  for  his  vote. 

11.408.  He  is  a  neighbour,  is  he? — He  lives  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  ;  I  never  was  at  his 
house,  to  my  knowledge. 

11.409.  But  for  the  purposes  of  voting  and  pay- 
ment he  is  considered  as  one  of  the  family  ? — He 
always  goes  to  their  house,  I  believe,  to  come  into 
Gloucester;  the  twice  that  I  have  been  into  Gloucester 
with  the  Coopeys  he  has  come  with  them. 

11.410.  And  he  has  been  paid  the  same  price  ? — 
Yes;  this  time  he  was  paid  by  me;  what  he  was 
paid  in  1857  I  do  not  know. 

11.411.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Where  does  he  live?— 
At  Westbury-on-Severn  ;  in  fact,  I  gave  the  money 
to  his  wife,  but  that  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 


11.412.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  gave  it  to  his  wife 
for  his  vote  ? — Yes. 

11.413.  And  you  gave  these  different  sums  that 
you  have  mentioned  to  these  people  for  their  votes 
for  Sir  Robert  Carden  ? — Certainly. 

1 1.414.  The  sums  which  you  state  you  offered  to 
the  Vailes,  you  offered  to  them,  also,  for  their  votes  ? 
—Yes. 

1 1.415.  Now  go  on  to  the  next  ? — I  gave  Cornelius 
Vaile  7/.  ;  I  paid  his  wife  for  his  vote.  It  is  not  the 
Cornelius  Vaile  who  gave  evidence  ;  this  man  keeps 
the  Bird-in-IIand,  at,  I  think  it  is  called,  the  Flat. 

11.416.  You  gave  him  that  money  for  his  vote  for 
Sir  Robert  Carden  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

11.417.  Who  was  the  next  ? — I  gave  5/.  to  Charles 
Roberts,  a  man  who  did  not  vote ;  I  paid  him  5/.  for 
his  vote. 

1 1.418.  For  Sir  Robert  Carden  ?— Yes  :  and  I  have 
been  given  to  understand  that  he  received  money  from 
the  other  party  to  vote  for  Price  and  Monk,  but  he 
did  not  vote  for  either. 

11.419.  He  did  not  vote  at  all  ?— No,  he  did  not. 

1 1.420.  You  do  not  know  yourself  that  he  received 
money  from  the  other  side  ? — ^I  do  not,  but  I  believe 
he  did. 

11.421.  Is  that  Charles  Roberts  a  freeman  ? — Yes. 

11.422.  Who  is  the  next?— Samuel  Roberts,  5/. 

1 1.423.  Is  he  a  brother  ? — I  think  he  is  a  brother  ; 
he  is  a  relation  if  ho  is  not  a  brother. 

1 1.424.  Is  he  a  freeman  ? — Yes. 

11.425.  You  paid  him  5/.  for  his  vote  for  Carden  ? 
— For  his  vote  for  Carden. 

11.426.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  He  voted  for  Carden? 
—He  did. 

11.427.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Now  the  next? — ^I  paid 
two  Davis's  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hardwick. 
Joseph  Davis  of  Hardwick ;  I  paid  him  for  his 
vote  for  Sir  Robert  Carden. 

11.428.  How  much  ? — I  cannot  swear  whether  it 
was  3/.  or  4/. 

11.429.  For  his  vote  for  Carden  ?— Yes  ;  the  fact 
was  the  man  complained  to  me  that  his  father  had 
lately  died  and  put  him  to  very  great  trouble.  He 
said  he  did  not  wish  any  money  for  bis  vote,  but  if 
they  would  assist  him  in  any  form  afterwards,  he 
should  be  very  much  obliged ;  and  he  went  up  and 
polled  without  receiving  anything,  and  I  afterwards 
gave  him  3/.  or  4/.,  I  cannot  say  which. 

11.430.  Did  you  give  him  to  understand  before 
polling  that  you  would  give  him  some  money? — ^I 
told  him  I  would  do  something  for  him  ;  that  was 
after  he  had  made  this  representation  to  me  about  his 
father  dying. 

11.431.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  was  the  other  Davis  ? 
— I  think  it  must  be  George  Davis,  of  Longley. 

11.432.  What  did  you  give  him  ?— That  I  could 
not  swear,  whether  it  was  41.  less  or  more  ;  I  cannot 
swear  ;  something  about  4/. 

11.433.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  When  did  you  give  it 
him  ? — After  he  had  voted. 

11.434.  You  gave  it  him  for  his  vote  ?-^f  course ; 
in  fact,  now  I  remember  it,  I  was  to  have  given  him 
21.  for  his  expenses,  and  I  asked  him  to  endeavour  to 
get  a  man  named  Matthew  Davis  to  vote  for  us  ;  I 
believe  he  is  a  relation  of  his ;  and  I  said  that  if  he 
could  succeed  in  getting  him  to  vote  for  us,  I  would 
make  him  a  present.  He  went  up  t»the  poll  without 
seeing  me,  and  ho  saw  me  some  hours  after  he  had 
polled,  and  I  gave  him  the  mpncy  because  I  had 
promised  him. 

11,43.5.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  he  get  Matthew  Davis 
to  vote  ? — ^I  believe  not. 

11.436.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  would  not  have  given 
him  the  money  if  he  had  not  been  a  voter  ?-— Cer- 
tainly not. 

11.437.  Now  the  next? — ^A  man  of  the  name  of 
Barker. 

11.438.  What  Christian  name  ?— Isaac  Barker,  of 
Norton,  labourer. 

11.439.  How  much  did  yon  offer  to  him  ?— 5/. 

11.440.  For  his  vote  ?— Yes. 

Ek  3 


J.  Ward. 
7  Oct.  1859. 
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J.  Ward.  11,441.  For  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— For  Sir  Robert 

— ■         Garden. 
7  Oct.  1859.         11,442.  Now  the  next  ? — I  gave,  after  he  had 

polled,  Joseph  Glarke  5^,  a  man  who  is  blind.    After 

he  had  polled  some  time,  he  came  and  represented 
what  difficulties  he  was  in  and  how  badly  off  he 
was.  I  had  not  seen  him  previons  to  his  polling,  and 
knowing  how  badly  the  man  was  off,  I  gave  him  5/.  r 
I  did  not  give  it  him  for  his  vote,  beiause  he  bad 
polled,  and  I  had  not  seen  him  before  he  polled. 

11.443.  {Mr.  Welford.)  If  he  had  not  been  a  voter 
you  would  not  have  given  him  the  5/.  ? — I  should  not 
have  given  it  out  of  my  own  pocket. 

11.444.  You  considered  this  money  was  given  to 
you  to  give  to  the  voters  ? — I  did,  but  still  I  did  not 
buy  his  vote. 

11.445.  Had  any  person  said  anything  to  him 
before  the  election  about  it  ? — ^I  do  not  know ;  no 
one  told  me  to  give  him  51. 

11.446.  Yon  paid  him  tbe  money  because  he  was 
badly  off,  but  you  would  not  have  paid  him  if  he 
had  not  been  a  voter  ? — I  should  not,  certainly. 

11.447.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Now  the  next?— Tbose 
are  the  whole  of  the  parties  that  I  bribed  that  I  can 
remember,  but  I  believe  I  expended  in  bribery  some- 
thing like  20/.  besides.  I  am  not  able  to  give  you 
the  names  at  present,  but  I  believe  I  expended  about 
20/.  more  besides  what  I  have  named  to  you. 

1 1.448.  You  have  given  an  account  as  far  as  you 
are  able  of  all  the  persons  to  whom  you  gave  bribes  ? 
— ^As  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

11.449.  But  you  believe  you  spent  20/.  more  in 
bribery  ? — I  believe  I  did  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  gave 
20/.  more,  I  believe;  but  I  cannot  remember  the  par- 
ties to  whom  I  gave  it ;  it  might  be  a  pound  or  two 
more  or  a  pound  or  two  less,  I  will  not  swear. 

11.450.  When  were  these  sums  of  money  paid  by 
you  ?  Were  they  paid  before  the  polling  day  ? — Cer- 
tainly not,  not  one. 

11.451.  Were  they  paid  on  the  polling  day  ?— All 
of  them,  I  believe. 

11.452.  You  got  the  money  for  this  purpose  from 
Mr.  Whithorn  ?— I  did. 

11.453.  How  much  money  did  you  receive  from 
him  ?— 170/. 

11.454.  That  was  the  total  sum,  was  it  ? — ^No;  I 
had  money  from  him  during  the  canvass,  but  not  for 
bribery.  I  received  170/.  from  him;  that  is,  120/. 
the  night  before  the  election,  and  50/.  in  the 
morning. 

11.455.  How  much  did  you  receive  during  the 
canvass  ? — ^I  cannot  tell  within  5/. ;  it  may  be  15/. 
or  it  may  be  20/. ;  I  will  endeavour  to  let  yon  have 
the  exact  particulars. 

11.456.  To  whom  did  you  make  offers  of  money? — 
I  offered  almost  every  one  that  I  canvassed ;  I  cannot 
call  to  mind  exactly  who  ;  I  offered  old  Skillem  money; 
he  asked  me  to  buy  his  scythe  of  him,  and  I  went  out 
into  his  garden  and  agreed  to  do  so  ;  and  there  was 
a  man  named  Perks,  his  wife  and  daughter  came  to 
the  New  Inn  in  Gloucester  on  the  day  previous  to 
the  election. 

1 1.457.  What  did  you  o&r  to  him  ? — ^Previous  to 
his  coming  to  Gloucester  I  believe  I  told  his  wife  I 
would  give  her  5/.  for  her  husband's  vote  ;  that  was 
previous  to  my  seeing  them  at  the  New  Inn  ;  when  I 
saw  them  at  the  New  Inn,  Perks  and  his  wife  were 
near  the  gateway,  and  she  asked  me  what  I  meant  to 
do  ;  she  said  that  they  had  some  offers  made  to  them, 
and  she  began  to  count  on  her  fingers,  and  she  counted 
till  she  got  to  twelve.  I  said,  "  Speak  plainer,  and 
"  tell  me  what  you  mean."  She  said  she  had  been 
offered  12/. 

11.458.  That  was  in  the  inn,  was  it  ?— In  the  inn 
yard,  just  within  the  gateway. 

11.459.  You  asked  her  to  speak  plainer? — ^Yes; 
she  told  me  that  she  wanted  12/.,  and  that  her  hus- 
band should  not  vote  unless  he  had  12/.  I  asked  her 
if  they  would  have  anything  to  take,  and  they  went 
in  and  had  some  bread  and  cheese,  and  meat  and  ale. 


and  six  glasses  of  brandy  and  water,  and  then  they 
went  down  to  our  committee  room. 

1 1.460.  You  treated  them  to  that  brandy  and  water, 
and  bread  and  cheese  and  ale,  I  suppose,  with  reference 
to  the  vote  of  Perks  ?^-Exactly  so. 

11.461.  And  did  you  secure  his  vote  ? — I  saw  them 
afterwards  on  the  same  day  at  our  committee  room, 
and  then  I  told  his  wife  that  I  would  give  5/.  for  the 
vote,  and  no  more. 

11.462.  Was  this  on  the  day  of.  polling  ? — ^No  \  I 
do  not  know  on  what  day  it  was. 

11.463.  What  other  voters  did  you  ofier  money  to? 
Did  you  offer  money  to  James  Ashmeade  ? — I  offered 
money  to  John  Ashmeade. 

11.464.  Did  you  offer  any  money  to  James  Ash- 
meade ? — ^I  did  not. 

11.465.  No  money  at  all  ? — ^No  money  whatever ; 
the  one  Ashmeade  I  did  offer  money  to,  the  other  I 
did  not. 

11.466.  Did  you  hold  out  any  inducement  to  him, 
or  say  that  if  he  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden, 
he  should  have  money  ? — ^No ;  I  did  not. 

11.467.  Did  you  offer  any  money  to  Walter  Welch? 
—No. 

11.468.  Did  you  make  him  no  offer  of  money  or 
promise  of  any  money  ? — ^No. 

11.469.  You  offered  no  inducement  of  any  sort  to 
him  ? — ^Not  at  all ;  the  principle  that  I  went  on  was 
this, — ^if  I  saw  a  man  inclined  to  hang  off  in  promising, 
of  course  I  took  it  for  granted  that  he  wanted  money, 
and  I  then  entered  into  ccmversation  with  him ;  if  he 
did  not  do  so,  I  of  course  had  very  little  to  do  with 
him. 

1 1.470.  You  did  not  tell  him  he  would  have  any 
money  if  he  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — 1. 
did  not ;  that  is  Walter  Welch  you  are  speaking  o£ 

11.471.  Yes,  I  am  speaking  of  Walter  Welch  ?— I 
did  not. 

11.472.  Did  you  offer  James  Taylor  any  money  ? — 
I  was  at  James  Taylor's  house  on  three  separate 
occasions,  I  think  ;  and  the  first  time  that  I  went  there 
he  told  me  that  Mr.  Maysey  (if  I  remember  rightly), 
had  promised  him  a  dinner.  I  told  him  I  thought 
that  was  not  much  good  to  him  ;  that  he  had  better 
have  something  instead  of  having  a  party  there  to 
dine,  that  there  was  not  much  profit  attached  to  a 
dinner  party. 

11.473.  You  told  him  he  had  better  have  some- 
thing else  ? — ^Yes,  I  meant  that  he  had  better  have 
some  money. 

11.474.  Did  you  tell  him  so  ? — Not  in  plain  Eng- 
lish ;  I  did  not  say  anythipg  to  him  about  money;  I 
led  him  to  undertand  what  I  meant — ^he  understood 
me. 

11.475.  He  understood  you  to  mean  money? — Ger- 
tainly. 

11.476.  Did  you  mention  any  specific  sum  of 
money  ? — No. 

11.477.  You  did  not  mention  \0L  ? — ^I  did  not. 
I  came  to  Gloucester  and  asked  Maysey  how  he  came 
to  order  a  dinner  at  this  man's  (Taylor's),  and  he  said 
he  had  done  it  for  the  purpose,  as  he  thought,  of 
securing  his  vote.  He  also  led  me  to  believe  that  he 
should  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

11.478.  And  you  led  him  to  believe  he  should  be 
paid  for  it  ? — Yes,  and  at  tbe  same  time  that  he  led 
me  to  believe  that  he  should  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden,  I  believe  he  was  in  treaty  with  Jacobs  for 
his  vote,  and  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  Price  and 
Monk's  interests. 

11.479.  You  offered  some  money  to  John  Ash- 
meade, I  believe  ?— I  cannot  swear  what  I  did  offer 
him  exactly,  but  I  believe  I  offered  him  5/. 

11.480.  For  his  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden?— 
Yes,  for  Sir  Robert  Garden;  he  told  me  that  he  could 
not  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden,  because  on  the  last  oc- 
casion that  he  did  vote  for  him  his  potato  ground  was 
taken  from  him,  that  his  children  were  turned  out  of 
the  school  there,  that  no  one  would  employ  him  in  the 

Criah,  and  that  he  had  lost  the  gifts  from  the  big 
use. 
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11.481.  Did  he  say  that  nobody  would  employ 
him  ? — Yes,  that  nobody  in  the  parish  would  employ 
him. 

1 1.482.  Was  he  living  in  the  same  place  when  you 
canvassed  him  in  1859,  as  he  was  living  in  when  you 
canvassed  him  in  1857  ? — Yes,  in  the  same  place ; 
the  statement  with  regard  to  the  potato  ground,  I 
believe  to  have  been  correct,  and  ^so  his  statement 
as  to  not  getting  employment;  but  as  to  what  he  said 
about  his  children  being  turned  out  of  the  school, 
and  the  other  statement  which  he  made,  I  believe 
them  to  have  had  no  foundation  whatever. 

1 1.483.  Did  yon  canvass  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Bosley  ? — Yes. 

11.484.  Did  you  offer  Bosley  any  money  ? — ^I  did 
not  see  Bosley,  I  saw  Bosley's  wife. 

11.485.  What  did  you  oSer  her?— She  told  me  that 
she  had  been  offered  6/.  by  Mr.  Henley  for  her  hus- 
band's vote,  and  also  said  that  Mr.  Henley  would 
decorate  her  parlour  with  pictures. 

1 1.486.  And  what  did  you  offer  ?— I  told  her  that 
I  could  manage  the  6/.,  but  that  I  could  not  do  the 
decorating  business. 

11.487.  You  offered  her  the  6/.?— Yes,  and  she 
promised  to  communicate  with  her  husband,  and  let 
me  know  if  he  would  poll  for  Garden  for  the  6/.,  and 
I  was  to  send  a  fly  down  to  Gloucester  for  her  to 
come  and  let  me  know,  which  I  did,  and  she  came  to 
the  Bell  Hotel  to  me. 

11.488.  You  offered  her  6/.  for  her  husband's  vote 
for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — I  did.  When  she  came  to 
Gloucester  I  gave  her  a  few  shillings. 

11.489.  Is  she  the  wife  of  Jpb  Bosley? — ^I  heard 
Mr.  Henley  say  he  had  bribed  her  with  4/.  Her 
hosband  is  a  waterman,  I  think;  in  fact  they  told  me 
he  was  down  at  Newport. 

11.490.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Job 
Bosley  ? — I  do  not  know  the  Ghristian  nkme  of  either 
of  the  Bosleys ;  I  only  knew  the  wife  of  one  of  them; 
» little  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  man  named  Bundy. 
I  do  not  know  either  of  the  men. 

11.491.  Did  you  offer  William  Hooper  5/.  ?— I  do 
not  know  such  a  person. 

1 1.492.  When  you  o^red  51.  to  John  Ashmeade, 
did  you  tell  him  you  would  put  his  brother  upon  the 
Blue  committee  ? — I  never  £d  ;  I  might  just  as  well 
have  given  him  the  5^.  10«.,  if  there  was  10«.  to  be 
•dded. 

1 1.493.  You  did  not  say  that  if  you  put  his  brother 
and  himself  upon  the  Blue  committee,  and  gave  him 
61.,  that  would  make  51.  10«.  for  him  ? — ^No,  I  offered 
him  5/.,  I  believe,  if  he  would  remain  afhome  and  net 
vote  at  alL 

11.494.  What  other  person?  are  there  to  whom  you 
offered  money  that  you  recollect  ?  Yon  say  you  offered 
money  to  nearly  every  person  that  you  canvassed  ? — 
I  cannot  remember  now. 

11.495.  Will  you  look  over  your  list  again,  and 
give  us  at  another  time  the  names  of  those  you  did 
canvass  ? — I  will  do  so. 

11.496.  Do  you  remember  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Wadley  going  to  the  Nelson  ? — ^No,  I  know  nothing 
about  the  circumstance. 

11.497.  Did  you  hear  of  a  person  named  Wadley 
going  to  the  ^elson  ? — ^Not  till  after  the  election ;  I 
know  nothing  of  the  circumstance. 

1 1.498.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  Glements,  or 
people  of  that  class  going  there  ? — ^No,  in  fact  I  did 
not  know  that  the  man  was  there  till  I  beard  it  when 
the  petition  was  talked  about. 

1 1.499.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Wathen, 
'    who  was  an  inmate  of  St.  Margaret's  Hosiutal  ? — 

I  cannot  say  I  do.  I  remember  offering  money  to  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Woog,  now  you  mention  the 
hospital,  the  son  of  a  man  in  one  of  those  hospitals  ; 
I  agreed  with  him,  as  I  supposed,  for  the  purchase  of 
himself  and  his  father. 

11,600.  You  offered  him,  for  his  and  big  father's 

.vote,  how  mnch  ? — I  think  it  was  6/.  for  the  two  ;  I 

said  I  thought  the  old  gentleman  ought  to  vote  for 

.  Sir  Bobert  Garden  without  a  fartiiing,  as  Sir  JBobert 


Garden  had  done  him  a  great  deal  of  good,  that  was       y.  Ward. 

obtaining  an  annuity  for  him  ;  he  said  that  his  father  

was  of  that  class  that  he  would  have  money,  and  that    7  Oct  1839. 
gratitude  was  not  anything.  _ _^^_ 

11.501.  That  was  what  the  son  said  of  the  father  ? 
— That  is  what  the  son  told  me.  I  saw  the  son  one 
day  afterwards,  and  gave  him  half-a-crown  to  go  into 
a  public-house  and  spend. 

1 1 .502.  What  annuity  was  it  that  Sir  Robert  Garden 
had  obtained  for  him  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  know  there 
was  a  something. 

11.503.  Was  that  after  the  last  election  ? — I  believe 
so ;  I  do  not  know. 

11.504.  After  the  election  of  1857  ?— I  do  not 
know,  but  I  should  suppose  it  was  after  the  1857 
election. 

11.505.  You  had  nothing  to  do,  had  you,  with 
taking  away  Wathen  ? — I  had  not. 

11.506.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Glements,  a 
sweep  ? — ^I  know  him  by  sight. 

11.507.  Do  you  know  a  person  called  Gurly  Bick  ? 
— ^Yes. 

1 1.508.  Were  those  persons  employed  by  you  ? — 
Not  by  me. 

11.509.  Were  they  employed  by  any  person  you 
know  for  the  purpose  of  going  round  to  insult  the 
electors  ? — ^No,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  employ- 
ment of  any  person.  I  engaged  no  person  to  my 
knowledge,  and  I  do  not  thuik  I  recommended  any- 
body. V 

11.510.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Walter 
Glutterbuck,  the  last  witness  but  one  ? — I  heard  a 
portion  of  it. 

11.511.  Did  you  begin  your  canvass  in  the  same 
spirit  that  he  did,  with  a.  belief  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  offer  bribes  to  the  voteis  yon  canvassed  ? 
I  knew  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  bring  many  of  the 
voters  to  the  poll  unless  they  were  paid.  I  knew  thai 
neither  party  could  do  it. 

11.512.  You  having  that  knowledge,  from  your 
experience  of  former  elections,  thought  it  neces- 
sary at  once  to  tell  the  electors  that  if  they  would 
vote  for  Garden  they  should  receive  so  much  money  ? 
— That  they  should  be  served  the  same  as  they  had  been 
previously.  I  did  not  offer  money  in  the  beginning 
of  the  canvass. 

11.513.  But  you  told  them  that  if  they  would  vote 
for  Garden,  they  should  be  served  the  same  as  tbey 
had  been  seBved  before.?:^— Yes. 

11.514.  That  was  the  same  as  they  had  been  served 
in  1857  ? — I  presumed  so. 

11.515.  Later  on  in  the  contest  you  found  it  was 
necessary  to  offer  the  voters  larger  sums  ? — ^I  did,  be- 
cause I  heard  that  the  other  party  were  offering 
money,  and  were  determined  to  win  if  it  was  possible 
with  money. 

11.516.  Did  you  make  returns  of  your  canvass  at 
all  ? — I  had  nothing  to  do  with  making  any  returns. 
If  I  had  found  any  difficulty  with  a  voter,  and  arranged 
vrith  him,  I  told  Mr.  Glutterbuck  it  was  all  right, 
and  of  course  it  was  his  duty  to  make  a  return  if  any 
return  was  made, 

11.517.  You  made  no  returns  to  the  committee 
yourself  ? — No }  but  if  I  arranged  with  a  voter,  I 
would  say  to  Mr.  Glutterbuck,  "  Well,  Walter,  it  is 
«  all  right ;"  or  something  of  that  kind. 

lljSlS.  {Hr.  Wtlfwdl)  And  he  entered  it  as  a 
promise  ? — ^Yes  ;  without  knowing  the  real  circum- 
stances. Of  course  he  must  have  suspected,  but  he  did 
not  actually  know.  I  was  not  aware  that  he  had  ever 
offered  a  single  individual  any  money,  or  that  he  knew 
ttiat  I  had  until  I  heard  him  say  to  day  that  he  did  in 
one  case. 

11.519.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  told  Mr.  Glutterbuck 
when  you  had  arranged  with  a  voter  that  it  was  all 
right,  and  then  he  made  a  return  of  it  ? — That  was 
how  I  understood  it  was. 

11.520.  Then  so  far  as  you  and  Mr.  Glutterbuck 
were  concerned,  he  kept  in  the  background ;  he  did 
not  do  the  bribery  himself,  but  you  did  ? — That  is  it. 

11.521.  Did  you  go  to  see  James  Ashmeade  on 
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last  Good  Friday  ? — I  cannot  swear.     If  I  was  down 

in  that  country,  I  saw  him  no  doubt. 
7  Oct  1859.  1 1,522.  What  took  place  between  you  and  him  on 

— — —     that  day  ? — I  really  cannot  swear  to  what  took  place. 

I  am  not  positive  that  I  saw  him,  but  if  I  was  down 

that  road,  I  have  no  doubt  I  did. 

11.523.  Did  you  see  him  ? — ^I  do  not  know. 

11.524.  Do  you  swear  you  did  not  see  him  ? — ^No, 
I  will  not. 

11.525.  You  will  not  swear  that  you  did  not  see 
him  ? — I  will  not. 

11.526.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  said  just  now  that 
you  did  not  offer  anything  to  Walter  Welch,  did  you 
offer  anything  to  any  other  man  of  the  name  of 
Welch  ? — Certainly  not.  If  I  remember  rightly,  Mr. 
Clutterbuck  will  bear  out  my  statement  that  we  went 
to  a  man  named  George  Welch  and  asked  him  for  his 
vote,  and  he  said  he  would  give  it  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden,  and  afterwards  ho  said  that  he  was  obliged 
by  his  landlord  to  retract  that  promise  which  he  had 
made. 

11.527.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Which  George  Welch  is 
that  ? — The  one  who  gave  evidence  here  yesterday. 
His  landlord's  name  is  Jones  ;  and  he  has  told  me 
since  the  petition  that  he  has  had  notice  to  quit  his 
house. 

1 1.528.  {Mr.  Welford.)  He  promised  you  without 
making  any  difiiculty  ?— Yes  ;  the  man  said  he  would 
give  his  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

11.529.  And  you  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
make  him  any  offer  of  money  ? — No,  I  did  not  make 
an  offer  unless  I  saw  there  was  hesitation. 

11.530.  Did  you  know  before  the  polling  that  the 
man  who  polled  for  the  dead  man  was  personating 
another  man  ? — ^I  knew  it.  At  least  I  was  told  that 
he  was  not  the  real  man ;  I  was  told  so. 

11.531.  You  knew  that  he  was  personating  a  dead 
man  ? — ^I  was  told  so. 

11.532.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  was  the  name  of 
the  man  who  was  personated  ? — I  do  not  know ;  John 
Coopey  I  am  informed  by  Mr,  Brown. 

1 1.533.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  I  make  your  account  of 
expenditure  only  to  amount  to  IZOl.  ? — ^At  the  termi- 
nation of  the  contest  I  had  \5l.  balance  in  hand. 

11.534.  I  make  out  that  you  spent  130^.,  which 
would  give  you  a  balance  of  40/.  ? — I  spent  on  the 
canvass  130/.  altogether,  and  I  received,  I  believe, 
from  15/.  to  20/.  from  Mr.  Whithorn  previous  to 
receiving  the  170/.,  and  lumping  it  altogether,  I 
had  a  balance  in  hand  of  something  like  15/. ;  that 
is,  allowing  about  20/.  for  bribery  to  parties  I  cannot 
remember  at  the  present  moment,  though  it  is  possible 
I  may  remember  them. 

11.535.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  pay  for  the  car- 
riages you  used  ? — I  did  not. 

11.536.  Where  had  you  the  carriages  from?  —  I 
believe  the  carriages  I  rode  in  came  from  the  Bell, 
or  else  from  Robinson's,  at  the  Spa ;  the  Bell,  I 
think.    I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  department. 

11.537.  You  had  one  when  you  wanted  one  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  voters  ? — ^Yes ;  I  paid  no 
bills  for  them  myself  whatever,  nor  did  I  make  any 
debts.  My  rule  was  to  pay  for  everything  I  ordered. 
If  I  went  into  a  public-house  and  gave  a  man  any 
refreshment,  I  paid  for  what  he  had  or  gave  him 
money  to  spend. 

1 1.538.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  much  money  did  you 
spend  in  that  way  ?— About  30/. 

1 1.539.  In  treating  ? — In  treating,  and  giving  half- 
a-crown  to  this  man,  and  half-a-crown  to  that  man, 
and  a  shilling  to  somebody  else. 

11.540.  In  treating  and  small  payments  ? — In 
treating  and  small  payments. 

11.541.  And  those  small  payments  were  generally 
made  to  voters  ? — They  were  generally  made  to 
voters.  I  treated  indiscriminately  previous  to  the 
election,  because  the  better  I  treated  to  them,  the 
better  chance  I  thought  I  should  have  with  them. 

11.542.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  say  you  commenced 
your  canvass  without  any  authority  to  spend  this 
money  in  bribery.  Supposing  there  had  been  no  money 


forthcoming  for  bribery,  what  would  you  have  done  ? 
—Gone  home. 

11.543.  You  did  not  get  the  money  till  quite  at 
last  ? — I  should  have  known  of  it  the  night  previous 
to  the  election,  and  if  there  had  been  no  money  I 
should  not  have  gone  to  fetch  the  Coopeys  in,  for 
instance.  I  should  not  have  gone  out  at  all.  I  should 
have  remained  out  of  sight  if  I  could  not  have  fulfilled 
the  promises  I  had  made. 

11.544.  The  promises  were  all  conditional  on  your 
having  the  money? — Yes,  on  my  having  the  money. 

11.545.  Did  you  know  that  Sir  Robert  Garden  had 
publicly  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  bribery  ? — 
I  understood  so  at  St.  Albans. 

11.546.  Did  you  know  that  he  had  done  so  in 
Gloucester  ? — ^I  fancy  I  remember  something  of  it, 
but  I  could  not  positively  swear  to  it ;  I  did  not 
attend  the  public  meetings  at  the  Shire  Hall ;  I  was 
engaged  with  the  voters  endeavouring  to  obtain  their 
promises,  and  that  was  my  sole  business. 

11.547.  Was  it  your  intention  and  your  wish  to 
ci^ry  the  day,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  candi- 
date upon  that  point  ? — I  did  not  know  what  his 
wishes  might  be,  but  I  knew  from  my  own  experience 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  any  man  to  win  an 
election  at  Gloucester  unless  he  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money.  It  is  a  very  rare  occurrence,  I  think,  for  any 
member  to  be  returned  for  Gloucester  without  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  being  expended ;  there  may 
have  been  some  exceptions.  I  believe  the  Coopeys 
have  voted  without  being  paid  any  money ;  and  I 
think  there  are  many  men  in  a  much  better  position 
in  life  than  they  are,  who  would  be  bribed  if  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  getting  the  money. 

1 1.548.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  consider  that  the 
return  of  a  member  to  represent  Gloucester  is  more  a 
question  of  money  than  a  question  of  principle  ? — 
With  regard  to  a  great  number  of  voters,  I  should 
think  some  400  or  500, 1  have  no  doubt  it  is  so. 

11.549.  Should  you  consider  that  there  are  as  many 
as  500  venal  voters  ? — I  should  think  the  number 
would  be  between  400  and  500.  There  is  some 
direct  or  indirect  influence  that  forces  some  of  them 
to  vote  against  their  principles,  and  others  yield  to 
the  bribe. 

11.550.  From  what  you  know  of  elections  in 
this  city,  do  you  believe  that  intimidation  is  practised 
to  a  large  extent  ? — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say 
that;  I  cannot,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge, 
say  that  I  know  of  any  case  of  the  kind ;  and  I  should 
not  like  to  say  that  it  is  practised,  because  I  could  not 
prove  it. 

11.551.  But  as  many  as  from  400  to  500  voters, 
you  think,  are  not  goverried  by  any  principle,  but 
are  either  directly  or  indirectly  subject  to  some  in- 
fluence ? — ^I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

1 1.552.  Is  that  the  influence  of  money,  or  is  it  the 
influence  of  power  ? — The  influence  of  both,  I  should 
say. 

11.553.  And  is  it  exercised,  do  yon  think,  on  both 
sides  ? — ^Yes,  it  is  exercised,  no  doubt,  on  both  sides. 

11.554.  Can  you  give  any  case  ? — I  cannot  at  this 
moment;  I  may  think  of  some  case  before  the  Com- 
mission is  over,  and  if  I  do,  I  will  mention  it. 

1 1.555.  And  that  opinion  is  the  result  of  your  ex- 
perience ? — ^It  is.  I  understand  it  has  been  said  by 
some  witness  that  I  had  offered  4/.  to  a  Mrs.  Blackwell 
for  her  husband's  vote,  I  never  did  so. 

1 1.556.  Did  you  say  that  George  Blackwell  could 
get  4/.  by  being  on  the  Blue  committee  ? — I  did  not. 

11.557.  Nothing  of  the  sort? — Nothing  of  the  sort. 

11.558.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  canvass  Black- 
well  ? — I  did  not  eanvass  him,  I  saw  him  in  company 
with  Walter  Clutterbuck,  but  I  did  not  canvass  him 
myself;  his  wife  represented  to  me,  after  the  election, 
that  Mr.  Wilton  had  promised  her  5/.,  provided  her 
husband  would  vote  for  Price  and  Monk.  , 

11.559.  How  did  he  vote? — For  Price  and  Monk  ; 
in  fact  I  accompanied  her  to  near  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Wilton,  where  she  went  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  5/.  after  the  election,  just  previous  to  the  petition. 
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She  went  into  Mr.  Wilton's  snrgerj,  and  remained 
there  something  near  half  an  hour,  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour.  She  came  to  me  at  the  top  of  Queen 
Street,  and  said  she  had  seen  Mr.  Wilton,  and  that 
Mr.  Wilton  refused  to  pay  the  5/.;  that  he  had  told 
her  he  had  not  examined  the  return  of  the  poll;  that 
there  were  three  or  four  others  in  the  same  position  as 


herself,  and  that  when  he  had  seen  the  return  of  the 
poll  he  would  call  upon  her  within  three  weeks,  if 
what  she  represented  was  true ;  she  said  she  had 
asked  him  to  give  her  something  in  part,  and  that  he 
refused. 

11,560.  That  was  after  the  election,  was  it  ?— It 
was  after  the  election. 


J.  Wara. 
7  Oct  1859. 


Fbancis  Stampeb  sworn  and  examined. 


F.  Stamper 


11.561.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— At 
Hempstead. 

1 1.562.  Is  that  near  Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

11.563.  What  are  you? — Foreman  to  Messrs.  Bark- 
worth  and  Spaldin,  the  timber  merchants. 

11.564.  You  were  employed  at  the  last  election, 
were  you  not  ? — Yes. 

11.565.  To  canvass  ? — ^Yes. 

1 1.566.  Were  you  a  paid  canvasser  ? — I  have  not 
been  paid. 

1 1.567.  What  were  you  to  receive  ? — There  was 
no  agreement  whatever. 

1 1,668.  What  do  you  expect  to  receive  ? — I  do  not 
know,  I  am  sure.  ' 

11.569.  How  long  were  you  employed  ? — About 
18  days  altogether. 

1 1.570.  What  districts  did  you  canvass  ? — Chiefly 
all  round  the  town,  as  near  as  possible. 

11.571.  Who  did  you  bribe  ? — Four  or  five. 

1 1.572.  What  were  their  names  ? — Charles  Newth, 
for  one,  through  another  party. 

11,673.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  does  he  live  ?— In 
the  Bristol  Road. 

11.574.  {Mr.Vavghan.)  You  say  through  another 
party;  who  was  the  othe*  party  ? — Mrs.  Gainey. 

11.575.  Who  is  she?— Thehindlady  of  the  Pilot. 

1 1.576.  You  gave  that  money  to  her  for  the  vote  of 
Charles  Newth  ?— Yes. 

11.577.  For  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— Yes. 

11.578.  {Mr.  Welford.)  How  much  ?— .£10. 

11.579.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  was  the  next  ? — John 
Richards,  in  the  same  way. 

11.580.  Through  Mrs.  Gainey  ?— Yes. 

11.581.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  does  he  live  ?— In 
the  same  street,  the  Bristol  Road. 

1 1.582.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  much  to  him  ?— 
£10. 

11.583.  For  his  vote  for  Carden  ? — Yes. 

11.584.  Who  was  the  next  ? — Daniel  Jeffs. 

11.585.  Where  does  he  live  ? — He  had  his  vote  for 
St.  John's  Lane,  but  he  lives  in  Southampton  Street 
at  the  present  time. 

11,536.  What  is  he  ?— A  clerk. 

1 1.587.  Whom  is  he  clerk  to  ? — ^I  do  not  know  who 
he  is  clerk  to  at  the  present  time,  I  am  sure. 

11.588.  What  did  you  give  him  ? — £\0  in  the  same 
way. 

11.589.  Who  is  the  next? — John  Edwards;  the 
same  as  to  him. 

11.590.  Who  is  John  Edwards? — ^He  lives  in 
Longsmith  Street. 

11.591.  What  is  he  ? — A  man  that  attends  to  the 
water,  he  belongs  to  the  waterworks. 

11,692.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — .£10. 

11.593.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Was  that  through  Mrs. 
Gainey  ? — Yes. 

11.594.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  If  he  would  vote  for  Car- 
den ? — ^Yes. 

11.595.  Who  is  the  next  ? — ^Thomas  Jeynes. 

11.596.  Whore  does  he  live?  —  In  Southgate 
Street. 

11.597.  What  is  he  ?— A  fruiterer. 

1 1.598.  How  much  did  you  give  him? — £5,  through 
Mr.  John  Han  man. 

11.599.  Who  is  Mr.  John  Hanman  ? — ^A  grocer. 

11.600.  Was  that  to  vote  for  Carden  ?— Yes. 

11.601.  Who  was  the  next  ? — John  Lewis. 

11.602.  Where  does  he  live? — ^In  Sudbrook. 

1 1.603.  What  is  he  ?— A  taUor. 

1 1.604.  How  much  did  you  give  to  him  ? — £2. 

11.605.  Did  you  give  taut  yourself? — Yes. 


11.606.  For  his  vote  for  Carden  ?— Yes. 

1 1.607.  Who  was  the  next  ?— That  is  all. 

1 1.608.  Where  did  you  get  that  money  from  ?^ 
From  Aldermai^  Whithorn. 

1 1.609.  When  ? — On  the  morning  of  the  election. 

11.610.  When  you  gave  these  different  sums  of 
money  to  Mrs.  G«iney,  did  you  tell  her  to  whom  she 
was  to  pay  the  money  ? — I  did  not. 

11.611.  How  did  she  know  then  to  whom  to  give 
it  ? — She  said  that  there  was  some  parties  that  was 
waiting  there,  and  that  she  would  give  them  the 
money,  and  I  was  going  somewhere  else,  and  so  I  left 
it  in  her  charge. 

11.612.  She  told  you  there  were  some  parties 
waiting  in  a  room  there  ? — Yes. 

11.613.  In  a  room  in  her  house  ? — Yes. 

11.614.  In  the  same  room  in  which  yon  were? — 
No. 

11.615.  Who  were  the  parties  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  it 
was  in  the  bar  that  I  was. 

11.616.  Where  were  they  ? — In  the  kitchen. 

11.617.  Did  you  say  to  her,  "  There  are  some  par- 
"  ties  waiting"  ? — No  ;  she  said,  "  There  is  so-and- 
"  so  here,  and  they  want  so  much  money." 

11.618.  Did  she  mention  their  names  ? — She  men- 
tioned their  names. 

1 1.619.  When  she  said  they  wanted  so  much  money, 
did  she  say  for  what  they  wanted  the  money  ? — For 
their  votes. 

1 1.620.  And  did  you  know  beforehand  that  they 
wanted  that  money  for  their  votes  ? — I  did  not ;  I 
knew  there  were  two  of  them  that  wanted  that  money 
before,  and  the  others  I  had  not  seen. 

11.621.  You  received  this  money  from  Mr.  Whit- 
horn ? — Yes. 

1 1.622.  On  the  morning  of  the  polling  day  ? — Yes. 

11.623.  How  came  Mr.  Whithorn  to  give  you  that 
money  ? — For  the  purpose  of  securing  votes. 

11.624.  For  the  purpose  of  bribery  ? — Yes. 

11.625.  Had  you  not  secured  those  votes  before 
you  got  the  money  from  Mr.  Whithorn  ? — Two  of 
them  I  had,  but  I  had  not  secured  the  others. 

1 1.626.  Had  you  not  had  any  talk  with  them  be- 
fore about  it  ? — With  two  of  them  I  had,  but  not  the 
other  two. 

11.627.  Which  two  had  you  had  any  talk  with  ? — 
It  was  Newth  and  Edwards  that  I  spoke  to. 

11.628.  You  had  arranged  with  them  for  their 
votes  ? — I  had  not  arranged  for  the  amount  then. 

11.629.  But  yon  had  arranged  that  you  would 
give  them  money  for  their  votes  ? — Yes. 

11.630.  How  came  you  to  leave  40/.  with  Mrs. 
Gainey?  —  I  left  40/.  for  these  four  parties  who 
wanted  10/.  each. 

11.631.  You  left  that  money  because  Mrs.  Gainey 
told  you  they  wanted  the  money  ? — Yes. 

11.632.  That  money? — She  said  they  had  agreed 
to  go  for  10/.  each. 

11.633.  You  had  agreed  with  two  of  them  before- 
hand for  some  money,  and  you  knew  the  names  of  the 
other  two,  I  suppose  ? — No  ;  I  did  not  know  their 
names  till  I  went  down  there,  and  when  I  went  down 
there  she  told  me  who  tho  parties  were. 

11.634.  You  knew  the  names  of  all  the  four  before 
yon  gave  tho  money  to  Mrs.  Gainey  ? — Yes. 

11.635.  Did  you  give  5/.  to  Mr.  John  Hanman  ? — 
Yes. 

1 1.636.  For  Thomas  Jeynes's  vote  ? — Yes. 

11.637.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Hanman  to  give  that 
money  to  Thomas  Jeynes?—- No,  Mr.  Hanman  had 
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F.  Stamper,     given  it  before  I  uw  him,  and  I  gave  it  him  back 

again. 

7  Oct.  1869         ]  1,638.  John  Lewis  you  gave  the  money  to  your- 
———~      self,  did  you  not? — ^Yes. 

11.639.  Did  you  offer  money  to  any  other  per- 
son ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

11.640.  Do  you  think  you  did? — ^I  do  not  know 
that  I  did. 

11.641.  Did  you  make  any  promise  to  any  person, 
if  he  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — ^Not  that  I 
remember. 

1 1.642.  Did  you  canvass  a  good  many  persons  ? — 
A  good  many. 

11.643.  During  the  18  days  ?— Yes. 

11.644.  Were  they  canvassed  by  yourself,  or  were 
you  in  company  with  other  people? — Sometimes  I 
was  in  company  with  other  people,  and  sometimes  by 
myself. 

11.645.  Did  you  canvass  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Cooper  ? — Yes,  at  times. 

1 1.646.  Who  is  he  ? — He  lives  in  Parliament  Street. 

11.647.  What  is  he  ?-~I  think  he  is  independent 

1 1.648.  You  were  pretty  active,  were  you  not,  as  a 
canvasser  ?— Pretty  well. 

11.649.  Did  you  ever  offer  William  MurreU  any 
money  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge,  I  did  not.  They 
throw  the  blame  on  me  of  doing  it,  but  I  never  re- 
member any  stach  thing  ;  when  I  went  there  to 
canvass  him,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MurreU  both  told  me  they 
were  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  therefore 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  vote  on  the  other  side. 
I  called  in  once  or  twice  afterwards,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  offered  them  any  money. 

11.650.  If  you  did  offer  it  you  have  no  recollection 
of  it  ? — ^If  I  did  I  have  not  the  least  recollection  of  it, 
but  my  real  impression  is  that  I  did  not. 

11.651.  Did  you  offer  a  person  named  Wright  any 
money  ? — No,  I  offered  him  a  price  for  a  big  jug  that 
he  had  got  there,  more  for  a  joke  than'  anything  else. 

1 1.652.  He  kept  a  china  shop  ? — Yes. 

11.653.  In  what  street? — He  used  to  live  in  the 
Southgate  Street ;  I  do  not  know  in  what  street  he 
lives  now. 

11.654.  What  did  you  Offer  him  for  the  jug?— I 
think  it  was  4/. 

11.655.  Was  it  an  earthenware  jug  ? — ^Yes,  a  very 
large  one. 

11.656.  I  suppose  you  really  intended  that  as  a 
bribe,  did  you  uot  ? — I  did,  if  I  could  have  got  it. 

11.657.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Wathen  ? — I  do  not. 

1 1.658.  Charles  Wathen  ?— I  do  not. 

1 1.659.  Do  you  remember  going  to  the  Lion,  kept 
by  Mr.  Orpin,  with  a  body  of  people,  and  getting  an 
old  man  and  putting  him  in  a  fly  and  taking  him  off? 
— I  never  was  in  that  house  since  Mr.  Orpin  went 
there.  I  went  to  lodge  there  one  night,  but  the 
lodging  is  detached  from  the  house,  and  I  have  never 
been  in  the  house  since,  and  that  was  before  the 
election. 

11. 660.  You  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  capture  of 
an  old  man  who  was  at  the  Lion  ? — ^I  did  not. 

11.661.  Were  you  acquainted  during  the  election 
with  Clements,  the  sweep  ? — ^I  was  not.  I  have  seen 
him  in  many  places,  but  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
him. 

11.662.  You  did  not  eo  round  with  him,  did  you, 
and  a  party  of  people  ? — I  did  not. 

11.663.  Nor  with  a  man  we  have  heard  of,  called 
"  Curly  Bick  "  ? — I  have  been  in  company  with  him 


as  other  people  may  have  been,  but  not  to  go  with 
him  in  bands. 

11.664.  You  did  not  go  in  a  band  or  body  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidating  voters  ? — ^I  did  not. 

11.665.  Or  to  get  hold  of  voters  with  a  view  to 
take  them  away  ? — ^I  did  not. 

11.666.  Did  you  take  any  voters  to  any  quiet 
places  during  the  election  ? — ^I  did  not.  The  place 
I  took  them  to  was  not  very  quiet,  I  assure  you. 

11.667.  Do  you  know  a  place  called  the  Frog 
Mill  ? — ^I  do  not. 

11.668.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  received  60/.?—. 
Yes. 

11.669.  And  you  spent  47/.  ?— When  I  saw  that 
the  election  was  lost,  I  took  the  13/.  for  my  own 
expenses. 

11.670.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  took  13/.  ?— Yes, 
towards  my  own  expenses. 

11.671.  When  did  yon  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  election  was  lost  ? — At  half-past  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

1 1.672.  You  then  saw  that  the  election  was  lost, 
and  appropriated  the  remainder  of  the  money  to  pay 
yourself  for  your  own  expenses.  I  suppose  you  were 
not  sorry  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  election  was  lost  ? — If  it  had  gone  on  longer 
perhaps  I  could  have  had  a  fresh  stock  to  begin  with 
again. 

11.673.  I  suppose  you  would  have  gone  to  Mr. 
Whithorn  for  it,  would  you  not  ?— Yes,  I  should. 

11.674.  Did  you  give  a  sum  of  5/.  to  a  person 
named  Fletcher  ? — ^I  did  not. 

11.675.  Were  you  at  the  Swan  and  Falcon  on 
the  polling  day  ?— I  was. 

1 1.676.  Did  you  see  a  man  named  Fletcher  there  ? 
— ^I  have  seen  him  there  several  times. 

11.677.  Did  you  give  him  5/.  ? — ^I  did  not,  nor  a 
penny. 

11.678.  Did  you  offer  him  any  money  ? — I  did  not. 

11.679.  Are  you  quite  certain  that  all  the  money 
you  received  was  the  60/.  which  you  got  from  Mr. 
Whithorn  ? — Yes,  and  I  accouQt  for  it,  and  the  way 
in  which  it  was  spent. 

11.680.  Have  you  given  any  account  to  Mr.  Whit- 
horn since  ? — Of  my  expenses  ? 

11.681.  Yes. — I  have  not,  I  told  him  what  money 
I  had  left. 

11.682.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Whithorn,  when  you  got 
the  money  from  him,  that  you  wanted  that  money  for 
bribery  ? — Ye*. 

11.683.  {Mr,  Welford.)  Beyond  the  13/.  you  have 
retained,  do  yon  consider  that  you  have  a  claim 
against  Sir  Robert  Carden? — Yes  ;  I  consider  myself 
to  have  a  claim  for  travelling  expenses,  cab  hire,  and 
refreshments  for  the  canvassers,  and  treating. 

11.684.  And  for  your  own  loss  of  time? — ^No,  I 
have  made  no  claim  for  that  at  all. 

11.685.  That  exceeds  the  13/.  yon  have  retained  ? 
— I  consider  that  about  3/.  more  would  pay  me. 

11.686.  Without  your  time  ?— Yes. 

11.687.  (ifc  Vaughan.)  Were  you  active  in  the 
election  of  1857  ? — Yes. 

11.688.  Were  you  employed  in  the  same  way  as 
you  were  employed  at  the  last  election  ? — I  was  em- 
ployed to  help  and  canvass. 

1 1.689.  Were  you  employed  then  in  the  same  way  in 
1857  as  you  were  in  1859  ? — Not  to  do  any  bribery  ; 
I  was  employed  to  canvass,  but  I  had  no  money. 

1 1.690.  Yon  did  not  olfer  any  money  ? — I  did  no 
bribery  whatever. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow,  at  10  o'clock. 
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Twelfth  Day.— 8th  October  1859. 


Thokas  Tatnton  sworn  and  examined. 


T.  Taunton. 


11.691.  {Mr.  Vanghan.)  You  are  a  solicitor? — 
I  am. 

1 1.692.  You  assisted,  I  believe,  in  the  management 
of  Sir  Robert  Garden's  election  ? — I  assisted  Mr. 
Lovegrove  in  the  conduct  of  the  election. 

11.693.  You  assisted  Mr.  LoTCgrove  professionally? 
—I  did. 

1 1.694.  And  I  suppose  jou  were  to  be  paid  a  fee  ? 
—Yes. 

11.695.  How  much? — Fifty  guineas. 

11.696.  What  part  did  you  take  upon  yourself 
during  the  election  ? — The  indoor  part  |  the  manage- 
ment of  the  committee-room ;  the  committee-room,  as 
it  was  called,  but  there  was  no  committee. 

11.697.  What  does  the  management  of  the  com- 
mittee-room include  ? — The  superintendence  of  the 
clerks  who  were  employed  there  in  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  canvass,  making  out  canvass  books  and 
that  kind  of  thing,  receiving  the  returns  made  by  the 
canvassers  from  day  to  day,  and  so  on. 

11.698.  At  what  time  did  you  commence  to  render 
your  services  ? — I  forget  the  day  of  the  month,  but  it 
was  a  day  or  so  before  Sir  Robert  Garden  commenced 
his  canvass,  which  he  did  immediately  it  was  known 
that  a  dissolution  would  take  place.  I  think  I  was 
engaged  altogether  some  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
eight  days. 

11.699.  That  would  be,  then,  from  the  early  part  of 
April  ? — It  was. 

1 1.700.  Did  you  enter  the  returns  that  were  made 
to  you  by  the  canvassers  in  a  book  ? — I  did. 

11.701.  Have  you  that  book  ? — I  have  not ;  it  has 
not  been  in  my  possession  since. 

11.702.  To  whom  did  you  give  it  ? — ^Mr.  Lovegrove 
received  all  the  books  connected  with  the  election. 

11.703.  Had  you  taken  part  in  the  election  in 
1857  ? — ^In  1857  I  was  managing  clerk  to  Mr.  Love- 
grove, and  assisted  him  in  pretty  much  the  same  way 
then  as  I  did  in  1859. 

11.704.  Did  you  make  any  comparisons  between 
the  returns  which  were  made  in  1859,  and  the  returns 
which  were  made  in  1857  ? — ^I  did. 

1 1.705.  What  was  the  result  of  the  comparison  that 
you  made  ?— I  cannot  remember  the  figures,  but  the 
result  of  it  was  that  the  canvass  was  very  near  ;  the 
number  of  promises  came  up  very  near  to  those  in 
1857. 

11.706.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  total  number 
of  promises  that  were  made  before  the  election  ? — 
Before  the  election. 

11.707.  Did  that  include  promises  of  every  nature, 
whether  they  were  obtained  by  means  of  promises  of 
money  or  in  any  other  way  ? — I  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  any  promises  of  money  ;  the  calculations  were 
based  upon  the  entries  made  in  the  return  canvass 
book. 

11.708.  When  returns  were  made  to  you  by  the 
canvassers  were  any  memoranda  attached  to  the 
names  of  particular  persons,  from  which  memoranda 
you  could  infer  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  money 
for  their  votes  ? — None  whatever. 

11.709.  So  far,  then,  as  your  knowledge  extended, 
the  promises  were  supposed  by  you  to  be  made  inde- 
pendently, and  without  any  promise  of  money  ? — 
Entirely  so. 

11.710.  And  you  remained  under  that  impression 
down  to  the  time  of  the  election  ? — Certainly. 

11.711.  Are  you  the  gentleman  who  superintends 
the  revision  of  the  lists  on  the  part  of  the  Gonservative 
party  ? — I  do  not  superintend  the  registration  ;  I 
have  appeared  in  the  revision  court  for  several  years 
past. 


11.712.  You  have  appeared  as  an  advocate  there  ?     s  Oct  18S9. 
—Yes ;  and  I  have  been  from  time  to  time  consulted  _ 
on  matters  connected  with  the  registration  and  re- 
vision. 

11.713.  Has  your  advocacy  in  the  registration 
court  enabled  you  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  rela- 
tive gain  or  loss  to  the  Conservative  party  since  the 
election  of  1857  ?— Yes. 

1 1.714.  Was  there  a  loss  or  a  gain  to  the  Conserva- 
tive party  since  the  election  of  1857  ? — I  think  a 
gain,  decidedly. 

11.715.  A  gain  of  about  how  many? — I  cannot 
give  the  numbers.  I  have  never  gone  into  it  with 
great  minuteness.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  general 
impression  I  have,  having  looked  into  the  matter  each- 
year  to  see,  as  far  as  I  could,  how  things  really  stood 
without  going  into  it  with  any  great  particularity  ; 
because,  as  to  many  of  the  persons  who  had  gone  on 
and  gone  oflf  the  register  each  year,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  speculation  as  to  how  they  would  vote,  their 
politics  not  being  known  with  certainty. 

11.716.  That  being  the  case,  were  you  able  to 
arrive  at  any  accurate  conclusion  as  to  whether  you 
gained  or  sustained  a  loss  ? — I  cannot  say  it  would 
be  strictly  accurate  ;  it  would  be  merely  a  matter  of 
comparison  with  reference  to  the  new  names  that  had 
come  on  and  the  old  ones  that  had  gone  off. 

11.717.  You  formed  an  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
but  whether  that  opinion  was  accurate  or  not  you  are 
not  prepared  to  state?— I  believe  it  to  have  been 
accurate  ;  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Conser- 
vative party  did  gain  by  the  register  in  1857  and  in 
1 858.  I  do  not  say  that  so  much  with  reference  to 
the  mere  proceedings  in  the  Revising  Barrister's  court, 
because  those  proceedings  would  afford  a  very  in- 
different criterion  ;  I  am  speaking  more  from  a  com- 
parison between  the  new  and  the  old  registers. 

11.718.  Those  registers  are  made  up  in  the  Re- 
vising Barrister's  court,  are  they  not  ? — No  ;  the  lists 
would  be  revised  there  ;  we  compared  the  old  and  the 
new  registers  together,  showing  those  who  had  gone 
off  and  those  who  had  come  on,  whether  they  had 
come  on  by  the  insertion  of  their  names  in  the  over- 
seers' list  or  by  claim  before  the  Revising  Barrister. 

11.719.  So  far  as  regards  the  revision  of  the  lists 
in  the  Revising  Barrister's  court,  do  you  consider 
that  on  that  revision  you  gained,  or  that  you  sustained 
a  loss  ? — I  think  that  on  the  revision  the  result  would 
be  pretty  nearly  equaL 

1 1.720.  Then,  if  there  was  a  gain  to  the  Conser- 
vative party,  that  would  arise,  would  it  not,  from  a 
number  of  Liberal  supporters  having  left  ? — Having 
left,  and  Conservatives  having  come  on  to  the  register. 

11.721.  I  thought  you  said  that  in  the  revision  of 
the  list  in  the  Revising  Barrister's  court  the  result 
would  be  about  equal  ? — Yes ;  but  many  parties 
would  come  on  upon  the  lists  irrespective  of  the 
claims  made  before  the  Revising  Barrister. 

11.722.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  mean  that  the 
overseers  placed  upon  the  register  for  the  first  time 
new  voters  the  majority  of  whom,  in  your  opinion, 
were  Conservatives  ? — The  majority  of  whom  I  think 
were  Conservatives,  and  have  omitted  the  names  of 
many  Liberals  who  had  gone  away,  or  who  had  re- 
moved, and  so  on. 

11.723.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  That  admits  of  an  accu- 
rate calculation,  does  it  not  ? — ^An  approximation,  but 
not  an  accurate  calculation,  at  the  present  moment, 
because  it  is  very  probable  that  some  of  those  parties 
did  not  vote  even  at  th(^  last  election,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  speculation,  even  now,  to  some 
extent, 
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11.724.  You  ai'e  not  prepared  at  present  to  state 
what  jou  suppose  the  gain  would  have  been  ? — I 
think  I  could  give  you  a  close  approximation  to  the 
actual  state  of  things. 

11.725.  You  were  the  gentleman  who  first,  I  be- 
lieve, communicated  to  Mr.  Whithorn  and  to  Mr. 
Lovegrove  the  envelope  containing  the  half  of  a  500/. 
note  ? — I  handed  to  Mr.  Whithorn  the  envelope  which 
was  addressed  to  him,  and  of  the  contents  of  which 
I  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge. 

11.726.  Was  the  envelope  open,  or  was  it  sealed  ? 
— Sealed. 

11.727.  Where  did  you  find  it? — I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  I  found  it  on  ray  table  in  the  committee- 
room  on  going  into  the  room,  or  whether  it  was 
handed  to  me  by  the  messenger  from  the  door  ;  but  I 
know  it  first  came  into  my  hands  in  the  committee- 
room. 

11.728.  Was  it  the  first  thing  in  the  morning? — 
No  ;  I  think  it  was  in  the  after  part  of  the  day ;  I 
am  not  quite  sure,  but  1  think  it  was  after  the  middle 
of  the  day  ;  I  think  it  was  in  the  afternoon. 

11.729.  You  had  received  no  information  at  that 
time  as  to  where  that  envelope  had  come  from  ? — 
Not  the  slightest ;  in  fact,  it  lay  for  some  time  on  my 
table  among  other  letters  and  papers,  and  was  taken 
no  care  of  beyond  that  which  would  have  been  taken 
of  any  ordinary  note  left  there  for  any  person  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  coming  there. 

11.730.  I  thought  you  said  you  were  not  sure 
whether  it  was  found  on  the  table  or  whether  it  was 
given  to  you  by  a  messenger  ? — No  ;  but  it  remained 
in  my  charge  after  that. 

1 1.731.  How  long  did  it  remain  in  your  charge  ? — 
Perhaps  for  an  hour  or  a  little  more.  I  handed  it  to 
Mr.  Whithorn  when  he  came  in.  I  cannot  remember 
how  long  that  was  afterwards. 

11.732.  In  addition  to  what  you  have  told  us  re- 
specting your  management  in  the  committee-room, 
did  you  take  any  part  in  the  election  ? — No ;  none 
whatever  besides  the  management  of  the  committee- 
room.  I  have  not,  of  course,  given  you  all  the  details 
of  the  committee  work.  We  had  to  make  preparations 
for  taking  the  poll,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

11.733.  The  ordinary  routine  work  of  a  committee- 
room  ? — Yes. 

11.734.  Did  you  do  anything  outside  the  com- 
mittee-room ? — Nothing  whatever.  I  did  not  canvass 
any  voter. 

11.735.  Did  you  offer  any  bribe  to  any  voter  ? — 
Not  a  farthing  to  anybody. 

11.736.  Or  any  inducement  to  any  person  to  vote 
for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — Certainly  not. 

1 1.737.  Did  you  write  to  anybody  ? — I  have  written 
to  persons  to  ask  them  to  canvass  voters,  but  not  with 
reference  to  any  offer  of  money  for  votes. 

11.738.  Did  you  ^vrite  to  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Curtis  ? — I  believe  I  did  ;  a  man  named  Curtis,  who 
was  living  in  Birmingham. 

1 1.739.  Did  you  write  to  him,  and  ask  him  to  como 
to  Gloucester  and  vote? — I  believe  that  was  the 
purport  of  the  letter. 

11.740.  And  did  you  tell  him  that  it  should  be  all 
right  with  him  if  he  came  ? — I  do  not  remember 
making  use  of  any  such  expression  as  that ;  it  may 
have  been  so  ;  I  may  have  used  that  expression.  I 
kept  no  copy  of  any  letter  that  I  wrote,  and  have 
nothing  to  refresh  my  memory. 

11.741.  Did  you  hold  out  anything  by  way  of 
inducement  to  him  to  come  to  Gloucester  and  vote  ? 
— Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  My  impression  is  that 
he  had  written  to  say  he  was  in  Birmingham,  and 
that  if  he  came  down  his  expenses  must  be  paid,  and 
my  impression  is  that  I  wrote  to  him  upon  the  subject, 
and  that  in  that  letter  I  made  use  of  the  expression 
that  it  would  be  all  right. 

1 1.742.  He  has  a  fother,  has  he  not,  who  is  also  a 
freeman  ?— He  has. 

1 1.743.  Did  you  say  that  his  father  also  would  be 
all  right? — I  may  have  said  that ;  I  really  do  not  re- 
member what  the  contents  were. 


11.744.  Whatever  it  was  that  was  said  by  yoa,  did 
you  not  intend  that  it  should  be  regarded  by  him  as 
a  promise  that  he  should  receive  something  for  his 
vote  ? — Certainly  not  any  more  than  his  travelling 
expenses. 

11.745.  Did  you  write  to  any  persons  besides  that 
William  Curtis  ?  —  I  cannot  remember  any  other 
person  that  1  'wrote  to.  I  exchanged  a  letter  or  two 
with  a  person  named  Taylor,  a  voter. 

11.746.  What  Taylor  was  that?  — I  think  his 
Christian  name  is  William. 

11.747.  Did  you  promise  him  any  money? — I 
should  say  that  he  had  consulted  me,  before  the  elec- 
tion was  thought  of,  on  his  affairs,  and  had  applied 
to  roe  for  an  advance  of  a  sum  of  money  to  enable 
him  to  make  a  composition  with  his  creditors,  and  he 
had  afterwards  informed  me  that  there  was  an  execu- 
tion against  his  body. 

11.748.  That  a  writ  was  out  against  him? — Yes. 
He  was  a  commercial  traveller,  and  was  away  from 
Gloucester  at  the  time.  I  had  not  seen  him  or  heard 
from  him,  I  think  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  did  not 
know  where  he  was.  1  received  a  letter  from  him, 
I  think  written  from  Chester,  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  the  first  was  from  Chester  or  not,  but  he 
expressed  in  that  letter  his  wish  to  come  to  Glou- 
cester to  vote  at  the  election,  and  render  all  the 
assistance  he  could  to  Sir  Robert  Garden.  He  had 
always  been  since  I  had  known  him,  an  active  sup- 
porter of  the  Conservative  party,  and  had  rendered 
assistance  in  the  elections.  He  was  unable  to  come 
on  account  of  the  execution,  and  he  told  me  that  the 
execution  creditor  was  willing  to  accept  a  composition 
of  5*.  in  the  pound  for  his  debt,  the  costs  being  paid 
to  the  attorneys  in  the  action.  I  communicated  with 
the  attorneys  in  the  action  and  found  that  his  state- 
ment was  correct,  that  they  were  willing  to  take  5«. 
in  the  pound  and  their  costs.  Taylor  afterwards 
came  to  Gloucester,  some  week  or  nine  days  before 
the  election  ;  he  came  on  a  Saturday  night  late  (he 
was  obliged  to  come  here  covertly),  and  called  upon 
me.  I  do  not  think  I  told  him  then,  positively,  that 
I  would  make  the  advance,  but  he  was  to  let  me  know 
where  he  should  be  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  He 
afterwards  wrote  me  a  letter  stating  that  he  should 
be  in  Birmingham  on  a  certain  day,  and  I  then  sent 
my  brother  to  Birmingham  with  the  necessary  amount 
to  pay  the  composition  and  the  costs. 

11.749.  How  much  was  that? — I  think  the  com- 
position and  costs  together  amounted  to  13/.  9«.,  I 
believe  that  was  the  amount,  nearly  5/.  of  which 
I  think  was  for  costs  to  the  attorneys.  Taylor  had 
told  me  that  he  should  have  the  means  of  repayment 
from  his  salary  as  a  commercial  traveller,  and  I  con- 
sented to  make  the  advance  upon  his  giving  me  a 
promissory  note  for  it. 

11.750.  It  was  a  loan  to  him  ? — It  was  strictly  a 
loan. 

11.751.  A  loan  made  to  him  in  order  that  he  might 
come  and  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — In  order 
more  especially  that  he  might  come  and  render  as- 
sistance at  the  election  and  vote  also.  It  was  not 
lent  as  an  inducement  to  him  to  vote,  because  he 
needed  no  inducement  whatever. 

1 1.752.  Was  that  the  whole  sum  that  was  paid  to 
him  ? — Yes,  I  never  paid  him  myself  a  farthing.  The 
whole  amount  was  paid  to  the  attorneys  for  the  plain- 
tiffs in  the  action. 

11.753.  is  that  the  transaction  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Lovegrove  yesterday  ? — It  is. 

11.754.  I  think  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Lovegrove 
to  bo  about  19/.  ? — The  sum  paid  to  me  by  Mr.  Love- 
grove afterwards  amounted  to  about  19/.,  but  that 
included  one  or  two  other  sums. 

1 1.755.  In  the  account  furnished  by  Mr.  Lovegrove, 
it  is  put  down  "  Balance  to  Taylor,"  19/.  1  Is.  ? — That 
is  an  inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Lovegrove's  ;  I  think  the 
amount  was  13/.  9«.;  the  sum  that  Mr.  Lovegrove 
paid  mo  included  the  expenses  of  my  brother  going 
to  Birmingham,  to  canvass  two  or  three  voters  who 
were  there,  and  Taylor's  travelling  expenses,  and 
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also  one  or  two  small  sums  that  I  bad  disbursed 
during  the  election. 

11.756.  How  much  was  paid  to  Taylor  in  addition 
to  the  13/.  9«.,  or  how  much  was  paid  for  him.  You 
say  the  sum  you  received  included  travelling  expenses 
which  you  paid  to  Taylor  ? — Not  that  I  paid  travel- 
ling expenses  to  Taylor,  but  that  my  brother  paid 
his  railway  expenses  frpm  Birmingham  to  Gloucester. 

11.757.  How  long  before  the  election  had  Taylor 
consulted  you  about  his  affairs  ? — At  least  two  months 
before  the  election,  and  I  think  even  more  than  that. 

11.758.  And  nothing  was  done  towards  paying  the 
composition  until  the  week  before  the  election  ? — I 
^link  it  was  the  week  of  the  election,  or  the  week 
before  the  election ;  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether 
I  communicated  with  the  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff 
the  week  before  the  election,  or  the  week  of  the 
election  ;  I  think  it  was  the  week  before. 

1 1.759.  Would  you  have  taken  any  steps  to  have 
made  that  composition,  if  it  had  not  been  that  the 
election  was  coming  on  at  which  Taylor  would  be 
required  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — I  should 
not  have  taken  any  steps  to  make  the  composition  if 
he  had  not  applied  to  me  to  make  him  an  advance, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  if  he  made  the  application  to 
me  when  there  was  no  election,  I  should  not  have 
advanced  him  the  money  to  make  the  composition. 

11.760.  You  have  told  us  that  he  had  applied  to 
you  to  make  him  an  advance  previously  ? — That  was 
for  a  larger  sum  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  com- 
position with  all  his  creditors;  tliis  was  with  reference 
to  one  creditor  only  ;  I  found  'that  to  effect  a  com- 
position with  all  his  creditors  he  would  require  an 
advance  of  something  like  50/. 

11.761.  Would  you  have  advanced  that  money  to 
him  bad  he  not  been  a  voter,  and  had  not  his  vote 
been  required  at  the  election  ? — I  think  it  very  pro- 
bable that  I  might  have  advanced  him  that  amount. 

1 1.762.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  you  might 
not  ? — ^No  ;  I  think  it  is  very  probable  that  I  should 
have  advanced  him  that  sum,  though  not  the  larger 
sum  ;  his  wife  and  himself  came  to  me  once  or  twice 
with  reference  to  the  execution,  and  I  found  it  was 
injuring  him  very  much  in  his  business,  and  he  could 
not  come  home  freely  ;  his  wife  keeps  a  little  shop  ;  I 
had  every  confidence  in  him,  and  I  think  I  might  have 
advanced  him  that  sum  quite  irrespective  of  the 
election.  .  , 

11.763.  When  did  you  make  the  return  to  Mr. 
Lovegrove  of  that  payment  ? — ^I  think  it  was  a  week 
or  two  after  the  election. 

11.764.  That  payment  is  entered  in  a  supplemental 
account  which  we  received  yesterday  from  Mr.  Love- 
grove  ? — ^That  I  know  nothing  about ;  I  know  nothing 
about  Mr.  Lovegrove's  accounts. 

11.765.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Taylor  had  the  benefit  of 
the  repayment  of  the  loan  to  you  ? — No ;  I  held 
Taylor's  note  for  the  amount,  and  when  I  was  repaid 
by  Mr.  Lovegrove,  I  indorsed  that  note  over  to  Mr. 
Lovegrove. 

11.766.  Therefore  that  note,  if  it  is  in  existence,  is 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — Yes ;  as  against 
Taylor,  and  Taylor  fully  expects  to  be  called  on  to  pay 
the  money. 

11.767.  Has  he  told  you  so? — He  told  me  at  the 
time  that  he  would  repay  the  money  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months. 

11.768.  At  that  time  you  had  not  received  the 
money  from  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — No ;  that  was  before 
the  advance. 

1 1.769.  Does  Taylor  know  now  that  you  have  re- 
ceived the  money  from  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — Not  unless 
he  knows  it  from  what  has  appeared  in  this  court. 

11.770.  You  have  never  informed  him  of  it  ? — No. 

11.771.  Have  you  seen  him  since  ? — I  have. 

1 1.772.  Have  you  had  any  business  communications 
with  him  ? — ^No ;  not  business  communications. 

11.773.  Has  he  ever  offered  t»  repay  you  any  of 
that  money  ? — ^No ;  I  did  not  expect  it  to  be  repaid 
so  soon  as  this,  for  I  knew  that  he  had  some  other 
creditors  whom  he  would  have  to  arrange  with,  and 


when  he  spoke  to  me  about  the  advance  he  led  me  to     T.  TayiOut, 

believe  that  he  should  not  be  in  a  position  to  repay  the  

money  for  something  like  six  or  twelve  months  ;  I     8  Oct  1859. 
never  had  any  doubt  whatever  that  he  would  repay      ~~~~~ 
me. 

11,774.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Part  of  the  motive  you 
had  was  that  you  might  have  the  advantage  of  his 
vote  and  services  at  the  election  ? — That  was  part  of 
my  motive. 

1  \\I15.  Did  you  communicate  that  to  Taylor  ? — 
Certainly  not ;  he  had  written  to  mo  and  expressed  to 
me  his  wish  to  come  and  vote,  saying,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  could  make  himself  useful  if  he  was  here,  and 
I  believed  ho  could ;  he  resided  near  some  almshouses 
whore  several  voters  were  living.  He  had  on  a  former 
occasion  assisted  in  bringing  those  men  to  the  poll, 
and  I  thought  it  would  be  very  serviceable  to  us  if  we 
brought  him  here  to  look  after  those  men,  many  of 
whom  I  had  heard  had  been  tampered  with  on  the 
other  side. 

11.776.  Did  you  communicate  to  Taylor  that  your 
motive  for  letting  him  have  the  money  was  that  you 
might  avail  yourself  of  his  services  and  his  vote  at  the 
election  ? — I  did  not  communicate  that  to  him. 

1 1.777.  Was  anything  said  in  your  correspondence 
with  him  respecting  ttie  election  ? — Not  in  my  corre- 
spondence with  him,  but  he  had  referred  to  the  elec- 
tion in  his  letters  to  me,  and  said  he  wished  he  could 
come  here  and  help  us,  and  that,  if  he  were  here,  he 
could  look  after  some  votes. 

1 1.778.  {Mr.  Welford.)  And  he  gave  that  as  a  reason 
why  he  should  have  accommodation  from  you  ? — ^Not 
as  a  reason  ;  ho  used  it  as  an  argument,  certainly. 

11.779.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Nothing  was  said  as  to 
his  own  vote  ? — Notiiing  at  all. 

11.780.  You  knew  that  he  would  vote  on  the  Ck)n- 
scrvativo  side  if  he  came  ? — Perfectly  well ;  I  was 
quite  sure,  as  snre  as  I  could  be  of  any  man,  that 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  vote  in  any  other  way. 

11.781.  Had  you  ever  read  the  case  of  Cooper  v. 
Slade  ?~Ycs. 

11.782.  Were  you  not  aware  that  a  promise  of  pay- 
ment of  expenses  made  to  a  voter  had  been  decided 
by  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  such  an  inducement  as  to 
amount  to  bribery  ? — I  was  aware  of  that  case,  but  I  was 
also  aware  that  the  question  as  to  the  payment  of  travel- 
ling expenses  was  a  very  difficult  one  to  deal  with. 

11.783.  But  that  would  not  be  so  after  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  tho  case  of  Cooper  v.  Slade  ? 
— The  House  of  Lords,  I  believe,  considered  it  iUegal 
to  pay  voters  their  travelling  expenses. 

11,784-.  That  case  decided  that  a  promise  to  pay 
travelling  expenses  was  an  illegal  inducement  ? — My 
impression  was  that  the  decision  was  that  it  was  illegal 
to  hold  out  the  payment  of  travelling  expenses  as  an 
inducement  to  a  voter  to  come  and  poll,  but  I  did  not 
conceive  that  it  was  held  to  bo  illegal  when  the  voter 
said,  "  I  will  come  and  poll,"  to  give  him  to  under- 
stand that  his  travelling  expenses  would  be  paid ; 
perhaps  I  was  wrong,  but  that  was  my  impression  ; 
it  is  a  question  upon  which,  I  believe,  lawyers  differ 
very  much  to  this  day. 

1 1.785.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  see  Mr.  Whithorn 
open  the  envelope  which  contained  the  500/.  note  ? — 
I  did. 

1 1.786.  Did  you  see  its  contents  ? — ^I  did. 

11.787.  And  you  knew  at  the  time  what  the  con- 
tents were  ? — I  knew  nothing  of  the  contents  till  Mr. 
Wliithorn  opened  it ;  and  I  do  not  think  he  himself 
had  any  idea  of  what  tho  envelope  contained,  for  when 
he  opened  it  tho  half  note  dropped  on  the  table.  I 
saw  then  that  it  was  the  half  of  a  500/.  bank  note. 
Mr.  Whithorn  himself  appeared  to  be  very  much  sur- 
prised ;  and,  I  suppose  his  sight  not  being  so  good  as 
mine  (he  was  standing  up,  and  I  was  sitting  at  a  table), 
he  said,  "  It  is  the  half  of  a  5/.  note."  I  said,  "  It  is 
"  a  500/.  note."  He  said,  "  It  is  very  extraordinary 
"  for  it  to  come  in  such  a  way.  How  long  has  it  befen 
'•  here  ?"  He  seemed  surprised  at  such  a  note  being 
sent  carelesslv  in  that  war,  and  so  the  matter  ended. 

LI  3 
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He  took  the  envelope  and  the  half  note  away  -with 
him,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  it. 

11.788.  And  you  made  no  observation  about  the 
purposes  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied  ? — No. 

1 1.789.  You  had  your  suspicions,  I  suppose  ? — Of 
course  my  suspicions  were  excited. 

1 1.790.  Yon  had  no  idea  where  it  came  from  ? — 
Not  the  slightest  idea. 

11.791.  And  you  made  no  inquiry  ? — ^No  ;  I  asked 
Mr.  Whithorn  a  day  or  two  afterwards  whether  the 
other  half  note  had  arrived.  I  asked  him  that  ques- 
tion, I  believe,  but  I  did  not  inquire  where  the  note 
had  come  from. 

1 1.792.  When  the  canvassers  made  their  returns  to 
you,  did  they  make  any  observations  upon  any  of  the 
votes  ? — Yes,  they  would  sometimes  make  observations 
upon  the  votes,  such,  for  instance,  as  "  That  man  must 
"  be  looked  after ;"  "  The  other  party  have  been  trying 
"  him  very  hard,"  and  so  on. 

1 1.793.  Were  you  informed  in  any  cases  that  certain 
voters  had  intimated  an  intention  not  to  vote  unless 
money  was  given  to  them,  or  that  they  required  money 
for  their  votes  ? — Yes,  I  heard  that  many  times  in  the 
course  of  the  canvass. 

11.794.  Did  the  canvassers  give  you  in  slips  of 
paper,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  or  how  did  they  make 
their  returns  to  you  ? — They  made  their  returns  orally, 
some  of  tbentt  having  slips  of  paper,  perhaps  with  two 
or  three  names  written  down,  and  others  having  can- 
vassing books. 

11.795.  Did  they  in  any  case  show  you  sums  of 
money  or  figures  which  had  been  put  opposite  to  the 
names  of  voters  ? — Never;  the  returns  were  made  to 
me  simply  that  such  a  man  had  promised  to  vote  in 
such  and  such  a  way. 

1 1.796.  Or  that  he  would  not  promise  ? — Yes. 

11.797.  And  in  some  such  cases  that  the  voters 
expected  money  ? — No,  not  in  cases  where  the  return 
was  made  ;  but  they  would  say  sometimes  that  such 
a  man  would  not  promise  without  understanding  that 
he  was  to  have  money. 

11.798.  When  a  voter  was  returned  as  a  promise 
for  Sir  Robert  Garden  you  made  no  further  inquiry  ? 
— No  ;  if  he  was  given  me  as  a  promise  I  entered  him 
accordingly. 

11.799.  And  then  it  would  not  appear  at  all  from 
your  book  in  which  you  entered  the  returns,  whether 
the  promise  was  free  and  voluntary,  or  whether  it 
was  obtained  by  a  promise  of  money  ? — Certainly  not ; 
the  only  information  afforded  by  the  book  was,  that 
when  I  took  a  return  I  placed  against  the  return  the 
initials  of  the  person  who  gave  me  the  information,  in 
order  that  I  might  know  to  whom  to  apply,  because  a 
man  would  come  in  and  say, "  So  and-so  has  promised 


"  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden,"  and  perhaps  I  would 
turn  to  the  return  book  and  find  that  he  was  not  so 
reported ;  and  then  I  wanted  to  know  to  whom  to 
apply  for  certain  information  upon  the  subject,  and 
therefore  placed  the  initials  of  the  person  making  the 
return  upon  the  canvass  book.  I  do  not  think  yon 
will  find  many  cases  in  the  book  in  which  the  initials 
of  some  person  or  other  do  not  appear  opposite  the 
name  of  the  voter.  I  should  say  that  the  whole  of  the 
returns  were  not  received  by  me ;  Mr.  Lovegrove,  in 
my  absence,  may  have  received  them,  or  he  may  have 
made  entries  as  to  the  result  of  his  own  canvass. 

11.800.  Was  Mr.  Whithorn  in  communication  with 
you  ? — He  was  in  and  out  of  the  committee. 

11.801.  Do  you  know  the  room  in  which  Mr.  Whit- 
horn himself  sat  during  the  election  day  ? — ^I  know  all 
the  rooms  in  the  committee-room. 

1 1.802.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Whithorn's  room  ? — I 
know  the  room  in  which  Mr.  Whithorn  was  the  early 
part  of  the  day ;  afterwards  he  was  in  other  rooms 
where  clerks  and  other  persons  were. 

1 1.803.  Did  you  go  into  Mr.  Whithorn's  room  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day  ? — Yes. 

1 1.804.  Did  you  see  him  make  any  payments  ? — 
No. 

1 1.805.  Did  you  hear  any  persons  make  applica- 
tions to  him  for  money  ? — No  ;  there  were  several 
persons  about,  but  I  did  not  hear  any  applications 
made  to  him  for  money. 

11.806.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  say  you  were 
engaged  in  the  election  in  1857  ? — ^Yes. 

11.807.  Have  you  ever  heard  since  that  election 
that  the  return  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  was  obtained  by 
bribery  ? — I  have  heard  it  so  rumoured,  certainly,  but 
I  have  heard  it  in  no  authoritative  way. 

11.808.  Do  you  agree  in  the  opinion  whidi  has 
been  expressed  in  this  court,  that  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  constituency  of  Gloucester  are  venal  ? — I 
should  be  sorry  to  say  that  a  very  large  portion  are 
venal ;  I  certainly  agree  with  the  opinion,  that  a 
portion  of  the  constituency  are  venaL 

11.809.  Do  you  believe  that  the  return  of  Sir 
Robert  Garden  in  1857  was  obtained  by  means  of 
bribery  ? — No,  I  do  not.  Sir  Robert  Garden  became 
very  popular,  and  the  feeling  was  strongly  in  his 
favour. 

11.810.  You  say  the  number  of  promises  on  this 
occasion  was  nearly  as  great  as  at  the  election  in 
1857  ?— I  do. 

1 1.81 1.  Did  that  show  that  Sir  Robert  Garden  had 
become  more  or'  less  popular? — ^I  should  say  that 
perhaps  he  was  not  so  popular  in  1859  as  he  was 
in  1857. 


C.H.HawliM. 


Gharlbs  Hembt  Hawkins  sworn  and  examined. 


11.812.  {Mr.  Vavghan.)  What  are  you  ?— -A 
draper. 

11.813.  Where  do  you  live? — In  the  Westgate 
Street. 

11.814.  You  were  a  supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Garden 
at  the  last  election,  were  yon  not  ? — I  was. 

11.815.  And  took  an  active  part? — I  canvassed, 
and  took  an  active  part,  I  may  say. 

11.816.  Did  you  offer  bribes  to  any  persons?— 
Yes,  I  did. 

11.817.  To  whom? — I  can  tell  you  the  parties  I 
paid,  and  the  parties  from  whom  I  had  the  money.  I 
paid  a  man  named   Gharles   White,  of  Longsmith 

1 1.81 8.  How  much  ?— 6/. 

11.819.  For  his  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden?— For 
his  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden.  I  did  not  promise 
him  until  the  night  before  the  election.  I  did  not 
intend  to  give  him  anything,  but  he  said  that  so  many 
of  the  other  parties  had  b^n  after  him,  that  he  must 
expect  something. 

1 1.820.  And  therefore  you  gave  him  Gl.  ? — ^I 
agreed  to  give  him  5L,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 


election  he  would  not  come  unless  I  gave  him  SL,  and 
I  gave  it  to  him. 

1 1.821.  Who  is  the  next  person  to  whom  you  gave 
money  ? — ^William  Fletcher,  of  Longsmith  Street. 

11.822.  How  much  did  yon  give  him? — I  paid 
him  5/. 

11.823.  To  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— Yes,  at 
least  I  paid  his  wife,  and  he  came  and  polled  with 
uie.  But  about  this  man  Fletcher,  I  should  Mrish  to 
state,  that  a  person  named  Fletcher,  a  few  days  ago 
stated  here  that  he  was  paid  5^  on  the  day  of  the 
election  by  a  man  named  Stamper,  which  I  do  not 
believe  a  word  of,  because  I  went  before  he  was  up 
and  took  him  out  of  his  bedroom,  and  took  him  down 
to  the  poll  and  polled  him,  and  never  lost  sight  of 
him  ;  so  that  I  cannot  believe  that  that  man  was  paid 
by  Stamper. 

11.824.  You  paid  him  5/.? — ^I  paid  him  5/.  in  the 
morning  ;  at  least  I  paid  his  wife. 

11.825.  Who  was  the  next? — The  next  is  James 
Garwardine. 

11.826.  Where  does  he  live? — In  Longsmith 
Street, 
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11.827.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — ^I  gave 
him  7/. 

1 1.828.  Are  the  three  persons  you  have  mentioned 
householders  or  freemen  ? — They  are  householders. 

1 1.829.  You  paid  him  71.  for  his  vote  for  Garden  ? 
— ^Yes,  he  said  he  had  been  offered  a  bribe  by  the 
other  party,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  I  paid  him. 

11.830.  WeU?-He  said  Mr.  Bryon  had  offered 
him  7/. 

11.831.  Jefferson  Bryon? — Yes;  he  said  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  Bryon  had  offered  him  7/.,  and  many 
others,  and  that  he  hoped  I  should  do  the  same. 

1 1.832.  Who  was  the  next  ? — I  man  named  Phelpa, 
I  think  it  was  John  Phelps. 

11.833.  Does  he  live  in  the  same  street  ? — Yes. 

11.834.  How  much  did  you  give  him? — I  paid 
him  7/.  lOs. 

1 1.835.  For  his  vote  ? — ^For  his  vote.  Those  ore 
the  whole  of  the  voters  I  paid.  I  paid  lOs.  to  two 
men  named  Wadley  and  Lane. 

11.836.  What  Lane' was  that  ?— Old  Henry  Lane. 
He  brought  this  Wadley  to  me,  and  said  that  the 
other  party  wanted  to  take  him  off,  and  if  I  could 
famish  him  with  a  few  shillings  to  take  him  some- 
where quiet,  and  to  keep  him  by  himself,  he  would 
take  care  of  him.  I  gave  them  5s.  each,  that  made 
lOt.,  and  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  days  I  heard  that  he 
had  taken  him  over  to  Rudford. 

1 1.837.  He  was  to  keep  him  quiet  in  order  that  he 
might  come  and  vote  for  8ir  Robert  Garden  ? — Yes. 
Wadley  said  they  were  tampering  with  him  on  the 
other  sid^  and  if  they  had  a  few  shillings  they  could 
go  and  keep  him  quiet. 

1 1.838.  From  whom  did  you  get  the  money  ? — 
Mr.  Whithorn. 

11.839.  (Mr.  FUzgerald.)  £26  ?— £26  exactly. 

11.840.  {Mr.  Vattghan.)  On  what  day  was  that? 
— The  night  before  the  polling  day. 

11.841.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  On  the  evening  of  the 
nomination  day  ? — On  the  evening  of  the  nomination 
day.  I  should  wish  to  state  that  these  four  men  I 
paid  money,  to,  I  have  had  to  do  with  for  two  or  three 
elections,  but  I  never  paid  them  a  shilling  before,  and 
1  do  not  think  they  would  have  expected  it  this  time 
had  they  not  been  offered  large  sums  from  the  other 
party,  and  they  thought  they  were  in  duty  bound  to 
have  what  other  people  had. 

11.842.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  other  parties  did  you 
offer  money  ? — There  was  a  man  named  Miles  or 
Mills,  I  am  not  certain  which,  of  St  Gatherine's. 

11.843.  What  is  his  christian  name? — I  do  not 
know  ;  I  never  saw  him  but  once  or  twice,  and  have 
never  seen  him  since. 

1 1.844.  What  did  you  offer  that  man  ?  —  I  was 
asked  to  go  and  see  him,  and  when  I  saw  him  he  said 
he  could  not  promise,  for  he  was  at  work  at  Jeffer- 
son Bryon 's  as  a  tailor,  and  that  if  be  voted  against 
his  employer  he  would  give  him  the  sack  directly. 

11.845.  When  he  made  that  statement,  did  you 
make  him  any  offer  ? — I  said,  "  If  you  will  vote  our 
•'  way  I  can  make  it  worth  your  while,  and  I  will 
**  pay  you  your  day's  expenses."  He  said  he  could 
not  promise,  for  most  likely  he  should  go  the  other 
way,  and  that  he  could  have  any  money  from  Mr. 
Bryon  he  thought  proper  to  ask  for.  I  called  to  see 
him  again  on  the  nomination  day,  but  I  could  not  see 
him. 

11.846.  Did  you  offer  him  any  sum  of  money  ? — 
No  ;  but  it  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Wilton,  the  sur- 
geon, that  I  offered  him  a  large  sun& ;  I  beg  to  con- 
tradict that  most  emphatically. 

11.847.  Who  is  the  next  person  to  whom  you 
offered  money  ? — ^A  man  named  Parry  of  Longsmith 
Street  I  told  his  wife  that  J  would  pay  his  expenses 
home ;  he  is  a  boatman,  but  he  told  me,  and  his  wife 
after,  that  he  was  the  captain  of  a  boat  for  a  gentle- 
man named  Letcher  down  in  the  Forest,  and  that  by 
that  means  he  should  be  obliged  to  vote'that  way. 

11.848.  Did  you  offer  him  any  money  ? — Only  his 
expenses. 

11.849.  Was  anything  said  about  the  amount  of  his 


expenses  ? — No,  not  at  alL    I  told  him  I  could  pay  C.H.Bawkitu. 

him  his  expenses,  I  was  allowed  to  do  that ;  and  I  

believe  he  had  a  letter  from  his  employer  to  tell  him     *  ^^  ***** 
to  vote  that  way.  — """■"" 

1 1.850.  Who  is  the  next  person  ? — ^No  one  at  all. 

11.851.  Did  you  ever  offer  any  money  to  a  person 
named  Tinkler  ? — Never  ;  certainly  not 

11.852.  Do  you  remember  having  any  conversation 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  vote  ? — I  never  spoke 
to  him  on  the  stiLijoct  I  remember  Sir  Robert  Gar- 
den canvassing  him  in  the  street  when  I  was  going 
along.  He  was  a  curious  sort  of  man  ;  he  made  some 
abrupt  sort  of  answer  to  Sir  Robert  Garden,  and 
turned  his  back  and  walked  off.  I  never  spoke  to 
Mr.  Tinkler  at  all  during  the  election. 

1 1.853.  Did  you  not  tell  him  what  you  would  do 
for  him,  and  did  you  not  ask  him  how  he  was  situated, 
and  say  he  had  better  take  care  of  his  family  ? — No, 
certainly  not ;  I  never  spoke  to  the  man,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief.  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  exchanged  six 
words  with  the  man  in  my  life. 

11.854.  Do  you  remember  going  into  the  Peli- , 
can  during  the  election  ? — ^I  do  not  believe  I  went 
into  the  Pelican  during  the  election,  but  I  will 
swear  I  never  saw  him  there.  When  I  went  into  the 
Pelican  it  was  after  the  election  was  pretty  well 
over,  on  the  day  of  the  polling. 

11.855.  Did  you  go  into  the   Pelican   either  on     - 
the  nomination  day  or  any  day  during  the  election  ? 
—  I  went  into  the  Pelican  on  the  polling  day,  I 
am  sure,  but  I  do  not  recollect  ever  going  in  there 
before. 

11.856.  Did  you  go  into  the  Pelican  on  the  day 
on  which  you  were  canvassing  with  Sir  Robert  Gar- 
den ? — Gertainly  not ;  I  was  nowhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood canvassing  with  Sir  Robert  Garden  at  all. 

11.857.  Do  you  remember  seeing  a  person  named 
Glements,  a  sweep  ? — ^I  saw  him  many  times  about  in 
the  streets. 

11.858.  Did  you  see  him  on  one  occasion  when  you 
were  canvassing  with  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  I  did.  I  was  not  with  Sir  Robert  Garden 
much,  only  in  the  Westgate  Street  I  am  almost 
sure  I  did  not  see  Glements. 

1 1.859.  Are  you  sure  that  Glements  did  not  come 
to  you  on  one  occasion  and  tell  you  there  was  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Tinkler  in  the  Pelican? — He  is 
a  busy  sort  of  man,  and  he  came  and  told  me  many 
things,  I  dare  say. 

11.860.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  Glements 
did  not  come  to  you  and  tell  you  that  Tinkler  was  in  ' 
the  Pelican,  and  did  he  not  ask  you  to  go  and  speak 
to  him  ? — I  cannot  recollect  his  asking  me  to  do  so  ; 
but  if  he  did  ask  me,  I  will  swear  that  I  did  not  go 
into  the  Pelican  at  all  to  speak  to  him.  Glements 
is  a  busy  sort  of  man  ;  he  is  a  customer  of  mine,  and 
he  came  and  asked  me  to  speak  to  the  committee  to 
get  his  son  on,  which  I  did.  He  came  with  bis  tale 
to  me  ;  I  did  not  take  much  notice  of  him  ;  he  may 
have  said  that  Tinkler  was  there  or  not,  but  if  he  did, 
I  never  spoke  to  Tinkler  or  went  to  the  Pelican  to 
see  him. 

11.861.  Having  brought  that  circumstance  to  your 
recollection  of  Clements  having  come  to  yon,  do  yo'u 
undertake  to  swear  that  you  did  not  see  Tinkler  at 
all  ? — I  never  went  there  to  see  a  voter  or  with  the 
intention  to  canvass  one. 

11.862.  Do  you  remember  pressing  Tinkler  to  vote 
for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — ^I  am  sure  I  never  pressed 
him  or  spoke  to  him  about  his  vote.  He  was  a  man 
I  never  wished  to  have  much  to  do  with.  I  remember 
his  making  Sir  Robert  Garden  a  very  abrupt  answer 
when  he  spoke  to  him.  What  the  language  that  he 
made  use  of  was  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  nothing 
very  creditable. 

11.863.  You  are  certain  you  did  not  ask  him  how 
he  was  situated,  and  that  you  did  not  say  what  you 
meant  to  do  for  him,  and  that  he  had  better  take  care 
of  his  family  ? — I  am  quite  sure  I  did  not  What  I 
have  stated  is  perfectly  correct  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  ever  spoke  to  the  man  six  words  in  my  Ufe.    I 
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CH.Hawkbu.  do  not  believe  I  spoke  to  him  during  the  election  at 
all.  I  heard  him  speak  to  Sir  Robert  Garden,  as  I 
have  told  you.  - 

1 1.864.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Bowkett  ?— 
Yes  ;  I  had  forgotten  that  man.  I  did  canvass  him. 
He  is  in  the  Reform  Club. 

11.865.  Did  you  ever  promise  anything  to  him  ? — 
I  told  him  he  would  get  paid  if  he  would  vote  for  Sir 
Robert  Garden,  and  in  the  first  onset  he  said  he 
would  rather  vote  our  way,  but  that  he  was  in  the 
Reform  Glub,  and  if  he  did  they  would  turn  him  out, 
and  he  was  having  pay  then,  being  on  the  sick  list. 

1 1.866.  What  did  you  say  about  that  ? — I  said  that 
most  likely  our  party  would  take  him  on  to  the  Gon- 
servative  Glub,  but  that  I  would  inquire  about  it. 

11.867.  Did  you  say  that  you  would  do  something 
better  for  him  than  both  the  clubs  could  do? — ^I  told 
him  I  would  ask  if  they  would  take  him  on  the  Gon- 
servative  Club,  and  I  told  him  afterwards  tbat  they 
could  not  take  him  on,  so  as  to  have  pay,  till  he  had 
been  in  the  club  twelve  months,  and  that  by  that 
means  I  would  recommend  him  not  to  leave  his 
Reform  Glub.  I  said  I  should  not  persuade  him  nor 
anybody  else  to  vote  against  his  own  interest,  which 
I  never  did. 

11.868.  Did  you  say  to  him  that  you  would  do 
something  better  for  him  than  both  clubs  could  do,  if 
he  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — I  led  him  to 
believe  I  would  pay  him  something  if  he  would  vote 
for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ;  but  I  found  he  said  ho  would 
rather  not,  and  I  did  not  press  him. 

1 1.869.  Did  you  lead  him  to  believe  you  would  pay 
him  something  more  than  he  would  receive  from  either 
the  Reform  or  Conservative  Club? — Yes,  because 
he  had  only  10«.  a  week.  I  led  him  to  believe  that 
if  he  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  I  would  pay 
him  something,  but  I  never  mentioned  any  sum  to 
him.  He  said  he  would  not  vote  for  the  other  party, 
at  all  events. 

11.870.  Did  you  mention  any  sum  of  money  to 
him  ? — ^Never  at  all ;  and  when  I  found  he  was  like 
that,  I  persuaded  him  not  to  vote  at  all,  and  then  they 
could  not  turn  him  out  of  the  club,  and  he  said  he 
would  not. 

11.871.  Did  he  vote? — I  went  down  early  iu  the 
morning  to  see  If  I  conld  induce  him  to  vote,  and 
found  that  he  had  voted. 

11.872.  At  the  time  you. received  the  money  which 
you  say  you  received  from  Mr.  Whithorn,  did  you 
tell  him  that  you  wanted  it  for  the  purpose  of  bri- 
bery  ? — ^Yes  ;  it  was  to  pay  these  men. 

11.873.  Did  you  mention  their  names  to  him  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  I  did. 


11,874.  {Mr.  Welford.)  When  did  you  first  canvass 
these  men  you  speak  of  having  bribed  ? — They  live 
iu  tlie  parish  in  which  I  reside,  and  I  was  asked  to 
canvass  them.  Perhaps  I  asked  them  directly  I 
thought  an  election  was  coming  on. 

11,876.  Did  you  then  lead  them  to  understand  that 
they  would  have  money  ? — Certainly  not. 

11.876.  Did  you  lead  them  to  understand  that  you 
would  do  as  well  by  them  as  the  other  party  did  ? — 
They  had  always  voted  on  the  same  side,  and  had 
never  received  anything  but  on  this  occasion,  one  and 
all,  I  believe.  I  did  not  promise  them  anything  until 
a  day  or  two  before  the  election. 

1 1.877.  Did  they  intimate  to  you  before  the  elec- 
tion that  they  expected  money  ? — They  said  they  had 
been  offered  it  on  the  other  side,  and  they  hoped  I 
should  get  them  something. 

1 1.878.  How  long  was  this  before  the  election  ? — 
Perhaps  three  or  four  days,  but  it  was  a  common 
occurrence  for  people  to  say  that  they  had  got  a  man 
now  with  plenty  of  money,  and  that  they  should 
make  use  of  it  and  win,  in  every  way  they  thought 
proper.    That  was  in  every  man's  mouth. 

11.879.  Did  you  make  any  returns  to  the  com- 
mittee-room of  these  men  ? — I  did. 

11.880.  Did  you  make  a  return  of  these  men  as 
promises  to  Mr.  Taynton,  or  to  whoever  had  charge 
of  the  returns  ? — I  told  them  they  would  vote  for  us. 

11.881.  Did  you  give  any  explanation  of  the  con- 
ditions on  which  they  would  vote  ? — No,  not  till  the 
day  of  the  nomination  or  so.  I  then  said  to  Mr. 
Whithorn,  "I  cannot  poll  these  men  without  they  are 
"  paid."  He  told  me  to  come  at  night,  and  then 
when  I  came  he  said,  "What  shall  you  want  for 
"  those  men  ?"  I  said,  "  I  do  not  know  exactly." 
Ho  said,  "  Will  201.  do  for  them,  do  you  think  ?  "  I 
said,  "  No,  I  do  not  think  it  will ;"  and  so  he  gave 
me  the  26/. ;  and  when  I  had  spent  that  I  never 
asked  a  man  to  vote  afterwards,  for  I  was  disgusted 
with  the  election. 

11.882.  Do  the  sums  you  have  mentioned  make  up 
the  26/.  ? — They  do.  I  spent  more  out  of  my  own 
pocket,  a  few  shillings  perhaps. 

11.883.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  treat  anybody  ? 
— No  more  than  to  give  sixpence  or  a  shilling  to  men 
tliat  I  knew.  There  is  one  thing  tliat  regards  1857  : 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  go  into  that  now. 
There  was  a  statement  made  in  London,  but  I  went 
to  rebut  it.  IVIr.  Wilton  has  stated  here  that  he 
should  wish  to  have  parties  brought  up  and  prose- 
cuted for  peijury  on  that  occasion  ;  I  beg  to  tell  Mr. 
Wilton  that  I  am  prepared  to  defend  myself  in  any 
way  that  is  thought  proper. 


J.  A.  Griffitht. 


John  Austin  Griffiths  sworn  and  examined. 


11.884.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  clerk  to  Mr. 
Lovegrove  ? — I  am. 

11.885.  Wo  hear  that  you  were  appointed  to  look 
after  the  canvass  returns  in  the  committee-room  ? — I 
was  superintendent  of  the  clerks,  and  also  I  had  to 
take  an  account  of  the  messengers. 

1 1.886.  Were  the  appointments  of  clerks  and  mes- 
sengers made  by  yourself  ? — No. 

1 1.887.  By  whom  were  they  made  ? — By  difierent 
parties  ;  I  do  not  know  who  the  clerks  were  appointed 
by. 

1 1.888.  How  did  you  know  that  the  persons  who 
were  down  as  messengers  were  properly  appointed  by 
the  difierent  parties  you  speak  of  ? — Some  one  would 
recommend ;  one  would  send  a  note  and  another 
would  send  a  note  ;  difierent  parties  would  send  a 
note  for  the  employment  of  messengers,  to  have  them 
put  on. 

11.889.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  To  whom  ?— To  me  or 
Mr.  Whithorn,  or  Mr.  Taynton.  I  do  not  know  that 
Mr.  Taynton  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

1 1.890.  What  was  the  number  of  messengers  ? — 
Fourteen  ;  on  the  6th  of  April  there  was  a  meeting, 
and  I  had  six  messengers  on  then. 


11.891.  What  was  the  number  of  messengers  em- 
ployed altogether  ? — Up  to  the  close  of  the  poll,  122. 

1 1.892.  How  many  of  those  were  voters  ? — ^I  should 
think  about  40. 

1 1.893.  Not  more  than  40  of  them  were  voters  ?— 
Not  more  than  40. 

1 1.894.  Have  you  got  a  list  prepared  ? — No  ;  I 
have  got  my  book  that  I  kept  my  account  in. 

11.895.  {Mr.  Vaughan  to  Mr.  Lovegrove.)  Have 
you  brought  a  list  of  the  messengers  employed  at  the 
last  election  ? — {Mr.  Lovegrove.)  My  clerk  is  making 
it  out ;  you  shall  have  it  on  Monday. 

( The  Witness.)  After  the  election  I  paid  99  other 
persons  who  cLtimed  to  be  messengers  and  partly 
night  watchers,  and  so  on  j  there  were  99  more  who 
came  to  me  to  be  paid. 

11.896.  In  your  list  do  you  comprehend  that  091 
— ^Yes. 

1 1.897.  Besides  superintending  the  clerks  and  the 
messengers,  what  did  you  do  in  the  committee  room  ? 
— Nothing  at  all. 

1 1.898.  Did  you  canvass  voters  ? — I  made  no  can- 
vass ;  I  might  have  asked  one  or  two  persons  when  I 
met  them,  or  when  they  came  to  the  committee-room, 
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whether  they  intended  to  vote  for  us  ;  I  never  made 
a  canvass  at  all.  I  was  in  the  committee-room  every 
day  from  morning  to  night,  except,  perhaps,  running 
out  now  and  then  to  have  something  to  eat ;  and  I 
might  have  asked  some  one  then. 

11.899.  Did  you  bribe  any  voters? — Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

11.900.  If  you  did  you  would  have  known  it,  I 
suppose  ? — I  dare  say  I  should. 

11.901.  You  say  you  did  not  bribe  any  psrsons  ? — 
No ;  I  did  not. 

1 1.902.  Did  you  give  no  money  at  all  ? — ^Not  any. 

11.903.  Do  you  know  a  person  named  Reece  ? — I 
do. 

11.904.  Did  you  offer  him  5/.  ?— No  ;  I  did  not. 

11.905.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — Frederick. 
11,906."  You  will  swear  that  you  did  not  offer  him 

5/.  ? — I  will  swear  that  positively. 

1 1.907.  Did  you  offer  him  any  money  at  all  ? — I 
paid  him  1/.  as  a  messenger  ;  it  was  1/.  2s,  6d.  that  I 
gave  him ;  he  demanded  that.  He  came  to  me  and 
told  me  he  was  put  on  as  a  messenger,  and  he  wanted 
to  be  paid  as  the  others.  He  came  to  the  committee- 
room  drunk,  and  I  gave  him  his  2s.  6d.  to  get  rid  of 
him,  that  he  should  not  come  any  more. 

1 1.908.  Was  that  the  Saturday  before  the  election  ? 
— I  think  it  was.  The  election  took  place  on  a  Satur- 
day, and  it  was  the  Saturday  before  the  election. 

11.909.  Did  you  pay  him  1/.  on  the  Saturday 
before  the  election  ? — ^Yes. 

11.910.  Did  you  know  at  that  time  that  he  had 
been  there  as  a  messenger  ? — ^I  had  got  him  on  my 
book  as  a  messenger. 

11.911.  Had  you  ever  seen  him  there  before? — 
He  came  to  the  committee-rooms  once  or  twice,  and 
he  was  very  drunk  each  time  ;  he  came  there  drunk 
up  in  the  room,  and  I  believed  he  was  on  as  a  mes- 
senger at  that  time. 

11.912.  And  for  those  services  you  paid  him  1/.  ? 
— ^I  paid  him  1/.,  and  I  gave  him  2s.  6d.  to  go  out  of 
the  room. 

11.913.  Besides  that,  I  understand  you  to  say  you 
paid  him  nothing  ;  did  you  offer  him  any  money  at 
any  other  time  ? — ^No. 

11.914.  Do  you  know  a  person  named  William 
Harris  ? — Yes,  very  well. 

11.915.  Did  you  offer  William  Harris  any  money  ? 
— I  did  not. 

1 1.916.  Did  you  hold  out  any  inducement  to  Lim 
if  he  would  vote  ? — I  went  to  Birmingham  to  see  Mr. 
Harris,  and  I  held  out  no  inducement  more  than  this  : 
— he  said  if  he  came  to  Gloucester  he  should  require 
his  expenses  paid,  and  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water 
well  sweetened. 

11.917.  "What  did  you  understand  by  that  ? — I  un- 
derstood that  he  wanted  some  money  put  into  a  glass 
of  brandy  and  water. 

11.918.  Did  you  understand  that  he  wanted  a 
bribe  ? — No. 

11.919.  Not  when  he  said  ho  wanted  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  water  well  sweetened  ? — That  is  what  I 
understood  him  to  mean ;  he  said,  "  A  glass  of 
"  brandy  and  water  well  sweetened." 

1 1.920.  Did  you  say,  "  Come  on  our  side  and  I  will 
"  do  something  for  you"? — ^No,  I  did  not.  Those  are 
not  the  words.  I  have  seen  Harris  since,  and  told 
him  those  were  not  the  words  that  I  made  use  of. 

11.921.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Gillespie  ? — ^Ycs. 

11.922.  Did  you  make  him  any  offer  ? — He  came 
to  me  during  the  election,  to  my  house ;  but  as  to 
seeing  him  in  tho  street,  I  did  not.  On  a  Sunday  he 
would  come  down  and  see  if  he  could  get  anything 
out  of  me ;  and  I  used  to  give  him  a  glass  of  beer 
and  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  that  is  all  I  did 
give  him;  but  that  was  not  for  his  vote,  for  he  still 
continues  to  come. 

11.923.  Do  you  remember  his  coming  to  your  house 
one  day  and  measuring  your  son  for  some  trousers  ? 
—Yes. 


1 1.924.  Did  you  send  out  for  some  drink  ? — ^I  did,  J.  A.  Oriffitht. 
for  a  quart  of  ale.  

11.925.  Did  you,  upon  that  occasion,  press  him  to     ^  Oct.  1859. 
vote  for  Carden  ? — I  might  have  asked  liim  to  vote     "^""""^ 
for  Carden,  but  I  did  not  hold  out  any  inducement 

to  him. 

1 1.926.  But  you  did  send  out  for  drink  ?— Yes,  as 
I  often  do.  I  did  not  think  more  of  it  then  than  I 
should  at  another  time ;  I  have  often  done  so. 

1 1.927.  Did  you  say  to  him,  "  I  can  do  more  for 
"  you  than  anybody  on  the  other  side ;  name  your 
"  price,  and  there  is  your  money,  all  right "  ? — ^I  did 
not ;  he  was  drunk ;  and  be  did  not  know  what  he 
was  saying,  perhaps ;  he  is  always  drunk,  from  morn- 
ing to  night. 

1 1.928.  And  you  wished  to  make  him  more  drunk, 
by  sending  out  for  more  beer  ? — ^I  often  treated  him  ; 
but  I  have  never  treated  him  since  the  election,  and 
never  intend  to  do  so  again. 

11.929.  Do  you  deny  that  you  said  anything  of  the 
sort  to  him  ? — I  do. 

11.930.  You  are  secretary  of  the  Conservative 
Association,  are  you  not  ? — I  was  three  months  ago. 

11.931.  And  you  were  at  tho  time  of  the  election, 
were  you  not  ? — ^Yes.  * 

11.932.  How  many  members  are  there  in  that 
association  ? — About  126. 

11.933.  When  was  it  established  ? — ^In  tlie  year 

1851  or  1852;  it  has  been  established  now  going  on  i 

for  six  or  seven  years. 

1 1.934.  Was  it  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
force  to  the  Conservative  party  in  Gloucester  ? — 
Certainly  ;  and  as  a  benefit  society. 

1 1.935.  Were  any  members  turned  out  of  that  asso- 
ciation after  the  last  election  ? — Not  one. 

1 1 .936.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  James  Nicholls? 
■ — Very  weU. 

11.937.  Was  there  a  question  made  as  ;to  whether 
he  should  be  turned  out  ? — There  was ;  it  was  as  to 
his  entering  the  club  over  the  age  of  40 ;  and  they 
required  a  certificate  of  his  birth  to  be  produced. 

11.938.  He  was  a  member  of  that  club,  was  he  not, 
at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

1 1.939.  And  he  voted  for  Price  and  Monk?— He  did. 

11.940.  After  that  there  was  a  discussion  whether 
he  should  be  turned  out  or  not  ? — Yes,  there  was  ;  I 
would  net  receive  his  money,  by  order  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

11.941.  Was  he  turned  out  ?— No. 

11.942.  Was  there  any  reason  given  in  connexion 
with  Henry  Lane,  why  he  was  not  turned  out  ? — ^No.     , 

1 1.943.  You  know  a  man  named  Henry  Lane  ? — 
Yes. 

1 1.944.  Is  he  a  member  of  your  club  also  ? — Yes. 

1 1.945.  Was  there  no  reason  assigned,  in  connec- 
tion with  Henry  Lane,  why  he  was  not  turned  out  ? — 
No,  there  was  not. 

1 1.946.  Henry  Lane  voted  for  Price  and  Monk,  did 
he  not  ? — Yes. 

11.947.  Was  Henry  Lane  looked  upon  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  as  a  spy  of  the  Conservative 
party  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

11.948.  You  are  quite  sure  that  that  was  not  given 
as  a  reason,  when  the  matter  was  discussed,  as  to  the 
other  man  being  turned  out  ? — ^That  was  no  reason 
whatever. 

11.949.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Wathen,  who  is  in  St.  Margaret's  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

11.950.  Were  you  present  at  the  White  Lion,  at 
Orpin's,  when  he  was  taken  away  ? — I  have  never 
been  at  Orpin's  house  since  he  kept  it. 

11.951.  {Mr.  Welford.)  How  is  this  Conservative 
Association  you  speak  of  supported  ? — ^By  the  sub- 
scriptions of  members  and  honorary  members. 

,  1 1,952.  What  proportion  of  honorary  members  havo 
you  ? — ^I  think  about  a  dozen. 

1 1.953.  They  pay  any  sum  they  please  ? — ^Yes. 

11.954.  Are  their  donations  considerable  ? — No, 
very  smalL 

1 1.955.  How  did  you  put  on  the  messengers  ? — Mr. 
Lovegrove  told  me,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  very  par- 
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J.  A.  OrifiAi.  ticulM  who  I  did  t^e  on,  Midi  was  not  to  put  them 

on  without  a  recommendation  by  some  party,  and  I  can 

8  Oct  1859.     show  you  by  a  book  that  in  thefirstplace  there  were  very 

^—— •     few  messengers  employed,  and  there  was  not  one  voter 

among  the  whole  lot  for  a  week.- 

1 1.956.  Was  that  after  the  5th  of  April  ?— Aftdr 
the  5th  April ;  we  first  began  on  the  6th,  and  there 
were  one  or  two  voters  employed  in  delivering  cir- 
culars ;  they  came  on  after  that. 

1 1.957.  After  that  you  employed  more  ? — ^Yes. 
11,968.  Can  you  tell  by  looking  at  your  book  by 

whom  each  man  was  recommended  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

11.959.  Did  you  require  a  written  recommendation  ? 
— Either  a  written  recommendatioD,  or  the  parties 
spoke  for  them  themselves. 

1 1.960.  Would  any  voter  coming  to  you  and  recom- 
mending another  person  get  him  put  on  ? — Vo  ;  I  re- 
fused several ;  I  would  not  put  on  any  one  mysielf 
without  a  recommendation  from  some  one  else. 

1 1.961.  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Whithorn  or  Mr.  Love- 
grove  ? — I  spoke  to  Mr.  Whithorn  and  Mr.  Taynton  j 
I  do  not  know  that  I  did  to  Mr;  Joseph  Lovegrove. 

11.962.  Supposing  a '  respectable  voter  came  and 
asked  you  to  put  on  a  messenger,  you  would  put 
him  on  ? — I  dare  say  I  should. 

11.963.  How  many  of  these  voters  were  actually 
^             employed  on  the  business  of  the  committee-room  ? — 

About  twenty  or  thirty  ;  I  cannot  say  how  many  ;  I 
did  not  take  an  account  of  where  they  went  to ;  most 
of  them  were  employed  upstairs. 

11.964.  Then  the  rest  of  the  messengers  were  em- 
ployed merely  as  a  favour  ? — No ;  I  do  not  say  as  a 
favour,  because  they  were  liable  to  be  called  on  every 
morning  ;  we  used  to  call  their  names  out  every  morn- 
ing for  a  week  or  nine  days,  and  then  they  got  so 
numerous  that  tveleft  off  calling  their  names  over. 

1 1.965.  When  did  you  leave  off  calling  their  names 
over  ? — Perhaps  it  might  be  the  week  before  the 
election  ;  a  great  many  were  put  on  then. 

11.966.  You  did  not  call  them  over  then?— No; 
they  got  so  numerous  that  we  could  not  find  time  to 
do  it. 

11.967.  But  they  were  paid,  whether  they  were 
called  over  or  not  ? — Yes. 

1 1.968.  Or  whether  they  were  there  or  not  ? — ^Yes. 

11.969.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do^  your  list  of  messen- 
gers include  the  inspectors  7 — ^I  paid  a  few  inspectors. 

11.970.  Were  there  door-keepers  besides  ? — ^Yes. 

1 1.971.  Were  the  inspectors  and  door-keepers  voters? 

^No,  the  door-keepers  were  not  voters Yes,  there 

was  one,  Mr.  James ;  he  was  a  door-keeper,  and  I 
helieve  a  voter. 

11.972.  There  are  seven  door-keepers  charged  in 
this  account  $  is  that  right  ?  How  many  door-keepers 
were  there? — There  might  be  seven,  but  I  cannot 
i«collect. 

11,978.  And  how  many  inspectors  ? — Six. 

1 1.974.  {Mr.  Welfbrd.)  Yon  paid  them  up  to  the 
end  of  the  polling  ? — ^Yes. 

1 1.975.  Did  you  settle  the  accounts  of  all  the  cla*ks 
and  all  the  messengers  ? — No,  not  all  the  clerks ;  all 
the  messengers  I  think  I  did. 

1 1.976.  And  the  door-keepers  ? — Yes. 

1 1.977.  And  the  inspectors  ? — Yes. 

1 1.978.  And  sixteen  of  the  clerks  ? — Yes ;  I  am 
not  certain. 

11.979.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Had  you  anything  to  do 
with  making  out  this  account  which  was  sent  in  to 
the  election  auditor  ? — Yes,  fbr  the  first  part  of  it, 
and  then  I  was  taken  ill. 

11.980.  Who  made  out  the  rest  of  it  ? — ^I  do  not 
know. 

11.981.  Did  you  make  out  the  account  of  extra 
payments  which  did  not  go  into  that  account  ? — Yes. 

11.982.  Wh4t  is  the  meaning  of  the  entry  «  Bundle 
"  of  receipts,  92/.  \t.  6d."  ?— A  bundle  of  receipts  that 
were  mislaid. 

11,988.  Then  92/.  1«.  6d.  for  messengers  is  to  be 
added  to  the  sum  appearing  in  the  account  which 
went  in  to  the  auditor  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  of 
that  Moount  wliieh  wa«  aeot  in  to  the  auditor.    I 


taken  ifl  when  that  account  was  made  out ;  I  went 
home  and  went  to  bed  for  three  or  four  days,  and  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  making  it  up,  except  the  first 
part  of  it. 

11.984.  There  is  another  entry,  "James  Maysey 
"  53/.  10».;"  do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? — No. 

11.985.  Can  you  tell  me  what  was  the  question 
made  with  reference  to  the  Conservative  Club?— I 
knew  that  the  man  had  voted  against  us,  and-I  believe 
it  was  mentioned'  to  me  not  to  take  any  money  from 
him  till  the  committee  had  decided  whether  the  second 
rule  in  our  society  would  exclude  him  or  not.  I  did 
net  consider,  as  he  voted  Liberal  against  us,  he  was  a 
Conservative. 

1 1.986.  I  thought  you  said  the  objection  to  him  was 
solely  on  account  of  his  age  ? — ^No,  it  was  not  solely 
that. 

11.987.  I  understood  you  to  say  so? — No;  the 
committee  had  ordered  me  not  to  take  any  money 
from  him,  and  I  took  it,  that  was  in  consequence  of 
his  voting  against  ns ;  and  then  arose  the  question  as 
to  his  age. 

1 1.988.  I  distinctly  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer 
to  a  question  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  that  the 
question  was  with  respect  to  his  age  ? — In  the  first 
place,  and  his  having  voted  against  us  into  the  bargain. 

11.989.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  With  regard  to  the  mes- 
sengers, was  a  large  number  appointed  during  the 
last  eight  or  nine  days  of  the  canvass  ? — About  the 
20th  there  were  seven  or  eight  or  nine  a  day. 

11.990.  How  many  were  appointed  during  the  last 
week  before  the  polling  ? — Perhaps  there  might  have 
been  60,  that  is  only  a  guess. 

11.991.  How  many  should  you  think  were  ap- 
pointed during  the  fortnight  before  the  polling  ? — I 
could  tell  by  this  book,  but  it  would*  take  some  time 
to  ^d  out. 

11.992.  When  you  are  making  out  your  list,  just 
put  against  the  name  of  each  person  the  day  when  he 
first  attended  as  a  messenger  ? — ^I  will  do  so. 

11.993.  With  regard  to  those  persons  (you  say 
about.  60)  who  were  aj^inted  the  week  before  the 
polling,  when  they  were  appointed  were  not  their 
appointments  dated  back  to  the  commencement  of 
the  canvass,  and  were  they  not  paid  as  though  they 
had  been  serving  the  whole  time  ? — There  might 
have  been  one  or  two  that  oame  to  me  and  said  they 
had  been  employed,  and  not  hearing  their  names 
called  oyer  in  the  morning,  they  might  have  come 
and  said,  "  I  did  not  hear  of  my  name  being  called, 
"  and  I  was  appointed  messenger  three  or  four  days 
«  before." 

11.994.  When  you  received  notice  or  communi- 
cations from  different  persons  to  put  messengers  on 
the  list,  were  you  not  told. at  the  same  time  that 
their  appointments  were  to  date  back  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  canvass,  and  that  they  were  to  be 
paid  accordingly?— No,  certainly  not. 

11.995.  That  you  undertake  to  swear? — Yes. 

11.996.  As  to  such  as  were  appointed  the  last 
week,  were  not  their  appointments  dated  back  from 
the  commencent.  of  the  canvass  ? — .No,  and  I  had  no 
instructions  to  that  effect. 

1 1.997.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  the  mes- 
sengers that  were  appointed  in  the  last  week  were 
only  pMd  for  their  services  during  the  week  they 
were  there  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  every  one  of  them 
who  was  appointed  during  the  week  only  had  their 
week's  pay ;  and  after  the  election  was  over  several 
came  to  me  and  said  they  were  employed  as  mes- 
sengers, and  that  they  should  expect  to  be  paid  the 
same  as  the  rest.  Then  I  asked  them  how  long  they 
had  been  on,  and  they  said  from  the  beginning,  and 
I  directly  paid  them,  and  might  have  kept  on  paying 
till  now. 

11.998.  How  much  was  paid  to  each  messenger 
per  day  ? — 3«.  Gd. 

11,£^.  Had  you  any  means  of  telling  how  long  the 
di£fSsrent  messengers  had  served  or  had  been  on  your 
Hat  ?^-A  great  many  of  them. 

12,000.  Did  you  make  an  entry  of  the  days  when 
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thej  first  of  all  came  to  the  oomimttee>rdom  ?— When 
they  were  first  called  as  messengers  I  did. 

12.001.  You  made  an  eatrj  of  the  days  on  which 
th«y  first  came  to  the  eommittee-room  ? — No,  they 
might  have  come  three  or  four  days  before  I  employed 
them,  and  I  might  not  have  employed  them ;  and  they 
might  have  come  on  the  Monday  following,  or  some* 
thing  like  that. 

12.002.  You  say  about  60  came  in  the  last  week  i 
There  might  hare  been  60,  or  perhaps  more. 


8  Oct  1859. 


12.003.  Did  they  receive  M  tbflir  wagw  at  the  rate   J.A.  Qr^guii*. 
of  3«.  6d.  a  day  for  the  whole  time  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  canv4s8j* — No,  .they  did  not. 

12.004.  Will  you  undertt^  to  say  that  they  only 
received  their  wages  for  the  week  ? — For  the  week. 

12.005.  {Mr.  WelforcL)  Will  you  furnish  us  with 
an  account  which  yrill  show  the  amount  you  paid  to 
each  messenger  ?-~Yee. 

12.006.  ^d  to  the  inapeictora  and  door-keepers  ?— 
Yes, 


Jahxs  Matset  sworn  and  examined. 


12.007.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ? — A  hftir- 
dresaer,  and  I  keep  a  general  shop. 

12.008.  Where  ?— In  Northgate  Street.   . 

12.009.  You  were  one  of  those  appointed  as  can- 
vassers at  the  last  election  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?t- 
I  took  the  part. 

12.010.  Were  you  paid  for  your  sorvices  ? — ^I  was 
not. 

12.011.  Do  you  expect  to  be  paid  ? — ^I  never  (wked 
and  never  expect  it. 

12.012.  What  district  or  districts  did  yon  canvass  ? 
— Everywhere  that  I  could  think  of,  tovn  and 
country. 

12.013.  {Mr.  Wdford.)  You  did  not  confine  your- 
self to  one  district  ? — ^Not  at  all. 

12.014.  {Mr,  Vauffhan.)  What  persona  did  you 
bribe  ? — I  will  give  you  as  nearly  as  I  can  recolletit, 
since  this  inquiry,  the  names. 

12.015.  Give  me  the  names,  if  you  please  ? — Arthur 


Where  does  he  live  ?^-In  Hare  Lane, 

How  much? — 71, 

Did  he  vote  for  Carden?— He  voted  for 


Evans. 

12,016 

12,017. 

12,018 
Cardien. 

12.019.  Now  the  next  ? — John  Evans, .  Jdm  Ho^ 
ratio  Evans,  I  think  his  name  is. 

12.020.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  does  he  live?— 
In  Fark  Street 

12.021.  {Mr.Vaughan.)  Howmuch?— 12/.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  that ;  the  reason  why 
John  Evans  had  12/.  was,  that  our  canvass  was  going 
on  as  I  thought  well,  and  in  a  few  days  I  found  a 
great  deal  of  alteration  with  the  men  that  had  pro- 
mised us,  and  that  bribery  was  going  on  to  any 
extent ;  and  I  employed  John  Evans,  knowing  that  he 
was  aware  of  all  the  men,  almost  all  the  voters,  that 
would  be  bribed ;  and  therefore  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  go  and  look  out,  which  yo«  will  find  he  did  at 
different  houses.  I  sud  he  was  worth  20/. ;  that  was 
my  observation,  for  I  thought  he  had  saved  me  a 
great  deal  o£  money ;  I  thought  he  was  worth  20/. 

12.022.  As  a  voter  and  also  as  a  spy  ? — As  a, spy, 
you  may  term  it.  '  ... 

12.023.  What  had  you  agreed  to  give  Evans  be6>re 
you  raised  the  sum  ? — I  did  not  ask  him !  I  never 
asked  him  to  vote  ;  when  I  gave  him  the  12/,  it  was 
all  over,  yon  may  term  it. 

12.024.  But  thit  was  fw  bis  vote  for  Cardeja  ?-- 
Yes,  and  services. 

12.025.  Now  the  next  ? — ^Fletcher,  of  Columbia 
Street 

12.026.  What  is  his  christian  name? — I  cannot 
say ;  Thomas,  I  understand. 

12.027.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Whatishe?— I  believe  he 
is  a  fisherman. 

12.028.  Is  he  a  freeman? — No. 

12.029.  {Mr,  Vaughan.)  How  much  did  you  give 
him?— 10/. 

12.030.  For  his  vote?— Yes. 

12.031.  For  Garden  ? — ^For  Garden. 

12.032.  Now  the  next  ?— Giles  Taylor,  a  butcher. 

12.033.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  does  he  live?— 
Whether  it  is  in  Sweet  Briar  Street  or  Columbiit 
Street  I  do  not  know ;  one  side  is  in  the  coonty,  and 
the  other  is  in  the  city. 

12.034.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  much  did.  y<)tt  give 
him?— 10/. 

12.035.  To  vote  for  Garden  ?— To  vote  fw  Cftcden. 


He  said  he  had  been  offered  that  by  the  other  side, 
and  that  if  I  did  not  give  it,  he  could  go  and  get  it,  as 
Dr.  Fletcher  would  give  him  tlie  stuff. 

12.036.  Who  would  ^ive  him  the  stuff?  —Dr. 
Fletcher,  they  call  him ;  he  is  a  greengrocer,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  but  he  goes  by  the  name  of  Dr. 
Fletcher. 

12.037.  Whoisthe  next?— Robert  Craddock,— 
that  I  should  make  a  little  remark  upon. 

12.038.  How  much'  did  you  give  him  ? — I  gave 
him  6/. 

12.039.  Where  does  he  live?— St  John's  Lane; 
he  was  eng^ed  as  a  billsticker. 

12.040.  Was  that  tp  vote  for  Garden  ?— Yes;  he 
was  engaged  as  a  billsticker,  and  spoke,  to  me  about 
having  the  bills,  and'  I  told  him  he  should  have  his 
part,  and  he  did  some  of  the  work,  and  he  stated  to 
me  that  he  and  his  boy  had  been  out  of  employment 
through  these  bills,  and  therefore  he  chi^-ged  this 
money,  as  he  said,  for  his  time  and  his  boy,  and  I 
gave  it  to  him.'  He  never  polled  at  all ;  when  he 
went  up  the  street  he  found  it  was  all  over  and  of  no 
use,  and  he  did'no^  poll. 

12.041.  Yo^  really  gave  him  the  money  for  his 
vote,  did  ^ou  not  ? — ^I  considered  he  could  not  have 
wasted  6/.  worth  of  time. 

12.042.  Now,  the  next  ?— William  Cole. 

12.043.  How  ranch  did  you  give  him  ? — 71. 

12.044.  {Mr.  Wilfbrd.}  Where  does  he  live,  or 
where  is  his  quafifioadon  ?— St  Aldate's,  I  believe. 
He  was  on  the  committee  the  other  aide  a  bit ;  he 
promised  me,  I  think,  the  very  first  day  we  \vere'out 
canvassing ;  but  after  a  few  days,  when  this  money 
tree  came  to  bear  that  every  one  was  talking  so  much 
about,  he  went  to  the  other  committee  and  was  put  on 
it ;  I  saw  him,  and  said,  "  How  is  it  you  are  there  ?" 
He  says,  "  Well,  I  am  got  on ;  there  is  plenty  of 
"  money  on  that  side,  and  I  of  course  intend  to  vote 
"  on  that  side."  My  object  in  giving  him  the  money 
was  to  keep  him. 

12.045.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  gave  him  7L  ?r- 
Yes ;  he  told  me  h6  could  go  over  to  Rudford  and 
plant  potatoes,  btit  that  he  was  not  going  to  plant 
potatoes  at  this  time  when  he  could  live  better  in 
Gloucester. 

12;()46.  Is  he  a  freeman  ? — He  is  a  freeman. 

13.047.  Who  is  the  next  ? — ^Be^jamin  Hairison. 

12.048.  Where  does  he  live?  — In  Westgate 
Street. 

12.049.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — 10/. ;  I 
agreed  with  him  for  5L  On  the  day  of  the  election 
he  came  to  me,  and  I. said,  "  Well,  Ben,  I  suppose  I 
"  must  give  you  this  5/.  I  have  agreed  for."  He 
said,  "I  shall  not  go  for  5/. ;  I  can  have  10/.  on  the 
"  other  side."  I  said.  "  Well,  but  the  last  time  they 
"  imtmised  you  mor^  than  that,  and  you  did  not  get 
"  it ;  I  am  no  Jew.  You  shall  have  what  I  proinise." 
He  teid  he  would  not  go  under  10/.,  and  therefore  I 
gave  him  the  10/.  to  pdl  for  Garden. 

:  12,050.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  time  in  the  day  was 
that  ? — ^I  could  not  tell  the  time,  to  swear  to  half  an 
hour  ;  I  should  think  about  nine  o'clock,  or  it  may  be 
a  little  better  ;  I  should  fancy  that  must  be  about  it. 

12,051.  (Mr.  Vauffhau.)  Who  was  the  next  ?— 
The  next  is  John  Brookes^  a  shoemaker,  a  freeman. 

1^,052.  Where  does  he  live  ?— ria  Pitt  Street 

12.053.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — 5/. 

12.054.  To  vote  for  C«rden?— To  vote  for  Garden. 

Mm  2 
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12.055.  Who  is  the  next  ?— Michael  May,  a  (ree- 
man. 

12.056.  Where  does  he  live? — St.Aldate's  Square, 
it  is  called  on  the  register. 

12.057.  How  much  did  you  give  him? — 5/. 

12.058.  For  his  vote  for  Garden  ?-iYes. 

12.059.  The  next  ? — A  man  of  the  name  of  Barber, 
ho  was  a  stranger  to  me,  but  I  have  got  his  name 
since  I  wanted  to  make  this  list  out. 

12.060.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  know  his  Chris- 
tian name  ? — I  do  not  know  it. 

12.061.  Where  does  he  live  ?— In  Barton  Street ; 
he  is  a  freeman,  he  works  in  the  docks. 

12.062.  {Mr.  Welford.)  How  much  did  you  give 
him  ? — 51. 

12.063.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  To  vote  for  Garden?— 
Yes ;  he  had  also  been  on  the  committee,  and  said 
he  could  have  money  the  other  way. 

12.064.  He  had  been  on  the  Libert  committee  ? — 
Tes,  he  had  been  on  the  Liberal  committee,  but  he 
had  got  some  work  at  the  docks  for  Mr.  Nix  ;  he 
said  to  me,  he  should  like  to  vote  for  the  Blues,  but 
unless  he  could  have  money  on  the  other  side  he 
would  not,  and  therefore  I  indulged  him  with  his 
wishes. 

12.065.  Now  the  next  ? — George  Hunt. 

12.066.  Where  does  he  live  ? — St.  John's  Lane. 

12.067.  Is  he  a  freeman  ? — ^No,  he  is  not. 

12.068.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — 21.;  that 
he  stated  was  for  his  work ;  he  had  been  sent  two  or 
three  errands  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  he  thought 
he  should  have  21.  I  did  not  give  it  to  him,  not  till 
after  the  election  ;  I  did  not  see  him  on  the  day  of 
the  election. 

12.069.  But  you  paid  him  that  money  to  vote  for 
Garden  ? — Of  course  I  must  consider  it  was  something 
like  that ;  ho  told  mo  he  had  been  at  work  and  took 
out  letters  and  something  of  that  sort,  and  I  gave 
him  the  21.  some  time  after  the  election. 

12.070.  You  were  not  very  particular  to  inquire 
what  he  had  done  ? — ^No,  I  was  not. 

12.071.  You  considered  it  was  for  his  vote  ? — Of 
course  I  should  put  it  down  for  that. 

12.072.  Who  is  the  next  ? — Samuel  Best ;  he  lives 
in  the  same  house ;  he  is  a  lodger  there,  and  is  a 
freeman. 

12.073.  Docs  he  live  in  the  same  house  as  Hunt 
does  ? — ^In  the  same  liouse. 

12.074.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — 21. 

12.075.  For  his  vote  for  Garden? — ^Yes;  he  was 
in  the  same  pail  as  the  other. 

12.076.  Who  is  the  next? — Michael  Jennings  of 
St  Mary's  Square ;  a  freeman. 

12.077.  How  much  money  did  you  give  him  ? — 21. 

12.078.  To  vote  for  Garden  ? — ^Yes  ;  he  had  been 
also  employed  as  messenger.  Two  Bests,  freemen,  of 
Alvin  Street. 

12.079.  Is  one  of  them  Decimus  Best? — One  of 
them  is  on  the  register  for  Alvin  Street,  and  the  other 
in  SufiFolk  Street. 

12.080.  How  much  did  you  give  to  them  ? — 8/.  for 
the  two. 

12.081.  Four  pounds  each  ? — Yes. 

12.082.  To  vote  for  Garden  ?— To  vote  for  Garden. 

12.083.  Who  is  the  next  ?— William  Green,  London 
Soad. 

12.084.  What  is  he  ?— I  gave  him  5Z. 

12.085.  Is  he  a  freeman  ? — He  is  not  a  freeman. 

12.086.  To  vote  for  Garden  ?— Yes. 

12.087.  Who  is  the  next? — ^A  person  named  Mann ; 
I  do  not  know  his  Ghristian  name. 

12.088.  Where  does  he  live  ? — In  Gatherine  Street ; 
he  lodges,  I  think,  with  his  brother. 

12.089.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Is  he  a  freeman?— A 
freeman. 

12.090.  You  say  he  lives  in  St.  Gatherine  Street  ? 
— ^Yes ;  I  think  it  is  Thomas  Taylor  Mann,  of  St. 
John's  Lane.  I  know  them  all  very  well  when  I  see 
them. 

12.091.  Did  he  afterwards  vote  ?— He  did. 


12.092.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  much  did  you  give 
him  ? — I  believe  6/.,  I  will  not  swear  positively. 

12.093.  To  vote  for  Garden  ?— Yes. 

12.094.  Now  the  next  ? — ^No  one  else,  not  to  my 
knowledge. 

12.095.  What  other  persons  did  you  offer  any 
money  to  ? — ^I  do  not  know  ;  if  you  can  remind  me  of 
anyone  else  I  will  say  whether  I  did  or  not ;  but  I 
might  have  done  so  to  several. 

12.096.  Gan  yon  recolleot  any   other  persons   to 
,  whom  you    offered   money  ? — I  cannot  chargo  my 

memory  with  one. 

12,(W7.  From  whom  did  you  receive  this  money 
that  you  paid  away  in  the  manner  you  have  mentioned? 
— On  the  day  of  the  election  I  received  from  Mr. 
Whithorn  67/.,  that  is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

12.098.  Did  you  receive  any  other  money  from 
him  ? — I  received  from  Mr.  Whithorn  during  the 
canvass  in  sums  of  21.  and  3/.  and   sometimes   11. 

•  according  as  I  wanted  it,  28/.  or  thereabouts. 

12.099.  During  the  canvass  in  small  sums  about 
28/.  ?— Yes. 

12.100.  Was  that  all  the  money  that  you  got  from 
Mr.  Whithorn  ? — That  is  all  the  money  that  I  got 
from  Mr.  Whithorn. 

12.101.  What  other  parties  had  you  money  from  ? 
— I  had  some  money  from  Mr.  Lovegrove. 

12.102.  {Mr.  Welford.)  How  much  ?— About  50/. 

12.103.  In  one  payment  ? — No  ;  I  think  it  was  in 
three  payments;  I  am  not  positive  ;  there  was  42/.,  in 
one  payment;  I  am  not  certain ;  that  was  after  the 
election. 

12.104.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  After  the  election  you 
received  42/.  ? — ^Yes. 

12.105.  Was  the  remaining  8/.  given  you  in  small 
sums  ? — ^I  think  it  was  given  me  at  twice. 

12.106.  That  was  before  the  election  ? — ^I  believe 
it  was  before  the  election. 

12.107.  From  whom  did  you  receive  any  other 
money  ? — ^From  no  one. 

12.108.  Do  those  different  sums  yon  have  given 
us  make  up  the '  amount  you  received  either  from 
Mr.  Lovegrove  or  Mr.  Whithorn  ? — Yes,  they  will 
nearly  balance  it. 

12.109.  You  say  you  do  not  remember  that  you 
paid  away  any  other  money  and  you  do  not  remember 
that  you  offered  any  money  ? — ^I  know  I  did  offer,  but 
I  cannot  say  any  name  unless  my  memory  is  refreshed ; 
I  know  there  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Pegler  I  had 
a  conversation  with  two  or  throe  times  ;  I  knew  in 
my  own  mind  that  he  was  always  bribed. 

12.110.  A  man  named  Pegler  ?— Yes,  of  Suffolk 
Street  or  Brother's  Place  ;  that  street  goes  by  two 
names ;  I  do  not  believe  I  offered  him  money,  for  at 
the  time  he  was  in  bad  company ;  I  knew  he  was  to  be 
bought,  but  he  went  off  with  the  others. 

12.1 1 1.  Did  you  o£fer  William  Gook  any  money  ?— 
I  did  not. 

12.112.  You  did  not  offer  him  10/.  ?— I  did  not. 

12.113.  Do  you  know  who  I  mean  by  William 
Gook  ? — William  Gook  of  Alvin  Street. 

12.114.  Did  you  offer  Samuel  WUkes  any  money  ? 
—I  do  not  know  that  I  did ;  I  do  not  remember 
offering  him  any  money. 

12.115.  You  would  not  swear  that  you  did  not 
offer  him  money  ? — ^I  think  I  could  undertake  to  say 
that  I  never  oflered  him  any  money  ;  I  went  twice  to 
his  house,  and  he  was  out. 

12.116.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Owen  Harris  ? 
— Very  well. 

12.117.  Did  you  offer  him  any  money? — I  never 
offered  him  any  money. 

12.118.  Did  you  offer  him  any  inducement? — I 
never  offered  him  any  inducement ;  I  thought  him  as 
tidy  a  man  as  any  in  Gloucester,  and  I  would  not 
have  asked  him ;  I  should  have  been  ashamed  to  have 
asked  him.  t 

12.119.  Were  you  ever  security  for  him  to  any 
society  in  Cheltenham  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  know  what  it 
is  ;  I  should  think  that  would  be  known  by  sending 
to  Cheltenham. 
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12.120.  Did  you  offer  to  cancel  any  debt  which  he 
owed  ? — I  did  not  know  that  he  owed  a  debt ;  I  shonld 
have  thought  from  his  position  that  he  was  not  in 
debt.  He  called  me  and  I  went  across  to  him,  and  I 
said,  "  How  are  you  going  to  poll  ?  "  He  says,  "  I 
"  can  give  Garden  one,  but  I  must  give  the  other  the 
"  other  way."  ■  I  soys,  "  Can't  you  give  us  two."  Ho 
says,  "  No."  I  says,  "  Your  governor  is  too  respect- 
"  able  to  interfere  with  you  for  voting."  He  says, 
"  It  is  not  that;  he  is  a  connection,  and  I  can't  do  more 
"  than  that ; "  and  I  says,  "  Thank  you  for  that," 
and  I  left  him,  and  never  saw  him  again  till  the  day 
of  the  polling,  and  did  not  ask  him  even  on  the  day  of 
polling  because  I  thought  he  would  keep  his  word  ;  I 
always  thought  him  a  very  respectable  man. 

12.121.  Did  you  offer  William  Field  any  money  ? — 
I  do  not  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  William  Field. 

12.122.  Do  you  not  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Field'at  all  ? — I  do  not  know  a  person  named  Field  at 
all,  not  to  my  recollection  ;  if  you  can  tell  me  where 
he  lives,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  I  may  bring  it  to 
mind. 

12.123.  Did  you  offer  any  money  to  Wright  who 
keeps  a  china  shop? — We  had  a  little  talk  about 
money  ;  he  wanted  to  know  the  figure  of  me. 

12.124.  Did  you  offer  him  5/.?— I  did  not  offer  him 
anything ;  I  said  we  would  do  as  much  as  the  others. 

12.125.  Had  any  siun  been  mentioned  by  Wright 
to  you  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  it  had ;  he  said  there 
was  plenty  of  money  on  the  other  side.  I  said,  "  Well, 
"  there  is  money  on  both  sides  ;  we  can  do  as  well  as 
"  they  can  for  you ; "  but  I  was  cautious,  because  I 
knew  his  brother-in-law  was  the  other  way,  and  I 
was  a  little  bit  cautious  in  what  I  said,  expecting  it 
might  go. 

12.126.  Do  you  know  a  person  named  Arthur 
Peters  ? — I  do. 

12.127.  Did  you  offer  him  any  money  ? — Yes,  ho 
had  promised  Sir  liobert  Garden,  and  I  saw  him  come 
from  Mr.  Hall's  house.  I  thought  something  was  up 
the  morning  of  the  polling,  and  I  said,  "  What  are 
"  you  going  to  do,  Arthur;  not  going  to  keep  your 
"  promise?  you  are  sticking  out  for  money,  I  suppose." 
He  said,  "  It  is  done  ;  it  is  done  through  my  wife,  and 
♦'  I  cannot  help  it ;  it  is  done  now." 

12.128.  How  much  did  you  offer  him  ? — There  was 
no  occasion  to  offer  him  anything,  for  he  told  me 
candidly  that  it  was  done. 

12.129.  Did  he  say  to  you  he  had  got  6/.  10*.  to 
pay  his  rent  ? — I  will  not  swear  whether  he  did  or 
not ;  he  might  have  said  it,  and  he  might  not. 

12.130.  Did  you  say  upon  that,  "  Never  mind  that« 
"  let  your  wife  keep  that,  and  I  will  find  money  to 
"  pay  your  rent "  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  of 
that ;  I  might  have  said  it. 

12.131.  Might  you  have  said  what  I  have  asked 
you  ? — I  might  have  said  it ;  I  was  surprised  that  lie 
was  going  away  from  us. 

12.132.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Edwin  Matthews  ? — I  cannot  call  Edwin  Matthews 
to  my  memory  now ;  is  he  a  flyman  ? 

12.133.  Yes I  do.    I  remember  Edwin  Matthews 

meeting  me  one  night,  and  I  sud,  "  I  must  not  ask  you 
"  for  a  vote,  I  suppose,  seeing  where  you  are  ?"  He 
"  said,  "  I  shall  have  some  money ;  it  will  make  no 
"  odds  to  me  this  time  where  it  comes  from." 

12,194.  Did  you  say  to  him,  "  You  have  only  to 
"  name  your  own  price,  and  go  to  Frederick  Evans, 
"  the  landlord  of  the  Barley  Mow,  for  the  money  "  ? — 
No;  I  think  I  took  it  all  on  my  own  account. 

12,133.  What  did  you  offer  him  ?— I  do  not  think 
I  offered  a  sum. 

12,136.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  did  not  ? — I  am 
quite  sure  I  did  not  offer  a  sum.  He  told  me  that  be 
ahould  have  some  money,  poll  for  which  he  would  ; 
and  I  never  named  a  siun  at  all,  for  I  was  s  little  bit 
cautious,  as  he  worked  for  Mr.  Ghurchill,  and  I  saw 
him,  and  asked  him  how  he  was  goin^  to  vote  ;  and 
he  said,  "  I  shall  vote  the  other  way  ;"  but  I  know 
no  sum  was  mentioned. 


12.137.  Did  you  say  you  would  give  him  as  much      J.Muytty. 

ns  the  other  party  would  ? — Something  tantamount  to  

that  I  might  have  said,  but  I  do  not  recollect  the     *  0<='- 1839. 
words.  """""*■ 

12.138.  Did  you  offer  any  money  to  William 
Merritt  ? — No  ;  I  gave  him  shillings  during  the  can- 
vass, but  I  never  spoke  to  him  much.  ,  lie  was  a  man 
I  did  not  like  to  have  much  t«  say  to  ;  I  might  see 
hira  one  day  with  one  party,  and  another  day  with 
anolher,  getting  sixpences  and  shillings  anywhere  he 
could. 

12.139.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  did  not  put 
any  sovereigns  down  on  the  table  for  him? — I  am 
quite  positive  of  that. 

12.140.  No  sovereigns  ? — No  sovereigns  at  all ;  I 
should  have  been  afraid  to  try  him;  be  would  have 
had  them. 

12.141.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  did  not  make  him  t 
any  offer  ? — I  am  quite  sure  I  did  not  make  him  any 
offer. 

12.142.  James  Bridgett,  did  you  offer  him  any 
money  ? — Not  him.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  offering 
him  any  money  at  all :  he  was  at  Cirencester,  I  think. 
I  do  not  think  he  had  anything.  He  asked  me  after- 
wards for  some  money,  and  I  said  I  could  not  give  him 
any  money,  it  was  not  my  business. 

12.143.  Did  you  not  promise  him  3/.  10«.  if  ho 
would  vote  for  Garden  ?  —  I  do  not  remembec 
promising  him  that  money. 

12.144.  Do  you  remember  promising  him  that  or 
any  other  sum,  and  referring  him  to  Obadiah  Clutter- 
buck  for  the  money  ? — ^I  do  not ;  the  tiling  may  have 
slipped  my  memory. 

12,146.  Do  you  know  an  old  man  of  the  name  of 
Wathen,  of  St,  Margaret's  Hospital  ? — I  know  him 
very  well. 

12.146.  Do  you  remember  going  to  the  White  Lion 
kept  by  Orpin  when  Watben  was  there  ? — Yes,  I  re- 
member it  perfectly  well. 

12.147.  And  do  you  remember  going  on  that  occa- 
sion in  company  with  a  mob  of  persons  ? — No,  I  do 
not. 

12.148.  Do  you  remember  whether  Clements  the 
sweep  was  with  you  ? — I  am  sure  he  was  not  with 
me. 

12.149.  When  you  went  to  the  White  Lion  at 
Orpin's,  where  Watben  was,  were  you  alone  ? — No, 
I  was  not. 

12.150.  Was  a  man  named  "Curly  Bick"  with  you? 
— He  was  not  to  my  knowledge. 

12.151.  Who  went  with  you  ? — Mr.  Clutlerbuck. 

12.152.  Which  Mr.  Gluttcrbuck  ?— Mr.  Obadiah 
Clutterbuck,  and  a  man  of  the  name  of  Leach. 

12.153.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  is  he  ?— A  labourer. 

12.154.  Is  he  a  fighting  man? — He  has  fought 
twice  or  three  times,  I  think. 

12.155.  Who  else? — I  believe  the  man  to  be  Sum- 
merell,  a  very  tall  stout  man. 

12.156.  Is  he  a  fighting  man? — No. 

12.157.  {Mr.  Vaughan).  Who  else  ?  —  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  one  else. 

12.158.  You  went  to  that  house  ?— I  did. 

12.159.  Did  you  see  Wathen  ?— I  did  ;  and  I  said, 
going  along,  I  had  heard  of  Wathen  being  there. 
Wathen  had  always  polled  on  our  side  ;  he  had  . 
polled  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  twice,  and  before  that 
be  had  always  polled  our  way.  I  heard  he  was 
taken  to  this  house,  and  was  kept  there  drunk  all 
night.  They  also  told  me  that  if  the  trustees  knew 
it,  he  would  lose  the  almshouse,  and  I  said,  "  Well,  I 

"  will  go  and  see  the  old  man,  and  if  we  can  get  him 
"  ont,  we  wUl."  We  went  there  and  saw  him,  and 
carried  him  out ;  I  did  not  carry  him  myself,  I 
was  not  strong  enough,  but  MK  Clutterbuck  and 
Summerell  carried  him  out ;  and  there  was  a  man 
there  of  the  name  of  John  Stratford  taking  care  of 
him,  and  he  came  out  with  me  and  Mr.  Clutterbuck, 
and  we  went  away  together  and  took  the  old  man  to 
a  house  just  above,  and  Stratford  and  Clutterbuck 
went  along  the  street  together,  and  we  went  to  the 
Black  Dog,  and  we  8«id  to  Stratford,  "  We  are  not 
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J.  MayHy.      "  going  to  qnarrel  about  a  Tote ;  will  you  have  a 

'*  glass  of  ale  with  ub  ?  "  and  we  had  a  glass  of  ale  at 

8  Oct.  1859.     the  Black  Dog. 

12,160.  Is  that  all  you   know   about  that  trans- 
action ? — That  is  all  I  know  about  that  transaction. 

12.161.  That  you  swear  ?— That  I  swear. 

12.162.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  besides  the 
persons  you  4iaTe  mentione<C  Clemonts  the  sweefp 
was  not  there  ?— I  do  not  know.  I  can  swear  that  I 
had  no  connexion  with  him,  nor  spoke  to  any  one 
else  about  it. 

12.163.  Will  you  swear  that  Clements  was  not 
there  ? — I  will  not  swear  he  was  not  there. 

12.164.  What  time  in  the  day  was  it? — ^It  was 
about  one  o'clock,  I  should  think,  and  the  nomination 
was  on. 

12,166.  Will  you  swear  that  there  was  not  a  mob 
there  ? — No,  I  would  not. 

12.166.  How  many  persons  were  there  there  ? — 
I  should  think  six  or  eight  persons;  but  I  do  not 
believe  any  one  touched  Wathen  but  the  names  I  have 
mentioned,  otherwise  I  must  have  seen  them. 

12.167.  Will  you  swear  that  young  Collins  was 
not  there  ? — I  met  young  Collins,  and  asked  him  in 
the  street  to  go  and  fetch  a  fly. 

12.168.  Was  Collins  there  ?— He  was  in  the  street, 
just  above,  I  believe.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
was  in  the  house  or  not. 

12.169.  Will  you  swear  that  Collins  did  not  go 
with  you  to  the  White  Lion  ? — ^I  do  not  believe  that 
Collins  went  with  me. 

12.170.  You  will  not  swear  that  he  was  not  there  ? 
— He  was  there,  but  he  did  not  go  with  me.  It 
brings  persons  together  when  there  is  anything  of 
the  sort. 

12.171.  Was  a  man  called  Bristol  Jack  thtfre  ? — 
I  do  not  know  him. 

12.172.  Do  yon  know  a  man  called  Bill  Brown  ? — 
I  know  ever  so  many  Bill  Browns. 

12.173.  Was  there  a  man  named  Bill  Brown 
there  ? — ^Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  saw  no  one  of  the 
name  of  Brown  to  my  knowledge. 

12.174.  Altogether,  there  were  about  six  or  eight 
people  there  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  there  were.  There 
were  some  females  there. 

12.175.  Did  you  take  Wathen  by  force  out  of  the 
White  Lion  ? — I  do  not  call  it  by  force  at  alL  I  did 
not  carry  him  at  all,  as  I  told  you.  Those  two  men 
put  their  arms  under  him,  and  said,  "  Come  along 
"  with  us,  Wathen,"  and  Mrs.  Orpin  ran  to  the  front 
door  and  locked  it;  and  I  said,  "This  is  the  way 
"  out,"  and  went  the  back  way  ;  and  some  said  to 
Wathen, "  You  are  in  good  company  now,"  and  others 
said,  "  Oh,  you  rascals !"  and  so  on. 

12.176.  Will  you  swear  that  those  six  or  eight 
people  who  were  there  were  not  there  under  your 
instructions  ? — ^Not  under  my  instructions ;  I  went 
with  the  two  men,  Clutterbuck  and  Leach.  I  called 
Leach  oat  of  the  nomination  room ;  on  the  road  I 
went  to  Clntterbuck's  house,  and  then  we  met  with 
the  other  man  somewhere,  and  I  thought  him  a 
strong  man  to  carry  Wathen  out  and  take  him  away ; 
I  comd  not  do  it  myself. 

12.177.  You  called  Clutterbuck  and  Leaeh?— 
Some  more  wanted  to  come,  and  I  said,  "I  only  want 
"  one."  I  gave  instructions  in  the  street,  and  said, 
"  Mind  you  do  not  have  any  row  over  this.  If  we 
"  cannot  get  the  old  man  out  of  this,  do  not  let  us 
"  have  a  row." 

12.178.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  go  to  the 
house  to  take  away  WatheQ>  either  quietly  or  by 
force? — I  was  determined  not  to  have  a  row,  and 
cautioned  them  against  it. 

12.179.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  man  resist«d  ? 
>-No  ;  he  was  too  helpless  to  resist.  He  was  very 
helpless,  and  we  considered  lum  drunk. 

12.180.  He  is  a  very  old  man,  is  he  not  ? — Old  and 
blind. 

12.181.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  man  was  carried 
ofi  to  the  house  of  Joseph  IiMe  ?-'>I  beard  so  after. 


I  left,  as  I  told  you,  and  went  np  with  Stratford,  and 
while  I  was  up  there  Wathen  was  put  into  the  fly. 

12.182.  Do  you  not  know  that  you  gave  instruc- 
tions that  that  man  should  be  taken  to  Lane's 
house  ? — I  did  not  give  instructions. 

12.183.  Did  you  not  know  he  was  to  be  carried  to 
Lane's  house  ? — ^I  did  not  at  the  time. 

12.184.  Before  you  went  to  the  White  Lion  had 
you  not  the  intention  of  carrying  that  man  ofi*  so  that 
he  should  not  give  his  vote  ? — No ;  I  will  swear 
positively  my  intention  was  that  he  should  be  back  to 
vote  if  he  thought  proper ;  and  I  thought  if  he  was 
brought  to  his  own  house  he  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  voting,  and  he  was  brought  at  twelve  o'clock 
to  his  own  house  and  left  there. 

12.185.  Twelve  o'clock  on  what  day? — On  the 
polling  day. 

12.186.  Do  you  Bean  to  swear  that  ? — I  mean  to 
swear  he  was  in  town. 

12.187.  Take  care  what  you  are  about.  Do  you 
swear  that  you  do  not  know  that  that  man  was  pre- 
vented from  voting  ? — ^I  can  swear  that  that  was  not 
in  my  thoughts. 

12.188.  Do  you  not  know  he  was  prevented  from 
voting  ? — ^I  mean  to  say  he  was  brought  back  in  time 
to  vote  if  any  one  had  went  after  him,  plenty  of  time. 

12.189.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  man  was  pre- 
vented from  voting  ? — He  did  not  vote,  I  heard  after.' 

12.190.  I  ask  you  if  you  do  not  know  he  was  pre- 
vented from  voting  ;  do  not  prevaricate  ? — If  I  under- 
stood your  question  correctly  I  should  give  you  an 
answer. 

12.191.  Yon  can  understand  my  question  very 
easily  ;  I  ask  if  you  do  not  know  that  that  man  was 
prevented  from  voting  ? — I  know  he  did  not  vote. 

12.192.  Answer  the  question  ? — He  must  have 
been  prevented,  but  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  have 
voted.  He  was  early  at  home ;  that  is  my  meaning, 
and  another  party  that  was  with  him  did  vote. 

12.193.  Do  you  not  know  it  was  the  intention 
that  that  man  should  be  carried  to  the  house  of  Lane 
and  there  kept,  so  that  he  might  not  vote  ? — ^I  will 
declare  I  thought  him  more  likely  to  vote  for  us  than 
for  the  other  side  if  he  was  brought  and  put  up  for 
that  purpose  at  the  proper  time ;  he  always  had  done 
so,  and  had  talked  to  me  upon  the  subject  times  and 
times, 

12.194.  Did  you  see  at  the  canvass  on  that  occasion 
a  person  Of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Bower  ? — I 
do  not  recollect  it.     I  know  her  very  well. 

12.195.  Will  you  swear  she  did  not  say  to  you, 
"  You  ought  to  know  better  than  serve  an  old  man 
«  like  that "  ?— I  will  not. 

12.196.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  put  your  hands 
in  her  face  and  say  yon  would  take  her  husband's 
coat  off  his  back  ? — ^I  will  swear  I  never  mentioned 
his  name  to  her. 

12.197.  How  far  is  the  house  of  Joseph  Lane  from 
Gloucester  ? — About  a  mile  and  a  half,  as  near  as 
possible. 

12.198.  Do  you  not  know  &at  the  old  man's  coat 
was  torn  to  pieces  in  your  endeavour  to  remove  him 
from  the  White  Lion  ? — ^I  do  not  believe  it  was. 

12.199.  Will  you  swear  it  was  not? — ^I  will, not 
swear  it  was  or  was  not  I  did  not  see  the  old  man 
hurt  at  alL  I  cried  out  "  Do  not  hurt  him,"  and  they 
stopped  to  rest  in  the  street. 

12.200.  Did  you  not  hear  the  old  man  try  out 
"  murder  "  ? — ^I  do  not  know.  He  hallosied  out  some- 
thing and  made  use  of  bad  words,  "  Oh,  damn  it  what 
"  is  it ;  what  are  you  about  ? "  I  never  heard  the 
word  "  murder ; "  that  I  swear  distinctly.  I  should 
also  state  that  I  asked  a  policeman,  when  wc  were 
going  up  for  the  old  man,  to  walk  up  that  way  and 
see  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  about  it. 

12.201.  Give  the  name  of  the  poUceman  ? — It  has 
only  just  struck  my  mind.  It  was  one  of  the  county 
police. 

12.202.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  was  his  number  ?— I 
do  not  know.  I  should  ImoW  the  policeman  if  I  were 
to  see  him. 
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12.203.  {Mr.  Vaughan).  You  never  thought  of 
that  before  ? — ^No,  I  did  not. 

12.204.  Yon  were  at  a  good  many  houses,  were  you 
not,  where  there  were  dinners  and  entertainments 
given  ? — I  went  to  many  houses  during  the  canvass, 
but  not  where  entertainments  were  given.  I  went 
into  White's. 

12.205.  Is  that  the  Beaufort  Arms?— The  Beaufort 
Arms.    I  went  to  Axton's. 

12.206.  Was  a  dinner  given  at  this  house  ? — I  went 
to  his  house  and  said,  "Jem,  what  have  you  got  for 
"  dinner?"  I  said,  "Can  you  manage  a  leg  of 
"  mutton  at  such  a  time?  There  wiU  be  six  or 
"  eight  Ijere.    We  want  a  dinner." 

12.207.  And  did  six  or  eight  or  more  go  and  dine  ? 
—Yes. 

12.208.  What  did  you  pay  ? — It  cost  me  ll.  some- 
thingifor  dinner  and  some  cider. 

12.209.  How  many  went  altogether  ?  I  should 
think  about  eight  o^  ten. 

12.210.  Who  were  the  parties  who  dined  ;  were 
they  messengers,  or  what  were  they  ? — What  we 
term  the  working  men,  that  is,  those  who  were  doing 
what  they  could  for  the  election. 

12.211.  James  White  is  a  voter,  is  he  not  ? — James 
White  is  a  voter. 

12.212.  Was  there  any  other  dinner  at  James 
White's  during  the  election  ? — ^Not  to  my  knowledge. 
I  never  asked  him  for  his  vote,  for  I  was  told  by  John 
Hillier  that  he  would  vote  one  and  one  ;  one  for 
Garden  and  one  for  Monk. 

12.213.  What  were  the  working  men  ?  Were  they 
people  who  were  canvassing  ? — ^Yes,  canvassing  and 
going  anywhere  we  asked  them.  Those  that  I 
thought  wanted  something  to  eat,  as  they  were  hard 
at  work. 

12.214.  Was  there  a  dinner  at  the  Horse  and 
Groom  ? — Yes. 

12.215.  Who  keeps  that  ? — ^Morton  is  his  name. 

12.216.  What  is  his  Christian  name? — I  cannot 
tell  his  christian  name  now. 

12.217.  How  many  dined  ? — I  should  think  about 
the  same  number. 

12.218.  Who  were  they  ? — The  same  class  of  men. 
There  may  have  been  one  or  two  different  either  way. 
I  ain  not  prepared  to  say. 

12.219.  Did  you  pay  for  that  dinner  ?— No,  I  did 
not. 

12.220.  You  paid  for  the  dinner  at  White's?— I 
paid  for  the  dinner  at  White's. 

12.221 .  Had  you  a  dinner  at  the  Worcester  Arms  ? 
—Yes. 

12.222.  Who  keeps  that?->6i]e8  is  the  nam»— 
Eobert  Giles. 

12.223.  How  many  dined  ? — I  think  there  were 
more  that  day.  I  think  there  were  twelve  or  thirteen 
dined,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  many. 

12.224.  Who  were  they  ? — About  the  same  ;  only 
in  different  districts  it  would  be  different  men. 

12.225.  Did  you  pay  for  that  ?— No. 

12.226.  Was  there  a  dinner  at  the  Prince  Albert  ? 
— I  have  forgotten  it  if  there  was. 

12.227.  Who  keeps  the  Prince  Albert  ?— Skinner ; 
I  know  him  very  well.  I  do  not  think  there  was  one 
there. 

12.228.  You  have  forgotten  if  there  was  ? — ^I  have. 
There  might  have  been  ;  I  was  not  there. 

12.229.  Was  there  a  dinner  at  the  Talbot  Inn  ? — 
Yes. 

12,280.  Who  keeps  that  ?— Mr.  James. 

12.231.  Isaac  James  ?— Yes. 

12.232.  How  many  dined  ? — ^About  the  same  num- 
ber,  I  suppose.  They  generally  run  about  the  same 
number. 

12.233.  The  same  class  of  people  ?— The  same  class 
of  people. 

12.234.  Did  you  pay  for  that  ?— No. 

12.235.  Was  there  a  dinner  at  the  Three  Cocks  ?— 
I  do  not  know.    I  was  not  there  to  my  knowledge. 

12.236.  la  that  kept  by  Jonah  Dyer  ?— Yes ;  I 
know  hiii4  ^^^  and  the  house. 


12.237.  Did  yon  treat  any  people  ? — During  the 
canvass  ? 

12.238.  Yes?— Yea. 

12.239.  Voters  ?-^Voter8  and  non- voters. 

12.240.  Principally  voters  ? — Just  as  it  happened 
who  was  in  the  house  when  I  went  in  ;  for  they  must 
have  something  to  drink,  and  sometimes  if  you  do 
not  give  it  to  a  non-voter  you  do  more  mischief  than 
not. 

12.241.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  the  voters 
you  treated  ? — I  would  not  undertake  to  do  that.  I 
could  think  of  a  good  many.  They  were  a  class  of 
voters  that  yon  would  not  take  notice  of  their  names 
unless  you  thought  to  be  called  on. 

12.242.  How  ihuch  did  you, spend  in  treating? — 
During  the  whole  time  I  spent  about  25^,  I  reckoned 
it.  I  put  it  all  down  as  near  as  I  could  ;  and  in  shil- 
lings and  sixpences  and  what  not.  Perhaps  a  voter 
would  stop  and  ask  me  for  sixpence  or  a  shilling,  and 
I  would  give  it  him. 

12.243.  You  spent  in  treating  about  25/.,  and  in 
shillingB  and  so  on,  of  which  you  can  give  no  account  ? 
— ^No,  I  cannot  give  you  an  account  of  them. 

12.244.  I  suppose  you  do  not  give  shillings  to  voters 
except  at  ejection  times  ?— I  give  a  great  many  in  the 
course  of  a  year. 

12.245.  {Mr.  Welford.)  I  think  you  said  that  at 
the  time  when  old  Wathen  was  carried  away  the  land- 
lady locked  the  front  door  ?— Yes,  she  did,  and  stood 
by. 

12.246.  And  you  said,  "Bring  him  out  this  way"? 
— "  This  is  the  way."  It  was  a  shorter  way  ;  the  back 
way. 

12.247.  Then  the  man  who  carried  him  away  were 
acting  under  yoar  directions  ?— They  were  as  willing 
as  I  was. 

12.248.  Were  you  not  the  leader  of  ttiem  ?— Yon 
may  term  it  so. 

12.249.  And  yon  took  the  men  down  there  for  the 
purpose  ? — ^I  took  the  men  down  there  for  the  purpose 
if  we  eonld  get  him  out  quietly. 

12.250.  And  they  carried  him  under  your  direc- 
tions ? — I  never  told  them  to  carry  him  ont,  but  they 
knew  what  we  went  for. 

12.251.  Did  you  assault  a  Mr.  Barham  on  any 
occasion  ? — ^I  did  not.  I  can  tell  you  the  words  I 
said  to  him.  He  went  to  the  magistrate.  I  said, 
"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  to  go  and 
"  swear  as  you  have  done  on  a  book  you  do  not  be- 
"  lieve  in  ;  a  man  who  does  not  believe  in  God  or 
"  devil,  and  who  calls  people  the  names  you  do,  ought 
"  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  and  swear  as  you  have 
"  done." 

12.252.  He  swore  that  yon  had  been  concerned  in 
bribery? — I  heard  that  he  went  further  than  that, 
and  spoke  of  me  as  to  things  that  I  had  nothing  &t  all 
to  do  with  at  that  time. 

12.253.  And  you  referred  to  the  evidence  which  he 
gave  before  this  Court? — I  heard  what  he  stated, 
that  I  had  made  money  out  of  the  elections  from  Mr. 
Hope,  and  built  a  row  of  houses,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  which  it  is  very  annoying  for  a  tradesman  to  be 
charged  with  when  he  knows  nothing  about  it.  I 
never  tout^ed  him. 

12.254.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Yon  spent  in  direct 
bribery  I  think  bout  l02i.  ? — ^It  would  run  about 
that. 

12,855.  Was  all  that  disbursed  on  the  morning  of 
the  polling  ? — It  was  not. 

12.256.  Some  of  it  was  paid  before  ? — ^No,  some  of 
it  was  paid  after. 

12.257.  Was  any  paid  before  ? — ^Not  any  to  my 
knowledge — not  a  shilling. 

12.258.  You  received  67t  on  the  morning  of  the 
polling  day  from  Mr.  Whithorn  ? — Yes. 

12,269.  When  did  yon  receive  the  balance— the 
40/.  ? — I  received  it  of  Mr.  Lovegrove  afterwards. 

12.260.  That  balanee  would  come  out  of  the  balance 
of  50/.  you  received  of  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — Yes. 

12.261.  Had  you  advanced  the  money  ont  of  your 
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own  pocket  ? — I  liad  promised  the  men  the  money, 
and  they  took  my  word. 

12.262.  During  the  canvass  you  received  28/.  from 
Mr.  Whithorn  ? — About  that 

12.263.  You  disbursed  that  money  in  treating,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

12.264.  That  leaves  still  about  20/.  unaccounted 
or  ? — I  received  148/.  altogether,  I  reckon. 

12.265.  Look  "at  this  account  of  extra  payments 
made  up  by  Mr.  Lovegrove.  "  Mr.  Maysey,  53/.  10*."  ? 
—  That  may  be  what  I  received  ;  I  do  not  know 
exactly.  Here  is  the  account  {referring  to  a  paper), — 
"  Paid  after  the  election,  Mr.  Probert,  9/." 

12.266.  Who  is  Mr.  Probert?— Mr.  Probert  of  the 
Odd  Fellows  Arms.  "  Paid  Mr.  Hughes  of  the 
"  Berkeley  Arms,  1/.  2».  9d."  «  Paid  Mr.  Axton" 
(tliat  is  a  cook's  shop),  "  1/.  19."  (that  was  for 
1  cfreshments  on  different  days).  "  Paid  Mr.  White  of 
"  Beaufort  Arms,.!/.  2*.,"  and  7/.  16«.  Zd.  balance  in 
hand.  That  is  small  suras  spent,  I  believe,  in  bribery  ; 
but  I  do  not  recollect  what  it  was. 

12.267.  For  what  purpose  did  you  pay  9/.  to 
Mr.  Probert  ? — That  was  for  eating  and  drinking. 

12.268.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  engage  Leach 
durjng  the  election  ' — I  did  not. 

12.269.  Who  did?— I  do  not  know. 

12.270.  Did  you  pay  him  ? — Not  to  ray  knowledge. 

12.271.  Did  you  treat  him  ? — He  might  have  been 
with  the  rest ;  not  direct. 

12.272.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  has  been 
paid  anything  by  any  person  ? — I  do  not ;  I  do  not 
remember.. 

12.273.  Did  you  engage  any  person  to  act  as  a 
bully  during  the  election  ? — ^No,  I  never  engaged 
any  one  as  I  know  of. 

12.274.  Did  you  not  pay  anybody  for  such  a  ser- 
vice ? — ^No,  I  did  not  pay  anybody  for  such  a  ser- 
vice a  shilling. 

12.275.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Li  carrying  away  Wa- 
then  ? — I  did  not  employ  him.  I  saw  him  on  the 
nomination  day,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  go  with 
us.  I  said,  "  Tliere  is  poor  old  Wathen  being  kept  at 
"  Jem  Orton's,  and  if  we  could  go  and  get  him  away 
"  it  would  be  a  famous  thing."  I  had  been  told  that 
he  would  lose  his  almshouse  if  it  was  known  that 
he  had  been  drunk  in  a  public-house  all  night ;  and 
I  thought  that  if  he  was  got  away  home  be  would 
be  likely  to  vote  for  us. 


12.276.  {Mr.  Vaughan).  You  thought  that  if  you 
could  get  him  homo  he  would  be  likely  to  vote  for 
you,  and  that  he  would  lose  liis  almshouse  if  it  was 
known  that  ho  had  been  .ill  night  in  a  public  house, 
and  so  you  took  him  to  Ileni-y  Lane's  public  house, 
where  he  was  kept  all  night  ? — I  thought  ho  had 
better  go  there  till  ho  was  sober  ;  I  really  believed 
that  if  the  man  was  sober,  and  in  his  senses,  he  would 
have  polled  for  Garden. 

12.277.  {Mr.  IVelford).  Was  not  what  was  done 
done  by  your  direction  ?-— It  was  partly  so  ;  I  think 
wc  were  all  there. 

12.278.  You  began  it  ?  -I  began  it. 

12.279.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  do  not  think  that  the 
part  which  you  took  in  the  abduction  of  that  man 
was  justifiable  ? — I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  was  right,  ■ 
but  it  was  done  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  In  addi- 
tion to  my  statement,  I  wish  to  say  that  John  Michael 
Butt  sent  for  me  one  day  to  his  house, — a  week,  or 
two  or  three,  it  may  be,  after  the  election,  and  gaye 
me  something  in  a  paper  to  give  (he  told  me)  to  a 
stout  woman  who  would  call  for  it ;  I  believe  the 
wife  of  George  Woodward.  I  never  opened  the  paper, 
and  cannot  say  what  it  was,  but  I  supposed  it  was 
money  for  a  vote. 

12.280.  And  you  gave  it  to  her  ? — I  gave  it  to  a 
stout  woman  who  did  call. 

12.281.  Who  gave  it  you  ?— .John  Michael  Butt. 

12.282.  And  you  gave  it  to  the  stout  woman  who 
called  for  it  ? — Yes. 

12.283.  But  you  do  not  know  her  name  ? — I  believe 
it  to  have  been  George  Woodward's  wife  ;  it  was 
wrapped  up  in  paper,  but  I  never  opened  it. 

12.284.  This  was  about  a  week  after  the  election  ? 
—Yes. 

12.285.  Who  is  John  Michael  Butt  ? — A  gentleman 
who  was  in  court  just  now. 

12.286.  Where  does  he  live  ?— At  Kingshohn  ;  I 
went  to  his  house,  he  sent  for  me. 

12.287.  Had  you  any  dinner  at  the  Barley  Mow  ? 
— I  went  to  a  dinner  at  the  Barley  Mow  ;  that  was 
the  day  of  the  nomination. 

12.288.  Did  you  pay  for  the  dinner  ? — ^I  did  not, 

12.289.  How  many  people  were  there  there?-  — 
There  were  more  there  than  I  had  seen  before,  I  think. 

12.290.  Twenty  ? — 1  should  think  there  were  as 
many  ;  I  am  not  positive ;  it  was  the  nomination 
day.  I  went  and  had  my  dinner,  and  did  not  stop  a 
long  time. 


J.  Fra»Uin. 


Jabez  Franklin  sworn  and  examined. 


12.291.  {Mr.  Vaughan),  Where  do  you  live  ? — In 
Northgate  Street. 

12.292.  You  were  one  of  the  canvassers,  I  beUeve, 
for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — ^Yes. 

12.293.  What  did  you  receive,  for  your  services  ? — 
9/.,  for  my  services  and  expenses. 

12.294.  What  district  did  you  canvass  ? — Any- 
where ;  I  was  in  general  with  Mr.  Maysey. 

12.295.  Who  did  you  bribe  ?— No  one. 

12.296.  You  paid  no  money  to  any  one  ? — No. 

12.297.  Did  you  offer  any  money  to  any  one  ? — ^I 
might  have  done  that.  I  think  there  was  one  Manfred 
Haines  that  I  offered  a  sum  of  money  to»  but  he  is 
since  dead. 

12.298.  How  much  did  you  offer  to  him  ? — I  think 
it  was  5/.  • 

12.299.  Was  he  a  freeman  at  that  time  ? — ^Yes. 

12.300.  Did  he  accept  the  money  ? — ^No. 

12.301.  Did  you  offer  any  money  to  any  one  else  ? 
— Not  to  my  knowledge. 

12.302.  Did  you  offer  any  inducement  to  any  person 
to  vote  ? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 


12.303.  You  did  not  make  any  promise  to  anyone  ? 
— No,  I  think  not. 

12.304.  You  were  principally  engaged  in  canvassing 
with  Mr.  Maysey,  were  you  ? — Yes. 

12.305.  Do  you  know  any  persons  that  were 
bribed? — Yes,  some  of  them  that  Mr.  Maysey 
mentioned. 

12.306.  Do  you  know  of  any  others  ? — ^No. 

12.307.  None  besides  those  that  he  mentioned  ?— 
I  think  not. 

12.308.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  pay  any  money  3 
— No,  nothing  more  than  sixpence  or  a  shiUing  which 
I  may  have  given  to  a  voter,  or  something  like  that, 
during  the  canvass. 

12.309.  Did  you  receive  any  more  money  than  the 
9/.  ?— No. 

12.310.  Can  you  give  the  Gommissioners  any 
information  respecting  the  bribery  that  was  practised 
at  the  last  election  ? — No,  nothing  more  than  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Maysey  state. 


O.  ClutttrbMek. 


Obadiah  Cr.UTTERBUCK  swom  and  examined. 


12.311.  {Mr.   Vaughan.)  You  are  an  inn-keeper, 
are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

12.312.  What  house  do  you  keep  ?— The  Dolphin, 
in  Northgate  Street. 

12.313.  Is  the  Dolphin  a  house  that  was  a  good 


deal  frequented  by  Sir  Robert  Garden's  party  ? — Yes. 

12.314.  Had  you  a  good  many  dinners  and  suppers 
at  your  house  ? — One  dinner  on  the  polling  day, 
after  the  polling. 

12.315.  Was  there  any  account  opened  at  your 
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house  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — Only  what 
I  opened  myself. 

12.316.  You  opened  the  account  ? — ^Tes,  on  my 
own  account. 

12.317.  What  do  you  mean  by  opening  it  on  yonr 
own  account  ? — I  opened  it  without  any  orders. 

12.318.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  account? — 
24/.  and  lOt.  This  (referring  to  a  paper)  is  my 
account  for  refreshments  for  voters  and  canvassers  in 
three  weeks, — ^24/.,  refreshments  supplied  to  voters 
from  the  6th  of  April  to  the  day  of  the  election. 

12.319.  That  amounts  to  24/.  ?— Yes,  and  for 
dinners  provided  on  the  day  of  the  election  t»  can- 
vassers, 10/. ;  three  weeks'  canvassing  myself,  six 
guineas  ;  and  I  spent  during  the  canvass  SI.  in  the 
fiiree  weeks. 

12.320.  Has  that  sum  been  paid  to  you  ? — No,  I 
paid  myself  out  of  what  I  received  for  bribing. 

12.321.  How  much  did  you  receive  ? — I  received 
10/.  in  various  sums  from  Mr.  Whithorn  in  three 
weeks,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  polling  I  received 
150/. 

12.322.  Was  that  all  the  money  you  received  from 
any  one  ? — Yes. 

12.323.  Out  of  the  sums  you  so  received,  you  paid 
yourself  the  sums  you  have  mentioned,  of  24/.,  10/., 
6/.  and  Si.  ? — ^Yes,  and  the  rest  was  spent  in  bribing, 
and  here  are  the  names. 

12.324.  Was  that  10/.  which  was  expended  in 
dinners  for  canvassers  spent  upon  canvassers  who 
were  voters  ?— The  10/.  was  for  dinners  on  the  day 
of  the  election,  for  canvassers,  for  the  working  men. 

12.325.  The  working  men  on  the  committee  ? — 
Yes. 

12.326.  You  say  you  spent  for  refreshments  for 
Toters  and  canvassers  24/.  ? — ^Yes. 

12.327.  Was  that  at  your  own  house  ? — ^Yes,  most 
of  it  was  at  my  house. 

12.328.  And  was  the  8/.  that  you  spent  during  your 
canvass  also  spent  in  treating  voters — Yes,  we  treated 
sometimes  persons  when  we  were  out  canvassing. 

12.329.  I  suppose  you  gave  the  preference  to 
voters  ? — Certainly,  we  should  prefer  them  to  others, 
but  we  did  not  confine  it  to  them. 

12.330.  Who  did  you  bribe  ? — ^William  Jones. 

12.331.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — ^jtlO ;  I 
believe  he  lives  in  Cambridge  Street. 

12.332.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  In  what  parish  ?— . 
Barton  Saint  Maty. 

12.333.  (3fr.  Vaugkan.)  Now  the  next  ? — James 
Brown,  of  Barton  Street,  10/. 

12.334.  You  gave  William  Jones  10/.  for  his  vote 
for  Sir  Robert  Carden  ? — ^Yes,  for  his  vote  for  Sir 
Robert  Carden. 

12.335.  Did  you  give  Brown  10/.  ? — Yes, 

12.336.  For  his  vote?— Yes. 

12.337.  For  Sir  Robert  Carden  ?— Yes. 

12.338.  Who  is  the  next ?--William  Beard;  I 
think  he  lives  in  Worcester  Street. 

12.339.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — 10/. 

12.340.  For  his  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Carden  ?— 
Yes. 

12.341.  The  next  ?— William  Andrews,  10/. 

12.342.  Where  does  ho  live  ? — ^In  Alvin  Sbreet 

12.343.  Did  you  give  him  that  to  vote  for  Sir 
Robert  Carden  ?— Yes. 

12.344.  The  next  ? — John  Townsend,  Westgate 
Street 

12.345.  How  much  ?— 10/. 

12.346.  To  vote  for  Carden  ?— Yes. 
12,847.  The  next  ? — Joseph  Williams. 

12.348.  Where  does  he  live  ? — In  Cambridge 
Street. 

12.349.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — Ten 
guineas. 

12.350.  To  vote  for  Carden  ?— Yes. 

12.351.  The  next  ? — John  Day,  of  Hampden  Place, 
8/. 

12.352.  To  vote  for  Carden  ?— Yes. 

12.353.  Who  was  the  next? — James  Bartlett,  of 
Bolt  Lane,  9/.    I  gave  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gray, 


I  cannot  tp\\  bis  other  name,  he  lives  in  Market    Q.  C:uUerb\iek. 
Street,  9/.  10*.  

1 2.354.  The  next  ?— Thomas  Smith,  I  do  not  know     «  O"^  ^^M- 
where  he  lives,  5/.  """"""" 

12.355.  Is  he  a  iVeeman  ?— Yes,  he  is  a  freeman.  , 

12.356.  How  much  did  you  give  to  him  ?— 5/. 

12.357.  To  vote  for  Carden  ?~Ye8. 

12.358.  And  Gray,  of  Market  Street,  the  same  ? — 
Yes. 

12.359.  Now,  the  next  ? — James  Ireland  5/.,  of 
Mitre  Street. 

12.360.  To  vote  for  Carden  ?— Yes.  all  of  them. 

12.361.  Now,  the  next  ? — A  man  named  Bishop,  a 
milkman  in  Barton  Terrace,  9/. ;  and  there  is  a  man 
I  gave  2/.  to,  that  I  do  not  know  the  name  of.  I 
gave  it  to  him  to  vote  for  Garden  about  three  o'clock. 
I  knew  him  to  be  a  voter,  but  I  do  not  know  his 
name  ;  I  only  gave  him  21. 

12.362.  You  gave  him  21.  on  speculation  ? — Almost, 
for  it  was  of  no  use. 

12.363.  Yon  do  not  know  his  name  ? — I  do  not 

12.364.  Should  you  know  the  man  ? — I  do  not.  I 
knew  he  was  a  voter,  but  as  to  knowing  his  name  I 
do  not ;  he  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Carden. 

12.365.  He  voted  after  you  gave  him  the  money  ? 
— After  I  gave  him  the  money,  I  watched  him  go  up 
the  steps. 

12.366.  We  must  put  that  down  an  unknown  man? 
—Yes. 

12.367.  Are  those  all  the  sums  that  you  paid 
away  ? — Yes,  every  farthing  to  my  knowledge. 

12.368.  Were  all  those  sums  paid  away  on  the  day 
of  the  polling  ? — Yes. 

12.369.  All  the  sums  you  have  mentioned  ? — Yes, 
soon  after  nine  o'clock. 

12.370.  Was  the  man  to  whom  you  gave  the  21. 
the  only  person  you  paid  as  late  as  two  or  three 
o'clock  ? — He  was  the  last  man  that  I  paid  or  that  I 
polled. 

12.371.  To  whom  did  you  offer  money  ? — ^I  offered 
money  to  one  man  of  the  name  of  Hooper,  in  Prince's 
Street 

12.372.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — ^I  do  not 
know,  I  think  his  name  is  William. 

12.373.  How  much  did  you  offer  him  ? — ^I  offered 
him  5/.  I  offered  it  to  him,  and  he  said  he  could  go 
to  a  better  market ;  he  said  that  Moss,  the  builder, 
had  been  along  with  him. 

12.374.  You  seem  to  have  kept  the  "  better 
"  market,"  because  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
you  bribed  received  10/.  ? — He  told  me  that  he  had 
a  better  market. 

12.375.  When  did  you  offer  Hooper  5/.  ? — Three  or 
_  four  days  before  the  election. 

12.376.  What  other  person  did  you  offer  money 
to  ? — ^Not  one,  unless  it  was  those  that  I  paid. 

12.377.  Did  yon  offer  any  money  to  Richard  Har- 
ris ? — No  ;  that  I  will  swear. 

12.378.  You  are  quite  certain  about  it  ? — ^Yes  ;  I 
never  spoke  to  the  man  about  money  at  all,  I  never 
spoke  to  him  about  his  vote  even. 

12.379.  You  were  present,  were  you  not,  at  the 
White  Lion  when  Wathen  was  taken  away  ? — 
Maysey  called  on  me  at  the  Dolphin,  and  I  went  along 
with  him  to  the  White  Lion. 

12.380.  What  did  he  call  on  you  for  ?— To  go 
along  with  him  as  far  as  the  White  Lion  ;  he  said 
there  was  a  man  named  Wathen  there. 

12.381.  What  were  you  to  do  when  you  got  there? 
— We  were  to  bring  him  out  of  there  and  take  him 
where  he  came  from,  St.  Margaret's  Hospital ;  and 
they  brought  him  out  and  took  him  into  Fred.  Ham- 
man's  public-house  close  by,  the  King  William. 

12.382.  Instead  of  taking  him  to  the  hospital  they 
took  him  to  the  King  William  ? — ^Yes,  close  by. 

12.383.  There  were  a  great  many  of  you  there  for 
that  purpose,  were  there  not  ? — No,  only  three  of  us 

■  went  up,  me  and  Maysey,  and  Leach,  a  labouring 
man. 

12.384.  A  fighting  man  ? — He  pretends  to  be,  you 
know. 

Nn 
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O.  Chaurbuck       12,885.  Maysey  says  he  is  a  fighting  man  ? — ^Not 

to  my  knowledge. 

8  Oct  1859.        12,386.  Were  there  not  as  many  m]  six  or  eight 

-~~^~"     persons  there  ? — ^When  we  got  there  they  did  not  go 

up  with  us,  I  did  not  know  they  would  be  there ;  I 

had  not  the  least  thought  in  the  world  of  their  being 

there. 

12.387.  Do  you  not  know  a  man  named  Clements, 
a  sweep  ? — I  know  him,  but  he  was  not  there. 

12.388.  You  swear  that  ? — ^I  have  sworn  it  now  on 
that  book. 

12.389.  You  swear  that  he  was  not  there  ? — I  swear 
that  ii'  he  was  there  I  did  not  see  him. 

12.390.  You  got  hold  of  the  old  man,  did  you  not, 
called  VVathen  ? — We  carried  him  out. 

12.391.  You  carried  him  off  his  legs? — ^Yes. 

12.392.  Did  not  the  old  man  resist  as  far  as  he 
could  ? — ^No,  not  in  the  least,  no  more  than  I  am  now  ; 
he  said,  "  Do  not  hurt  me  ! "  and  cursed  and  swore. 

12.393.  He  did  not  resist  at  all  ?-.-No. 

12.394.  Did  he  not  cry  out? — ^No  more  than 
«  Do  not  hurt  me  I "  There  was  two  or  three  women 
there,  and  they  said,  "  You  are  in  good  hands  now, 
«'  Mr.  Wathen  ;  depend  upon  it  you  will  not  be 
«  hurt." 

12.395.  Did  you  notice  that  his  coat  was  torn 
nearly  off  his  back  ? — Not  a  thread  of  it  was  hurt. 

12.396.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Is  he  living?— Yes. 

12.397.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  took  him  to  the 
public  house  ? — Yes ;  I  did  not  take  him,  but  the 
party  did.  They  carried  him  out  of  the  house  ;  I 
helped  carry  him  out  of  Orpin's  into  the  street  at  the 
back,  and  then  wo  took  him  into  the  front,  and  he  was 
carried  from  there  to  the  King  William  ;  it  is  very 
likely  I  helped  carry  him  all  the  way. 

12.398.  Is  the  King  William  a  house  in  the  interest 
of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— Yes. 

12.399.  Did  Maysey  tell  you  he  had  taken  him  to 
Joseph  Lane's  afterwards  ? — Not  a  word  was  men- 
tioned to  me  about  it ;  but  I  know  he  did  go  there, 
because  when  we  went  into  Orpin's  and  took  him  to 
Hamman's  he  went  along  with  a  man  named  Strat- 
ford, that  was  along  with  Wathen  protecting  him  ; 
there  was  a  fiy  came  there,  and  took  him  away. 


12.400.  Who  was  in  the  fly  when  it  came  up  ? — ' 
There  was  Leach  and  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bick. 
I  think  there  were  three  or  four  of  them. 

12.401.  Leach  and  Bick  and  some  others  were  in 
the  fly  ?— Yes. 

12.402.  You  knew  what  the  fly  went  there  for  ?— I 
did. 

12.403.  What?— To  fetch  old  Wathen  away,  to 
take  him  from  there  ;  but  I  did  not  know  they  were 
going  to  take  him  up  to  Lane's  at  the  time.  I  heard 
of  it  afterwards. 

12.404.  Did  Maysey  tell  you  ?— No,  he  did  not. 

12.405.  Did  not  Maysey  tell  you  or  ask  you  to  go 
up  to  the  White  Lion  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
Wathen,  to  take  him  home,  and  prevent  him  voting  ? 
— Not  to  prevent  him  from  voting.  He  sud  we  was 
to  take  him  away  from  that  house,  but  not  a  word 
was  said  about  lus  not  voting. 

12.406.  All  that  Maysey  said  was,  "Come  up  and 
"  take  old  Wathen  away  from  the  White  Lion  "  ? — 
From  Orpin's. 

12.407.  Did  you  talk  to  the  old  man  about  his 
vote  ? — ^Not  a  word,  because  he  had  promised  his 
vote  for  Sir  Bobert  Garden. 

12.408.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  that  he  did  not 
vote  at  all,  have  you  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  he  was  brought- 
back  from  Lane's  on  the  day  of  polling. 

12^409.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald!!)  You  have  not  accounted, 
for  the  whole  sum  you  received  ? — No ;  I  am  indebted 
to  the  committee  3/.  4». 

12.410.  Did  you  spend  any  money  in  treating  be- 
sides what  you  have  charged  ? — ^No  ;  I  am  indebted, 
to  that  amount. 

12.411.  {Mr.Welford.)  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Whithorn 
for  the  money,  or  did  he  give  it  you  without  your 
asking  for  it  ? — ^I  asked  him. 

12.412.  Did  you  tell  him  the  names  of  the  persons 
you  wanted  the  money  for  ? — ^No,  only  that  I  wanted 
the  money  for  bribes. 

12.413.  What  did  Leach  get  for  going  to  take, 
away  the  old  man  Wathen  ? — ^Not  a  farthing  to  my 
knowledge  ;  only  a  glass  of  beer. 

12.414.  Did  any  of  the  other  men  get  anything  ?— 
It  is  unknown  to  me  if  they  had  anything  except  a 
glass  of  beer. 


7.M.BM. 


John  Michael  Butt  sworn  and  examined. 


12,415.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  an  ironfouuder  ? 


12.416.  You  were  a  supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Garden 
at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

12.417.  Did  you  canvass  for  him  ? — Yes. 

12.418.  Did  you  bribe  any  one  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  bribed 
a  man  named  Woodward. 

12.419.  Greorge  Woodward  ? — I  do  not  know  his 
Christian  name. 

12.420.  {Mr.    Welford.)  Where  does   he  live  ?— 
In  Sweetbriar  Street. 

12.421.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  much  did  you  give 
him  ? — I  promised  him  51.,  and  I  sent  it  to  him. 

12.422.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  promised  him  5A  ?— 
He  left  it  to  me,  and  I  gave  him  5/.  afterwards. 

12.423.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  send  it  to  him  by 
Maysey  ? — ^After  the  election. 

12.424.  Did  you  give  a  paper  to  Maysey  ? — I  did. 

12.425.  He  was  to  give  it  to  a  stout  woman,  was 
henot  ? — Yes. 

12.426.  You  gave  that  direction  to  him  ? — I  did. 

12.427.  And  that  paper  contained  5/.  ? — Yes. 

12.428.  In  sovereigns  ? — In  shillings. 

12.429.  To  whom  else  did  you  give  any  money  ? — 
Not  anybody. 

12.430.  Was  that  51,  your  own  money  ? — It  was. 

12.431.  Has  it  been  repaid  to  you  ? — No,  I  was 
ashamed  to  ask  for  it. 

12.432.  Did    you    promise    any  money? — Not   a 
shilling. 

12.433.  Not  to  any  other  person  ? — ^I  did  not. 

12.434.  Did  you  promise  any  money  to  Walter 
Welch  ? — I  do  not  know  him. 


12.435.  Did  you  bring  any  person  into  Gloucester 
on  the  day  of  the  polling  ? — ^No. 

12.436.  You  did  not  bring  any  one  ? — I  did  not. 

12.437.  Did  you  take  any  person  to  the  poll  ? — ^No, 
I  did  not. 

12.438.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Thomas  Tarlor  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

12.439.  You  did  not  bribe  him  ? — ^No,  I  never  can- 
vassed him. 

12.440.  You  know  who  I  mean,  do  you  ? — ^Yes ;  he 
is  a  freeman. 

12.441.  Did  you  make  him  a  promise  of  any  sort  ? 
— Not  the  least. 

12.442.  Nathaniel  Brown  ? — I  do  not  know  him.  ' 

12.443.  Are  you  quite  certain  that  you  have  not 
offered  Nathaniel  Brown  10/.  ? — Decidedly. 

12.444.  Not  at  any  time  ? — Not  at  any  time,  I  will 
take  my  oath  of  it  I  do  not  think  I  know  the  man. 
I  will  swear  I  did  not  do  it  to  him  or  to  any  person 
during  the  election  at  all.    . 

12.445.  Did  you  take  part  in  procuring  the  vote  of 
Giles  Taylor  ? — I  saw  him  with  Dr.  Fletcher.  I 
asked  him  where  he  was  off  to,  and  I  called  him  back. 
He  told  me  he  was  offered  10/.,  and  I  said,  "  You  had 
"  better  go  and  fetch  it,  then,"  and  I  left  him  in  his 
own  house  and  never  saw  him  afterwards. 

12.446.  You  were  with  him  on  the  day  of  pollings 
were  you  not  ? — On  the  polling  morning,  not  after 
that. 

12.447.  On  the  morning  of  the  polling  you  were 
with  him  ? — ^I  met  him  on  the  morning  of  the  polling 
in  the  street. 
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:  12,448.  Did  you  go  to- his  house  ? — ^I  wMit  to  his 
door. 

,  )2,449.  And  roa  swear  that  70a  did  DOt  ofier  him 
amy  money  ? — ^Not  a  shilling. 

■  12,460.  Although  you  did  not  o£FiBr  any  money  to 
any  person  except  the  man  whose  name  yon  hare 
mentioned,  did  yon  direct  any  person  to  offer  money 
to  voters  ? — ^I  did  not. 

12.451.  Do  you  know  of  any  persons  that  were 
bribed  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Garden,  except  the 
person  whose  name  you  have  mentioned  ? — N<^  I  do 
not. 

12.452.  (Mr  Fitzgerald.)  Did  yon  expect  to  re- 
ceive back  the  51.  which  you  pwd  to  Woodward  ? — I 
was  ashamed  to  ask  for  it. 

12.453.  How  came  you  to  bribe  Woodward  ? — ^It 
was  the  morning  of  the  election.  He  said  he  had 
been  offered  money  by  the  other  side,  and  I  said, 
"  Yon  go  and  vote  and  I  will  see  it  all  right."  I  left 
him  there.  I  did  not  take  him  to  polL  I  would  not 
swear  that  he  did  vote  for  Sir  Bobert  Garden ;  in 
fact  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  looked  at  the  poll-book 
since ;  I  was  so  disgusted  with  the  election.  He  lives 
opposite  my  foundry,  and  that  was  the  reason  I  can- 
vassed him. 

12.454.  (Mr.  Vauffhan.)  Tou  did  not  make  any 
offer  to  a  person  named  Henry  Gox,  did  yon  ? — I  do 
not  know  who  he  is  ;  there  are  lots  of  Coxes. 

12.455.  A  man  who  is  an  out- voter  ? — I  do  not 
know  him  at  all.  There  is  one  circumstance  I  should 
wish  to  mention,  I  have  seen  in  the  paper  a  statement 
that  Mr.  Innell  did  not  go  into  Hutton's  shop  ;  now 
I  can  mention  many  people  who  saw  Mr.  Innell  in 
that  shop. 

12.456.  You  say  you  saw  Mr.  Innell  go  into  Hut- 
ton's  shop  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  put  in  the  papers  that  I 
did  not  see  him  go  into  Hutton's  shop,  and  I  tell  you 
I  did  see  him. 

12.457.  (Mr.   Welford.)  When  ?— In  the  election 

12.458.  C<iB  yo<>  fix  *^  ^*7  <* — ^  *^  election  week, 
it  was  before  the  nomination. 


12.459.  (Mr.  Vatighan.)  Is  there  more  than  oiie 
entrance  into  Hutton's  house  ? — ^I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know. 

12.460.  You  cannot  remember  whether  there  is  a 
private  entrance  ? — No. 

12.461.  Were  yon  sufficiently  near  to  be  able  to 
say  with  certain^  that  yon  saw  Mr.  Innell  tiitere  ? — 
Yes,  three  or  four  people  besides  remarked  it. 

12.462.  How  far  were  you  off? — ^Perhaps  a  hun- 
dred yards  off  at  another  shop-door  opposite. 

12.463.  Across  the  street  ?— Yes. 

12.464.  In  what  street  ?— Northgate  Street 

12.465.  (Mr.  Welford.)  How  came  you  to  remark 
it? — Because  we  were  on  the  alert  making  our 
arrangements  for  the  canvassing. 

12.466.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Will  you  undertake  to 
say  that  he  went  up  into  the  committee  room  ? — ^No  ; 
I  cannot  do  that,  there  were  four  of  us  together;  there 
was  John  Ward  and  Mr.  Maysey  (it  was  Maysey's 
shop  we  saw  him  from),  and  Webb. 

12.467.  What  Webb  ?— Alfred  Webb. 

12.468.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  As  far  as  I  remember  the 
evidence,  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Innell  was, 
that  he  was  never  in  the  committee  room  ? — ^I  do  not 
know  what  the  evidence  was,  but  I  know  I  saw  him 
go  into  the  shop  door. 

(Mr.  Innell.)  I  feel  bound  most  positively  to  con- 
tradict the  statement  which  the  witness  has  just  made. 
I  never  was  in  Hutton's  shop  once  during  the  election, 
nor  within  about  eight  or  nine  days  afterwards.  I 
believe  it  was  on  the  following  Tuesday  week,  on  a 
municipal  election.  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Wilton  to 
meet  a  few  friends  there.  I  inquired  where  Hatton 
lived,  and  Mr.  Webb  (at  whose  door  I  was  standing) 
told  me  where  he  lived. 

(  The  Witness.)  I  have  volunteered  the  statement, 
because  seeing  my  name  in  the  paper,  I  have  the  same 
desire  to  put  myself  straight  with  the  world  that  any 
other  gentleman  has. 

(Mr.  Vaughan.)  It  is  not  a  matter  that  we  can 
inquire  into  ;  there  is  a  statement  made  on  one  side 
and  a  denial  of  it  on  the  other,  that  is  all. 


J.  M.  BM. 

8  Oct  1859. 


John  Smabt  sworn  and  examined. 


J.  Smart. 


12,469.    (Mr.     Vaughan.)    What    are    you  ?— A 
licensed  victualler. 
.  12,470.  Do  you  keep  the  Swan  and  Falcon  ? — Yes. 

12.471.  That  house  was  frequented  by  the  par- 
tisans of  Sir  Uobert  Garden  at  the  last  election,  was 
it  not  ? — It  was. 

12.472.  Who  did  you  bribe  ? — ^I  bribed  a  man  named 
Williams. 

12.473.  Where  does  he  live  ? — ^I  do  not  know  in 
'what  part  of  the  town  he-lives. 

12.474.  Is  he  a  freeman  ? — ^I  do  not  know  whether 
he  is  a  freeman  or  householder. 

12.475.  What  is  he  ? — A  cabinet-maker. 

12.476.  The  next  ?— William  Brown. 

12.477.  Where  does  he  live  ? — I  think  he  lives  in 
Mitre  Street. 

12.478.  How  much  did  you  give  to  him  ? — 3/. 

12.479.  To  vote  for  Garden  ?— Yes. 

12.480.  The  next  ? — Those  are  the  only  persons  I 
"know  anything  about. 

12.481.  Those  are  the  only  persons  you  bribed  ? — 
Yes. 

12.482.  Have  you  a  father  ?— Yes. 

12.483.  Is  he  living  ?— Yes. 

12.484.  What  is  his  name  ?— William  Smart. 
12,486.  Did  you  give  him  any  money  ? — No,  he  has 

no  vote  for  the  city. 

12.486.  Did  you  get  any  money  yourself  for  your 
vote  ? — ^Nothing  at  all. 

12.487.  Did  you  offer  money  to  any  person  ? — No 
one  but  the  two  I  have  named. 

12.488.  Is  there  any  account  still  due  to  you  for 
rerreshments  supplied  to  voters  ? — There  is  one  bill, 
I  believe,  that  has  been  returned  by  Mr.  Whithorn 
and  Mr.  Lovegrove. 

.     12,489.  Not  paid  '—Unpaid. 


12.490.  For  refreshments  ?— Yes. 

12.491.  Supplied  at  your  house  ? — Yes. 

12.492.  To  voters  ?— To  voters. 

12.493.  How  much  is  that  ?— 641  I  think  it  is. 

12.494.  Has  part  of  that  bill  been  paid? — Nothing. 

12.495.  Nothmg  at  all  ?— No. 

12.496.  You  have  received  nothing  ?— -Nothing. 

12.497.  Who  told  you  to  supply  refreshments  to 
voters  ? — Mr.  Whithorn  gave  me  the  orders  at  the 
first  commencement  of  the  canvass. 

12.498.  What  was  the  order  that  he  gave  you? — 
To  supply  a  few  of  the  men  with  beer  and  refresh^ 
ment. 

12.499.  To  let  voters  have  it  ?— Yes. 

12.500.  That  refreshment  included  spirits,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Yes. 

12.501.  Beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco? — ^Yes. 
12,602.  You  had  your  house,  I  suppose,  pretty 

constantly  full,  had  you  not  ? — At  different  times. 

12.503.  Was  it  a  house  to  which  voters  were 
brought,  and  where  they  were  kept  ? — They  were 
never  kept  there. 

12.504.  Were  they  kept  and  treated? — They  came 
backwards  and  forwards  as  they  liked  pretty  well ; 
they  were  never  kept  there  at  nights,  or  anything  of 
the  sort. 

12.505.  Were  voters  brought  there  and  supplied 
with  liquors  ? — ^They  were  brought  sometimes. 

12,606.  And  when  they  were  brought,  I  suppose 
they  had  a  pretty  good  quantity  of  liquor  supplied 
to  them  ? — Sometimes  they  would  have  a  good  drop, 
but  generally  a  glass  apiece. 

12.507.  They  generally  had  a  good  drop,  I  sup- 
pose ? — No,  not  generally. 

12.508.  Who  were  the  persons  that  brought  them  ? 
—Mr.  Stamper,  sometimes. 

Nn2 
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12,609.  "Who  else  ?— Mr.  Maysej  might  bring  in 
one  or  two^  or  something  like  that. 

12.510.  Who  else? — I  do  not  know  that  there  was 
anybody  else,  not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  was  not 
always  at  home,  and  I  could  not  say  who  might 
come  ;  I  do  not  remember  anybody  else. 

12.511.  Mr.  Stamper  brought  some  in  sometimes, 
and  Mr.  Maysey  sometimes  ? — ^Yes. 

12.512.  Who  else  ? — I  do  not  know  anyone  else. 

12.513.  And  when  did  this  bringing  voters  to  your 
house  begin  ? — The  early  part  of  April. 

12.514.  Were  voters  brought  to  your  house  in  the 
early  part  of  April  by  Stamper,  Maysey,  and  others  ? 
—Yes. 

12.515.  Did  any  of  them  come  with  recommendations 
or  orders  from  Mr.  Whithorn  or  anybody  else  ? — No. 

12.516.  General  orders  were  given  to  open  the 
house  by  Mr.  Whithorn  ? — He  gave  me  orders  at  the 
first  commencement. 

12.517.  Was  your  house  very  full  on  the  night  of 
the  nomination  ? — There  might  be  twenty  in. 

12.518.  And  there  might  be  more,  I  suppose? — ^I 
do  not  think  there  were  over  twenty. 

12.519.  I  suppose  they  had  quite  enough  to  drink, 
had  they  not  ? — I  suppose  they  were  all  pretty  well 
sober. 

12.520.  Did  some  stop  all  night? — Some  stopped 

all  night. 

12.521.  They  were  all  voters,  as  far  as  you  know, 
I  suppose? — ^I  could  not  say  whether  they  were 
voters  or  not,  for  I  am  not  much  acquainted  with 
electioneering. 

12.522.  But  were  they  persons  who  were  brought 
by  yonr  old  customers.  Stamper  and  Maysey? — 
Stamper  was  there  the  early  part  of  the  evening ; 
he  did  not  stop. 

12.523.  But  he  brought  people  there  ?— Yes. 

12.524.  Did  some  of  the  voters  who  were  brought 
there  by  Stamper  remain  there  all  night  ? — Some  of 
them  did. 

12.525.  Did  some  of  those  brought  by  Maysey  ? — 
Maysey  was  not  there.  I  think  those  that  were 
brought  were  brought  by  Stamper;  others  came  in 
of  their  own  accord. 

12,526  How  many  did  Stamper  bring  ?— Four  or 
five,  I  think.  I  could  not  8«y,  not  to  be  certain, 
what  number  there  were. 

12,527.  Seven    or    eight,    perhaps? — ^No,  not  so 


many  as  that ;  four  or  five,  perhaps,  or  something 
like  that. 

12.528.  Did  the  jollification  go  on  the  next  day, 
the  polling  day  ? — ^Very  little. 

12.529.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  other  per' 
sons  that  were  bribed? — No  others  besides  those  I 
have  mentioned. 

12.530.  You  say  that  that  bill  of  64^.  has  not  been 
paid ;  it  has  been  sent  in,  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

12.531.  Has  any  reason  been  given  to  yon  why  it 
has  not  been  paid  ? — No. 

12.532.  (Mr.  fVelford.)  Have  you  applied  for  the 
payment  of  it  ? — Yes,  two  or  three  times  ;  but  I 
never  got  any  answer. 

12.533.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Mr.  Lovegrove  has  not 
refused  to  pay  it,  has  he  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  he 
did.  I  took  the  bill  to  him,  and  he  said  he  knew 
nothing  at  all  of  it. 

12.534.  Did  you  take  it  to  Mr.  Whithorn  ?— I  took 
it  to  him  first,  and  he  told  me  to  take  it  to  Mr.  Love> 
grove,  and  I  took  it  to  Mr.  Lovegrove,  and  he  said  he 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

12.535.  Have  you  told  Mr.  Whithorn  that  your  bill 
has  not  been  paid  ? — No ;  I  have  never  spoken  to 
him  since  about  it. 

12.536.  I  suppose  you  expect  to  have  your  bill 
paid,  do  you  not  ? — ^I  hope  I  shall. 

12.537.  What  is  your  expectation  about  it? — ^I 
hope  I  shall  get  the  money. 

12.538.  From  Mr.  Whithorn  or  Mr.  Lovegrove?— 
I  do  not  care  much  who  I  get  it  from. 

12.539.  Mr.  Whithorn  gave  you  the  order  ? — He 
was  the  man  who  gave  me  the  order  in  the  first  place. 

12.540.  (Mr.  Welford.)  From  whom  did  you  get 
the  6/.  you  paid  to  the  voters  ? — Mr.  Whithorn. 

12.541.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  When  Mr.  Whithorn 
gave  you  the  order  to  sdpply  voters  with  beer  and 
refreshments,  on  whose  behalf  did  you  understand  he 
gave  you  the  order  ? — I  took  it  that  he  gave  it  on 
behalf  of  himself. 

12.542.  Do  you  recollect  what  he  said  ? — ^He  said 
that  if  a  few  voters  came,  I  was  to  let  them  have  some 
beer* 

12.543.  Was  that  all  he  said  ?— Yes. 

12.544.  And  you  took  that  as  an  order  ? — ^I  took  it 
as  an  order. 

12.545.  As  an  order  to  run  up  a  bill  of  64/.  ? — ^I 
rather  overstepped  the  mark  by  going  so  far  a^  that. 


J.Dytr. 


Jonah  Dteb  sworn  and  examined. 


12.546.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  are  you  ?— An  inn- 
keeper. 

12.547.  What  is  the  name  of  your  house  ? — The 
Three  Cocks. 

12.548.  You  were  employed  to  canvass  at  the  last 
election? — ^Yes. 

12.549.  On  behalf  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— Yes. 

12.550.  Who  employed  you  ? — I  had  a  note  sent  to 
me  from  Mr.  Lovegrove's  oflice. 

12.551.  Were  you  paid  for  your  services  ? — Yes. 

12.552.  What  were  you  paid  ? — 6/. 

12.553.  Did  that  include  expenses? — That  was  my 
charge  for  24  days. 

12.554.  And  you  have  been  paid  that  ? — ^Yes. 

12.555.  Did  you  pay  any  money  ? — ^Yes. 
12,556-7.  Did  you  bribe  anybody  ?— Yes. 

12.558.  What  money  did  you  pay  ? — £3. 

12.559.  To  whom  did  you  pay  it  ?— To  Mr.  Dadd, 
of  the  Leather  Bottle. 

12.560.  What  did    you    pay    it    him  for  ?— For 
treating. 

12.561.  For  treating  at  his  house  ? — ^Yes. 

12.562.  From  whom  did  you  receive  that  money  ? 
—Mr.  Whithorn. 

12.563.  For  that  particular  purpose  ? — Yes. 

12.564.  Where  does  Dadd  live  ? — In  Leather  Bottle 


liane. 
12,565. 
12,566. 
12,667. 


He  keeps  a  public  house  ? — ^Yes. 

Had  you  any  dinner  at  your  house  ? — ^No. 

Or  supper  ? — No. 


12.568.  Did  you  furnish  any  refreshments  to 
voters  ? — Yes. 

12.569.  Did  you  do  so  by  order  of  any  one  ? — No ; 
I  did  it  on  my  own  account; 

12.570.  Have  you  been  paid  for  it? — Yes. 

12.571.  By  whom  ?— Mr.  Whithorn. 

12.572.  Since  the  election  ?— Yes,  3/.  10«.  my  bill 
was. 

12.573.  And  is  that  all  you  have  received  in  addi- 
tion to  the  6/.  you  have  been  paid  for  your  services  ? 
—Yes. 

12.574.  Did  you  ofier  any  bribe  to  anybody  ? — No. 

12.575.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  being  bribed  ?— 
No. 

12.576.  Was  the  6/.  paid  to  you  for  your  services 
as  canvasser  or  for  your  vote  ? — For  my  services — 
twenty-four  days  canvassing. 

12.577.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  your  house  a  place 
at  which  the  voters  in  the  interest  of  Sir  Bobert 
Garden  used  to  assemble  ? — Yes,  sometimes  thqr 
did. 

12.578.  Were  voters  brought  there  by  other  people? 
— ^Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  hejid  that  there  was 
one  voter  brought  there,  but  I  wac  lot  at  home. 

12.579.  Who  did  you  hear  wai  iTought  ? — Henry 
Hancock. 

12.580.  Who  brought  him  ? — ..  do  not  know  ;  I 
was  not  at  home  at  the  time. 

12,681.  When  was  he  brought  there  ?— I  think  it 
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was  about  the  night  before  the  noinination«  or  else  on 
the  nomination  night. 

12.582.  And  he  was  kept  at  your  house  ? — ^Not 
long. 

12.583.  What  was  he  brought  there  for  ?— I  do  not 
know  ;  I  was  not  at  home.  My  mistress  told  me  when 
I  came  home  that  he  had  been  there. 

12.584.  Was  Stamper  in  the  ^abit  of  coming  to 
your  house  ? — Very  seldom  ;  he  had  been  there. 

12.585.  Had  he  been  there  with  voters  ? — No. 

12.586.  What  did  he  come  to  your  house  for  ? — 
Merely  to  give  me  a  call ;  perhaps  he  wanted  to  see 
me. 

12.587.  He  came  to  pay  you  a  friendly  visit  ? — ^Yes. 

12.588.  Not  at  all  connected  with  the  election  ? — 
It  was  on  the  canvassing  days. 

12.589.  And  did  Maysey  come  to  your  house  ? — 
Very  often. 

12.590.  Did  he  bring  voters  there  ?— No. 

12.591.  lie  never  brought  voters  at  all  ? — No. 


12.592.  What  did  he  come  for  ? — Just  the  same  as 
Stamper. 

12.593.  Merely  to  pay  you  a  friendly  visit  ? — He 
called  me  out. 

12.594.  Have  the  visits  of  Mr.  Maysey  and  Mr. 
Stamper  to  you  been  so  frequent  since  the  election  was 
over  ? — No. 

12.595.  Where  is  the  Three  Cocks?— In  Three 
Cocks  Lane,  Westgate  Street. 

12.596.  When  Stamper  and  Maysey  came  into  your 
house,  did  they  not  go  there  about  voters? — ^They 
only  came  to  ask  me  if  I  would  go  round  to  see  some 
parties. 

12.597.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  know  how  many 
paid  canvassers  there  were  besides  yourself  ? — ^No,  I 
do  not ;  I  know  there  was  one  besides  myself. 

12.598.  Who  was  that  ?— Franklin. 

12.599.  Do  you  know  what  he  got? — I  do  not ;  I 
believe  he  got  the  same  amount. 

12.600.  £6  ?— £6. 


J.Dfer. 

8  Got  1889. 


WiLLiAK  Geeenimg  sworn  and  examined. 
Vauffhan.)  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — 


W.  Greening. 


12.601.  {Mr. 
Yes. 

12.602.  Where  do  you  live  ? — In  Deacon  Street. 

12.603.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  at  the  last 
election  ? — I  received  no  money  for  my  vote. 

12.604.  Were  you  offered  any  money  ? — No. 

12.605.  Not  by  any  person  ? — No ;  there  was 
1/.  16».  paid  for  me — settled  for  me  for  a  debt  to  save 
me  going  to  prison  for  28  days. 

12.606.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Mr.  Price  and  Monk. 

12.607.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  paid  the  money  for 
yon  ? — Mr.  Payne.  I  did  not  see  the  money  paid ;  he 
gave  a  note  for  the  money. 

12.608.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  that  all  the  money 
you  received? — Yes,  except  what  I  had  as  a  messenger. 
I  was  a  messenger  on  the  committee. 

12.609.  This  1/.  16«.  was  settled  as  a  debt  for  you 
by  Mr.  Payne  ? — Yes. 

12.610.  How  much  did  you  receive  for  being  a 
messenger  ? — I  think  it  was  something  about  3/.  lOf . 

12.611.  As  a  messenger  on  whoso  committee? — 
Mr.  Price  and  Monk's. 

12.612.  What  did  you  do  for  it  ? — ^I  went  out  when 
I  was  called  upon.    I  attended  the  committee  room. 

12.613.  Was  that  money  paid  you  by  Brewer 
Monk  ? — Mr.  Frobert  paid  me  what  I  had  the  first 
week,  and  Mr.  Monk  paid  me  the  remainder. 

12.614.  (Mr.  Welford.)  How  long  were  you  em- 
ployed ? — I  cannot  say  exactly.  I  think  it  was  nearly 
twenty  days  altogether.     I  do  not  know  to  a  day. 

12.615.  {Mr.  Vavghan.)  You  were  generally  speak- 
ing employed  in  drinking  ;  that  was  your  principal 
employment,  was  it  not  ? — No. 

12.616.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? — ^I  took  my 
share  as  far  as  it  went. 

12.617.  And  a  pretty  large  share  it  was,  was  it 
not  ? — I  can  always  do  my  part 

12.618.  Do  you  swear  that  you  did  not  receive  any 
money  at  all  from  any  person  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Eobert  Carden  ? — No,  I  never  did. 

12.619.  You  never  did  at  all  ?— No. 

12.620.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  did  not 
receive  any  sum  of  money  besides  the  3/.  \0s.  and  the 
12.  16«.  ?— That  is  aU. 

12.621.  That  is  all  you  got  from  any  person  at  all? 
■  —Yes.     I  was  up  at  London,  and  had  my  expenses 

for  that :  but  that  was  from  the  other  party.  I  had 
nothing  but  my  expenses  for  that. 

12.622.  You  were  examined  in  Loudon,  were  you 
not  ? — Yes. 

'  12,623.  And  you  were  asked  this  question :  "  You 
*'  got  13/.  altogether,"  and  your  answer  was  "  Yes"  ? 
^-In  London. 

12.624.  £cfore  the  Election  Committee  ? — ^I  should 
like  to  know  who  I  got  it  from. 

12.625.  You  were  examiued,  and  the  question  put 

Adjourned  to  Monday,  at  ten  o'clock. 


to  you  was,  "  You  got  13/.  altogether  ?"  That  was 
what  the  counsel  said  to  you,  and  your  answer 
was  "  Yes  "  ? — I  do  not  know  what  yon  mean.  I  had 
my  expenses  for  being  in  London.  I  had  no  money 
given  me  except  what  I  had  for  being  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

12.626.  If  you  swore  in  London  that  you  had  had 
13/.  altogether,  you  swore  what  was  not  true  ? — No. 

12.627.  It  was  not  true  if  you  swore  that  ? — I  did 
not  have  13/.,  I  had  no  money  from  either  party  ex- 
cept what  I  have  told  you,  and  my  expenses  going  up 
to  London,  the  same  as  the  rest. 

12.628.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  did  you  sleep  the 
night  before  the  election  ? — ^At  Mr.  John  Phelps's,  at 
Barber's  Bridge. 

12.629.  Who  took  you  there  ?— William  Probert 
asked  me  to  go  there  from  the  Nelson,  and  I  said  I 
had  no  objection,  and  I  went. 

12.630.  What  were  you  taken  there  for  ?— To  bo 
out  of  the  way  of  the  other  party. 

12.631.  When  did  you  go  over  to  Phelps's  ?— The. 
Tuesday  before  the  election,  and  I  went  from  there  on 
the  Friday  up  to  Barber's  Bridge. 

12.632.  And  when  did  you  come  into  Gloucester  to 
give  your  vote  ?— On  the  Saturday  morning. 

12.633.  Where  were  you  on  the  Tuesday  and  Wed» 
nesday  night  ? — At  Mount  Pleasant,  at  another  Mr. 
Phelps's. 

12.634.  When  was  the  1/.  16*.  paid  for  you?— I 
did  not  see  it  paid  ;  Mr.  Payne  gave  a  note  of  hand 
for  it — he  gave  an  I.O.U.  for  it. 

12.635.  How  did  you  know  it  was  paid  ? — ^Because 
I  was  told  so  after  the  election.  The  twenty-eight 
days  was  put  on  for  me  and  he  said  I  should  not  go 
to  gaol  for  it. 

12.636.  Was  not  that  given  to  you  for  your  vote  ? 
— Yes  it  was,  of  course  ;  of  course  I  promised  to  vote. 
I  always  polled  for  the  Liberal  party,  and  I  said  of 
course  I  would  do  the  same  again. 

12.637.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  say  you  got  U.  10». 
as  messenger ;  was  not  it  3/.  13s.  ? — ^I  am  sure  I  can- 
not recollect 

12.638.  Do  you  recollect  what  you  stated  to  the 
House  of  Commons  ? — ^I  had  13«.  of  young  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, that  was  the  first  lot ;  and  the  next  week  I 
had  15s.  of  Mr.  Thomas  Monk,  and  5>. 

12.639.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  were  employed  at 
3*.  6d.  a  day  as  messenger  ? — Yes. 

12.640.  And  you  considered  it  a  pretty  good  job, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes ;  I  should  not  care  if  I  had  one 
just  now. 

12.641.  {Mr.  Vaughan^  You  say  you  had  a  pretty 
good  share  of  the  beer ;  did  you  ever  pay  anything 
for  it  ?— No. 

12.642.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  did  not  pay  anything 
for  what  you  had  at  Mount  Pleasant,  I  suppose?— 
No. 
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Thirteenth  Day.— 10th  October  1859. 


B.  HawkiM. 
10  Oct.  1859. 


Hembt  Hawkibs  called  and  further  examined. 


12.643.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  understand  you  wish 
to  make  some  statement  with  reference  to  the  evidence 
you  gave  on  Saturday  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  with  reference 

.  to  Henry  Lane,  senior.  He  came  to  me  this  morning, 
and  told  me  that  he  had  only  asked  me  to  lend  him 
the  money  which  I  said  I  had  given  him;  and  I  almost 
fancy  that  he  may  have  asked  me  to  lend  it  to  him. 

12.644.  (Mr.  Welford.)  You  did  not  yourself 
consider  it  a  loan  at  the  time  ? — ^No,  I  did  not ;  I 
believe  not.  There  is  one  other  thing  I  wish  to  state. 
Whether  the  print  in  the  Chronicle  is  right  or  not  I  do 
not  know.  I  am  referring  now  to  Tinkler.  I  was 
asked  on  Saturday  whether  Clements  came  to  me,  and 
asked  me  to  go  and  see  Tinkler  respecting  his  vote  ; 


and  it  appears  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Chronicle 
that  I  said  I  went  and  saw  Tinkler.  I  wish  to  state 
that  to  the  best  of  my  belief  I  never  spoke  to  him  in 
direct  language  in  my  life,  or  alluded  to  him  in  any 
manner;  but  Clements  I  have  spoken  to  hundreds  of 
times.  Then  as  to  Samuel  Mills,  it  is  stated  that  he 
lived  in  St.  Katherine's.  He  is  living  in  fact  in  St. 
Mary-Ie-Crypt.  I  almost  think  I  did  say  St.  Kathe« 
rine's. 

12,645.  What  is  the  Christian  name  of  Mills  ?— I 
do  not  know  his  Christian  name. 


No, 


12,646.  Have  you  any  other  statement  to  make  '. 


D.  Clarke. 


Daioel  Clabke  sworn  and  examined. 


12.647.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — 
In  California. 

12.648.  What  are  you  ? — ^A  confectioner  by  trade; 
a  baker  and  confectioner.  I  was  obliged  to  give  up 
my  business  on  account  of  the  state  of  my  health. 

12.649.  You  are  a  voter,  are  you  ? — I  am. 

12.650.  For  whom  did  yon  vote  at  the  last  election? 
— The  two  Liberals. 

12.651.  Did  you  receive  anything  for  your  vote  ? — 
Nothing  at  all. 

12.652.  Were  you  offered  anything  for  your  vote  ? 
— Nothing  at  all. 

12.653.  What  money  did  you  pay  to  any  person  ? — 
I  paid  Brown  three  sovereigns. 

12.654.  What  Brown  is  that  ?— William  Brown. 

12.655.  Where  does  he  live  ? — In  King  Street. 


12.656.  What  is  he  ?— He  is  one  of  the  choristers 
at  the  cathedraal,  and  repairs  musical  instruments. 

12.657.  Yon  paid  him  three  sovereigns  for  his  vote 
for  Price  and  Monk  ? — ^To  vote  for  Monk. 

12.658.  To  whom  else  did  yon  pay  money  ? — No 
one. 

.  12,659.  From  whom  did  you  receive  the  three 
sovereigns  ? — I  received  them  of  Joseph  Moes. 

12.660.  Is  that  all  that  yon  had  to  do  with  the 
election  ? — ^It  is. 

12.661.  You  have  been  very  ill,  have  you  not  ? — 
I  have  been  very  ill  indeed.  It  was  5/.  I  had  of 
Moes ;  and  on  the  Friday  night  and  Saturday  in  treat- 
ing one  and  another  I  spent  the  other  21. 

12.662.  Did  you  spend  that  in  treating  voters  ? — 
Yes. 


BJC.Whilhonu 


Hemkt  Kear  Whithobn  called,  and  further  examined. 


12.663.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  now  prepared 
to  give  us  an  account  of  the  mode  in  which  you 
expended  the  money  that  you  received  from  Mr.  Love- 
grove  ? — ^Yes  ;  but  before  doing  so,  perhaps  you  will 
sUow  me  to  say  that  on  looking  at  the  report  of  my 
evidence  as  given  in  the  Gloucester  Chronicle  and  in 
the  Times,  I  find  that  there  is  a  slight  discrepancy  as 
to  the  time  I  stated  my  funds  to  have  been  exhausted 
in  the  committee-room.  In  the  Chronicle  they  say  it 
was  between  half-past  eight  and  nine,  and  in  the 
Times  they  say  from  nine  to  ten.  I  believe  the  latter 
report  to  be  the  more  accurate  one. 

12.664.  You  are  prepared  now  to  give  us  an  ac- 
count of  the  mode  in  which  you  expended  the  money 
you  received  from  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — Yes. 

12.665.  You  gave  us  a  portion  of  the  account  on 
Friday;  but  it  may  be  better  that  you  should  begin 
from  the  beginning,  and  show  in  what  way  the 
1,000/.  was  expended  ? — I  will  give  you,  if  you  please, 
first  of  all  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  I  paid 
money  on  the  night  previous  to  the  election. 

12.666.  If  you  please  ? — On  the  evening  of  the 
nomination  I  gave  Mr.  Charles  Hawkins  26/. ;  Mr.  John 
Biddle  Hanman  28/. 

12.667.  He  is  a  grocer,  is  he  not  ? — ^Yes,  he  is.  To 
Mr.  Ward,  as  I  believe  I  told  you  before,  170/.;  that  is, 
I  gave  him  120/.  then  and  50/.  in  the  morning.  To 
Mr.  Henry  Smart,  a  bookbinder,  I  gave  20/.  I  think 
that  is  all  the  money  I  parted  with  on  that  night. 

12.668.  That  is  the  night  of  the  nomination  ? — 
Yes.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  polling  I  gave 
Mr.  Stamper  60/.,  Mr.  Obadiah  Clutterbuck  150/., 
Mr.  William  Parker  40/.,  Mr.  James  Maysey  67/.  or 
70/.,  I  am  not  positive  which;  it  was  either  one  or  the 
other;  I  have  put  it  at  67/.;  to  Mr.  Frederick  Hanmaa 
20/. 


12.669.  Is  Mr.  Frederick  Hanman  a  grocer  also  ? — 
No,,  he  is  not. 

12.670.  What  is  he  ?— He  is  a  tailor,  I  thmk  ; 
and  Mr.  John  Smart  of  the  Swan  and  Falcon  9/.;  that 
is  all  that  I  got  rid  of  in  large  amounts. 

12.671.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Was  that  9/.  which 
you  gave  to  John  Smart  for  his  own  vote  or  for  the 
votes  of  other  persons  ? — I  gave  it  to  him  to  give  to 
others.  I  should  say  with  regard  to  Mr.  Smart,  that 
I  did  not  know  for  what  purpose  it  was  ;  I  gave  him 
the  money,  and  took  his  receipt  for  it.  He  said  he  was 
requested  to  come  to  me  from  Mr.  Lovegrove,  and  I 
gave  him  the  money.  I  should  not  have  parted  with 
the  money  but  for  this  reason,  that  I  had  received  an 
application  from  Mr.  Lovegrove  for  a  loan  of  20/. ; 
I  thought  probably  it  might  be  with  reference  to 
that,  and  knowing  him  to  be  a  respectable  man  I  gave 
him  the  money. 

12.672.  Mr.  Lovegrove  told  us  there  had  been  an 
application  made  to  him  ? — ^But  I  wish  you  to  under- 
stand that  with  regard  to  that  20/.  I  did  not  give  it 
to  him  for  the  purpose  of  bribing  the  voter.  I  merely 
gave  it  because  he  asked  for  it,  and  I  took  his  receipt. 
I  think  you  will  find  that  the  total  of  those  sums  is 
590/.  Now  that  was  all  the  money  I  parted  with  ex- 
cepting to  voters. 

12.673.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  The  remainder  of  the 
money  you  paid  away  yourself,  I  believe  ? — The 
remainder  of  the  money  I  paid  away  or  nearly  all  of 
it  myself  on  the  morning  of  the  polling.  There  were 
some  few  payments  made  by  me  on  the  evening  before. 
Thomas  Cole  of  Westgate  Street,  fishmonger,  came 
to  me  the  day  before  the  nomination,  and  asked  me  to 
let  him  have  8/.  as  a  loan.  I  very  well  understood 
what  the  loan  was  for.  I  do  not  wish  to  disguise  the 
fact;  and  let  him  have  the  mdiiey.    I  expected  when  I 
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gave  it  him  diat  he  wm  going  to  plump  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden,  but  he  divided  bis  vote;  and  gave  it  for  Car. 
den  and  Monk.  The  next  was  a  man  of  the  name  of 
John  Ferris. 

12.674.  What  is  Ferris  ? — ^I  think  he  is  a  shoeing 
smith. 

12.675.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Where  does  he  live  ?— 
He  is  described  as  of  Westgate  Street.  He  lives  down 
in  the  Island,  I  think.  He  had  been  many  times  to  the 
committee-room  about  his  vote,  and  I  pretty  well 
understood  what  his  meaning  was;  but  he  told  me  on 
the  day  of  the  nomination  that  if  he  did  not  get  his 
money  by  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  would  go 
to  the  other  party,  and  I  thought  it  desirable  to  secure 
him,  and  I  therefore  settled  it  with  him  that  evening. 

12.676.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ?— £10.  To 
a  son  of  his,  Charles  Ferris,  who  is  described  as  of 
Westgate  Street,  I  gave  5/.  Then  Greorge  Sterry  of 
Westgate  Street,  a  beerhouse  keeper,  said  the  other 
houses  were  having  their  houses  open  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  and  unless  I  would  give  him 
something  like  5/.  he  would  not  vote. 

12.677.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Is  he  a  freeman  ?— I 
think  he  is  a  householder. 

12.678.  In  what  parish  ? — St.  Nicholas  parish. 

12.679.  (Mr.  Welford.)  How  much  did  you  give 
him  ? — £5. 

12.680.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  was  the  next  ?— 
Jeremiah  Mann.     He  is  described  on  the  register,  I 

,  think,  as  of  St.  Catherine's  Knapp.  He  came  to  me 
the  evening  previous,  and  said  he  could  get  8/.  or 
8/.  10«.  for  his  vote  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  ; 
and  I  gave  him  10/.  to  secure  him. 

12.681.  You  are  giving  us  now  the  names  of  the 
men  to  whom  you  paid  money  on  the  evening  of  the 
nomination  ? — Yes.  Twice  I  canvassed  Ephraim 
Houldey  of  St.  Nicholas.  When  I  Arst  saw  him  and 
his  wife,  they  told  me  they  certainly  should  not  vote 
for  Mr.  Price  ;  they  said  they  had  a  disposition  for 
Sir  Robert  Carden,  and  they  wanted  to  split  their 
vote,  which  would  have  been  of  very  little  use  to 
Sir  Robert  Carden,  the  contest  being  really  between 
Sir  Robert  Carden  and  Mr.  Monk.  I  pressed  them 
very  much.  I  did  not  make  up  my  mind  to  settle 
with  them  at  first,  but  I  thought  I  should  lose  them, 
and  therefore  I  gave  her  9/. 

12.682.  That  was  the  wife  ?— The  wife.  The 
husband  was  present. 

12.683.  Who  was  the  next  ? —  John  Husbands,  in 
the  Southgate  Street.     I  gave  him  8/. 

12.684.  In  what  parish  ? — I  think  St.  Margaret's. 
I  think  there  is  some  little  explanation  due  to  Mr. 
Husbands  upon  that. 

12.685.  What  is  he  ? — ^A  salesman ;  a  clothes  sales- 
man. About  six  months  ago  (I  think  it  was)  previous 
to  the  election,  he  called  on  me,  to  say  that  he  had 
sustained  a  loss  by  damage  done  to  goods  in  his  shop 
by  some  flood  or  sudden  storm  which  he  considered 
the  parish  authorities  ought  to  make  good  to  him  ; 
and  he  stated  that  he  considered  his  loss  amounted 
to  102.  ;  that  he  had  made  application  to  the  authori- 
ties (I  understood  to  Mr.  Helps,  for  one)  ;  that  he 
could  only  get  5/.,  and  did  not  expect  he  should  get 
more.  He  said  he  thought  it  hard ;  and  asked  me 
to  interest  myself  to  get  it  for  him  ;  and  I  told  him 
I  would  try  to  do  so.  It  went  on,  and  I  did  nothing 
in  it.  He  afterwards  made  an  application  to  me  upon 
it ;  and  I  said  then,  that  I  would  see  into  it,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind  ;  but  it  struck  me,  knowing 
Mr.  Helps  so  well,  that  if  the  man  had  applied  to 
him,  and  he  had  said  he  would  give  him  nothing,  it 
would  be  of  no  use  for  me  to  see  him  about  it,  and 
therefore  I  did  not  name  the  matter  to  Mr.  Helps  ; 
but  I  said  I  thought  it  might  be  done  among  a  few  of 
us,  and  that  I  would  try  and  get  him  5/.  At  that 
time  the  election  was  not  in  contemplation.  I  should 
mention,  that  there  was  a  sura  of  3/.  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  due  to  him  for  the  use  of  his  rooms  at 
one  of  the  ward  elections,  and  which  I  had  promised 
him.  He  wished  his  rooms  to  be  engaged,  for  which 
he  was  to  have  3/. ;  but  the  rooms  were  never  en- 


gaged.   This  demand  that  he  had  agabst  me  for  ITJtWlUiWtk 
the  8/.  went  on  till  the  canvassing  ft^  the  election         — — 
commenced,  and  then  he  renewed  his  claim  upon  me    •*  ***'■  •*'•• 
for  the  8/.,  and  I  let  him  have  it.  

12.686.  Would  you  have  paid  him  that  8/.  if  it  had 

not  been  for  the  election  which  was  coming  on  ? 

With  regard  to  the  31. 1  certainly  should  have  paid 
him  that. 

12.687.  But  you  would  not  have  paid  him  the  5/.  ? 
— He  had  no  claim  upon  me  for  that  in  any  way, 
further  than  that  I  told  him  I  would  try  and  get  it 
for  him.  The  3/.  I  was  pledged  to  him  for,  and  I 
should  have  paid  him  that  under  any  circumstances. 

12.688.  Did  you  not  pay  him  either  the  8/.  or  a 
portion  of  it  for  his  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Carden  ? — 
He  would  not  vot«  for  us.  He  did  as  he  did  on  a 
former  occasion  ;  he  went  from  home. 

12.689.  Did  you  pay  him  the  money  or  any  portion 
of  it  to  prevent  him  from  voting  on  either  side  ?— 
I  cannot  say  I  did  not ;  I  would  not  say  I  did  not. 
I  paid  it  the  night  before,  and  asked  him  this  question. 
Would  he  go  from  home  ?  I  said,  "  I  suppose  yon 
will  go  from  home,  as  usual."  He  said,  "  That  will 
depend  on  circumstances."  He  said  he  did  not  know; 
whether  he  should  or  not.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
word  passed  about  his  vote  further  dian  that.  He 
has  told  me  since,  I  think,  that  he  named  it  to  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Hardwicke,  or  that  Mr,  Hardwicke  had 
said  something  to  him  upon  it ;  had  asked  him  whether 
he  got  his  money  from  the  Blues,  and  he  also  told 
me  that  Mr.  John  Wilton  knew  of  it,  and  requested 
him  to  let  him  take  his  deposition  in  writing  upon 
it,  which  he  said  he  had  refused  to  do. 

12.690.  With  regard  to  the  other  persons  you 
have  named,  did  you  give  the  several  sums  yon 
have  mentioned  to  them  for  their  votes  for  Sir  Robert 
Carden  ? — I  did. 

12.691.  You  paid  the  money  to  those  persons  on 
the  evening  of  the  nomination  day? — Late  in  the 
evening. 

12.692.  Now  as  to  those  yon  paid  on  the  day  of 
the  election  ? — ^AU  the  rest  are  persons  I  paid  in  the 
committee-room,  and  those  were  nearly  all  of  them 
persons  who  were  brought  to  me  by  some  person  or 
other. 

12.693.  Who  is  the  first  ?— The  first  is  Edwin 
Bourne  of  Water  Street. 

12.694.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — £8. 

12.695.  He  was  brought  to  you  by  whom  ? — I  will 
tell  you  all  that  passed  between  us.  He  came  to  me 
several  times.  He  had  not  promised.  His  politics,  if 
he  has  any,  I  should  say  are  decidedly  Conservative. 
He  had  never  voted  otherwise  than  Conservative  ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  man  ever  had  a  shilling 
for  his  vote  until  this  ocdasion  ;  he  told  me  so,  and 
I  do  not  think  he  had.  He  gave  me  his  reason.  He 
said  that  he  had  large  temptations  offered  to  him  ; 
that  he  knew  that  money  was  going  about,  and  he 
did  not  see  why  he  should  not  have  it  as  well  as 
others. 

12.696.  Is  he  a  freeman  ? — ^I  understand  he  is  a 
freeman. 

12.697.  Who  is  the  next  person  ? — Henry  Richard 
Bourne  of  Saint  Mar3r'8  Square. 

12.698.  Is  he  a  brother  of  Edwin  Bourne  ? — ^I  do 
not  think  he  is  ;  he  may  be  related. 

12.699.  Is  he  a  freeman? — ^Yes.  Henry  Richard 
Bourne,  John  Bourne  of  St.  Mary's  Square,  and 
William  Bourne  of  St.  Mary's  Square. 

12.700.  How  much  did  you  give  them  ? — Those 
three  men  were  brought  to  me  (I  should  not  know 
them  if  I  were  to  meet  them)  by  Mr.  Maysey,  and 
I  gave  them  8/.  each.  The  next  is  Thomas  Baylis 
of  Dean's  Walk,  St.  Katherine's. 

12.701.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — That  was 
a  man  who  was  brought  to  me  by  Mr.  Maysey  ;  he 
brought  him  to  me  in  the  committee-room. 

12.702.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — £10. 

12.703.  Who  was  the  next  ?— William  Bailey. 

12.704.  In  what  parish  does  he  live?— St.  Ni- 
cholas. 

Nn4 
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ff.K.WkiAtm.      12,705.  How  much  did  yon  pay  him  ? — £6. 

12,706.  Who  brought  him  ?— I  forget ;  1  almost 

10  Oct.  1889.    think  he  came  himeeU".    I  know  him  perfectly  well. 
Thomas  Butler  of  Westgate  Street ;  he  is  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas parish. 

12.707.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — £5. 

12.708.  Was  he  brought  to  you  by  any  person  ? — 
I  do  not  think  he  was.  Xhe  next  is  Henry  Brown- 
ing. He  is  the  man  you  referred  to  the  other  day 
when  yon  asked  me  whether  I  had  slipped  six 
sovereigns  into  his  pocket,  and  I  told  you  I  did  not, 
nor  did  1 1  but  Mr.  Ward  brought  him  to  me,  and 
he  had  6/.  He  promised  that  ho  would  vote  a 
plumper  for  Sir  Robert  Garden,  and  went  and  voted 
for  Price  and  Monk. 

12.709.  What  street  did  he  live  in  ? — Mercy  Place, 
he  is  described  to  be  of.     He  is  a  freeman. 

12.710.  The  next  ?— Benjamin  CooUe;  that  is  iu 
Westgate  Street. 

12.711.  How  much  to  him  ?— .£10. 

12.712.  Who  brought  him  ? — Some  one  brought 
him,  but  I  really  cannot  say  who.  He  is  described 
as  of  the  Island. 

12.713.  Who  is  the  next  pereon  ? — The  next  person 
is  George  William  Drinkwater.  He  is  described  as 
of  Barton  Street. 

12.714.  How  much  did  you  give  to  him  ? — £5 ; 
and  James  Drinkwater  of  the  back  of  Barton  Terrace. 

12.715.  By  whom  was  Drinkwater  brought? — 
The  two  Drinkwaters  were  brought  to  me,  I  think 
(but  I  am  not  certain),  by  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Haines. 

12.716.  (Mr.  Welford.)  How  much  did  you  give 
to  James  Drinkwater  ? — I  gave  5/.  each  to  the  two 
Drinkwaters. 

12,717..  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  is  Haines  ?— I  do 
not  know  ;  I  am  not  certain  whether  ho  was  the 
person,  but  I  knew  the  Drinkwaters  perfectly  well, 
and  I  gave  them  the  money. 

12.718.  What  is  the  Christian  name  of  Haines  ? — 
I  do  not  know  his  Christian  name. 

12.719.  What  is  he  ?— I  think  he  is  a  taUor. 

12.720.  Do  you  know  where  he  lives  ? — I  do  not. 
I  dare  say  I  can  get  that  information  for  you. 

12.721.  Now  the  next?— The  next  would  be 
Charles  Hatch.  I  believe  he  is  a  tailor.  I  do  not 
know  where  he  lives.  He  was  brought  to  me  by 
Mr.  Maysey. 

12.722.  Is  he  a  freeman? — He  b  a  freeman,  I 
believe. 

12.723.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ?— £10. 

12.724.  Now  the  next?— The  next  was  Jesse 
Hooper  of  Westgate  Street. 

12.725.  In  what  parish  ?— St.  Nicholas. 

12.726.  What  is  he  ? — I  think  he  is  a  marine  store 
dealer,  but  I  do  not  know. 

12.727.  How  much  did  you  give  to  him  ? — £8. 

12.728.  Who  brought  him  ?— He  came  to  me.  I 
knew  Hooper  very  well. 

12.729.  He  came  by  himself  ?— Yes  ;  he  was  not 
brought  by  anybody. 

12.730.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Is  Hatch  a  freeman  ?— 
He  is  a  householder. 

12.731.  {M".  Vaughan.)  How  much  did  he  get  ? 

12.732.  Now  the  next?— James  Hyctt  of  Alvin 
Street  in  the  parish  of  St  John.  There  were  three 
of  the  Hyetts.  There  was  Charles  Hyett  of  St.  Ca- 
therine, and  John  Hyett,  Alvin  Street,  and  James 
Henry  Hyett.  Those  three  were  brought  to  me  by 
Mr.  Maysey.  They  had  10/.  each  ;  and  the  father,  I 
understood,  had  two  pounds,  which  he  claimed  for 
expenses  in  going  to  Cardiff^  and  bringing  oue  of 
these  men  to  vote. 

12.733.  Which  is  the  father  ?— I  imderstand  it  is 
John  ;  I  believe  it  was  he. 

12.734.  Who  is  the  next?— Thomas  Knight  of 
Oxford  Street.  There  was  Thomas  Knight  and 
Henry  B.  Wingate  and  Francis  Wingate  ;  Henry 
B.  Wingate  of  Cross  Keys  Lane.  Those  three  men 
were  brought  to  me  by  Mr.  Ward,  and  at  his  request 


I  gave  them  10/.  each.    They  promised  to  plump,  and 
they  all  of  them  split  their  votes. 

12.735.  What  is  Francis  Wingate's  address  ?— He 
is  described  as  of  St.  Katherinc's.  They  are  all  free- 
men.    I  think  it  is  Frederick  instead  of  Francis. 

12.736.  Do  you  know  that  he  was  bribed  by  Jacobs 
for  6/.  ? — I  did  not  know  it  till  I  heard  it  stated  that 
he  had  heerx. 

12.737.  Did  they  split  for  Monk  ?— Yes,  I  think 
they  did  ;  they  all  of  them,  I  believe,  divided  their 
votes. 

12.738.  Who  was  the  next  ?— The  next  is  Thomas 
Knight  of  Quay  Street. 

12.739.  In  what  parish  ? — St.  Nicholas.  I  foi^t 
whether  he  came  himself,  or  whether  he  was  brought 
to  me  ;  I  knew  Irim  very  well.  I  gave  him  five 
sovereigns  ;  that  was  Thomas  Knight 

12.740.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Is  this  another  Thomas 
Knight  ? — Yes  ;  this  is  a  man  living  in  Quay  Street. 

12.741.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Now  the  next? — John 
Lake  of  Ashleworth.  I  quite  forget  who  brought 
that  man  to  me  ;  somebody  did.  I  knew  him,  and  I 
had  seen  him  several  times  on  the  canvass.  He  came 
to  me  several  times,  always  wanting  money ;  but  I 
never  told  him  that  I  should  give  him  any  directly  ; 
he  began  by  stating,  first  of  all,  that  he  should 
have  been  very  willing  to  vote  for  5/.,  but  that  he 
could  have  had  8/. ;  that  he  had  been  ofiered  it  by 
the  other  party  ;  and  at  last  he  got  up,  and  said  he 
had  been  offered  10/.  by  the  other  party,  and  I  gave 
10/.  in  the  committee-room. 

12.742.  Is  he  a  freeman  ?— I  believe  he  is. 

12.743.  He  came  by  himself,  did  he  ? — I  am  not 
quite  certain.  I  had  seen  him  very  frequently  at 
the  committee-room  during  the  canvas  ;  I  should 
think  he  came  half  a  dozen  times. 

12.744.  Who  was  the  next  ?— William  Loyd  of 
Littleworth. 

12.745.  Is  he  a  freeman  ? — ^A  householder. 

12.746.  How  much  did  you  give  to  him  ? — £8. 

12.747.  Who  brought  him  to  you  ? — I  do  not  think 
he  was  brought  by  anybody. 

12.748.  Who  was  the  next  ? — Joseph  Lodge  of 
Lady  Belle  Gate. 

12.749.  In  what  parish?— St.  Mary-le-Crypt. 

12.750.  How  much  did  you  pay  him  ? — £4. 

12.751.  By  whom  was  he  brought  ? — I  would  not 
be  positive.  I  could  not  charge  my  memory.  It 
is  utterly  impossible  to  be  distinct  as  to  the  people 
who  brought  these  voters  ;  I  give  you  the  infor- 
mation as  far  as  I  can. 

12.752.  Well  ?— Matthew  Matthews  of  Littleworth. 

12.753.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — £5, 

12.754.  Was  he  brought  to  you  by  any  one  ? — ^He 
was  not.  He  came  to  me  on  several  occasions,  and 
came  to  me  that  morning. 

12.755.  Now  the  next  ? — ^Hcnry  Meadows  of 
Westgate  Street. 

12.756.  How  much  ?— £4. 

12.757.  Was  he  brought  by  anybody  ?— No,  he 
was  not. 

12.758.  Now  the  next? — Thomas  Meadows  of 
Hare  Lane.  I  think  that  is  in  St.  John's  ;  whether 
he  was  brought  to  me  by  Mr.  Maysey  or  not  I  do 
not  know  ;  I  would  not  be  positive  about  it. 

12.759.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — £5. 

12.760.  Now  the  next?— Thomas  Miles  of  the 
Stonehouse  Station.  That  man  called  on  me  at  my 
office,  I  should  think  a  week  or  nine  days  previous 
to  the  election,  to  thank  me  for  some  little  kindness 
I  had  done  him  independently  of  the  election,  and 
he  said  he  should  feel  a  disposition  to  serve  me  by 
giving  a  vote  for  Sir  Bobert  Garden,  but  that  he 
must  vote  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and 
that  he  would  give  me  one  vote,  for  which  I  thanked 
him,  and  thought  that  there  it  would  have  ended. 
I  said,  "  Of  course  you  will  vote  for  Mr.  Price  ; "  and 
he  said  he  should,  but  that  he  should  vote  for  the 
two  ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day  he 
came  to  me,  and  told  me  he  could  have  very  large 
sums  on  the  other  side  of  the  question;  that  he 
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ghonld  be  very  glad  to  serve  me,  but  that  nnless  I 
wonld  give  him  5/.  he  could  not  vote,  I  yielded, 
and  gave  him  the  5/. ;  but  I  see  by  the  polling 
that  he  went  and  voted  on  the  other  side. 

12.761.  You  gave  him  5/.  ?— I  did. 

12.762.  Now  the  next?— The  next  is  Charles 
Tombs  of  Dockham,  a  freeman. 

12.763.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — £5. 

.  12,764.  With  regard  to  that  Miles,  did  he  come 
of  himself  or  was  he  brought  to  you  ? — He  came 
of  himself ;  he  could  not  have  been  brought  by  any* 
body,  because  he  called  on  me  at  my  house. 

12.765.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  I  think  he  said  he  was 
canvassed  at  the  station  at  Stonehouse  by  some 
gentleman ;  were  you  the  person  that  canvassed 
him  there  ? — No  ;  I  only  saw  him  on  the  two  occa- 
sions I  tell  you  of  Vith  regard  to  this  election. 
He  came  to  me  at  my  office,  and  I  saw  no  more  of 
him  till  the  day  of  the  polling. 

12.766.  Did  he  come  by  himself  ? — ^I  think  he  did. 

12.767.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Now  the  next  ? — Henry 
James  Wilkins  of  Mercy  Place. 

12.768.  A  freeman  ? — A  freeman.  Whether  Mr. 
Ward  or  Mr.  Maysey  brought  him  I  do  not  know ; 
I  think  it  was  either  one  or  the  other. 

12.769.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — £5. 

12.770.  Who  was  the  next  ?— Alfred  Allen  of 
St.  Mary's  Square.  He  was  brought  to  me  by  a 
person  named  Henry  Rea.  He  told  me  be  had  been 
ofiered  8/.,  and  that  he  would  not  vote  unless  he 
had  10/.,  and  I  gave  him  the  10/. 

12.771.  In"  what  parish  is  that  ? — St.  Mary-le- 
Lode. 

12.772.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  How  much  did  he  get? 
—£  10.  Then  there  is  a  person  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
Dom.  I  gave  him  the  money  at  the  committee-room. 
I  gave  him  4/.,  but  I  certainly  did  not  give  it  him 

'  for  his  vote,  nor  did  he  ask  me  for  it  for  his  vote  ; 
it  passed  through  my  hands. 

12.773.  What  did  you  give  it  him  for  ?-  He  had 
been  employed  by  me  from  the  commencement  of 
the  canvass  to  the  end  of  it.  I  gave  him  the  money 
on  the  morning  of  the  election,  but  it  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  his  vote.  He  asked  me  if  I 
would  give  him  the  4/.,  and  I  did,  but  it  was  not  in 
consideration  of  his  vote. 

12.774.  What  was  it  for  7 — He  had  been  employed 
by  me  to  watch  voters  ;  that  was  his  principal  em- 
ployment. I  had  put  him  to  watch  certain  voters 
in  a  certtun  district. 

12.775.  Where  does  he  live  ? — ^I  think  in  the 
Island. 

12.776.  In  what  parish  is  Thomas  Dom  ? — St. 
Nicholas. 

12.777.  Just  call  over  the  names  and  amounts  ?— > 
Edwin  Bourne  8/.,  Henry  Richard  Bourne  8/., 
William  Bourne  8/.,  Thomas  Baylis  10/.,  William 
Bailey  6/.,  Thomas  Butler  5/.,  Henry  Browning  6/., 
Benjamin  Cooke  10/.,  the  two  Drinkwaters  5/.  each, 
Charles  Hatch  10/.,  Jesse  Hooper  8/.,  James  Charles 
Hyett  10/.,  John  Henry  Hyett  10/.,  and  John  Hyett 
again  10/.  and  his  expenses  21.,  Thomas  Knight  10/., 
John  Lake  10/. 

12.778.  There  are  two  Wingates  you  have  given 
us  ? — ^Yes  ;  10/.  each  ;  Thomas  Knight  5/.,  John 
Lake  10/. 

12.779.  I  think  you  said  Thomas  ?— I  think  it  is 
John.  There  is  only  one  Lake  of  Ashleworth. 
William  Lloyd  of  Littleworth  8/.,  Joseph  Lodge  4/., 
Matthew  Matthews  5/.,  Henry  Meadows  4/.,  Thomas 
Meadows  51.,  Thomas  Miles  5/.,  Charles  Tomes  o/., 
Henry  James  Wilkins  5/.,  Alfred  Allen  10/.  Yoo 
have  got  Thomas  Dorn  4/. ;  that  exhausts  my  list, 
except  one  person,  a  person  named  Henry  Castle, 
and  I  will  explain  to  you,  if  you  please,  exactly  how 
it  occurred. 

12.780.  Did  you  pay  these  different  sums  of  money 
to  the  persons  whose  names  you  have  mentioned 
for  their  votes  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — All,  except 
Dorn.  I  did  not  consider  the  payment  of  money  to 
him  a  pa3rment  for  his  vote  at  all. 


12.781.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  does  Castle  live?  H.K.WISAarn. 
— In  Westgate  Street.  

12.782.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)     What  do  you  say  about    10  Oct  1859. 
him  ? — ^He  came  to  me,  I  should  think  it  was  a  fort-      ^^-^— " 
night  before  the  election,  and  asked  me  if  I  would 

lend  him  10/.  He  said  he  wanted  it  for  a  payment 
which  he  was  anxious  to  make,  and  he  said  he 
would  repay  me  if  I  would  let  him  have  it.  His 
wife  came  to  me  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, — I  did 
not  promise  him, — his  wife  came  in  a  few  days, 
and  said  her  husband  wanted  the  money  very  ba-Jy, 
and  hoped  I  would  lend  it  to  him.  Upon  that  I 
lent  him  the  10/.,  and  received  a  receipt  for  it.  I 
am  free  to  admit  that  I  paid  that  money  out  of  the 
fund  of  1,000/.  I  did  so  afterwards,  though  I  did 
not  at  the  time.  Whether  it  may  hie  considered  a 
loan,  nothing  being  said  about  the  vote,  I  do  not 
know. 

12.783.  You  paid  that  to  Castle  or  his  wife,  for 
Castle's  vote,  did  you  not  ? — ^I  could  not  say  I  did 
or  did  not ;  it  is  a  very  nice  question  to  decide  upon. 
It  is  very  likely  that  if  I  had  not  lent  the  money 
he  would'  not  have  voted.  I  think  that  very  likely, 
but  I  should  not  like  to  say  he  would  not. 

12.784.  What  was  the  intention  in  your  mind 
at  the  time,  or  what  was  your  motive  when  you 
lent  the  money  ? — I  did  not  mean  to  run  any  risk 
with  my  own  money  for  it,  I  must  confess.  .1  did 
not  mean  to  lend  the  money  out  of  my  own  funds. 

12,786.  You  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  success  of  Sir  Robert  Garden,  did  you  not  ? — 
Well,  I  would  not  say  I  did  not ;  still  I  have  no 
doubt  I  can  sue  him  for  it ;  and  make  him  pay  me. 
I  took  his  receipt  for  it. 

12.786.  Probably  he  would  come  forward  and  say 
that  the  money  was  given  to  him  for  his  vote  ? — 
Let  him,  if  he  chooses. 

12.787.  What  is  his  Christian  name?- — Henry  Castle. 

12.788.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  the  sums  you  have 
given  us  make  a  total  of  884/.  out  of  the  1,000/.  ? — 
I  make  it  893/.  4«.  Then  there  is  a  further  sum  of 
9/.  12«.  Ad.  which  I  paid  to  James  Meredith,  I  think 
by  Mr.  Ward.  I  think  Mr.  Ward  came  to  me  for 
it,  for  an  account  that  was  due  to  him.  lie  keeps  a 
public  house.  There  were  some  refreshments  had 
there  amounting  to  9/.  12«.  4</.,  and  I  gave  Mr.  Ward 
that  amount. 

12.789.  Was  that  at  the  last  election  ?— I  did  that 
on  the  day  of  the  polling.  The  man  bad  polled  before, 
and  wanted  his  account  paid. 

12.790.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  is  the  house  ?— 
The  Star. 

12.791.  I  make  that  912/.  odd?— I  think  I  must 
have  miscast  it ;  I  do  not  make  it  quite  so  much. 
I  make  it,  with  the  9/.  12«.  4d.,  altogether,  out  of  the 
the  1,000/.,  893/.  12«.  Ad. 

12.792.  That  would  be  the  case  if  you  omit  the 
money  paid  to  Dorn.  If  you  include  Dorn's  money 
it  is  4/.  more  ? — I  do  not  include  that,  certainly. 
With  regard  to  the  balance  of  106/.,  I  cannot  give 
you  any  account  whatever  of  it.  I  hav^  gone  over 
the  list  from  beginning  to  end,  and  looked  at  it  very 
carefully,  with  Mr.  Maysey  and  Mr.  Word,  and  I 
cannot  make  out  who  had  it,  but  that  it  went  on  the 
day  of  the  election  and  for  the  purposes  of  bribery 
I  can  most  positively  state.  I  think  it  very  doubtful 
whether  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  give  any  further 
information  with  r^ard  to  who  bad  it. 

12.793.  You  cannot  give  any  account  of  the 
balance  ? — I  cannot,  etcept  that  it  did  go  for  that 
purpose. 

12.794.  That  is  to  say  it  went  for  the  purpose  of 
bribery  ? — It  did  most  certainly. 

12.795.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  pay  it  in  the 
committee-room  before  ten  o'clock  ? — I  should  think 
it  was  ail  gone  then.  I  was  at  home,  I  believe,  before 
eleven. 

12.796.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Having  taken  the  whole 
of  the  money  there,  you  know  it  was  all  expended  in 
that  room  ? — It  was,. because  I  kept  it  quite  distinct 
from  my  own  money.    I  never  touched  my  own 
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B.K.WStlM*.  taoney,  except  during  the  canrass,  when  I  htA'  not 
— —  received  enongh  from  Mr.  Lovegmove. 
10  Oct  18»«.  12^797.  (jHfr.  Vaughan.)  After  you  had  received 
the  1,000/;  you  did  not  touch  your  own  money  ? — 
No,  because  my  canvass  account  had  ceased,  and  I 
Icept  the  money  always  quite  distinct.  I  should  tell 
you,  there  was  a  man  named  Henry  Rea  or  Jsmes 
Reift,  I  do  not  know  which  ;  he  is  described  as  of  St. 
Nicholas  parish  ;  he  came  to  me  into  the  committee- 
room,  and  wanted  very  badly  for  me  to  give  him  lOi. 
He  said  he  had  been  offered  8/.  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  I  never  intended  from  the  moment 
he  came  to  give  him  a  farthing,  for  I  partly  suspected 
who  he  was,  but  he  hung  about  the  room,  and  I 
could  not  get  rid  of  him  for  a  long  time,  wishing  me 
to  give  him  10/.  I  gave  him  nothing.  He  voted 
f^ainst  us.  Hfe  evidently  came  there  trying  to  get 
10/.  from  us. 

12,796.  Is  that  the  man  who  you  say  Itrought  a 
voter  ? — ^No  ;  that  is  another  person  ;  it  is  the  same 
name.  He  told  me  that  he  had  had  8/.  offered  for 
his  vote  by  the  other  side,  and  that  he  would  vote 
for  us  if  I  would  give  him  10/. ;  but  I  did  not  give 
him  the  10/. 

12.799.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  have  endea- 
voured by  every  means  in  your  power  to  ascertain 
in  what  way  you  expended  the  other  106/.,  and  that 
you  have  failed  to  do  so  ? — I  have  ;  I  have  devoted 
at  least  24  hours  to  it,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
persons  I  have  mentioned. 

12.800.  In  your  last  examination  you  said  you 
were  located  on  the  morning  of  the  polling  in  a  room 
to  whicli  the  voters  who  came  for  money  had  access  ? 
—Yes. 

12.801.  Who  were  the  persons  that  came  into  the 
Toom  between  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
polling  day  and  ten  ? — ^I  should  think  the  persons 

'  I  have  named  ;  I  should  think  no  others.  I  avoided 
having  anybody  come  near  me  ;  I  wanted  to  be  kept 
away  from  them  as  much  as  I  could. 

12.802.  Do  you  mean  that  no  persons  of  your  own 
party  came  to  you  ? — Yes  ;  Mr.  Taynton  brought  me 
the  state  of  the  poll  frequently,  and  Mr.  Ward  and 
Mr.  Maysey  were  with  me  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
time.  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  give  you  the 
information  I  have  now  given  you  if  they  had  not 
been  there. 

12.803.  But  were  there  any  others  there  who  had 
•taken  an  active  part  in  the  election? — I  do  not  recollect 
anybody. 

12.804.  There  were  voters  who  were  brought 
there  by  persons  you  do  not  remember  ? — They  may 
have  come  with  them,  but  the  moment  the  voters 
were  done  with  they  went  away.  I  do  not  know  any- 
body besides  those  I  have  mentioned. 

12.805.  How  came  those  voters  to  come  to  you 
who  you  say  came  by  themselves  ? — I  believe  it  was 
very  well  known  what  room  I  was  in.  I  do  not 
think  there  was  any  disguise  about  that. 

12.806.  They  did  not  come  by  any  previous 
arrangement  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

12.807.  Is  the  sum  of  which  you  have  spoken  the 
whole  amount  that  you  had  in  your  possession  on  that 
day  ? — It  is  the  whole  amount  I  had  during  the  whole 
election  for  any  purposes  connected  with  bribery ; 
every  shilling. 

12.808.  You  do  not  consider  that  any  portion  of 
the  170/.  that  you  paid  before  the  day  of  nomination 
was  applicable  to  or  was  devoted  to  the  purpose  of 
bribery  ? — No  ;  I  kept  it  perfectly  distinct.  I  will 
give  you  an  account  of  how  I  disposed  of  it,  as  nearly 
as  I  can. 

12.809.  Have  you  the  list  of  the  messengers  that 
we  were  to  have  put  in  to-day  ? — ^I  did  not  tmder- 
take  to  bring  a  list  of  the  messengers.  I  know  no 
more  of  the  messengers  than  yourselves. 

12.810.  Can  you  say  in  what  way  the  170/.  was 
'       expended  ? — Yes. 

12.811.  How  do  you  account  for  it  ? — I  will  hand 
you  in  that  account,  if  you  please  {handing  a  paper 
to  the  Comtmssioners). 


12.812.  Did  you  make  out  this' acconnt  yourself  ?: 
—I  did, 

12.813.  It  conies  to  150/.  altogether  ?  ~  Yes.  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  on  that  account 
19/.  18«.  6(/.  I  have  a  balance  in  hand  that  I  am 
indebted  to  him  for.  I  kept  the  account  daily.  I 
generally  put  into  my  jtocket  so  much  money  in  the 
morning,  and  the  next  momidg  I  took  stock  ;  Uiat  w^s 
the  only  account  I  did  keep.  As  to  keeping  accounts 
at  elections,  it  is  utterly  impossible  almost  to  do  so. 

'  12,814.  I  think  you  can  supply  uh  with  a  list  of 
public  houses  with  respect  to  which  claims  have 
been  sent  in  ? — I  can  {producing  it). 

12.815.  How  have  you  made  that  list  out  ?— It  is 
made  out  fVom  accounts  that  have  been  sent  in 
to  me. 

13.816.  Is  it  a  list  of  thetlaims  sent  in  to  you  ? — 
Yes. 

12.817.  Which  claims  are  still  unpaid  ? — ^They  are 
still  unpaid.  ' 

12.818.  Just  read  the  names  of  the  public  houses 
and  the  amounts  ? — Mr.  John  Grrowtage  of  the  Boo& 
Hall  22/.  6«.  3d.  John  Mann  of  the  Victoria  21.  3». 
William  Tandy  of  the  Rising  Sun  36/.  John  Tew 
of  the  City  Arms  4/.  8».  James  Westbury,  Eating- 
house  keeper,  9#.  John  Hanman,  G-rocer,  half-a- 
crown. 

12.819.  I  asked  you  for  the  public  houses.*  You 
may  pass  that  over  ? — ^Nathan  Cotton,  a  beer  and 
cider  house  keeper,  3/.  Mrs.  Maysey  of  the  Globe  2/. 
Mr.  William  Watkins  of  the  Cross  Keys  Lane  1 1  l.2s.5d. 
William  Lawrence  of  the  Crown  3/.  13».  4d.  Wil- 
liam Hall  of  Alvin  Street  41. 

12.820.  Is  he  a  beerhouse  keeper  or  a  publican  ? 
— I  think  he  is  a  beerhouse  keeper.  George  Giles 
of  thte  Worcester  Arras  21.  12«.  9d.  Joseph  Roberts, 
a  beerhouse  keeper  in  the  Westgate  Street  some- 
where, but  where  I  do  not  know,  4/.  2s.  6d.  Mrs. 
Smith,  who  keeps  a  public  house  called  the  Bell  in 
Lower  Barton  Sti'eet,  3/.  16«.  John  Growtage  of  the 
Booth  HaH,  a  ftjrther  bill  for  horse  hire,  I  think.  1 
suppose  you  will  omit  that.  That  is  ISs.  only  ;  it  is 
for  the  hire  of  horses.  Isaac  James  of  the  Talbot 
3/.  7».  6d.  John  Fewins  of  Birdlip  17«.  8rf.  Wil- 
liam Roberts,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  sign 
to  his  house,  3/.  3s. 

12.821.  Is  he  a  beer-shop  keeper  ? — ^No  ;  he  has  a 
spirit  licence.  Anne  Turk,  New  Inn,  17/.  15». 
Mrs.  Goreley  of  the  Wellington  51.  15*.  6d.  John 
Smart  of  the  Falcon  64/.  16*.  7rf.  Henry  Pearce  of 
the  Green  Dragon  6/.  1«.  8rf.  John  Dowding  of  the 
White  Hart  51.  9s.  6d.  John  Tew  of  the  City  Arms 
(I  suppose  that  is  a  second  account ;  you  had  better 
take  it  so,  as  I  have  got  it  in  this  list,  at  any  rate,) 
6/.  15.  Mrs.  Gainey  of  the  Pilot  14/.  16*.  6d.  George 
Jenkins  of  the  Bolt  Inn  8/.  10s.  4d.  William  Hoi- 
tham  of  the  Spread  Eagle  8/.  5s.  6d.  William  More- 
ton  of  the  Horse  and  Groom  (that  is  a  beer-house) 
3/.  10s.  Thomas  Brewer  of  the  Hope  13/.  17s.  2d. 
And  I  do  not  know  how  this  comes ;  here  is  James 
Gainey,  for  travelling  expenses  ;  that  would  not  have 
to  do  with  public  houses. 

12.822.  How  much  is  that  for  travelling  expenses  ? 
— £5  15s. 

12,828.  Is  that  a  son  of  Mrs.  Gainey  of  the  Pilot  ? 
— I  do  not  know  ;  I  believe  it  is  ;  I  do  not  know  him 
nor  the  woman  either  ;  I  am  told  it  is  her  husband  ; 
whether  it  is  her  son  or  husband  I  cannot  tell  yon. 

12.824.  Are  there  any  others? — Those  are  the 
whole. 

12.825.  What  do  you  make  the  grand  total  of  that  ? 
—£269  6».  lOd. 

12.826.  When  were  those  claims  sent  in  to  yon 
first  ? — Thsy  have  all  of  them  been  sentin  since  the 
election. 

12.827.  Within  what  period  since  the  election  were 
they  sent  in  ? — ^I  should  think  some  of  them  within  a 
month  of  it ;  but  when  these  came  to  me  I  took  very 
little  notice  of  them  ;  I  threw  them  altogether,  and 
did  not,  until  within  the  last  few  days,  look  into 
them. 
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12.828.  May  the  CSonunissionerB  take  it  that  those 
various  claims  were  sent  in  to  jon  within  a  month 
after  the  election  ? — Not  all  of  than. 

12.829.  But  the  greater  portion  of  them  ? — The 
greater  portion  of  them  were  sent  in,  I  should  think, 
vrithin  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

12.830.  Did  yon  communicate  to  Mr.  Lovegrove 
that  such  claims  had  been  sent  in  ? — I  communicated 
to  Mr.  Lovegrove  that  a  good  many  claims  were  being 
sent  in  to  me,  but  I  assure  you  I  never  looked  at 
them. 

12.831.  Did  you  communicate  to  him  that  a  great 
many  claims  had  been' sent  ia  to  you  for  monies 
claimed  by  publicans  to  be  due  to  them  ? — Yes.  I 
think  that  a  great  many  of  these  accounts  might  have 
gone  into  the  auditor's  account,  from  what  I  know  of 
tiiem.  A  great  many  of  them  were  incurred  by  myself 
and  Mr.  Taynton,  and  persons  who  were  about  the  com- 
mittee-room, who  went  to  these  places  to  dinner,  rather 
than  gcrliome,  for  the  sake  of  getting  back  to  the  com- 
mittee-room in  a  body,  so  that  we  should  not  disperse  ; 
and  for  a  long  wiiile  we  hesitated  whether  we  should 
not  pay  for  ourselves. 

12.832.  However,  you  determuted  not  to  do  that  ? — 
We  did  not  do  it.  There  are  very  few  exceptions  to 
that,  except  as  to  the  larger  amounts  ;  the  larger 
amounts  we  had  nothing  to  do  with. 

'  12,833.  Before  the  account  was  ntade  np-  that  was 
eent  in  to  the  election  auditor,  were  you  consulted 
with  regard  to  it  ? — Not  at  all. 

12,834.  Were  you  consulted  at  all  with  regard  to 
the  supplementary  aocoont  which  has  been  handed  in 
by  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  have  never 
been  consulted  with  regard  to  any  account  what- 
ever. 

12,^85.  Your  committee-room  was  at  th»  house  of 
a  Mr.  Yick,  was  it  not  ? — Our  committee  room,  until 
about  two  days  before  the  polling,  was  at  Mr.  Vick's  ; 
about  two  days  before  the  polling  it  was  removed  from 
there  ;  on  the  polling  day  It  was  not  there ;  the  house 
'was  too  small ;  the  committee-rooms  were  within 
about  two  doors  of  each  other. 

12.836.  I  see  there  is  a  charge  of  16/.  I5t.  for  that ; 
was  that  by  agreement  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

12.837.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that  ? — I 
do  not. 

12,838.'  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  was  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whose  house  you  went  on  the  day  of  the 
polling  ? — They  were  both  void  houses.  They  wMe 
taken  for  the  occasion. 

12.839.  Was  there  a  number  to  the  house  1-^—1  can- 
not tell  yon.  They  were  very  nearly  opposite  to  where 
we  are  now. 

12.840.  Were  they  the  same  committee-rooms  that 
yon  had  in  1857  ? — One  of  them  was ;  that  which  we 
had  on  the  polling  day  ;  it  is  a  very  large  house. 

12.841.  It  has  a  back  way,  I  suppose  ? — It  has. 

12.842.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  There  is  a  charge  for  Mr. 
Thomas  Eycott  for  rent  and  furniture  2X1.  ;  do  yon 
know  anything  of  that  ? — I  do  not. 

12.843.  Were  you  not  anxious  to  discover  some 
quiet  place  to  which  voters  might  be  sent  ?— No. 
There  was  a  place  that  one  man  wished  to  be  sent  to, 
to  get  out  of  the  way  ;  that  was  Frog  Mill. 

12.844.  Did.  you  not  tnqaire  whether  any  qniet 
place  could  be  found  to  which  voters  might  be  sent? 
— ^I  am  not  aware  that  I  did.  I  know  Frog  Mill  was 
suggested,  and  I  do  not  think  we  had  any  occasion 
for  any  other  place. 

12.845.  I  see  here  is  a  charge,  "Mr.  Williams, 
Frog  Mill,  refreshments,  &c  for  voters  21.  \2».  6d.  "? 
— Yes ;  I  think  that  was  on  the  occasion  of  some 
voters  wishing  to  be  sent  there. 

12.846.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  persons  who 
desired  to  be  sent  to  that  quiet  place  ? — I  forget  the 
man's  name  ;  there  was  one  man,  I  think. 

12.847.  Do  you  think  that  the  charge  of  2Ll2s.6d. 
applies  to  refreshments  for  one  voter  ?~-When  a 
voter  is  sent  to  a  place  there  is  generally -some  one 
sent  to  take  care  of  him,  lest  he  should  escape. 

.    12,848.  Is  that  the  case  when  a  man  is  a«nt  at  hia 
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own  request  ?— I  know  that  on  these  occasions  you  .  HJC.  WhUiifK 
do  not  send  them  by  themselves. 

12.849.  If  a  man  wishes  to  be  sent  to  a  quiet  place, 
to  avoid  the  importunities  of  other  parties,  does  he 
require  to  have  somebody  sent  with  him  to  take  care 
of  him  ? — If  he  is  a  weak  infirm  man  he  migl^  be 
stolen  if  there  was  not  somebody  to  take  care  of  hinu 

12.850.  Was  the  person  to  whom  you  refor  a  weitk 
infirm  man  who-requited  to  be  taken  care  of? — I  do 
not  recollect  at  pijesent. 

12.851.  But  there  was  only  one  person,  you  say  ? — 
I  think  there  was  only  one.  I  am  endeavouring  to 
recollect  who  it  was.  I  think  I  can  tell  you ;  I  think 
it  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Knight  of  one  of  the 
hospitals. 

12.852.  Is  that  on^  of  the  persons  to  whom  yon 
had  paid  money  ? — No,  it  is  not ;  I  know  he  had  been 
endeavoured  to  be  taken  away,  at  least  we  suspected 
so,  and  that  he  went  to  this  place. 

12.853.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Do  yoa  know  how  he 
voted  ? — For  Garden,  I  tiunk  ;  I  am  not  positive. 

12.854.  {Mr.  Vauffhan.)  And  he  went  there  at 
your  suggestion  ? — ^I  will  not  disgnise  ike  faet ;  it 
was  so. 

12.855.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Or  rather  we  may  say  he 
was  taken  there  at  your  suggestion  ? — He  was  taken 
there  at  my  suggestion. 

12.856.  To  whom  did  yon  intrust  him  ? — ^1  think 
Curtis  went  with  him  part  of  the  way,  and  Cnrtis's 
son,  if  I  recollect  right  ;  he  went  very  willingly,  and 
was  rather  glad  to  go. 

12.857.  And  therefore  he  required  two  persons  to 
take  care  of  him  ? — Two  persons  were  not  with  him  ; 
one  person  was  with  him,  Cnrtis's  son  ;  two  went 
with  him  to  the  place,  but  one  returned. 

12.858.  The  publicans  who  sent  in  olfums  have 
sent  in  those  claims  for  refreshments,  I  suppose,  that 
were  supplied  to  the  voters  or  persons  in  the  interest 
of  Sir  Robert  Carden  ? — ^I  cimnot  tell  how  they  were 
supplied. 

12.859.  Have  you  not  got  the  particnlars? — No. 
They  say  it  is  for  refreshments,  but  it  is  in  a  lump  ;  it 
is  not  in  detail. 

12.860.  Is  it  for  refreshments  supplied  to  voters? 
—Yes. 

12.861.  To  whom  are  the  bills  made  out  ? — The 
bills  are  made  out  to  Sir  Robert  Carden. 

12.862.  Yon  gave  authority,  did  you  not,  to  many 
of  these  people  to  open  their  houses  ? — ^No,  certainly 
not.  I  do  not  know  an  instance  of  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  checked  it. 

12.863.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  give 
authority  to  any  of  those  parties  whose  names  you 
have  mentioned  to  supply  refreshments  to  canvassing 
parties  ?^A11  those  I  did  ;  the  principal  of  those 
where  we  dined  ;  but  if  you  ask  me  whether  I  gave 
orders  for  any  houses  to  be  opened,  I  say  no. 

12.864.  Did  you  give  orders  to  any  person  to 
supply  refreshments  gratuitously  to  voters  and  can- 
vassers in  the  interest  of  Sir  Robert  Carden  ? — Only 
on  a  particular  day  ;  not  generally.  Suppose  we  dined 
at  a  particular  house,  as  to-day,  I  have  told  them  to 
provide  a  dinner  for  a  certain  number. 

12.865.  If  you  dined  at  a  particular  house  as  to-day 
you  would  have  given  an  order  to  the  publican  to 
supply  a  dinner  fbr  a  certain  number  of  persons  ? — To 
get  a  dinner  ready  for  me  and  some  one  else  at  a  certain 
hour  on  Aat  day,  and  a  certain  number  attended,  and 
there  it  ended. 

12.866.  Do  you  represent  to  the  Commissioners 
that  the  total  sum  you  have  given  us  as  the  amount 
of  these  bills  relates  to  refreshments  supplied  to  you 
and  your  friends  ? — Certainly  not.  There  are  two 
very  large  amounts  to  be  taken  ofF  to  begin  with. 

12.867.  There  is  641.  10«.,  the  amount  of  John 
Smart^s  bill ;  did  you  not  give  him  authority  to  open 
his  house  ? — ^I  did  not 

12.868.  Were  you  in  court  when  Smart  gave  his 
evidence  ? — I  was  not. 

12,868.  Have  you  heard  what  evidence  he  did 
give  ? — ^I  told  him  he  must  by  no  means  do  it.    He 
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told  me  there  was  a  bill  of  30/.  run  up  ;  and  I  told 
him  he  had  no  authority  to  do  it ;  none  whatever. 

12.870.  Do  you  say  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  canvassing  you  did  not  tell  Smart  to  supply  re- 
freshments to  voters  ? — A  man  came  to  me  very 
early  in  the  canvass,  and  wanted  to  see  me.  He  said 
there  was  drinking  going  on  at  Smart's,  and  that 
they  woidd  not  let  him  have  any.  I  went  to  Smart, 
and  told  him  by  no  means  to  let  them  have  it.  There 
were  a  good  many  people  there  ;  and  Smart  said,  "  I 
suppose  I  may  let  these  people  have  it."  I  said,  "  As 
they  are  here  you  may  let  them  have  it,  but  go  no 
farther." 

12.871.  Do  you  consider  that  such  persons  as 
Stamper  and  Maysey  were  authorized  to  take  voters 
to  public-houses  for  refreshments  ? — Stamper  had  no 
authority  from  me  to  do  it.  He  had  no  authority  to 
run  up  any  bill  anywhere. 

12.872.  He  was  one  of  your  paid  canvassers  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  he  was.     I  did  not  pay  him. 

12.873.  He  was  one  of  your  active  canvassers,  was 
he  not  ? — He  was. 

12.874.  And  Maysey  was,  too  ?— Yes,  Maysey  was 
also ;  but  I  gave  no  authority  to  anybody  to  go  to  , 
public  houses.     Grenerally    speaking,  you    will    see 
that  where  anything  was  done  I  paid  for  it. 

12.875.  Do  you  mean  to  assert  that  that  claim  of 
John  Smart's  of  64/.  is  a  claim  on  you  on  the  part  of 
Sir  Robert  Garden  which  you  are  not  prepared  to 
pay  ? — Certainly. 

12.876.  Or  any  portion  of  it  ? — As  far  as  I  gave 
the  order  the  day  I  was  there  I  would  admit  it ;  but 
I  do  not  admit  the  claim  as  to  anything  else,  nor  do 
I  know  any  one  els  who  would  admit  it. 

12.877.  You  were  at  John  Smart's  yourself?—! 
may  have  gone  there  twice  ;  I  may  have  gone  there 
when  I  have  been  canvassing.  Some  man,  I  remem- 
ber, came  to  me,  and  said  that  some  drink  had  been 
refused  to  hun,  and  I  went  up  to  Smart's,  and  told 
him  he  must  not  let  the  people  have  any  drink  at  all 
without  some  order.  He  said, "  There  are  these  people 
here ;"  and  I  think  he  showed  me  some  in  the  kitchen ; 
not  vaxaj.  I  said,  "  You  may  let  them  have  a  little, 
but  you  must  not  let  it  go  on." 

12.878.  This  is  a  claim,  you  say,  which  is  not  ad- 
mitted by  you.  What  reason  Is  there  why  that  claim 
should  have  been  excluded  from  both  the  accounts 
which  have  been  sent  in  ?  There  is  the  account 
which  was  sent  in  to  the  election  auditor  and  the 
supplementary  account,  and  neither  of  those  accounts 
contains  any  mention  of  this  claim  made  by  Smart  ? 
—No. 

12.879.  Why  should  it  not  have  been  stated  that 
there  had  been  such  a  claim  sent  in,  and  that  yoa 
disputed  it  ?— I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  These 
accounts  were  sent  in  to  me,  and  that  is  all  I  know  of 
them.  I  can  go  over  the  list,  and  tell  you  those  I  did 
participate  in,  and  those  I  gave  orders  for. 

12.880.  What  do  you  say  about  36/.  to,  William 
Tandy  ?—  Some  of  the  early  portion  of  it,  to  the  amount 
of  4/.  or  51.,  I  may  be  responsible  for.  I  had  no  more 
notion  of  Mr.  Tandy's  bill  amounting  to  36/.  than  I 
have  of  flying. 

12.881.  Do  you  not  think  it  will  be  a  very  great 
surprise  to  Mr.  Tandy  to  hear  that  you  only  recognize 
his  bill  to  the  extent  of  5/.? — He  had  no  authority 
from  me.  I  will  not  limit  myself  to  5/.  I  think 
there  is  a  portion  of  Mr.  Tandy's  bill  I  may  be 
responsible  for  beyond  51.,  but  certainly  not  to  the 
extent  of  36/. 

12.882.  Now,  Growt^ge  at  the  Booth  Hall ;  what 
do  yott  say  to  that  ? — I  believe  that  to  be  a  legitimate 
clum. 

12.883.  What  was  it  for  ? — The  house  was  near  to 
the  committee-room,  and  dinners  were  sent  for  and 
refreshments  hod.  There  is  no  charge  here  for  re- 
freshments supplied  to  voters. 

12,884-5.  I  see  an  entry  in  the  account  here  of 
miscellaneous  charges  at  the  conmiittee-rooms,  twenty- 
four  days,  25/.  odd? — ^I  know  nothing  of  those 
accounts. 


12.886.  Would  that  comprehend  the  refreshments 
at  the  committee-room  ? — I  should  think  it  would  not 
comprehend  Growtage's. 

12.887.  Have  you  looked  to  see  what  the  particulars 
are  that  are  charged  for  in  the  difierent  bills  that 
have  been  sent  in  by  the  publicans  ? — There  are  very 
few  of  them  that  give  particulars.  With  regard  to 
Growtage's  bill,  I  think  all  the  particulars  are  correct. 
I  will  go  over  this  list,  if  you  please,  and  tell  yon 
what  I  believe  I  am  responsible  for  and  what  I 
am  not. 

12.888.  Do  you  know  whether  that  account  of 
Tandy's  includes  items  for  refreshments  supplied  to 
that  part  of  the  family  of  the  Coopeys  who  were 
your  supporters  ? — I  connot^  tell  you.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is  for. 

12.889.  If  you  found  that  refreshments  provided  to 
the  Goopeys  were  included  iu  that  bill  would  you  be 
very  sorry  to  disallow  it  ? — I  should  not  be  anxious  to 
allow  it. 

12.890.  What  is  the  amount  charged  for  refresh- 
ments which  you  say  you  and  your  friends  at  different 
houses  had  ? — I  see  the  first  on  the  list  is  Mr.  William 
Watkins,  11/.  2«.  and  Miss  Ann  Turk  ;  part,  I  should 
say  not  above  one-half  of  that  would  be  what  I  and 
Mr.  Taynton  and  the  clerks  and  other  persons  wi^ 
us  partook  of.    Then  there  is  Mrs.  Gorely. 

12.891.  You  admit  hers?— Yes;  the  whole  of  it; 
and  Henry  Pearce's,  and  John  Dowding,  and  John 
Tew. 

12.892.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Both  his  bUls  ?— No  ;  I 
think  they  are  distinct.  I  think  you  will  see  one  for 
myself  and  others.  I  cannot  exactly  explain  what 
the  other  was  for. 

12.893.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Are  there  any  others  ?— 
Yes;  Greorge  Jenkins  of  the  Bolt  and  William 
Holtham  of  the  Spread  Eagle  ;  that  is  all. 

12.894.  You  admit  those?— Yes.  I,  myself,  I  think, 
ordered  them,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given  you. 

12.895.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  We  have  had  a  list  of 
the  solicitors  handed  in  by  Mr.  Lovegrove;  but  besides 
those  solicitors  there  were  other  gentlemen  who  took 
an  active  part  in  the  election  ? — Yes. 

12.896.  Did  Mr.  Richard  Tew  Smith  take  an  active 
part  ? — He  is  not  a  solicitor. 

12.897.  But  did  he  take  an  active  part  in  the 
canvass  ? — Yes. 

12.898.  Where  did  he  canvass  ?— I  should  think 
generally.  When  I  say  he  canvassed  generally,  he  did 
not  canvass  every  day,  but  I  should  think  he  did  many 
days  there.  There  is  a  gentleman  present  who  can 
give  you  that  information  much  better  than  I  can. 

12.899.  Who  is  that  ?— Mr.  Buchanan. 

12.900.  Is  that  Mr.  G.  N.  Buchanan  ?— Yes,  that 
is  the  gentleman.  I  think  he  was  pretty  nearly  every 
day  upon  it. 

12.901.  And  a  regular  frequenter  of  your  com- 
mittee-room ? — ^I  think  he  was  there  most  days ;  I 
will  not  be  positive.  It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  say 
who  of  our  friends  was  there  most. 

12.902.  Was  Mr.  Henry  Hughes  there? — He  was 
there. 

12.903.  Was  he  active  ? — ^Not  so  active  as  others 
were. 

12.904.  He  was  there  very  frequently,  was  he 
not  ? — Yes. 

12.905.  Captain  Bradley  ?— Yes. 

12.906.  Mr.  Hooper  ? — Yes,  but  he  was  not  there 
a  great  deal. 

12.907.  Mr.  WUliam  Nix  ?— Very  little.  He  was 
from  home  most  of  the  time. 

12.908.  Mr.  Baxter  ?— No. 

12.909.  Mr.  Lovegrove's  brother  ? — His  nephew  I 
suppose  you  mean.  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  his 
brother  there  at  all. 

12.910.  Mr.  Lovegrove  has  a  brother  a  surgeon, 
has  he  not  ? — Yes.  I  saw  \eTj  little  of  him.  He 
may  have  come,  but  I  did  not  see  much  of  him. 

12.911.  Mr.  George  Curtis  ?— Yes. 

12.912.  And  Mr.  William  Curtis  ?— Yes  ;  and  s 
gentleman  who  was  here  this  morning,  Mr.  Hawkins. 
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12.913.  Mr.  John  Hanman  ? — ^Not  a  great  deal;  he 
•was  there  sometimes. 

12.914.  Did  all  those  gentlemen  more  or  less  can- 
vass and  take  part  in  the  election  ? — I  think  thej  did. 

12.915.  And  did  they  make  returns  of  their  can- 
vass, do  jou  know,  to  the  committee-room  ? — Some 
of  them  did  ;  but  Mr.  Taynton  could  give  you  better 
information  upon  that  subject  than  I  could.  Mr.  Tayn- 
ton  received  all  the  returns. 

12.916.  But  you  were  in  frequent  communication 
with  those  gentlemen,  as  well  as  with  others,  about 
the  election,  were  you  not  ? — Certainly. 

12.917.  I)o  the  names  of  any  odier  gentlemen 
who  were  equally  active  suggest  themselves  to  your 
mind  ? — ^I  do  not  remember  any  others  at  present. 
If  I  should  think  of  any  I  %vill  communicate  them  to 
you. 

12.918.  You  say  we  should  obtain  information  from 
Mr.  Buchanan  as  to  others  ? — He  could  tell  you  who 
attended  him  on  the  canvass  better  than  I  could,  a 
great  deal. 

12,919. 1  did  not  ask  you  as  to  that  ? — That  is  what 
I  meant. 

12.920.  I  asked  you  whether  you  could  infoim  us, 
or  whether  Mr.  Buchanan  could  inform  us.  of  the 
names  of  other  gentlemen  who  were  equally  active 
with  the  gentlemen  whose  names  you  have  now  men- 
tioned ? — ^I  should  not  think  he  could  do  that. 

12.921.  Did  you  give  any  money  to  a  person  named 
Charles  Jones  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of ;  I  do  not 
recollect  it  at  all. 

12.922.  Do  you  know  who  I  mean  ? — ^I  really  do 
not. 

12.923.  Did  you  promise  to  give  Charles  Jones  any 
money  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  I  did,  for  I  do  not  know 
the  man.  What  Charles  Jones  is  it  ?  There  is  one 
Charles  Jones  that  I  know,  the  clerk  of  St.  Michael; 
I  know  that  man. 

12.924.  Charles  Jones  of  St.  John's  Lane  ? — ^I  know 
him. 

12.925.  Did  you  offer  him  any  money  ? — No.  He 
came  to  me,  and  wanted  me  to  give  him  some  money 
as  a  messenger,  which  I  refused  to  do. 

12.926.  You  did  not  promise  to  give  him  any 
money  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  recollect  it ;  I  have  not  the 
least  recollection  of  having  made  him  any  promise. 
I  know  he  came  to  me  after  the  election  was  over,  to 
be  paid  as  a  messenger  ;  that  is  what  he  came  for. 
He  thought  he  ought  to  be  put  on  as  a  messenger. 

12.927.  And  you  refused  to  pay  him  anything  ?—. 
I  did. 

12.928.  Was  that  with  reference  to  any  promise 
you  had  made  ? — If  I  had  made  him  a  promise  I 
would  have  performed  it. 

12.929.  Did  you  ever  offer  any  money  to  Isaac 
Blatchford  ? — I  gave  Isaac  Blatchford  half  a  crown 
on  the  canvass. 

12.930.  Did  yon  tell  him  what  money  he  wanted 
he  might  have  ? — No,  I  did  not.  I  never  expected  he 
would  vote  for  us.   I  knew  him  very  well. 

12.931.  Did  you  tell  him  you  would  always  be  a 
friend  to  him  ? — ^No,  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  have 
known  him  pretty  well  all  his  life. 

12.932.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
George  Beckley  ? — ^Yes. 

12.933.  Did  you  tell  George  Beckley  that  yoa 
would  do  what  you  could  to  get  his  son  out  of  the 
Military  Train  ? — George  Beckley  originally  pro- 
mised to  poll  for  Sir  Bobert  Carden  ;  he  gave  me  his 
positive  promise  to  plump  for  Sir  Robert.  Carden. 
Some  few  days  afterwards,  rather  early  in  the  can- 
vass, he  wished  to  make  me  believe  that  he  had  not 
done  so.  I  saw  him  many  times ;  I  called  in  upon 
him  ;  I  passed  his  house  most  days,  and  he  persisted 
in  it  that  he  could  not  vote  for  Sir  Bobert  Carden, 
and  gave  out  that  he  wanted  to  get  his  son  discharged 
from  the  Military  Train,  and  held  out  that  some 
friends  had  promised  to  do  it  for  him,  through 
Certain  Robertson.  I  said,  "  If  others  can  get  your 
**  son  out  of  the  Military  Train,  perhaps  we  might^ 


"  be  able  to  do  the  same."  That  is  all  that  passed  HJLWIdAtm, 
between  us.  —— 

12.934.  Did  you  tell  him  that  your  party  had  great    1°  0«t- 1859. 

interest  in  those  matters,  and  could  easily  do  what  he      ~~" 

required  if  he  would  vote  for  Sir  Bobert  Carden  ? — 

No,  I  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
a  promise  that  his  son  should  be  dischai^ed  from  the 
Military  Train.  I  think  he  told  me  it  would  cost 
twenty  guineas,  and  that  the  money  was  to  be  found 
for  him. 

12.935.  Who  was  to  find  the  money  ? — I  cannot 
say.  He  said  Captain  Robertson  was  interesting  him- 
self to  get  it  done,  and  it  would  be  done.  I  told  him 
that  as  far  as  interest  went  (I  did  not  say  a  word 
about  money)  probably  we  could  do  as  well  as  they. 

12.936.  Did  you  not  say  that  your  party  had  great 
interest  ? — No.  I  told  him  that  if  one  party  had  any 
interest  to  get  him  off,  we  had  the  same  interest. 

12.937.  Did  you  tell  him  that  if  he  would  not  vote 
for  your  party,  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  his 
son  being  bought  off? — ^I  never  said  anything  of  the 
kind,  or  hinted  at  it. 

12.938.  Nothing  of  the  sort  ?— Nothing  of  the  sort. 
If  he  states  that  I  did,  he  states  a  very  great  untruth. 
I  have  given  you  nearly  the  whole  conversation  that 
passed  between  us  with  regard  to  that,  and  that  was 
a  day  or  two  before  the  polling ;  not  many  days  before. 
I  think  I  have  given  you  pretty  well  the  substance  of 
all  that  passed  between  us. 

12.939.  Did  you  ask  him  what  regiment  his  son  was 
in  ? — No. 

12.940.  Did  he  say  he  was  in  the  Military  Train  ? 
'—No  ;  I  do  not  recollect  anything  of  the  sort. 

12.941.  You  did  not  say  that  your  party  had  great 
interest  in  those  matters,  and  could  easily  do  what  he 
required  if  he  would  vote  for  Sir  Bobert  Carden  ? — 
No.  I  merely  stated  that  if  they  had  interest  I  thought 
we  might  have  the  same.  He  told  me  that  interest 
was  going  to  be  used  for  him,  and  that  he  had  got  the 
promise  of  it. 

12.942.  Did  you  say  that  if  he  did  not  vote  your 
way  means  should  be  taken  to  stop  his  son  being 
bought  off  ?— I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind,  or 
even  thought  of  it,  much  less  said  it. 

12.943.  {Mr.  fVelford.)  Did  the  conversation  you 
had  with  this  man  imply  that  you  would  assist  him 
in  finding  the  money  to  buy  off  his  son  ? — Certainly 
not. 

12.944.  I  think  you  say  that  you  took  the  whole  of 
the  thousand  pounds  into  the  committee-room  and 
disbursed  it  there,? — ^Yes. 

12.945.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Lovegrove  that  you  had 
disbursed  it  ? — ^No,  I  did  not.  I  do  not  think  he 
knew  of  the  actual  disbursement  of  it  till  last 
night. 

12.946.  You  mean  that  he  did  not  know  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  had  been  disbursed  ?— No  ;  nor  that 
it  was  all  disbursed. 

12.947.  Did  you  lead  him  to  believe  that  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  it  remained  in  your  hands  ? — No. 
I  studiously  avoided  talking  to  him  about  it.  I  knew 
that  the  petition  was  going  on.  I  had  some  notion  of 
doing  it  after  the  petition  was  over,  and  I  should  have 
done  so  had  it  not  been  for  the  state  of  my  health.  I 
had  been  very  unwell,  and  my  medical  attendant 
advised  me  to  leave  home. 

12.948.  Then  in  fact  you  never  communicated  to 
Mr.  Lovegrove  that  any  balance  remained  in  your 
hands  ? — He  may  have  suspected  it ;  I  do  not  think 
anything  passed  between  us  about  it.  I  am  certain,  at 
all  events,  it  was  not  till  after  the  election  petition, 
and  then  he  might  have  said  something  about  having 
an  account  of  it.  I  dare  say  Mr.  l#ovegrove  felt 
satisfied  he  would  have  it. 

12.949.  But  you  having  expended  the  whole  of  the 
money  in  the  committee-room  could  not  have  led  Mr. 
Lovegrove  to  believe  that  any  balance  remained  ? — ^I 
never  led  him  to  believe  either  way.  He  was  as  igno- 
rant of  what  had  become  of  it  as  you  were.  I  think 
it  exceedingly  likely  that  if  my  health  had  been  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  after  the  petition  was  over  I 
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B^.  Whithtm.  should  have  gone  fully  into  the  accounts  with  him,  and 
I  should  have  been  prepared  to  give  them  to  you  with- 
out asking  for  any  adjournment. 

12.950.  Was  any  bill  incurred  at  the  Pelican  ? — Not 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

12.951.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Thomas 
Evans  ? — ^Very  well. 

12.952.  Did  you  employ  him  or  pay  him  during  the 
election  ? — I  gavekimtwo  ID*.,  which  you  will  see  in 
that  account ;  that  is  all  I  ever  gave  him. 

12.953.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  With  reference  to  the 
envelope  which  was  picked  up  in  the  committee- 
room,  did  you,  when  you  saw  it,  recognize  the  hand 
writing  ? — I  could  not ;  in  fact  I  hwdly  know  that  I 
took  notice  of  the  handwriting,  for  I  was  so  astounded 
when,  having  taken  it  for  5/.  note,  I  found  it  was  a 
note  for  500/.,  that  I  did  not  pay  much  attenti«»  p> 
the  envelope,  exoept  that .  I  thought  it  a  very  loose 
mode  of  sending  money. 

12.954.  Who  gave  you  the  envelope  ?— Mr.  Taya- 
ton. 


12.955.  Have  you  got  the  onvelc^e  now? — lam 
sure  I  have  not. 

12.956.  (Mr.  Welford.)  You  probably  suspected 
that  the  person  who  left  the  envelope  was  not  very 
far  off  ? — I  had  no  suspicion  at  all  about  it  -,  I  did 
not  at  all  expect  to  receive  it  in  that  way. 

12.957.  Was  there  a  postmark  upon  it  ? — I  think 
not ;  I  think  it  was  delivered  by  hand ;  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  post  mark..  Mi<.Taynton  pieked  it  up 
before  me.  I  think  if  there  had  been  a  postmark  upon 
it  I  should  have  looked  at  it. 

12.958.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  gave  the  money  tA 
Mr.  Lovegi"ove  ? — Not  till  the  other  half  oame  ;  the 
second  half. 

12.959.  You  communicated  I  suppose  to  Mr.  Love^ 
grove  that  you  had  gt  the  half  of  a  500/.  note? 
—Yes. 

12.960.  Did  you  and  he  discnss  the  matter,  as  to 
^o  it  came  from  ?— No ;  but  I  had  a  strong  suspicion 
in  my  own  mind ;  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  say,  but 
I  suspected. 


/.  Lovegrme. 


JosBPB  LoTESKOVB  called  and  Airther  examined. 


12.961.  {Mr.  Vaughon.)  Will  you  give  us  to-day 
a  list  of  the  messengers  ? — It  is  now  being  completed, 
it  is  a  complicated  list ;  and  my  .derk,  with  Mr.  May- 
sey  and  Mr.  Ward  and  several  others,  is  now  com- 
pleting it,  in  the  form  you  required  it.  It  will  give 
you  the  names  of  the  messengers,  and  will  distinguish 
the  voters  and  non-voters,  and  those  related  to  voters, 
with  the  amounts  paid  to  them,  and  the  dates  when- 
they  were  engaged.  It  is  rather  a  complicated  ac- 
count, and  I  have  not  been  able  to  complete  it  yet.' 
You  shall  have  it  either  this  ev^ing  ixt  to-morrow 
morrow. 

12.962.  I  will  reserve  any  question  with  regard  to 
messengers  tiU  you  have  put  in  that  list  ? — If  yon 
please. 

12.963.  Did  you  not  know,  at  the  time  when  the 
auditor's  account  was  made  out,  or  at  ^e  time  when 
the  supplementary  account  was  made  out,  that  there 
were  claims  outstanding  ior  refreshments  supplied 
at-  different  public  houses  to  a  large  amount? — When 
the  supplementary  account  was  made  out  I  did  know 
of  a  portion  of  them,  but  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Whithorn 
had  the  entire  charge  of  that  branch  I  expected  they 
would  be  produced  by  him. 

12.964.  You  mentioned  on  your  previous  examina< 
tion  some  four  or  five  accounts  of  publicans  that  you 
knew  had  been  eesat  in,  but  you  could  not  tell  us  very 
well  the-  amounts  of  them.  The  accounts  now  appear 
to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  260/.  odd,  supposing 
them  to  be  paid  ? — ^Yes.  I  am  much  astonished  at  die 
amount. 

12.965.  You  are  much  astonished  at  it  ? — Yes. 

12.966.  Have  you  examined  those  accounts  with 
Mr.  Whithorn  ?— Last  night  I  called  at  Mr.  Whit- 
horn's, and  went  through  the  accounts  with  him 
roughly.  From  his  statement  I  should  think  some  of 
them  might  very  fairly  be  paid  ;  and  &om  inquiries  I 
have  made  as  to  treating  at  Smart's  house,  a  portion 
of  that  account  also,  I  should  say,  would  be  very 
fairly  due. 

12.967.  May  we  take  it  as  your  opinion  that  the 
greater  portion  of  those  accounts  woald  be  properly 
payable  ? — I  think  so.  I  should  recommend  Sir 
Robert  Garden  to  pay  them. 

12.968.  The  account  rendered  to  the  auditor  I 
understood  was  an  account  of  payments  actually 
made  ? — No  ;  of  claims  sent  in.  lliey  are  not  all 
paid.    They  are  idl  paid,  except,  I  think,  about  300/. 

12.969.  You  have  not  received  irom-  Sir  Boberi 
Garden  money  for  the  payment  of  those  accounts  ? — 
Not  if  the  500/.  I  found  is  taken  into  >aoooant;  There 
is  350/.  or  360/.  or  nearly  4001.  due  to  me  upon  tha 
general  account  at  the  present  moment  in  cash. 

12.970.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  is  that  taijring  aside- ther 
800/.  which  yon  said  was  ^propriated  to  the  peti" 
tion? — ^Yes  ;  quite exclnsrve of  thatt.   . 


12.971.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  understand  you  have 
received  frmn  Sir  Bobert  Garden  1,171/.?— That  is 
the  amount. 

12.972.  Do  I  iinderstwad  that  there  are  claims 
which  are  not.  satisfied  even  at  the  present  tim« 
included  in  this  account  rendered  to  the  auditor  ?— i 
Yes ;  about  350/. 

12.973.  Will  you  just  mark  those  items,  and  while 
you  do  so  mention .  them  by .  name  ? — The  acconnt 
rendered  prior  to  the  nomination,  22/.  12«.,  would  be 
paid ;  clerics  61  /.  would  be  paid ;  inspectors,  1 8  guineas, 
would  be  paid ;  bill  poster^  7/.  lOf .,  would  be  paid.  ' 

12.974.  Can  you  state  those  that  are  not  paid 
histeadof  those  that  are  paid?— The  balance  due  to 
Mr.  Walter  Clutterbuck  is  not  paid.' 

12.975.  £77  ?— Not  the  whole  of  it ;  he  has  had 
15/.  on  account  of  that.  Messrs.  P.  and  C.  Gooke, 
25/.  As.,  is  not  paid  ;  J.  Buchanan,  15  guineas,  not 
paid  ;  John  Boughton,  10  guineas,  not  paid  ;  Messrs. 
Holland  and  Gregory,  6/.  4».,  disputed,  and  not  pai*{ 
Mr.  J.  Halls,  15  guineas  ;  Mr.  Henry  Rea,  lOguineaSj 
disputed,  not  paid  a  portion  of  it;  Miss  Marsh, 
38/.  17«.  6</.,  not  paid ;  DriverX,  11/.  2».  6d.,  not  paid 
(that  was  paid  by  Miss  Marsh)  ;  William  Lea,  61.  5s.; 
James  Tidmarsh,  I/.  4s.,  not  paid ;  Edwin  Merritt, 
5/.  15s.,  not  paid ;  John  Bobins,  16/.  Is. ;  Csli  Gom- 
pany,  19/.  18s.;  D.  Williams,  I/.  10s.;Messr8.  Reynolds, 
rent.     I  do  not  think  that  is  paid. 

12.976.  How  much  is  that  ?— Five  guineas.  Wil* 
liam  Sterry,  21. 10s. ;  Mr.  Perrins,  22/.  2s,  7d. ;  Abbott 
Barton,  and  Company,  disputed,  lOL  10s.;  Mr.  Nest^ 
9/.  17s.  6d.;  Nathaniel  Bretherton,  21/..3s.;  Gloucester 
Chronicle  and  Gloucester  Johmal,  26/.  18s. 

12.977.  {Mr,  Welford.)  Have  you  casst  those  Sums 
up  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  know  what  they  come  to  at  t\V. 
They  ought  to  come  to  about  350/.  or  330A  ;  I  am  not 
quite  sure. 

12.978.  The  vouchers  that  were  handed  in  do  not 
comprehend  any  vonphers  for  these  various  sums 
which  you  say  are  not  paid  ? — No,  I  think  not, 
because  I  had  tho^e  vouehers  with  a  view  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bills. 

12.979.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  think  you  said,  either 
on  Thursday  or  Friday  lost,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  two  sunas,  a  sum  of  19/.  lis.  that  was  paid 
to  Mr.  Taynton,  and  a  sum  of  53/.  10s.  pt^d  to 
Mr.  James  Maysey,  you  did.  not  know  yourself  of 
any  illegal  expenses  ? — No.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  I  treated  that  list  of  extra  payments  as  illegal, 
as  to  a  portion  of  it. 

12.980.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  with  the 
exception  of  those  two  payments  you  looked  upon 
all  the  others  as  legal  ?— -Yes» 

12,981.'  That  is  so,  is'it  not  ?— Yes  ;  tbat  is  so.' 
There  iS'  an.  item  to  EcTerAn  of  five  shilling,  t 
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d»  not  know  what  thai  was  for  t  and  some  -gratuity 
to  Merrett  of  a  shilling. 

•  1-2,982.  With  respect  to  all  the  claims  that  have 
come  in,  whether  inclnded  in  the  account  you  have 
sent  in  to  the  auditor,  or  whether  included  in  the 
account  sent  in  to  Mr.  Whithorn,  do  you  say,  with 
the  exception  of  those  payments  of  19/.  11*.  to 
Mr.  Tayntoin  and  531.  lOs.  to  Maysey,  the  others  are 
legal  expenses? — ^I  think  as  to  all  these  there  is  no 
Direction  to  their  being-  included  in  the  auditor's 
account. 

12.983.  Which  is  that  you  are  reCraring  to  ? — This 
which  I  hare  here  is  a  bopy  of  the  extra  payments  ; 
it  is  a  copy  of  that  which  you  have  before  yon.  I 
do  not  known  whether  you  are  speaking  of  Smart's 
and  the  public-house  lulls; 

12.984.  I  am  speaking  of  all  the  bills  ?— Those 
payments  would  be  illegal  for  treating  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing. 

12.985.  In  this  Supplementary  <acoonnt  there  is 
Skinner  for  refreshments  for  canvassers-  61.  16s.  ? — 
That  is  legal,  if  conAned  to  refteshmeots  for  can- 
vassers. 

12,^6.  Mrs.  Williams,  Frog  Mill,  refreshments,  &c, 
for  voters  21.  12s.  6d.  ?-^If  the  voters  went  there 
wiUingly,  that  would  be  a  legal  expense. 

12.987.  You  had  nothing  to  do  With  the  selection 
of  a  quiet  place,  I  suppose  ? — No,  nothing. 

12.988.  You  stated,  on  your  last  examihation,  that 
you  did  not  know  at  all  where  the  first  half  of  the 
500/.  note  came  from  which  was  found  on  the  table 
of  the  committee-room  ? — Except  that  I  supposed 
it  would  come  fi-om  Mr.  Bernard. 

12.989.  Excepting  your  supposition  ?^— Except  my 
Qopposition  that  it  came  finm  Mr.  Bernard. 

12.990.  Had  you  any  knowledge  where  it  came 
f5rom  ? — None  whatever. 

.   12,991.  You  had  no  knowledge  whatever  ? — No. 

12,992.  The  second  half  was  sent  to  your  housei* — 
It  came  with  my  own  letters  by  post  in  the  morning. 

12,998.  Do  you  undertake  now  to  state-  that  the 
first  half  was  not  sent  to  your  house  ? — I  do  most 
positively. 

12.994.  The  first  half  of  the  500/.  note  did  not 
eome  to  your  house  ? — ^No. 

12.995.  Nor  to  your  oflSce  ? — ^Norto  my  office. 

12.996.  If  it  had  come  either  to  yriur  house  or 
to  your  office  you  must  have  known  it  ? — Certainly. 

12.997.  Are  you  certain  that  the  statement  you 
made  on  Thursday  is  correct,  that  you  did  not  request 
Mr.  Bernard  to  send  any  money  down  to  Gloucester 
for  the  purposes  of  the  dection  ? — Certainly  ;  I  did 
not  request  him  to  do  sa  I  merely  gave  him  the 
history  of  the  case,  and  informed  him  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  a  fund  of  1,000/,  provided  ; 
that  it  was  Mr.  Whithorn's  opinion  that  a  fund  of 
1,000/.  should  be  provided  for  the  election. 

12.998.  Did  you  request  him  to  make  any  state-' 
ment  at  all  to  Sir  Robert  Carden,  that  any  sum  of 
money  would  be  required  for  the  election  at  that 
time  ? — No,  certainly  not.  Of  course  I  could  have 
made  such  a  statement  myself  if  I  had  felt  it  prudent 
to  do  so. 

12.999.  What  induced  you  to  make  the  statement 
to  Mr.  Bernard,  that  a  fund  of  1,000/^  would  be 
required  ? — In  consequence  of  his  inquiry  into  the 
prospects  of  the  election,  and  the   impression  that 

'  without  money,  seeing  the  profuse  expenditure  on  the 
other  side,  we  might  not  be  abletocarry  the  election. 

13.000.  What  special  reason  was  there  why  yon 
should  mention  it  to  Mr.  Bernard  more  than  to  any- 
body else  ? — From  the  fact  of  his  being  a  friend  <^ 
Sir  Robert  Carden's,  and  from  the  fact  that  in  1857 
he  had  made  an  advance  «f  100/.  to  Mr.  Whithorn, 
for  (as  I  understood  at  that  time)  monies  expended 
by  him  upon  the  canvass. 

13.001.  To  Mr.  Whithwn  ?— Yes.  I  believe  he 
also  made  a  further  advance  of  100/.  after  the  elec- 
tion, to  Mr.  Whithorn,  for  monies  out  of  pocket  or 
something  of  that  kind  ;  but  it  did  not  come  through 
me. 


I8,d02.  -Was  it  .from  the-  circnmstance  that  money 
had  been  advanced'  for  the  purpose  of  the  election 
of  1837  l>y  Mr.  Bernard  that  you  thought  it  probable 
that  if  in  1859  yon  stated  to  Mr.  Bernard  that  a 
fund  of  1,000/.  would  be  required  he  would  take 
means  to  procure  an  advance  of  that  sum  ?— Yes, 
I  think  I  may  say  that  was  so. 

13,008.  Did  the  first  sum  of  100/.  which  was 
advanced  in  1857  come  to  your  hands  direct  from 
Mr.  Bernard  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  think  it  was 
a  cheque  that  Mr.  Bernard  gave  himself  to  Mr. 
Whithorn  in  consequence  of  a  conversation  I  had  had 
with  him. 

.  13,004.  You  think  the  first  100/.  was  a  cheque 
Of  Mr.  Bernard's  to  Mr.  Whithorn  ?— -Yes. 

13.005.  In  coDsequenoe  of  a  conversation  between 
you  and  Mr.  Whithorn  ? — No  ;  between  me  and  Mr. 
Bernard. 

13.006.  You  Bay  Mr.  Bernard  gave  a  cheque  to 
Mr.  WhitAiom  for  the  first  100/.  in  consequence  of 
a  conversation  between  you  and  Mr.  Bernard  ? — I 
think  that  -was  the  transaction. 

18.007.  As  regards  the  second  100/.,  how  came 
that  to  be  advanced  ? — I  really  forget  the  circum- 
stances of  it.  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Bernard,  or  had 
any  communication  -with  him  upon  the  subject,  and 
therefore  I  could  not  be  reminded  ;  but  really  I  can 
not  recollect  whether  Mr.  Whithorn  had  it  directly 
from  Mr.  Bernard  or  not ;  I  am  not  sure  at  all. 

13.008.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Or  whether  you  had  it  ? 
-^I  do  not  think  it  was  advanced  till  after  the  election  ; 
that  is  my  impression. 

13.009.  {Mr,  Vawghan.)  Do  you  undertake  to  re- 
present that  no  money  -was  paid  to  any  other  person 
which  was  the  produce  of  cheques  of  Mr.  Bernard 
before  the  election  of  1857? — 1  really  would  not 
undertake  to  say  there  was  not,  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber it. 

•  13,010.  There  were  two  sums  of  100/.  paid  by 
Mr.  Bra^ard.  If  any  money  was  paid  to  you  by 
any  other  person,  the  produce  of  those  two  cheques, 
must  yon  not  have  known  by  whom  it  was  paid  ?— 
Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

■  18,011.  By  whom  was  it  paid? — ^I  did  not  have 
the  produce  of  those  cheques,  if  I  remember  rightly. 
Mr.  Whithorn  got  the  cash  for  them  ;  I  think  so. 
That  is  my  impression. 

13.012.  Do  you  state  that,  although  those  two 
cheques  of  Mr.  Bernard's  were  drawn,  you  did  not 
receive  any  portion  of  the  money  which  -was  obtained 
fi-om  those  cheques,  either  from  Mr.  Bernard  or  from 
anybody  else? — At  the  present  moment  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  I  did.  I  have  not  at  all  gone  into  the  afiairs 
of  1857,  or  spoken  to  Mr.  Whithorn  upon  the  matter; 
and  consequently  I  am  unprepared  to  go  into  the 
circnmstances  of  it. 

12.013.  If  yon  say  you  are  unprepared  I  shall  not 
press  you  upon  it,  but  we  shall  be  going  into  it 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  and  therefore  you  had 
better  look  into  the  matter,  if  you  please,  accurately  ? 
— I  shall  do  so. 

13.014.  Just  answer  me  this  question  ;  whether, 
with  regard  to  those  two  sums  of  Mr.  Bernard's, 
you  are  aware  «f  their  having  been  included  in  any 
account  rendered  by  yourself  to  Sir  Robert  Carden  ? 
— No,  I  should  think  not. 

13.015.  That  you  cannot  tell  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

13.016.  You  would  prefer  to  reserve  your  answer 
to  that  question  also  ? — If  you  please. 

13.017.  Now  with  regard  to  the  sum  of  500/. 
advanced  by  Mr.  Bernard  in  1859,  do  you  know 
whether  that  sum  of  500/.  has  been  repaid  to  Mr. 
Bernard  ? — I  think  I  may  infer  that  from  what  Mr. 
Bernard  told  me  subsequently. 

13.018.  You  infer  that  that  sum  of  500/.  has  been 
repaid  ? — Yes. 

13.019.  By  whom  ?— By  Sir  Robert  Carden,  I 
presume. 

13.020.  When  did  Mr.  Bernard  tell  you  it  had 
been  repaid  ? — ^I  think  it  was  some  time  afterwards, 
on  my  casually  seeing  him> 

Oo  4 


J.  Lonegrtue.' 

10  Oct  1859. 
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13.021.  How  soon  after  the v election? — ^I  shotdd 
think  it  might  be  two  or  three  months. 

13.022.  When  did  you  see  Mr.  Bernard  to  have 
a  conversation  with  him  ? — I  saw  him  before  the 
petition  was  heard  in  town. 

13.023.  Seeing  him  in  London  before  the  petition 
was  heard,  was  it  then  that  he  told  yon  he  had 
been  repaid  the  money  by  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — ^Yes ; 
and  I  think  that  Sir  Robert  Garden  had  told  me  so 
himself. 

13.024.  Did  you  make  any  communication  to  Sir 
Robert  Garden  before  the  repayment  ? — ^No. 

13.025.  You  had  made  no  communication  to  him  ? 
— None  whatever. 

13.026.  Had  any  application  been  made  to  you  by 
Sir  Robert  Garden  with  respect  to  that  sum  of 
500/.  ? — None  whatever. 

13.027.  Then  in  fact,  from  the  time  when  these 
halves  of  the  note  came  down  to  Gloucester  until 
the  time  when  you  saw  Mr.  Bernard  at  some  period 
before  the  petition  came  on  to  be  heard  in  London, 
no  communication  had  taken  place  between  yon  and 
Sir  Robert  Garden  at  all  with  regard  to  the  advance 
or  repayment  of  the  500/.  ? — I  would  not  say  that. 
I  think  it  very  likely  that  Sir  Robert  Garden  was 
the  first  to  tell  me  of  the  repayment  of  it. 

13.028.  Did  he  tell  you  that  in  London  ? — Yes. 

13.029.  There  was  no  letter  passed  upon  the  sub- 
ject ?— None  whatever. 

13.030.  You  were  not  the  first  person  to  say  any- 
thing upon  the  subject,  but  he  was  the  first  person 
to  speak  to  you  about  it  ? — I  am  almost  inclined  to 
think  that  Sir  Robert  Garden  was  the  person  who 
informed  me  of  it.     Tliat  is  my  impression. 

13.031.  At  the  time  when  he  spoke  to  you  about 
it,  I  understand  you  to  say  he  told  you  he  had  repaid 
it  ?— Yes. 

13.032.  Did  he  make  any  remark  to  you  upon  the 
subject  when  he  said  he  had  repaid  it  ? — I  forget. 
I  think  he  expressed  surprise  that  Mr.  Bernard  should 
have  advanced  any  money  on  his  account  without 
first  consulting  him.  I  think  that  was  the  substance 
of  what  he  said. 

13.033.  Are  you  sure  that  he  did  so  express  him- 
self ? — I  think  BO.  I  think  that  was  the  substance 
of  his  remark  upon  the  matter. 

13.034.  What  was  the  substance  of  his  remark  ? — 
That  he  was  surprised  that  Mr.  Bernard  should  have 
advanced  any  money  on  his  account  without  first 
consulting  him. 

13.035.  Did  he  ask  you  how  it  came  to  be  done  ? 
— Well,  we  did  not  go  into  very  full  particulars,  but 
I  told  him  that  it  was  done,  no  doubt,  in  consequence 
of  the  meeting  that  Mr.  Bernard  and  I  had  had  ; 
that  it  was  done,  no  doubt,  at  my  request,  or  rather 
at  my  suggestion,  in  consequence  of  our  conversation. 

1 3.036.  May  I  take  it  that  you  said  it  was  done 
no  doubt  at  your  suggestion  ? — Yes. 

13.037.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Sir  Robert  Gar- 
den a  t  that  time  about  Mr.  Bernard  coming  down  ? — 
Yes  ;  J  think  I  told  him. 

13.038.  Did  you  express  any  astonishment  to  him 
that  he  had  come  down  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

13.039.  Did  Sir  Robert  Garden  Express  any  as- 
tonishment to  you  at  finding  that  Mr.  Bernard  had 
come  down  ? — He  was  astonished  that  Mr.  Bernard 
had  not  called  upon  him  or  seen  him  in  Gloucester 
when  he  was  here. 

13.040.  When  he.  Sir  Robert  Garden,  was  here  ?— 
When  Mr.  Bernard  came  to  Gloucester. 

13.041.  {Mr,  Fitzgerald.)  Sir  Robert  Garden  was 
here  at  that  time  ?— He  was  canvassing. 

13.042.  He  was  here  at  the  time? — ^Yes,  I  think 
BO  ;  I  am  not  quite  positive  as  to  that. 

13.043.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  he  say  he  was  sur- 
prised that  Mr.  Bernard  had  not  called  upon  him  at 
Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

13.044.  Did  he  express  surprise  at  Mr.  Bernard 
coming  down  at  all  ? — ^I  do  not  know  that  he  did. 
He  was  not  aware  of  his  being  down.    Evidently,  from 


the  tenor  of  his  conversation,  he  was  not  at  all  aware 
that  he  had  been  down. 

13.045.  That  was  what  you  were  led  to  infer  ?— 
Gertainly. 

13.046.  Mr.  Bernard  was  here  in  1857,  you  say, 
as  a  friend  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — ^He  was  with 
him  canvassing. 

13.047.  And  S^jr  Robert  Garden  was  here  when 
Mr.  Bernard  came  to  Gloucester  ? — Not  in  1859. 

13.048.  I  am  speaking  now  of  1859  ?— Not  in 
1859.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Bernard  in  Gloucester, 
except  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  spoken. 

13.049.  At  the  time  when  he  came  to  the  railway 
station  Sir  Robert  Garden  was  here  ? — ^I  think  he 
was. 

13.050.  {Mr.  Welford.)  That  was  on  the  Sunday 
before  the  election  ? — On  the  Saturday. 

13.051.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  came  you  not  to 
tell  Sir  Robert  Garden  that  his  friend,  Mr.  Bernard, 
had  been  down  to  the  railway  station  ?— In  conse- 
quence of  the  nature  of  the  conmiunication  I  had  had 
with  Mr.  Bernard,  I  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  bring 
it  to  the  knowledge  of  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

13.052.  Did  Sir  Robert  Garden  ask  you  in  that 
conversation  which  you  had  with  him  about  him, 
how  it  was  that  you  had  not  mentioned  the  circum* 
stance  to  him  in  Gloucester  ? — No;  I  do  not  think  he 
made  any  particular  remark  upon  the  subject. 

18.053.  He  did  not  think  it  strange  that  you  had 
not  mentioned  the  subject  to  him,  though  he  did 
think  it  strange  that  Mr.  Bernard  had  not  called 
npon  him  ? — ^No ;  I  do  not  think  he  made  any  reflec- 
tion as  it  were  upon  me. 

13.054.  He  did  not  make  any  reflection  on  you, 
but  only  a  reflection  on  Mr,  Bernard  for  not  having 
called  on  him  ? — No. 

13.055.  Gan  you  at  all  fix  the  date  of  this  conver- 
sation which  you  had  with  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — ^No, 
I  cannot. 

13.056.  Was  it  before  the  disclosure  made  by  Mr. 
Bernard  to  yourself  that  he  had  been  repaid  the 
500/.  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  oh  yes. 

13.057.  It  was  before  that  ?— Yes. 

13.058.  When  Mr.  Bernard  told  you  that  he  had 
been  paid  the  500/.,  you  had  already  known   that 

circumstance  from  Sir  Robert  Garden  himself  ? ^Yes, 

I  think  that  was  the  course  of  knowledge. 

13.059.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Was  that  before  the  peti- 
tion was  presented  ? — It  was  about  the  time;  whether 
it  was  then  or  just  upon  the  eve  of  it  I  am  not  quite 
sure. 

13.060.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Then  the  sum  of  350/. 
of  the  amount  entered  in  the  auditor's  account 
remaining  unpaid,  you  have,  in  fact,  repaid  yourself 
the  500/.  which  you  advanced  to  the  fund  out  of  the 
sum  you  received  from  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — If  upon 
the  account  there  is  350/.  or  400/.  due  to  me,  that  is 
debiting  one  side  of  the  account  with  the  500/. 

13.061.  Therefore  these  sums  remaining  outstand- 
ing making  up  about  350/.,  the  500/.  has  l^n  repaid 
to  you  ? — Yes,  about  that. 

13.062.  You  received  1,175/.  from  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ?— j£i,175. 

13,063;  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  I  understood  you  to  say 
you  received  it  in  four  cheques  ? — In  two  cheques. 
I  received  on  April  the  25th  500/.,  and  on  May  14th 
675/. ;  on  June  13th  I  received  400/.,  and  on  August 
2d  400/. 

13.064.  Those  two  400/.  you  applied  to  the 
expenses  of  the  election  petition  ? — ^Yes. 

13.065.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Taking  the  proportion  of 
the  auditor's  account  which  has  been  paid,  you  have 
been  repaid  out  of  that  1,175/.  the  500/.  you 
advanced  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — That  would  be  about  it ; 
whatever  those  bills  are  as  near  as  possible. 

13.066.  In  paying  some  of  the  sums  in  the 
auditor's  account,  and  omitting  to  pay  others,  what 
was  the  principle  that  guided  you  ? — Merely  as  the 
parties  came  for  it;  there  was  no  principle  whatever. 
As  the  parties  came  for  their  money  I  wpuld  draw 
them  a  cheque,  and  pay  them. 
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13.067.  The  first  people  who  asked  were  the  first 
paid  ? — I  should  have  discharged  this  account  before 
the  Commissioners  came  here,  but  not  having  done 
BO  before  the  Commission  was  issued,  I  thought  that 
if  I  did  it  would  appear  like  a  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
ihe.account,  from  which  you  might  draw  unfair  con* 
elusions,  and  therefore  I  preferred  not  to  pay  more. 
The  agents  on  the  other  side  were  only  paid,  I 
understand,  24  hours  before  you  came  here  ;  most  of 
them.     That  was  my  only  reason. 

13.068.  You  did  not  leave  these  sums  unpaid  be- 
cause  they  were  sums  that  might  fairly  and  properly 
and  legally  be  paid  ? — No. 

13.069.  You  did  not  leave  them  unpaid  merely  as 
a  cover  for  getting  back  the  500/.  which  had  been 
improperly  paid  ? — Not  in  any  way  at  all. 

13.070.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  The  total  amounts,  I  think, 
are  these  :  the  auditor's  account,  1,012/.  10#.  lid.  ? — 
Yes. 

13.071 .  What  yon  call  legal  expenses,  which  are  con- 
tained in  your  supplementary  account,  200/.  18».  4rf. 
Paid  Mr.  Whithorn  174/.  before  the  election,  and 
at  the  election  1,000/.  ;  and  the  accounts  brought 
in  to-day,  269/.  ?~Yes. 

13.072.  That  is  the  grand  total  ?— That  is  the  grand 
total 

13.073.  About  2,660/.  altogether  ?— That  is  about 
the  amount. 

13.074.  When  Sir  Robert  Carden  mentioned  to 

{ou  that  he  had  paid  the  500/.  to  Mr.  Bernard,  did 
e  know  into  whose  hands  the  500/.  had  gone  ;  did 
he  know  that  Mr.  Whithorn  had  had  it  ? — I  am 
not  quite  sure.  I  abstained  from  going  into  it  with 
him. 

13.075.  Did  he  not  know  how  it  had  been  dis- 
bursed?— ^No,  I  think  not.  I  did  not  lead  him  to 
infer  anything  aa  to  the  mode  in  which  it  had  been 
disbursed. 

13.076.  He  merely  mentioned  that  a  sum  of  500/. 
which  Mr.  Bernard  had  advanced  had  been  repaid 
by  him  ? — Yes. 

13.077.  Those  were  all  the  particulars  that  were 
entered  into  ? — Yes. 

13.078.  I  think  you  said  that  Mr.  Bernard  slept 
in  Gloucester  on  the  Saturday  night  ? — He  did. 

13.079.  You  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
that  he  did  not  see  Sir  Robert  Carden  here  ?— No  ; 
I  do  not  think  he  did. 

13.080.  He  did  not  inform  you,  one  way  or  the 
other  ?— No. 

13.081.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  understand 
from  Sir  Robert  Carden  that  he  had  paid  Mr.  Bernard 
those  two  sums  of  200/.  which  Mr.  Bernard  had 
advanced  for  him  in  1857  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  understood  that 
he  had  repaid  them. 

13.082.  Did  he  tell  you  whether  he  had  complained 
upon  that  occasion  of  Mr.  Bernard  having  advanced 


money  without  consulting  him  ? — I  do  not  recollect     j  ZmegroM 
it.  ■    __ 

13.083.  Was  he  not  very  angry  when  he  discovered     lo  Oct  1859. 

that  Mr.  Bernard  had  advanced  500/.  ? — I  know  that      

he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  that  advance  until  the 

final  settlement  of  the  matter  ;  the  petitions  and  all 
together.  He  knew  nothing  whatever  of  any  of  the 
circumstances. 

13.084.  MThich  election  are  you  alluding  to  now  ? 
—The  election  of  1857. 

13.085.  After  the  petitions  were  over  he  was  in- 
formed of  this  advance  having  been  made  by  Mr. 
Bernai-d  on  his  account  ? — Yes. 

13.086.  But  upon  this  last  occasion  was  he  not 
very  angry  when  he  discovered  that;  the  500/.  had 
been  advanced  ? — Yes.  He  expressed  his  surprise 
that  Mr.  Bernard  should  have  made  any  advance  on 
his  account  without  first  consulting  him. 

13.087.  I  make  out,  without  repaying  you  that 
500/.,  that  Sir  Robert  Carden  is  still  indebted  to  yon 
416/.  18«.  1</.  ?— Somewhere  about  400/.  out  of  pocket. 
I  have  not  gone  into  the  figures. 

13.088.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  From  the  statement  that 
you  made  to  Sir  Robert  Carden  respecting  the  pay 
ment  of  those  two  sums  of  100/.  each,  which  had  been 
advanced  by  Mr.  Bernard,  was  he  led  to  understand 
that  there  hod  been  an  illegal  expenditure  of  money 
at  his  election  in  1857  ? — No,  he  was  not.  Sir 
Robert  Carden  settled  the  whole  of  those  accounts, 
and  paid  the  money,  and  made  no  inquiry  any 
kind. 

13.089.  He  made  no  inquiry  of  any  sort  ? — No. 

13.090.  But  he  did  express  surprise  that  Mr.  Ber- 
nard should  advance  those  two  sums  of  100/.  Did 
not  Sir  Robert  Carden  inquire  of  you  to  what  pur- 
pose those  sums  were  applied  ?.— The  surprise  he 
expressed  was  with  reference  to  the  1859  advance. 

13.091.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  a 
question  put  to  you  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  that  he  had 
expressed  surprise  at  the  advances  of  the  two  sums 
of  100/.  each  in  1857  ? — It  was  with  reference  to 
the  1859  advance  that  he  expressed  surprise. 

13.092.  What  was  the  total  amount  that  you  re- 
ceived from  Sir  Robert  Carden  for  the  election 
expenses  of  1857  ? — I  have  not  any  papers  here  re- 
lating to  it,  but  I  should  think  1,200/.  or  1,300/. 

13.093.  Whatever  the  amount  was,  did  Sir  Robert 
Carden  pay  that  amount  to  you  without  making  any 
inquiry  as  to  the  expenditure,  or  any  observation  as 
to  the  amount  ?— Yes ;  he  has  done  so  invariably. 
If  I  had  written  to  liim  to  say  that  upon  these 
accounts  I  should  be  glad  to  have  his  cheque  for 
500/.,  the  next  poet  would  have  brought  it  down,  I 
have  no  doubt. 

13.094.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Was  Mr.  Bernard  re- 
paid the  200/.  in  1857  by  you,  or  by  Sir  Robert  Car- 
den direct  ?— By  Sir  Robert  Carden  direct,  I  tliink. 
Yes,  it  was  so. 


John  Biddle  Hanham  sworn  and  examined. 


J.  B.  Hanman. 


13.095.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ?— A 
grocer. 

13.096.  Where  do  you  live  ?— In  Southgate 
Street. 

1 3.097.  You  were  a  supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Car- 
den at  the  last  election  ? — I  was. 

13.098.  Who  are  the  parties  you  bribed  ? — ^I  have 
a  list  of  them  I  can  give  you  {producing  it). 

13.099.  Read  their  names  ? — The  first  is  Docimus 
Best,  junior. 

13.100.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Is  he  a  freeman?— I 
think  he  is. 

13.101.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  he  at  the  railway? — 
Yes. 

13.102.  Is  he  a  son  of  Decimus  Best  at  the  raU- 
way  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  both  porters  of  the  General 
Post  OflSce  at  the  railway  station. 

13.103.  How  much  money  did  you  give  him  ? — ^I 
gave  Decimus  Best,  junior,  10/. 

13.104.  For  his  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Carden  ?— 
Yes. 


13.105.  Who  was  the  next  person  ? — Perhaps  you 
will  let  me  explain  a  little  circumstance  in  connexion 
with  that.  The  man  had  been  suffering  from  rheu- 
matic fever  for  some  months;  in  fact  he  had  been  such 
a  sufferer  that  at  the  time  the  election  took  place  he 
was  on  half  pay  at  an  Od4  Fellows  Lodge  to  which 
he  belongs,  receiving  four  shillings  and  sixpence  or 
fiv€  shillings  a  week,  to  maintain  a  wife  and  six  or 
seven  children,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  in  very 
distressed  circumstances  ;  in  fact  I  knew  such  to  be 
the  case,  as  he  had  been  a  regular  customer  at  my 
shop,  and  I  knew  his  wife.  He  told  me  that  he  was 
got  behind  with  his  rent ;  that  a  little  money  would 
do  him  good,  and  that  he  had  received  an  offer  from 
the  other  side;  and  I  told  him  I  would  do  as  well  for 
him  as  I  could. 

13.106.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  He  did  not  tell  you 
that  the  ouier  eide  had  paid  him  ? — ^No,  he  did  not. 
He  was  not  paid  by  the  other  side. 

13.107.  Harry  Jacobs  had  given  him  21.  had  he 
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J.  B.  HmoMM.  not  ? — ^No.      That  was  the  father.     The  old  man 

received  21.  both  from  Wilkes  and  Jacobs. 

10  Oct  1859.  13,108.  {Mr.  Vaughan:)  You  did  give  the  10/. 
to  Decimus  Best  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Car- 
den  ? — ^I  did ;  and  had  he  come  to  me  to  relieve 
him  during  his  sufferings  I  might  have  made  him  a 
present,  though  not  to  such  an  amount  as  that. 

13.109.  You  might  have  made  him  a  present  of  a 
pound  or  so  ? — Yes  ;  or  two,  perhaps. 

13.110.  Vn»o  was  the  next  ?— The  next  was  his 
father. 

13.111.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — £4. 

13.112.  For  his  vote  for  Garden  ?— For  his  vote 
for  Garden,  but  with  an  understanding  that  he  would 
divide  his  vote. 

13.113.  They  both  voted  for  Garden,  I  believe  ?— 
They  both  voted  for  Garden  ;  but  I  must  correct  a 
portion  of  Mr.  Jacobs's  evidence,  in  which  he  says 
that  Mr.  Best,  senior,  voted  for  Garden  alone.  He 
has  made  a  mistake  in  that.  The  fact  is,  that  the  old 
man  told  me,  when  I  gave  him  the  money,  that  he 
was  determined  to  split  his  vote;  and  I  said,  "You 
"  will  do  us  the  least  injury  if  you  vote  for  Mr.  Price ;" 
and  he  did  so. 

13.114.  Who  was  the  next  ? — Robert  Acutt. 

13.115.  What  did  yon  give  him  ? — I  gave  him  5/. 

13. 11 6.  Is  he  a  freeman? — I  think  he  is  on  as  a  house- 
holder. He  is  objected  to  this  year  ;  I  do  not  know 
what  for. 

13.117.  Was  that  5/.  for  his  vote  for  Garden  ?— 
Yes;  for  his  vote  for  Garden;  a  plumper.  The  next 
is  William  Tooth,  a  freeman,  living  at  Tredworth. 

13.118.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — £5. 

13.119.  For  his  vote  for  Garden  ?— Yes. 

18.120.  The  next  ? — The  next  is  Thomas  Jeynes  ; 
He  is  a  householder  residing  in  Southgate  Street. 

13.121.  How  much  did  yon  give  him  ? — £5. 

13.122.  For  his  vote  for  Garden  ?— Yes.  And  I 
have  received  4/.  besides,  which  I  have  spent  in 
treating,  not  only  among  voters  but  other  people,  at 
different  houses. 

13.123.  At  different  public  houses  ? — At  different 
public  houses. 

13.124.  From  whom  did  you  receive  the  money  ? — 
I  received  28/.  from  Mr.  Whithorn  on  the  night 
previous  to  the  election,  and  51.  from  Mr.  Stamper  on 
the  Monday  following  the  election.  I  paid  that 
money  to  Jeynes's  wife. 

13.125.  Did  you  pay  5/.  to  Stamper  to  give  to 
him  ? — No  ;  Stamper  gave  me  the  5/.  and  I  paid  him. 
I  had  a  list  for  that  district  sent  to  me  the  night 
previous  to  the  election  ;  and  having  heard  that  the 
other  party  had  been  endeavouring  to  get  hold  of 
old  Jeynes,  I  sent  Packer  to  go  and  stop  with  the 
old  mim.  He  did  his  business  in  a  very  workmanlike 
manner,  for  he  sat  down,  and  had  a  pipe  with  the  old 
man,  and  sat  there  till  I  got  there. 

13.126.  i^Mr.  fFel/ord.)  Stamper  gave  you  the 
money  for  that  particular  purpose  ? — Yes.  He  stated 
that  he  bribed  Jeynes  through  me.  The  fact  is  that 
we  never  should  have  had  his  vote  if  I  had  not  looked 
after  him.  The  money  was  given  to  his  wife.  The 
old  fellow  is  too  imbecile  to  think  anything  upon  the 
subject. 

13.127.  Do  you  know  a  person  named  Henry 
Gox  ? — Yes. 

13.128.  Was  he  indebted  to  you  in  a  sum  of 
money  ? — ^He  was,  at  the  last  election,  but  he  has 
wiped  it  off  since  by  going  through  the  Insolvent 

•  Gourt. 

13.129.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  offer  him  a  receipt 
for  the  money,  if  he  would  vote  for  Garden  ? — No.  I 
went  and  told  him,  I  heard  he  was  in  bad  company, 
and  was  not  going  to  treat  me  as  he  ought ;  that  I  had 
refrained  from  suing  him  when  I  could  have  put  him 
in  great  difficulty,  and  that  he  ought  to  oblige  me ; 
but  I  said  if  he  was  on  the  committee  I  did  not  wish 


him  to  give  up  that  money.  He  intimated  to  me 
that  he  was  in  such  distress  that  he  should  be  obliged 
to  go  through  the  Insolvent  Gourt ;  and  I  made  an 
offer  to  him  to  get  a  gentleman  to  do  it  for  him. 

13.130.  What  was  the  offer  which  you  made  to 
him  ? — To  take  him  to  Mr.  Lovegrove,  and  see  what 
could  be  done  for  him.  I  never  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject to  Mr.  Lovegrove.  Within  a  day  or  two  he  came 
and  told  me  he  was  going  to  see  Mr.  Whithorn  ;  and 
a  few  hours  after  that  I  heard  that  Mr.  Wilkes  was 
going  to  take  him  through  the  court,  which  was  the 
fact. 

13.131.  You  did  not  mention  the  matter  to  Mr. 
Lovegrove  ? — No.  I  knew  that  Mr.  Wilkes  was  going 
to  do  his  business,  and  when  I  knew  that  I  knew  that 
he  was  lost. 

13.132.  You  are  sure  you  did  not  offer  him  a  receipt 
for  the  money  that  was  due  to  you  if  he  would  vote 
for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — ^I  did  not  The  fact  is  that 
I  gave  him  a  receipt  for  about  3/.  in  1857,  and  he  has 
now  wiped  off  10/.  13«.  by  going  through  the  court, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  have  been  a  great  many 
in  the  same  way  within  the  last  two  or  three  yearis  in 
Gloucester. 

13.133.  Gan  you  give  us  the  names  of  any  other 
persons  to  whom  you  offered  money  or  a  receipt  ? — 
No.  I  have  not  made  an  offer  of  a  receipt ;  but  I  have 
offered  money  to  one  or  two  persons. 

13.134.  Were  there  no  persons  indebted  to  you  at 
that  time  to  whom  you  offered  receipts  ? — ^I  have  lots 
of  persons  indebted  to  me,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  men- 
tion their  names  in  court. 

13,135. 1  mean  voters,  to  whom  you  offered  receipts 
if  they  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — ^None  at 
all.  My  name  has  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  remember  offering  him  any- 
thing. He  owes  me  6/.  or  7/.;  but  I  do  not  think  he 
would  be  induced  to  vote  as  I  wished  if  I  gave  him  ^ 
receipt  for  that  when  he  had  been  offered  and  received 
8/.  on  the  other  side. 

13.136.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  did  not  offer 
him  any  money  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did.  I 
may  have  had  a  little  chaff  with  him  over  a  pipe.  I 
should  have  been  afraid  to  have  made  ^im  an  offer. 
I  made  an  offer  to  Henry  Townsend. 

13.137.  Where  does  he  live  ? — ^In  Green  Dragon 
Lane.  I  saw  him  twice  upon  the  subject.  -  The  first 
time  he  told  me  he  had  a  family,  and  had  a  house  at 
a  heavy  rent,  and  that  he  should  see  if  he  could  not 
get  something  towards  paying  it.  I  told  him  I 
thought  I  could  do  a  quarter's  rent  very  likely  for 
him.  It  waseitlier  12/.  or  14/.,  I  do  not  know  which 
it  was.  He  however  would  not  make  me  an  answer 
at  that  time.  He  told  me  he  thought  he  could  get 
more.  I  saw  him  again  on  the  night  before  the  elec- 
tion. I  then  offered  him  either  5/.  to  plump  for  Gar- 
den, or  3/.  to  split  for  Garden  and  Price  ;  and  as  he 
said  he  did  not  like  to  vote  against*  Mr.  Glarke's 
principles  (though  I  knew  Mr.  Glarke  would  not 
attempt  to  influence  him  in  the  least)  I  offered  him 
21,  to  stay  at  home.  I  believe  he  went  to  the  Berkeley 
Arms,  and  what  he  did  after  that  I  do  not  know,  but 
he  voted  for  Price  and  Monk. 

13.138.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  pay  him  anything  ? 
— No.  I  dare  say  I  gave  him  6d.  or  1«.  to  have  some 
drink  ;  that  is  very  likely. 

13.139.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Gan  you  mention  anyone 
else  to  whom  you  offered  money  ? — I  do  not  recollect 
any  one  else.  I  can  only  say  that  when  I  was  first 
called  on  and  asked  by  Sir  Robert  Garden  and  Mr. 
Lovegrove  for  my  vote,  I  immediately  promised  it, 
and  told  them  distinctly  I  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  canvass  ;  but  finding  that  some  parties  visit- 
ing my  shop,  such  as  the  Bests  and  others,  had  not 
promised,  I  went  to  see  if  I  could  get  them  to  vote 
for  Sir  Robert  Garden,  and  the  result  was  what  I  have 
stated. 
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John  Ward  called  and  further  examined. 


Jt  vrord* 


13.140.  (iVr.  Vaughan.)  Have  you  prepared  the  list 
which  you  were  requested  to  make  out  ? — Yes  (pro- 
ducing it).  You  will  see  I  have  made  one  addition 
of  a  bribed  party,  John  Bagley  of  Hare  Lane. 

[  The  list  is  handed  in  to  the  Commissioners.^ 

13.141.  Is  John  Bagley  a  freeman? — ^No;  a  house- 
holder in  St.  John's  parish. 

13.142.  {Mr.  Welford.)  How  much  did  you  pay 
him  ? — £5.  I  did  not  consider  it  a  payment  for  his 
Tote.  The  man  polled.  I  saw  him  neai-  the  hustings. 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  polled,  and  he  said  "  No."  I  then 
told  him  to  go  and  poll,  and  he  did.  He  came  to  my 
house  afterwards  ;  and  I  said,  "  Did  you  poll  for  Sir 
Robert  Garden  ?"  and  he  said,  "  Yes  ;"  and,  having  a 
balance  in  hand,  I  gave  him  five  sovereigns.    , 

13.143.  But  you  paid  those  five  sovereigns  to  him  for 
his  vote,  did  yon  not  ? — I  did. 


13.144.  In  consequence  of  his  having  voted  for  Sir    loOetlSM. 
Robert  Garden  ? — ^Yes  ;    but   there   was   no  under-  , 
standing  between  the  man  and  myself  that  he  should 

have  it ;  that  is  what  I  mean.     I  still  believe  that  I 

bribed  that  Joseph  Coopey  I  mentioned  before,  but  I  ' 

should  not  like  to  swear  to  it. 

13.145.  Joseph  Coopey  of  Little  worth  ? — Yes ;  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  same  family.  I  know 
I  put  the  money  in  a  bag  to  pay  him,  and  somebody 
had  it,  if  he  had  not. 

13.146.  You  put  the  amount  you  received  alto- 
gether at  190/.  ? — ^Yes.  I  stated  the  sum  before.  T 
received  from  \Sl.  to  20/.  during  the  canvass  ;  120/. 
the  night  before  the  election,  and  50/.  on  the  day  of 
the  election.  It  is  just  possible  that  some  of  the  30/. 
that  heads  the  list  went  for  bribery,  but  I  cannot 
swear  positively  to  whom  I  gave  it. 


Jaues  Taylob  called 

13,147.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  understand  you  wish  to 
make  some  statement  with  reference  to  some  evidence 
that  has  been  given  ? — ^Yes.  I  find  that  a  statement 
was  made  by  Mr.  Shai-pe  last  week,  that  I  had  been 
offered  15/.  on  the  opposite  side,  which.  I  mgst 
positively  deny  ;  and  that  I  said  I  would  take  130  set 
of  beechwood  for  my  vote ;  that  is  a  falsehood.  I 
never  agreed  to  anything  of  the  sort.  When  Mr. 
Sharpe  offered  mo  the  30  set,  I  said,  "  No  ;"  and  then 
I  said,  "  Would  you  give  thfe  50  set  ? "  and  he  said 
he  did  not  know ;  that  I  should  see  him  in  the 
morning.  I  said  I  should  be  in  town  in  the  morning 
at  the  Black  Dog.  I  met  him  in  the  morning  up  by 
the  Red  Lion.  He  said,  "  I  have  been  at  the  Black 
"  Dog  twice  for  you  this  morning.  Have  you  made 
"  up  your  mind  ?  "  I  said,  "  Yes ;  I  do  not  intend  to 
"  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden.  I  never  voted  that 
"  way,  neither  do  1  intend  to."  And  respecting  the 
silk  ^ss,  which  he  says  my  wife  asked  him  for^  the 
truth  is  that  he  promised  her  jnmething  very  hand- 


and  further  examined. 

some  if  she  would  prevail  upon  me  to  vote  for  Sir 
Robert  Garden,  and  he  brought  her,  as  an  instalment, 
a  flower — a  geranium,  and  he  said,  "  Mind  now,  that 
is  the  colour."  As  to  the  other  statement,  I  most 
positively  deny  it. 

13.148.  Do  you  affirm  that  Mr.  Sharpe  did  offeryou 
80  sets  of  beech  for  your  vote  ? — ^Yes,  he  did. 

13.149.  Did  you  say  you  would  take  50  sets? — 
No  ;  I  did  not  say  I  would  take  it.  I  said,  "  Would 
you  give  50  sets." 

13.150.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  stand  on 
the  register  ;  for  what  parish  ? — The  parish  of  Saint 
Aldate's. 

13.151.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — 
No. 

13.152.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  James  Taylor  of  King 
Street  ?— Yes. 

13.153.  What  did '  you  get  from  Jacobs  ?— I  had 
10/. 


J.  TVyfar. 


Henbt  Suabt  sworn  and  examined. 


H.  Smart 


13.154.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  a  bookbinder  ? — 
A  stationer. 

13.155.  Where  do  you  live?  —  In  Northgate 
Street. 

13.156.  Who  did  yon  bribe  ? — Indirectly  I  bribed 
one  person.  In  fact  I  will  lay  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  if  you  please,  before  you.  My  father  resides 
at  No,  2,  Worcester  Street.  His  name  is  John  Smart, 
a  bookbinder. 

13.157.  You  gave  him  10/.,  did  you?— No,  I  did 
not. 

13.158.  How  much  ? — ^I  did  not  give  him  anything. 
I  will  relate  the  circumstances  to  you,  if  you  please. 
On  the  morning  of  the  election  early,  I  asked  him 
who  he  was  going  to  vote  for ;  if  he  was  going  to 
vote  on  the  Conservative  side,  the  same  as  he  had 
done  before.  He  told  me  he  could  not  give  me  an 
answer  on  that  head,  for  he  had  been  promised  8/.  to 
vote  for  the  Liberals.  I  said,  "  Well,  I  am  sure  I 
should  not  do  that ;  I  should  not  take  a  bribe."  I 
said,  "  Sooper  than  you  should  take  a  bribe  from  those 
"  parties  I  would  give  you  5/.  or  6/.  out  of  my  own 
"  pocket."  He  made  the  remark,  "You  would  be 
"  foolish  to  do  that ;  you  would  never  get  it  again." 
"  If  I  do  not,"  I  said,  "  I  shall  be  doing  something 
"  for  the  party  ;  they  have  behaved  very  honourable 
"  to  me,  and  I  shall  try  and  do  something  for  them 
"  at  this  election."  He  said  he  could  not  give  mo  an 
answer  then.  I  said,  "  Well,  do  not  go  and  be  bribed 
by  the  Liberals."  That  is  the  last  word  I  said  to  him 
then.  I  saw  him  again  between  8  and  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning  in  Westgate  Street.  He  was  with  a 
person  named  David  Lane,  a  boot  and  shoe  maker, 
and  Field.  He  was  talking  with  them,  and  Field 
said  to  him,  "  Now,  you  come  with  me,  and  you  can 
have  your  money  in  a  minute."  I  caught  hpld  of  my 
father's  arm,  and  said,  "  Let  us  have  no  bribety  ;  come 


along  with  me  home."  I  took  him  along  with  me 
from  Mr.  Lane  as  far  as  St.  John's  Lane,  and  then 
Field  came  up,  and  said,  "  Now,  so  help  me  God,  you 
can  have  the  8/.  in  less  than  five  minutes."  I  said, 
"  He  shall  have  nothing  at  aU  to  do  with  you."  He 
then  went  home,  and  I  saw  him  no  more  till  the 
middle  of  the  day.  When  I  saw  him,  I  said,  "  Now 
you  go  and  vote."  I  went  over  about  1 1  o'clock  on 
purpose  to  see  him.  He  was  not  in  the  shop.  I  saw 
my  brother,  and  I  said,  "  Well,  Phil.,  has  father 
voted  ?"  He  said,  "  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  He 
has  been  out  all  the  morning.  Have  you  not  seen 
him  ?  "  I  said,  "  No  ;  I  have  not  seen  him  since  1 
left  him  in  St.  John's  Lane."  I  said  that  I  had 
promised  him  that  if  he  would  not  take  a  bribe  from 
the  Liberal  party  I  would  give  him  5/.  or  6/.  out  of 
my  own  pocket.  I  gave  the  6/.  to  my  brother  Philip, 
and  said,  "  You  see  what  you  have  to  do  with  him." 
When  I  saw  my  father,  between  one  and  two,  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  been  to  vote ;  and  he  said,  "  No." 
I  said,  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  He  said,  "  I 
cannot  give  you  an  answer  yet ;  I  am  going  home." 
He  went  home  ;  and  I  did  not  see  him  ^ain  till 
something  after  three  o'clock,  and  that  was  down  in 
Westgate  Street,  by  the  polling  booth.  I  said,  "  Have 
you  not  polled  yet  ?"  He  said,  "  No."  I  said,  "  Go 
"  and  poll,  though  it  is  of  no  use  your  going  now  ; 
"  it  is  of  no  use  now,  for  the  election  is  lost ;  but  go 
"  and  poll."  And  he  went  and  polled.  That  was 
about  three  o'clock  or  after. 

13.159.  He  poUed  for  Garden  ?— Yes. 

13.160.  And  he  received  6/.  from  you  through 
your  brother  ? — He  received  6/.  from  me  through  my 
brother.     That  I  learned  after. 

13.161.  Did  yon  not  consider  that  that  6/.  was  for 
your  father's  vote  ? — ^No,  I  did  not  Certainly  I  gave 
it  him.     I  told  him  if  he  would  not   take  a  bribe 
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E  .Smart,      from  the  Liberal  party,  as  he  was  so  determined  upon 

'• money,  I  would  sooner  give  him  5/.  or  6/.  from 

10  Oct.  1859.    my  own   pocket  than  that  he  should  vote  for  the 
~~"~~~"     Liberals. 

13.162.  And  you  gave  him  the  61.  on  condition 
that  he  should  vote  for  Garden,  or  that  he  should  not 
vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes. 

13.163.  And  he  voted  for  Garden  ?— Yes ;  he  voted 
for  Garden. 

13.164.  Are  you  the  Mr.  Henry  Smart  who  re- 
ceived 20/.  from  Mr.  Whithorn  ?— I  am. 

13.165.  What  did  you  receive  that  20/.  for? — ^I 
made  application  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  some  few  days 
previous  to  the  election  ;  it  was  after  I  had  promised 
Sir  Robert  Garden  I  would  vote  for  him.  I  wrote 
him  a  note.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect  it  run  thus: 
«  Sir,  I  have  to  ask  you  a  favor,  whether  you  could 
lend  me  20/.  or  25/.?" 

13.166.  Who  was  that  letter  written  to  ? — Mr. 
Lovegrove.  Mr.  Lovegrove  came  down  on  the  next 
day,  and  said  to  me,  "  What  do  you  want  that  money 
for,  Mr.  Smart  ?"  "  Well,"  I  stud,  "  It  is  not  for  elec- 
"  tioneering  purposes  ;  it  is  for  my  own  private  pur- 
"  poses.  Bear  in  mind  I  want  notliing  for  election- 
"  Bering  purposes.  I  want  you  to  lend  me  that 
"  money,  which  I  will  pay  you  back  again." 

13.167.  And  did  Mr.  Lovegrove  refer  you  to  Mr. 
Whithorn  ? — ^Not  then  ;  he  said  he  would  see  about 
it. 

13.168.  Did  ho  afterwards  ?— He  referred  me  to 
Mr.  Whithorn.  I  asked  him  who  Mr.  Whithorn 
was,  and  where  he  lived.  I  knew  Mr.  Whithorn  by 
name  ;  but  who  he  was,  and  where  he  lived,  I  did 
not  know. 

13.169.  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Whithorn  ? — I  went  to 
him,  and  I  handed  him  the  note,  and  he  gave  me  the 
money  without  a  word  of  hesitation. 

13.170.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Did  Mr.  Lovegrove  give 
yon  a  note  to  Mr.  Whithora  ?— He  gave  me  my  own 
note  5  my  application. 

13.171.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  bribe  any  per- 
son  with  that  money  ? — No. 

13.172.  Did  you  with  any  portion  of  it  ? — No  ; 
it  was  money  that  I  had  myself. 

13.173.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Have  you  repaid  it  ?— 
No.  I  have  not.  I  should  have  done  so  at  the  time, 
but  I  had  an  account  with  the  committee.  I  served 
the  committee  with  stationery.  Mr.  Lovegrove  is  a 
good  customer  of  mine,  and  a  gentleman  who  pays 
me  a  good  deal  of  money. 

13.174.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  And  therefore  you  have 
noX  repaid  the  money  ? — I  have  not  repaid  the 
money. 

13.175.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  intend  to  repay 
it  by  supplying  him  with  stationery  ? — ^Not  in  that 
way.     I  shall  pay  it  again. 

13.176.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  give  any  secu- 
rity for  it  ? I  gave  Mr.  Whithorn  a  receipt  for  the 

money. 

13.177.  Did  you  give  him  any  promissory  note 
for  it  ? — ^No,  I  did  not.    I  gave  him  a  full  receipt. 

13.178.  But  you  gave  him  no  security  ? — No. 
13J179.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  Mr.  Whithorn  tell 

you  that  he  was  advancing  this  money  out  of  the 
election  fund  ? — No.  Scarcely  a  word  passed,  I  think. 
He  merely  handed  me  the  note. 

13.180.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  know  of  any 
persons  that  were  bribed  on  Sir  Robert  Garden's  side? 
— No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

13.181.  Gan  you  say  that  you  do  not? — I  could 
not  say  positively  that  I  did,  but  I  had  a  very  firm 
opinion  that  it  was  the  case. 

13.182.  Were  you  a  party  yourself  to  any  acts  of 
bribery  ? — That  is  the  only  thing  that  I  was  con- 
nected with  during  the  election. 

13.183.  You  were  examined  before  theGommittee 
of  the  House  of  Gommons,  were  you  not  ?— Yes. 

13.184.  You  were  asked,  "  Do  you  know  of  cases 
whei-e  there  was  Blue  stuff  flying  about  ?"  and  your 
answer  was,  "  Yes  ;  there  is  always  plenty  of  that, 


and  Yellow  too  "? — I  said  I  believed  it ;  I  did  not  say 
I  knew  it. 

13.185.  The  question  was,  "Do  you  know  of  cases 
where  there  was  Blue  stuff  flying  about,"  and  your 
answer  was  "  Yes ;  there  is  always  plenty  of  that, 
and  Yellow  too  "? — It  may  have  been  that ;  but  I  said 
I  believed  that  it  was.  If  I  knew  of  one  single  case, 
or  500,000,  I  would  tell  you  every  one  of  them  now 
direct. 

13.186.  With  the  exception  of  that  6/.,  which  you 
say  you  gave  to  your  father,  do  you  mean  to  represent 
that  you  did  not  pay  any  money  to  any  one  ? — ^Not 
a  fraction.  I  have  a  man  at  work  for  me,  James 
Henty  Glarke,  a  freeman,  who  has  a  vote,  and  I 
made  use  of  this  allusion  in  my  shop  :  "  It  is  not 
"  right  of  any  master  to  try  to  influence  his  men,  who 
"  have  votes.  Let  every  man  vote  according  to 
"  his  conscience."  That  man  I  mention  went  and 
polled  for  Price  and  Monk.  I  did  not  discharge 
him  for  it.     He  is  still  in  my  employ. 

13.187.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  How  long  before  the 
election  was  it  that  you  borrowed  this  20/.  2 — ^I 
think  it  was  about  two  days  when  I  made  the  appli- 
cation to  Mr,  Lovegrove  ;  but  Mr,  Lovegrove  came 
the  next  day  and  said,  he  would  give  me  an  answer, 
and  the  following  day  was  the  nomination. 

13.188.  You  wanted  to  borrow  20/.  on  the  morning 
before  the  election,  and  yet  on  the  morning  of  the 
election  you  offered  to  give  your  father  6/.  rather 
than  he  should  vote  for  the  Liberals  ? — Yes  ;  I  said, 
"  I  would  sooner  give  you  5/.  or  6/.  out  of  my  own 
pocket  than  you  should  be  bribed." 

13.189.  Had  you  got  6/.  to  give  him  ? — I  hope 
so,  and  60/.  if  I  wanted  it. 

13.190.  After  having  borrowed  20/.  two  days 
before  ? — Yes.  For  a  man  in  business  like  me  it 
would  be  very  awkward  if  I  was  short  of  50/.  or 
60/.  If  you  want  to  know  I  will  tell  you  exactly 
what  I  wanted  the  money  for.  I  will  do  so  if  you 
wish  it. 

13.191.  {Mr.  Welford.)  It  was  on  the  day  of  the 
nomination  that  you  received  the  20/.  ? — I  am  almost 
sure  it  was. 

13.192.  In  the  afternoon  or  evening  ? — In  the 
evening,  I  saw  Mr.  Lovegrove,  and  he  gave  me  a 
note  to  Mr.  Whithorn.  I  said,  "Where  does  he  live?" 
Mr.  Lovegrove  said,  "  Do  not  you  know  where  he 
lives  ?"  "No,"  I  said,  *'  I  do  not."  Mr.  Lovegrove 
said,  "  He  lives  in  Bell  Lane."  I  then  went  to  Bell 
Lane,  and  inquired  for  Mr.  Whithorn,  and  I  saw 
him,  and  he  gave  me  the  money  immediately. 

13.193.  What  time  in  the  evening  was  it  ? — As 
near  as  I  can  recollect,  about  8  o'clock. 

13.194.  Was  it  dark  ?— It  was  dark. 

13.195.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  knew  that  Mr. 
Whithorn  was  engaged  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  as 
an  agent,  did  you  not  ? — I  did  not  know  that  he  had 
anything  to  do  with  money.  I  knew  him  by  name, 
but  I  did  not  know  him  except  by  name. 

13.196.  {Mr.  Welford.)  When  you  saw  Mr.  Whit- 
horn at  his  house,  you  knew  he  was  a  gentleman 
attending  the  committee-room  for  Sir  Robert  Garden, 
did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

13.197.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Are  you  prepared  to 
swear  that  you  did  not  borrow  that  20/.  with  refer- 
ence to  the  election  ? — ^Yes. 

13.198.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Do  you  believe  that  if 
the  election  had  not  been  coming  on  you  would  have 
had  the  loan  from  Mr.  Whithorn  ? — ^I  think  Mr. 
Lovegrove  would  have  done  it. 

13.199.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  But  you  got  it  from 
Mr.  Whithorn  ? — ^Yes  ;  but  Mr.  Lovegrove  told  me 
to  go  to  Mr.  Whithorn,  and  it  would  be  all  right. 

13.200.  What  did  you  understand  by  that  ?— I 
did  not  know  what  to  undei'staud.  I  was  in  a  maze 
about  it. 

13.201.  Did  you  expect  to  get  the  money  ? — Of 
course,  on  Mr.  Lovegrove's  word,  I  expected  to  get 
it,  and  I  got  it. 

13.202.  Did  you  canvass  the  Hyetts  for  their  vote  ? 
— Yes ;  three  of  them. 
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13.203.  How  did  they  vote  ? — I  believe  one  of 
them  voted  for  Price  and  Monk.  He  told  me  that 
was  his  principles,  and  I  said,  "  Vote."  The  others 
I  could  get  no  answer  from ;  they  were  not  at  home. 

13.204.  Do  you  know  how  they  voted  ? — I  believe 
they  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

13.205.  Is  John  Hyett  your  tenant  ? — Yes. 


13.206.  He  got  8/.  from  Harry  Jacobs.  Do  you 
know  where  he  lives  ? — ^At  No.  10,  Alvin  Street. 

13.207.  Is  he  a  freeman  ? — ^I  could  not  answer 
you  that  question,  I  am  sure.        ^ 

13.208.  Which  is  John  Hyett  of  Alvin  Street 
who  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — ^That  is  the -old 
man,  the  father. 


H.  Smart 
10th  Oct.  1859. 


Sabah  Gainey  sworn  and  examined. 


13.209.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  keep  the  Pilot,  do 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

13.210.  Have  you  a  husband  ? — Yes. 

13.211.  What  is  his  name  ?— James  Gainey. 

13.212.  You  received  some  money  at  the  time  of 
the  election  for  the  purpose  of  paying  some  people  ? 
—I  did. 

13.213.  How  much  did  you  receive  ? — £40. 

13.214.  Who  gave  it  to  you  ? — Mr.  Stamper. 

13.215.  Who  did  you  pay  it  to  ? — Charles  Newth, 
John  Edwards,  Daniel  Jeffs,  and  John  Richards. 

13.216.  How  much  did  you  give  to  each  of  them  ? 
— jCIO  each. 

13.217.  For  their  votes  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — 
Yes. 

13.218.  They  were  in  the  kitchen  of  your  house, 
were  they  not,  when  you  received  the  money  from 
Stamper  ? — Yes ;  they  were  in  some  part  of  the 
house. 

13.219.  You  were  requested  by  Stamper  to  give 
that  money  to  them  ? — I  was. 

13.220.  Did  you  offer  a  bribe  to  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Tanner  ? — He  was  at  my  house  painting,  and  he 
said  he  did  not  know  which  to  vote  for ;  that  he 
should  vote  for  the  parties  he  could  get  most  money 
from. 

13.221.  And  what  did  you  offer  him  ? — I  cannot 
particularly  say.  I  asked  him  what  the  price  of  his 
vote  was. 

13.222.  And  what  did  he  tell  you  the  price  was  ?— 
£12. 


13.223.  Do  you  know  what  his  Christian  name 
is  ? — ^No.  He  is  a  painter.  He  was  at  work  at  my 
house  at  the  time.    He  lives  in  Alvin  Street. 

13.224.  Did  you  offer  him  12/.  ?— No. 

13.225.  Did  you  offer  him  any  money  at  all  ? — ^No. 

13.226.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Herbert,  a  shoemaker  ? — Yes. 

13.227.  Did  you  offer  him  any  money  ? — No. 

13.228.  Did  you  ask  him  what  was  the  price  of  his 
vote  ? — I  never  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
election  in  my  life. 

13.229.  Did  you  receive  any  other  money  from  any 
other  person  besides  the  sum  yon  have  mentioned  ? — 
I  did  not. 

13.230.  Did  your  husband  get  anything  at  all  for 
his  vote  ? — ^No. 

13.231.  He  was  paid,  was  he  not  ? — No  ;  he  had  to 
come  from  Milford. 

13.232.  Has  he  not  received  51.  ? — No.  His  ex- 
penses were  5/.  15*. 

13.233.  That  has  not  been  paid  ?— No. 

13.234.  What  expenses  were  they  ? — His  expenses 
in  coming  from  Milford  Haven,  and  putting  a  resiKtn- 
sible  person  in  his  situation. 

13.235.  What  was  his  situation  } — On  board  ship. 

13.236.  What  is  he  ? — He  is  master  on  board  a 
ship. 

13.237.  And  the  vessel  was  at  Milford  Haven,  and 
he  had  to  come  from  there  'i — Yes.  he  had. 


S.  GaiHtf. 


Samuel  Butt  sworn  and  examined. 


S-Bnti. 


13.238.  {Mr.  Vaugluin.)  What  are  you  ?— A  cab 
master. 

13.239.  Where  do  you  live  ?— In  Hare  Lane. 

13.240.  Who  did  you  bribe  at  the  last  election  ?— 
No  one. 

13.241.  No  one  at  all  ? — There  was  a  party  met 
me  in  the  street,  and  he  said  he  was  going  to 
gaol. 

13.242.  Who  was  that  ? — A  man  named  Cooke. 

13.243.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — George 
Hobbs  Cooke,  I  think. 

13.244.  He  told  you  he  was  going  to  gaol  ? — Yes  ; 
and  asked  me  if  I  could  get  him  out  of  his  difficulty. 
I  said  I  would  see,  if  he  would  stop  a  bit.  There 
was  a  party  dining  at  the  White  Hart,  and  I  ran 
across  there,  and  got  21.  9s.  and  something  for  him ; 
and  I  have  got  his  I.  O.  U.  for  it. 

13.245.  Who  did  you  get  it  from?— That  is  it 
{producing  a  paper,  and  handing  it  to  tite  Com- 
missioners). 

13.246.  Who  did  you  get  the  money  from  ? — ^There 
were  several  in  the  room  at  dinner  ;  perhaps  a  dozen  ; 
I  cannot  say  how  many  there  were  ;  one  of  them 
threw  down  something,  and  another  threw  down 
something,  till  there  was  enough  ;  and  I  came  across 
to  the  New  Inn,  and  gave  it  to  the  man. 

13.247.  I  suppose  you  took  an  interest  in  the 
fate  of  this  man  in  consequence  of  his  being  a  voter  ; 
did  you  not? — I  did  not  know  whether  he  was  a 
voter  or  not,  and  never  asked  him  about  his  vote. 

13.248.  You  did  not  know  he  was  a  voter  ? — I 
considered  that  he  was  ;  I  thought  he  might  be  ;  but 
I  did  not  know  it,  and  do  not  know  whether  he 
voted  or  not ;  or  if  ho  did  vote,  who  he  voted  for. 

1 3.249.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  met  this  man 
in  the  street,  that  he  told  you  he  was  going  to  gaol, 
and  that  you  therefore  took  such  an  interest  ip  him 


that  you  went  at  once  to  the  White  Hart^  where  you 
heard  some  gentlemen  were  dining,  and  got  this  money 
from  them  and  gave  it  him  ? — Ye.s. 

13.250.  That  is  the  whole  of  your  story  ? — Yes  ; 
and  that  is  the  truth. 

13.251.  {Mr.  i^ite^fraW.)  Do  you  know  from  whom 
the  money  came  ? — There  were  several  gentlemen 
there. 

13.252.  Who  where  they  ?— Mr.  Whithorn  and 
Mr.  Taynton  were  there. 

13.253.  And  did  they  all  subscribe  to  make  up 
the  sum  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  did  all. 

13.254.  How  came  you  to  take  so  much  interest 
in  this  man  ? — Because  I  had  known  the  man  these 
six  or  seven  years. 

13.255.  How  came  you  to  get  the  I.O.U.  ?— The 
gentlejnen  asked  me  to  do  it. 

13.256.  Supposing  he  had  come,  and  pafd  you  the 
money,  to  whom  should  you  have  given  it  ? — Some  of 
the  gentlemen. 

13.257.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Should  you  not  have  given 
it  to  Mr.  Whithorn? — Very  likely  I  might  have  given 
it  to  him. 

13.258.  Did  you  not  receive  it  from  Mr. 
Whithorn  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

13.259.  Will  you  swear  that  ?— Yes,  I  will. 

13.260.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  If  this  man  came,  and 
offered  you  21.  9».  8</.,  you  would  take  the  money  ? — 
Yes. 

13.261.  Who  would  you  give  it  to  —  Mr. 
Whithorn  or  Mr.  Taynton. 

13.262.  Though  Mr.  Whithorn  did  not  advance 
the  whole  money  ? — I  do  not  know  who  did  advance 
the  money,  or  whether  Mr.  Whithorn  gave  anything 
or  not  I  do  not  know. 

)  3,263.  Wliy  did  you  take  the  I.O.U.  in  your  own 
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3.  Bull.       name  ? — Th«t  is  what  they  naked  me  to  do,  and  I 

did  it. 

10  Get  1859.        13,264.  But  they  did  not  ask  you  to  make  it  out  in 
• your  own  name  ? — ^They  did  not. 

18.265.  (Mr.  Vaugkan.)  Did  Mr.  Whithorn  ask 
you  do  it  ? — No.  I  cannot  say  who  asked  me  to  do 
it,  but  somebody  said,  "You  had  better  get  a  memoran- 
"  dum  of  it."  The  mkn  said  he  would  give  his  I.O.U., 
and  I  took  it.    I  asked  him  for  a  receipt. 

13.266.  Did  Mr.  Whithorn  ask  you  to  get  an  I.O.U. 
fVom  that  man  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  he  did  ;  I  do 
not  know  that  Mr.  Whithorn  said  anything  about  it  ; 
I  do  not  know  who  it  was  said  it,  but  somebody  said, 
"  You  had  better  get  a  memorandum,"  and  that  is 
what  the  man  gave  me  as  a  memorandum. 

13.267.  Why  did  you  go  to  the  White  Hart  ?— 
I  heard  there  were  a  lot  of  gentlemen  at  dinner 
there. 

13.268.  And  you  thought  they  were  a  body  of 
charitable  gentlemen  ? — I  thought,  perhaps,  they 
might  do  something  for  the  man  rather  than  let  him 
go  to  gaol. 

13.269.  You  thought  they  would  subscribe  theii- 
money  as  an  act  of  charity  to  him  ;  was  that  what 
you  thought  ? — I  did  not  know  what  they  would  do. 
I  thought  I  would  run  over  and  ask  them. 

13.270.  !Did  you  think  it  was  a  subscription  in  the 
nature  of  a  charity  ? — It  must  be  a  charity  to  keep  a 
man  out  of  gaol. 

13.271.  If  it  was  a  charity  why  did  you  take  the 
man's  I.O.U.  ? — I  was  to  have  a  memorandum,  and 
that  is  the  memorandum  I  got.  He  said,  "  I  will  give 
you  an  I.O.U.,"  and  he  gave  it  to  me.  I  did  not  ask 
him  for  it. 

13.272.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Why  did  you  ijot  hand 
this  I.O.U.  over  to  the  people  to  whom  it  belonged  ? 


—I  never  thought  about  it  till  I  had  the  summons  on 
Saturday. 

13.273.  Of  course  this  memorandum  is  of  no  use  to 
you  now  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

13.274.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  was  the  person  who 
had  charge  of  this  man  ? — Two  men  ;  I  do  not  know 
what  their  names  are. 

13,27-5.  Was  one  of  them  a  man  named  George 
Cooke  ? — I  do  not  know  their  names. 

13.276.  Will  you  undertake  to  swear  that  that 
21.  2s.  8d.  was  not  paid  by  yon  to  that  man  for  his 
vote  ? — No,  it  was  not.  I  never  asked  him  for  his; 
vote  in  any  way,  and  I  did  not  know  whether  he 
voted  at  the  last  election  or  not. 

13.277.  Had  you  ever  done  such  a  thing  as  this 
before  in  your  life  ? — ^No  ;  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ever  did. 

13.278.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Was  this  on  the  day  of 
the  election  ? — No,  it  was  some  time  before. 

13.279.  Did  you  canvass  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  at 
the  election  in  1857  ? — I  canvassed  some  of  the  out- 
voters. 

13.280.  How  many  did  you  bribe  ? — ^Ne'er  a  one. 

13.281.  Did  you  give  them  any  money  ? — No. 

13.282.  Will  you  swear  that  ?— Yes.  There  was 
a  woman  at  the  "Upper  George,"  and  Mr.  Ward 
gave  me  3/.  to  give  her,  but  I  do  not  consider  that 
my  bribing. 

13.283.  Did  you  find  out  what  they  wanted  for 
their  votes  ? — ^No ;  never  one.  I  never  inquired 
of  any  one. 

13.284.  How  came  Mr.  Ward  to  give  you  the  3/.  ? 
— He  was  stood  on  the  staircase,  and  he  said,  "  Here, 
Samuel,  you  give  that  woman  3/.,"  and  away  he  ran. 

13.285.  Who  was  the  woman  ? — ^I  do  not  know 
her  name.  Her  husband  is  dead.  It  was  one  of  the 
Coopeys.     She  lives  at  Longford. 


W.  Holtham. 


William  Holtham  sworn  and  examined. 


13.286.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  an  innkeeper,  are 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

13.287.  You  produce  an  account,  do  you  not  ? — ^Yes 
(producing  it). 

13.288.  What  inn  do  you  keep  ?— The  Spread 
Eagle. 

13.289.  Has  this  bill  been  paid  ?— No. 

13.290.  It  is  included,  is  it  not,  in  the  account 
which  has  been  handed  in  this  morning  ? — ^It  is,  I 
believe. 

13.291.  £2  5s.  ?— Yes. 


13.292.  Is  this  for  refreshments  supplied  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  ? — It  is. 

13.293.  Is  that  the  total  amount  of  refreshments 
that  were  provided  at  your  house  during  the  election  ? 
— It  is  the  whole  amount ;  that  is,  during  the  election 
of  1859. 

13.294.  Was  your  house  frequented  by  voters  ? — 
By  no  one,  except  the  canvassing  party,  I  believe. 

13.295.  Did  you  bribe  any  one  ? — I  did  not. 

13.296.  Did  you  offer  any  money  to  any  person  ? — 
Not  to  any  or.e. 


W.  Parker. 


William  Parker  sworn  and  exambed. 


13.297.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ? — ^A  car- 
penter and  joiner,  and  haulier. 

13.298.  Where  do  you  live  ?— In  Barton  Steet. 

13.299.  You  received  20/.,  did  you  not  ?— Yes. 

13.300.  Was  it  more  than  20/.  ? — I  received  5/.  at 
the  time  of  the  canvass,  and  I  received  40/.  of  Mr. 
Whithorn  the  day  of  the  polling. 

13.301.  ^45  altogether? — Yes;  and  4/.  I  received 
from  Mr.  Whithorn  to  pay  a  man's  travelling  ex- 
penses. 

13.302.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  received  it  all  from 
Mr.  Whithorn  ?— Yes. 

13.303.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Whose  expenses  were 
they  that  you  received  ? — Chai-les  Milton's. 

13.304.  To  whom  did  you  give  bribes  ? — To  a  man 
of  the  nanu-  of  Lovett. 

13.305.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  What  is  his  Christian 
name  ? — I  do  not  know.  He  lives  in  Hampden 
Place. 

13.306.  Wliat  is  he  ? — ^I  think  he  is  a  labourer. 

13.307.  Is  he  a  freeman  ? — No ;  I  think  he  is  a 
householder. 

'13,308.  In  what  parish  ? — Saint  Michael's  parish, 


I  believe. 

13,309. 

13,310. 
Yes. 


How  much  did  you  give  to  him  ? — £5. 
For  his  vote   for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — 


13.311.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Now  the  next?— A  man 
of  the  name  of  Price. 

13.312.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — I  believe 
his  name  is  William. 

13.313.  Where  does  he  live  ? — In  Hampden  Place. 

13.314.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — £4. 

13.315.  Is  he  a  freeman  ? — ^No  ;  a  householder. 

13.316.  Did  you  give  him  that  for  his  vote  for  Sir 
Robert  Garden  ? — Yes.  I  put  it  down  on  the 
table. 

13,317<  Now  the  next  ? — ^Francis  Meek. 

13.318.  Where  does  he  live  ? — ^I  believe  he  lives  in 
Albert  Street. 

13.319.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — £4. 

13.320.  For  his  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden?— 
Yes. 

13,821.  Who  was  the  next  ? — William  Band. 

13,322.  How  much  ?— £2. 

13,328.  For  his  vote  for  Garden  ?— Yes. 

13.324.  Where  does  he  live?— In  Barton  Street, 
St.  Miohael's  parish. 

13.325.  Was  that  to  vote  for  Garden  ?— Yes. 

13.326.  Now  the  next? — A  man  of  the  name  of 
Harris  in  Alvin  Street. 

13.327.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — Hem-y. 

13.328.  How  much  ?— '£5. 

13.329.  To  vote  for  Garden  ?— Yes. 
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18.330.  The  next?— A  man  of  the  name  of  TUey 
in  Alvin  Street. 

13.331.  Do  YOU  know  his  Christian  name  ? — I  do 
not  know  his  Christian  name. 

13.332.  How  much  did  you  give  to  him  ?— £2.  I 
did  not  give  it  him  for  his  vote  ;  but  I  gave  him  21. 
for  fetching  Harris. 

13.333.  Did  foa  give  him  21.  for  fetching  Harris 
and  for  his  vote*? — No.  He  did  not  say  anything 
about  his  vote.     He  did  not  ask  me  aboat  his  vote. 

13.334.  You  gave  him  21.  for  fetching  Harris  ? — 
For  fetching  Harris  to  me. 

13.335.  For  fetching  Harris  from  Alvin  Street  ? — 
Yes ;  he  brought  him  to  me  at  the  poll. 

13.336.  That  is  rather  a  good  price  for  bringing  a 
man  from  Alvin  Street,  is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  know. 
I  gave  him  that. 

13.337.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Was  it  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  bring  him  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  did  not  ask 
him. 

13.338.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  not  think  at  the 
time  you  gave  him  that  money  that  you  were  paying 
him  21.  partly  for  his  vote  and  partly  for  bringing 
Harris  ? — He  did  not  ask  me  anything  for  his  vote  ; 
he  thought  as  he  brought  him  down  he  ought,  to  be 
paid  for  his  trouble. 

13.339.  And  for  his  vote  ? — No  ;  not  for  his  vote. 

13.340.  Now  the  next?— Thomas  Cox  of  Wor- 
cester Street.  I  gave  him  21.;  but  he  never  asked  me 
for  anything.     I  did  not  give  it  him  till  the  evening. 

13.341.  You  gave  him  21.  for  his  vote  ? — ^I  gave 
him  21.  after  he  had  voted. 

13.342.  Why  did  you  give  it  him  ? — I  thought  he 
might  as  well  have  some  as  I  had  some. 

13.343.  Did  you  give  it  him  for  his  vote  ? — He  did 
not  ask  me  for  anything  for  his  vote. 

13,844.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Shuld  you  have  given  it 
him  if  he  had  had  no  vote  ? — No. 

13.345.  Who  was  the  nfcxt  ? — I  polled  two  men 
whose  names  I  do  not  know. 

13.346.  What  did  you  give  them  ? — I  gave  them 
5/.  apiece. 

13.347.  Did  you  give  that  to  people  whose  names 
you  do  not  know  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  should  know  them 
if  I  were  to  see  them. 

18.348.  How  do  you  know  they  were  voters  ?— 


Because  I  went  along  with  them,  and  polled  them,      W.  Pitrker. 
and  saw  them  poll.  

13.349.  Where  did  you  meet  them  ?— In  the  com-    1°  Oct  1869. 
mittee-room.  '' — 

13.350.  What  ,committee-room  ? — Sir  Robert 
Carden's. 

13,851.  Yon  gave  to  two  persons  in  the  committee- 
room  whose  names  you  do  not  know  5/.  each  ? — ^Yes. 

13.352.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  anybody  desire  you 
to  give  it  to  them  ? — No. 

13.353.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Where  did  you  meet 
them  ? — In  die  committee-room. 

13.354.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  was  the  next  ?— 
That  is  all  the  bribery,  to  the  best  of  toy  knowledge. 

13.355.  You  have  not  exhausted  the  money  yet  ? — 
No  ;  I  was  twenty  days  canvassing. 

13.356.  And  what  did  you  get  for  that  ? — 5$.  a 
day. 

13.357.  Did  you  receive  for  twenty  days'  canvas- 
smg  5«.  a  day  ? — I  stopped  it  out  of  the  money  that  I 
had  left.  I  had  one  sovereign  left  after  that,  and  that 
I  thought  of  paying  over  to  Whithorn. 

13.358.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  What  did  you  do  with 
the  other  5/.  ?  Yon  said  you  received  5/.,  and  then 
you  received  40/.  ? — I  received  5/.  on  the  canvass, 
and  thltt  I  spent  in  the  canvass. 

13.359.  How  did  you  spend  that  ? — In  eating  and 
drinking. 

13.360.  Drinking  yourself,  I  suppose  ? — Yes.  I 
spent  it  in  treating  myself  and  in  treating  freemen 
and  non-freemen. 

13.361.  With  what  you  dednct  for  treating,  you  got 
20«.  a  day  during  your  canvass  ? — ^Yes,  and  some- 
thing more. 

13.362.  Had  that  any  influence  at  all  on  your  own 
vote  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

13,863.  Whether  you  had  been  employed  as  a  can- 
vasser or  not  you  would  have  voted  Blue  ? — ^Yes, 
certainly ;  I  always  did.  They  never  so  much  as 
asked  me  for  a  vote. 

13.364.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Yon  are  quite  sure  that 
these  two  men  whose  names  yon  do  not  know  were 
real  men  ;  you  are  quite  sure  they  polled  ? — Yes. 

13.365.  You  are  quite  sure  the  10/.  did  not  go  into 
your  own  pocket  ? — Yes,  I  am.     I  am  on  my  oath. 

13.366.  You  did  not  poll  for  a  dead  man,  did  you  ? 
No. 


George  Newton  Cox  Bochanan  sworn  and  examined. 


13,867.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live?— 
At  the  Spa,  No.  11. 

18.368.  You  were  an  active  supporter  of  Sir 
Robert  Carden's  at  the  last  election  ? — I  was. 

18.369.  Did  you  canvass  in  some  of  the  districts  ? 
— I  went  out  for  six  or  seven  days  with  Sir  Robert 
Carden  every  day.  We  started  about  half  past  nine 
in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  finished  about  six  or 
seven  in  the  evening  ;  sometimes  later. 

13.370.  Did  you  canvass  by  yourself  at  all  ? — I 
canvassed  a  few  voters,  but  not  many.  I  saw  in  the 
paper  that  Mr.  Wilkes  had  given  testimony  that  I 
had  seen  a  person  of  the  name  of  Murrell;  and  I  shall 
be  very  happy  tO'  state  what  passed  between  myself 
and  Mr.  Murrell,  if  yon  would  wish  to  hear  it. 

13.371.  You  were  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
nsed  to  meet  at  the  committee-room  ? — I  went  there 
almost  every  day,  but  not  for  any  lengthened  period, 
because  I  was  out  nearly  the  entire  day  on  the 
ccmvass  with  Sir  Robert  Carden. 

13.372.  Mr.  Tew  Smith ;  was  he  active  ?— He 
rarely  came  on  the  canvass  ;  he  joined  us  once  or 
twice,  but  did  not  go  much  on  the  canvass. 

13.373.  Mr.  Henry  Hughes  ? — I  saw  him  but  about 
twice  or  three  times,  I  think.  The  two  who  went 
regularly  on  the  canvass  were  myself  and  Captain 
Bradley  ;  but  he  used  to  shirk  it  at  times. 

18.374.  I  am  speaking  of  those  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  election  ? — Yes ;  Captain  Bradley  and 
myself.       Every  morning  I  met  Captain  Bradley 


inside  the  Bell,  when  we  started  with  Sir  Robert 
Carden,  and  Captain  Bradley  sometimes  left,  and  went 
away ;  but  I  continued  with  Sir  Robert  Carden 
during  the  whole  day.  I  left,  I  think,  only  one  day 
during  the  six  or  seven  days  that  we  were  out. 

13.375.  Was  there  Mr.  Hooper  also  ? — He  came. 
I  think  I  saw  him  twice  or  three  times.  He  came 
very  little. 

13.376.  Mr.  Gleorge  Curtis  ? — He  came  occasion- 
aUy. 

13,877.  Mr.  W.  Curtis  ?— He  came  also,  but  not 
to  continue  the  whole  of  the  day.  They  would  meet 
us  in  one  street  sometimes,  and  go  down  part  of  the 
street. 

13.378.  Mr.  Hanman  ? — He  also  came  a  little. 

18.379.  What  other  names  can  you  mention  ?— 
There  were  a  number  of  men.  Sometimes  we  mus- 
tered from  25  to  30  at  times  ;  and  sometimes  they 
dwindled  down  to  three  or  four,  just  as  the  occasion 
mi^t  be  ;  but  they  were  men  who  I  did  not  know 
by  name,  though,  if  I  were  to  see  them,  I  should 
recognize  them.     I  do  not  know  diem  by  name. 

13.380.  Can  you  add  to  the  list  I  have  read  over 
to  you  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  can.  There  was  a 
Mr.  Herbert,  a  draper  I  think  he  is  ;  he  also  came 
with  ns  ;  and  if  I  were  to  see  them  I  should  know 
others,  but  I  do  not  recollect  who  they  were. 

13.381.  Were  you  consulted  by  Mr.  Lovegrove 
about  the  election  ?->-Not  at  all.  They  merely  asked 
me  if  I  would  atMwmpany  Shr  Robert  Carden.    I  did 
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G.  N.  C. 
Burkanan. 
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O.  JN.  C.  the  same  thing  with  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Hope.  I 
BKcAaaoN.  never  went  beyond  that  in  election  matters,  because 
10  oTTBSfl  ^  knew  there  was  a  great  deal  of  business  done  that 
r  would  rather  not  be  mixed  up  with.  I  knew  that 
was  the  case  on  both  sides,  and  therefore  I  kept 
myself  clear  of  it  j  and  whenever  I  went  it  was 
merely  on  the  canvass.  But  on  the  last  occasion  I 
was  asked,  at  the  committee-room,  if  I  would  go  and 
see  a  man  named  Murrell.  Mr.  Tsynton,  I  think, 
was  in  the  chair  at  the  committee-room,  looking 
over  the  list  of  voters,  and  he  said,  "  There  is  Murrell; 
there  is  no  report  about  him  ;"  and  whether  I  volun- 
terred  or  not  I  will  not  say,  but  I  may  have  said, 
"  I  shall  pass  his  house  as  I  go  dovm  to  the  Spa, 
and  I  will  call  in  upon  him ;"  and  I  did  so.  I 
knocked  at  his  door,  and  Mrs.  Murrell  answered  the 
knock.  I  asked  her  if  Mr.  Murrell  was  in  the  house; 
and  she,  hesitatingly,  said,  "  Well,  then,  sir,  I  do  not 
know  that  he  is  ;  pray  what  is  your  name  ?"  I  said, 
"  My  name  is  Buchanan."  "  Oh,"  she  said,  "  walk  in, 
I  know  he  will  see  yon  ;"  and  I  went  in.  She  took 
m«  into  the  parlour ;  and  when  I  went  in,  Murrell 
shook  his  head,  and  said,  "  Ah,  you  know  I  am  a 
"  thorough-going  Blue  ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not 
"  be  able  to  vote  Blue  this  time."  I  said,  "  How  is 
I  that,  Murrell  ?"  «  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  am  under  an 
'  "  obligation  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  if  you  will  promise 
"  not  to  tell  any  one  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it." 
I  have  never  named  the  subject ;  but  now  that  it  has 
beens  tated  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  my  stating  what  passed.  He  said,  "  Well,  tilie  fact 
"  is,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  has  a  mortgage  on  my  pro- 
"  perty,  and  he  came  here  the  other  day ;  he  did 
"  not  press  me  to  vote,  but  he  said,  '  Well,  Murrell, 
"  I  h(^e  you  will  vote  for  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk.' " 
MuiTell  told  me  he  said,  in  ai^wer  to  that,  "  You 
know  I  am  a  regular  Blue."  "  Oh,  well,"  said  Mr. 
Wilkes,  "  never  mind  ;  you  will  oblige  me  this  time." 
I  do  not  know  that  he  said  that  Mr.  Wilkes  had 
pressed  him  moie  than  that.  In  the  conversation 
that  took  place  afterwards,  I  said,  "  Then  I  suppose 
you  cannot  vote  for  me."  He  said,  "  Well,  he  has  so 
"  much  money  on  my  property,  and  I  am  also  in 
"  arrear  as  to  interest,  that  I  do  not  know  what  to  do." 
I  said,  "  Well,  my  good  fellow;  I  should  not  jeopardize 
"  the  thing  ;  I  should  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ; 
"  that  is  my  advice  to  you."  He  said,  "  Yes,  but 
I  have  always  been  a  Blue."  I  said,  "  Never  mind 
that ;  you  ara  not  the  only  man  in  such  a  position ; 
you  must  go,  as  you  cannot  help  yourself."  I 
do  not  know  that  anything  else  passed  between 
Murrell  and  myself,  except  that  he  asked  me  how  we 
were  getting  on.  I  said,  "  Well,  as  far  as  people  pro- 
mise, we  are  getting  on  remarkably  well ;  but  there 
are  so  many  that  hang  back  that  I  do  not  know  what 
the  result  of  the  election  will  be."  That,  to  the  best 
of  my  belief,  is  all  that  passed  between  Murrell  and 
myself.  I  saw  it  stated  in  the  papers  that  I  had  called 
'  upon  him  two  or  three  times  ;  I  never  called  at  his 

house  but  once.    It  has  been  also  stated  that  I  pro- 
mised I  would  see  Mr.  Lovegrove. 

13.382.  Did  you  ? — ^Never.  I  never  named  it  to 
Mr.  Lovegrove,  nor  did  I  name  to  imy  individual 
what  had  passed  between  myself  and  Mr.  Murrell. 

13.383.  Did  you  go  back  a  second  time,  and  tell 
Murrell  or  his  wife  that  you  had  seen  Mr.  Love- 
grove ? — Never.  I  never  went  to  the  house  but  the 
time  I  have  named  to  you. 

13.384.  Did  you  canvass  a  person  named  Davis  ?— ^ 
I-  do  not  recollect  it.  You  know  I  called  at  all  the 
houses  with  Sir  Robert  Garden  ;  not  that  I  interfered 
ai  all  in  the  matter ;  sometimes  we  were  a  few  and 
sometimes  many  ;  but  I  never  went  to  interfere  in  the 
election. 

13.385.  Did  von  offer  Davis  .5/.  ?— Never.  To  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  during  all  the  elections  I  have 
been  concerned  in,  I  have  never  offered  any  one  any- 
thing. 

13.386.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Have  you  ever  been 
asked  by  voters  to  give  them  imything  ? — I  have  been 
asked  for  a  pint  of  beer ;  but  even  when  I  tried  for 


the  corporation  myself,  I  have  never  given  a  farthing. 
People  have  stopped  me  in  the  street,  and  said,  "  I 
"  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Garden,  and  I  hope  you  will 
"  give  me  something  to  drink,"  and  when  they  have 
"  said  that,  I  have  answered,  "  I  voted  for  Sir  Robert 
"  Garden  too,  and  I  hope  you  wiU  give  me  something 
"  to  drink."    I  never  gave  a  single  penny. 

13.387.  Did  you  offer  this  man  Davis  anything  ? — 
He  may  have  asked  me,  but  I  am  sure  I  never  pro* 
mised  him  anything. 

13.388.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  have  frequented 
elections  at  Gloucester  many  years,  have  you  not  ? — 
All  my  life  ;  and  I  and  my  family  have  always  voted 
on  the  Gonseriative  side  for  four  or  five  generations. 

13.389.  You  have  always  avoided  making  any  very 
particular  inqniries  as  to  what  was  going  on  ? — I 
said  to  Mr.  Whithorn,  "  If  I  can  be  of  any  service,  by 
"  going  round  with  Sir  Robert  Garden,  I  shall  be 
"  most  happy  to  do  so ;"  but  beyond  that  all  that  has 
been  revealed  to  this  court  has  been  perfectly  new  to 
me.  It  has  been  currently  reported  that  bribery  has 
taken  place  in  Gloucester,  and  I  know  that  when  we 
canvassed  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Gooper's  election  it  was 
stated  that  there  were  about  120  venal  votes  ;  in  Mr. 
Hope's  day  the  number  amounted  to  220  ;  and  now,  I 
believe,  they  have  got  up  to  nearly  400. 

13.390.  When  did  Mr.  Gooper's  election  take  place  ? 
— When  I  was  about  of  age,  thirty  years  ago  ;  there 
were  then  120  venal  voters ;  that  was  the  cur- 
rent report ;  in  Mr.  Hope's  day  there  were  230 ; 
and  now  they  amount  to  nearly  400  ;  at  least  on  our 
canvass  at  this  last  election  we  found  that  there  were 
a  very  great  many  who  would  not  promise.  When- 
ever we  called  at  their  houses,  it  was,  "  I  have  not 
made  up  my  mind ;"  "  I  shall  not  promise  ;"  "  I  told 
a  Yellow  I  would  not  promise  anybody;"  "I  be  not 
going  to  promise  anybody  ;"  and  so  on.  I  always  put 
those  men  down  in  my  own  mind  as  venal.  I  sus- 
pected that  they  were  men  who  would  get  somethii^ 
from  one  candidate  or  the  other. 

13.391.  (^Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Is  there  any  special  cir- 
cumstance to  which  you  attribute  this  increase  of 
venality  ? — Unfortunately  "  A  little  leaven  "  has 
leavened  "  the  whole  lump."  When  you  fincf  that  even 
ministers  are  tainted,  as  they  are,  I  think  the  effect  is 
to  lower  the  general  standard  of  society.  I  must 
confess  I  think  it  is  a  growing  evil  throughout 
society  ;  and  I  will  give  you  a  graphic  sketch,  con- 
fining myself  to  Gloucester.  As  I  was  going  down 
the  street  one  day  to  the  committee-room,  I  saw  two 
poor  men  talking  very  vehemently  together,  and  I  had 
the  curiosity  to  hear  what  they  were  saying  ;  it  was 
opposite  Mr.  Nest's  shop  in  the  Westgate  Street ;  he 
is  a  bookseller ;  I  pulled  up  at  the  shop,  pretending 
to  look  at  some  prints,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of 
bearing  their  conversation.  One  of  them  said,  "  I  be 
"  not  going  to  let  them  have  my  vote  for  nothing  ;  look 
"  at  the  four-and-twenty  lawyers  that  be  having  their 
"  251.  down  and  two  guineas  a  day  ;  I  will  not  let  them 
"  have  my  vote  for  nothing."  I  thought  that  showed 
the  tone  of  society  among  the  lower  orders.  It  seemed 
to  me  a  scramble  which  should  get  the  most ;  and  I  do 
not  like  to  see  a  man  held  up  to  public  obloquy  for 
getting  34.  6d.  a  day,  when  a  professional  man  who 
makes  professional  charges  receives  his  twenty-five 
guineas. 

13.392.  You  were  a  candidate  once  for  the  South 
Ward,  were  you  not  ? — I  was. 

13.393.  Were  you  elected  ? — I  was  not ;  and  I 
declare  most  positively  that  I  never  spent  a  penny, 
without  it  was  for  a  pint  qf  beer  that  I  had  myself. 
It  was  when  the  polling  took  place  at  the  Albion 
Hotel.  Mr.  Hughes,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
told  me  that  it  cost  him  44/. 

13.394.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  yon  of  opinion  that 
the  increasing  corruption  of  which  you  have  now 
spoken  is  at  all  attributable  to  the  system  prevailing 
at  municipal  elections  in  this  city? — ^I  think  it  is. 
I  believe  it  has  increased  very  much,  for  I  have 
beard  of  one  gentleman,  Mr.  Eassie,  giving  a  cheque 
for  550/.  for  his  expenses  at  the  election. 
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13.395.  Was  that  n  municipal  election  ? — Yet<. 

13.396.  For  the  office  of  town  councillor  ? — Yes  ; 
and  I  believe  there  is  searcely  a  man  who  will  go  up 
and  vote  now  unless  you  eay  you  will  pay  him  for  a 
day's  work,  at  any  rate,  and  if  he  can  get  more  he 
will.    The  corruption  has  goi  now  general. 

13.397.  And  yon  state  advisedly  that  the  system 
of  corruption  existing  at  the  municipal  elections  is 
very  extensive  ?— Yee,  and  it  has  tended  very  much 
to  increase  what  we  find  now-a-days  at  the  general 
election  for  members  of  Parliament. 

13.398.  Can  you  state  when  it  was  that  that  cor< 
ruption  was  first  introduced  at  those  municijtal  elec* 
tions  ? — ^Ever  since  the  alteration  in  the  body  cor- 
porate. I  think  that  when  men  have  to  elect  them- 
selves they  will  endeavour  to  have  men  who  are 
respectable  in  the  body.  I  think  the  old  system  was 
a  great  deal  better  tluin  the  present.  That  is  my 
notion  as  an  individual.  The  old  corporation  was 
certainly  one-sided,  but  you  cannot  blame  them  for 
that  They  took  good  care  to  exclude  every  one  of 
the  Blue  side. 

13.399.  Your  statement  is  that  to  the  corruption 
which  takes  place  at  the  mnnicipal  elections  may  be 
attributed  to  a  great  extent  much  of  the  corruption 
which  prevails  at  parliamentary  elections  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so.   . 

13.400.  Are  you  aware  that  prior  to  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Act  the  system  prevailed  in  this  city  of 
giving  what  was  denominated  head  money  ? — I 
believe  that  there  was  always  a  price  given  to  the 
voters.  I  have  heard  from  different  persons  that 
whenever  a  man  went  up  to  vote  he  had  so  much 
money. 

13.401.  Do  yon  state  that  yon  have  heard,  or  is  it 
within  your  knowledge,  that  formerly  voters  in  this 
city  were  always  in  the  habit  of  receiving  something 
for  their  votes  ? — ^Always.  I  remember  one  circum- 
stance, at  Mr.  Hope's  election ;  but  I  believe  you  are 
not  going  back  to  that,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  I  need 
hardly  trouble  you  with  it. 

13.402.  We  had  better  take  it  generally? — Ever 
^Bce  I  have  been  connected  with  this  city  (which  is 
all  my  life)  it  has  been  believed  that  votes  were  to 
be  bought  on  both  sides. 

13.403.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  yon  think  that  the 
increnued  corruption  is  due  to  increased  sums  of 
money  having  been  expended  by  candidates? — ^At 
the  last  election  it  was  given  out  that  Mr.  Rilli  was 
a  very  rich  man,  and  was  determined  that  Mr.  Monk 
should  gain  his  election.  I  was  taunted  by  two  or 
three  of  the  committee  on  the  other  side,  "  Ah,  we 
mean  to  bedt  yon  with  your  own  weapons."  I  under- 
stood by  that  that  they  meant  to  let  the  money  fly, 
for  it  had  always  been  understood  that  the  Tories 
were  ready  to  give  money  on  all  occasions  of  that 
sort ;  but  what  I  blame  the  other  side  for  is,  that 
they  call  themselves  reformers,  and  yet  do  the  very 
same  thing  that  they  complain  of  the  Tories  for  doing. 
I  do  not  understand  what  they  mean  by  the  word 
"  Reform."  Here  is  a  Reform  Club  started,  the  object 
of  which  I  thought  was  to  put  down  all  abuses. 

18.404.  They  thought  you  should  not  have  the 
monopoly  of  bribery  ? — ^Yes  ;  they  thought  so,  and 
they  determined  this  time  to  outbid  us. 

13.405.  Since  the  Reform  Bill,  has  the  existence 
of  corruption  been  increased,  do  you  think,  by  candi- 
dates coming  down  with  larger  sums  of  money  ? — 
I  do  not  know.  Under  the  old  regime,  I  heard  Captain 
Berkeley  state  himself,  that  his  election  cost  him 


27,000/. ;  and  Mr.  Cooper's  election,  I  know,  cost  him 
20,000/. ;  but  there  was  great  expense  then  incurred 
bringing  voters  to  Gloucester,  for  all  freemen,  let 
them  reside  where  they  might,  hod  a  right  to  vote. 
Captain  Berkeley,  I  believe,  acknowledged  that  it 
copt  him  27,000/.,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect. 

13.406.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Fat  one  election? — ^For 
one  election. 

13.407.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Which  election  was  that  ? 
— Before  the  Reform  Bill,  when  the  freemen  at  a 
distance  could  vote. 

13.408.  But  I  want  to  know  whether  corruption 
existing  among  householders  has  increased  since  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  ? — As  soon  as  one  man 
in  a  neighbourhood  receives  so  much  for  his  vote, 
it  spreads,  and  they  talk  among  themselves,  and  say, 
"  What,  are  you  such  a  fool  as  to  vote  for  hothing !  I 
"  have  received  51.  for  my  vote; "  and  so  it  goes  on, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  "A  little  leaven  leavens  the  whole 
lump." 

13.409.  Do  you  think  that  the  increased  sums  ex- 
pended by  candidates  are  due  to  the  increased  demands 
made  by  the  voters,  or  that  the  increased  demands  made 
by  the  voters  are  due  to  the  candidates  bringing  down 
more  money  for  the  purpose  of  corruption  ? — There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  more  money  there  is  the  more 
ready  the  voters  will  be  to  receive  it ;  everybody 
now  is  ready  to  take  what  he  can  get. 

13.410.  Do  you  know  the  date  of  those  elections 
of  Mr.  Cooper  and  Captain  Berkeley  to  which  you 
have  referred  ? — I  cannot  charge  my  memory  as  to 
the  years.  I  remember  Captain  Berkeley  stating,  that 
his  election  -  had  cost  him  27,000/. ;  and  I  know  it 
was  constantly  reported  that  Mr.  Cooper's  election 
cost  him  20,000/. ;  and  I  know  that  at  the  next 
election,  the  party,  seeing  Mr.  Cooper  had  spent  so 
much  money,  came  forward,  and  put  their  names 
down  as  subscribers  of  100/.  each,  and  I  think  from 
800/.  to  1,200/.  was  subscribed  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  to  cany  the  next  election. 

13.411.  Who  do  you  mean  by  Captain  Berkeley  ? 
—Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  now. 

13.412.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Price's  evidence  in  this 
oonrt  ?^— I  heard  a  part  of  it ;  I  left. 

18.413.  Did  yon  hear  him  state  that  his  election 
in  1857  cost  him  not  much  more  than  300/.  ? — ^No, 
I  did  not. 

13.414.  If  yon  were  to  hear  that  Mr.  Price's 
election  did  not  cost  much  more  than  300/.,  would 
that  alter  the  opinion  yon  have  expressed,  that 
corruption  in  this  borough  is  on -the  increase? — I 
should  say,  in  that  'case,  that  some  one  else  must 
have  paid  the  money. 

13.415.  That  is  your  supposition  ? — That  is  my 
supposition.  I  believe  that  300/.  has  never  gained 
an  election  in  Gloncester. 

13.416.  Were  you  at  a  meeting  at  Mr.  Lovegrove's 
the  night  before  the  election  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
I  was  ;  I  do  not  remember  it.  I  went  to  Mr.  Love- 
grove's  on  one  or  two  occasions.  I  cannot  say  whether 
I  was  there  the  night  before  the  election. 

13.417.  Were  you  there  at  any  time  when  a  sub- 
scription was  proposed  to  be  entered  into  ? — Certainly 
not ;  I  never  knew,  till  to-day,  when  I  heard  iho 
statement,  that  the  money  hod  come  down,  or  any- 
thing about  it ;  I  had  never  heard  about  the  500/.  note, 
or  of  Mr.  Lovegrove  givjng  500/.,  or  anything  else. 

13.418.  Did  yon  hear  of  any  subscription  for 
money  ? — ^Not  at  all ;  I  never  heard  of  anythi  ig  of 
the  sort. 


G.  M  a 

liucianuH. 
10  Oct.  1859. 


James  Bbduiell  sworn  and  examined. 


J.  BrimmtU. 


13.419.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you? — A  rope- 
maker. 

13.420.  Where  do  you  live  ? — ^In  Southgate  Street. 
■13,421.  Were  you  a  supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Car- 
den's  at  the  last  election  ?— Yes. 

•  13,422.  What  money  passed  through  your  hands  ? 
•—I  did  not  receive  any  money  at  all. 

13,423.  Not  from  anybody  ? — ^Not  from  anybody. 


13.424.  Not  for  the  purpose  of  the  election  ? — Not 
for  the  purpose  of  the  election. 

13.425.  Did  you  give  any  money  yourself? — I  did. 

13.426.  To  whom  ? — ^To  a  man  of  the  name  of 
French. 

13.427.  What    is  his  Christian    name? — Henry 
French. 

13.428.  What  is  he  ?— He  is  oetlcr  at  the  Ram. 

Qq 
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J.  Brimmdl. 
10  Oct.  18S9. 


13.429.  Where  is  thtik  ?— In  Souikgate  Street. 

13.430.  How  mach  did  you  give  hun  ? — £4. 

13.431.  To  vole  for  Garden  ?->-To  vote  for  Garden. 
13,4:<2.  Did  you  pay  that  «ut  of  yonr  own  pocket  ? 

—I  paid  that  <out  of  my  own  pocket.. 

13.433.  Who  is  the  n&xt  person  ?^^A  inaniiHDjfid 
Charles  Harding. 

13.434.  Where  does  he  live  ? — ^I  do  not  k^ow  vhwe 
I  think  op  the  London  Rood.   He  ia  a  house- 


he  lives, 
holder. 

13,435. 

13,436 


What  is  he  ? — A  saihnaker. 
In  what  parish  ? — St.  Gatherine's,  I  think. 
13,437/  How  much  did  yo\i  give  him  ?~—£2l0a, 

13.438.  Did  you  give  him  that  for  his  vote  ?-i-I 
did  not  promise  him  ;  I  gave  it  him  <  after.  I  should 
tell  you  that  he  works  fcH*  me.  I  made  no  promise, 
and  he  never  asked  me  for  anything.  After  the  election 
was  over,  finding  that  other  people,  bad  m»Bey,  I  gave 
him  that. 

13.439.  You  gave  it  him  in  consequence  of  his 
having  voted  ? — ^Yes. 

13.440.  {Mr.  Fitggerald.)  Did  yon,  tell  him  it  wa« 
in  consequence  of  his  having  voted  ?-r-I  did  not  tell 
him  so,  but  he  so  understood  it,  I  have  no  donbt. 

13.441.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  is  the  next  ?— Fre- 
derick Lines.  .  ■■    .       . 

13.442.  Where  does  he  live  ?-^In  High  Orchard. 

13.443.  What  is  he? — ^A  ropemaker.  He  works 
for  me  also. 

13.444.  What  did  you  give  him  ?— £2  10».,  under 
similar  circumstances  to  the  othWk  - 

18.445.  Did  yon  intend  that  that  ^muld  be  a  pay* 
ment  to  him  for  his  vote  for  Carden  ?— Qf  oou*«e  it 
would  be  BO.  There  was  no  promise  made  to  him 
before  he  voted  at  all. 

13.446.  Now  <he  next  F^Tbat  is  all. 

13.447.  Is  that  all  the  money  you  paid  ?-~Thati» 
all  the  money  I  paid. 

13.448.  Do  I  understand  yon  to  say  you  paid  those 
sums  out  of  your  own  pocket  ?— I  pwd  tkem  Out  of 
my  own  pocket.  i        .       ' 

13.449.  And  you  have  not  sfaiee  been  r«^idi?-<-i. 
No.  ■.,-,,.. 

13.450.  Have  yon  sent  any  claim  to  Any  person 
in  respect  to  them? — ^N&;  Iv4o  notr  knOw  who  to 
send  it  to.  '. 

13.451.  And  have  you  no  intention  to  do  t6f~^ 
No.  I  do  not  know  idid  to  send  it  to.  If  the  parties 
were  to  send  it  to  me  I  should  take  it ;  but  I  do  not 
consider  I  have  any  claim  upon  them.  I  iMs  not 
authorized  to  do  so.  ,. 

13.452.  Did  you  make  any  offer  to  any  penmm  ?— 
Yes,  I  think  I  did. 

13.453.  Who  did  yon  m^e  an  o^er  to  ?— I  ofibred 
to  a  man  named  Jolm  Withers,  Ithink. 

13.454.  How  much  ?— I  offered  him  81.;  but  it  was 
not  enough  for  him,  I  suppose.    He  promised  bis 


vote  for  Garden,  but  he  waa .  taken  oat  of  my  hud 
by  the  other  part^ 

13.455.  Where  does  John  Withers  Uve  ?— At 
High  ,(k«hard. 

13.456.  Anybody  else  ?-h.No  ;  nobody  else,  that  I 
am  aware  ofj     -  .     .  > 

13^57.  He  did  not.  not  accept  that  money  from 
you  ?— -I  eouM  not  &id  hhn  to  give  it  Mm.    When  I 
saw  him  he  was  being  poUed,  or  had  just  polled. 
'    18,458<  Did  he  promise  you  ?«^Hff  promised  to 
vote  for  Garden.  , 

13,459.' If  yoB  would  give  him  U.  ?^Tes;  but 
he  was  kidnapped  :on  the  night  before,  I  believe. 
•    13,460«  Did  you  agree  to  give  him  5/.  ?-.-I  did.    I 
believe  he  had  a  lai^r  sum  from  the  other  party  for 
his  vote. 

13^46L  Do  yen  know  who.  gave  it  hini  ?>-J  do  not 
know  who .  gavte  it  him.  I  know  who  was  after  him. 
There  was  a  fly  sent  pact  of  tin  way  down  the  cabal, 
to  fetch  him,  ovemi^t. 

13.462.  {Mr.  Fittgerald.)  You  say  you  know  who 
was  after  him.  Who  was  it  ? — Mr.  Ghadlxwin,  and 
tSx.  Mansell,  and  young  Mr.  Ghadboum's  brother. 
Gharles  CSiadboum  went  down  to  Sharpness  Podnt> 
I  believe,  *to  fetch  him  up. 

13.463.  These  three  m«i  you  have  spdcmi  of  were 
yonr  workmen,  were  they  ? — Two  of  them. 

13.464.  Did '  you  canvass  them  before  for  their 
votes  ? — Yes  ;  I  canvassed  them  ail  three  ;  md  two 
promised  me  first,  and  I  never  promised  them  any- 
^ng  at  all. 

.    18,466>'  But  you  did  caavass  them  ?— Yes. 

13^466.  :You  eii^ected  them  <to<vDtefor  you.?' — ^Yes. 
It  was  stated  here  by  a  party,  Messrs.  Phillpotts  and 
Oorapany^s  fbreman,  I  think,  that  1  o&red  a  .bribd  to 
a  mab  named  Wzi^it.  I  was  afraid  to  offer  him  a 
briber  from  the  company  he  was  in.  I  saw  he  waa 
ivMMsrs;  Phillpotts  and  Company's  fi»-eman's  com- 
pany ■%  he  appeared  to  be  looking  after  him,  and  he 
#88  drunk  nearly  all  the  time.  I  am  positive  I  never 
offered  a  bribe.  I  considered  him  a  very  dangerous 
man  to  have  to  deal  with. 

18.467.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  is  Mr.  Chadboran? 
"—He  n  a  cioal  merchant;    : 

13.468.  And  Charles  Chadboum  is  his  brother  ?^ 
Yes  ;  and  I  understood  he  went  down  to  Sharpness 
Poiatj  to  look  after  tikis  man,  who  had  engaged  to 
poll  for  Carden. 

18.469.  Who  is  Mr.  Mansell  ?— He  i>  a  carrier 
here,  and  hallier. 

18.470.  Is  Mr.  Phillpotts  a  member  of  the  fhm 
tiiot  bears  his  name  ?-i-I  do  not  know,  but  his  aama 
appears  in  it. 

t3,471.  ^^atis  the- name  of  the  forenmn?— 
Gregory. 

'  13,472.  J<^  Gi^oty  f^-^  1  do  not  know  whether 
his  name  is  John  at  not. 


J.  AUoway. 


jAiCBs  AlxowAT  sworn  and  examined. 


13.473.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live?— In 
Victoria  Street. 

13.474.  What  are  you  ?— A  tailor. 

13.475.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election? 
—Price  and  Monk. 


13.476.  Did  you  receive  any  money  ; — Yes. 

13.477.  How  much  ?—  JE5. 

13.478.  Who  from  ?— From  Mr.  Brewer  Monk. 

13.479.  For  your  vote  for  Price  and   Monk?- 
Yes. 


J,  Coalti. 


James  Coates  awom  and  examined. 


13.480.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  are  you  ?— I  was  a 
policeman  on  the  Midland  Railway,  and  before  that 
I  was  in  the  Gloucestershire  constabulary.  I  suppose 
I  must  call  myself  a  labourer  now. 

13.481.  Did  You  receive  any  money  at  the  last 
election  ? — I  did. 

13.482.  How  much  ?— £4. 

13.483.  Who  paid  it  you  ?— William  Mallvd.. 

13.484.  What  was  it  for?  Was  it  for  yonr  vote?— 
Yes. 


13.485.  Did  you  vote  for  Price  and  Monk?— 
I  did. 

13.486.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  in 
1857  ?— Not  a  farthing. 

13.487.  Who  did  you  vote  for  then?— Price  and 
Garden. 

13.488.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  received  notiiing  in 
1857,  you  say  ?— I  did  not. 

18.489.  You  then  voted  for  Price  and  Cardeo  7 
— Yea. 
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'  jAHE^'BRnrMELi,  called  and  further  examined. 


13.490.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  offer  Herbert 
Price  5/.  for  his  vote  ? — No  ;  I  canvassed  him  for 
his  vote. 

18.491.  Did  you  offer  him  any  moaey  ? — I  did 
not  He  wanted  a  horse.  He  had  got  a  boat,  he  said, 
a  canal  boat,  and  he  must  have  a  horse.  I  did  not 
offer  him  any  money,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 


18.492.  Are  yon  quite'  oertaMthat  you  did  not 
offer  him  61.  ? — I  would  sooner  swear  I  did  than  I 
did  not,  when  he  talked  about  wahting  a  harm. 

13.493.  He  did  not  tell  you  what  sort  of  a  horso 
he  wanted  ? — ^No,  he  did  not. 


J.  BrimmtU. 
10  Oct.  1859. 


Walter  Setvocr  Datet  sworn  and  examined. 


W.  S.  Daveg. 


18.494.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  are  you?— I  was 
dteck  taker  at  the  station. 

13.495.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  at  the 
last  election  ?—  I  received  4/. 

13.496.  To  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ?— I  did  not 
vote  for  any  one. 

13.497.  Who  paid  you  the  4/.  ?— Mallard. 

13.498.  You  received  it  to  vote  for  Price  and 
Monk?— Yes. 


18.499.  But  yon  did  not  vote  ?— I  did  not  vote  for 
any  one.  ." 

13.500.  {Mr.  Ytiftghtm)  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ? 
— ^No. 

13.501.  Had  *you  no  vote  then  ? — No.  I  was  can- 
vassed two  ofr  three  times  by  Mr.  Pendry,  the  station 
master,  this  time  ;  and  be  told  me,  if  I  would  vote  for 
Price,  antd  Monk  I  should  be  paid  for  my  day's  work, 
and.  all  the  me*  on  the  ground  that  had  votes  would 
bepaid. 


Petxb  EowARDS'iBwom  and'examineid.' 


18.502.  {Mr.  Weifotd.)  Where  do  yos  live  ?— 
In  Alvin  Stroet.  :•'*        •.- 

13.503.  What  are  you  ?— A  gardener. 

'  13,504.  What  did  you  i>eGeive  at  the  last  eteotion? 
-~£6  ;  at  least  my  wife  did. 

13.505.  For. y«»vot&?— Yes.  .    * 

13.506.  Who  did  you  vote  for  ?— rPrioe  and  Monk. 

18.507.  {Mr.  Vauffhan.)  She  gave  the  money  to 
you,  did  she?— She  did  not  give  the  money  -to  me, 
but  they  gave  it  to  she. 

18,508;  Did  she  t^  ^cn  die  bad  got  thettbney? 
~Yed.        ■•.•■--..:.., 

16,509.  Did  she  give  you  the  money  ?—^No ';  aha 


did  not  give  ma  ttbe  money.  She  is  mistress  and 
loMitm  toob    . 

18,510.  {Mr.  FUggercOd.)  Did  yoavote  in  1857? 
—Yes.  ,     . 

18,517.  Were  you  paid  ? — No;  not  a  farthing,  nor 
have  not  beeafin:  aeveral  electicms  ;  but  I  thought  I 
would  stand  out  for  some  this  time.  I  have  not  had 
a  farthing  for  many  elections. 

13^12.  You  thought  you  had  been  badly  treated, 
I  suppose  ?— Yes ;  for  me  to  lose  time  and  not  get 
paid.  J      "   ■  ■ 

13,513.  Who  paid  your  wife  the  money? — Mrs. 
HaU. 


T^mas'E^nS  sworn  and  examined.' 


13.514.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where' do  yon  live  ?— In 
■giduthgate  ■  Sweet. :     ''    '  ■■*    >•••••  ■'•'     '"  •  "• 

18.515.  What  are  you  ? — ^A  bootmaker. 

■  '  18,5161  IMd  y*B  reoMve  any  money  at  the  last 
election? — ^Idld. 

18.517.  How  much  ?— ;€42. 

18.518.  Who  did  you  receive  it  from  ? — ^Mr.  John 
Wilton  and  Mr.  Bryon.  ,......•         ... 

18,519.,  HoBW  vtadb:  did  you  receive  ^rone  Mr.  John 
Wilton  ?-^2. 

1 8.520.  And  you  received  from  Mr.  Jefferson  Bryon 
the  rest  ? — ^Yes. 

13.521.  You  received  40/.  fronr  Mv;- 8ry«n  Mfd 
.2L  from  Mr.  Wiltim  ?— Yes. 

13.522.  What  did  you  receive  that  m<«iey,for.? — 
Treating  and  bribeir.  •    •      • 

13,528.  What  did  you  do  with  it?-^I  paid^hn 

A31away5/.  '•  ' 

18;524.  Where  does  he  live  ?—BlackfHlrim.  " 

18.525.  For  his  rote  ?— Yes.  ' 

13.526.  For  Price,  and  MoiA  ?->-Yes.    He  could 
have  had  more  oa  the  other  side. 

18.527.  He  told  yon  so,?— Yes. 

18.528.  Is  he  a  freeman  ? — ^Yes. 

13.529.  Who  was  th«  next  person  ? — James  Parry. 

18.530.  Where  does  he  live  ? — ^In  Longsmith  Street. 
13,$31.  In  what  parish  ?— St.  Mary4e-Cryyt,  I 

believe.  ' 

18,582.  What  is  he? — H«  i#  e^^itaia  of  a  trow.   .. 
-    '  18,533.  What  did  you  give  him  ?— ^5  ;  that  was 

for  expenses  and  trouble  of  voting.    He  had  to  come 

a  distance  and  to  return. 

13,584.  For  expenses  and  for  his  vote  ? — ^Yes. 

18.535.  For  Price  and  Monk? — Yes.    He  could 
have  had  more  on  the  other  side. 

18.536.  Who  was  the  next  ? — James  Hooper  of 
Littleworth. 

13.537.  What  did  yon  give  him  'i—£5. 

13,588.  For  his  vote  ? — ^Yes ;  for  Price  and  Monk. 
He  had  to  come  from  a  distance,  and  I  told  him  I 


would  pay-him'whateyw  it  was  for  big  expenses  and 
(roubte> 

13.539.  Was-U  for  bis  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? 
*^Y«i.  ■•..•■... 

13.540.  Who  was  the  next  ?— James  Philip  Cook, 
a  freeman. 

.  13,541.  How  mi^ch  did  you  give  him  ? — ^Three 
potmdB.  He  ifl  how  on  his  way  to  New  Zealand.  He 
was-a  freeman, 

13.542.  Was  that  for  his  vote?— Yes. 

13.543.  For  Price  and  Monk  ?— Yes.  He  told  me 
he  could  have  more  on  the  other  side. 

18^544.  Wfai^was  the  ne:tt?— John  Sogers. 

13.545.  What  was  he.?— ^  ^<>  o^^  know  exaetly 
where  he  lived. 

13.546.  Where  is  he-  entered  on  the  register  for  ? 
— ^I  do  not  know. 

13.547.  What  is  he  ?— A  gasfitter. 

13.548.  Is'heafr'eeman  ? — ^No,  I  think  not. 

13.549.  What  did  you  give  him?— £2. 

13.550.  For  his  vote  ?— Yes. 

13.551.  For  Price  and  Monk  ?— Yes. 

18.552.  Who  was  the  next?— John  Orton,  for 
Jellymaa. 

13.553.  For  which  Jellvman  ?  — The  freeman. 
There  are  two  Jellymans,  James  and  John ;  it  must 
have  been  James. 

18,554;  How  nrach  ? — £5.  I  did  not  go  into  par- 
MciUars. 

1^555.  He  asked  ^^^  the  money,  and  you  gave  it 
him  ? — ^Yes. 

13.556.  Who  was  the  next  ? — Herbert  Price. 

13.557.  Where  is  he  ?—:OfLitae worth. 

13.558.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — £4. 

18.559.  Did  you  pay  it  him  yourself? — ^Ycs ;  he 
had  to  come  a  distance. 

13.560.  For  his  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ?— Yes  ; 
and  he  was  offered  5/.  by  James  Brimmell  for  his 
vote ;  he  told  me  so  no  later  than  this  morning. 

Qq2 


P.  Edwardt. 


T.  Evaiu. 
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13,661.  Who  is  the  next? — £2  to  a  non-voter, 
James  Mills. 

13.562.  What  was  that  for  ? — I  told  him  to  see  to 
his  ftUher  voting  ;  but  his  father  knew  nothing  of  it, 
and  I  never  asked  him  or  promised  him. 

13.563.  Was  his  father  an  old  man  ? — ^Yes  ;  in  a 
very  delicate  state.  I  never  asked  him  for  his  vote, 
and  I  never  promised  him  anything.  I  heard  him  say 
he  would  vote  for  Price  and  Monk. 

13.564.  And  you  paid  this  to  the  son  ? — ^To  the 
son,  on  the  morning  of  the  polling. 

13.565.  Who  is  the  next  ? — Henry  Townsend. 

13.566.  Where  does  he  live  ?— In  Dragon  Lane. 

13.567.  How  much  did  you  pay  him  ? — £5. 

13.568.  For  his  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ?— Yes; 
and  he  would  have  voted  without  anything  if  he  had 
not  been  interfered  with  by  other  parties. 

13.569.  He  had  been  tampered  with  by  others  ? — 
Yes  ;  in  every  shape.  He  could  not  pass  along  the 
street  without  being  offered  by  somebody  or  other. 
I  did  not  promise  him  anything.  I  know  he  would 
have  voted  without  anything.  I  did  not  pay  him  till 
after  he  had  voted. 

13.570.  Now  the  next  ? — That  is  the  whole,  except 
treating.  ' 

13.571.  How  did  you  apply  the  rest  of  the  money? 
— There  was  4/.  There  was  21. 1  received  before 
the  election ;  that  was  for  three  weeks  ;  that  I  spent 
in  treating,  and  the  other  was  on  the  day  of  the 
nomination  and  election. 

13.572.  How  did  you  spend  that  ? — In  treating  at 
public  houses. 


13.573.  In  treating  voters?— Voters  or  non-voters ; 
I  was  not  particular. 

13.574.  Can  you  give  me  an  acconnt  of  the  persons 
you  treated  ? — No,  I  could  not. 

13.575.  Canyon  mention  any  particular  houses  ?— 
There  were  different  houses  ;  sometimes  I  went  into 
the  Fountain.    I  was  not  particular. 

13.576.  Whoever  you  treated,  did  you  pay  for  what 
they  had  at  the  time  ? — At  the  time. 

13.577.  You  did  not  go  into  any  house,  and  have  an 
account  run  up  ? — ^No  ;  nothing  of  the  sort. 

13.578.  That  is  all  the  money  you  received  ?— 
That  is  the  amount  received  and  expended  by  me  at 
the  election  for  the  purpose  of  treating  and  bribery. 
I  canvassed  Burgess  of  Blackfriors.  I  forget  whether 
it  was  John  or  James. 

13.579.  Did  you  offer  him  anything  ? —  I  did.  I 
offered  him  5/. 

13.580.  Did  he  accept  it  ?— He  did  not.  In  the 
earlier  part  I  understood  he  would  vote ;  but  he  said 
he  should  vote  as  he  had  promised  Mr.  Hanman. 

13.581.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  promised  to  vote 
before  you  offered  him  the  5/.  ? — He  had  promised ; 
and  when  I  offered  him  the  5/.  he  said  he  had  en- 
gaged to  vote  the  other  way.  I  offered  Henry  John 
Wilkins  SI.     He  said  he  could  have  10/. 

13.582.  Did  he  say  from  whom  ? — From  the  other 
party. 

13.583.  He  did  not  tnention  any  particular  person? 
— 'No,  he  did  not. 

13.584.  Any  one  else  ? — No  ;  not  that  I  can  re- 
collect at  present. 


A.  Peleri. 


Abtbdr  Peters  sworn  and  examined. 


13.585.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
Prince  Street. 

13.586.  What  are  you  ? — ^A  shoemaker. 

13.587.  What  did  you  receive  at  the  last  election 
for  your  vote  ? — My  wife  received  6/.  10<. 

13.588.  From  whom  ?— From  Mr.  Hall's  wife. 

13.589.  For  your  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — ^Yes. 

13.590.  What  did   you    receive    at    the  election 
before,  in  1857  ? — ^I  had  no  vote  at  all  then. 

13.591.  You   voted   for  Price   and  Monk  at  the 
lost  election  ? — Yes. 


13.592.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  say  you  received  it 
from  Mr.  Hall's  wife  ? — ^My  wife  received  it  from 
Mr.  Hall's  wife. 

13.593.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Were  you  promised  the 
6/.  10».  before  you  voted  ? — ^Yea  ;  the  night  before. 

13.594.  Who  promised  you  ?— Mr.  Hall. 

18.595.  And  Mrs.  Hall  paid  it  to  your  wife  the 
next  day  ? — ^Yes. 

13.596.  Was  that  after  you  had  voted  ?— Before 
I  had  polled. 


^.  Evant. 


Thomas  Evans  called  and  further  examined. 


13,597.  {Mr.    Vaughan.)  I  understand  you  wish 
to  add  something  to  your  evidence  ? 


Yes.    I  find  that  I  have  omitted  one  name  ;  Bow- 
kelt  21. 


W.  Merritt. 


William  Merbitt  sworn  and  examined. 


13.598.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
Mitre  Street. 

13.599.  What  are  you  ?— A  tailor. 

13.600.  What  did  you  receive  at  the  last  election  ? 
I  received  on  the  morning  of  the  polling  4Z. 

13.601.  Who  did  you  receive  it  from  ?— He  lives 
next  door  to  the  hall,  here. 

13.602.  Mr,  Jacobs  ?— Yes. 

13.603.  Was  it  for  your  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? 
^It  was. 

13.604.  What  did  you  receive  at  the  election  of 
1867  ?— £2. 

13.605.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
—Price  and  Monk. 

13.606.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Mr.  Jacobs  said  he  gave 
you  5/.  7«.  6rf.  ? — ^He  gave  me  4/.  on  the  morning 
of  the  polling,  and  on  the  Saturday  previous  to  that 
be  gave  me  1/.,  and  in  my  extreme  illness  he  gave 
me  a  few  shillings.  I  cannot  say  what  it  was  ;  but 
I  believe  the  man  is  right. 


13.607.  {Mr,  Welford.)  That  was  before  you 
voted  ? — ^Yes. ,  I  believe  the  man  is  quite  right. 

13.608.  What  did  you  say  you  had  for  your  vote 
at  the  election  of  1857  ?— I  did  not  receive  a  half- 
penny from  the  Liberal  party.  I  received  21.  from 
a  spirit  merchant  up  in  the  Bell  Lane. 

13.609.  Mr.  Whithorn  ?— Yes. 

13.610.  ■\^o  did  you  vote  for  then  ?— I  voted  for 
Mr.  Price  and  Sir  Robert  Carden. 

13.611.  Did  you  receive  the  21.  then  to  vote  for 
Carden  ?— I  did. 

13.612.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  did  you  receive 
that  money  in  1857  ?  YThere  was  it  paid  you  ? — The 
committee-room  was  nearly  opposite  this  hall. 

13.613.  You  received  it  in  the  committee-room  ?— 
Yes,  I  did. 

13.614.  Did  you  receive  the  21.  from  Mr.  Whithorn 
in  the  committee-room  in  1857  ? — ^I  did. 
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JoHS  Watkins  Htztt  sworn  and  examined. 


13,615.  {Mr.  mi/ord.)  Where  do  yon  live  ?— At 
Eingsholm. 
13,^616.  What  are  you  ? — ^A  labourer. 

13.617.  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — Yes. 

13.618.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  at  the 
last  election  ?— f  8. 

13.619.  Who  paid  it  you  ?— Mr.  William  Probert. 


13.620.  To  rote  for  Price  and  Honk  ?— To  vote  for 
Price  and  Monk. 

13.621.  And  you  voted  ?— Tea. 

18.622.  Did  you  receive  anything  for  your  vote  in 
the  election  of  1857  ? — ^Not  a  penny. 

13.623.  Who  did  you  vote  for  then  ?— Price  and 
Berkel^. 


John  Boughton  sworn  and  examined. 


13.624.  (Mr.  Welford.)  What  are  you?— A 
solicitor. 

13.625.  Were  you  a  supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Car- 
den's  at  the  last  election  ? — ^I  am  not  a  voter,  but  I 
assisted  him  in  the  election. 

13.626.  Did  you  canvass  ? — ^I  canvassed  a  few 
voters  in  town,  and  some  of  the  out-voters. 

13.627.  Were  you  professionally  employed  ?— 
Yes. 

13.628.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  professional 
fee  ? — Ten  guineas. 

13.629.  Did  you  receive  or  pay  any  money  ? — "So, 
I  did  not. 

13.630.  Did  yon  pay  any  expenses  in  canvassing  ? 
—Not  any  at  all. 

13.631.  Did  you  attend  the  committee-rooms  ? — I 
did. 


18.632.  Did  yon  make  returns  of  voters  that  you 
had  canvassed  ? — I  did,  of  a  few. 

13.633.  During  your  canvass  did  yon  receive  from 
any  of  the  voters  intimations  that  they  required  pay- 
ment ? — ^Not  one. 

13.634.  Are  you  aware  of  any  acts  of  bribery  ?— 
Only  what  I  have  heard. 

13.635.  What  part  did  you  take  in  the  election?— 
I  canvassed  some  out-voters  at  Longford. 

13,686.  Who  were  they  ? — ^I  think  one's  name  was 
Griffiths. 

13.637.  Did  he  promise  you  ?— Yes. 

13.638.  Without  any  consideration  ? — ^Yes. 

13.639.  Of  your  own  knowledge,  you  know  of  no 
bribes  having  been  given  ? — ^No,  not  one. 

13.640.  Or  asked  for  at  the  last  election  ?— No. 


J.  W.  H91U. 

XO  Oct  1859. 


J.  BoughtoH. 


William  Jones  swinn  and  examined. 


W.Jontt. 


13.641.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
Cambridge  Street. 

13.642.  {Mr.  FUxgercdd.)  In  what  parish  ?— Bar- 
ton Saint  Mary's. 

13.643.  {Mr.   Welford.)  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — 
No. 

13.644.  What  are  you  ?— A  shoemaker. 

13.645.  Did  you  receive  any  money  at  the  last 
election  ? — ^I  did. 

13.646.  How  much  ?— £10. 

13.647.  From  whom  ? — ^From  Mr.  Clutterbuck  of 
the  Dolphin. 

13.648.  Mr,  Obadiah  Clutterbuck  ?— I  did. 

13.649.  To  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— Yes. 

13.650.  And  you  voted  ?— I  did. 

1 3.651 .  What  did  you  receive  at  the  election  before; 
in  1857  ?— £4. 


13.652.  Who  did  you  receive  that  from  ?— From 
Mr.  Clutterbuck. 

13.653.  The  same  Mr.  Obadiah  Clutterbuck  ?— 
Yes,  I  did. 

13.654.  Was  that  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Carden  ? 
—Yes,  it  was. 

13.655.  And  yon  voted  ? — ^I  did. 

13.656.  Did  you  receive  anything  at  any  former 
election  ? — ^No. 

13.657.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  did  Mr.  Obadiah 
Clutterbuck  pay  you  that  4/.  ? — At  the  committee- 
room  ;  not  in  the  committee-room,  but  in  the  house; 
some  part  of  the  house. 

13.658.  In  the  house  where  the  committee-room 
was  ? — ^Yes. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow,  at  10  o'clock. 


Foorteenth  Day.— 11th  OctolMr  1859. 


Joseph  Loteobove  called  and  further  examined. 


13.659.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Have  yon  brought  now 
the  list  of  messengers  with  which  you  were  to  furnish 
us  ?— Yes ;  and  I  also  produce  the  canvass  book, 
which  the  Commissioners  can  refer  to,  if  they  think 
proper. 

13.660.  Is  that  the  canvass  book  in  which  all  the 
returns  were  made  F— Yes. 


18.661.  Was  it  kept  by  Mr.  Taynton  ?— Yes ; 
was  kept  generally  in  the  committee  room. 

13.662.  And  it  was  afterwards  handed  to  you  ? 

Yes. 

13.663.  Is  it  now  in  exactly  the  state  in  which  it 
was  when  it  came  into  your  possession  ?— Yes.  (  The 
documents  referred  to  ore  handed  in.) 


J.  Loeegrove. 
•*     11  Oct  1869. 


WiLLUM  Nicks  sworn  and  examined. 


W.JfTKh. 


13.664.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  yon?— -A  tim- 
ber merchant. 

13.665.  Living  in  Gloucester  ? — ^In  Gloucester. 

13.666.  Were  you  an  active  partisan  of  Sir  Robert 
Carden  at  the  last  election  ? — ^I  was  not. 

13.667.  Were  you  a  member  of  his  committee  ? — 
No  ;  he  had  no  committee. 

13.668.  Did  you  canvass  for  him  ? — ^I  did  for  about 
an  hour,  not  more  ;  I  was  not  in  Gloucester  but  about 
A  day  during  the  whole  election.    I  was  at  Torquay 


with  my  family  part  of  the  time,  and  the  other  part 
up  in  the  Nordi  on  important  business. 

13.669.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment or  details  of  the  kst  election  ? — Not  the 
slightest. 

13.670.  Did  any  money  pass  through  your  hands  ? 
—Not  a  shilling. 

13.671.  You  did  not  bribe  any  voters? — No;  I 
never  gave  or  ofiered  a  bribe,  or  was  asked  for  a  bribe, 
in  my  life,  except  on  one  occasion,  and  tiiat  was  at 

Qq3 
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the  last  election  ;  then  a  man  did  ask  me  for  a  bribe, 
and  of  course  I  walked  away.  ''' 

13.672.  Neither  in  1859,  or  in  1857,  did  you  offer 
or  give  a  bribe  to  any  person  ? — ^1  never  offered  or 
gave  a  bribe  in  my  life. 

13.673.  Were  you  at  all  cognizant  of  the  practices 
which  prevailed  at  the  last  election  ? — I  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  anytliing  being  wropg  in  1857  or 
1859  until  I  saw  it  in  the  papers. 

13.674.  In  1857,  I  believe  you  canvassed  more 
frequently  than  you  did  in  1859  ? — I  was  engaged 


during  the  whole  time  in  1857 ;  in  fact,  I  was  as 
active  as,  perhaps,  a  man  could  be  in  1857  ;  I  did  all 
I  could  to  set^ure  Sir  Robert  Garden's  return. 

13.675.  And  in  the  year  1857,  we  understand  you 
to  say,  you  did  not  take  any  part  whatever  in  attempt- 
ing to  influence  any  voters  by  corrupt  practices  ? — 
I  never  offered,  or  gave,  or  was  asked  im  a  bribe  in 
1857. 

18.676.  And  yon  knew  nothing  about  any  bribety? 
— ^No. 


T.  W.  Baxter. 


Thomas  Wt aTt  B^xteb  sworn  and  examined. 


W.meks, 


S.  T.  Smith. 


13.677.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ? — K 
timber  merchant. 

13.678.  In  Gloucester  ?— In  Gloucester. 

13.679.  You  were  one  of  the  supporters  of  Sir 
Eobert  Garden  at  the  last  lelection? — ^^Yes.'    • 

13.680.  Did  you  take  an  active  part '  in  the  elec- 
tion ? — ^No  ;  I  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  it. 

13.681.  Did  you  canvass,  for  him  ? — About  half  a 
day  or  less. 

13.682.  Were  you  a  frequenter  of  his  committee 
room  ?^— No  ;  I  am  not  aware  that  there  was  a  com- 
mittee. .     '    . 

13.683.  You  did. not  go  into  any.  commi^ee-room  ? 
— I  did  not. 

13.684.  Did  you  give  any.  person,  any  money  for 
his  vote  ? — ^No. 

13.685.  Did  you  offer  any  person  any  ? — No. 

13.686.  Did  you  hold  out  any  induqement ,?— No ; 
I  was  never  asked  for  a  farthipg,  and  ^offered  no 
inducement. 

13.687.  And  made  no  promise  to  any  person  ? — 
No. 

13.688.  Were  you  aware  of  any  corrupt  prdbtioefi 
existing  at  the  last  election  ? — ^No  ;  I  was  not  aware 
of  them  at  all. 

13.689.  Were  you  in  communication  with  Mr.  Love- 
grove  and  Mr.  Whithorn  prior  to  the  polling  ? — No  ; 
I  had  no  communication  with  them  beyond  being 
asked  to  canvass  ;  circulars  were  sent  out  asking  me 
to  canvass,  but  nothing  further. 

13.690.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  election  in 
1857  ? — I  took  a  more  active  part  in  1857. 

13.691.  Did  you  in  1857  offer  any  person  any 
money  to  vote  ? — No. 

13.692.  Nor  give  any  money  to  any  person  ? — ^Not 
a  fraction. 

13.693.  Nor  hold  out  any  inducement  ?~~iNo. 


13.694.  Were  you  aware  at  the  election  of  1857 
that  any  corrupt  practices  existed  ? — I  believed  it  to 
be  pure  at  the  time. 

13.695.  You  believed  the  election  of  1857  to  be- 
qUite  pure  ? — Yes  ;  I  believed  it  to  be  so. 

13.696.  You  were  not  aware  that  any  bribeiy  was 
then  carried  on  ? — No. 

13.697.  Were  you  ever  requested  to  subscribe  any 
money  for  the  election  of  1857  ? — ^No. 

13.698.  Or  to  advance  any  money  ? — No. 

18.699.  {Mr.  fVelfbrd.)  During  your  canvass  in 
1859  did  you  find  that  a  great  many  of  the  voters 
refused  to  promise  ? — I  was  not  with  them  above  a 
few  hours,  and  we  did  not;  canvass  above  15  men' 
during  the  time  I  was'ont 

18.700.  And  you  did  not  find  among  those  men  yon 
canvassed  any  reluctance  to  promise  ? — There  was 
no  diffference  between  them  then  and  in  1857. 

13.701.  You  probably  canvassed  the  more  respect- 
able clasu -of  voters  F^ — Quite  so.  •    '  " 

13.702.  You  did  not  go  much  among  the  freeiaea  ? 
— ^Not  at  all;  I  was  not  awaire  t&at  any  were  fireemen. 
They  were  the  householders  in  our  own  district.    ■ 

13.703.  DpyoH  know  a  person  named  Stamper  ? — 
I  do. 

13.704.  Was  he  formerly  ia  your  employmdht? — ^I 
was  in  the  same  employment  as  he  is;  I  was  formerly 
manager  for  Barkworth  and  Spaldin. 

13.705.  Were  you  made  acquainted  by  Stamper, 
during  the  last  election,  with  any  illegal  [H-actices  ? 
— Stamper  and  I  have  had  no  connexion  £br  •  two 
yeai-s,  and  he  is  an  opponent,  therefore  I  «ould  have 
no  communication- with  Stamper. 

13.706.  You  had  none  in  relation  to  the  Section 
proceedings  ? — Gertaialy  not.- 

13.707.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  any  of 
Stamper's  practices  ? — No,  not  at  all. 


William  Nicks  called  and  further  examined. 

13,708.  {Mr.  Vaughan.')  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  a 
person  named  Arkill  ? — ^I  know  a  man  named  ArkUl 
in  Gloucester,  a  fruiterer.  


13.709.  Did  you  canvass  him  ? — ^No;  he  was  not  in 
my  district  at  all. 

13.710.  Had  you  anything  to  So  with  Arkill  with 
reference  to  the  last  election,  or  the  election  of  1857? 
— ^I  never  spoke  to  him  with  reference  to  the  election 
in  my  life.  I  have  a  man  or  two  named  Arkill  in 
my  employ,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  voters.     I 

BiCHARD  Tsw  Smith 

13.712.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  live  in  Gloneester? 
_I  do. 

13.713.  What  are  you? — ^lam  a  gener^ carrier, 
and  a  railway  agent. 

13.714.  I  believe,  in  the  year  1857,  you  were  the 
Mayor  of  this  city  ? — Yes  ;  I  nominated  Sir  Bobert 
Garden. 

13.715.  I  suppose  you  took  an  active  part  in  pro- 
moting his  election  ? — I  did  ray  best  to  return  him. 

13.716.  I  mean  at  the  last  election  in  1859  ? — Yes, 
not  quite  so  much  I  think  as  in  1857. 

13.717.  Were  yon  consulted  by  Mr.  Lovegroveand 
Mr.  Whithorn  with  regard  to  the  steps  it  wottld-be 
necessEoy  to  take  for  promotiag  fbe  snoeeesof  Sir 


never  mentioned  the  election  to  either  of  them  in 
my  life. 

18,71  L  With  regard  to  all  persons  of  the  name  of 
Arkill  that  you  know,  you  give  the  same  answer, 
that  you  did  not  exercise  any  improper  influence 
over  either  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  getting  their 
votes  either  in  1859  or  1857  ? — Gertainly  not.  I 
have  one  or  two  men  named.  Arkill  in  my  employ- 
ment, but  I  do  not  think  they  have  votes,  not  to  my 
knowledge  ;  certainly  they  never  mentioned  any- 
thing to  me  about  their  votes. 

sworn  and  examined. 

Bobert  Garden  at  the  last  election  ?— No;  I  was  net 
consulted.  I  might,  perhaps,  qualify  that.  I  attended 
some  of  the ,  meetings,  when  a  discussion  took  place 
as  to  adopting  measures  that  might  be  considered 
beat  to  return  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

13.718.  Were  those  meetings  held  -  from-  time  io 
time  during  the  contest  ? — ^Yes;  occasionally  in  the 
evening. 

13.719.  From  the  commencement  of  the  canvass 
down  to  "the  time  of  the  polling  ? — ^Very  frequently. 

13.720.  At  those  meetings  did  any  discneswn  take 
place  as  to  tlte  funds  diat '  it  would  be  neoessaiy  to 
provide  ? — ^Not  one  word.* 

18,721.'  Wbb  It  oensidered  at  all.  those  meetings 
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ibfttwero  held  th«t  Sir  Bobert  Garden's  return  mi^it 
be  effected  without  resort  to  any  malpractices  ?— 
Tes,  decidedly  ho  ;  I  never  heard  corrupt  practices 
alluded  to  at  all. 

13.722.  And  those  meetings  were  continued  to  be 
held  down  to  the  time  of  the  polling-day  ?-.-Yes.  I 
Cannot  state  any  specific  time,  but  there  were 
frequently  half  dozens  got  together  to  talk  over 
measures  that  we  considered  best  for  securing  the 
retHim  of  Sir  Bobert  Garden. 

13.723.  By  what  measures  did  you  expect  to  efieqt 
his  return  if  you  did  not  resort  to  bribery  and  other 
malpractices  ? — By  fair  and  honourable  me^nres,  by 
canvassing  the  voters,  and  returning  him  in  a  fair  and 
just  and  honourable  manner. 

13.724.  Was  it  considered  at  those  meetings  that 
by  canvassing  voters  you  would  obtain  the  return  of 
Sir  Bobert  Garden  ? — No  doubt  of  it;  and  I  still 
think  so  now. 

13.725.  Did  you  go  to  the  committee  room  during 
the  two  or  three  weeks  prior  to  the  election  ? — 1 
occasionally  went  in  there,  but  I  took  no  part  there 
at  all.  I  simply  went  in  to  hear  how  things  were 
going  on. 

13.726.  When  you  went  there  who  did  you  see  ? 
Who  did  you  have  that  conversation  with  regarding 
the  election  ? — I  think  I  generally  found  Mr. 
Taynton  chiefly  there,  and  sometimes  Alderman 
Whithorn,  and  many  other  gentlemen  were  in  and 
out.  If  I  wished  to  obtain  any  information,  I  gene- 
rally  asked  Mr.  Taynton  for  that  information,  or  }iT. 
Lovegrove. 

13.727.  Had  you  no  communication  or  conversation 
with  Mr.  Whithorn  as  to  what  he  understood  as  to 
the  state  of  the  canvass  ? — No,  I  have  no  recollection 
of  talking  to  Alderman  Whitiioru  as  to  the  state  of 
the  canyass.  I  asked  Mr.  Lovegrove  two  or  three 
times,  I  believe,  as  to  the  state  of  the  canvass. 

13.728.  Ton  have  no  recollection  of  any  conyer- 
sation  with  Mr.  Whithorn,  but  you  have,  with  Mr. 
Lovegrove  ? — ^I  had  conversations  with  Mr.  Love- 
grove ;  I  perfectly  recollect  that.  I  was  anxious 
about  it. 

18.729.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  answers  you 
received  to  your  questions  ? — Grenerally  that  we 
were  progressing  favourably. 

13.730.  Was  it  not  stated  to  you  that  a  great 
number  of  the  voters  declined  to  promise  ? — Towards 
the  last  I  heard  that  several  held  bock. 

18,781.  Towards  the  last  ? — As  it  came  near  to 
the  polling-day. 

13.732.  A  day  or  two  before  the  election  ? — ^Yes. 
I  cannot  speak  to  a  day  or  two,  but  I  should  say 
within  a  week  previous  to  the  election  I  heard  that  a 
good  many  promises  were  held  back. 

13.733.  Who  did  you  hear  that  from  ?— I  think  it 
must  have  been  Mr.  Lovegrove,  because  I  have  no 
recollection  of  asking  anyone  else  respecting  the 
state  of  the  canvass. 

13,784.  You  are  quite  sure  you  did  not  hear  it  at 
an  earlier  period  than  a  week  before  the  election  ? — 
The  impression  on  my  mind  is,  that  it  was  not  at  an 
earlier  period. 

1 3.735.  At  that  time  was  taij  communication  made 
to  you  by  Mr.  Lovegrove  as  to  what  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
backwardness  of  the  voters  ? — No  ;  he  never  comma- 
nicated  with  me  on  any  matter  of  the  kind. 

13.736.  He  said  nothing  to  you  about  it  ? — He  did 
■ot. 

13.737.  Did  you  not  yourself  inquire  of  Mr.  Love- 
grove what  steps  he  proposed  to  take  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  promises  from  those  voters  who  had  not 
promised  ? — ^No,  I  did  not. 

13.738.  When  did  you  first  know  that  any  money 
had  been  employed  in  the  purchase  of  votes  ? — On 
tending  the  evidence  giren  in  this  court  before  this 
Commission. 

18,789.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  until  you  read 
the  avidence  that  has  been  given  before  us  yoa  had 
Biot  heud  frcm  any  pexBon  at  «11  that  qieaey  oad  been 


n  Oct  1859. 


spent  in  the  purchase,  of  votes  at  the  last  election  ?-~    JR.  T.  Smith. 
I  hod  heard,  of  course,  common  I'eport  state  it  so,  but 
I  had  no  knowledge  o£  the  fact. 

13.740.  Did  you  not  hear  it  from  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? 
—No. 

13.741.  Or  from  Mr.  Whithorn  ?— No,  certainly 
not ;  indeed,  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  financial 
matters  connected  with  the  election  at  all,  and  I  never 
was  c(Misulted.upon  them. 

13.742.  Do  you  represent  that,  until  this  inquiry 
commenced,  you  thought  the  election  of  Sir  Bobert 
Garden  was  perfectly  pure  ? — I  cannot  say  I  thought 
80,  because  I  had  heard  so  many  reports  to  the  con- 
trary :  but  I  had  no  knowledge  myself  that  it  was 
not  so. 

13,748.  Had  you  not  heard  at  all  from  any  person 
who  took  an  active  part  in  the  election,  to  what  pur- 
pose the  money  that  had  been  expended  had  been 
applied  ? — ^No,  I  had  not ;  and  I  was  greatly  surprised 
when  I  heard  what  had  been  expended. 

13.744.  Did  you  yourself  canvass  any  of  the  voters? 
— Yes  ;  I  canvassed  both  in  1857  and  1859,  but  more 
so,  I  think,  in  1857  than  in  1859  ;  but  I  have  a  strong 
objection  to  canvassing,  and  avoided  it  all  I  possibly 
could  beyond  what  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  do  on 
behalf  of  Sir  Bobert  Garden. 

13.745.  What  districts  did  you  canvass  ? — ^I  did 
not  take  auy  particular  district  at  all.  I  simply  ran 
out  for  two  or  three  hours  when  it  was  convenient  to 
me,  and  joined  the  parties  that  were  moving  about. 

13.746.  You  canvassed  indiscriminately  ? — I  did  so. 

13.747.  Did  you  canvass  voters  who  were  employed 
at  the  different  railway  stations  ? — I  did  in  1857, 
some  two  or  three  of  them,  but  owing  to  some  remarks 
that  were  made  after  that  flection,  which  were  not  at 
all  pleasing  to  mc,  I  refused  to  do  it  in  1859. 

13.748.  And  in  1859  you  did  not  do  it  ?— I  did  not 
do  it  farther  tlian  this  ;  there  are  some  22  or  23  voters 
at  the  Midland  Station  ;  and  out  of  the  whole  of  these 
men  I  find  I  called  on  one  man  in  company,  I  believe, 
with  Sir  Bobert  Garden.  That  man's  name  is  Walter 
Davey,  and  he  resides  in  Barton-street ;  but  at  the 
time,  I  believe,  that  we  called  at  the  door  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  his  being  one  of  the  Midland  Bailway 
servants.  I  see  that  Mr.  Moss,  the  builder,  stated  in 
bis  evidence,  which  I  have  seen  for  the  first  time  in 
the  papers,  that  Davey  said  he  did  not  care  a  damn 
about  Mr.  Price  being  on  the  Board  of  the  railway 
upon  which  he  was  employed,  as  Mr.  Smith,  the 
Mayor  of  Gloucester,  had  promised  him  a  situation 
on  the  Great  Western  line  ;  I  simply  wish  to  give  to 
that  the  most  flat  contradiction  I  can  give  to  it  as 
being  entirely  false.  Whether  the  man  stated  so  to 
Moss  or  not  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say.  I  believe 
that  was  the  only  man  at  all  connected  with  the 
Midland  Bailway,  at. the  election  of  1859,  that  I  spoke 
to  respecting  a  vote  ;  I  refused  to  do  it. 

13.749.  You  did  not  promise  him  any  situation 
upon  the  Great  Western,  Bail  way,,  nor  did  you  pro- 
mise him  any  employment  ?— I  did  not,  nor  any  other 
man.    I  have  no  recollection  of  being  asked  to  do  so. 

13.750.  Was  there  any  other  person  that  you  can- 
vassed to  whom  you  did  make  any  promise  ? — No,  I 
never  made  a  promise  directly  or  indirectly  in  my  life  to 
obtain  a  vote,  and  I  never  gave  a  bribe  or  saw  one  pass. 

1^,751.  And  you  did  not  know  yourself  any  (lerson 
who,  at  the  last  election,  did  so  prior  to  your  hearing 
of  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  in  this  court  ? — 
That  is  80. 

13,752.  With  regard  to  the  election  in  1857,  you 
were  more  active  than  you  were  in  1859  ? — ^Yes,  I 
think  so  ;  I  nominated  Sir  Bobert  Garden  in  1857, 
and,  therefore,  perhaps  I  felt  a  greater  interest  in  his 
success,  and  I  had,  perhaps,  something  to  do  with 
bringing  him  down. 

1^758.  With  respect  to  Uiat  election  in  1857,  is  it 
your  opinion  tiiat  die  election,  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Bobert  Garden,  was  a  pure  election  ? — ^I  know  nothing 
to  the  omtrary. ;  and  I  may  say,  still  further,  that  the 
jagmr^ssien  on  my  mind  is,  that  Sir  Bobert  Garden 
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R  T.  SmUh.    thinks  the  same,  and  I  will  give  you  my  reason,  if  you 
please. 

13.754.  No,  there  is  no  occasion  for  that,  because 
we  shall  have  Sir  Robert  Garden  here  himself.  Are 
you  of  opinion,  also,  that  the  election  of  1859  was  a 
pure  election  ? — I  am  not  now. 

13.755.  But  you  were  ? — ^Yes ;  I  thought  it  was 
as  pure  as  they  generally  have  been  in  Gloucester. 
There  is  no  doubt  there  has  always  been  a  little  brib- 
ing,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  of  the  kind 
myself. 

13.756.  Have  you  been  for  many  years  a  resident 
in  Gloucester  ? — About  ten  years. 

13.757.  Your  knowledge  does  not  extend  then  be- 
yond that  period  ? — ^No ;  I  registered  my  vote  for 
Mr.  Hope,  I  believe,  in  1852,  but  I  took  no  part  in 
the  election.  I  can  only  speak  as  to  1857  and  1859, 
except  from  report. 

13.758.  I  suppose  you  know  that  we  have  had 
evidence  given  before  us  of  bribery  having  been  com- 
mitted in  1857.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  given 
in  this  court  sufficiently  to  know  that  ? — ^I  cannot  say 
positively  that  I  have.  I  have  read  something  about  it, 
but  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  any  proof  of  it. 

13.759.  Did  you  ever  attend  any  meeting  of  gentle- 
men connected  with  Sir  Robert  Carden,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  fund  for  promoting  his  return  ? — 
No,  certainly  not. 

13.760.  A  temporary  fund  ? — No,  never.  I  never 
gave  sixpence  in  my  life  towards  Sir  Robert  Garden's 
election,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  one  else 
doing  so. 

13.761.  Have  you  stood  a  contested  election  your- 
self for  the  office  of  town  councillor  ? — I  am  in  the 
corporation  now. 

13.762.  When  you  were  elected  town  councillor 
was  that  election  a  contested  one  ? — ^Yes. 

13.763.  Did  you  expend  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  securing  your  return  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  you  may  call  it  a  considerable  sum.  It  was 
more  than  I  intended  to  expend,  certainly  ;  but  after 
the  election  was  over  I  was  informed  there  were 
several  outstanding  bills,  and  I  immediately  sent  for  a 
list  of  them  and  paid  them. 

13.764.  What  was  the  amount  ? — ^The  amount  I 
paid,  I  think,  was  30/. 

13.765.  Was  that  the  total  cost  of  your  election  ?— i 
Of  my  share  of  it. 

13.766.  Were  there  several  standing  in  the  same 
position  as  yourself  ?— Myself  an4  colleague,  Mr. 
Nicks. 

13.767.  Yourself  and  Mr.  Nicks  were  the  only  two 
standing  for  that  particular  ward  in  the  same  interest? 
—Yes. 

13.768.  And  your  share  was  30/.  ? — ^My  share  was 
30/. 

13.769.  Your  share  was  30/. ;  that  was  the  total 
cost  to  you  ? — Yes. 

13.770.  And  the  whole  expense  was  60/.  ? — ^Yes. 

13.771.  How  was  that  money  spent? — I  have  no 
knowledge  how  it  was  spent ;  I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

13.772.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  portion 
of  that  money  was  spent  in  corrupting  the  electors  ?— 
I  think  it  is  very  likely. 

13.773.  Did  you  not  take  any  steps  to  ascertain  ?— 
No,  I  did  not. 

13.774.  You  purposely  avoided  it  ? — ^I  did  not  nur- 
posely  avoid  it,  but  I  trusted  to  those  who  managed 
the  election  for  me. 

13.775.  What  ward  do  you  represent  ? — The  East 
ward,  the  largest  ward  of  the  city. 

13.776.  Is  it  the  fact  that  municipal  elections  in 
this  city  are  usually  attended  with  a  considerable 
expenditure  of  money  ? — It  is  so.  At  that  time  I  did 
not  quite  understand  it,  perhaps,  so  well  as  I  do  now. 

13.777.  Do  you  consider  that  the  corruption  at  muni- 
cipal elections  arises  or  has  arisen  out  of  the  practice  of 
the  corruption  of  voters  at  parliamentary  elections  ? — 
Well,  I  cannot  give  an  opinion  upon  that.  I  have 
not,  perhaps,  had  sufficient  experience.  I  think  that 
in    municipal  elections,  it  generally  began  by  Uie 


poorer  class  of  voters  getting  their  day's  pay,  and  as 
it  went  on,  of  course  the  day's  labour  became  more 
valuable  ;  and  to  what  extent  it  may  ultimately  get  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  say. 

13.778.  Your  knowledge  of  the  bribery  existing  at 
municipal  elections  does  not  extend  further  than  the 
requirement  by  the  poorer  class  of  voters  of  pay  for 
their  day's  labour  ? — No  ;  it  does  not  extend  beyond 
that ;  but,  as  I  have  stated  before,  it  begins  to  get 
larger  in  amount.  I  think,  in  the  first  instance,  it 
began  in  that  way  ;  that  was  the  basis  of  it. 

13.779.  That  was  my  question,  whether,  so  far  as 
you  know,  the  commencement  was  the  payment  to 
the  poorer  class  of  voters  of  their  day's  labour?— 
Yes  ;  that  is  so. 

13.780.  Gan  you  see  any  connexion  between  such 
payment  and  the  employment  of  voters  as  mes- 
sengers at  parliamentary  elections  ? — ^There  is  a 
similarity ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  presume 
both  parties  get  paid  for  scarcely  doing  anything. 

13.781.  Have  you  had  only  one  contested  election 
since  you  have  become  a  member  of  the  corporation  ? 
— I  have  been  in  the  corporation  five  years.  At  my 
last  election  I  was  opposed,  but  it  was  not  an  opposi- 
tion that  I  cared  at  all  for,  and  therefore  I  hardly 
consider  it  a  contested  election.  I  took  very  little 
trouble  in  the  matter. 

13.782.  Have  you  ever  had  to  sustain  a  larger  ex- 
penditure than  the  30/.  which  you  speak  of  as  having 
been  the  amount  of  your  expenditure  at  your  first 
election  ? — No  ;  and  I  never  intend  to  expend  that 
again. 

13.783.  (Mr.  Welford.)  You  mention  having  at- 
tended some  meetings  of  friends  of  Sir  Robert  Carden 
before  the  election,  at  which  you  discussed  the  mea- 
sure for  procuring  his  return.  At  those  meetings, 
was  not  the  fact  of  a  great  number  of  voters  withhold- 
ing their  promises  considered  an  important  matter  ? — 
Well ;  that  certainly  came  always  under  discussion 
when  the  returns  were  made,  and  it  certainly  was  an 
important  question  ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that ; 
but  nothing  was  ever  suggested  to  me  as  to  how  that 
difficulty  was  to  be  overcome. 

13.784.  Were  no  suggestions  made  as  to  obtaining 
promises  ? — ^No  ;  nothing  beyond  what  would  occur 
in  the  course  of  common  conversation. 

13.785.  Was  it  not  discussed  or  considered  that 
many  of  these  promises  were  withheld  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  obtaining  some  advantage? — ^I  think  it  is 
very  possible  that  such  an  observation  might  be  made, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  charge  my  memory  with  the 
actual  conversation  that  took  place. 

13.786.  But  still  such  suggestions  were  made  ?^ 
No  doubt  about  that. 

13.787.  Were  no  suggestions  made  for  overcoming 
that  difficulty  ? — I  never  heard  the  slightest  intima- 
tion of  anything  of  the  kind. 

13.788.  But  you  arrived  at  this  point ;  that  voters 
who  would  not  promise  expected  money  ;  but  there 
was  no  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty  ? — ^No  ;  I  did 
not  consider  it  part  of  my  duty  to  solve  the 
difficulty. 

13.789.  Nor  did  you  hear  others  discuss  the  method 
of  solving  it  ? — I  did  not. 

13.790.  Did  you  attend  any  meeting  between 
Mr.  Whithorn  and  Mr.  Lovegrove  on  the  Saturday 
or  on  the  Friday  preceding  the  election  week  ?^ 
In  all  probability.  I  was  with  Mr.  Whithorn  and 
Mr.  Lovegrove  frequently,  but  I  have  no  recollection 
of  any  particular  meeting  ;  and  I  must  say  i^ain, 
neither  Mr.  Whithorn  nor  Mr.  Lovegrove  consulted 
me  on  the  matter  of  the  election. 

13.791.  And  there  was  no  discussion  as  to  the 
mode  of  securing  promises  in  your  presence  ? — ^No, 
certainly  not. 

13.792.  At  that  time  had  you  heard  of  rumours  of 
corruption  on  either  side  ? — Oh,  yes. 

13.793.  On  Price  and  Monk's  side  ?— Yes;  but  I 
must  say,  that  is  always  the  case  at  all  elections.  I 
do  not  always  put  great  faith  in  those  reports ;  there 
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is  on  object  in  starting   them  ;    there  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

13.794.  At  your  meetings  was  it  discussed  whether 
great  expectations  were  being  held  out  of  money 
being  provided  on  the  part  of  your  opponents  ? — I 
cannot  say  that  the  question  was  discussed  at  all ;  it 
was  sometimes  mentioned. 

13.795.  Still,  all  you  heard  discussed  did  not  lead 
you  to  the  expectation  that  money  would  be  expended 
on  your  side  for  corruption  ? — Certainly  not.  If  you 
ask  me,  as  I  stated  before,  if  I  had  a  suspicion  that 
money  might  be  spent,  I  admit  that  did  cross  my 
mind  ;  but  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact ;  1  never 
heard  it  discussed  ;  indeed,  I  did  not  think  that  ^ 
they  would  be  in  a  position  to  get  the  money  to 
spend. 

18,796.  Did  you  really  expect  your  candidate 
would  win  the  election  without  the  expenditure  of 
money  corruptly  ? — I  think  now,  that  if  Sir  Robert 
Carden  had  had  fair  play  he  would  have  won  the 
election. 

18.797.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  That  is,  if  money  had 
not  been  spent  on  either  side  ?  —Yes.  I  still  think 
that  the  balance  of  power  is  very  equal  in  Gloucester, 
and  that  the  Conservatives  have  a  right  to  a  fair 
share  in  the  representation. 

13.798.  Were  you  aware  of  the  employment  of 
messengers  by  the  Conservative  candidates  ? — ^No,  I 
had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  whether  there  were 
ten,  twenty,  or  fifty. 

13.799.  Is  there  a  committee  now  sitting  with 
reference  to  future  elections  ? — I  will  explain  that,  if 
you  will  allow  me  ;  but,  first  of  nil,  perhaps,  I  may 
not  be  out  of  order  if  I  refer  to  a  bit  of  evidence  here 
that  certainly  caused  great  surprise  in  my  mind. 
I  allude  to  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Walter  Clutter- 
buck.  He  says,  "  I  believe  Gloucester  to  be  one  of 
the  most  corrupt  boroughs  in  England ;  I  firmly 
believe,  that,  taking  the  four  streets,  there  are  not 
ten  persons  on  either  side  that  are  free  and  unbiassed." 
Now,  sir,  as  a  magistrate  of  the  city,  and  having 
twice  served  the  office  of  Mayor,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  I  have  some  little  regard  for  the  honour  of  the  old 
tity ;  and  I  can  only  say,  that  taking  away  the  two 
or  three  hundred  venal  voters  that  exist,  I  believe 
the  constituency  of  Gloucester  are  as  respectable  and 
intelligent  as  any  in  England,  and  I  consider  this  bit 
of  evidence  a  gratuitous  insult,  quite  uncalled  for ; 
and,  as  a  citizen,  knowing  what  I  do,  and  moving 
about  among  my  fellow  citizens  day  by  day,  I  feel 
deeply  the  insult  cast  upon  them  by  Mr.  Clutterbuck, 
and  on  their  behalf  I  beg  to  repudiate  it.  And  I  may 
go  on  to  state  that,  such  is  the  desire  that  these 
corrupt  practices  should  be  got  rid  of,  that  a  com- 
mittee now  exists  of  twenty-four  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  city,  twelve  on  each  side,  to  take  this  matter 
into  serious  consideration,  and  to  see  if  some  scheme 
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cannot  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  evils  complained  R.  T.  Smik 
of.  That  committee  has  met  once  ;  I  had  the  honour 
to  preside  over  them  ;  and  we  have  selected  a  sub- 
committee of  six  to  go  further  into  the  matter,  and  I 
hope  that  in  the  course  of  next  week  we  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  have  our  second  meeting  ;  and  I  assure 
you,  it  is  the  desire  and  wish  of  the  respectable  in- 
habitants' of  this  city  to  put  an  end  to  Corrupt 
practices,  and  it  will  not  be  their  fault  if  it  is  not 
done.  I  merely  volunteer  this  statement,  because 
that  statement  of  Mr.  Clutterbuck  was  as  unheard  of 
>as  it  was  uncalled  for. 

13.800.  (,Mr.  Vaughan.)  When  was  that  com- 
mittee appointed  ? — ^There  wi^  some  difficulty  in 
getting  the  committee  together  ;  it  was  appointed,  I 
think,  a  week  previous  to  the  commission  arriving 
here.  But  the  subject  has  been  under  discussion  in 
our  local  papers  for  some  weeks.  The  committee  of 
twenty-four  is  merely  a  nucleus,  from  which  to  form, 
if  possible,  a  much  larger  committee,  becouse  without 
a  large  numbier,  I  do  not  anticipate  that  any  possible 
success  could  result,  for  I  am  free  to  admit  that  the 
question  is  surrounded  with  difficulties. 

13.801.  you  are  aware  that  Mr.  Walter  Clutterbuck 
is  one  of  the  most  active  supporters  of  Sir  Robert 
Carden  ? — I  am  quite  aware  of  that  fact ;  but  I 
think  that  Sir  Robert  Carden  would  be  quite  as  well 
without  him. 

13.802.  Of  course  I  know  nothing  about  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  Mr.  Walter  Clutterbuck  as  a  partizan, 
but  he  stated  he  had  canvassed  very  largely  on  behalf 
of  Sir  Robert  Carden.  I  suppose,  too,  that  he  is  a 
person  of  great  experience,  having  known  Gloucester 
for  many  years  ;  and  he  stated  what  he  did  state  as 
the  result  of  his  knowledge  of  Gloucester  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  life  ? — ^I  am  here  on  my 
oath,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  gratuitous  lie. 

13.803.  You  state  that  as  your  opinion,  founded  on 
your  knowledge  during  the  last  ten  years  that  you 
have  resided  in  Gloucester  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  speaking 
more  now  respecting  my  fellow  citizens  ;  of  course,  the 
outvoters  I  do  not  profess  to  have  any  knowledge  of. 

13.804.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Then  a  good  deal  of  the 
evidence  given  before  this  Commission  must  have 
been  a  surprise  to  you,  as  to  the  extent  of  con-uption, 
and  as  to  the  respectable  persons  engaged  in  it  ? — I 
must  tell  you  that  the  evidence  before  this  Commission 
has  astounded  me. 

13.805.  Because  yon  must  have  seen  there  are, 
not  only  a  considerable  number  of  venal  voters,  but  a 
considerable  number  of  men  holding  respectable 
positions  who  have  lent  themselves  to  the  corruption 
of  those  voters  ? — ^Thcre  is  no  doubt  that  that  is  so  ; 
it  is  a  pity  it  is  so ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  the 
men  that  lend  themselves  to  corrupting  the  voters 
merely  look  upon  it  as  an  electioneering  business 
without  any  harm  connected  with  it. 


Jefferson  Bbton  sworn  and  examined. 


18.806.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  the  landlord  of 
the  Berkeley  Arms  ? — Yes. 

13.807.  What  money  did  you  receive  at  the  last 
election  ?— 100/. 

13.808.  Who  did  you  receive  it  from  ? — ^Mr.  John 
Wilton. 

13.809.  When  did  you  get  it  from  him  ?  —  On  the 
election  morning. 

13.810.  {Mr.  Welford.)  On  the  polling  morning  ? — 
Yes. 

13.811.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  receive  any 
money  from  any  other  person  ? — ^No. 

13.812.  100/.  was  all  you  received? — All  I 
received. 

13.813.  How  did  you  expend  It  ? — ^I  gave  Mr. 
William  Henley  30/.,  John  Ayera  15/.  My  own 
account  was  22/.  10«. 

13.814.  Your  own  tavern  account  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  paid 
Francis  Bamfield  7/.  17».  I  paid  Roberts,  at  the 
Nelson  Inn,  at  Rudford,  21.  lOf.  for  expenses.  I 
bribed  Frederick  Reece  with  10/. 


J.  BryoH. 


13.815.  Who  is  he  ? — ^A  pilot  on  the  can^. 

13.816.  Is  he  a  freeman  ? — ^No  ;  a  householder. 

13.817.  Where  does  he  live? — ^He  lives  in  High 
Orchard. 

13.818.  How  much  did  you  give  Frederick  Reece  ? 
—10/. 

18.819.  Was  that  for  his  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? 
—Yes. 

13.820.  Who  else  ? — John  Miles,  a  tailor. 

13.821.  In  what  parish  does  he  live  ? — Saint  Mary- 
le-Crypt. 

13.822.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — £5. 

13.823.  For  his  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ?— Yes. 

13.824.  Now  the  next  ? — I  gave  Roberts  5/.  to  give 
to  Wadley  ;  I  do  not  know  his  Christian  name. 

13.825.  Was  that  Roberts  of  the  Nelson  ?— Yes  ;  I 
gave  Roberts  of  the  Nelson  5/.  to  give  to  Wadley. 

13.826.  For  his  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ?— Yes  ; 
I  gave  James  Williams,  of  Sudbrook,  for  treating  10». 

13.827.  For  treating  whom  ?— For  treating  the 
voters. 

Rr 
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J.  Biyon.  13,828.  For  treating  voters  where  ? — ^I  think   it 
—          was  in  the  Island,  as  near  as  I  can  say ;  I  believe 
11  Oct  1859.    that  to  be  it.    He  asked  me  if  I  would  give  him  the 
monej,  and  I  did. 

13.829.  How  much  ?— 10*. 

13.830.  Now  the  next?— That  makes  98/.  7».  I 
think,  which  left  me  a  balance  of  1/.  13(. 

13.831.  That  you  have  in  hand  ? — ^Yes  ;  in  addi- 
tion to  that  I  advanced  out  of  my  ovm  money,  which 
is  still  due  to  me  the  following  sums.  I  gave 
Mr.  Evans,  a  shoemaker,  in  Southgate  Street,  407. 

13.832.  Out  of  your  own  money  ? — Out  of  my  own 
money.  I  gave  Payne,  junior,  10/. ;  William  Pajme 
I  think  his  name  is. 

13.833.  Where  does  he  live?  —  In  Southgate 
Street. 

'  13,834.  Is  that  the  son  of  Payne  the  stonemason  ? 
—Yes. 

13,836.  What  did  you  give  to  Payne,  junior,  10/. 
for  ? — For  votes,  I  suppose. 

13.836.  (Mr.  Welford.)  To  buy  votes  ?— Yes. 

13.837.  And  Mr.  Evans  for  the  same  purpose  ? — 
Yes  ;  he  asked  me  to  lend  him  40/.,  which  I  lent  him. 
I  gave  Charles  Hatch,  a  tailor,  1/. 

13.838.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  does  Hatch  live  ? 
— ^I  cannot  say  ;  Hare  Lane,  I  think. 

13.839.  What  did  you  give  Charles  Hatch  that 
money  for  ? — ^As  a  bribe,  I  suppose. 

13.840.  For  his  vote  ?— Yes. 

13.841.  For  Price  and  Monk? — For  Price  and 
Monk. 

13.842.  Now  the  next  ? — I  made  a  claim  of  3/.  3». 
for  a  room  used  for  the  election. 

13.843.  You  made  a  claim  on  the  committee  ? — 
Yes ;  I  sent  in  a  bill  of  three  guineas  for  the  use  of 
the  room. 

13.844.  A  room  in  your  own  house  ? — Yes. 

13.845.  We  are  now  taking  what  you  advanced. 
You  advanced  40/.  ? — That  leaves  me  a  balance  to 
myself  of  49/.  7».  of  my  own  money. 

13.846.  You  advanced  40/.  to  Evans  ? — Yes. 

13.847.  And  10/.  to  Payne,  junior  ?— Yes. 

13.848.  And  you  gave  5/.  to  Charles  Hatch? — ^Yesj 
that  makes  51/. 

13.849.  Did  you  advance  any  money  to  any  other 
persons  ? — ^No. 

13.850.  Neither  advanced  nor  paid  ? — ^No. 

13.851.  Besides,  that  money  there  is  a  claim  of 
three  guineas  ? — ^I  have  a  claim  on  Price  and  Monk 
for  3/.  3«.  for  a  conunittee  room  in  my  own  house,  for 
a  room  let  to  them.  I  offeced  Charles  Hatch  an  amount 
which  I  cannot  remember,  but  I  paid  him  on  a(S 
count  1/.  ,,. 

13.852.  But  you  offered  him  more  money  ? — I 
offered  him  more.mon^y,  hut  I  cannot  say  what  I  did 
offer  him.  He  did  not  vote  for  Price  and  Monk.  I 
promised  Henry  Cox  7/.   . 

13.853.  Who  is  Henry  Cox  ? — He  used  to  be  a 
publican  in  the  lane  where  I  live  ;  he  is  not  now. 

13.854.  Where  did  he  live  at  the  last  election  ? — 
He  lived  in  the  Berkeley  Arms  Lane. 

13.855.  You  promised  to  give  him  7/.  ?-^Ye8  ; 
which  I  intend  to  pay,  if  I  get  the  money,  but  not 
having  received  it  he  is  not  yet  paid. 

13.856.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  How  did  he  vote  ?— He 
voted  for  Price  and  Monk. 

13.857.  {Mr.  Welford.)  He  performed  his  part  of  ■ 
the  contract  ? — He  did,  but  I  did  not. 

13.858.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  else? — ^I  promised 
Captain  Jackson  his  expenses  from  Cardiff,  when  I 
could  get  the  money  ;  but  as  I  have  not  got  it,  he  is 
not  yet  paid. 

13.859.  What  is  Captain  Jackson's  Christian  name? 
— WiUiam. 

13.860.  Where  does  he  live? — ^He  keeps  the  Bruns- 
wick Arms. 

13.861.  Was  it  anything  besides  the  expenses  that 
he  wanted  ?  Was  it  any  sum  he  wanted  ? — I  think  it 
was  5/. 

13.862.  From  Cardiff  ?— Yes  ;  he  has  not  got  it. 

13.863.  How  did  he  vote  ?— For  Price  and  Monk. 


13^64.  That  sum  was  offered  to  him  to  come  to 
vote  ? — I  said  I  would  see  him  paid. 

13.865.  It  was  for  his  vote  and  expenses  ? — Yes, 
for  his  vote  and  expenses.  I  also  engaged  Danter's 
fly,  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk,  with  a  view 
to  get  his  vote.  I  was  present  at  the  time  Danter 
signed  the  authority  drawn  up  by  Mr.  William  Henley, 
and  Mr.  Greorge  Ball  was  also  present. 

13.866.  We  will  come  to  that  presently  ? — I  have 
no  further  evidence  to  give. 

^  13,867-  Yon  have  not  been  repaid  that  40/. — ^No. 

13.868.  Nor  the  10/.  ?— No. 

13.869.  Nor  the  1/.  ?— No. 

13.870.  Have  you  been  paid  your  three  guineas  ?^ 
Yes. 

13.871.  And  have  you  made  two  promises,  one  of 
51.  and  the  other  of  7/.,  which  you  have  not  yet 
performed  ? — Which  I  have  not  yet  performed. 

13.872.  Dou  you  look  to  any  person  for  the  re- 
payment of  these  moneys  ? — ^No ;  I  have  no  one  to 
look  to  for  it.  I  did  it  of  my  own  account,  at  the  heat 
of  the  moment,  and  I  do  not  know  who  to  apply  to  for 
the  money. 

13.873.  What  did  you  give  Mr.  Henley  30/.  for  ?— 
To  buy  votes. 

13.874.  Did  he  say  for  what  purpose  he  wanted  the 
money,  or  to  whom  he  intended  to  give  it  ? — ^No  ;  I 
gave  him  30/.  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

13.875.  John  Ayers  15/.  ?— Yes. 

13.876.  To  buy  votes  also  ?— Yes. 

13.877.  Did  he  tell  you  what  votes  he  wanted  to 
purchase  ? — No. 

13.878.  You  had  an  account  for  22/.  10*.,  what 
was  that  for  ? — For  refreshments. 

13.879.  Supplied  to  voters  ?— Yes. 

13.880.  And  messengers? — No  ;  to  voters  ;  drink- 
ing, eating,  and  refreshments. 

13.881.  Were  you  told  to  supply  refreshments  to 
voters  ? — ^Mr.  Wilton  said  I  might  go  to  the  amount 
of  20/.,  and  I  went  a  little  over  the  mark. 

13.882.  Mr.  John  Wilton  ?— Yes  ;  and  I  went  a 
little  over  the  mark. 

13.883.  I  suppose  you  knew  pretty  well  who  were 
voters  and  who  were  not  voters,  did  you  not  ? — ^No-; 
I  did  not  know  much  about  it,  for  I  never  was  in  an 
election  before,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

13.884.  However,  people  who  came  in  and  said  they 
were  friends  of  Price  and  Monk,  you  let  diem  have 
what  they  wanted  ? — ^Yes ;  one  brought  another.  I 
could  not  say  who  had  it,  or  who  they  were. 

13.885.  What  did  you  give  Bamfi?ld  11.  lit.  for? 
— Some  country  voters.  We  had  many  transactions, 
and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  give  him  the  money  ;  it 
was  for  his  account  for  those  voters,  7/.  17». 

13.886.  That  is  the  Sailors'  Home,  is  it  not  ?— The 
Sailors'  Home. 

13.887.  And  Roberts  of  the  Nelson,  you  paid  him 
21.  10».  ?— Yes. 

13.888.  Was  that  for  refreshments  supplied  by 
Roberts  ? — At  his  house.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
voters  he  had.  That  was  his  account,  and  I  gave  him 
the  money. 

13.889.  Did  Barnfield  and  Roberts  give  you. the 
accounts — did  they  give  you  bills  and  receipt  them  ? 
— I  have  got  Mr.  Bamfield's  receipt,  but  I  have  not 
got  Roberts'. 

13.890.  You  say  you  gave  5/.  to  Roberts  to  give  to 
Wadley?— Yes. 

13.891.  Do  you  know  that  Roberts  did  give  that 
5/.  to  Wadley  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  I  was  in  the  passage 
at  the  time  ;  it  was  given  him  in  the  little  room 
adjoining  the  passage. 

13.892.  Was  Wadley  in  your  house  at  the  time 
you  gave  the  5/.  to  Roberts  ? — He  was. 

13.893.  And  when  you  had  given  the  5/.  to 
Robwts  where  did  Roberts  go  to  ? — He  went  with 
Wadley. 

13.894.  Yon  gave  the  5/.  to  Roberts  ?— Yes. 

13.895.  Whether  he  gave  it  to  Wadley  or  not  you 
do.  not  know  ? — No. 

13.896.  And  you  do  not  knew  where  Roberts  went 
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after  von  gsye  it  him  ? — ^No  ;  I  never  saw  him  the 
rest  of  the  day  that  I  know  of. 

13.897.  You  gave  to  James  Williams,  of  Sudbrook, 
10».  ?— Yes. 

13.898.  What  Jadies  WUlianu  is  that  ?— He  lives 
on  Baker's  Quay. 

13.899.  What  is  he  ? — He  is  in  the  timber  yard  at 
Price's. 

13.900.  Do  you  mean  that  he  is  employed  at 
Mr.  Price's  yard  ? — ^Yes. 

13.901.  You  Say  that  you  were  present  when 
Danter  signed  a  paper  ? — Yes. 

13.902.  Was  there  any  money  due  from  Danter  to 
you  ? — ^I  eng^ed  him  on  behalf  of  Price  and  Monk 
to  drive  for  the  election.  I  advanced  him  money  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  There  was  no  money  paid 
for  his  driving,  and  I  advanced  him  different  sums  of 
money  daring  the  time. 

13.903.  He  occupied  your  stables  as  a  tenant  ? — 
He  did. 

13.904.  What   was   the  rent? — Four   shillings  a 

13.905.  How  long  did  he  occupy  it? — He  occupied 
it  about  twenty  or  twenty-one  weeks  ;  I  cannot  say 
exactly. 

18.906.  T%en  his  rent  would  be  about  4/.— Yes ; 
he  owed  3/.  Il«.,  I  think  ;  the  acconnt  is  against 
him  for  stable  rent — I  think  it  is  ;  I  cannot  say 
exactly. 

13.907.  What  money  did  you  advance  him  during 
ibe  progress  of  the  election  ? — I  should  think  al- 
together it  is  19/. ;  there  was  the  stable  rent  4/. 

13.908.  That  you  said  was  3/.  11«.?— I  think  so  ; 
I  gave  my  word  for  41.  2«.  for  com  for  him. 

13.909.  To  whom  ?— Mr.  Dobie,  the  baker. 

13.910.  For  Danter  ?— Yes. 

13.911.  What  is  the  next? — ^I  cannot  exactly  say 
what  the  cash  is,  but  I  think  I  went  through  it  and 
found  it  was  nearly  19/.  advanced  in  cash,  stable,  and 
com. 

13.912.  ,£19  altogether  ?— Yes  ;  besides  the  drink 
that  ho  had  at  the  house. 

13.913.  (Mr.  fFel/ord.)  Have  you  the  acconnt  with 
you  ? — ^No,  I  have  not. 

13.914.  Have  you  it  in  writing  anywhere  ? — ^Yes, 
I  have. 

13.915.  In  a  book  ? — ^I  have  the  cash  lent. 

13.916.  When  yOn  lent  him  that  money  did  he  give 
you  a  receipt  ior  it  ? — ^No  ;  I  paid  Mr.  Cooke  2/.,  that 
I  have  a  receipt  for,  and  Mr.  Henley  5s.  for  some 
cards  he  printed,  and  I  advanced  him  21.  to  keep  him 
from  being  sold  off. 

13.917.  You  advanced  Danter  21.,  he  being  put  in 
the  County  Court  ? — Yes. 

13.918.  He  owed  Mr.  Cooke  4/.,  and  you  advanced 
Danter  21.  to  pay  Mr.  Cooke  ? — Yes. 

13.919.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Is  that  in  addition  to 
the  19/.? — 'So,  it  is  included  in  the  19/.;  I  could  give 
the  particulars  of  it  if  you  wish  it. 

13.920.  What  else  ;  you  said  there  was  something 
for  cards  ? — 5».  to  Mr.  Henley  for  printing  cards. 
I  cannot  give  it  you  in  my  mind  now.  I  ran  over 
it  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  I  see,  with  the  corn  and  pay- 
ing for  the  stables,  and  so  on,  it  is  altogether  19/. 

13.921.  Your  claim  was  for  19/.  then  ? — ^My  claim 
is  for  the  money  lent  and  the  stable  ;  but  he  has  had 
beer  and  different  tilings  during  the  election. 

13.922.  Did  the  amount  altogether  come  to  19/.? — 
I  think  so. 

43,923.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Is  that  including  or  ex- 
cluding the  beer  ? — ^Excluding  it. 

13.924.  What  did  the  beer  come  to  ? — I  cannot 
exactly  tell  you  without  referring  to  the  books ;  I  did 
not  know  that  I  should  be  called  to  speak  to  that. 

13.925.  Can  you  form  no  judgment  about  it  ? — ^No, 
I  cannot,  it  is  a  long  time  ago. 

18.926.  Was  it  1/.?— More  than  that ;  perhaps  21., 
perhaps  3/. 

13.927.  Which  yoa  would  have  to  add  on  to  the 
19/.  ?— Yes. 


13.928.  Making  the  whole  about  20/.? — I  cannot       /.  Bryw. 
say.  ~~~~ 

13.929.  About  that  ?— About  that,  I  should  say.         "  Oct.  1859. 

13.930.  Was  that  the  amount  you  required  Danter 
to  sign  an  order  for  you  to  receive  ? — ^No  ;  the  order 
was  signed  for  more  money  ;  the  bill  was  made  out 
for  his  claim.  His  claim  was  27/.  10*.  or  26/.  10«., 
I  cannot  say  which,  and  Mr.  Henley  made  the  bill* 
out,  and  George  Danter  signed  the  document. 

13.931.  Signed  what  bill  ?— The  bill  that  was  made 
out  for  the  27/. 

13.932.  Did  you  get  from  Danter  that  signed  ordw? 
—Yes. 

13.933.  To  pay  the  money  to  any  person  ? — ^Yes, 
to  pay  the  money  to  me ;  I  would  not  advance  him 
more  money  till  I  got  an  order  to  receive  what  was 
coming  to  him ;  the  bill  wae  made  out  before  Danter  ; 
by  his  orders  Mr.  Henley  made  the  bill  out. 

13.934.  Did  yon  see  George  Danter  sign  the  order? 
— ^I  saw  George  Danter  sign  that  document. 

13,985.  "  Sir,  you  will  he  pleased  to  pay  the 
<<  amount  of  my  account  due  by  the  committee  of 
"  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk,  namely  27/.  15».,  to  Mr.  J. 
"  Bryon  of  the  Berkeley  Arms.  Signed  George  Dan- 
"  ter  "? — Mr.  Henley  first  wrote  his  mark,  and  he 
came  in  at  the  door ;  he  had  a  short  pip>e ;  it  was 
between  eleven  and  twelve,  a  quarter  past  eleven  as 
near  as  I  can  say  in  the  morning,  and  he  signed  it 
"  George  Danter,"  I  think,  in  a  slanting  direction  ;  I 
took  the  paper  np  and  gave  it  to  my  son-in-law,  and 
he  took  it  to  Mr.  Smith  and  received  15/.  from 
Mr.  Smith. 

13.936.  Your  son-in-law  ? — ^Yes,  my  son-in-law. 

18.937.  Is  that  the  paper  {handing  it  to  the  wit- 
ness)?— That  is  the  paper,  and  that  is  Greorge  Dantor's 
signature. 

13.938.  Is  that  15/.  all  you  received  ?— Yes  ;  I  gave 
him  credit  for  that,  and  sued  him  in  the  Connty  Court 
for  the  balance  due  to  me. 

13.939.  All  you  have  received  from  Mr.  Smith  is 
15/.?— Yes. 

13.940.  There  is  12/.  odd  due  still  from  Mr.  Smith? 
— ^I  cannot  say  exactly  what  it  is. 

13.941.  It  is  a  just  claim  ?>-Yes,  and  I  should  wish 
the  man  to  have  it. 

13.942.  You  have  recovered  the  remainder  of  your 
bill  in  the  County  Court  ? — ^I  have  not  got  the  money 
.yet.  Mr.  Smith  said  the  claim  was  large  and  he  should 
not  pay  it. 

13.943.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  If  you  got  the  order  from 
Danter  to  receive  27/.  15«.,  how  came  you  to  sue  him 
in  the  County  Court  ? — For  the  money  that  he  had 
had  from  me  during  the  time ;  I  advanced  him  money. 

13.944.  According  to  your  own  statement  the 
money  due  from  him  was  22/.  ? — I  could  not  say  what 
it  is — I  said  nearly. 

13.945.  You  said  it  was  altogether  about  22/.,  and 
you  get  an  order  for  27/.  15«.,  and  after  that  you  put 
the  man  in  the  County  Court  to  recover  the  difference 
between  15/.  and  yonr  claim.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  very  extraordinary  proceeding  ?—{N6  answer.) 

13.946.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Has  this  case  been  tried 
before  the  County  Court  judge  ? — ^Yes. 

13.947.  Did  he  give  judgment  ?— Yes. 

13.948.  How  much  have  you  got  judgment  for  ? — 
I  think  it  is  4/.  something  ;  I  cannot  say  exactly. 

13.949.  Did  Danter  appear  himself  ?— Yes. 

13.950.  Did  he  plead  these  facts.    Was  the  whole 

case  brought  out  before  the  County  Court  judge  ? 

Yes. 

18.951.  And  he  gave  you  judgment  ? — ^Yes. 

13.952.  (Mr.  fFel/ord.)  Did  you  claim  of  Mr.  Smith 
the  whole  amount  ? — ^Yes,  the  whole  amount  of 
Danter's  claim  ;  that  bill  was  sent  to  Mr.  Smith,  and 
all  he  would  pay  was  15/. 

13.953.  Did  he  only  pay  15/.  on  account  of  the  27/.  ? 
—Yes. 

18.954.  And  he  would  not  give  any  more  ? — No. 

13.955.  Therefore  you  considered  you  had  got  all 
yon  could  from  that  paper  ? — ^Yes. 
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J,  Bryoit. 
U  Oct  1659. 


J.  Bradley. 


13.956.  Do  70U  know  of  any  other  acts  of  bribeiy 
except  those  you  have  mentioned  ? — No  more. 

13.957.  Did  you  canvass  yourself? — I  canvassed 
two  or  three. 

13.958.  Yon  did  not  go  actively  among  the  voters  ? 
—No. 

13.959.  What  was  your  action  for  ? — The  balance 


of  money  I  had  lent  him.  He  could  not  get  his  money 
and  I  advanced  him  some.  I  should  not  want  to  rob 
the  man  of  a  farthing. 

13,960.  Did  you  consider  his  claim  of  271.  lOt,  a 
fair  claim  ? — I  could  not  say  anything  about  it.  ITie 
fly  was  out  most  days. 


John  Braslet  sworn  and  examined. 


13.961.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  a  Captain  in 
the  navy  ? — I  am  a  Commander  in  the  navy. 

13.962.  Tou,  I  believe,  hold  some  official  position 
in  Gloucester  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  am  a  Sub-Commissioner  of 
Pilots  under  the  Trinity  Board. 

13.963.  Did  you  take  an  interest  in  the  success  of 
Sir  Robert  Carden  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

13.964.  And  supported  him  probably  at  the  last 
election  ? — Yes. 

13.965.  Are  you  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  attending  his  committee  room  ? — ^No  ; 
I  do  not  know  that  ever  I  was  in  his  committee  room. 
I  do  not  recollect  being  there. 

13.966.  In  what  way  did  you  exert  yourself  for 
Sir  Robert  Carden  ? — I  canvassed  with  him. 

13.967.  And  did  you  canvass  without  him  ?  Did  you 
canvass  by  yourself? — ^I  may  have  asked  a  person 
I  thought  likely  to  give  him  a  vote,  but  I  did  not 
particularly  take  any  trouble  in  doing  so. 

13.968.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  that  you  can* 
vassed  generally  ? — Yes  ;  I  did  all  I  could  to  secure 
his  return  fairly,  and  honestly. 

13.969.  Was  your  canvass  principally  confined  to 
the  voters  in  the  city  ?-^Yes,  entirely. 

13.970.  Do  you  remember  making  any  promise  to 
any  person  ? — ^Never. 

13.971.  Not  at  the  last  election  ? — ^Never. 

13.972.  Did  you  offer  any  money  at  all  ? — ^NeVer. 

13.973.  No  inducement  of  any  sort  ? — ^Not  of  any 
sort. 

13.974.  Not  at  the  last  election  ?— No. 

13.975.  Were  you  cognizant  of  the  proceedings 
that  were  taken  by  Mr.  Lovegrove  and  Mr.  Whithorn 
with  respect  to  procuring  funds  ? — I  never  heard  a 
sentence  of  it  until  I  heard  it  in  this  court. 

13.976.  You  never  heard  a  word  about  it  ? — 
I  never  heard  a  sentence  of  it ;  not  a  word. 

13.977.  Were  you  in  frequent  communication  with 
those  gentlemen  respecting  the  progress  of  the 
election  ? — I  do  not  think  I.  ever  met  them  in 
private.  I  never  had  any  private  communication 
with  them. 

13.978.  Not  on  the  subject  of  the  last  election  ? — 
I  do  not  believe  I  had  any  private  conversation  with 
them. 

13.979.  Did  you  find,  when  vou  were  canvassing, 
that  the  voters  either  generally  promised  you  at 
once  or  refused  to  promise  you  at  the  time  ? — ^I  really 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it.  I  merely  accom- 
panied them  in  their  canvass.  There  were  many  we 
called  on,  and  I  did  not  know  which  way  they  voted 
because  I  had  no  influence  over  them,  and  did  not 
take  any  pains  to  gain  any  information. 

13.980.  You  are  not  able  to  express  any  opinion  as 
to  the  character  of  the  canvass  in  which  you  partici- 
pated ? — Only  from  hearsay. 

13.981.  Were  you  at  all  aware  from  other  persons 
besides  Mr.  Lovegrove  or  Mr.  Whithorn  that  bribery 
was  being  resorted  to  at  the  last  election  ? — ^No,  I 
never  heard  or  knew  of  a  case  of  bribery  on  either 
side  so  that  I  could  believe  it.  There  were  many 
reports,  but  I  never  knew  a  case  that  I  could  believe 
on  either  side. ' 

13.982.  You  confined  yourself  during  the  last 
election  to  a  pure  atmosphere.  You  knew  nothing  of 
any  bribery  ? — ^No,  never. 

13.983.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  election  of  1857  ? 
—Yes ;  I  did. 

13.984.  In  1857  do  yOu  remember  canvassing 
individuals  for  their  votes  ? — I  believe  the  only  man 
that  I  recollect  canvassing  was  a  man  of  the  name  of 


Jones.  I  met  him  one  day,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
give  Sir  Robert  Carden  a  vote,  and  he  gave  me  a 
reason  why  he  could  not ;  he  said,  "  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert,"  but  he  gave  me  his 
reason  for  not  being  able  to  do  so,  and  I  said,  "  I 
think  you  would  be  very  wrong, if  you  voted  against 
the  party  you'  have  been  supporting."  That  was 
Jones,  a  cabinet  maker.  That  is  the  only  man  I 
recollect. 

13.985.  You  do  not  remember  to  have  held  out  any 
inducement  in  1857  to  any  person  to  vote  for  Sir 
Robert  Carden  ? — ^No  ;  never. 

13.986.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Phelps,  a  pilot? — ^I  do  not  recollect  him.  There 
may  be  a  man  of  that  name,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
him  at  this  moment.  . 

13.987.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Edwin  Phelps  ? — ^I  do  not  recollect  a  man  of  such  ft 
name. 

13.988.  Perhaps  I  may  recall  the  name  to  your 
recollection. '  Did  you  promise  a  person  that,  if  he 
would  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Carden,  you  would  do  all 
you  could  to  appoint  him  a|  canal  pilot  ?— No  ;  I  never 
did  to  any  man  breathing. 

13.989.  You  never  said  that  to  any  person  at  all  ? 
— ^Never. 

13.990.  Either  in  1859  or  1857  ?— Never  to  any- 
body. 

13.991.  Does  that  question  that  I  have  put  to  yon 
suggest  to  your  memory  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Phelps  ? — ^No,  it  does  not ;  unless  it  is  a  man  that  was 
at  the  King's  Uead  tap,  when  I  went  to  request  a 
pilot  there  to  vote  as  he  had  promised  me.  Some 
man  sung  out  to  me,  "  Will  you  make  me  a  pilot  ?" 
or  something  to  that  effect ;  and  I  do  not  know  that 
I  ever  replied  to  him.  I  dare  say  there  were  fifty 
people  in  the  room,  but  I  certainly  never  promised 
him  or  any  other  person. 

13.992.  Did  you  canvass  the  canal  pilots  ? — I  did 
one  or  two  ;  two,  I  think,  one  of  the  name  of  Reece. 
I  believe  I  asked  him,  or  his  wife,  I  forget  which — ^not 
this  last  time,  not  in  1859, — in  1857, 1  asked  Reece, 
and  he  said,  ho  should  certainly  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Carden ;  and  another  man  of  the  name  of  Joseph 
Clark,  I  asked  him,  and  he  said,  "  Yes.  certainly." 

13.993.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Was  he  a  pilot  ?— Yes,  a 
rjmal  pilot. 

13.994.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  many  canal  pilots 
are  there  ? — I  think  there  are  a  dozen ;  there  are 
others,  who  are  sub-pilots,  to  assist,  in  case  the  others 
are  all  out  of  the  way  ;  there  are  eight  appointed  to 
act  in  case  the  others  are  not  present. 

13.995.  Are  they  voters  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  am 
sure. 

13.996.  You  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  pilots 
are  voters  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  are  more  than 
two  ;  I  do  not  remember  ever  asking  more  than  two 
for  their  votes — Clark  and  this  man  Reece. 

13.997.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  are  more 
than  those  who  are  voters  ? — ^I  do  not  know  whether 
there  are  any  more  or  not. 

13.998.  If  you  had  known  there  had  been  more, 
would  you  have  -canvassed  them  ? — Yes,  most  likely 
I  should.  ^ 

13.999.  Do  you  consider  that  canvassing  the  pilots 
by  yourself,  you  holding  an  official  situation,  would 
be  likely  to  exercise  an  influence  over  their  minds  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  would;  it  certainly  did  not  as  to 
one,  because  he  voted  the  other  side  ;  I  believe  he 
promised  me  and  went  and  voted  the  other  side. 

14,000.  Who  was  that  ?— Reece.  I  believe  he  did, 
I  am  not  certain. 
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14.001.  In  1857  ?— Yes.    I  was  told  he  did,  but  I 
am  not  certain  of  it.    In  1859  I  did  not  canvass  him,  . 
for  I  would  not  go  near  him. 

14.002.  In  1857  he  voted  against  your  side  ? — I  do 
not  know  for  certain,  but  I  was  told  so. 

14.003.  And  the  other  man  voted  for  Garden  ?— 
Tes. 

14.004.  Did  Tou  canvass  Clark  in  1859  ?.— Yes,  I 
did. 

14,d05.  Were  there  any  other  pilots  that  you 
canvassed  in  1859  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any  others. 

14.006.  Or  any  others  in  1857  ?— No,  I  do  not 
recollect  any  odiers. 

14.007.  Are  the  appointments  of  pilots  for  life  ? — 
Yes,  if  their  conduct  is  correct.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  of  the  sea  pilots  have  a  vote.  I  do  not  believe 
that  one  of  them  has. 

14.008.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  twelve  were 
canal  pilots  and  eight  sub-pilots  f — ^Yes.    I  am  not 

?uite  certain  whether  there  are  eight  extra  pilots,  but 
believe  there  are. 

14.009.  Are  there  sea  pilots  as  well  ? — ^Yes,  what 
they  coll  the  Severn  pilots. 

14.010.  How  many  of  them  are  there  ? — I  believe 
eighteen. 

14.011.  And  as  far  as  you  know  of  all  those  pilots, 
there  are  only  two  who  have  votes  ? — Of  the  canal 
pilots. 

14.012.  Have  the  sea  pilots  votes  ? — ^None  of  them 
that  I  know  of. 

14.013.  Then  of  all  the  pilots  the  only  voters  you 
know  are  the  two  you  have  mentioned  ? — That  I 
believe  to  be  the  case.    , 

14.014.  Does  the  appointment  of  pilots  rest  with 
yourself? — No,  there  are  two  other  commission cru^ 
one  lives  out  of  Gloucester — ^he  lives  half-way 
between  this  and  Berkeley. 

14.015.  It  rests  with  you  and  two  other  commis- 
missioners  to  appoint  and  also  to  dismiss  the  pilots  ? 
— No,  to  recommend  them  to  the  Trinity  Board- 
that  is  the  sea  pilots ;  the  canal  pilots  we  have  the 
power  of  appoiating  ourselves.  After  examination 
we  have  the  power  to  recommend.  ^ 

14.016.  And  the  canal  pilots  you  have  the  power 
to  dismiss,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  or  to  suspend  them. 

14.017.  You  state  it  to  be  your  impression  that  a 
pilot  would  not  be  likely  to  promise  a  vote,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  canvassed  by  yourself,  and  of  voting 
contraiy  to  his  iaclinatiou  ? — I  do  not  think  ho  would, 
for  I  have  always  told  every  one  I  have  canvassed, 
"  Do  not  do  anything  to  please  me  if  it  is  injurious  to 
yourself  or  your  family."    I  have  always  impressed 


that  on  every  person  I  have  spoken  to,  even  in  the 
presence  of  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

14.018.  You  consider  that  you  have  acted  fairly 
towards  them  ? — Yes,  I  have  decidedly. 

14.019.  (Jfr.  fFel/ord.)  Did  you  attend  any  meet- 
ing of  Sir  Robert  Garden's  friends  at  the  last 
election  ?— I  attended  a  meeting  when  Sir  Robert 
Garden  came  down  from  London. 

14.020.  A  public  meeting  ? — ^Yes,  a  large  meeting. 

14.021.  I  mean  a  meeting  of  a  few  of  his  active 
friends  ? — ^No;  I  was  not  in  the  secrets  of  any  of  the 
movements  of  the  committee.  I  beg  to  state,  that  I 
have  been  accused  of  bribery,  and  I  should  like  it  to 
be  known,  not  only  to  yourselves,  but  to  the  citizens 
of  Gloucester,  that  I  never  took  part  in  that  of  which 
I  have  been  accused — inducing  a  man  to  personate 
another,  and  vote  in  consequence  of  his  being  absent. 
When  I  was  told  of  it,  I  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  here  is  my  letter  and  his  reply  to  it. 

14.022.  Were  yon  examined  before  the  committee 
in  London  ? — ^Yes,  but  this  is  since. 

14.023.  Who  was  the  person  who  personated 
another  ? — I  do  not  know;  but  somebody  accused  me 
of  having  done  it,  and  in  consequence  of  that  I  wrote 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  requested  to 
know  whether  my  pame  was  registered  as  having 
done  so  in  the  committee  room. 

14.024.  Are  you  referring  to  the  proceedings 
before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
London  with  reference  to  the  last  election  ? — ^Yes, 
this  last  election  in  1859. 

14.025.  With  reference  to  what  took  place  in 
London  ? — ^No,  at  this  last  election  in  1859  here.  It 
is  an  accusation  which  I  think  I  am  perfectly  justified 
in  bringing  before  you  as  Commissioners,  in  order 
that  I  may  be  exonerated  from  an^  charge  of  the 
sort. 

14.026.  We  will  allow  you  the  opportunity  of 
denying  any  statement  that  has  been  made  which  you 
consider  reflects  upon  you  ? — I  did  deny  the  statement 
at  the  time,  and  went  so  far  as  to  tell  the  person  who 
mentioned  it  to  me  that  it  was  a  mistake.  He  said, 
"  It  is  down  in  our  committee  book."  I  said,  "  Who- 
ever has  made  the  statement  has  made  a  mistake." 
He  still  persevered  however,  and  I  then  said,  "  If  you 
do  not  take  my  word,  and  if  he  still  persists  in  his 
statement,  you  may  tell  him  he  is  a  liar."  I  never 
did  such  a  thing  in  my  life,  and  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  be  supposed  capable  of  it. 

14.027.  That  is  an  emphatic  denial,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  go  forth  to  the  public  ? — I  hope  it  will. 


J.  Bradlef. 
11  Get  1859. 


John  Hulls  sworn  and  examined. 


J.  Hulk. 


14.028.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Arc  you  a  solicitor  at 
Gloucester  ? — I  am. 

14.029.  Were  you  employed  professionally  at  the 
last  election  ? — I  was. 

14.030.  On  behalf  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— I  yvas. 

14.031.  Have  yon  received  your  fee  ? — ^No. 

14.032.  How  much  do  you  consider  is  due  to  you  ? 
— ^I  claim  fifteen  guineas. 

14,0.33.  What  was  the  duty  which  devolved  upon 
you  ? — To  canvass  some  voters  in  the  city  and  others 
in  the  country. 

14.034.  Were  you  engaged  in  canvassing  for  several 
days  ? — I  was. 

14.035.  What  was  the  earliest  period  at  which  you 
began  your  canvass  ? — I  was  canvassing  as  early  as 
the  canvass  commonced.    I  do  not  recollect  the  date. 

14.036.  Were  the  persons  you  canvassed  princi- 
pally fVeemen  ? — ^Many  of  them ;  some  of  them  were 
householders. 

14.037.  What  was  the  result  of  your  canvass  ? — 
I  had  as  many  promises  as  I  expected. 

14.038.  As  many  promises  as  are  usually  given  at 
contested  elections  ? — Yes. 

14.039.  And  did  you  find  that  to  be  the  case 
tiiroughont  the  whole  of  your  canvass  ? — It  was. 

14.040.  Did  you  receive  intimations  from  voters 


that  they  would  expect  money  for  their  votes  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

14.041.  In  no  case  ? — In  no  case. 

14.042.  What  were  the  districts  that  you  generally 
canvassed  ? — I  went  to  Over,  a  place  near  the  city 
and  Highnam  and  Rudford.  Those  were  the  country 
places. 

14.043.  And  in  the  city  ? — ^In  the  city,  Dockham, 
St.  Mary's  Square,  Water  Street,  and  Three  Cocks 
Lane. 

14.044.  Those  were  the  districts  ? —  Those  were 
the  districts. 

14.045.  In  canvassing  those  districts  did  you  can- 
vass a  considerable  portion  of  what  may  be  called  the 
lower  class  of  voters  ? — I  did. 

14.046.  And  in  no  case  during  your  canvass  did 
you  receive  any  intimation  from  them  that  they 
would  requu-e  money  for  their  votes  ?-— Not  during 
the  canvass. 

14.047.  Did  your  canvass  continue  from  the  be- 
ginning down  to  the  time  of  polling  ? — ^It  did. 

14.048.  You  say  you  did  not  receive  any  intimation 
that  any  voters  would  require  money  for  their  votes 
during  your  canvass,  and  that  your  canvass  continued 
down  to  the  time  of  polling  ? — Yes. 

14.049.  Did  you  receive  any  intimation  at  all  that 
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any  of  the  voters  required  money  for  their  voties  ? — ^I 
ascertained  on  the  day  of  polling  that  some  two  or 
three  were  paid  or  expected  to  be  paid. 
■*  14,050.  But  not  before  that  ?— No. 

14.051.  About  how  many  pei-sons  did  you  canvass  ? 
—I  really  cannot  tell ;  forty  or  fifty  I  suppose. 

14.052.  You  mftde  your  return,  I  suppose,  the 
same  as  the  other  canvassers,  to  Mr.  Taynton  ? — 
Precisely. 

14.053.  Do  yon  know  of  any  money  having  been 
expended  in  bribery  at  the  last  election  ?— ^-I  am 
aware  of  two  persons  wha  received  money,  and  only 
two,  that  is,  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  only  know  of 
my  own  knowledge  of  two  persona  having  received 
money. 

14.054.  Did  they  receive  money  from  you  ? — ^No. 

14.055.  What  are  tJieir  names  ? — One's  name  was 
Henry  Meadows. 

14,066.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Where  does  be  live  P—In 
West^ate  Street. 

14.057.  (Mr.  Vqughan.)  Who  was  the  x>ther  ? — 
A  man  of  the  name  of  Bourn,  in  St.  Mary's  Square. 

14.058.  Are  those  persons,  persons  -tyhose  names 
have  been  before  given  to  us  ? — I  do  not  know, 
indeed. 

14.059.  Who  bribed  them  ?— I  saw  Mr^  Whithorn 
give  them  some  money  ;  two  sovereigns  to  Bourn,  I 
think  it  was,  and^  I  believe,  five  sovereigns  to  Mea- 
dows. 

14.060.  Those  are  the  only  two  cases  you  know  of, 
of  your  own  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

14.061.  You  did  not  give  any  money  to  any  per- 
son ? — ^Not  a  fraction. 

14.062.  Did  you  ofifer  any  money  to  anybody  ? — 
No. 

14.063.  Or  oiFer  anybody  any  inducements  ? — No. 

14.064.  Did  you  offer  to  no  persons  an  inducement 
by  saying  you  would  put  them  on  the  Blue  committee  ? 
—No. 

14.065.  Were  you  similarly  engaged  at  the  election 
of  1857  ?— I  was. 

14.066.  Did  you  canvass,  at  that  election,  the  dis- 
tricts that  you  have  stated  you  canvassed  in  1859  ? — 
I  did. 

14.067.  Did  you  know  of  any  bribery  at  that  elec- 
tion ? — None. 

14.068.  You  did  not  see  any  money  given  at  that 
election  to  any  voters  ? — Never. 

14.069.  Do  you  know  a  place  called  the  Upper 
Greorge  ?— I  do. 

14.070.  Were  you  at  the  Upper  George  during  the 
election  day  of  1857  ? — ^No,  not  in  1867  ;  I  was  on 
the  hustings. 

14.071.  All  day  ?— All  day. 

14.072.  On  the  polling  day  ? — I  was  one  of  the 
inspectors. 

14.073.  You  know  that  the  Upper  George,  I  sup- 
pose, was  one  of  the  bouses  wl^ich  was  frequented  by 


Sir  Robert  Garden's  friends  in  18i57  ? — Yes  ;  it  was 
the  committee  room  ;  it  was  used  as  a  committee 
room  at  that  election. 

14.074.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  extends,  the 
election  in  1857  was  a  pure  election  ? — To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge. 

14.075.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  was.it  that  you 
saw  the  two  voters  paid  by  Mr.  Whithorn  ? — At  the 
committee  room  in  Westgate  Street. 

14.076.  On  the  polling  day  ? — On  the  polling  day. 

14.077.  Did  you  take  them  in  to  Mr.  Whithorn  ?— 
No,  I  did  not. 

14.078.  Do  you  know  who  did  ? — ^No,  I  do  not. 

14.079.  Were  you  in  the  room  with  Mr.  Whithorn? 
— I  was  during  a  minute  or  two,  while  that  transac- 
tion occurred. 

14.080.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  see  any  pay- 
ments made  in  1857  ? — None  whatever. 

14.081.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  were  the  pay- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Whithorn  to  Henry  Meadows  and 
Bourn  ? — In  the  committee  room, — in  his  room  in 
Westgate  Street. 

14.082.  In  his  own  room  ? — ^Yes. 

14.083.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  6um  which  was 
paid  to  Bourn  was  two  sovereigns  ? — That  was  the 
sum  I  saw  handed  to  him. 

14.084.  Were  you  In  the  room  when  Bourn  came 
in  ? — He  bad  been  in  there,  it  appeared,  before  I  got 
there  ;  and  then  after  I  arrived  I  went  into  the  room 
with  him. 

14.085.  All  you  saw  paid  was  two  sovereigns  ? — 
That  was  all. 

14.086.  Was  Henry  Meadows  in  the  room  when 
you  came  in  ? — He  was  in  the  lobby  outside. 

14.087.  He  came  into  the  room  after  you  had  been 
in  the  room  ? — ^I  think  so. 

14.088.  And  five  sovereigns  was  the  sum  paid  to 
him  ? — Yes. 

14.089.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Was  it  in  consequence  of 
anything  you  said  to  Mr.  Whithorn  that  he  paid  this 
man  ?— It  was  in  consequence  of  what  I  said  to  Mr. 
Whithorn  that  he  pud  the  man  Bourn  the  two 
sovereigns.  Bourn  was  complaining  that  he  had  not 
been  paid  his  travelling  expenses  in  coming  to  poll, 
and  that  his  expenses  were  two  sovereigns. 

14.090.  What  did  you  then  say  ?— I  said  to  Mr. 
Whithorn  when  I  got  in,  "  This  man  complains  he  has 
not  been  paid  his  two  sovereigns  for  travelling 
expenses  for  coming  to  the  election  ;"  and  upon  that 
Mr.  Whithorn  paid  him. 

14.091.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  That  was  Bourn  ?— 
Bourn. 

14.092.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  did  you  say  to  him 
about  Meadows  ? — I  did  not  say  anything  ;  I  had  no 
conversation  at  all  about  Meadows,  nor  had  I  spoken 
to  Meadows  at  all. 

14.093.  The  payment  made  to  Meadows  was  made 
independently  of  anything  you  said  ? — Quite  so. 


E.WaMournt. 


Edward  Washboubne  sworn  and  examined. 


14.094.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  a  solicitor? — I 
am. 

14.095.  In  Gloucester  ?— Yes. 

14.096.  Were  you  retained  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Robert  Garden  at  the  last  election  ? — No. 

14.097.  You  were  not  retained  ? — ^No. 

14.098.  You  were  a  supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Car- 
den  ? — I  voted  for  him. 

14.099.  Did  you  not  assist  in  promoting  his  elec- 
tion ? — Not  at  all. 

14.100.  Did  you  not  canvass  ? — ^No. 

14.101.  Nor  take  any  part  in  it  ?— Not  in  the 
least. 

14.102.  Did  you  frequent  the  committee  room  ?— 
No,  not  once. 

14.103.  Were  yon  a  party  to  any  of  the  transactions 
that  took  place  ? — ^I  was  a  party  to  no  transactioa 
whatever ;  the  only  part  I  took  was  to  record  my 
vote. 


14,104.  Were  you  as  little  engaged  in  the  election 
of  1857  as  you  were  in  that  of  1859? — ^I  was  an  agent 
in  1857. 

14,106.  With  regard  to  1869,  are  we  to  understand 
that  you  yourself  are  not  cognizant  of  any  corrupt 
practices  that  prevailed  at  that  election  ? — I  hod 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it  in  any  way  whatever, 
either  directly  or  indirectly. 

14.106.  With  respect  to  the  election  of  1857,  can 
you  give  us  any  information  about  that  ? — No.  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  think 
it  desirable  to  put. 

14.107.  You  were  retained  in  1857  ?-^I  was  re- 
tained. 

14.108.  Did  you  canvass  in  1857  ? — ^Not  much. 

14.109.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  extended,  were 
yon  of  opinion  that  the  election  of  1857  was  a  pure 
election  ? — I  was  fully  tiS  opinion  that  it  was  a  pure 
election,  although,  of  course,  with  my  knowle^  of 
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electioDieering  matters,  I  thought  it  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  there  might  have  been  some  indiscreet  persons 
who  had  promised  something. 

14.110.  But  as  far  as  regards  the  managers  of  the 
election  in  1857,  jou  are  of  opinion  that  that  election 
was  a  pure  one  ? — ^As  far  as  I  know. 

14.111.  You  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  money 
arrangements  in  1857? — Nothing  whatever  ;  the  only 
money  arrangement  I  knew  of  was,  that  I  paid  a  few 
of  the  voters  their  travelling  expenses  who  came  from 
a  distance.  One  voter  who  came  from  Oxford  I 
remember,  and  two  or  three  others  from  various 
distant  plitces. 

14.112.  In  paying  the  travelling  expenses  to  those 
voters,  did  you  pay  the  actual  sums  which  were  ex- 
pended in  their  coach  or  railway  fares  ? — I  did,  as 
nearly  as  I  could  well  compute  them. 

14.113.  You  did  not  consider,  in  making  those 
payments  to  them,  that  you  were  also  making  pay- 
ments to  them  for  their  votes  ? — I  considered  that 
they  were  legal  payments,  which  could  not  affect  the 
election. 

14.1 14.  Can  you  state  what  the  amount  was  which 
you  paid  those  persons  for  their  travelling  expenses  ? 
— I  think  the  total  amount  did  not  exceed  10/.  ;  I 
think  it  was  about  9/. 

14.115.  That  is  all  the  part  you  took  in  the  mone- 
tary transactions  of  that  election  ? — That  is  the  only 
money  that  I  expended. 

14.116.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)    Were   the   travelling 


expenses  you  paid  included  in  the  auditor's  account  ?  E.WaMoitr»e. 
— I  do  not  know.  

14.117.  From  whom  did  you  get  the  money  to  pay     H  Oct.  1859. 
them  ? — ^I  paid  it  out  of  my  own  pocket,  but  I  subse-      ■ 
quently  received  it  from  IVfo.  Lovegrove. 

14.118.  You  do  not  recollect  the  names  of  the 
parties,  I  suppose,  to  whom  you  paid  that  money  ? — 
No,  I  really  do  not  recollect. 

14.119.  The  payment  of  travelling  expenses  to 
out-voters  was  a  duly  devolving  upon  you  ?-r-Not 
strictly ;  but  I  had  corresponded  with  these  parties 
before,  and  when  they  came  and  voted  they  naturally 
looked  to  me  to  reimburse  them. 

14.120.  In  the  correspondence  there  was  nothing 
said  by  you  to  convey  an  impression  to  them  (hat  if 
they  would  come  they  should  receive  a  sum  of  money 
which  should  be  something  additional  to  their  actual 
travelling  expenses  ? — No  ;  I  took  pretty  good  care 
not  to  do  that. 

14.121.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  see  Mr.  Whithorn 
on  the  polling  day  in  1857  ?— Yes,  I  do  not  think  I 
saw  him  on  the  polling  day  in  1859 ;  I  merely  walked 
to  the  poll  and  recorded  my  vote  and  retomed. 

14.122.  In  1857  you  saw  him  ?— Yes,  I  know  I 
did. 

14.123.  Did  you  see  him  in  his  room  at  the  com- 
mittee room  in  Wcstgate  Street  ? — I  do  not  think 
I  did  ;  I  was  pretty  much  occupied  till  the  poll 
closed. 

14.124.  Did  yon  take  any  voters  in  to  him  ? — No. 


Joseph  Hoopee  sworn  and  examined. 


J.  Hooper. 


14,125, 
tteman. 

14,126, 
I  am. 

14,127. 


{Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ? — ^A  gen- 
Are  you  iu  the  corporation  of  this  city  ? — 


Are  you  a  town  councillor  or  an  alder- 
mab  ? — A  town  councillor. 

14.128.  Yon  took  some  part,  did  you  not,  in  the 
last  election  ? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

14.129.  You  canvassed,  I  suppose,  all  those  pei-sons 
you  thought  it  desirable  to  canvaSte  ? — Not  that; 
I  merely  canvassed  in  my  own  neighbourhood. 

14.130.  What  neighbourhood  was  that? — ^In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  docks  and  the  Spa. 

14.131.  Did  you  canvass  from  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  to  the  end  ? — No,  I  did  not.  They  requested 
me  to  canvass  the  voters  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  I 
went  with  them,  I  think,  for  a  day  or  two,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort. 

14.132.  Did  you  canvass  privately  ? — ^Not  at  all. 

14.133.  You  only  canvassed  in  company  with  Sir 
Robert  Garden  and  other  gentlemen  ? — Yes. 

14.134.  And  you  did  not  canvass  separately  ? — No. 

14.135.  Did  you  hold  out  any  inducement  to  any 
person  to  vote  ? — Not  the  least. 

14,136.'  Did  you  offer  any  money  to  them  ? — ^No. 

14,187.  Or  promise  them  anything  ?— No. 

14,138>  Were  you  engaged  with  Mr.  Lovegrove 
and  Mr.  Whithorn  and  other  gentlemen  in  organizing 
the  arrangements  ? — ^Not  at  alt 

14.139.  Did  you  know  anything  at  all  about  the 
provision  of  funds  for  the  election  ?— Not  the  least. 

14.140.  Were  the  persons  you  canvassed  for  the 
most  part  householders  or  freemen  ?— Householders, 
I  should  say. 

14.141.  Did  they  generally  say,  in  answer  to  your 
questions  as  to  how  they  would  vote,  that  they  would 
vote,  or  that  they  would  not  vote  for  Sir  Bobert 
Garden  ? — I  did  not  canvass  thehi  personally,  I  only 
went  along  with  the  party,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
say  what  their  answers  were. 

14.142.  Did  you  hear,  <>r  did  you  know  yourself, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  purchase  votes  ? — Not 
at  all. 

14.143.  Did  you  hear  during  the  election  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  do  so  ? — Of  course  the  rumour 
was  that  votest  would  be  bought  on  both  sides. 

14.144.  That  vim  the  rumour  ? — The  general 
rumour. 


14.145.  Was  that  tho  rumour  in  your  committee 
room  ? — I  did  not  attend  the  committee. 

14.146.  Did  you  not  go  to  the  committee  room  at 
all  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

14.147.  In  the  committee  room  did  you  hear  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  purchase  votes  ?— Not  at  all. 

14.148.  Are  you  very  much  surprised  by  the  reve- 
lations which  have  been  made  before  this  Commission? 
— Yes,  I  am. 

14.149.  From  what  you  had  learned,  either  in  the 
conunittee  room  or  elsewhere,  during  the  election, 
were  you  of  opinion  that  Sir  Robert  Garden  would 
be  returned  as  member  for  this  city  without  bribery? 
— Not  going  through  the  canvass  I  knew  nothing 

.  about  it. 

14.150.  At  the  committee  room,  or  elsewhere  ? — 
No  ;  I  merely  called  iu  at  the  committee  room  occa- 
sionally, but  I  was  not  in  the  committee  room.  1 
merely  saw  Mr.  Griffiths,  and  those  who  were  sending 
out  letters,  and  so  on.  I  was  not  in  the  confidence 
of  the  committee  at  all. 

14,161.  You  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  inquire 
what  amount  of  bribery  was  necessary  ? — ^Nothing  of 
the  kind. 

14.152.  And  you  are  much  surprised  to  learn  the 
unount  of  bribery  that  was  practised  ?— Yes,  as  to 
the  extent ;  no  doubt  bribery  has  been  committed  for 
many  years. 

14.153.  Have  you  been  for  many  years  a  resident 
in  Gloucester  ? — I  have. 

14^154.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  all  the  elections  of 
members  of  Parliament  in  this  city  have  been  more 
or  less  corrupt  7 — I  think  money  has  passed.  There 
was  a  sort  of  head-money  used  to  be  paid. 

14.155.  When  did  that  practice  of  head-money 
begin  ? — I  cannot  say  that. 

14.156.  As  far  as  your  memory  goes  back,  have  you 
known  it  paid  ? — I  have  heard  of  tho  agent  for  Cap- 
tain Berkeley  paying  head-money.  • 

14.157.  Was  it  general  on  both  sides  ? — I  cannot 
say  that. 

14.158.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  was  a 
sysUan  of  head-money,  that  every  person  who  voted 
should  be  paid  ? — ^No. 

14.159.  When  you  speak  of  head-money,  does  your 
memory  cairy  you  back  to  some  time  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Act  ?— I  recollect  the  election  in 
1818. 
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EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED  TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE 


J. Hooper.'        14,160.  In  1SL18,  and   subsequent  elections  before 

r—  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  did  the  practice  of 

n  Oct  1869.    gjying  head-money  obtain  ? — ^I  do  not  know  it  of  my 

own  knowledge,  I  only  heard  of  it.     I  only  know  it 

from  rumour.     I  never  saw  any  money  paid. 

14.161.  I  thought  you  were  speaking  from  custom 
and  practice  ? — ^From  what  I  have  heard,  but  I  do  not 
know  it. 

14.162.  From  that  period  down  to  the  present  time 
is  it  your  opinion  that  the  elections  of  members  to 
serve  in  Parliament  for  this  city  have  been  more  or  less 
distinguished  by  corruption  r — There  is  no  doubt 
money  has  been  paid.  That  is  my  opinion  ;  I  cannot 
prove  it. 

14.163.  Have  you  been  a  town  councillor  for  many 
rears  ? — ^No  ;  for  two  years  next  November. 

14.164.  Had  you  a  contest  ?— Tes. 

14.165.  Did  it  cost  you  any  money? — It  cost  me 
if.Qd. 


14.166.  For  what  ward  was  that  ? — For  the  west 
ward. 

14.167.  {Mr,  Fitzgerald.)  You  say  you  recollect 
the  election  of  1818  ? — Yes. 

14.168.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  that  was  a  very 
■costly  election  to  Captain  Berkeley  ? — I  think  that 
was  the  one  that  he  said  had  cost  him  about  17,000/. 

14.169.  Did  you  hear  him  say  that  ? — ^In  one  of 
his  speeches  he  said  something  to  that  effect.  I  saw 
that  stated  in  one  of  the  papers. 

14.170.  He  said  it  publicly  ?— Yes. 

14.171.  (Mr.  FaupAan.)  When  did  he  say  that? 

I  cannot  tell  the  election. 

14.172.  But  you  say  you  saw  it  in  a  speech  }  when 
was  it  ? — In  one  of  the  speeches  he  made  at  one  of 
the  nominations. 

14.173.  When  ? — I  cannot  say  when. 


O.  Woodward. 


George  Woodward  sworn  and  examined. 


14.174.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
Northgate  Street. 

14.175.  What  are  you  ?— A  bailiff. 

14.176.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  at  the 
last  election  ? — I  received  5».  for  being  on  the 
committee. 

14.177.  How  many  days  were  you  on  the  commit- 
tee ? — ^Pretty  nearly  three  weeks. 

14.178.  You  received  5«.? — The  first  Saturday 
night  I  received  5s.,  the  next  Saturday  night  15*., 
the  next  Saturday  night  1/.     That  is  all  I  received. 

14.179.  Did  you  receive  anything  for  your  vote  ? 

I  did  not.    My  wife  had  a  present  sent  her  after 

the  election  was  over. 

14.180.  Who  sent  it  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  it  was  sent 
in  a  brown  paper  parcel  containing  5/. 

14.181.  Did  you  keep  it  ? — She  brought  it  to  me. 

14.182.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? — I  paid  it  aAvay 
as  far  as  it  went. 

14.183.  You  did  not  return  it?— No,  I  did  not 
know  where  it  came  from. 

14.184.  Were  you  canvassed  ? — I  was  not  canvassed 
by  either  party. 

14.185.  Did  Mr.  Butt  canvass  you  ?— No,  he  did 
not. 

14.186.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Are  you  a  freeman?— 

Yes. 

14.187.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  knew  that  your  wife 
had  received  that  paper  parcel  containing  5/.? — Not 
till  she  brought  it  to  me. 

14.188.  When  did  she  bring  it  to  you  ? — ^About  a 
week  after  the  election. 

14.189.  Did  she  tell  you  where  she  got  it  from  ? — 
She  had  it  from  Mr.  Maysey.  She  said  Mr.  Maysey 
called  her  in  and  said  it  was  left  there  for  me,  but 
who  left  it  he  did  not  know. 

14.190.  It  was  left  at  Mr.  Butt's  ;  your  wife  got  it 
from  Mr.  Butt  ? — ^No,  from  Mr.  Maysey.  It  was  left 
at  Mr.  Maysey's  and  given  to  my  wife  ;  my  wife  was 
called  in. 

14.191.  Did  you  not  know  that  it  was  for  your 
vote  ? — ^No,  I  did  not.  I  was  not  canvassed  by  the 
Blue  party  at  all,  nor  the  Yellow. 

14.192.  What  did  you  think  it  was  for? — Well,  I 
thought  it  must  be  for  that. 

14.193.  You  thought  it  must  be  for  that? — That 
I  did. 

14.194.  You  are  not  in  the  habit  of  getting  5/.,  I 
suppose,  in  that  way  ? — ^I  always  get  something  at 
every  election  ;  it  is  generally  the  case  ;  it  always 
was  ever  since  I  can  remember. 

14.195.  Were  you  paid  at  the  election  in  1857  ? — 
All  I  had  in  1857  was  for  being  on  the  Blue  committee. 

14,196.'  How  much  did  you  get  then  ? — Ss.  6d. 
a- day  for  seven  or  nine  days. 

14.197.  Was  that  all  you  got  then  ? — That  was  all. 

14.198.  You  thought  you  were  badly  paid  then  ?— 
I  thought  I  was  very  badly  paid  then. 


14.199.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Who  did  you  vole  for 
in  1857  ?— Sir  Robert  Garden. 

14.200.  Did  you  ever  tell  anybody  you  considered 
yourself  badly  treated  ? — No,  never. 

14.201.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  were  only  paid  3«.  6d. 
8-day  for  eight  or  nine  days  in  1857  ? — ^For  about 
nine  days  I  think  it  was. 

14.202.  And  were  you  paid  at  all  the  previous 
elections  ? — Whenever  I  was  on  the  committee  I 
always  had  something. 

14.203.  But  besides  being  paid  for  being  on  the 
committee  did  you  get  anything  ? — When  we  came 
down  from  London  we  were  paid  our  expenses  up 
and  down. 

14.204.  I  am  only  talking  about  Gloucester;  when 
an  election  took  place  at  Gloucester,  were  you  paid 
for  your  vote  besides  what  you  received  for  .being  on 
the  Blue  committee  ? — ^No  further  than' for  being  on 
the  committee.  I  always  endeavoured  to  be  on  the 
committee. 

14.205.  Then  this  money  in  the  paper  parcel  was 
rather  an  extraordinary  windfall  ? — It  waa  ;  it  came 
unexpected. 

14.206.  But  you  knew  what  it  was. for  ? — ^I  thought 
what  it  was  for. 

14.207.  For  your  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — ^I 
expected  it  was  for  that. 

14.208.  You  knew  Mr.  Maysey  was  one  of  the 
great  canvassers  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — Yes  ;  but' 
he  did  not  canvass  me  or  promise  me. 

14.209.  Were  you  canvassed  by  Mr.  Butt  at  all  ?— 
I  do  not  recollect  that  I  was. 

14.210.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Were  you  considered  a 
safe  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — I  was.  I  polled 
for  Sir  Robert  Garden  before,  and  would  again. 

14.211.  Have  you  always  belonged  to  that  party  ? 
—Always. 

14.212.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  remember  being 
asked  in  London  whether  you  voted  Blue  generally, 
and  you  said  "  Yes,  I  voted  for  Garden  before,  a 
plumper  both  times  "  ? — I  did. 

14.213.  And  do  you  remember  being  asked  "  Did 
you  get  anything  for  votmg  for  him  ?"  And  you  sud 
"No,  I  did  not"  ? — ^I  did  not.  It. was  given  to  my 
wife,  I  did  not  get  it. 

14.214.  That  is  your  explanation  ? — That  is  my 
explanation. 

14.215.  The  money  was  given  to  your  wife  and 
not  to  you  ? — Yes ;  and  I  was  very  happy  to  see  it,  too. 

14.216.  Tou  said  you  Mid  not  receive  it  ? — No  more 
1  did  not. 

14.217.  Who  spent  the  money  ? — My  wife  paid 
some,  and  I  paid  some. 

14.218.  You  do  not  call  that  getting  the  money  ? — 
No  ;  my  wife  received  the  money,  and  I  paid  one  part 
away,  and  my  wife  paid  another. 
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Geokoe  Bcllock  sworn  and  examined. 


G,  BuOoet. 


14.219.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ?— A 
solicitor. 

14.220.  At  Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

14.221.  Were  you  retained  professionally  at  the 
last  election  ? — I  was. 

14.222.  For  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— For  Sir  Robert 
Garden. 

14.223.  Hare  you  received  your  fee  ? — I  have. 

14.224.  What  was  the  amount  ? — ^Twelve  guineas. 

14.225.  What  part  did  you  take  in  the  election  ? — 
I  canvassed  the  Ryecroft  district. 

14.226.  Is  that  a  district  which  is  inhabited  prin- 
clpally'by  freemen  or  householders  ? — By  freemen. 

14.227.  What  was  the  result  of  your  canvass  ? — 
Unfavourable  rather  to  Sir  Robert  Garden — similar 
to  what  it  was  in  1857. 

14.228.  The  result  was  unfavourable,  but  similar 
to  what  it  was  in  1857  ? — Yes,  it  was  unfavourable  ; 
many  of  the  men  being  in  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Price. 

14.229.  Did  you  make  a  return  of  your  canvass  to 
the  committee  room  ? — I  did. 

14.230.  To  Mr.  Taynton  ?— To  Mr.  Lovegrove. 

14.231.  Did  you  commence  your  canvass  as  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  Sir  Robert  Garden  would  be  a 
candidate  ? — I  did. 

14.232.  And  did  you  continue  it  down  to  the  time 
of  the  polling  ? — I  did. 

14.233.  Did  you  receive  intimations  from  any  of 
the  voters  that  they  would  require  money  for  their 
votes  ? — I  did  not. 

14.234.  About  how  many  voters  should  you  think 
you  canvassed  ? — ^Between  thirty  and  forty  in  that 
district. 

14.235.  Did  you  canvass  any  other  district  besides 
that  ?— I  did  not. 

14.236.  Or  any  other  persons  living  in  any  other 
part  of  Gloucester  ? — ^There  were  two  or  three  who 
had  removed  from  that  district. 

14.237.  But  generally  it  was  the  case  that  you  did 
not  receive  intimatipns  from  voters  that  they  would 


require  to  be  paid  for  their  votes  ? — No  ;  I  did  not     II  Oct  1859. 
receive  intimations  of  that  kind  in  any  case.  '■  ■ 

14.238.  Were  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the  steps 
that  were  taken  to  secure  the  return  of  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — I  was  not  at  all. 

14.239.  Were  you  informed  that  an  expenditure 
of  money  would  be  required  to  insure  his  return  ? — 
I  was  not. 

14.240.  Did  you  yourself  give  any  money  to  any 
voter,  or  offer  to  give  any  money  to  any  voter  ? — 
I  did  not. 

14.241.  Did  you  hold  out  any  promise  or  induce- 
ment of  any  sort  to  any  voter  ? — Not  any. 

14.242.  Are  you  very  much  surprised  to  fin^  that 
so  much  bribery  did  prevail  at  the  last  election  ? — 
Very  much.  I  had  no  idea  of  it.  I  thought  there 
might  be  solitary  cases,  but  I  had  no  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  had  been  carried. 

14.243.  Were  you  considerably  engaged  in  the 
election  of  1857  ?— Iwas. 

14.244.  Did  you  canvass  then  the  same  district  as 
you  canvassed  in  1859  ? — I  did. 

14.245.  And  you  found  very  little  alteration  be- 
tween the  result  of  your  canvass  in  1857  and  your 
canvass  in  1859  ? — Very  trifling. 

14.246.  Were  you  cognizant  of  any  bribery  having 
been  committed  in  1857  ? — I  was  not. 

14.247.  There  were  two  committee  rooms  in  1857, 
were  there  not — one  of  them  being  at  the  Upper 
George  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that.  I  only  attended 
one  committee  room. 

14.248.  Where  was  that  ?— In  Bell  Lane  ;  and  it 
was  removed  at  the  time  of  the  election  to  opposite 
the  Shire  Hall. 

14.249.  You  only  attended  one  committee  ? — I 
attended  each  of  those  committee  rooms,  the  one  in 
Bell  Lane  and  the  one  in  Westgate  Street. 

14.250.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  monetary 
arrangements  in  1857  or  in  1859  ? — Nothing. 

14.251.  Is  there  any  information  that  you  can 
communicate  to  the  Gommlssioners  ? — There  is  not. 


GnAitLEa  Frederick  Inkeli.  called  and  further  examined. 


C.  F.  Itnell 


14.252.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  understand  you  have 
some  statement  which  you  wish  to  make  to  the  Gom- 
mlssioners ? — Yes;  the  statement  that  I  have  to  make 
is,  that  I  reciveda  letter  from  Mr.  Monk  this  morning 
drawing  my  attention  to  a  portion  of  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Lovegrove,  which  contains  statements  most  de- 
rogatory to  his  character  as  a  gentleman.  The 
passage  to  which  he  refers  is  the  following: — "  I  had 
made  one  or  two  allusions  as  to  Mr.  Monk  and  his 
position  in  holding  certain  ecclesiastical  offices,  and 
these  were  met,  as  I  conceived,  in  such  a  peculiar 
way — such  an  evasive  way — that  I  hesitated  before 
entering  into  another  correspondence  with  Mr.  Monk. 
I  had  had  no  correspondence  with  him,  but  he  had 
met  my  allegations  in  a  way  which  was  not  truth- 
ful." 

14.253.  Have  you  received  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Monk  with  reference  to  that  statement  of  Mr. 
Lovegrove's  ? — ^Yes ;  I  have  received  a  communication 
from  him  in  which  he  expresses  his  regret  that  he 
cannot  be  present  to>day  to  give  the  explanation  him- 
self ;  but  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  state,  on  his 
behalf,  that,  at  a  meeting  at  the  Bell  of  Sir  Robert 
Garden's  friends,  statements  were  made  most  dero- 
gatory to  Mr.  Monk  as  a  gentleman,  and  hurtful  to 
him  as  a  candidate  here.     Those  statements  appeared 


in  the  "  Gloucester  Ghronicle."  I  drew  Mr.  Monk's 
attention  to  them,  and  waited,  with  him,  on  Mr. 
Holt  He  was  from  home,  but  he  afterwards  com- 
municated, by  letter,  to  Mr.  Monk,  stating  that  the 
statement  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Lovegrove, 
that  he  had  had  a  lucrative  appointment  of  800/.  a 
year  from  an  early  age,  was  incorrect.  That  letter 
Mr.  Monk  sent  to  me,  and  it  was  published.  Mr. 
Monk  will  be  here  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and 
will  be  ready  to  go  into  further  particulars  ;  and  he 
•will  be  ready  also  to  give  you  information  with  regard 
to  the  Sandwich  affair.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
read  Mr.  Holt's  letter. 

14.254.  I  think  we  can  hardly  go  into  this  with 
you  ;  it  is  enough  for  you  to  say  that  the  state- 
ment which  was  made  by  Mr.  Lovegrove,  that  Mr. 
Monk  had  met  his  allegations  in  a  manner  which  was 
not  truthful,  is  contradicted  by  you  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Monk,  and  at  his  request  ? — Mr.  Monk  is  extremely 
anxious  that  the  statement  that  he  had  been  untruth- 
ful should  be  contradicted. 

14.255.  It  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  Mr.  Monk's 
purpose  that  you  have  appeared  here  and  stated  that 
Mr.  Monk  will  be  here  to  contradict  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — He  will  be  here,  and  you 
will  have  the  opportimity  of  examining  him. 


William  CmiTis  sworn  and  examined. 


14.256.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ? — A  whole- 
sale grocer  and  provision  merchant. 

14.257.  Living  in  Gloucester  ? — ^In  the  Westgate 
Street,  Gloucester. 

14.258.  Were  you  a  supporter  of  Sir  Robert.  Gar- 
den at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 


14.259.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  attending  bis 
committee  room  ? — Occasionally. 

14.260.  Did  you  canvass  for  him  ? — I  did,   one 
afternoon  only. 

14.261.  Was  it  in  your  own   neighbourhood? — I 
canvassed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Westgate  Street, 
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Quay  Street,  Longsmith  Street,  and  terminated  at 
the  bottom  of"  Southgate  Street. 

14.262.  Did  you  go  by  yourself  ? — No  ;  I  went 
with  Sir  Robert  Garden  and  several  others. 

14.263.  You  were  in  company  with  them  ? — ^Yes  ; 
a  canvassing  party. 

14.264.  You  did  not  take  any  district  yourself  and 
canvass  individually,  did  you  ? — I  did  not ;  I  was 
asked  to  do  so,  but  I  would  not  take  that  duty  upon 
myself. 

14.265.  Did  you  hear,  during  the  progress  of  the 
canvass,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  resort  to  bri- 
bery ? — I  did  not,  until  the  eve  of  the  election.  I  found 
that  out  myfleif.  Throughout  our  canvass  I  was  led 
to  believe  that  Sir  Robert  Garden  had  a  better  can- 
vass  IB  1859  than  he  had  ii»  1857.  We  had  a  greater 
majority  of  promises,  and  if  men  had  stood  to  their 
promises  we  should  have  gained  the  election. 

14.266.  You  were  led  to  believe  that  your  canvass 
was  more  favourable  in  1859  than  it  wa«  in  1857  ? — 
I  was  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  it  was  so. 

14.267.  Throughout  ?— Throughout. 

14.268.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  election  ? — ^Down 
to  the  time  of  the  election. 

14.269.  How  came  you  to  find  out  on  the  evening 
before  the  election  that  bribery  would  be  necessary  ? 
— From  what  I  heard  in  the  committee  room.  I 
heard  that  parties  who  had  promised  to  vote  for  Sir 
Robert  Garden  had  said  that  they  had  been  offered 
so  much  on  the  other  side,  and  that  unless  Sir  Robert 
Garden's  party  would  do  as  much  for  them  they  should 
certainly  poll  on  the  Liberal  interest. 

14.270.  That  you  heard  for  the  first  time  on  the 
Friday  ? — On  tlie  Friday  evening. 

14.271.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Whit- 
horn or  Mr.  Lovegrove  upon  the  subject  ?— No  ;  I 
was  not  on  th.e  committee  at  all. 

14.272.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  throughout  the 
entire  canvass,  you  had  no  communication  with  them 
upon  the  subject  ? — I  had  not.  Bribing  is  a  thing  I 
never  would  do.  I  abhor  the  idea  altogether.  I 
never  bribed  any  one  in  my  life,  and  never  offered  a 
bribe  to  anybody. 

14.273.  Who  was  it  who  told  you  that  offers  were 
being  made  on  the  other  side  ? — William  Grey  Allen, 
a  blacksmith.  He  had  to  do  with  St.  Katherine's 
parish,  Water  Street,  and  down  there  ;  and  he  told 
us  that  their  voters  had  had  offers  ;  that  parties  who 
had  generally  polled  for  us  had  had  these  offers  made 
to  them,  and  that  unless  money  was  expended  they 
certainly  would  poll  (and  they  did  poll)  against  us. 

14.274.  Where  does  William  Grey  Allen  live  ? — 
In  Water  Street. 

14.275.  Did  you  believe  until  the  Friday  that  Sir 
Robert  Garden  would  be  returned  ? — I  did  ;  I  saw 
nothing  that  was  not  strictly  honourable  on  the  part 
of  Sir  Robert  Garden  and  the  whole  party  of  his  can- 
vassers during  the  time  I  was  with  him,  which  was 
only  a  short  time  ;  but  in  1857  I  was  with  him  can- 
vassing most  days,  and  I  never  saw  anything  but 
what  was  strictly  honourable. 

14.276.  You  did  not  yourself  give  any  bribe  to  any 
person  ? — ^No. 

14.277.  Nor  did  you  offer  any  bribe  to  any  person  ? 
— ^I  did  not  directly  or  indirectly. 

14.278.  Did  you  offer  any  inducement  to  any  voter  ? 

I  did  not ;  it  is  a  thing  I  wish  to  see  put  an  end  to 

most  certfunly. 

14.279.  In  1857  you  canvassed  largely,  did  you 
not  ? — ^Yes. 

14.280.  Were  you  of  opinion  in  1857,  as  you  were 
in  1859,  that  it  was  a  pure  election  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  saw 
no  money  pass,  nor  did  I  believe  there  was  any  money 
passed  illegally.     There  was  none  to  my  knowledge. 

14.281.  Did  you  hear,  on  the  Friday  evening,  to 
what  extent  your  party  intended  to  bribe  ? — No  ; 
Allen  was  answered  (but  by  whom  I  cannot  say  now) 
that  Sir  Robert  Garden  would  not  shell  out — that 
was  the  term  that  was  used  ;  that  he  would  not  sub- 
mit to  these  high  prices  that  were  being  given  and 


offered  on  the  other  side.     That  was  the  answer  that 
was  given  to  Allen. 

14.282.  On  finding  that  these  high  prices  were 
being  given  and  tendered,  what  conclusion  was  come 
to  by  the  friends  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — That  we 
must  fight  as  well  as  we  could  without  money.  That 
is  what  I  thoroughly  understood.  I  went  out  the 
morning  of  the  election  to  get  up  voters  who  had 
promised,  and  found  that  they  had  gone  away.  That 
was  the  case  with  men  who  had  promised  Sir  Robert 
Garden  in  the  same  way  tha  I  did  my»elf,  and  with  the 
same  freeness  as  I  did  myself.  They  had  said,  "  Yes, 
I  will  vote  for  you,  Sir  Robert  Garden."  Those  men 
happened  to  be  customers  of  mine.  I  went  down  to 
get  them  up  to  poll,  and  they  were  gone  to  poll  for 
Price  and  Monk. 

14.283.  They  were  customers  of  yours  ? — ^Yes,  they 
were  customers  of  mine. 

14.284.  When  you  heard  the  statement  made  in 
1859,  about  the  promises  that  had  been  made  by  voters 
not  being  kept  unless  they  received  money  for  their 
votes,  and  when  you  heard  it  stated  that  Sir  Robert 
Garden  would  not  "  shell  out,"  did  you  not  all  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  election  was  lost  r — ^Yes  ;  I 
did  myself.  I  heard  that  prices  as  high  as  15/.  were 
being  offered  for  votes  ;  and  I  knew  that  in  such  a 
case  as  that  there  would  be  no  chance  of  fair  play. 

14.285.  Have  you  heard  the  prices  that  were  paid 
for  votes  by  the  friends  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — No; 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

14.286.  Have  you  heard  since  this  commission  has 
been  sitting,  the  prices  that  were  paid  at  the  last 
election  to  voters,  if  they  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — Yes  ;  but  only  since  I  have  been  present 
in  this  court,  and  I  was  quite  astounded  when  I 
heard  it. 

14.287.  It  was  a  matt^  of  great  surprise  to  you  ? 
— It  was. 

14.288.  You  do  not  appear  to  have  been  let  into  the 
secrets  ? — No ;  I  was  not  let  into  the  secrets.  If 
there-were  any  secrets,  I  was  not  let  into  them. 

14.289.  At  all  events,  you  were  not  let  into  any 
secrets  about  the  provision  of  money  ? — ^No;  the  only 
thing  I  have  ever  thrown  into  the  election  has  been 
hard  work.  Where  I  could  influence  a  voter  by  fair 
and  honourable  means  I  would  do  so. 

14.290.  But  you  never  bribed  a  voter  ? — I  never 
bribed  a  voter,  and  I  never  would, 

14.291.  Are  you  a  town  councillor  ? — No;  I  am 
not.     I  have  a  brother  in  the  body. 

14.292.  {Mr.  Fitegerald.)  Were  the  people  who 
you  say  had  promised  you  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden,  in  the  same  way  as  they  had  done  before, 
persons  who  you  knew  had  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Gar- 
den at  the  previous  election  ?— Yes, 

14.293.  Do  you  know  what  party  they  had  belonged 
to  before  that  ? — To  the  Gonservative  party. 

14.294.  They  had  always  been  Gonservatives  ?.— 
They  had  always  been  Gonservatives. 

14.295.  You  say  you  were  engaged  in  the  election 
of  1857  ?— Yes. 

14.296.  And  you  were  afterwards  aware  that  a 
petition  had  been  presented  against  the  return  of  Sir 
Robert  Garden? — I  was  on  that  inquiry  in  1857. 
There  was  an  allegation  made  against  me  of  having 
been  present  when  Captain  BraSey  had  remitted  a 
bribe  to  a  man  named  Joseph  Glark.  I  had  to  go  and 
refute  or  rebut  that  evidence.  I  was  present  in  the 
tap  of  the  King's  Head,  where  it  was  said  the  bribery 
was  committed.  In  fact,  it  was  at  my  instigation 
that  Gaptain  Bradley  came  down  to  the  King's  Head 
tap.  There  was  a  voter  there  named  Joseph  Glark. 
I  wanted  to  get  him  up  to  poll;  and  he  said  he  wanted 
to  see  Captain  Bradley,  and  so  I  fetched  Gaptain 
Bradley  down,  and  he  went  outside  and  spoke  to  Glark; 
but  I  am  positive  that  no  money  passed.  What  the 
conversation  was  that  took  place  I  do  not  know. 
There  was  a  man  there  who  Captain  Bradley  spoke 
of  this  morning  in  his  evidence,  and  who  said  he 
would  poll  for  Sir  Robert  Garden,  if  he  would  give 
him  a  pilot's  berth ;  bat  who  that  man  was  I  do  not 
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know.     Captain  Bradley  answered  to  that,  and  said 
that  he  could  promise  nothing  of  the  kind. 

14.297.  You  went  up  to  London  ? — Yes.  I  was 
there  to  refute  the  evidence  given  against  Captain 
Bradley,  but  my  evidence  was  not  required.  The 
committee  would  not  believe  the  witness. 

14.298.  What  was  your  opinion  after  hearing  the 
result  of  the  petition  ? — In  fact,  it  was  decided  quite 
In  coincidence  with  my  own  opinion,  that  the  election 
was  carried  on  by  those  fair  means  that  all  elections 
should  be. 

14.299.  You  believe  that  the  election  of  1857  was 
perfectly  pure  ? — I  do  not  know  of  my  knowledge  of 
any  act  of  bribery  having  been  committed  on  behalf 
of  the  Con^rvatives  at  that  election. 

14.300.  {Mr.  fFelford.)  Are  you  not  aware  that 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  venal  voters  in 
Gloucester  ? — I  believe  there  is  a  great  number,  and 
they  want  plucking  out  I  should  think  there  are  two 
or  three  hundred  of  them. 

14.301.  Do  you  think  you  canvassed  any  of  those 
voters  who  you  believe  to  be  venal  ? — No  ;  the  per- 
sons I  canvassed  were  chiefly  householders,  customers 
of  mine.  If  I  thought  I  had  any  influence  with  them 
I  exercised  it.     I  was  not  a  general  canvasser. 

14.302.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  was  the  amount  of 
the  bribe  said  to  have  been  offered  by  Captain  Brad- 
ley  to  Joseph  Clark  ? — No  amount  of  bribe  at  all. 
Clark  only  wished  to  see  Captain  Bradley  before  he 
went  to  poll.  I  fetched  Captain  Bradley  to  him,  and 
they  went  out  into  Three  Cocks  Lane,  and  I  was  with 
them  at  the  time.  Some  conversation  took  place, 
which  I  did  not  hear  ;  but  I  am  positive  that  no 
money  passed  from  Ca])tain  Bradley  to  Clark. 

14.303.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  did  not  hear  the 
conversation  ?— I  did  not. 

14.304.  Are  you  acquainted  vrith  Mr.  Walter  Clut- 
terbuck  ? — Yes  ;  I  know  him  ;  and  I  was  very  much 
surprised  to  hear  him  give  such  evidence  as  he  did,  so 
derogatory  to  the  honesty  and  honour  of  Gloucester. 
I  should  think  he  must  measure  every  one  by  his  own 
acts. 

14.305.  He  told  us  that  he  never  did  anything  him- 
self ? — ^Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  him  though. 

14.306.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  say  you  were  present 
during  the  whole  time  when  Captain  Bradley  and 
Joseph  Clark  were  at  the  King's  Head  tap  ? — Yes  ; 
it  was  not  inside  the  tap  where  Captain  Bradley  met 
him.  .  Captain  Bradley  stopped  outside  and  Clark 
went  out  to  him.    Clark  had  then  his  eyesight ;  he  is 


now  blind.    The  conversation  between  them  did  not 
last  two  minutes  I  should  think. 

14.307.  But  you  were  not  present  when  the  con- 
versation took  place  between  them  ? — I  was  standing 
on  the  paving  stone  and  they  were  out  in  the  roadway. 
I  was  three  or  four  yards  from  them. 

14.308.  You  did  not  hear  what  conversation  took 
place  ? — No. 

14.309.  Could  you  see  what  was  done  ? — Yes  ;  my 
eyes  were  directed  to  them. 

14.310.  What  time  in  the  day  was  this  ? — ^I  should 
think  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

14.311.  Did  the  conversation  take  place  out  in 
the  street  ? — Out  in  the  street,  in  the  Three  Cocks 
Lane. 

14.312.  I  suppose,  if  you  did  not  hear  the  conversa- 
tion, you  could  hardly  undertake  to  swear  that  there 
was  no  promise  of  any  sort  made  by  Captain  Bradley  ? 
— I  could  not. 

14.313.  Were  you  summoned  to  attend  in  London 
as  a  witness  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that  no  con- 
versation took  did  place  between  Captain  Bradley  and 
Clark  ? — ^I  was  summoned  to  rebut  the  evidence  of  a 
man  whose  name  I  forget,  but  who  is  a  relation  of 
Clark. 

14.314.  Was  the  name  Dowers  ? — ^No ;  Crewse,  I 
think. 

14.315.  You  were  summoned  to  rebut  his  testimony? 
—Yes. 

14.316.  Did  his  testimony  implicate  Captain 
Bradley  ?— It  did. 

14.317.  In  what  way  ? — I  think  to  the  extent  that 
he  had  bribed  Clark. 

14.318.  The  Joseph  Clark  you  have  spoken  of? — 
Yes  ;  I  cannot  challenge  my  memory  now  to  say 
exactly  what  his  evidence  was  against  the  captain, 
but  I  know  I  had  to  go  to  rebut  it,  and  my  evidence 
would  have  l>een  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  bribe 
him  with  money. 

14.319.  The  only  circumstance  that  you  could  have 
deposed  to  would  have  been  that  a  conversation  did  take 
place  between  Captain  Bradley  and  Joseph  Clark,  at 
the  King's  Head  tap,  on  that  day  ? — The  conversation 
took  place  in  the  street. 

14.320.  But  you  did  not  hear  it  ?— No. 

14.321.  That  would  have  been  the  nature  of  your 
testimony,  that  you  did  not  hear  what  was  said  ? — 
Yes  ;  Crewse  having  stated  that  I  did,  and  that  I  saw 
everything  that  was  done. 


IT.  CWrtit. 
11  Oct  1889. 


Thomas  Brewer  Monk  called  and  further  examined. 


r.Ajfixa. 


14.322.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  produce  a  list  of 
the  messengers  which  you  were  requested  to  make 
out  ? — I  do.    (  The  witness  delivered  in  the  list.) 

14.323.  I  understand  you  have  also  an  addition  to 
make  to  the  list  with  which  you  have  furnished  us  of 
persons  who  were  bribed  ? — Yes. 

14.324.  What  are  the  additional  cases  ? — I  ad- 
vanced to  Mr.  William  Stephens,  of  Highnam,  for 
bribery  purposes,  VH. 

14.325.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Is  that  the  Mr.  William 
Stephens  who  has  been  examined  ? — Yes. 

14.326.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  that  10/.  advanced 
for  the  purjwse  of  bribing  voters  ? — Yes. 

14.327.  Did  he  tell  you  what  voters  ? — Yes ;  he 
told  me  it  was  for  the  two  Ferry's,  father  and  son. 
It  was  to  give  them  to  promise  to  leave  town. 

14.328.  Who  was  the  next? — I  paid  Benjamin 
Bennett,  late  of  Southgate  Street,  for  the  purpose  of 
bribing  Thomas  Beard,  of  Barton  Street,  61. 

14.329.  Who  was  the  next  ? — Ilayward  Coopey,  of 
Barton  Street. 

14.330.  How  much  did  you  give  to  him  ? — £1.  I  paid 
him  after  the  election.  He  came  to  me  and  said  he 
had  polled  for  Price  and  Monk  ;  I  believe  another 
witness,  who  has  preceded  me,  has  stated  that  he  gave 
him  1/.  as  well  as  me. 

14.331.  He  came  to  you  after  the  election  ?— Yes, 
and  1  gave  the  money  to  him  a  fortnight  after  the 


election.    I  gave  it  to  him  more  as  a  gratuity  thui 
for  his  vote. 

14.332.  {Mr.  fVelford.)  You  gave  it  to  him  because 
he  had  voted  ? — Yes. 

14.333.  He  is  one  of  the  Coopey  family  of  whom  we 
have  heard  so  much,  I  suppose  ? — Yes ;  but  he  is  not 
so  bad  as  the  rest  of  them. 

14.334.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  is  the  next  ?— 
Joseph  Lane,  of  Columbia  Street. 

14.335.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — Only  1/. 

14.336.  When  was  that  ? — At  the  same  time  that 
I  gave  it  to  Coopey,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  elec- 
tion ;  it  was  on  the  same  occasion  ;  they  were  at  work 
together,  and  they  applied  to  me  after  the  election. 

14.337.  {Mr.  Welford.)  That  was  for  having  voted? 
— For  having  voted. 

14.338.  For  Price  and  Monk  ?— Yes. 

14.339.  Since  you  have  heard  the  evidence  which 
has  been  produced  before  us,  has  the  opinion  which 
you  before  expressed,  with  regai-d  to  the  number  of 
venal  voters,  altered  altogether  ? — ^Yes, 

14.340.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  as  many  as  from 
300  to  330  persons  having  votes  for  this  city  are 
venal  ? — Yes,  I  think  as  many  as  that  were  venal  at 
the  last  election. 

14.341.  Do  you  consider  that  as  many  as  from  300 
to  330  voters  are  open  to  money  bribes  apart  from 
their  employment  as  messengers  ? — No,  I  would  not 
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Bay  apart  from  their  being  employed  as  messengers  ;  I 
did  not  intend  it  in  that  way ;  you  must  be  aware 
that  all  the  messengers  are  not  colourably  employed, 
very  few  of  them  are  ;  there  are  many  men  on  that 
list  who  would  refuse  to  take  a  bribe  in  any  shape  or 
form  ;  they  would  not  think  it  bribery  if  they  were 
employed  as  messengers  ;  some  of  those  men  would 
not  take  a  bribe  on  any  account. 

14.342.  They  wish  to  be  employed  as  messengers, 
but  would  not  take  a  money  bribe  ? — ^No,  they  would 
not.  I  assure  you  that  many  men  who  were  employed 
as  messengers,  and  whose  names  you  will  find  ia  that 
list,  if  they  had  had  any  idea  of  its  coming  before 
the  public,  would  have  been  glad  to  pay  back  the 
money  they  received — they  would  be  very  glad  to  do 
that  i-ather  than  be  exposed  in  this  court ;  they  have 
told  me  so,  and  I  have  said,  "  I  have  paid  you  the 
money,  and  you  must  come."  They  feel  very  much 
annoyed  about  it,  showing  that  they  are  not  willing  to 
be  bribed,  and  that  they  did  not  take  employment  as 
messengers  witli  that  view. 

14.343.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  these  lists,  which  you 
have  handed  in,  give  the  names  of  all  the  persons 
who  were  employed  as  messengers  by  the  committee 
of  Price  and  Monk  ? — No  ;  they  state  the  names  of 
all  the  persons  who  were  voters  or  relations  of  voters, 
or  who  were  asked  to  be  employed  by  voters. 

14.344.  The  list  contains  the  names  of  those  mes- 
sengers who  were  voters,  or  the  relatives  of  voters  ? 
— Yes  ;  brothers,  and  sons,  and  so  on. 

14.345.  Supposing  these  parties,  who  were  either 
votei-s  or  the  relatives  of  voters,  had  not  been  put 
upon  the  committee  for  Price  and  Monk,  would  they 
have  gone  over  to  the  committee  of  Sir  Robert  Car- 
den  ? — Some  of  them  would,  no  doubt,  but  a  very 
few.  There  are  a  great  number  of  voters  on  that 
list  who  would  not  have  gone  to  Sir  Robert  Garden 
whether  I  had  employed  them  or  not  i  some  would, 
and  some  would  not. 

14.346.  You  have  gone  through  the  list  carefully,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

14.347.  The  number  of  voters  among  the  messen- 
gers appears  to  be  70,  and  the  sons  and  brothers  of 
voters  17,  making  together  87  ? — Yes. 

14.348.  Out  of  tliose,  how  many  do  you  think  would 
have  gone  over  to  Sir  llobert  Garden  if  they  had  not 
been  employed  on  your  committee  ? — I  cannot  answer 
the  question  ;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  it. 

14.349.  What  number  should  you  think  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  that  some  of  them  would. 

14.350.  You  know  the  feelings,  do  you  not,  of  these 
persons  who  were  employed  as  messengers  ? — ^I  cannot 
always  tell  the  feelings  of  them ;  it  is  generally  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  moving  about  that  influences 
the  feelings  of  these  people. 

14.351.  Their  feeling  is  very  much  governed  by  the 
money  ? — Exactly  so. 

14.352.  I,  therefore,  want  to  press  you  upon  that 
point ;  out  of  the  87  persons  who  are  either  voters, 
or  the  relatives  of  voters,  how  many  do  you  think 
would  have  left  your  committee  and  gone  over  to 
Sir  Robert  Garden's  committee,  supposing  you  had 
told  them  that  they  could  not  be  employed  on  your 
committee  ? — That  is  a  question  that  I  cannot  possibly 
answer.  There  were  some,  as  you  will  see,  put  down 
in  that  list  who  did  go  and  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden 


after  being  employed  on  our  committee,  because  they 
were  offered  better  terms. 

14.353.  We  have  heard  of  a  party  of  nine  who  did 
that  ?— Yes. 

14.354.  Independently  of  those  who  actually  did 
go  over,  what  would  be  your  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  those  that  remained  and  did  not  go 
over  ? — I  think  the  only  way  of  getting  at  that  would 
be  to  ask  the  question  of  the  parties  themselves. 

14.355.  Without  asking  the  question  of  the  parties 
themselves,  I  should  like  to  ascertain  what  your 
opinion  is  upon  the  subject  ?— I  cannot  give  a  guess, 
I  should  not  like  to  hazard  an  opinion  ;  if  I  were  to 
say  five  I  might  be  under  the  mark,  or  if  I  were  to 
say  ten  I  might  be  above  it ;  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 

14.356.  When  you  were  examined  here  before,  you 
stated  that  the  employment  of  messengers  who  were 
voters  was,  in  your  opinion,  indirect  bribery  ? — I 
think  so  ;  I  think  there  was  no  necessity  for  112 
messengers  to  be  employed  by  me  for  the  two  candi- 
dates ;  nor  do  I  think  there  was  any  necessity  for  122 
messengers  to  be  employed  by  our  opponents  ;  but  if 
they  employ  122  messengers  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  do  the  same,  if  we  are  to  have  a  chance  of 
winning  the  election. 

14.357.  You  regard  the  employment  of  messengers 
as  a  means  of  bribery  ? — I  do  so. 

14.358.  That  being  so,  I  ask  you  if  you  cannot 
form  some  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  persons  who, 
being  employed  as  voters,  or  as  the  friends  of  voters, 
would  not  have  adhered  to  your  party  if  they  had 
been  removed  from  your  committee  ? — There  may 
have  been  half  a  dozen,  perhaps.  I  think  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say  there  would  be  six  or  seven. 

14.359.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  with  the 
exception  of  those  six  or  seven,  all  the  others,  whether 
they  had  received  the  sums  of  money  which  are  put 
against  their  names  or  not,  would  still  have  voted  for 
Price  and  Monk  ? — No,  I  would  not  say  that  all  of 
them  would. 

14.360.  I  say  with  the  exception  of  six  or  seven? 
— From  six  to  ten  perhaps,  but  it  it  impossible  I  can 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  number. 

14.361.  Do  you  consider  if  they  would  not  have 
voted  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  they  would  not  have 
voted  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — The  fact  is,  that  if  they 
had  not  been  employed  by  me  they  would  have  been 
tempted  by  the  other  party,  and  I  should  have  lost 
them.  I  knew  the  men  were  Liberals  in  principle,  but 
in  the  midst  of  temptations  which  were  then  afloat  I 
think  I  should  not  have  seen  them  again  if  I  had  let 
them  go. 

14.362.  {Mr.  Welford.)  That  applies  to  them  all  ? 
— To  the  great  majority  of  them. 

14.363.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Then  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  we  may  take  it  that  you  con- 
sidered it  a  matter  of  necessity  that  they  should  be 
employed  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

14.364.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  their  votes  for 
Price  and  Monk  ? — For  the  purpose  of  being  level 
with  our  opponents.  I  do  ilot  think  there  is  any 
necessity  to  employ  more  than  20  or  30  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other  for  the  work  that  is  done. 

14.365.  You  think  that  for  the  work  that  there  is 
to  be  done  20  or  30  would  be  quite  sufficient  ? — ^Yes, 
on  either  side.  We  only  employed  them  in  self- 
defence. 


P.  J.W.Coohf. 


Philip  John  William  Cooke  sworn  and  examined. 


14.366.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  a  solicitor  in  this 
city  ? — I  am. 

14.367.  Were  you  employed  professionally  at  the 
last  election  ? — I  was. 

14.368.  For  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— I  was. 

14.369.  Were  you  paid  your  fee  ? — No. 

14.370.  What  was  the  amount  ? — I  think  our  firm 
sent  in  a  claim  for  thirty  guineas  or  thirty  sovereigns. 
I  am  not  sure  which  it  was.  We  wished  to  make  no 
charge,  and  it  was  tixcd  at  that,  I  think,  at  Mr.  Love- 
grove's  desire. 


14.371.  Thirty  guineas  ?— I  think  so. 

14.372.  What  part  did  you  take  in  the  election  ?— . 
I  canvassed  voters,  attended  at  the  committee  rooms, 
and  assisted  generally  in  the  election. 

14.373.  What  disti-ict  did  you  canvass  ? — I  think 
it  was  the  Kingsholm  district  principally  ;  I  think 
that  was  the  list  that  was  given  to  me.  1  canvassed 
with  Sir  Robert  Garden. 


14,374.  Did  you   canvass  also  by  yourself  ?- 
Kingsholm  I  did. 
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14.375.  Is  Kingsholm  one  of  the  out  districts  ?— 
Yes,  it  is  close  to  Gloncester. 

14.376.  Is  it  inhabited  by  the  lower  class  of  voters 
for  the  most  part  ? — No,  not  so  much  by  the  lower 
orders  as  by  the  gentry. 

14.377.  It  is  inhabited  generally  by  the  superior 
classes  ? — Yes. 

14.378.  Was  your  canvass  successful  ?— I  think  it 
was.  I  think  it  was,  perhaps,  from  six  to  four — six 
for  Garden  and  four  for  the  other  side.  The  books 
were  returned  ;  I  have  not  seen  them  since. 

14.379.  Did  yon  canvass  the  same  district  in  1857? 
—No,  I  did  not. 

14.380.  You  were  not  employed  in  1857  ? — ^Yes, 
I  was  employed  in  1857. 

14.381.  But  yon  did  not  canvass  the  same  district? 
—No. 

14.382.  Did  you  receive  intimations  from  any 
voters  that  you  canvassed,  that  they  should  expect  to 
be  paid  for  their  votes  ? — No,  certainly  not 

14.383.  Did  you  commence  your  canvass  soon  after 
Sir  Robert  Garden  had  declared  himself  as  a  can- 
didate, and  did  you  continue  your  canvass  down 
to  the  time  of  the  election  ? — I  can  hardly  tell  you 
when  I  began  my  canvass.  I  think  Mr.  Lovegrove 
saw  me,  and  wished  to  retain  us,  the  latter  end  of 
February.  I  can  hardly  tell  you  when  I  began  the 
canvass.  It  is  very  likely  I  might  have  commenced 
immediately  in  the  month  of  March.  I  might  have 
done  so  ;  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  had  a  book  given  me, 
but  that  possibly  was  given  me  after  Sir  Robert 
Garden  had  come  down  to  Gloucester. 

14.384.  I  suppose  that,  although  a  majority  of  the 
voters  in  the  Kingsholm  district  are  of  a  superior 
class,  there  are  a  number  of  voters  also  not  of  that 
class  ? — Very  few.     My  list  was  a  very  short  one. 

14.385.  Was  that  the  only  district  that  you  can- 
vassed ? — That  was  the  only  district  1  canvassed 
alone. 

14.386.  Did  you  hear  during  your  canvass,  or 
during  the  time  you  were  in  the  committee  room, 
any  statement  made  by  any  person  that  bribery 
would  be  necessary  to  be  practised  by  Sir  Robert 
Gttfden's  party  ? — Certainly  not  I  had  no  idea  that 
anything  of  the  sort  was  going  to  be  resorted  to.  I 
was  not  aware  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

14.387.  You  never  heard  that  bribery  would  bo 
necessary  ? — Gertainly  not. 

14.388.  Not  down  to  the  time  of  the  election  ?— 
Not  down  to  the  time  of  the  election.  I  did.  not  in- 
terfere in  any  way  what«ver,  and  I  heard  noticing  of 
it 

14.389.  Did  you  not  know  that  bribery  was 
practised  ? — ^I  have  known  it  since. 

14.390.  Did  you  not  know  that  bribery  was 
practised  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — ^I  know  it 
since. 

14.391.  But  you  did  not  know  it  at  the  time  ? — 
No. 

14.392.  No  communication  of  that  sort  was  made 
to  you  in  the  committee  room  ? — Not  at  all. 

14.393.  Were  you  in  frequent  communication  with 
parties  wht>  attended  the  committee  room  ? — Yes  ; 
I  was  there  daily. 

14.394.  Are  you  very  much  surprised  now  to  learn 
that  so  much  bribery  did  prevail  at  the  last  election  ? 
— No,  I  am  not  surprised  at  it.  I  beg  your  pardon, 
I  am  surprised  to  hear  tliat  there  was  so  much,  but  I 
am  not  surprised  to  hear  that  bribery  did  take 
place. 

14.395.  You  arc  not  surprised  to  hear  that  bribery 
did  take  place  ? — No. 

14.396.  Why  are  you  not  surprised  to  hear  that  ? 
— ^Merely  from  general  observation,  nothing  further. 
No  communication  was  ever  made  to  me  on  the 
subject ;  but  a  man's  eyes  are  generally  open,  and  he 


can  see  a  great  many  things  which  he  cannot  give  •'*•  '^•^^•Cooke, 
you  any  account  of  at  all.    I  could  give  you  no  reason     ^j  q^  jg^g 
why  I  formed  that  opinion,    except  from    general    ■ 
observation. 

14.397.  General  observation  of  what  nature  ? — 
Whilst  out — not  in  the  committee  room  at  all — whilst 
out  in  the  city  persons  would  talk,  and  so  forth.  I 
heard  nothing  that  I  could  lay  hold  of.  Some  would 
say,  perhaps,  "  Money  must  be  used,"  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing.     I  paid  no  attention  to  it  at  all. 

14.398.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general  opinion  that 
money  would  have  to  be  employed  ? — Yes,  there  was 
a  general  opinion  of  that  kind — ^not  that  it  would  have 
to  be,  but  that  it  would  be  employed. 

14.399.  And  from  the  expression  of  that  opinion 
you  were  not  surprised  to  find  that  bribery  did 
prevail  ? — ^Not  at  all. 

14.400.  But  you  are  surprised  to  find  that  so  much 
prevailed  ? — I  am,  indeed. 

14.401.  (Mr.  Welford.)  And  that  it  prevailed  on 
both  sides  ? — I  am  speaking  generally  of  both  sides. 

14.402.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  took  no  part  yourself 
in  the  money  arrangement  of  the  election  ? — Not  at 
all. 

14.403.  And  you  did  not  promise  any  money,  or 
hold  out  any  inducement,  to  any  voters  to  vote  for  Sir 
Robert  Garden  ? — No. 

14.404.  Nor  give  any  bribe  yourself? — ^Nor  give 
any  bribe  myself. 

14.405.  Are  you  aware  of  any  cases,  other  than 
those  which  have  been  disclosed  before  us,  in  which 
bribery  was  committed  ? — I  know  of  no  case  at  alL 

14.406.  You  took  part  in  the  election  of  1857,  I 
believe  ? — I  did.  , 

14.407.  Was  the  part  which  you  took  in  that 
election  similar  to  the  part  you  took  in  the  election 
which  took  place  in  1859  ? — Yes. 

14.408.  Are  you  aware  of  any  corrupt  practices 
having  existed  at  that  election  ? — No. 

14.409.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  that  they 
did  exist  at  that  election  ? — I  am  rather  surprised  to 
find  it.  I  thought  it  had  been  a  pure  election  ;  I  had 
no  reason  to  believe  the  contrary. 

14.410.  You  are  surprised  to  find  that  coiTupt 
practices  did  exist  in  1857  ? — I  am. 

14.411.  Did  you  make  any  oflTer  or  promise  of 
money  to  any  person  at  that  election  in  1857  ? — No. 

14.412.  Nor  hold  out  any  inducement  ? — No, 
certainly  not. 

14.413.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  see  Mr.  Whithorn 
on  the  polling  day  at  the  last  election  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  did. 

14.414.  Or  on  the  polling  day  in  1857  ?— Yes,  I 
saw  him  on  the  polling  day  in  1857. 

14.415.  Where  did  you  see  him  then  ? — I  saw  him 
at  the  committee  rooms. 

14.416.  In  his  own  room  ? — I  did  not  see  him 
there.  If  I  saw  him  anywhere  it  must  have  been  as 
I  came  in  and  out. 

14.417.  Was  it  in  a  room  at  the  end  of  the  passage  ; 
No,  I  did  not  see  him  there.  I  did  not  know  that 
there  was  a  room  there  for  him. 

14.418.  Not  at  that  time  ? — No. 

14.419.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  said  just  now  that 
you  wished  to  make  no  charge,  but  that  your  fee  was 
fixed  at  thirty  guineas  ? — Yes. 

14.420.  By  Mr.  Lovegrove's  desire  ? — Yes. 

14.421.  Do  you  mean  that  you  wished  to  give  your 
services  gratuitously  ? — We  should  have  done  so. 
Mr.  Lov^rove  called  on  us,  and  we  said  we  did  not 
wish  to  interfere.  He  said,  "  Yon  will  do  s<Hnething  to 
help  us  at  the  election,  will  you  not  ?"  and  I  said 
that  we  would  do  so  willingly.  When  he  spoke  about 
our  remuneration,  we  said  we  should  wish  to  make  no 
charge,  and  he  agreed  to  give  us  thirty  guineas  as  a 
fee  for  our  ewvi^s. 
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11  Oct.  1859. 


Charles  James  Cooke  sworn  and  examined. 


14.422.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  the  brother  of 
the  last  witness  ? — I  am. 

14.423.  What  district  did  you  canvass? — I  can- 
Tassed  generally  with  Sir  Robert  Garden  at  first. 

14.424.  What  district  did  you  canvass  ?  —The  Col- 
lege Precincts. 

14.425.  What  class  of  voters  are  they  in  tliat  dis- 
trict ? — The  superior  class ;  the  return  was,  on  an 
average  twelve  to  two  ;  twelve  for  Sir  Robert  Car- 
den  and  two  for  the  Liberal  party. 

14.426.  What  was  the  number  of  voters  in  that 
district  ? — I  cannot  say. 

14.427.  What  was  about  the  number  ?  weie  there 
about  twenty  ? — I  should  say  so. 

14.428.  No  intimation  was  made  to  you,  I  suppose, 
that  any  persons  required  to  be  paid  ? — Not  the 
slightest. 

14.429.  Did  you  yourself  oflfer  any  money  to  any 
person  ? — No. 

14.430.  Nor  give  any  money  ? — ^No. 

14.431.  Or  hold  out  any  inducement  ? — ^Not  the 
slightest. 

14.432.  Did  you  take  the  same  busy  part  in  the 
committee  room  that  your  brother  did? — Yes  ;  I  also 
acted  as  inspector  on  the  day  of  election. 

14.433.  Did  you  receive  an  intimation  from  Mr. 
Lovegrove  or  Mr.  Whithorn,  or  from  any  of  the  more 
active  managers,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  s 
fund  provided  for  the  purpose  of  winning  the  elec- 
tion ? — ^No. 

14.434.  Did  you  canvass  in  1857  ? — ^Yes. 

14.435.  The  same  district  ? — I  believe  I  did  ;  I 
cannot  say  positively. 

14.436.  With  the  same  result  ?— Yes. 

14.437.  Did  you  offer  or  promise  anything  to  any 
voters  at  that  election  ? — No. 

14.438.  Was  it  your  opinion  at  the  last  election 
down  to  the  day  of  poUiqg  that  Sir  Robert  Carden 
would  be  returned  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

14.439.  And  was  it  your  opinion  that  he  could  be 
returned  without  bribery  ? — I  knew  nothing  about 
bribery. 

14.440.  No  communication  was  made  to  you  that 
bribery  would  be  necessary  ? — No.  I  wish  to  state 
that  Mr.  Biggs,  in  the  evidence  whicli  he  gave  last 
week,  stated  that  I  had  offered  to  distrain  upon  a 
person  named  Vick,  a  baker  in  Westgate  Street,  for  a 
quarter's  rent.  I  am  not  at  all  aware  who  the  land- 
lord is  ;  I  was  not  aware  that  Vick  wa.s  the  ten;.ni  cf 
the  premises,  and  I  never  offered  him  in  any  way, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  any  money. 

14.441.  You  never  offered  Vick  anything  ? — No. 
Why  I  canvassed  Mr.  Vick  for  his  vote  was,  that  we 
had  been  professionally  concerned  for  him,  and  I 
called  and  asked  him  for  his  vote,  and  he  partly  pro- 
mised to  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Carden  and  Mr.  Price  ; 


so  much  so  that  I  returned  his  name  as  a  person  who 
would  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Carden. 

14.442.  How  had  he  voted  at  previous  elections  ? 
— I  do  not  know  ;  I  had  not  known  him  bofwe.  On 
the  evening  of  the  nomination,  as  I  was  passing 
Viok's  shop,  somebody  touched  me  on  the  shoulder 
and  told  me  to  look  in  at  Vick's.  I  did  so,  and  in  an 
inner  room  I  saw  Mr.  Pollard,  Mr.  Monk,  and  young 
Mr  Kendall,  and  I  think  Mr.  Biggs  was  there,  but  I 
will  not  be  certain.  I  saw  them  in  the  room.  After 
they  were  gone,  I  saw  Vick,  and  I  said,  "  Of  com-se 
you  will  keep  to  what  you  told  me,  that  you  would 
vote  one  and  one."  He  said,  "No,"  that  he  could  do 
nothing  of  the  sort. 

14.443.  Was  it  the  fact  that  he  was  in  arrearfor 
rent  ? — I  am  not  at  all  aware. 

14.444.  You  were  not  conceriied  for  his  landlord? 
— Not  in  any  way  ;  I  do  not  know  who  his  landlord 
is. 

14.445.  And  you  knew  nothing  about  any  distress 
that  was  put  into  his  premises? — I  did  not  knowthat 
one  had  been  put  in,  nor  did  I  know  that  one  had  l)een 
threatened. 

14.446.  Did  Vick  intimate  to  you  that  the  promise 
he  had  made  to  you  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Cai'den 
was  at  all  conditional  ? — No. 

14.447.  It  was  a  simple  and  positive  promise  ? — ^I 
will  not  say  that  he  positively  promised,  but  he  led 
me  to  believe  that  he  would  give  Sir  Robert  Carden 
one  vote.  We  had  been'very  kind  to  him  in  assisting 
him  out  of  some  difficulties  he  was  in,  and  I  simply 
asked  him  in  return.  I  did  not  say  a  word  to  him 
about  that,  but  he  said  at  once  we  had  been  very  kind 
to  him,  and  that  he  should  not  object  to  give  Sir 
Robert  Carden  a  vote  ;  he  did  not  promise  that  he 
would,  but  he  led  me  to  believe  that  he'would  vote 
for  Sir  Robert  Carden. 

14.448.  From  what  he  said,  did  you  believe  that  he 
would  want  some  compensation — some  equivalent  for 
his  vote  ? — I  told  him  I  should  see  him  again,  and 
talk  to  him  again  on  the  subject. 

14.449.  Do  you  think  he  understood  from  what  yon 
said  that  you  would  give  him  something  for  his  vote  ? — 
Oh  no. 

14.450.  On  the  eve  of  the  polling  day  you  called 
on  him,  I  suppose,  to  ^ee  whether  he  intended  to 
redeem  his  promise  ? — \  called  on  him  after  Mr.  Monk 
and  Mr.  Pollard  came  out. 

14.451.  I  suppose  your  object  in  calling  on  him 
was  to  ascertain  whether  he  intended  to  redeem  liis 
promise  ? — Yes. 

14.452.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  And  he  said  he  did  not  ? 
— He  then  positively  refused,  and  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  something  had  been  offered  to  him  not  to 
do  so. 


J.  HwmuM, 
tauor. 


John  Hamman,  senior,  sworn  and  examined. 


14.453.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ? — ^A  gen- 
tleman. 

14.454.  Where  do  you  live  ?  —  In  Worcester 
Place. 

14.455.  You  canvassed  at  the  last  election,  did  you 
not  ? — Vei-y  little. 

14.456.  For  Sir  Robert  Carden  ?— Yes. 

14,457-  Did  you  offer  any  money  to  any  persons  at 
the  last  election  ? — ^Yes..- 

14.458.  To  whom  ? — To  Joseph  Lodge. 

14.459.  Was  that  an  offer,  or  a  payment  ? — I  offered 
it  to  him. 

14.460.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  does  Lodge  live  ? 
— ^In  Lady  Belle  Gate  now. 

14.461.  Where  was  he  living  at  the  time  of  the 
election  ? — I  think  he  had  just  gone  to  Lady  Belle 
Gate.  Previous  to  that  he  had  been  at  Blackfriars. 
He  appears  on  the  register  for  Blackfriars. 

14,4(52.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  much  did  you  oflfer 
him?— jeS. 


14.463.  To  vote  for  Carden  ?  —  To  vote  for 
Cai-den. 

14.464.  Did  he  accept  your  offer ;  did  he  say  he 
would  vote  for  Carden  ? — He  was  a  tenwit  of  mine 
previous  to  going  to  Lady  Belle  Gate,  and  I  allowed 
him  that  amount  in  his  rent. 

14,465.  Did  he  vote  for  Carden  ?— He  did,  I 
believe. 

14.466.  Then  it  was  not  an  offer  ;  it  was  in  fact  a 
payment  to  him  of  3/.  ? — To  him  it  was  a  payment, 
or  the  same  thing. 

14.467.  You  deducted  3/.  from  his  rent  ? — ^Yes. 

14.468.  To  whom  else  did  you  give  any  money  ? — 
To  William  Burgess,  of  Blackfriars. 

14.469.  Was  he  a  tenant  of  yours  ? — Yes. 

14.470.  What  did  you  do  with  him  ? — I  paid  him 
the  money. 

14.471 .  How  much  ?— i.^4  1 0«. 

14.472.  For  his  vote  for  Carden  ? — For  his  vote 
for  Carden. 
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14.473.  Did  he  vote  for  Garden  ? — I  believe  he  did, 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

14.474.  Who  is  the  next  ?— There  was  no  other. 

14.475.  Only  those  two  tenants? — Only  those  two 
tenants. 

14.476.  Did  you  oflfisr  any  money  to  any  other 
person  ? — ^There  was  a  sort  of  understanding  between 
me  and  another  of  my  tenants,  that  if  he  voted  for 
Garden,  which  he  promised  to  do,  he  should  be 
allowed  about  4/. 

14.477.  Who  was  that  ? — That  was  John  Alloway. 

14.478.  There  was  a  sort  of  understanding  that,  if 
he  voted  for  Garden,  he  should  be  allowed  4/.  ? — Yes, 
or  thereabouts  ;  there  was  no  specific  sum  named. 

14.479.  Did  he  owe  you  that  rent  ? — Yes. 

14.480.  You  say  there  was  an  understanding.  Do 
you  mean  to  say,  you  told  him  you  would  allow  him 
that  money  ? — ^xes. 

14.481.  And  did  he  say  he  would  ? — Yes. 

14.482.  And  did  he  ?— He  did  not. 

14.483.  For  whom  did  he  vote  ?  —  I  believe  he 
voted  for  Price  and  Monk,  but  I  am  not  certain  of 
that. 

14.484.  He  did  not  vote,  at  all  events,  for  Sir 
Robert  Garden  ? — He  did  not. 

14.485.  And  you  did  not  allow  him  the  41.  ? — ^No, 
nor  any  part  of  it. 

14.486.  Where  does  John  Alloway  live? — In 
Blackfriars. 

14.487.  Is  there  any  other  tenant  to  whom  you 
made  a  similar  o£Fer  ? — No. 

14.488.  Were  those  the  only  parties  with  whom 
you  had  any  arrangement  about  their  votes)  — Yes, 
they  are. 

14.489.  Was  the  money  which  you  paid  to  William 
Burgess,  4/.  10*.,  your  own  money  ? — ^Yes. 

14.490.  And  you  do  not  expect  that  to  be  repud 
to  you  ? — I  fear  not  now. 

14.491.  But  you  did  at  that  time  ?— I  did  at  that 
time. 

14.492.  Who  did  yon  expect  would  pay  you  ? — I 
did  not  know  who  in  particular.  I  expected  it  would 
come  from  the  Conservative  party.  I  did  not  know 
who  would  pay  it. 

14.493.  You  expected  it  to  come  from  the  Con- 
servative party,  did  you  ? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

14.494.  But  you  had  made  no  previous  arrange- 
ments with  any  person  that  you  should  be  repaid  ? 
—No. 

14.495.  No  person  told  you  that  if  you  came  to 
any  arrangement  of  that  kind  with  your  tenasto,  any 
amount  of  money  you  were  out  of  pocket  should  be 
repaid  to  you  ? — ^No. 

14.496.  Nothing  of  that  sort  ?— No. 

14.497.  You  forgave  one  of  your  tenants,  Joseph 
Lodge,  3/.  ?— I  did. 

14.498.  And  that  you  have  not  been  repaid  by 
any  person  ? — No,  I  have  n6t  been  repaid  it. 

14.499.  And  I  suppose  you  do  not  expect  to  be 
repaid  that  sum  ? — I  do  not  now. 

14.500.  That  was  not  your  expectation,  I  suppose, 
at  the  time  you  agreed  with  him  ? — ^No ;  that  wait 
not  my  expectation  at  the  time  I  agreed  with  him. 

14.501.  I  suppose  yon  will  be  more  careful  another 
time  ? — ^I  rather  suspect  I  shall. 

14.502.  Witli  regard  to  this  election  of  1859  you 
were  doing  what  you  could  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
votes  for  Sir  Robert  Garden,  and  making  voters  little 
presents.  Do  you  know  any  other  persons  who  did 
the  same  thing  ? — I  made  no  little  presents  except 
those  two  I  have  named. 

14.503.  To  William  Burgess  ?— If  you  call  that  a 
little  present,  I  did  that.  I  thought  you  meant  other 
voters. 

'  14,504.  Did  you  hear  of  other  persons  makiug 
presents  of  that  sort  to  other  voters  ? — Only  generallj^. 
'I  heard  there  was  a  great  deal  of  corruption  going  on, 
but  I  did  not  hear  of  any  particular  instances. 

14,505.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the 
committee  room  ? — No. 


14.506.  You  are  quite  sure  that  no  person  told  you 
to  offer  bril)es  of  that  sort  ? — ^No. 

14.507.  It  was  entirely  out  of  your  own  head  ? — 
Yes  ;  they  were  my  own  tenants.  They  told  me  they 
could  have  more  on  the  other  side. 

14.508.  Did  yon  take  part  in  the  electicm  in  1857  ? 
—Yes. 

14.509.  Had  you  the  same  tenants  in  1857  that  you 
had  in  1859?— No. 

14.510.  They  were  different  tenants  ? — Yes ;  some 
of  them  were  different. 

14.511.  Had  any  of  your  tenants  votes  then? — 
Yes. 

14.512.  Did  you  forgive  any  of  them  rent  in  1857  t 
—Yes. 

14.513.  Who  ?— John  Alloway. 

14.514.  How  much  did  you  forgive  him  then  ? — At 
that  time  it  was  about  3/.  10«.  ;  he  was  to  be  cleared 
off  up  to  a  certain  date,  which  amounted,  I  think,  to 
about  3/.  10».,  or  thereabouts. 

14.515.  If  he  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— 
Yes. 

14.516.  And  did  he  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— 
He  did. 

14.517.  And  the  rent  was  wiped  off? — Yes ;  to 
that  amount. 

14.518.  Who  else  ?— Joseph  Lodge. 

14.519.  The  same  man  that  you  have  spoken  of 
before  ? — Yes  ;  the  same  man. 

14.520.  How  much  did  you  wipe  off  from  him  ? — 
3/.     I  am  speaking  now  of  1857. 

14.521.  And  that  was  also  for  his  vote  for  Sir 
Robert  Garden  ? — ^Yes. 

14.522.  And  he  voted  for  him  ?— He  voted  for 
him. 

14.523.  Who  else  ?— No  one  else. 

14.524.  No  one  but  those  two  ? — ^No  one  but  those 
two. 

14.525.  Did  you  make  any  offer  to  any  one  else  ? — 
No.  I  had  another  tenant  but  it  was  of  no  use  to  offer 
him  anything. 

14.526.  Who  told  you  to  make  those  offers  which 
you  made  in  1857  ? — I  do  not  know  that  anybody  in 
particular  did.  I  think  I  mentioned  at  the  committee 
room  that  some  of  my  tenants  would  go  that  way  if 
they  could  have  about  a  quarter's  rent. 

14.527.  Yon  mentioned  at  the  committee  room  that 
they  would  vote  for  Garden  if  they  they  could  have  a 
quarter's  rent  ? — Yes. 

14.528.  Did  you  understand  in  the  committee  room 
that  you  were  to  let  them  have  a  quarter's  rent  i— 
Yes. 

14.529.  Who  did  you  understand  that  from? I 

cannot  particularly  say.     It  was  a  sort  of  general 
talk,  that  it  would  be  aH  right,  and  so  on. 

14.530.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Was  it  all  right  ?— Yes. 

14.531.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  paid  you  the  money  ? 
— Alderman  Whithorn. 

14.532.  He  pud  the  money  ? — He  paid  the  money 
sometime  afterwards, — not  at  the  time  of  the  election, 
but  sometime  afterwards. 

14.533.  How  soon  after  the  election  ? — I  should 
think  it  was  nine  or  ten  weeks  after  the  election,  as 
near  as  I  can  recollect. 

14.534.  {Mr.  JVelford.)  Was  it  after  the  petition 
was  over  ? — No ;  I  think  it  was  before,  bat  I  am  not 
sure.     I  could  not  be  positive  about  that. 

14.535.  i»  10».  was  it  ?— Yes. 

14.536.  And  you,  having  been  repaid  the  6/.  10$,  in 
1857,  thought  it  would  be  all  right  in  1859  ? — That  is 
one  reason  why  I  thought  so,  certainly. 

14.537.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  i^ply  to 
Alderman  Whithorn  in  1857  for  the  repayment  of 
the  money  yon  had  allowed  to  your  tenants  ? — Yes. 

14.538.  How  came  you  to  apply  to  him  ? — Because 
I  understood  he  was  a  sort  of  paymaster  for  the 
party. 

14.539.  Was  that  generally  understood  ? — I  think 
it  was.     I  should  not  like  to  say  that  positively. 

14.540.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  canvassing  at 

■  Ss4  - 
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the  election  in  1857  ? — Very  little.    I  have  canvassed 
but  very  little  of  late  years. 

14.541.  You  confined  your  canvassing  to  those 
persons  over  whom  you  might  be  supposed  to  have 
some  influence? — Except  one  morning  when  I  was 
with  Sir  Robert  Cai-den  for  about  two  or  three  hours  ; 
that  was  a  general  canvass  I  would  call  it.  The 
other  part  of  the  business  I  did  quietly  by  myself. 

14.542.  When  you  were  paid  the  6/.  10*.  by 
Alderman  Whithorn  in  1857  had  you  any  conver- 
sation with  him  about  the  election  that  was  just  over  ? 
— Not  that  I  recollect. 

14.543.  Did  you  understand  from  him  that  there 
had  been  a  good  deal  of  money  expended  at  that 
election  ? — I  did  not. 

14.544.  You  received  your  6/.  10*. — Yes. 

14.545.  Did  you  say  nothing  about  the  money  that 
was  spent  at  that  election  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  I 
did.  It  was  in  his  own  office,  and  we  might  have  had 
a  conversation  of  that  kind,  but  if  we  did  I  cannot 
recollect  it. 

14.546.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  did  not  ? — I  am 
not  quite  sure. 

1-4,547.  You  cannot  now  recollect  what  it  was 
that  passed  between  you  ? — No  :  I  cannot. 

14.548.  If  there  was  any  conversation  upon  the 
subject  between  you,  you  cannot  recollect  the  purport 
of  it  ? — No ;  I  cannot. 

14.549.  Are  you  sure  that  Alderman  Whithorn  did  , 
not  tell  you  on  that  occasion  that  a  good  deal  of 
money  hod  been  spent  on  Sir  Robert  Garden's  side  in 
bribery  ? — ^I  do  not  believe  he  ever  told  me  so. 

14.550.  When  you  went  to  him  for  this  6/.  10». 


what  did  you  say  to  him  ? — ^I  think  he  sent  to  me  to 
say  that  I  was  to  go  to  him.  I  had  asked  him  once 
or  twice  before  for  the  money  and  he  did  not  pay  me  ; 
he  made  some  excuse  or  some  observation,  and  I 
think  I  had  a  message  afterwards  to  say  that  I  was  to 
call  upon  him,  which  I  did,  and  then  I  received  my 
money. 

14.551.  You  told  him  that  there  was  6/.  10«.  due 
to  you  for  payments  made  by  you  to  two  voters  ? — 
Yes,  I  did. 

14.552.  And  then  you  made  an  application  to  him 
for  the  repayment  of  that  money,  and  afterwards 
received  a  letter  from  him  desiring  you  to  call 
upon  him  ? — I  would  not  say  whether  it  was  a  letter 
or  a  verbal  message ;  I  almost  tliink  there  was  a 
message  left  for  me  at  what  is  now  my  son's  shop, 
where  I  formerly  lived,  that  Alderman  Whithorn 
wished  to  see  me.     1  think  that  was  it. 

14.553.  Why  did  you  not  apply  to  Mr.  Lovegrove 
instead  of  to  Alderman  Whithora  ? — Because  I  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Whithorn  was  the  paymaster. 

14.554.  Did  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Lovegrove  was 
the  authorized  agent  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — Yes  ;  I 
understood  that  Mr.  Lovegrove  was  the  agent  of  Sir 
Robert  Garden. 

14.555.  Why  then  did  you  not  apply  to  him  ? — 
Because  I  understood  that  Mr.  Whithorn  was  the  pay- 
master, as  I  said  before.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Mr.  Lovegrove  in  receiving  money  for  electioneering 
transactions  ;  he  is  my  private  solicitor. 

14.556.  You  thought  that  Mr.  Whithorn  managed 
the  illegal  part  of  the  election  ? — ^And  the  legal,  so 
far  as  the  payment  went,  I  understood. 


G.  CarttM. 


George  Gdrtis  sworn  and  examined. 


14.557.  (itfr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you? — A 
hallier. 

14.558.  Where  do  you  live  ? — In  the  Island. 

14.559.  Are  you  the  brother  of  Mr.  William  Cur- 
tis ? — I  am. 

14.560.  You  supported  Sir  Robert  Garden  at  the 
last  election  ? — I  did. 

14.561.  Did  you  canvass  for  him  ? — ^I  did. 

14.562.  What  district  ?— The  lower  part  of  West- 
gate  Street,  the  Island,  the  Fool  Meadow,  and  West 
End  Terrace. 

14.563.  Are  there  a  good  many  voters  in  those  dis- 
tricts ? — Yes  ;  I  suppose  from  thirty  to  forty. 

14.564.  Are  they  the  lower  class  of  voters  ? — 
Chiefly. 

14.565.  When  did  you  begin  your  cafavass? — ^I 
commenced  the  canvass  with  Sir  Robert  Garden — 
a  general  canvass. 

14.566.  Did  you  canvass  by  yourself  ? — ^I  canvassed 
some  few  voters  ;  those-who  were  not  at  home  on  the 
general  canvass. 

14.567.  Did  you  understand  that  money  was  to  be 
paid  for  their  votes  ? — No. 

14.568.  You  did  not  understand  that  throughout 
your  canvass  ? — No. 

14.569.  Was  your  canvass  continued  down  to  the 
time  of  the  polling  ? — It  was  ;  but  I  had  very  little 
difficulty  in  my  canvass.  I  knew  the  parties  who 
would  vote  for  and  against,  and  when  they  had  pro- 
mised I  left  them  alone. 

14.570.  Did  you  offer  any  money  to  any  person  ? — 
To  no  person.  » 

14.571.  Did  you  promise  anything?  —  Certainly 
not. 

14.572.  Did  you  hold  out  any  inducement  ? — ^Not 
any. 

14.573.  Were  you  in  the  committee  room  ? — I  have 
been  to  the  committee  room. 

14.574.  Were  you  there  frequently  during  the  can- 
vass ? — I  may  have  gone  eight  or  ten  times,  or  some- 
thing like  that.  I  would  not  be  positive  as  to  the 
number  of  times  I  have  gone  there. 

14.575.  Did  you  ascertain,  when  you  went  to  the 
committee  room,  that  it  was  considered  that  bribery 
must  be  resorted  to  by  Sir  Robert  Garden's  friends  ? 
—I  never  heard  anything  of  it. 


14.576.  You  never  heard  that  from  anyone  in  the 
committee  room  ? — No. 

14.577.  Nor  anywhere  else  ? — Nor  anywhere  else, 
until  the  evening  of  the  election. 

14.578.  Were  you  there  upon  that  occasion  with 
your  brother  ? — ^No  ;  I  was  told  in  my  own  district 
that  money  was  being  offered  and  given,  but  I  was 
not  told  of  it  by  any  voter. 

14.579.  And  that  was  the  first  time  you  heard  of 
it  ? — That  was  the  first  time. 

14.580.  On  the  evening  of  the  nomination  ?— On 
the  evening  of  the  nomination. 

14.581.  You  heard  of  it  only  from  some  person  who 
was  not  a  voter  ? — Yes. 

14.582.  Did  you  know  of  any  fund  being  obtained 
for  the  purpose  of  bribery  ? — Not  any. 

14.583.  Do  you  know  of  any  persons  who  were 
bribed  by  other  parties,  not  by  yourself,  except  those 
cases  which  we  have  had  disclosed  to  us  ? — I  know  of 
no  persons,  unless  it  is  those  I  have  heard  disclosed  ; 
but  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  of  the  election  that 
they  were  bribed. 

14.584.  So  far,  then,  as  your  knowledge  extended, 
did  you  consider  that  the  last  election  was  a  pure 
election  ? — I  did,  so  far  as  Sir  Robert  Garden  was 
concerned. 

14.585.  Were  you  engaged  in  the  election  of  1857? 
—Yes. 

14.586.  Did  you  canvass  then  in  the  same  way  ? — 
In  the  same  way,  and  very  nearly  the  same  people. 

14.587.  And  were  you  of  opinion  that  that  election 
was  pure  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  may  say  that  my  canvass  in 
1859  was  far  better  than  the  one  in  1857. 

14.588.  You  found  there  was  more  alacrity  in 
voters  making  promises  ? — ^Yes ;  I  believe  there  were 
more  promises  on  the  general  canvass  than  ever  I 
knew  on  any  canvass  that  was  made. 

14.589.  And  that  continued  to  be  the  case  down  to 
the  evening  of  the  nomination  day  ? — Yes  ;  I  did  not 
find  any  alteration  till  the  evening  after  the  nomina- 
tion. 

14.590.  Did  any  case  of  bribery  come  to  your 
knowledge  in  the  election  of  1857  ? — Not  any. 

14.591.  Are  you  a  town  councillor  ? — ^I  am. 

14.592.  For  which  ward  ? — The  west  ward. 

14.593.  Were  you  elected  after  a  contest  ?— Yes  ; 
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I  come  forward  in  consequence  of  receiving  a  requi- 
eition,  which  I  have  in  my  pocket,  if  you  wish  to 
see  it. 

14.594.  You  were  elected  after  a  contest  ? — ^Yes. 

14.595.  What  did  it  cost  you  ? — ^Nothing  at  all. 

14.596.  Was  it  a  strong  contest  ? — Yes  ;  I  believe 
it  was  a  pretty  good  one.  Mr.  Innell  was  my 
opponent. 

14.597.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Were  the  expenses  of  that 
contest  paid  by  any  subscription  ? — I  believe  there 
was  some  subscription  ;  but  I  do  not  know  what. 

14.598.  Do  you  know  who  were  the  treasurers  of 
that  subscription  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  I  cannot  say  wlio 
the  parties  were.  I  believe  that  money  was  sub- 
scrilied  ;  perhaps  8/.  or  10/.  in  all  was  the  amount 
paid  for  the  election. 

14.599.  Although  you  paid  nothing,  there  was  an 
expense  incurred  in  your  election  ? — Yes  ;  about  10/. 

14.600.  Do  you  know  who  subscribed  that  money  ? 
—No,  I  do  not. 

14;601.  You  say  that  at  the  last  election  you  left 
the  dishonest  voters  alone — How  did  you  distinguish 
the  honest  from  the  dishonest  ? — I  sffid  I  knew  the 
principles  of  the  parties  ;  and  those  that  would  not 
promise  I  always  knew  to  hold  themselves  open  for 
bribery,  and  therefore  I  left  them  alone. 

14,602.  You  knew  those  who  were  likely  to  vote 
for  Sir  Robert  Garden,  and  those  who  were  likely 
to  vote  the  other  way,  and  those  who  were  likely  to 
expect  money? — Yes;  those  who  were  likely  to 
expect  money  from  both  parties. 

14,663.  Or  either  ?— Or  either. 

14.604.  You  did  not  receive  intimations  from  those 
parties  that  money  was  exjjected  by  them  because  you 
knew  those  men  beforehand  and  avoided  them? — ^Yes. 
I  can  assure  you  that  I  did  not  go  near  them  or  offer 
them  any  inducements  to  vote. 

14.605.  But  you  could  hardly  expect  a  pure  election 
when  you  knew  that  such  electors  were  in  the  mar- 
ket ? — It  was,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  a  pure 
election. 


14.606.  But  had  you  not  a  enspicion  that  corrupt 
practices  would  be  adopted? — I  have  heard  that  there 
were  corrupt  practices  adopted,  and  from  the  evidence 
I  have  heard  here,  I  was  right  in  the  parties  that  I 
suspected. 

14.607.  You  were  quite  aware  that  there  were 
voters  open  to  the  suspicion  of  corruption  ? — ^Yes. 

14.608.  But  you  yourself  canvassed  none  of  those 
voters  ? — ^No,  I  did  not. 

14.609.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  How  were  the  promises 
that  were  made  to  you  kept  ? — ^They  were  kept  very 
well.  Nearly  the  whole  of  those  who  promised  me 
voted  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ;  I  do  not  know  of  a 
voter  who  did  not,  unless  it  was  two  men  who  did  not 
vote  at  all. 

14.610.  (Mr.  Vauffhan.)  How  many  persons  did 
you  consider  were  dishonest  among  the  voters  you 
canvassed  ? — ^I  made  no  calculation. 

14.611.  (^Mr.  Welford.)  How  many  voters  did  you 
avoid  canvassing  ? — lliat  I  cannot  say. 

14.612.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  About  how  many  voters 
were  there  altogether  in  this  district  ? — I  think  I 
polled  about  27  out  of  that  district. 

14.613.  Is  it  your  wish  to  convey  to  us  the  impres- 
sion that  the  remainder  were  persons  that  were  not 
honest  ? — ^No  ;  there  were  parties  who  voted  on  the 
other  side.  I  calculated  that,  in  the  district  I  can- 
vassed, we  had  two  to  one  promises  ;  and  I  think  I 
calculated  something  like  twenty-seven  in  the  district 
that  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden,  and  that  I 
could  depend  on. 

14.614.  To  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden?— Yes  ;  I 
believe  they  all  voted  but  two. 

14.615.  Gan  you  not  form  any  opinion  as  to  about 
how  many  you  avoided  canvassing  ? — ^No,  I  cannot.  In 
the  generid  canvass,  when  I  went  with  Sir  Robert 
Garden,  we  called  at  every  house  except  it  was  in 
Pool  Meadow,  and  there  I  said  to  Mr.  Lovegrove,  it 
was  of  no  use  to  canvass  the  voters  beyond  Mr.  Bird's 
house,  for  they  were  all  against  us. 


Q.  Cwrtil. 
II  Oct  18(9. 


William  Henry  Hughes  sworn  and  examined. 


W,  H.  Engket. 


14.616.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you? — ^I  am 
retired  from  business. 

14.617.  What  part  did  you  take  in  the  last  elec« 
tion  ? — Very  little  indeed. 

14.618.  Were  you  a  supporter  of  Sur  Robert  Gar- 
den's ? — ^Yes  ;  I  always  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

14.619.  Did  yon  canvass  with  him  ? — I  canvassed 
with  him  part  of  two  afternoons. 

14.620.  Did  you  receive  or  pay  any  money? — ^No. 

14.621.  Did  you  bribe  any  person  ? — No. 

.  14,622.  Did  you  make  any  offer  of  money  to  any 
person  ? — ^No,  I  did  not. 

14.623.  Did  you  canvass  separately  from  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — I  canvassed  one  or  two  persons  that  were 
not  at  home  when  I  went  with  Sir  Robert  Garden  to 
their  houses. 

14.624.  Did  you  afterwards  canvass  those  voters  ? 
— ^Yes  ;  I  went  to  one  or  two  houses  afterwards. 

14.625.  What  occurred  with  them.  Did  they  in- 
timate that  they  wanted  money  for  their  votes  ; — ^No; 
one  man  I  promised  to  canvass  because  it  was  in  my 
neighbourhood.  I  live  at  the  Spa,  and  he  promised 
me  to  vote  a  plumper  for  Sir  Robert  Garden,  and 
voted  both  against  him. 

14.626.  What  is  his  name  ? — Ayers,  junior. 

14.627.  Do  you  know  his  Ghristian  name  ? — John, 
I  think  it  is. 

14.628.  Did  he  intimate  that  he  wanted  any  con- 
sideration for  his  vote  ? — ^No,  he  did  not. 

14,629  He  promised  you  positively  ? — Yes. 

14,630.  Did  you  return  him  as  a  promise  ? — Yes, 
I  returned  him  as  a  plumper.  He  was  not  at  home  when 
Sir  Robert  Garden  called  on  him.  I  offered  Mr. 
Lovegrove  to  see  him  in  the  evening  ;  I  did  not  see 
him  that  evening,  but  I  did  on  another  evening,  and  I 
asked  him  to  give  me  a  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden, 
and  he  said   in  return,  "You  know  my  circum- 


stances." I  said,  "Well,  I  do  know  your  cir- 
cumstances ;  you  can  give  me  one  vote  if  you  like, 
and  you  can  give  Mr,  Ellis  the  other  vote." 

14,631.  Who  is  Mr.  Ellis?— Mr.  Price's  agent. 
After  some  conversation  he  agreed  to  do  so,  and  I 
was  leaving  him,  but  Ive  followed  me  down  the  steps, 
and  said,  "  Stop  a  minute  ;"  he  held  his  head  on  one 
side  and  considered  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and 
then  said,  "  Well,  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not  give 
you  a  plumper."  I  said,  "  If  you  will,  it  will  be  so 
much  the  better."  He  said,  "  I  will  do  so,"  and  I 
then  returned  him  as  a  plumper  at  the  committee 
room. 

14)632.  Then  nothing  passed  between  you  and 
him  which  led  him  to  believe  that  he  should  receive 
anything  for  his  vote  ? — I  am  quite  sure  of  it. 

14.633.  Then  as  to  the  other  man  ? — ^I  went  to 
Mr.  Ayers'  house,  and  did  not  see  him,  and  passing 
by  the  door  of  another  man,  a  freeman,  I  thought  I 
would  call  and  ask  him  for  his  vote. 

14.634.  What  was  his  name  ? — John  Lewis. 

14.635.  Where  does  he  live? — In  High  Orchard. 

14.636.  What  di^  you  say  to  him  ?— When  Sir 
Robert  Garden  called,  his  wife  was  very  abusive  to 
him.  I  was  not  in  the  house.  When  I  saw  him,  he 
told  me  that  at  the  last  election  in  1857,  he  got  his 
name  put  down  on  Sir  Robert  Garden's  list  as  a  com- 
mittee man  or  messenger,  with  some  friends  of  his, 
and  that  when  the  election  was  over  they  had  21. 
apiece  for  their  services,  and  he  had  nothing.  That 
was  what  he  told  me. 

14.637.  He  complained  of  that  ? — ^Yes  ;  and  he 
told  me  that  if  he  received  that  21.  he  would  then  vote 
for  Sir  Robert  Garden.  I  said, "  Very  well,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  money  matters,  but  I  will  report 
it   in  the  proper  quarter,  and  you  will  hear  from 
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tiiem.*'    I  reported  it  to  the  committee,  and  that  is 
all  I  know  about  it.    I  do  not  know  how  he  voted. 

14.638.  Whom  did  you  report  it  to  ?— To  Mr. 
Taynton — I  think  it  was. 

14.639.  You  reported  that  he  would  vote  if  he  had 
tiie  21.  ? — ^Yes,  if  he  had  the  21.  that  was  owing  to 
him  as  he  said. 

14.640.  If  he  was  paid  the  21.  that  he  considered 
was  owing  to  him  from  the  last  election  ? — Exactly 

BO. 

14.641.  Are  those  the  only  persons  you  canvassed? 
— Those  are  the  only  persons  I  canvassed,  and  that 
was  voluntary  on  my  part.  Ayers  never  expected 
anything  from  me  for  his  vote.  I  hardly  expected 
him  to  give  a  plumper,  and  I  did  not  wish  him  to 
give  a  plumper,  for  I  knew  him  to  be  under  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  Ellis,  and  I  expected  Mr.  Ellis  would 
put  the  screw  on  him,  and  1  believe  that  was  the 
case. 

You  asked  him  for  one  vote  ? — Yes. 
And  he  voluntarily  offered  you  a  plumper? 


14,642. 

14,648. 

—Yes.    ' 

14,644. 


And  you  offered  no  inducement  of  a  cor- 
rupt nature  to  lead  him  to  do  that  ? — No. 

14,645.  What  Mr.  Ellis  is  that  you  speak  of?— 
The  agent  for  Mr.  Price. 

14,^6.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  paid  the 
21.  ? — ^No,  I  do  not,  nor  do  I  know  how  he  voted; 
I  took  very  little  interest  in  it. 

14.647.  Did  you  attend  the  committee  room  ? — ^I 
walked  in  there  for  five  minutes  several  times. 

14.648.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Whithorn  there  ? — ^Yes. 

14.649.  Did  you  see  him  on  the  day  of  polling  ? — 
No,  I  did  not. 

14.650.  You  did  not  go  into  any  back  room  ? — 
No. 

14.651.  Did  you  take  any  voters  to  him  in  the 
back  room  ?— ^No  ;  I  gave  my  own  vote  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  went  home  at  twelve,  and 
was  not  out  the  rest  of  the  day. 

14.652.  You  are  on  the  town  council,  are  you  not? 
—Yes. 

14.653.  When  were  you  elected? — ^In  the  first 
place  in  1842. 

14.654.  Had  you  a  contest  ? — I  have  had  several 
contests. 

14.655.  What  have  they  cost  you  ? — The  last  c<»t 
me  8/.  7s. 

14.656.  When  wae  that  ?— Three  years  ago,  in 
1856. 

14.657.  What 'did  the  contest  bef<H-e  that  cost 
you  ? — ^I  think  the  contest  before  that  cost  me 
16/. 

14.658.  And  the  contest  before  that  ? — It  has  cost 
me  as  much  as  SOb  in  a  oontest  single  handed. 


14.659.  That  was  the  one  before  ?— Ifo,  m  1847  I 
had  a  single-handed  fight  with  a  person  named 
George  Smith,  who  is  now  dead,  and  that  cost  me  30/. 
There  was  no  division  of  the  expenses.  The  last 
time  it  cost  me  8/.  7s.    Mr.  Stafford  was  with  me. 

14.660.  That  was  half  the  expenses  ? — Yes  ;  I  do 
not  know  what  it  cost  him,  but  I  suppose  nearly  the 
same. 

14.661.  Do  you  know  h6w  those  sums  were  ex- 
pended ? — In  printing  partly  ;  printing  circulars  and 
printing  voting  papers,  and,  I  suppose,  in  bribery,  and 
eating  and  drinking. 

14.662.  Do  you  consider  that  the  bribery  that  is 
practised  in  the  municipal  elections  has  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  corruption  that  has  prevailed  in  the 
parliamentary  elections  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  has, 
for  this  reason  :  there  was  bribery  in  the  parliament- 
ary elections  before  the  Reform  Bill  passed,  and, 
consequently,  bribery  existed  before  there  were  any 
contests  in  municipal  elections,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  one  has  helped  the  other. 

14.663.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  How  many  wards  are 
there  in  Gloucester  ? — ^Three.  I  represent  the  East 
ward  with  700  electors ;  and  out  of  those  700,  100 
may  be  bribed,  and  whoever  will  bribe  them  may  be 
returned. 

14.664.  How  many  town  councillors  are  theie  ? — 
Eighteen  councillors  and  six  aldermen. 

14.665.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  is  the  sum  that  is 
jiaid  for  a  vote  ? — It  used  to  be  half-a-crown,  that 
was  called  a  day's  work.  Then  it  got  to  3*.  6rf.  for  a 
dinner ;  and  now  it  has  got  to  5s.,  10s.,  and  even 
a  sovereign,  I  believe,  sometimes.  I  have  never  done 
it  myself,  but  it  has  been  done  by  other  persons. 

14.666.  You  say  that  the  price  of  votes  at  muni- 
cipal elections  ranges  from  2s.  6d.  up  to  1/.  ? — Yes, 
the  price  is  what  they  can  get,  and  it  depends  upon 
the  contest.  At  my  last  contest  I  polled  four  to  one, 
and  yet  money  must  be  expended,  but  it  was  not  a 
large  sum  for  a  ward  of  that  extent. 

14.667.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  pai-liamentary 
election  of  1857  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

14.668.  On  neither  side  ? — No,  I  had  no  vote.  I 
have  said  that  I  believe  the  screw  was  put  upon 
Ayers  ;  if  you  would  like  to  know  my  reason  for 
saying  so,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  look  at  a  paper 
which  I  have  here.  When  you  look  at  that  you  will 
see  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  I  do  not  wish  it  read 
in  court,  but  I  think  it  is  right  you  should  see  it. 

14.669.  We  will  look  at  it,  and  if  it  is  necessary 
hereafter  we  will  call  you  at  a  future  time.  ( The 
witness  delivers  in  the  paper  re/erred  to.)  Was  your 
knowledge  of  this  paper  the  reason  why  you  asked 
him  only  for  a  single  vote  ? — Yes,  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  that.  < 


W.  Coeke, 


William  Cooke  sworn  and  examined. 


14.670.  (Mr.    Welford.)    What    are    you? 
gardener. 

14.671.  Where  do  you  live  ? — ^In  Alvin  Street. 

'  14,672.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  at  the 
last  election  ? — £9. 

14.673.  Who  paid  it  to  you  ? — A  man  named 
ProbiBrt. 

14.674.  What  was  it  for  ?  Was  it  to  vote  for  Price 
and  Monk  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  should  not  have  thought  of  it 
if  I  had  not  been  offered  money  by  Mr.  Maysey.  He 
offered  me  10/.  at  my  own  house. 


14.675.  Were  you  promised  the  8/.  before  you  had 
the  offer  of  10/.  from  Mr.  Maysey? — No. 

14.676.  You  were  offered  the  10/.  by  Maysey  first? 
— Yes. 

14.677.  And  you  told  Probert  that  you  had  been 
offered  10/.,  and  then  he  offered  you  8/.,  and  you  took 
it  and  voted  ? — ^Yes. 

14.678.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Have  you  always  been  a 
Liberal  ? — Yes. 

14.679.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  preferred  voting  for 
8/.  for  Price  and  Monk  to  voting  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden  for  10/.  ?— Yes. 


J.Naik, 


Joseph  Nash  sworn  and  examined4 


14.680.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
Staverton. 

14.681.  Did   yon   receive  any  money  at  the  last 
election  ? — No. 

14.682.  Do  you  know  Walter  Welch  ?— Yes. 

14.683.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  him  at 
the  last  election  ? — ^No ;  I  did  not. 


14.684.  Did  you  see  the  money  paid  to  him  ? — ^No ; 
I  was  not  at  Gloucester. 

14.685.  Were  you  not  at  Gloucester  during  the 
last  election  ? — No. 

14.686.  Where  were  you  ? — ^At  Staverton. 

14.687.  Did  you  see  Walter  Welch  at  Staverton  ? 
—Yes. 
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14.688.  W«re  700  at  the  New  Inn  at  Staverton  ? 
— There  is  no  public-house  of  that  name. 

14.689.  Were  jou  at  the  New  Inn  at  Gloucester 
during  the  last  election  ?— No  ;  I  was  not  at  Glou- 
cester. 

14.690.  Were  you  at  the  election  of  1857  ?— Yes. 

14.691.  Did  you  see  Walter  Welch  then  ?— Yes, 

14.692.  At  the  New  Inn  ?— No. 

14.693.  Where  did  you  see  him  ?^I  saw  him  at 
the  Upper  George. 

14.694.  Did  you  see  him  receive  any  money  then  ? 
—No. 

14.695.  Did  you  receive  any  money  at  the  Upper 
Greorge  ? — ^No ;  I  did  not. 

14.696.  Did  you  receive  any  money  for  Walter 
Welch?— No.    . 

14.697.  Did  you  receive  any  money  for  anybody 
else  ? — No. 

14.698.  Did  you  receive  any  money  before  the 
election  of  1857  ?— Yes. 

.  14,699.  How  much?— £3. 

14.700.  Who  paid  it  to  you  ? — ^I  do  not  know  5  a 
strange  man  to  me. 

14.701.  Were  was  it  paid  ?— At  the  New  Inn  in 
Gloucester. 

14.702.  Who  did  you  receive  that  money  for? — 
Walter  Welch. 

14.703.  And  what  did  you  do  with  it  ? — Gave  it 
to  him. 

14.704.  You  gave  it  to  him  himself  ? — Yes. 

14.705.  How  long  was  that  before  the  election  ?— 
The  day  of  the  election,  the  polling  day. 

14.706.  Was  that  for  his  vote  ?— Yes. 

14,707.-  Where  did  you  see  this  strange  man  ? — At 
the  New  Inn. 

14.708.  Up  stairs  or  down  ? — ^Down  stairs. 

14.709.  How  came  he  to  give  you  the  money  ? — I 
do  not  know. 

14.710.  Did  he  send  up  to  you  and  say  "Here 
is  3/.?"— No. 


14.711.  What  happened? — ^It  was  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Wilton  asked  him  for  his  vote,  and  he  said 
he  should  not  vote  unless  he  had  something  for  it. 

14.712.  A  num  named  Wilton  canvassed  Walter 
Welch  ?— Yes. 

14.713.  And  he  said  he  should  not  vote  unless  he 
had  something  for  it  ? — ^Yes. 

14.714.  What  did  WUton  say  then  ?— He  offered 
him  2/. 

14.715.  What  did  Welch  say  ?— He  would  not 
take  it. 

14.716.  He  refused  to  take  it  ?— Yes. 

14.717.  And  Wilton  then  offered  him  8/.?— Then 
he  offered  him  50f. 

14.718.  And  he  would  not  take  that  ?— No. 

14.719.  To  vote  for  whom  ? — For  Mr.  Hope. 

14.720.  I  am  askidg  you  about  the  election  in  1857? 
— I  said  I  did  not  receive  any  money  at  that  election 
for  him  ;  it  was  the  election  before,  at  Mr.  Hope's 
election. 

14.721.  When  Mr.  Hope  was  a  candidate  ?— Yes. 

14.722.  Have  yon  received  any  money  since  ? — 
No  ;  that  is  the  oalj  money  that  I  ever  received. 

14.723.  Did  you  ever  tell  a  man  named  William 
Field  that  you  r«;eived  the  money  in  1857  ? — ^No. 

14.724.  If  he  has  said  so  it  is  a  mistake  ? — ^Yes. 

14.725.  The  money  you  received  was  at  the  elec- 
tion before  ? — ^Yes. 

14.726.  When  Mr.  Hope  was  a  candidate  ?— Yes. 

14.727.  And  the  money  was  to  vote  for  Mr.  Hope? 
—Yes. 

14.728.  Who  was  the  other  candidate  at  that  time  ? 
— I  believe  Admiral  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Price. 

14.729.  Can  you  tell  how  long  it  is  since  this 
happened  ? — No  ;  I  cannot. 

14.730.  How  many  years  t^o  is  it  ? — I  should 
think  six  or  seven  years  back. 

14.731.  Was  it  in  1853  ?— I  cannot  tell ;  it  is  very 
likely  it  might  be  that,  as  far  as  I  know. 


J.Ititd, 
11  Oqt  1859. 


Isaac  Withers  sworn  and  examined. 


</.  mOert. 


14,732, 

—Yes. 
14,733, 
14,734, 

Arms. 
14,735, 
14,736 


(Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  live  at  Staverton  ? 

Do  you  keep  an  inn  there  ? — A  beerhouse. 
What  is  the  name  of  it  ? — The  Waggonei-'s 


Do  you  know  Walter  Welch  ? — ^Yes. 

_  _, And  do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 

Harry  Jacobs  ? — Yes. 

14.737.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Jacobs  commg  to 
your  house  in  the  month  of  April  last  ? — ^Yes,  I  do. 

14.738.  And  do  you  remember  Walter  Welch  being 
there  ? — Yes. 

14.739.  Do  you  remember  any  money  being  offered 
by  Harry  Jacobs  to  Welch  for  his  vote  ? — ^No  ;  I  did 
not  hear  any  money  offered,  nor  anything  said  about 
money,  not  from  Mr.  Jacobs  to  Mr.  Welch. 

14.740.  Was  there  any  sign  made  by  the  hand  by 
Welch  ? — ^Not  in  my  presence  ;  there  may  have  been, 
but  not  in  my  presence. 

14.741.  You  saw  nothing  of  the  sort  ? — ^No. 

14.742.  Do  you  remember  a  sovereign  being  found 
on  the  mantelpiece  ? — I  do  not  know  where  it  was 


found.  I  had  a  sovereign  from  my  sister,  and  she 
told  me  she  found  it  on  the  mantelpiece.  My  sister 
is  living  with  me  as  housekeeper. 

14.743.  Do  you  know  how  that  sovereign  came  upon 
the  mantelpiece  ? — Mr.  Welch  told  me  it  was  to  bear 
his  and  my  expenses  to  Gloucester  and  back.  This 
was  the  nomination  day.  We  came  down  to  Glou- 
cester.  He  told  me  there  was  something ;  he  did 
not  tell  me  what  it  was.  He  said,  "  There  is  some- 
thing left  to  bear  our  expenses  to  Gloucester  and 
back.  Mr.  Jacobs  seems  determined  that  we  should 
go  to  Gloucester." 

14.744.  What  did  Welch  say  ?— He  refused  to  go 
repeatedly,  and,  in  fact,  he  would  not  have  gone  at 
last  if  it  had  not  been  for  me. 

14.745.  Did  Welch  say  he  would  not  go  unless  he 
had  W.  on  account? — No;  I  heard  nothing  said 
about  money  matters. 

14.746.  You  did  not  hear  why  the  sovereign  was 
put  upon  the  mantelpiece,  or  anything  about  it  ? — 
I  did  not. 


RiCBABO  HoDQEs  Cabteb  Called  and  further  examined. 


R.  B.  Carter. 


14,747.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  were  the  auditor  of 
election  expenses  in  1857  ? — ^I  was. 

14.748.  Can  you  produce  the  accounts  or  the 
statements  rendered  to  you  by  the  different  agents  at 
the  election  ? — Yes  {producing  them).  There  are 
the  whole  of  the  accounts,  with  the  different  receipts 
and  bills.     I  have  here  the  appointments. 

14.749.  Are  those  the  statements  of  the  accounts  ? 
—Yes. 

14.750.  Is  that  an  analysis  of  the  different  pay- 
ments?—  Yes.  The  total  amount  of  the  audited 
expenses  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  was  616A  \2»,  Id. ; 


Mr.  Price,  238/.  16«. ;   and  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley, 
289/.  2«.  lid: 

14.751.  Do  you  know  what  were  the  numbers 
polled  by  each  candidate  ? — Sir  Robert  Garden,  742  ; 
Mr.  Price,  717  ;  and  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  710.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  want  the  appointments  of 
the  agents. 

14.752.  You  may  put  them  all  in,  if  you  please. 
{The  several  documents  referred  to  are  handed  in.) 

14.753.  Was  Mr.  Lov^rove  the  agent  for  Sir 
Robert  Garden  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 
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14.754.  Was  Mr.  Ellis  the  ageht  for  Mr.  Price  ? — 
Yes. 

14.755.  And  Mr.  Wilton  for  Admiral  Berkeley  ? — 
Yes. 

14.756.  Did  you  take  any  active  part  in  that 
election  ? — ^None  whatever. 

14.757.  Did  you  know  of  any  of  the  arrangements 
that  were  entered  into  by  any  party  ? — ^Nothing 
whatever.  We  were  rather  more  particular  about 
observing  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  1857  than  we 
were  in  1859  with  regard  to  auditing  accounts  and 
payments,  as  you  will  see  by  the  receipts. 

14.758.  The  moneys,  I  believe,  after  that  election, 
were  paid  into  the  bankers  to  the  joint  credit  of 
yourself  and  the  different  agents  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  gave 
cheques  upon  that  account. 

14.759.  So  that,  in  fact,  at  that  time  the  payments 
were  really  made  through  you  ? — Yes,  through  me, 
many  of  them.  But  you  will  observe  that  the 
expenses  last  time  were  very  nearly  double  what 
they  were  in  1859. 

14.760.  You  told  us,  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
you  have  been  very  long  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  elections  in  this  city  ? — I  took  no  part 
whatever  in  the  last  five  elections,  but  up  to  that  time 
I  was  agent,  from  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 

•  Reform  Bill,  for  Admiral  Berkeley,  to  1843,  I  think 
it  was. 

14.761.  From  1843  to  1852  were  you  agent  for  any 
person  ? — ^No. 

14.762.  But  you  took  part  in  the  elections,  did  you 
not  ? — ^No,  I  did  not. 

14.763.  Not  from  1843  down  to  1852  ?— No. 

14.764.  In  1852  you  were  for  the  first  time  ap- 
pointed auditor  ? — In  1853,  I  think  it  was. 

14.765.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Gloucester  and 
its  elections  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  ? 
— Yes,  from  the  year  1816. 

14.766.  We  have  heaid  from  time  to  time  during 
this  inquiry  that  a  practice  of  giving  head  money 
existed  in  Gloucester.  Was  that  practice  of  giving 
head  money  a  practice  that  was  universal  prior  to  the 
Reform  Act  ? — ^I  did  not  exactly  understand  it  in  that 
way.  A  great  number  of  persons  were  employed  on 
both  sides  and  paid,  and  they  were  generally  paid 
much  at  the  same  rate'  by  either  party. 

14.767.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  if  it  was 
known  that  a  candidate  on  one  side  was  paying  10«., 
the  candidate  on  the  other  side  would  pay  10*.  ? — ^It 
was  certainly  very  much  in  that  way. 

14.768.  Was  that  payment  made  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  persons  who  voted  ? — That  is  a 
difficult  question  to  answer  with  regard  to  the 
elections  before  the  Reform  Bill,  because,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  the  number  of  out-voters  was  1,200, 
and  the  number  of  voters  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
be  about  800,  and  out  of  that  number  of  800  a  great 
number  of  persons  would  be  employed,  some  as  clerks, 
some  on  committees,  some  as  messengers,  bearers  of 
flags,  and  so  on  ;  so  that  the  employed  in  that  way 
would  be  considerable,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say  exactly  the  proportion,  or  to  give  you  anything 
more  than  a  mere  guess. 

14.769.  Is  it  within  your  own  knowledge  that 
before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  there  was  a 
general  understanding  that  a  largo  number  of  voters 
should  receive  money  for  their  votes  ? — ^I  cannot  say 
it  was  exactly  for  their  votes  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
did  not  bargain  for  their  votes,  but  they  were  em- 
ployed. If  they  would  begin  employing  so  many 
messengers  on  one  side  we  would  do  the  same  on 
ours  ;  if  we  began  putting  people  down  as  clerks  they 
would  feel  called  on  to  do  the  same  ;  and  so  with  the 
band,  i<nd  everything  else. 

14.770.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  mes- 
sengers and  clerks  were  employed  prior  to  the  Reform 
Act  in  the  same  manner  as  they  have  been  employed 
subsequently? — ^I  should  say  so,  certainly.  Indeed, 
there  was  a  much  greater  necessity  for  their  employ- 
ment then  than  there  has  been  of  late ;  the  labour 
was  much  greater  of  getting  up  votes,  and  taking  up 


freedoms,  which  were  always  paid  for  by  the  candi- 
dates. 

14.771.  Messengers,  clerks,  and  bandsmen  were 
employed  and  paid  ? — ^Yes  ;  and  I  should  state  to  you 
that  I  believe  in  1816  (I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it 
existed  in  1818  or  not),  the  fashion  was  to  swear  them 
in  as  constables  to  keep  the  peace,  which  produced  on 
one  or  two  occasions  a  most  tremendous  fight. 

14.772.  {Mr.  Welford.)  There  were  constables 
sworn  in  on  each  side  ? — On  each  side. 

14.773.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Were  they  paid  ?— They 
were  paid  5».  a  day. 

14.774.  As  special  constables? — Yes;  in  1816  we 
had  700  sworn  in  our  side,  and  500  were  sworn  in,  I 
think,  on  the  other  side. 

14.775.  Were  they  all  paid  5s.  a  day  ?— Yes. 

14.776.  Did  that  practice  of  swearing  in  special 
constables  on  both  sides  prevail  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Reform  Act  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was  so  much 
of  it  in  1818,  nor  am  I  aware  that  it  was  wholly  dis- 
continued ;  but  I  can  say  that  the  election  in  1816 
cost  about  40,000/. 

14.777.  To  each  candidate  ? — No  ;  on  both  sides. 

14.778.  Who  were  the  candidates  in  that  election  ? 
— In  1816.  Colonel  Webb  and  Mr.  Cooper  were  the 
candidates. 

14.779.  Were  those  the  only  two  candidates  ? — 
Yes  ;  it  was  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Colonel  Maurice. 

14.780.  A  large  amount  of  that  expenditure,  I 
understand  you  to  say,  would  have  been  caused  by  the 
necessity  of  bringing  a  great  number  of  out-votera 
from  a  considerable  distance  ? — ^Yes,  the  expense  of 
that  was  very  heavy  indeed,  and  the  usual  course  was 
for  the  freemen  not  to  take  up  their  freedom  until 
they  came  to  Gloucester  at  the  time  of  the  election. 
The  expenses  of  taking  up  their  freedom,  that  is  the 
stamp  duty  and  the  fees  of  office  and  so  on,  were  paid 
by  the  candidates  ;  and  there  were  flags  and  ribbons, 
and  so  on. 

14.781.  The  candidates  had  first  of  all  to  bring  the 
men  here,  and  then  to  take  up  their  freedom  ? — Yes. 

14.782.  And  they  had  to  pay  for  that  ?— Yes  ;  and 
to  open  public  houses  for  tliem  during  the  time.  The 
poll  lasted,  I  think,  seven  or  eight  days  then,  but  I 
am  not  quite  sure  about  that. 

14.783.  In  addition  to  that,  they  had  to  pay  for 
special  constables  and  clerks,  messengers,  and  bands- 
men ? — ^Yes ;  and  colours  and  flags  and  bills  at  the 
houses  that  were  opened.  1  think  I  remember  one  of 
our  coaches  coming  down  from  London  with  four 
freemen  and  fifteen  passengers.  The  voters  brought 
with  them  the  whole  of  their  families. 

14.784.  Was  the  practice  of  swearing  in  special 
constables  and  of  paying  clerks  and  messengers  con- 
tinued from  that  time  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reform 
Act  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that.  I  think  it  was 
much  lessened  in  1818,  and  subsequently  to  1818  it 
has  been  managed  in  this  way  : — A  certain  number  of 
constables  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Sheriff",  and  the  former  mode  of  proceeding  has  been 
totally  discontinued. 

14.785.  So  that  after  that  time  the  payment  of 
special  constables  was  not  a  payment  made  directly 
by  the  candidates  ?— It  was  in  1816. 

14.786.  But  subsequently  to  1818  ?— Subsequently 
to  1818  it  was  managed  in  the  way  I  describe.  A 
certain  number  of  constables  were  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Sheriff,  and  the  charges  were  paid 
equally  by  the  candidates. 

14.787.  At  all  events  that  is  an  item  to  be  excluded 
from  the  consideration  of  the  cost  of  elections  since 
1818  ?— Yes. 

14.788.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  there  were  messen- 
gers appointed  and  clerks  and  bandsmen  ? — Yes. 

14.789.  And  how  long  were  they  continued  ? — 
That  was  continued  down  to  within  the  last  six  or 
seven  years,  down  t«  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

14.790.  But  we  find  that  it  is  continued  to  the 
present  time  ? — Npt  the  colours  and  bands  and  bo  on. 
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14.791.  But  the  messengers  and  clerks  ? — ^Yes. 

14.792.  From  1818  down  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  was  it  not  the  practice  to  employ  a  very 
large  number  of  freemen  as  messengers  and  clerks  ? 
— To  the  best  of  my  recollection  there  was  no  contest 
from  1818  down  to  the  contest  immediately  following 
the  Reform  Act. 

14.793.  From  1818  ? — ^Yes,  there  was  one  when 
Mr.  Phillpotts  was  elected,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
was  much  employment  of  constables  at  that  time. 

14.794.  In  what  year  was  that  ? — A  few  years 
before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act. 

14.795.  I  was  asking  now  what  was  the  state  of 
things  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  messengers 
and  clerks  ;  you  said  there  was  no  contest  you  thought? 
— I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  remember  there  was  a  con- 
test when  Mr.  Phillpotts  was  elected  and  Mr.  Cooper 

'was  defeated. 

14.796.  In  what  year  was  that  ? — I  do  not  recol- 
lect ;  some  two  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Act. 

14.797.  Was  that  a  strong  contest  ? — ^No,  it  was 
not. 

14.798.  Can  you  charge  your  memory  at  all  to  say 
what  was  the  expenditure  upon  that  occasion  ? — No, 
I  cannot ;  as  far  as  my  information  went,  it  cost 
Mr.  Phillpotts,  I  should  suppose,  about  8,000/. 

14.799.  As  far  as  your  memory  goes  ? — As  far  as 
the  information  I  could  obtain  goes. 

14.800.  You  say  you  believe  it  cost  about  8,000/.? 
— I  should  say  that  certainly.  Now  I  remember, 
there  was  another  contest  following  that,  in  which 
Admiral  Berkeley  and  Colonel  Webb  were  returned, 
and  Mr.  Phillpotts  was  defeated.  I  believe  that  was 
the  last  election -previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act.     I  may  be  wrong  as  to  the  dates. 

14.801.  You  can  refre><h  your  memory  as  to  these 
dates,  and  if  you  find  you  are  incorrect  you  will  be 
so  good  as  to  inform  us  of  it  ? — I  will  do  so. 

14.802.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  notion 
in  the  minds  of  the  freemen  of  the  city  that  they 
ought  to  receive  something  for  their  votes  when  they 
voted  ? — ^I  believe  that  what  they  received,  they 
received  more  in  the  way  I  have  stated  tlian  in  any 
other, — for  being  put  down  as  messengers,  or  being 
employed  in  some  way  or  another ;  I  do  not  know 
that  there  was  any  other  opinion. 

14.803.  Has  there  been  for  a  considerable  period, 
as  far  as  you  know,  a  feeling  existing  among  the 
freemen  that  in  some  way  or  another  they  ought  to 
receive  some  compensation  or  remuneration  for  their 
votes  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  it  was  more  a  feeling  of  this 
description,  I  think,  that  everybody  wished  to  get 
something  out  of  a  contested  election  ;  it  was  more 
in  that  way. 

14.804.  Are  you  confining  yourself  now  to  the 
elections  that  took  place  before  the  Reform  Act  ? — I 
am  referring  to  the  whole  of  the  elections. 

14.805.  {Mr.  IVelford.)  They  liked  to  make  it 
appear  that  there  Avas  some  kind  of  employment  ? — 
Yes  ;  indeed  as  far  as  my  observations  went,  the 
partisans  on  each  side  were  treated  pretty  much  alike; 
that  is  to  say,  if  a  voter  was  a  Blue  he  went  and  sup- 
ported Mr.  Cooper,  or  if  he  was  a  Yellow  he  would 
support  the  other  candidate,  because  we  paid  pretty 
much  the  same  on  both  sides,  and  gave  pretty  much 
the  same  advantages. 

14.806.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  That  being  the  practice, 
was  there  an  expectation  generally  prevailing  that 
the  voters  should  receive  something  for  their  votes  ? 
— Certainly,  in  the  way  I  have  stated. 

14  807.  That  is  in  the  way  of  being  employed  either 
as  clerks,  messengers,  or  baadsmen  before  the 
Reform  Act  ? — ^Yes,  and  since  that  up  to  a  certain 
date. 

14,808.  Do  you  think  that  that  expectation  existing 
amongst  the  voters  before  the  Reform  Act  gave  rise 
to  a  like  expectation  among  the  voters  that  were 
created  under  the  Reform  Act  ? — ^I  should  think  so, 
certainly  ;  but  my  opinion  is  (though  I  may  be  very 


wrong)  that  what  I  call  direct  bribeiy,  that  is  bar- 
gaining for  votes,  came  in  witli  the  householders. 

14.809.  {Mr.  Welford.)  That  is  under  the  Reform 
Act  ? — Yes,  because,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the 
freemen  took  their  own  side  always.  They  calculated 
that  they  could  receive  pretty  much  the  same  on  one 
side  as  they  could  on  the  other,  and,  therefore,  they 
took  tlreir  own  choice. 

14.810.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  There  was  no  inducement 
to  them,  so  far  as  money  was  concerned,  to  go  on  one 
side  or  on  the  other  ? — I  should  say  that  I  never 
knew  much  of  the  introduction  of  direct  bribery  until 
after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act. 

14.811.  The  bribery  you  speak  of  before  the  Re- 
form Act  was  manifested  in  the  employment  of  voters 
in  some  way,  although  their  services  were  not  re- 
quired ? — Yes,  what  I  call  indirect  bribery. 

14.812.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  practices  which 
existed  before  the  Reform  Act  led  to  that  demoraliz- 
ation which  appears  to  have  existed  after  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act  ? — I  certainly  do  think  that  that 
was  a  leading  feature  in  the  affair.  My  belief  is,  that 
with  regard  to  two  or  three  elections  subseiiuent  to 
the  Reform  Act,  save  and  except  by  employment  in 

'the  way  I  have  described,  the  elections  were  tolerably 
pure. 

14.813.  Do  you  think  that  the  corrupt  practices  that 
existed  before  the  Reform  Act  infected  the  purity  of 
those  who  were  made  voters  under  the  Reform  Act 
for  the  first  time,  and  who  belonged  to  the  same  class 
of  persons  as  the  voters  who  were  freemen  ? — Pretty 
much  in  that  way,  I  should  say. 

14.814.  What  elections  since  the  Reform  Act  do 
you  refer  to  as  being  pure  ? — I  think  the  first  two  or 
three  elections  were  comparatively  pure  ;  that  to  say, 
I  never  heard  much  of  any  direct  bribery. 

14.815.  Just  tell  me  what  those  elections  were  ?— > 
In  1832,  1833,  and  1835. 

14.816.  Were  they  pure  elections  ? — ^Ycs;  I  do  not 
think  there  was  much  bribery  then, 

14.817.  You  think  that  the  elections  in  1832, 1833, 
and  1835  were  comparatively  pure  ? — Yes,  I  think 
they  were  comparatively  pure.  I  do  not  think  there 
was  much  bribery  then. 

14.818.  Were  they  contested  elections?  —  They 
were  all  of  them  contested. 

14.819.  Which  is  the  election  you  speak  of  as  being 
decidedly  impure,  the  first  after  the  Reform  Act  ? — 1 
should  say  the  election  in  1837. 

1-1, ')20.  Is  there  any  cause  to  wliicli  you  can  attri- 
bute the  positive  impurity  of  that  election  ? — We 
stood  on  the  canvass  with  a  very  considerable  majority. 

14.821.  When  you  say  "  We,"  who  do  you  mean  ? 
— ^Berkeley ;  and  I  believe  in  the  first  hour  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour's  polling  we  lost  about  ninety 
votes,  which  rather  beat  the  election  in  1859. 

14.822.  Do  you  mean  you  lost  ninety  votes  out  of 
promises  ? — Yes  out  of  our  promises ;  and  I  have 
great  reason  to  believe  that,  on  that  occasion,  we  were 
regularly  bought  out  of  the  market. 

14.823.  Who  was  the  candidate  opposed  to  Admiral 
Berkeley  upon  that  occasion  ? — The  candidates  were, 
Hope,  Phillpotts,  and  Berkeley. 

14.824.  And  who  did  you  consider  bought  you  out 
of  the  market? — ^Mr.  Phillpotts  was  not  opposeid  to  us, 
therefore  it  could  be  no  other  than  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Hope  ;  but  I  was  told  (though  I  cannot  speak 
of  it  with  any  reliance)  what  sum  was  expended  by 
Mr.  Hope  upon  that  occasion,  and  if  that  was  at  all 
correct  there  would  be  no  doubt  at  all  about  it. 

14.825.  That  is  rumour,  I  suppose  ? — It  was  more 
than  rumour,  but  it  was  confided  to  me. 

14.826.  What  was  the  sum  that  was  stated? — 
4,000/. 

14.827.  That  was  the  first  what  you  would  call 
impure  election  ;  what  do  you  consider  the  next  ? — 
I  do  not  know  much  of  any  impurity  with  regard  to 
the  next,  which  I  had  very  little  to  do  with. 

14.828.  Who  were  the  candidates  ? — ^Mr.  Hope  and 
Colonel  Webb  ;  Admiral  Berkeley  retired  upon  that 
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occasion.     Colonel  Webb  was  brought  in  as  a  candi- 
date, and  I  did  not  interfere  at  all  in  that  election. 

14.829.  And  the  next  election  in  1839  was  not  con- 
tested, I  luiderstand  ? — The  next  election  was  in 
1841  ;  and  the  candidates  then  were,  PhUlpotts, 
Berkeley,  Hope,  and  Loftus. 

14.830.  The  election  between  Hope  and  Webb  was 
not  contested,  was  it?— Yes  ;  Mr.  Hope  polled  685, 
and  Colonel  Webb  579.  I  did  not  take  any  part  in 
that  election,  and  I  cannot  say  much  about  it. 

14.831.  Then  came  the  election  of  1841  ;  was  that 
pure  or  impure  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  say  there  was 
much  bribery  in  that  election. 

14.832.  What  wos  the  next?— I  think  the  next 
election  waSi  in  1843,  and  that  was  the  last  in  which  • 
I  was  engaged.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  direct 
bribery  at  that  election.  Tlie  election  in  1852,  in 
which  I  did  not  take  much  part,  I  understand  to  have 
been  decidedly  a  pure  election ;  and  the  reason  that  I 
give  for  that  is,  that  it  T^as  distinctly  understood  that 
the  three  candidates  would  not  supply  any  money. 

14.833.  You  have  no  knowledge  about  that,  have 
you  ? — No ;  except  from  rumour. 

14.834.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  elections  of  which 
you  have  some  knowledge  of  your  own,  it  appears 
that  the  election  of  1837  was  the  only  one  that  yon 
speak  of  where  great  bribery  was  practised  ? — ^Yes  ; 
I  speak  of  it  upon  two  grounds ;  first,  from  the 
statement  made  to  me  of  the  expenses  incurred  on  the 
other  side ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  extraordinary  dif- 
ference between  the  canvass  and  the  poll ;  but  as  to 
distinct  cases  of  bribery  as  to  .i^.  B.,  C.  D.,  and  E,  F,, 
I  cannot  speak  to  anything  of  the  sort. 

14.835.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  do  that.  Although 
you  speak  of  the  election  in  1837  as  being  the  one  in 
which  the  greatest  amount  of  bribery  was  displayed, 
do  you  mean  to  except  the  other  previous  elections  in 
1832,  1833,  and  1885  from  the  the  observation  you 
before  made  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  mes- 
sengers and  clerks  ? — No  ;  they  were  employed  in  all 
those  elections  pretty  much  in  the  same  style  ;  indeed, 
I  may  go  further,  and  say  that,  in  those  elections  there 
were,  what  does  not  exist  I  believe  in  the  same  degree 
at   the  present   time,  that   is    to  say   they  opened 

^houses  and  we  did  the  same, — and  we  gave  away 
ribbons  and  they  did  the  same.  In  fact,  my  belief 
is  this,  that  if  there  was  no  money  supplied  the 
voters  would  come  up  and  poll,  but  at  present  there 
is  always  discontent,  because,  if  you  employ  six  the 
other  side  will  employ  twelve,  and  if  they  employ 
twelve  you  will  employ  twenty-four,  and  so  on. 

14.836.  Messengers  and  clerks  were  employed  at 
those  elections  after  the  Reform  Act  ? — ^Yes. 

14.837.  And  in  addition  to  the  employn>ent  of 
those  persons  you  opened  public-houses,  and  gave 
away  ribbons  ? — Exactly.  I  remember  at  one  con- 
tested election  there  was  a  Hag  hoisted  in  almost 
every  public-house  in  the  town,  and  they  were  flying 
in  the  street  all  day  long. 

14.838.  Do  you  consider  that  the  practices  which 
existed  at  those  early  elections  after  tiie  Reform  Act 
were  a  continuation  of  the  practices  that  prevailed  at 
the  elections  before  the  Reform  Act  ? — I  should  con- 
sider so,  certainly.  With  regard  to  the  freemen,  I  waa 
asked  in  my  first  examination  as  to  the  privileges  they 
have,  and  I  forgot  to  mention  that  there  is  an  ex- 
emption from  toll,  which,  to  persons  who  are  dealers, 

8  somewhat  valuable.  I  mention  that ;  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  of  much  consequence  in  this  inquiry.  With 
regard  to  the  treating  in  the  manic  ipal  elections,  my 
opinion  is  decidedly  that  which  has  been  stated 
to-day,  that  it  originated  from  the  bribery  which 
prevailed  in  parliamentary  elections,  and  that  it 
commenced  precisely  (as  was  stated  by  one  of  the 
witnesses)  by  the  payment,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
loss  of  time  for  the  day,  and  that  it  has  gone  on  from 
time  to  time,  till  the  money  expended  in  some  of  the 
contests  has  been  very  great  indeed. 

14.839.  (Mr.  fFe{ford.)  Tb  it  your  opinion,  if  tiie 


candidates  and  their  friends  on  both  sides  would 
agree  to  pay  no  more  than  necessary  expenses  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
bribery  ? — That  is  precisely  my  opinion,  because,  as 
I  have  already  said,  the  discontent  begins  by  your 
employing  two  or  tliree  and  paying  two  or  three. 

14.840.  You  think  that  if  no  more  messengers  and 
no  more  clerks  than  necessary  were  employed  there 
would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  putting  down  bribery  ? 
-i-Not  at  all. 

14.841.  And  in  that  case  these  men  who  are  now 
called  venal  voters  would  soon  cease  to  expect  money 
for  their  votes  ? — Certainly  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  there 
were  no  money  to  pay  they  would  not  expect  it ; 
they  could  not  get  it. 

14.842.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  In  point  of  fact,  venality 
is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  persons  who  are 
bribed  as  it  is  of  those  who  bribe  ? — That  is  pretty 
much  the  case,  but  I  make  a  distinction  all  the  way 
through  between  indirect  and  direct  bribery.  My 
opinion,  as  the  result  of  great  experience  and  obser- 
vation, is,  that  indirect  is  worse  than  direct  bribery. 

14.843.  (Mr.  fFelford.)  And  are  you  of  opinion 
that  indirect  bribery  leads  to  direct  bribery  ? — 
Undoubtedly ;  and  perhaps  the  bribery  which  is 
practised  at  the  parliamentary  elections  fosters  that 
which  is  pi'actised  at  the  municipal  elections,  and  the 
bribery  jiractised  at  the  municipal  elections  acts 
again  on  the  parliamentary,  so  that  the  one  supports 
and  encourages  the  other. 

14.844.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  They  act  and  react,  in 
fact  ? — Yes,  precisely.  I  stated  in  my  examination 
that  the  contest  between  Hope  and  Webb  was  occa- 
sioned by  our  petition  against  the  return  of  Mr.  Hope, 
and  upon  the  opening  speech  of  counsel  Mr.  Hope 
agreed  to  accept  the  Chiltern  Hundreds.  There  are 
two  other  circumstances  which  I  may  as  well  mention. 
A  petition  was  presented  soon  after  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Act  against  Captain  Berkeley's  return  ; 
but  it  was  an  informal  petition,  and  the  recognizances 
were  not  entered  into,  and  it  dropped.  But  there  was 
a  petition  afterwards  against  Phillpotts  and  Admiral 
Berkeley,  presented  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hope,  and 
we  swopped  that  against  the  Shrewsbury  case. 

14.845.  You  compromised  ? — Yes  ;  we  went  three 
of  us  to  London,  one  representing  the  Shrewsbury 
parties,  and  myself  and  Mr.  Lovegrove  (the  elder 
brother  of  the  present  Mr.  Lovegrove)  representing 
Mr.  Phillipotts  and  Admiral  Berkeley.  We  went 
down  to  the  Speaker's  room,  and  announced  that  the 
petitions  were  withdrawn,  and  he  announced  it  to 
the  House,  and  so  the  business  ended. 

14.846.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Supposing  no  money 
was  forthcoming,  do  you  think  that  the  class  of  voters 
who  now  accept  money  for  their  votes  would  abstain 
from  voting  ?— No  ;  I  have  heard  that  said  again  and 
again,  but  I  did  not  find  that  was  the  case  in  1852, 
and  I  was  on  the  hustings  the  whole  of  the  day  as- 
sisting the  Sheriff*. 

14.847.  Do  you  think  the  out-voters,  who  live  at 
a  distance,  would  be  so  anxious  to  poll  if  they  could 
get  nothing  for  their  votes  ? — I  do  not  believe  they 
would  come  unless  their  expenses  were  paid,  or  unless 
they  got  something.  Everybody  must  be  well  aware 
that  the  consideration  of  paying  travelling  expenses  is 
a  great  inlet  to  bribery. 

14.848.  The  out-voter  would  only  lose  his  day's 
work  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would  take  the  trouble 
to  come  and  poll  unless  they  were  paid. 

14.849.  Not  those  living  within  seven  miles  ? — 
Some  of  the  more  respectable  persons  would,  but  not 
the  more  indigent ;  in  fact,  they  do  not  feel  much 
interest  in  it. 

14,860.  You  have  spoken  of  4,000/.  "being  expended 
by  Mr.  Hope  at  one  election,  do  you  suppose  that 
that  sum  was  expended  in  direct  bribery  ? — There 
must  have  been  a  good  deal  both  of  direct  and  indi- 
rect bribery,  for  indirect  bribery  would  never  amount 
to  any  such  sum  as  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 


(Adjourned  to  to-monov,  at  ten  o'clock.) 
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Fifteenth  Da,j.^l2th  October  1859. 


Sir  BoBERT  Waltek  Garden  sworn  and  examined. 


14.851.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  were  a  candidate  for 
this  city  at  the  last  election,  and  also  in  1857  ? — I 
was. 

14.852.  Have  you  any  local  or  commercial  con- 
nexion with  this  city  ? — None  whatever. 

14.853.  How  came  you  first  of  all  to  become  a  can- 
didate in  1857  ? — I  received  a  deputation  in  Loudon 
requcHting  that  I  would  offer  myself  as  a  candidate. 

14.854.  When  was  that  ? — fhat  nuist  have  been,  I 
suppose,  about  a  month  or  two  before  the  election  in 
1857,  or  it  might  have  been  more  ;  previous  to  1857; 
before  that  time,  I  should  think  ;  many  months  before, 
perhaps. 

14.855.  Many  months  before  the  election  of  1857? 
— Before  the  election  of  1857. 

14.856.  Then  it  would  have  been  in  the  year 
1856  ? — ^It  might  be.  I  really  do  not  know  what  time 
it  was. 

14.857.  Was  that  the  first  communication  that  you 
received  respecting  your  becoming  a  candidate  for 
this  city  ? — ^That  was  the  first  communication. 

14.858.  Had  you  not  before  that  lieen  applied  to 
by  Mr.  Cooke  to  become  a  candidate  ? — I  had  not. 

14.859.  Had  you  had  no  conversation  with 
Mr.  Cooke  respecting  your  coming  to  Gloucester  as  a 
candidate  ? — 1  think  not. 

14.860.  Had  you  no  con-espondence  with  him  on 
the  subject  ? — ^Nonc  ;  I  do  not  think  I  knew  Mr.  Cooke 
by  name. 

14.861.  Then  the  first  communication  you  had  was 
from  the  deputation  ?.— Yes ;  from  the  deputation. 

14.862.  Of  whom  did  that  deputation  consist  ? — 
I  think  the  first  deputation  consisted  of  about  four  or 
five,  but  I  really  can  hardly  tell  you  who  they  were. 

14.863.  Can  you  give  me  their  names  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  could.  I  think  Mr.  Matthews  was  one, 
if  I  recollect  rightly,  and  Mr.  Lovegrove,  I  think,  and 
Mr.  Smith  (Mr.  R.  T.  Smith) ;  but  I  really  do  not 
know  who  the  others  were. 

14.864.  Was  Mr.  Whithorn  one  ?— I  think 
Mr.  Whithbrn  might  have  been  one  ;  I  know  he  was 
of  the  second.  Those  gentlemen,  knowing  the  names, 
will  be  able  better  to  tell  you  who  they  were. 

14.865.  Was  the  second  deputation  composed  pretty 
much  of  the  same  gentlemen  as  formed  the  first  ? 
— ^Yes  ;  the  same  gentlemen,  with  a  few  additions. 

14.866.  Who  were  the  additions  that  you  re- 
member ? — That  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  I  only  know  they 
were  more  in  number. 

14.867.  Upon  your  being  solicited  by  them,  either 
St  the  first  or  second  interview  which  they  had  with 
you,  did  you  request  them  to  go  into  particulars  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  constituency  and  the 
chances  of  your  success  ? — I  did. 

14.868.  What  did  you  learn  from  them  with  respect 
to  those  matters  ? — My  first  question  to  them  was, 
that  as  there  had  been  two  Liberal  members  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  I  should  like  to  be  informed 
wliat  it  was  that  gave  them  the  opinion  that  there 
was  an  opening  and  a  fair  chance  for  a  Conservative 
candidate. 

14.869.  What  answer  did  they  make  to  that  ques- 
tion ? — They  showed  me  the  register  and  the  poll- 
book.  No  ;  the  register,  I  think,  of  voters  ;  and  they 
stated  to  me,  upon  my  asking  the  question,  that  a 
very  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  consti- 
tuency of  Gloucester  ;  that  formerly  the  whole  cor- 
poration, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  Liberals, 
and  that  at  the  present  time,  the  time  I  have  men- 
tioned, 1847,  nearly  the  whole  corporation,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  were  Conservatives,  and  they  brought  for- 
ward that  argument  to  prove  the  great  change  of 
feeling  in  the  constituency  of  Gloucester. 

14.870.  W>td~'it  upon  that  change,  and  upon  that 


change  solely,  that  they  founded  their  statement  to 
you  that  you  would  have  a  good  chance  of  success  ? 
— It  was.  I  was  a  long  time  before  I  was  convinced. 
I  had  every  proof  that  they  could  give  mo  as  to  the 
change  which  they  stated  had  taken  place  in  the 
constitucucv. 

14.871.  "ton  tested  them  by  a  variety  of  questions 
upon  the  subject  ? — I  did. 

14.872.  And  the  result  of  your  examination  of 
those  gentlemen  with  reference  to  what  they  bad 
stated  was  a  persuasion  that  you  would  have  a  good 
chance  of  success  in  consequence  of  that  change  of 
opinion  ? — It  was  so. 

14.873.  Was  anything  said  to  you  at  that  time 
^  with  respect  to  the  character  of  any  portion  of  the 
'  constituency  ?— Not  anything. 

14.874.  Did  you  make  inquiry  of  them  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  would  he  necessary  to  resort  to 
comipt  practices  to  ensure  your  return  ? — I  did  not. 
I  did  not  contemplate  such  a  thing.  In  fact  I  may 
say  this,  that  1  believed  Gloucester  to  be  so  pure  that 
I  considered  it  an  honour  and  a  distinction  to  represent 
it  in  Parliament. 

14.875.  No  inquiry  was  made  by  yourself  as  to 
whether  such  practices  would  be  necessary  to  be 
resorted  to  ? — Not  any. 

14.876.  Nor  wa.s  there  any  statement  made  by  them 
to  you  that  any  portion  of  the  constituency  was 
venal  ? — No. 

14.877.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  ? — Quite  so. 

14.878.  Did  any  further  communication  take  place 
between  you  and  the  members  of  the  deputation,  or 
between  you  and  any  other  portion  of  the  consti- 
tuency, prior  to  your  coming  down  and  declaring 
yourself  as  a  candidate  ? — No.  I  think  the  time  that 
I  am  now  referring  to  was  the  time  when  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  stand  on  the  next  vacancy. 

14.879.  Then  you  declared  yourself  as  a  candidate  ? 
— I  declared  myself.  There  was  no  vacancy  at  that 
period. 

14.880.  Was  anything  said  to  you  as  to  the  sum  of 
money  that  would  be  required  to  be  expended  at  the 
election  in  1857  ? — There  was. 

14.881.  What  was  said  upon  that  subject? — I  was 
particularly  desirous  to  know,  after  being  satisfied  as 
to  the  probability  of  success,  what  would  be  the  cost 
of  insuring  that  success ;  and  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Helps, 
who  was  one  of  the  deputation  at  that  time,  on  the 
last  occasion,  upon  my  stating  the  difficulty  which  I 
fancied  would  be  incurred  by  opposing  such  a  man  as 
Admiral  Berkeley,  "  All  I  can  say  to  you.  Sir  Robert, 
"  is  this  : — I  believe,  morally,  that  there  is  as  good  a 
"  chance  of  yonr  success  at  Gloucester  as  any  candi- 
"  date  who  has  stood  for  the  representation,  and  not 
"  only  that,  but  I  believe  at  a  smaller  cost  than 
"  usual."  I  was  not  satisfied  with  that  answer  ;  but 
I  said,  "  Well,  may  I  ask  you  what  is  your  idea  of  a 
"  smaller  cost  ?"  He  said  to  me,  "  I  should  say  be- 
"  tween  500/.  and  600/.  ;  I  should  say  it  would  not 
"  cost  you  more  than  between  500/.  and  600/.  to  be 
"  successful  in  the  city  of  Gloucester." 

14.882.  Did  you  understand  that  that  sum  of  money 
was  the  total  amount  that  would  be  required  to  be 
expended  i  from  the  commencement  of  your  canvass 
until  your  return,  if  you  were  returned  ? — The  total 
amount. 

14.883.  Inclusive  of  every  charge? — Including 
everything. 

14.884.  And  that  I  presume  you  considered  would 
be  the  necessary  expenditure  supposing  the  elect  iou 
were  conducted  upon  purity  principles  ? — Quite  so  ;  I 
told  him  I  did  not  at  all  object  to  such  an  expendi- 
ture. 

14.885.  How  leng  were  you  in  Gloucester  at  the 
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R.  W.  Cardtm. 

12  Get.  1859. 
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^  election  of  1857  ?     I  suppose  you  made  a  personal 

•  Q"'"*"-    canvass  ? — When  the  dissolution  took  place  I  came 

12  Oct  1859     ^own  the  following  day,  and  met  my  constituents  at 

'  the  Bell  Hotel,  and  I  was  very  favourably  received. 

I  may  say  that  everything  1  had  heard  previously 

was  confirmed  by  the  approval  of  that  meeting.   The 

next  morning  1  started  on  my  canvass,  and  1  believe 

I  was  for  10  days  occupied  10  hours  a  day  ;  in  fact,  I 

tu*ed  all  my  canvassers ;  they  were  obliged  to  go 

home  and  get  a  relay.    I  believe  I  called  on  every 

constituent  in  Gloucester. 

14.886.  Did  you  in  the  course  of  your  canvass 
learn  from  any  person  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  bribery  ? — From  no  one  whatever. 

14.887.  Was  it  communicated  to  you  in  any  way 
that  such  a  course  would  be  necessary  ? — Not  at  all. 

•     14,888.  You  were  returned  to  Parliament  in  1857  ? 
— I  was. 

14.889.  And  after  that  there  were  cross  petitions  ? 
— There  were. 

14.890.  They  were  tried  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ? — They  were. 

14.891.  Before  the  petitions  came  on  to  be  heard  in 
the  House,  had  you  received  any  statement  from 
Mr.  Lovegrove  of  the  expenditure  at  your  election  ? 
— I  have  never  had  a  statement  up  to  the  present 
time. 

14.892.  You  have  never  had  a  statement  of  the 
expenditure  in  1857  ? — No. 

i^  14,893.  Have  you  no  reason  to  believe  what  the 

expenditure  was  at  that  election  ? — Do  you  mean 
regarding  the  election  alone  ? 

14.894.  Yes  ;  in  1857  ?•— None  at  all. 

14.895.  Have  you  not  received  any  statement  from 
Mr.  Lovegrove  as  to  the  amount  which  was  stated  to 
the  election  auditor  as  being  the  amount  of  the  elec- 
tion expenses  ? — I  have  had  no  statement. 

14.896.  No  statement  of  any  sort  ? — No  statement 
of  any  sort.  I  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  my  agent, 
and  I  never  asked  him  for  any  account. 

14.897.  What  payments  have  you  made  to  Mr. 
Lovegrove  in  respect  of  the  election  of  1857  ? — The 
total  amount  paid  in  the  election  of  1857  was  4,115/. 
13«.   You  ask  me  payments  f 

14.898.  Yes  ;  I  ask  you  pavments.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  1857.    4,1 15/.  13».?— Yes. 

14,899-.  That  is  the  gi-oss  total.  I  suppose  that  is 
the  amount  which  you  paid,  not  only  for  the  election 
but  for  the  petition  ? — It  is  all  my  expenses  at  Glou- 
cester in  the  year  1857.  , 

14.900.  All  the  expenses  connected  with  Glou- 
cester in  1857  ?— Yes. 

14.901.  (Mr.fVelford.)  Including  the  petition  ? — 
Including  the  election  and  two  petitions. 

14.902.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  make  that  pay- 
ment in  one  gross  sum  or  in  different  sums  ? — In 
different  sums  as  Mr.  Lovegrove  required  them. 

14.903.  Can  you  tell  me  the  dates  of  those  pay- 
ments ?— I  can.  The  26th  of  March,  300/. ;  that  pay- 
ment was  made  on  account  of  the  preliminary  ex- 
penses, and  I  thought  it  a  fair  part  of  the  500/.  which 
the  election  was  to  cost  me. 

14.904.  When  was  it  that  you  came-  to  Gloucester 
on  your  canvass  first  ? — I  do  not  know  when  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  was ;  it  was  almost  imme- 
diately on  the  dissolution  of  Parliament ;  I  came 
down  on  the  following  day,  I  think,  and  had  a  meet- 
ing at  Gloucester,  and  the  next  day  I  began  my 
canvass. 

14.905.  Would  the  circumstance  of  your  finding  that 
the  26th  March  was  the  day  on  which  you  paid  300/. 
afford  you  any  information  as  to  when  you  came  to 
Gloucester  ? — ^No,  it  would  not  ;  but  I  was  engaged  ten 
days,  and  I  suppose  the  ten  days  expired  pretty  nearly 
on  the  28th  of  March  ;  therefore  it  would  bring  me 
somewhere  about  the  16th  or  18th  of  March,  because 
I  went  up  on  the  Saturday  and  came  down  on  the 
Monday.  I  may  say  the  first  payment  was  not  asked 
for  at  all ;  it  must  have  been  about  the  16th  of 
March,  I  think.  I  believe  I  volunteered  it  to  Mr.  Love- 
grove saying,  "  Yon  must  have  some  payments  to  make 


"  out  of  pocket,  I  had  better  let  you  have  a  cheque." 
He  said,  "I  have  no  objection;"  and  I  wrote  him  a 
cheque  for  300/. 

14.906.  When  was  the  next  payment  ?— The  15th 
of  May,  200/.;  25th  July,  300/.;  15th  August,  1,000/.; 
then  on  the  same  date,  200/.;  but  that  sum  it  appears 
was  given  to  Mr.  Bernard,  I  see  by  the  cheque.  I 
was  not  aware  of  the  circumstance  till  I  saw  the 
cheque. 

14.907.  That  was  your  own  cheque  for  200/.  ? — 
Yes. 

14.908.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Dra\ni  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Bernard  ? — Yes. 

14.909.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  When  was  the  next?— 
The  next  was  20th  August,  924/.  18*. ;  the  first  of 
October,  40/.  15».  ;  and  some  time  in  December, 
1,150/. ;  that  you  will  find  makes  a  total  of  4,115/.  13*. 

14.910.  With  the  exception  of  the:  first  300/.,  you 
made  the  other  payments  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  as  he 
required  them  ?— As  he  required  them. 

14.911.  Did  you  never  ask  him  what  those  pay- 
ments were  for  ? — No.  I  imagined  they  were  payments 
on  account  of  the  expenses. 

14.912.  Did  you  never  ask  him  for  any  bill  of 
costs  ?— No,  I  never  did. 

14.913.  And  never  received  one  ? — ^And  never 
received  one. 

14.914.  Did  you  ever  ask  him  for  any  cash  ac- 
count ? — No,  I  never  did. 

14.915.  Did  you  ever  ask  him  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  monies  that  were  required  for  the  election 
proper  and  the  monies  which  were  required  for  the 
petition  ? — I  never  did. 

14.916.  If  Mr.  Lovegrove  had  requested  further 
payments  from  you  with  regard  to  the  election  of 
1857,'  would  you  have  made  them  in  the  same 
manner  ? — I  have  no  doubt  I  should. 

14.917.  Without  inquiry  ?— I  have  no  doubt  I 
should,  unless  it  had  come  to  some  very  excessive 
amount,  and  then  I  might  have  requested  to  know 
something  about  it. 

14.918.  With  regard  to  the  cheque  for  200/.  which 
was  drawn  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bernard,  what  explana- 
tion are  you  able  to  give  respecting  it  ?— I  really  was 
not  aware  of  it,  until,  looking  over  my  cheques,  the 
other  day,  to  see  the  payments,  I  saw  a  cheque  to 
Mr.  Bernard.  I  suppose  he  stated  that  he  had  paid  it, 
or  something  or  other.     He  will  be  able  to'  explain  it. 

14.919.  You  mean  until  you  were  looking  over 
your  cheques  the  other  day  you  were  not  aware  you 
had  paid  a  cheque  for  200/.  to  Mr.  Bernard  ? — Not 
at  all. 

14.920.  {Mr.  Welford.)  T\\eii  you  supposed  the 
whole  amount  was  paid  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — No,  I 
must  have  paid  the  200/.  to  Mr.  Bernard  himself, 
I  suppose.  I  see  in  my  cheque-l)Ook:  "  Paid  J.  Ber- 
nard ;"  which  is  distinguished  from  nil  other  cheques 
that  have  been  drawn. 

14.921.  {Mr.  Faw^Aon.)  Do  you  remember  whether 
that  cheque  w»8  drawn  in  consequence  of  any  com- 
munication made  to  you  by  Mr.  Bernard  ? — I  should 
think  he  must  have  made  a  communication  to  me. 

14.922.  Are  you  sure  that  a  communication  came 
either  from  Mr.  Bernard  or  from  Mr.  Lovegrove  ?— 
I  should  say  from  Mr.  Bernard,  as  the  cheque  was 
paid  to  Mr.  Bernard.  I  see  the  cheque  was:  "Pay 
bank."  I  think  I  must  have  gone  and  got  the  200/., 
and  give6  it  to  Mr.  Bernard  in  cash.  It  did  not  pass 
through  a  banker. 

14.923.  Is  Mr.  Bernard  a  friend  of  yours  ? — He  is. 

14.924.  Did  he  accompany  you  to  Gloucester  in 
the  election  of  1857  ?— He  did. 

14.925.  Was  he  with  you  here  during  your  canvass 
in  1857  ? — He  was  ;  he  occasionally  went  out ;  he 
was  not  with  me  all  the  time  ;  but  he  was  constantly 
with  me. 

14.926.  What  part  did  Mr.  Bernard  take  when  hc 
was  with  you  ? — Merely  walking  with  me  as  a 
friend. 

14.927.  Simply  walking  with  you  ? — ^Tea. 
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14.928.  Did  you  discnss  with  him  jonr  chances  of 
succesa  ? — I  doresaj  I  did. 

14.929.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  relat- 
ing to  money  matters  ? — ^None  whatever.  I  brought 
him  down  here  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  companion 
at  the  "  Boll "  in  the  morning  and  evening  when  I 
was  not  canvassing.  I  had  no  other  motive  in  bring- 
ing him  down  here. 

14.930.  You  are  quite  sure  you  did  not  give 
Mr.  Lovegrove,  or  any  one  in  your  interest,  to  under- 
stand that  if  any  communications  were  to  be  made  of 
a  private  nature  they  should  be  made  to  Mr.  Bernard? 
— -C'ertainly  not.  I  did  not  consider  that  he  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  election  at  all,  except  as  my 
friend  to  be  with  me. 

14.931.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  fact  of  the 
payment  of  200^.  to  Mr.  Bernard  induced  you  to 
make  any  inquiry  as  to  the  object  for  which  it  was 
given  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  that  cheque  at  all, 
except  that  I  saw  it  in  my  cheque  book.  Mr.  Ber- 
nard, I  daresay,  can  tell  you  what  was  the  cause  of 
his  asking  me  for  it. 

14.932.  But  you  yourself  do  not  remember  to  have 
had  any  communication  at  all  with  Mr.  Bemai-d  from 
first  to  last  with  respect  to  the  object  for  which  he 
required  that  200/.  ? — Quite  so ;  in  fact  if  I  had 
been  asked  a  few  days  ago  whether  I  had  ever  given 
Mr.  Bernard  anything  I  should  have  declared  no. 

14.933.  Were  you  of  opinion,  after  the  payment  of 
these  various  sums  to  Mr.  Lovegrove,  that  your 
election  in  1857  had  been  a  pure  election  ? — ^I  did 
think  so,  and  not  only  did  I  think  so,  but  I  solemnly 
declare  that  I  thought  so,  till  the  time  when  I  heard 
of  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Lovegrove  gave  here  a 
few  days  ago.  I  am  sure  that  no  man  in  Gloucester 
was  mdre  astonished  at  the  revelations  which  were 
made  in  Gloucester  thau  I  was  when  I  read  it. 

14.934.  I  have  been  confining  your  attention 
hitherto  to  the  election  of  1857  ? — I  understand  that. 

14.935.  Now,  as  to  the  election  of  1859;  when  did 
you  come  to  Gloucester  to  canvass  in  1859  ? — I  should 
think  a  day  or  two  after  the  diRsolution.  I  do  not 
think  I  lost  any  time  after  the  dissolution. 

14.936.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  April  ? — In  the 
early  part  of  April.  I  do  not  know  what  the  date  of 
the  dissolution  was. 

14.937.  Did  you  canvass  again  then  ? — With  some 
intermissions,  I  canvassed  up  to  the  time  of  the 
polling,  and  pursued  the  same  course  at  the  second 
election  as  I  did  at  the  first. 

14.938.  Had  you  any  reason  to  believe,  from  either 
what  you  saw,  or  what  was  stated  to  you  when  you 
were  in  Gloucester  iu  1859,  that  your  popularity  had 
diminished  here  ? — Not  the  slightest ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  believed  that  it  had  increased. 

14.939.  Did  you  look  upon  yourself  in  1859  as  the 
popular  candidate  ? — Well,  I  did ;  I  should  say,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Price.  I  was  elected  in  1857, 
and  did  not  feel  that  I  had  done  anything  to  justify 
any  change  in  opinion  iu  my  constituents  in  the  two 
years  I  had  represented  them  in  Parliament;  and 
therefore  I  had  a  right  to  feel,  having  done  nothing 
to  justify  any  change,  that  they  had  the  same  feeling 
towards  me  as  they  had  in  1857. 

14.940.  Had  you  any  conversation  before  you  com- 
menced your  canvass  in  1859  with  Mr.  Lovegrove,  or 
with  any  one  else,  in  respect  to  the  expenditure  of 
money  ? — ^No,  not  at  all.  You  mean  previous  to  the 
election  ? 

14.941.  With  respect  to  your  expenditure  iu  1859, 
in  the  coming  contest  ? — No,  none  at  all. 

14.942.  Did  you  make  any  reference  to  the  expen- 
diture of  1857,  and  suggest  that  it  would  be  necessary 
that  less  money  should  be  spent  in  1859  than  had 
been  spent  in  1857  ? — Not  at  all.  I  did  not  consider 
the  expenditure  iu  1857  very  large,  considering  there 
were  two  petitions.  I  knew  what  petitions  were,  and 
I. did  not  see  anything  to  justify  any  suspicion  of 
anything  wrong. 

14.943.  You  do  not  seem  to  have  distinguished  at 
»ll,  or  to  have  requested  any  explanation  of  the  sums 


that  were  expended  upon  the  election  and  upon  the  ^  y^  Carden. 
petition  in  1857  ? — ^No.  ,  1 

14.944.  You  therefore  are  unable  to  state  what  the  is  Oct.  18S9. 
amount  was  that  really  was  spent  upon  the  election  — — _-. 
in  1857  ? — No ;  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.    I  took 

the  auditor's  report,  and  I  really  was  innocent  enough 
to  suppose  that  that  was  the  expenditure.  ' 

14.945.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  not  seen  any 
statement  whatever  ? — I  saw  the  auditor's  report 
advertised  in  the  local  papers  here  ;  I  saw  that. 

14.946.  You  saw  the  published  returns  made  by 
your  election  agent  to  the  election  auditor  ? — Yes ; 
and  I  supposed  that  that  really  was  the  expenditure. 
I  4o  not  know  what  an  election  auditor  means.  I 
understood  that  that  was  the  intention;  to  limit  the 
expenses  to  a  certain  amount. 

14.947.  "I  thought  that  the'  amount  returned  to 
"  the  election  auditor  was  the  true  amount  expended 
"  on  my  election."  Is  that  what  you  say  ? — Yes  ;  I 
thought  that  it  was  the  true  amount  expended  on  my 
election. 

14.948.  Then  you  put  down  the  balance  between 
that  amount  and  the  4,115/.  to  the  account  of  the 
election  petition  ? — Yes  ;  I  never  took  one  from  the 
other.  1  do  not  know  what  the  election  petition  even 
was  at  the  present  time.  I  mean  I  do  not  know  what 
the  auditor's  report  was.  1  remember  reading  it  at 
the  time,  but  I  have  not  the  least  idea  what  it  was. 

14.949.  Yotf  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
impose  any  restrictions  on  your  election  agent  when 
you  came  to  Gloucester  at  the  last  election  with 
regard  to  the  expenditure  of  money  ? — Not  at  all ; 
I  never  mentioned  anything  about  money,  that  I 
am  aware  of.  I  may  have  said,  "You  must  not 
"  make  this  more  expensive  than  you  can  help,"  or 
something  of  that  kind  ;  a  natural  instruction  to  an 
agent.  I  do  not  remember  saying  so,  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  I  did  say  so. 

14.950.  Did  you  teU  Mr.  Lovegrove  that  he  might 
be  liberal  ? — ^I  said,  "  Pay  everybody  liberally ;  every- 
thing that  is  legal ;  pay  everybody  liberally." 

14.951.  You  did  say,  "  Everything  that  is  legal," 
did  you  ? — ^I  would  not  swear  that  I  said  "  legal ; "  but 
I  said,  "Pay  everyoody  who  renders  me  a  service 
liberally." 

14.952.  But  you  are  not  certain  that  you  coupled 
that  expression  with  the  reservation  that  the  ex- 
penses should  be  legal  ? — ^I  cannot  really  say  ;  it  is 
two  and  a  half  years  ago,  and  I  do  not  recollect 
exactly  the  conversation  that  occurred. 

14.953.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  last  election  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  I  made  use  of  the  word ;  I  cer- 
tunly  intended  it. 

14.954.  Did  you  take  any  trouble  wha^^^i^  ^ 
inquire  whether  or  not  your  election  had  been  con- 
ducted upon  the  foundation  of  legal  expenditure  ? — 
Are  you  alluding  to  1857  or  1859  ? 

14.955.  1857  ? — I  never  had  any  reason  to  doubt 
it.  I  had  not  a  doubt  on  jny  own  mind,  and  therefore 
I  could  not  have  raised  it;  iu  fact  I  had  a  better 
opinion  of  the  people  of  Gloucester  than  to  imagine 
it. 

14.956.  Was  it  intimated  to  you  iu  the  course  of 
your  canvass  that  the  returns  that  were  made  were 
not  favourable  ? — ^At  the  last  election  ? 

14.957.  At  the  last  election  ? — ^At  first  they  were 
not  favourable ;  they  came  in  very  slowly  ;  but  after- 
wards I  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  The  result 
of  the  promises  which  I  had  received  justified  a  sup- 
position that  I  should  still  be  returned  iu  1859. 
Looking  over  carefuUy,  with  my  agent,  the  promises 
made  iu  1859,  I  found  I  had  16  more  promises  iu 
1859  than  I  had  in  1857,  when  I  was  33  at  the  head 
of  the  poll ;  and  on  the  day  of  nomination,  as  all  those 
who  in  1857  had  promised  me  had  faithfully  per- 
formed their  promises,  I  believed  that  the  same  result 
would  have  accrued  in  the  year  1859. 

14.958.  You  say  that  the  returns  were  at  first  not 
favourable  ? — ^No,  I  did  not  say  that.  They  came  in 
slowly ;  the  promises  were  slow. 

14.959.  I  thought  you  said  the  returns  at  fii-st  were 
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not  fsvoarable  ? — No.  They  were  not  tmfkvoarable ; 
that  is  to  say,  thev  would  give  no  promiBes ;  they  did 
not  say  they  would  vote  againet  me,  and  in  favour  of 
the  others ;  but  the  returns  as  to  what  they  inteiided 
to  do  came  in  slowly  ;  in  fact  -  they  hardly  knew  at 
that  time  who  the  candidates  might  be.  • 

14.960.  But  afterwards  the  promises  came  in  more 
rapidly  ? — More  rapidly,  and  ended  in  the  promises 
of  16  more  than  I  had  at  the  previous  election. 

14.961.  About  what  time  in  your  canvass  was  it 
that  an  alteration  took  place  in  the  character  of  the 
returns  ? — I  really  can  hardly  tell  you ;  that  is  more 
for  my  agent  to  tell  you.     I  did  not  have  them  daily. 

14.962.  Just  give  us  your  opinion  as  far  as  you  can 
upon  the  subject  ? — I  could  not  give  you  any  opinion. 
I  know  very  well  that  I  had  to  call  two  or  three  times 
upon  parties,  and  at  first  they  would  not  give  any 
answer  as  to  what  they  intended  to  do. 

14.963.  Would  you  say  that  after  the  first  eight  or 
nine  days  you  found  a  change  ? — I  really  cannot  tell 
you  at  what  time  the  change  took  place.  I  only  took 
the  result  when  the  canvass  had  finished. 

14.964.  Were  you  informed  that  Mr.  Bernard  had 
been  at  Gloucester  in  1859  ? — Not  at  all. 

14.965.  You  were  not  at  all  informed  of  it  ? — ^No,  I 
was  not.  I  should  have  thought  if  he  had  been  here 
he  would  have  called  upon  me. 

14.966.  You  do  not  remember  Mr.  Lovegrove 
telling  you  that  Mr.  Bernard  had  come  to  Gloucester, 
and  that  he  (Mr.  Lovegrove)  had  had  an  interview 
with  him  ? — After  the  election,  I  think. 

14.967.  I  am  speaking  now  of  during  the  election. 
Do  you  remember  Mr.  Lovegrove  telling  you  during 
the  election  that  Mr.  Bernard  had  beeii  at  Gloucester, 
and  that  he  had  had  an  intei'view  with  him  ? — I  do 
not  remember  the  circumstance,  but  he  might  have 
done  so. 

14.968.  Do  you  remember  expressing  surprise  to 
Mr.  Lovegrove,  on  receiving  a  communication  of  that 
sort,  that  Mr.  Bernard  had  not  come  to  see  you  ? — I 
do  not  remember  that ;  but  it  is  very  likely  that  if  he 
had  told  me  I  should  have  expressed  surprise. 

14.969.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Do  you  recollect  that 
taking  place  some  time  after  the  election  ? — I  think 
it  was  communicated  to  me. 

14.970.  You  think  it  was? — Yes;  but  I  do  not 
know  when. 

14.971.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  soon  afterwards  was 
it  that  you  heard  that  Mr.  Bernard  had  been  here  ? 
— I  cannot  tell  you  the  time  at  all. 

14.972.  You  cannot  say  how  soon  afler  the  elec- 
tion ? — No.  I  cannot  say  even  whether  it  was  before 
or  after  the  election  ;  I  really  have  no  recollection 
at  all. 

14.973.  Have  you  no  recollection  of  hearing  that 
Mr.  Bernai-d  had  been  here  ? — ^No.  I  think  I  heard 
he  had  been  here,  but  I  do  not  know  at  what  period 
I  heard  it,  whether  at  the  election  or  after  the  elec- 
tion. 

14.974.  You  cannot  fis  the  date  when  you  heard 
of  Mr.  Bernard  having  been  here  ? — No. 

14.975.  Did  you  recei'e  any  communication  from 
any  one  before  the  last  election,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  bribery  in  order  to  insure  your 
return  ? — Certainly  not. 

14.976.  Before  you  came  down  to  Gloucester  in 
1859,  had  you  any  communication  with  Mr.  Bernard? 
— None  at  all. 

14.977.  Did  you  give  him  any  instructions  what- 
ever to  come  to  Gloucester  ? — Certainly  not. 

14.978.  Did  you  give  him  no  instructions  to  make 
any  inquiry  respecting  your  prospects  of  success  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

14.979.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  had  no 
conversation  with  Mr.  Bernard  of  any  sort  before  the 
election,  respecting  the  election  at  Gloucester  ? — ^It  is 
very  likely,  as  a  ftiend,  I  might  hftv«  said,  "  I  am 
going  down  to  Gloucester,"  or  something  of  that  sort, 
but  nothing  with  reference  to  instructions.  I  may 
have  had  a  mere  casual  conversation  with  him,  but 


I  do  not  know  that  I  had.     It  is  not  an  unusual  thing 
for  two  friends  to  talk  over  matters  of  that  sort. 

14.980.  If  anything  did  take  place  between  you 
and  Mr.  Bernard,  it  was  of  »  casual  nature,  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  ? — Quite  so. 

14.981.  Nothing  took  place  from  which  he  might 
infer  that  it  was  your  wish  that  he  should  come  to 
Gloucester  to  make  inquiry  as  to  any  money  that 
might  be  required  ? — Certainly  not. 

14.982.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  Mr.  Ber- 
nard did  advance  a  sum  of  500/.  during  the  progress 
of  the  election  ? — I  was  aware  of  it  afterwards. 

14.983.  When  did  you  first  become  aware  of  it  ? 
— It  was  between  the  second  and  the  seventh  or  eighth 
of  May;  I  cannot  tell  the  date ;  it  was  somewhere 
about  that  date.  I  think  he  came  to  condole  witli 
me  upon  my  defeat. 

14.984.  Was  it  upon  that  occasion  that  he  told  you 
he  had  paid  SOW.  for  you  ? — ^It  was  upon  that  occasion; 
that  is  to  say,  I  got  it  out  of  him  in  fact;  he  did  not 
volunteer  it ;  there  was  some  hesitation  about  it. 

14.985.  How  came  you  to  get  it  out  of  him  ? — He 
said  something  about  expenses.  I  said,  "  What  do  yioa 
"  mean  about  expenses  i "  He  said  "  Oh,  nothing." 
I  said,  "  Yes;  you  said  something  suflScient  to  induce 
"  me  to  ask  more  ;"  and  then  he  told  me  that  he  had 
taken  five  hundred  pounds  on  his  own  responsibility, 
at  which  I  was  extremely  disgusted. 

14.986.  What  did  he  say  about  expenses  ? — I  was 
talking  of  the  money  which  Mr.  Lovegrove  had 
asked  me  for.  There  was  a  question  of  675/.  I  think. 
I  do  not  know  how  the  conversation  arose,  but  he 
did  not  volunteer ;  he  did  not  come  to  me  for  the 
money,  but  I  found  out  he  had  paid  500/. 

14.987.  You  were  talking  to  him  about  money  that 
Mr.  Lovegrove  had  asked  for;  is  that  so  ? — Yes.  I  do 
not  know  how  the  conversation  arose,  really. 

14.988.  When  you  mentioned  the  sum  that 
Mr.  Lovegrove  had  asked  for,  did  he  then  make 
a  statement  with  regard  to  any  further  expenditure  ? 
— No.  He  said,  "  All  I  can  say  is,  I  have  deposited 
"  500/.;"  or,  «»I  have  given  500/.  at  Gloucester  ;"  or, 
"  I  have  spent  500/.;"  or  something  of  that  kind. 

14.989.  You  said  you  had  been  asked  for  money 
by  Mr.  Lovegrove — 600/.  and  odd, — and  he  said,  "I 
"  have  spent  500/.;"  would  that  l)e  it  ? — Yes;  it  was 
something  of  that  kind.  However,  he  intimated  to  me 
that  he  had  given  somebody  in  Gloucester  500/. ;  he 
did  not  say  who.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  date  of 
that  conversation  at  all. 

14.990.  Had  you  some  difficulty  in  getting  that  out 
of  him  ? — He  was  reluctant  to  mention  it.  I  believe  he 
knew  it  would  offend  me ;  he  appeai-ed  very  reluctant, 
at  all  events,  at  that  time  to  let  -me  know  anything 
about-it.     He  knew  my  wishes. 

14.991.  Did  you  understand  anything  from  him  as 
to  what  that  money  was  wanted  for  ? — Not  at  all. 

14.992.  Was  he  ignorant  of  the  purpose  for  which 
that  money  was  wanted  ? — ^I  cannot  tell  you. 

14.993.  He  did  not  express  any  opinion  as  to  the 
way  in  which  it  had  been  expended  ? — Not  at  all. 

14.994.  Were  you  not  then  of  opinion  that  there 
had  been  improper  practices  at  the  last  election  ?^ 
No.  I  thought  there  had  been  a  very  improper  ex- 
penditure somewhere,  but  I  did  not  know  how. 

14.995.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  inquire  of 
Mr.  Bernard  if  he  knew  what  it  was  wanted  for  ? — 
I  did  not.    - 

14.996.  {Mr.  Vaughan.')  Mr.  Bernard  made  no 
statement  to  you  about  it,  and  you  put  no  question  to 
him  upon  the  subject  ? — ^Not  at  all,  except  expressing 
my  indignation  at  his  doing  such  a  thing  for  me 
without  my  knowledge. 

14.997.  Did  he  say  to  whom  he  paid  the  money  ? 
— I  do  not  think  he  did.  I  think  he  said  he  sent  it 
to  Gloucester. 

14.998.  Did  be  not  tell  you  that  application  had 
been  made  to  him  for  the  money  ? — I  do  not  think 
he  did. 

14.999.  Did  you  not  consider  it  a  very  extraordi- 
nary  thing,   tiiat,  you   being  in  Gloucester,  500/. 
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should  be  sent  dowa  to  Gtoiteefiter  without  your 
knowledge  ? — If  I  had  known  it  when  I  was  in 
Gloucester  I  should. 

15.000.  But  afterwards  ? — ^I  thon^t  ita  verj-  in*- 
proper  mode  of  payment,  certainly. 

15.001.  Did  it  not  suggest  to  your  mind  that  that 
money  must  have  been  expended  in  illegal  practices? 
—No. 

15.002.  It  did  not  ?— No.  I  oould  not  tell  what  it 
was  spent  in.  I  thought  it  was  a  very  lavish  expen- 
diture; but  whether  the  professional  gentlemen  got 
it  or  the  voters  got  it,  or  who  got  it,  I  could  not  tell. 

t  was  a  very  improper  expenditure  ;  I  knew  that, 
nd  I  told  him  so  at  the  time. 

15.003.  You  told  Mr.  Bernard  so  ? — Yes. 

15.004.  What  is  the  amount  you  paid  Mr.  Love- 
grove  in  respect  of  the  last  election  ? — ^Am  I  to 
include  that  500/.  ? 

15.005.  Give  us  the  dates  of  the  various  payments? 
— April  25th,  500/.;  and  some  time  in  the  early  part 
of  May  I  gave  Mr.  Bernard  500/.,  which  I  presume 
is  to  be  accounted  for  as  the  expenditure  at  Glouces- 
ter ;  then  on  the  Uth  of  May,  676/. 

15.006.  To  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  was 
the  11th  of  May  ;  on  the  Ist  of  July,  70/.  15«,  6d.; 
on  the  13th  of  July,  400/.;  August  2d,  400/.;  which 
makes,  I  think,  2,545/.  1 5s.  6d.,  including  the  500/. 
to  Mr.  Bernard. 

15.007.  I  may  as  well  ask  you  whether  any  in- 
timation was  given  to  you  by  Mr.  Lov^frove  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  those  different  sums  were  ex- 
pended ? — Not  at  all. 

15.008.  He  did  not  distinguish  between  the  elec- 
tion expenses  and  the  expenses  of  the  petition  ? 

— ^No,  not  at  all. 

15.009.  So  far  as  you  knew  the  whole  of  that 
money  might  have  been  expended  for  the  election  ? — 
The  election  and  petition. 

15.010.  Yon  did  not  ask  him  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  ? — ^No.  ,  It  might  have  been  all  the  petition, 
or  all  the  election,  for  what  I  knew. 

15.011.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  As  to  that  70/.  15«.  6d. 
on  the  1st  of  July,  had  that  anything  to  do  with  the 
election  ? — ^I  do  not  not  know.*  It  was  paid  to  Mr. 
Lovegrove.  Mr.  Lovegrove  will  state  what  it  was 
for.  I  think  it  was  for  a  subscription  to  some  charity 
in  the  place.  I  have  some  little  reoollection  of  it, 
but  Mr.  Lovegrove  can  tell  you. 

15.012.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  seem  to  have  paid 
on  the  25th  April  500/.  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  ?— Yes. 

15.013.  You  having  paid  that  sum  of  500/.  on  the 
25th  April,  did  it  not  appear  to  you  extraordinary 
that  there  was  a  further  sum  of  500/.  which  you 
were  to  pay  to  Mr.  Bernard  in  consequence  of  an 
advance  made  by  him  during  your  canvass  ? — It  did. 

15.014.  Did  not  that  circumstance  cause  you  to 
suspect  that  the  money  must  have  been  expended  in 
illegal  practices  ? — I  felt  it  was  very  improperly  ex- 
pended. 

15.015.  Did  you  make  no  inquiry  of  Mr.  Lov^yove 
upon  the  subject  ? — ^I  did  not.    I  may  say,  with  re- 

.gard  to  all  those  sums,  that  my  impression  is  that  the 
two  four  hundreds  were  more  in  relation  to  the  pe- 
tition ;  from  the  date  I  think  it  must  have  been  so. 

15.016.  We  have  it  from  Mr.  Lovegrove  that  those 
two  sums  of  400/.  were  devoted  to  the  petition  ;  but 
your  suspicion  was  not  at  all  excited  by  the  revela- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Bernard  to  yourself  about  the 
500/.? — My  suspicions  were  that  some  very  lavish 
expenditure  had  been  made. 

15.017.  Did  you  not  suspect  that  bribery  had  been 
practised  ? — I  did  not.  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose, 
from  the  previous  election,  that  there  was  any  neces- 
sity for  bribery  to  gain  my  election. 

15.018.  Did  you  not  look  upon  this  mysterious 
advance  of  500/.  by  Mr.  Bernard,  your  friend, .  (you 
being  in  Gloucester,)  as  a  most  extraoirdinary  circum- 
stance, and  did  you  not  make  iaquiry  ?-rNo,  I  did 
not  make  any  inquiry.  I  thought  it  a  very  suspicious 
circumstance,  and  a  very  lavish  and  unwarrantable 
expenditure  of  money; 


15,019^  And  that  being  your  opinion,  you  made  no  ^  wCardat 

inquiry  of  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — No.     When  I  was  pay-      '    J 

ing   the  .675/.   I  expostulated  with   Mr.  Lovegrove    12  Oct  1859. 
upon  the  extra  expenses.  

1^020.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  expostula- 
tion ? — I  said,  "  This  is  more  money  tlian  ought  to 
"  have  been  spent." 

15.021.  What  did  Mr.  Lovegrovt'  say  ? — He  said 
it  was  a  very  expensive  election  ;  that  there  were  a 
great  many  people  employed.  I  believe  every  pro- 
fessional man  in  Gloucester  was  employed  on  one 
side  or  the  other. 

15.022.  You  having  expostulated,  and  Mr.  Love- 
'' grove  having  given  you  that  explanation,  you  were 

satisfied  with  it  ? — ^Yes.    I  believe  I  refused,  first  of 
all,  and  said  I  would  not  pay  it. 

15.023.  Have  you  any  knowledge  what  the  ex- 
penses of  your  last  election  here  amounted  to  ? — I 
have  no  knowledge  whatever.  I  see  three  sums  here 
of  600/.,  500/.,  and  675/.;  that  is  all  the  knowledge  I 
have.  I  have  read  in  Mr.  Lovegrove's  examination 
that  all  the  bills  are  not  paid,  which  I  am  very  sorry 
to  hear.     . 

15.024.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  learn  that  the 
expenses  of  the  election  amounted  to  something  more 
than  1,000/.  beyond  what  you  have  paid  ? — It  would 
surprise  me  very  much  indeed. 

15.025.  I  mean  as  to  the  election  pi-oper  ? — It 
would  surprise  me  very  much. 

16.026.  Probably  rfter  the  disclosures  that  have 
been  made  here  you  are  no  longer  of  opinion  that 
your  last  election  was  a  pure  one  ? — I  think  not. 

15.027.  Until  the  disclosures  that  have  lieen  made 
before  us,  were  you  really  of  opinion  that  no  bribery 
of  any  sort  had  been  committed  here  on  your  part  ? 
— 1  had  no  suspicion  with  regard  to  the  election  of 
1857. 

15.028.  I  am  speaking  of  the  election  of  1859  ? — In 
1869,  with  these  large  expenditures  I  did  think,  as  I 
have  said  before,  that  there  were  extra  expenses  that 
were  unwarranted  ;  but  I  could  not  say  that  any  one 
man  was  bribed. 

15.029.  You  are  not  asked  at  all  whether  you  could 
say  that  any  one  man  was  bribed  ? — But  my  saying 
there  was  an  improper  and  lavish  expenditure  of 
money  would  bring  me  to  the  fact  that  money  was 
paid  to  somebody  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  paid 
to.  I  have  no  doubt  now,  from  what  has  been  re- 
vealed here,  that  money  was  spent  in  bribery  ;  not  the 
slightest. 

15.030.  I  suppose  there  is  no  person  in  this  Court 
who  would  have  any  doubt  about  it  ? — I  am  afraid 
there  are  too  many  recipients  of  it  in  the  Court. 

15.031.  Have  you  received  any  statement  at  all 
from  Mr.  Lovegrove,  either  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  last  election,  or  with  regard  to  the 
expenses  of  the  petition  ? — None  at  all. 

15.032.  Then  you  paid  these  various  sums  on 
account  as  Mr.  Lovegrove  asked  for  them  ? — I  have 
been  a  great  deal  too  good  natured.  I  wish  I  had 
had  in  1857  a  statement  of  what  then  took  place.  If 
I  had  I  never  would  have  been  a  candidate  in  1859,  . 
I  pledge  my  word  to  you.  I  wish  I  had  not  had  so 
much  confidence  iu  Mr.  Lovegrove.  If  I  luid  had  an 
account  of  my  expenditure  in  1857  I  most  solemnly 
say  I  would' not  have  been  a  candidate  under  those 
circumstances  in  1859.  - 

15.033.  Were  you  given  to  understand  that  durin" 
any  of  the  elections  it  was  the  practice  in  Gloucester 
to  employ  a  great  number  of  persons  as  mess<°ngers  ? 
— No,  I  really  was  not.  I  saw  a  great  many  people. 
I  was  once  or  twice  in  the  committee-room.  I  saw  n 
great  many  people  there  ;  but  I  never  made  any  in- 

,  quiry  as  to  expenses,  or  messengers  or  anything  else; 
I  left  that  entirely  to  my  agent. 

15.034.  Did  yon  not  Iwor  in  the  course  of  the 
canvass,  or  while  you  were  here  in  Gloucester,  that 
it  was  the  practice  to  employ  a  large  number  of  voters 
as  messengers  ? — No  ;,I  was  not  aware  of  it.  I  believe 
the  last  election  would  have  been  considerably  purer 
than  it  was  if  it  had  not  been  that  inducements  were 
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held  out  that  a  gentleman  was  coming  who  was 
determined  to  win  the  election  at  any  cost.  That 
raised  the  expectations  of  the  unfortunate  voters  of 
receiving  money,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
it  induced  a  great  many  voters  who  had  promised  me, 
and  who  would  have  fulfilled  their  pledges  to  give  me 
their  votes,  to  vote  on)  the  other  side.  I  had  120 
promises  which  had  been  faithfully  and  honestly 
performed,  as  I  believed,  in  1857,  but  which  were 
broken,  and  they  voted  for  the  other  two  parties. 
That  120  turned  the  scale  by  240  votes  ;  and  that 
proved  that  my  calculation  was  correct,  namely,  that  if 
all  those  who  had  promised  had  performed  their 
promises  there  would  have  been  16  more  than  the 
33,  my  majority  in  1857,  making  49  votes;  the  120 
just  made  the  majority  which  my  opponents  obtained. 

15.035.  lu  making  that  calculation  you  probably 
did  not  take  into  your  consideration  that  some  of 
those  voters  upon  whom  you  relied  in  1859,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  voted  for  you  in  1857,  voted 
for  you  in  1857  because  they  had  received  bribes  ? — 
I  was  not  at  all  aware  of  it,  or  I  should  not  have 
relied  upon  them.  If  a  man  would  take  a  bribe  to 
vote  for  me  to-day  I  would  never  take  his  promise  to 
vote  for  me  the  day  after. 

15.036.  To  what  extent  bribery  was  committed  in 
1857  you  cannot  state,  but  we  have  it  in  evidence 
already  that  there  were  persons  bribed  to  vote  for 
you  in  1857  ? — I  heard  of  it,  from  the  examination  of 
the  witnesses.  That  was  the  first  time  I  had  any  inti- 
mation  of  anything  of  the  kind  having  occurred. 

15.037.  Have  you  seen  the  account  rendered  to  the 
election  auditor  of  the  expenses  of  the  last  election  ? 
— I  have  not  read  ov.t  the  account.  I  have  seen  the 
total  in  the  ChronicU-.  * 

15.038.  Was  not  1,021/.  10».  lid.  a  "considerably 
larger  return  than  was  made  by  the  auditor  in  1857  ? 
—Yes. 

1 5.039.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  of  Mr.  Lovegrove 
about  it  ? — Not  the  slightest.  I  hope  he  will  honestly 
account  for  it  all ;  I  dare  say  he  will.  As  I  said 
before,  I  had  implicit  confidence  in  my  agent. 

15.040.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  confidence 
you  reposed  in  Mr.  Lovegrove  with  regard  to  the 
mode  in  which  he  would  conduct  your  election  that 
you  abstained  from  putting  questions  to  him  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  money  was  expended  ? — Quite 
go. 

15.041.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  you  had 
considered  that  to  gain  your  election  it  would  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  illegal  practices  you  would  not 
have  come  to  Gloucester  as  a  candidate  ? — I  would 
not,  either  the  first  or  the  second  time.  A  member 
of  parliament  has  hard  work  enough  without  paying 
for  it.  A  man  who  sacrifices  his  time  till  2  o'clock 
every  morning  during  the  whole  session  I  think  ought 
to  be  paid,  instead  of  paying  for  it ;  and  I  think  any 
honest  constituency  ought  to  be  glad  to  get  a  hard 
working  honest  man  to  see  after  their  interests. 

15.042.  Are  you  at  all  aware  what  further  sums  of 
money  you  will  have  to  pay  in  respect  of  this  last 
election  ? — I  am  not  indeed.  If  they  never  bring 
any  accounts  I  shall  never  ask  any  questions. 

15.043.  But  if  they  do  bring  accounts  ? — I  shall 
look  a  little  more  narrowly  into  them  than  I  did 
before. 

1 5.044.  And  as  far  as  your  knowledge  at  present 
goes,  you  are  ignorant  what  is  the  amount  of  money 
outstanding  ?  —  Except  what  I  have  seen  in  the 
examinations  here ;  and  I  hope  that  some  of  those 
gentlemen  who  are  sending  in  accounts  will  consider 
the  state  of  the  case,  and  refrain  from  asking  for 
them. 

15.045.  {Mr.  Welford.)  I  think  you  once  were  a 
candidate  at  St.  Alban's  ? — I  was. 

15.046.  And  I  think  that  there  you  heard  something 
of  bribery  ? — Yes. 

15.047.  Then,  when  you  were  told  that  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  m  the  character  of  the  muni- 
cipal corporation  indicated  a  change  in  the  opinions 
of  the  constituency  of  Gloucester,  did  you  inquire 


how  that  change  had  been  brought  about  ? — I  did 
not. 

15.048.  Did  it  not  occur  to  yon  to  inquire  whether 
that  change  had  been  brought  about  by  the  expen- 
diture of  money  in  municipal  elections  ? — No. 

15.049.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  to  ask  whether  that 
change  had  been  brought  about  by  the  expenditure  of 
money  ? — No. 

15.050.  Were  you  not  informed  that  considerable 
sums  of  money  had  been  expended  in  municipal 
elections  ? — Never.  If  I  had  been  I  should  have  had 
less  faith  than  I  had  in  the  representation  that  was 
made  to  me.  I  think  that  what  has  taken  place  at 
the  municipal  elections  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief. 

15.051.  It  did  not  occur  to  you  to  inquire  whether 
there  had  been  corruption  in  municipal  elections  ? — 
I  had  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
had  been. 

15.052.  Yon  were  informed  that  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  municipal 
corporation  formed  the  ground  upon  which  your 
friends  recommended  you  to  become  a  candidate  at 
Gloucester  ? — Yes.  I  thought  that  a  better  feeling 
prevailed,  and  that  they  were  coming  to  a  good  sound 
judgment. 

15.053.  And  it  did  not  occur  to  you  to  inquire 
whether  money  had  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — Not  at 
all ;  it  never  suggested  itself  to  me  ;  in  fact,  until 
lately,  I  had  no  idea  that  money  was  ever  paid  at 
municipal  elections. 

15.054.  You  were  told  in  1857  that  500/.  would  be 
the  probable  amount  of  the  expenditure  ? — About 
500/. 

15.055.  And  you  say  you  paid  Mr.  Lovegrove 
300/.  ? — ^Yes  ;  previous  to  the  election. 

15.056.  Did  you  at  first  offer  him  a  sum  of  500/.  ?— 
I  think  I  did. 

15.057.  Did  you  draw  a  cheque  for  that  amount  ? — 
No ;  I  think  I  proposed  to  give  him  a  cheque  for  500/., 
and  he  said  300/.  would  do  ;  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection that  was  it. 

15.058.  You  did  not  draw  a  cheque  for  500/.,  and 
afterwards  cancel  it,'  and  give  him  one  for  300/.? — 
I  really  cannot  tell  you  whether  1  did  or  not.  I  do 
not  remember  the  circumstance.    I  might  have  drawn 

.  a  cheque  for  500/.  at  the  Bell,  and  he  may  have  then 
said  "  300/.  will  be  quite  enough."  I  know  I  gave 
him  a  cheque  for  300/.,  but  whether  I  drew  a  cheque 
for  500/.  before  it,  and  then  cancelled  it,  I  do  not 
know. 

15.059.  You  were  afterwards  required  to  pay  the 
further  sums  you  have  mentioned,  and  you  paid  them 
without  making  any  inquiry  ? — ^Yes. 

15.060.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  as  somewhat  strange, 
after  having  been  told  that  500/.  would  be  sufficient, 
that  you  should  be  called  on  for  the  payment  of  so 
much  larger  an  lunonnt  ? — You  are  speaking  of  the 
first  election  ? 

15.061.  Yes.  You  say  that  first  of  all  you  paid  on 
the  26th  of  March  300/.  ?— Yes. 

15.062.  On  the  15th  of  May  you  paid  200/.  ?— Yes. 

15.063.  On  the  15th  of  July  300/.  ?— Yes. 

15.064.  On  the  15th  of  August  1,000/.  ?— Yes. 

15.065.  And  about  the  same  date  200/.  more  to 
Mr.  Bernard  ? — Yes. 

15.066.  Apd  subsequently  some  further  sums?^ 
Yes. 

15.067.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you,  when  all  those 
demands  were  made  upon  you,  that  there  must  have 
been  some  larger  expenditure  than  the  500/.  which 
you  had  been  told  would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  your  election  ? — I  think  the  petition  was  going  on 
then. 

15.068.  You  saw  the  auditor's  account,  ond  knew 
the  amount  of  it  ? — ^I  saw  the  total ;  I  was  satisfied 
with  it ;  I  seldom  look  at  items. 

15.069.  Did  you"  believe  that  the  money  you  were 
called  on  to  pay  beyond  the  amount  of  the  audited 
account  was  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  petition  ? — I 
thought  so  ;  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  anything  else. 
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15.070.  And  when  you  had  occasion  to  contest 
Gloucester  again,  it  did  not  occur  to  you  to  inquire 
how  much  of  that  large  sum  of  4,1 15/.  was  the  cost  of 
the  election,  and  how  much  of  it  was  the  cost  of  the 
petition  ? — Never. 

15.071.  Perhaps  you  thought  it  more  prudent  not 
to  inquire  ? — I  did  not  inquire.  I  do  not  know  about 
prudence.  I  do  not  think  I  have  shown  much 
prudence  here. 

15.072.  You  trusted  to  your  agent  ? — Entirely. 

15.073.  You  trusted  to  him  so  much  that  you  lefk 
it  to  him  to  take  what  means  he  thought  proper  to 
procure  your  election,  and  you  were  not  curious  after- 
wards to  inquire  how  it  was  procured  ;  is  not  that 
the  result  of  your  evidence  ? — I  believed  it  was  fairly 
won.     I  had  no  suspicion  to  the  contrary. 

15.074.  It  was  won  at  all  events,  and  you  were 
quite  satisfied  ? — Quite. 

15.075.  And  you  were  not  very  curious  to  inquire 
by  what  means  it  had  been  won  ? — ^No.  I  had  no 
suspicion  that  it  was  not  won  by  fair  means. 

15.076.  At  the  last  election  the  demands  came  upon 
you  a  little  more  rapidly  than  they  had  done  after 
your  first  election  ? — Yes,  they  did. 

15.077.  And  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
still  had  no  suspicion  ? — I  do  not  say  I  had  no  sus- 
picion. I  tell  you  that  I  believed  there  had  been  a 
very  lavish  and  unwarrantable  expenditure  of  money. 

15.078.  Did  not  that  lead  you  to  a  suspicion  of 
bribery  ? — No.  When  I  say  I  believed  there  had  been 
an  unwarrantable  and  lavish  expenditure,  that  must 
mean  an  improper  expenditure. 

15.079.  Illegal  expenditure  ?— I  could  not  tell 
what  they  did  with  it.     I  had  not  the  slightest  idea. 

15.080.  You  trusted  entirely  to  your  i^ent  ? — 
Entirely. 

15.081.  And  left  it  to  him  to  win  the  election  by 
any  means  he  thought  proper  ? — I  left  it  to  him  to 
win  the  election  hi  the  best  way  he  could,  but  by 
honest  and  fair  means.  He  knew  what  my  feelings 
were. 

15.082.  But  you  were  not  very  curious  to  inquire  by 
what  means  the  election  was  won  ?— 1  do  not  know 
why  I  should  suspect  anything. 

15.083.  You  just  now  told  me  that  you  thought 
the  expenditure  was  lavish  and  unwarrantable  ? — I 
have  said  so  from  the  beginning. 

15.084.  Was  it  not  then  almost  time  for  you  to 
make  some  inquiry  ? — ^But  it  was  too  late.  If  these 
had  been  expenditures  before  the  election,  then,  I 
think,  it  would  have  been  time  to  inquire,  but  it  was 
too  late  to  do  so  afterwards. 

15.085.  You  thought  it  was  done,  and  could  not  be 
undone  ? — Certainly.  It  was  not  done  with  my  con- 
sent or  approval,  or  wish  ;  that  I  declare. 

15.086.  Yon  saw  a  great  number  of  people  about 
the  committee-room,  I  think  ? — I  do  not  think  I  was 
there  more  than  twice.  I  went  more  to  see  the  news- 
paper than  anything  else. 

15.087.  Were  you  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Whithorn  during  the  election  '( — I  do  not  think  I 
was.  I  think  I  must  have  seen  him,  probably  with 
Mr.  Lovegrove. 

15.088.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Wliithorn  at  the  com- 
mittee-room ?  I  am  confining  myself  to  the  last  elec- 
tion, at  present  ? — I  dare  say  I  may  have  seen  him, 
but  I  cannot  tell  you. 

15.089.  Where  were  you  during  the  polling  day 
chiefly  at  the  last  election  ?— Till  9  o'clock  I  was  at 
the  polling  booth. 

15.090.  Do  you  think  that  before  9  o'clock  you 
were  not  at  the  committee-room  ? — I  do  not  think  I 
went  to  the  committee-room  all  that  day. 

15.091.  You  have  said  that  you  have  seen  the 
amount  of  the  auditor's  account  of  expenses  incurred 
at  the  last  election,  and  that  you  looked  at  the  total, 
and  you  said  you  seldom  look  at  items.  You  were 
satisfied  with  the  total  ? — Yes. 

15.092.  Docs  it  not  strike  you  that  the  facility  with 
which  you  have  allowed  your  agent  to  receive  money 
from  you,  on  application,  has  led  to  all  this  improper 


expenditure  of  money? — ^No;  because  this  money  that 
has  been  paid  has  been  after  the  election.  There  is 
not  a  man  who,  if  it  had  not  been  considered  a  debt  of 
honour  (which  I  hardly  consider  it  is),  could  have  any 
claim  at  all  upon  me. 

15.093.  Did  not  the  facility  with  which  you  allowed 
money  to  be  drawn  from  you  at  the  former  election 
lead  to  the  improper  expenditure  of  money  that  pre- 
vailed at  the  last  election  ? — I  really  cannot  tell. 

15.094.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you,  from  the  evi- 
dence now  being  disclosed  to  the  public,  that  that 
must  necessarily  be  the  case  ? — I  dare  say  they  felt 
that  I  was  extremely  good-natured,  and  I  having  paid 
everything  in  1857,  they  probably  believed  that  I 
should  be  equally  good-natured  and  pay  everything 
in  1859. 

15.095.  Has  not  that  which  you  are  pleased  to  call 
good  nature  led  to  all  this  corruption  ? — I  cannot  tell 
you,  I  am  sure  ;  you  must  draw  your  own  conclusion  as 
to  that. 

15.096.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  were  brought  down 
to  St.  Alban's,  were  you  not,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
you  were  brought  down  here  ? — Yes. 

15.097.  On  a  representation,  not  that  the  borough 
was  perfectly  pure,  but  that  the  election  was  intended 
to  be  pure  ? — ^Yes. 

15.098.  Were  you  not  in  that  case  made  the  victim 
of  the  hypocrisy  of  other  people  ? — I  was. 

15.099.  And  were  you  not  so  described  in  the 
report  ? — I  was. 

15.100.  Did  not  that  cireumstance  lead  you  to  think 
you  ought  to  be  more  than  usually  careful  when  you 
stood  as  a  candidate  at  another  election  ? — I  thought 
the  knowledge  that  I  had  disfranchised  a  borough  in 
consequence  of  bribery  would  prevent  anybody  who 
sought  me  as  a  candidate  from  ever  thinking  that 
I  would  gain  any  election  by  any  other  than  honour- 
able and  honest  means. 

15.101.  I  am  asking  you  what  the  effect  of  those 
circumstances  was  upon  your  own  mind  ? — The  con- 
stituency of  St.  Albaii's  was  the  most  debased  and 
depraved  probably  in  the  whole  of  England,  but  when 
things  get  to  the  worst  they  sometimes  improve,  and 
they  led  mo  to  believe  that  they  were  heartily  soiry 
for  all  their  past  misdoings,  and  that  they  had  sought 
me  out  because  they  intended  to  have  a  pure  and 
honest  member  of  parliament ;  and  the  principal  reason 
why  I  petitioned  and  disfranchised  St.  Alban's  was 
that  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen  signed  a  requi- 
sition to  me,  asking  me  to  stand  for  St.  Alban's  u|M>n 
pure  principles,  and  those  very  men  voted  against 
me.  I  told  them  that  for  that  act  they  never  should 
have  another  vote  for  St.  Alban's,  and  at  my  own  cost 
and  chaises  I  disfranchised  the  boroiigh,  and  I  did 
the  public  good  service  by  it. 

15.102.  What  I  asked  you  was,  what  was  the  effect 
produced  upon  your  own  mind  ^then  you  found  that 
you  had  been  made  at  St.  Alban's  the  victim  of  the 
hypocrisy  of  others  ? — If  I  knew  that  St.  Alban's  was 
venal  that  was  no  reason  why  I  should  suppose  that 
Gloucester  was  venal. 

15.103.  Did  not  the  knowledge  which  you  had 
acquired  at  St.  Alban's  induce  you  to  be  more  careful 
when  you  became  a  candidate  at  another  place  ?— 
No. 

15.104.  I  suppose  you  have  read  the  report  of  the 
St.  Alban's  commissioners  ? — I  did,  some  years  back. 

15.105.  You  read  it  at  the  time  ? — ^Yes,  I  fancy  so. 

15.106.  Did  not  that  report  let  you  a  little  into  the 
secrets  of  electioneering  practices  ? — As  far  as  regards 
St.  Alban's  it  did  ;  not  as  to  any  other  place. 

15.107.  Did  you  not  there  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
difference  between  direct  bribery  and  the  illegal 
employment  of  messengers  ? — No,  I  did  not  know 
anything  about  messengers. 

15,106.  But  you  say  you  read  the  report  of  the 
St.  Alban's  commissioners  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  heard  ex- 
tracts from  it  read  by  Admiral  Berkeley  at  the  election 
in  1857. 

15,109.  Did  you  not  gain  a  knowledge  from  that 
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report   that    illegal   practices  might   be  resorted   to 
without  direct  bribery  ? — No. 

15.110.  Did  not  the  St.  Alban's  report  inform  your 
mind  that  there  were  other  illegal  expenses  besides 
direct  bribery  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

15.111.  TTie  payment  of  messengers,  for  instance  ? 
— I  was  not  at  all  aware  of  it. 

15.112.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  commissioners 
in  that  case  placed  those  who  had  received  illegal 
payments  in  a  separate  schedule  by  themselves  ? — 
No ;  if  they  did  it  is  so  long  ago  that  I  have  forgotten 
it. 

15,113..  Then  we  may  take  it  that  the  experience 
of  St.  Alban's  was  entirely  lost  upon  you  ? — I  do  not 
know  why,  because  St.  Alban's  was  shown  to  be  venal, 
I  should  suppose  that  Gloucester  was  venal. 

15.1 14.  Sir  William  Hayter  told  us  that  the  venality 
of  Gloucester  was  notorious  ;  was  not  it  known  to 
you  ? — Most  assuredly  not. 

15.115.  Was  there  nothing  within  your  knowledge 
with  reference  to  Gloucester,  or  was  there  nothing 
in  the  experience  which  you  had  derived  at  St.  Alban's, 
that  induced  you  to  look  into  the  expenditure  which 
was  made  on  your  behalf  at  the  election  in  Gloucester  ? 
— ^No,  nothing  at  all. 

15.116.  I  presume  that  if  you  should  hereafter 
become  a  candidate  for  any  other  place  you  will  not 
act  on  the  same  principle  as  that  on  which  you  acted 
at  the  last  election  here  ? — ^I  think  I  have  gained  a 
little  experience.  I  think  I  shall  act  very  differently 
another  time. 

15.117.  I  believe  when  you  fii-st  came  down  to 
Gloucester  you  made  a  speech  in  which  you  stated 
that  you  were  standing  on  principles  of  purity  ? — 
Quite  BO. 

15.118.  Did  you  think  it  consistent  with  those 
principles  to  make  no  inquiiy  how  your  agent  was 
conducting  your  election  ? — Why  should  I  inquire 
about  a  man's  character  of  whose  character  I  had  no 
doubt. 

15.119.  You  allude  to  Mr.  Lov^rove  ? — No,  not  at 
all ;  I  am  alluding  to  the  constituency.  When  I  found 
that  Mr.  Lovegrove  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  of 
respectability  from  Gloucester,  came  up  and  said  that 
my  election  would  not  cost  more  than  500/.  or  600/. 
(which  I  knew  would  be  the  probable  amount  of  the 
legal  expenses),  I  had  no  suspicion  of  anything  wrong ; 
bribery  never  came  into  my  thoughts. 

15.120.  Your  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  such 
that  you  think  that  in  the  case  of  a  constituency  it 
ought  to  be  presumed  to  be  perfectly  pure  until  the 
contrary  is  shown  ? — ^Every  man's  character,  I  think, 
ought  to  be  considered  pure  until  it  is  shown  not  to 
be  so. 

15.121.  Did  you  know  anything  of  the  parties  who 
came  to  you  from  Gloucester  before  they  came  ? — 
No.  I  knew  they  were  gentlemen  who  were  well 
connected  in  Gloucester,  and  I  supposed  I  might  take 
for  granted  everything  they  said.  If  the  parties  who 
came  to  me  had  been  of  a  suspicious  character  I  should 
have  made  further  inquiry,  but  as  they  were  of  the 
highest  respectability  in  Gloucester  I  placed  great 
faith  in  eveiything  they  told  me. 

15.122.  Mr.  Lovegrove  wishes  yon  to  be  asked 
whether  in  1857  he  did  not  propose  to  you  that  his 
accounts  should  be  laid  before  some  indifferent  per- 
son ? — I  think  Mr.  Lovegrove  did  say  that  he  would 
send  his  accounts  to  me,  if  I  wished  it.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  did  that ;  and  I  may  say  this,  positively, 
that  there  was  no  backwardness  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Lovegrove  to  give  me  the  accounts. 

15.123.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Were  not  the  accounts 
offered  to  you  ? — ^I  do  not. think  they  were. . 

15.124.  Did  not  Mr.  Lovegrove  suggest  to  you 
that  the  accounts  should  be  refened  to  somebody 
or  other  to  be  audited  ? — I  think  he  might  say,  "  If 
«  you  are  not  satisfied,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  give 
"  you  the  accounts,  and  they  may  be  sent  to  any 
«  friend  to  be  looked  at" 

15.125.  And  you  declined  to  have  the  accounts  ? — 
I  declined  to  have  the  accotmts. 


15.126.  Are  you  aware  of.  the  Act  under  which 
election  agents  and  an  election  auditor  are  appointed 
at  each  election  ? — I  believe  that  an  election  auditor 
is  appointed. 

15.127.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  the  duty  of  elec- 
tion agents  to  make  all  paj'ments  that  are  necessary 
to  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  candidate  through  the 
auditor,  and  that  a  penalty  is  imposed  in  case  of  any 
other  mode  of  payment  ? — That  penalty,  I  suppose, 
is  attached  to  the  agent,  if  there  is  an  agent. 

15.128.  Are  you  aware  of  that  sort  of  machinery  ? 
-:-I  cannot  say  I  am  not  aware  of  it,  because  either 
here  or  at  Wakefield  that  question,  I  believe,  has  been 
discussed ;  but  before  that  I  thought  you  appointed 
your  agent,  and  he  superintended  and  directed  every- 
thing in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

15.129.  Were  you  not  aware  that  any  payments 
not  made  through  the  auditor  were  improper  pay- 
ments r — ^^ever  thought  upon  the  subject. 

15.130.  In  this  case  you  trusted  implicitly  to  your 
agent,  and  whatever  he  required  you  to  pay  you 
paid  ? — Yes. 

15.131.  And  that  is  the  whole  explanation  you  can 
give  of  your  Gloucester  expenditure? — That  is  every- 
thing, I  assure  you. 

15.132.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  suppose  that 
so  large  a  sum  as  3,499/.  coiUd  be  spent  before  a 
Ckimmittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  four  days  ? 
— There  were  two  petitions. 

15.133.  You  have  told  us  that  you  had  seen  the 
election  auditor's  account  published  in  the  news- 
papers ? — Yes. 

15.134.  Deducting  the  amount  of  that  accoimt  from 
the  whole  sum  you  paid,  3,499/.  must  have  been  spent 
in  the  committee? — I  do  not  know  how  it  was  spent; 
I  only  know  that  I  paid  it. 

15.135.  You  told  the  Chief  Commissioner  that  you 
supposed  your  expenditure  on  account  of  the  election 
was  the  expenditure  which  appeared  in  the  election 
auditor's  account ;  that  expenditure  amounts  to 
639/.  14«.  \\d.,  then  the  balance  must  have  been 
spent  on  the  petition  ? — Yes. 

15.136.  That  is  3,499/.?— That  is  not  much  for 
two  petitions,  I  think. 

15.137.  You  do  not  think  that  is  much  for  two 
petitions  which  occupied  four  days? — I  think  at 
St.  Alban's  one  petition  was  more  than  half  that ; 
that  was  nearly  3,000/.,  I  think.  Mr.  Lovegrove  rjm 
give  you  an  account  of  that.  I  really  know  Nothing 
about  it.     All  I  know  is  that  I  paid  it. 

15.138.  It  did  not  appear  to  you  to  be  an  extra- 
ordinary sum  ? — Having  paid  the  St.  Alban's  bill,  I 
did  not  think  it  so  much  out  of  the  way. 

15.139.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  hear  during  your 
canvass  before  the  last  election  any  rumours  that  the 
other  side  intended  to  expend  money  ? — ^I  did  ;  it 
was  generally  circulated  over  the  town  that  a  large 
expenditure  of  money  was  to  take  place. 

15.140.  And  that  expenditure  you  understood  was 
to  be  a  corrupt  expenditure  ? — It  was  not  for  me  to 
say.  I  understood  that  a  large  expenditure  was  going 
to  be  made. 

15.141.  And  when  vou  found  that  your  own  ex* 
penditure  was  large  also,  did  you  not  think  that  your 
friends  might  have  been  acting  in  the  same  way  ? — 
Yes;  but  I  did  not  know  that  till  afterwards.  If  any 
one  had  dared  to  come  to  me  during  the  election,  and 
say,  ««We  want  1,000/.  or  500/.",  I  should  have 
supposed  for  what  purpose  it  was  wanted  ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  one  of  my  agents,  or  any  man  in 
this  place,  dared  to  come  to  ask  me  for  money  during 
the  election. 

15.142.  If  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  election 
your  ^ents  had  agreed  that  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  fund  of  1,000/.  for  coiTupt  practices,  and  that 
had  been  communicated  to  you,  would  you  have 
retired  from  the  contest  ? — I  should  not  have  retired 
from  the  contest,  but  I  should  have  said,  "  You  shall 
"  not  have  the  money." 

15.143.  In  that  case  your  confidence  in  your  agent 
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might  hare  been  shaken  ? — If  he  had  asked  me  for 
money  for  illegal  purposes. 

15.144.  If  he  had  asked  you  for  1,000/.  on  the 
Saturday  preceding  the  election  ? — Yes. 

15.145.  Might  you  not  in  your  innocence  have 
reposed  in  him  the  same  confidence  that  you  had 
done  before? — No. 

15.146.  You  think  not? — Certainly  nor.  My  con- 
fidence was  with  reference  to  things  past  as  well  as 
things  present. 

15.147.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  did  pay  a  sum  of 
500/.  during  the  election  ? — ^Previous  to  the  elec- 
tion. 

15.148.  The  last  election  I  am  speaking  of? — 
Yes. 

15.149.  On  the  25th  of  April  you  paid  500/.  ?— 
Yes. 

15.150.  For  what  purpose  did  you  consider  that 
money  was  required  ? — ^I  had  been  canvassing  for  five 
or  six  days,  and  there  were  outgoings  and  pajrments 
to  be  made  to  different  parties,  I  supposed.  There 
were  advertisements,  and  a  great  many  other  things 
that  I  did  not  choose  my  agent  to  be  out  of  pocket 
for. 

15.151.  Did  you  not  know  that  the  expenses  of 
advertisements  and  other  expenses  connected  with 
the  election  would  not  be  payable  tmtil  after  the 
election,  and  would  have  to  be  included  in  the  account 
of  the  election  auditor  ? — ^But  I  did  not  know  who 
paid  them. 

15.152.  Did  you  not  know  that  all  payments  for 
advertisements  and  matters  connected  with  your 
election  would  be  payable  after  the  election  ? — It 
never  struck  me,  whether  they  would  be  payable 
before  or  after.     I  knew  I  was  answerable  for  them. 

15.153.  My  question  refers  to  what  your  know- 
ledge was  with  regard  to  payments  that  had  to  be 
made  either  during  or  after  the  election.  Did  yon  not 
know  that  all  those  expenses,  such  as  advertisements 
and  matters  of  that  sort,  would  be  payable  after  the 
election  by  the  election  agent,  through  the  election 
auditor  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  it.  I  thought  there 
were  a  great  many  preliminary  expenses  to  be  paid. 

15.154.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  500/. 
cheque  which  was  drawn  on  the  25th  of  April  was 
given  by  you  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  with  the  intention 
that  it  should  be  di-sbursed  in  incidental  expenses  ? — 
Certainly. 

15.155.  You  were  informed  that  the  probable 
expenditure  of  a  contested  election  would  be  from 
500/.  to  600/.  Having  ascertained,  after  the  election 
in  1857,  that  the  amount  of  money  expended  was 
considerably  greater  than  that,  did  you  not  then 
surmise  or  suspect  that  a  considerable  sam  had  been 
expended  illegally  ? — I  never  ascertained  that  a 
greater  amount  had  been  paid  than  500/.  or  600/. 
I  had  never  any  means  of  ascertaining. 

15.156.  With  reference  to  your  experience  as  a 
candidate  for  St.  Alban's,  an<l  with  reference  to  the 
questions  which  have  been  put  to  you  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  do  you  not  think  you  ought  to  have 
made  inquiry  as  to  the  mode  in  which  that  larger 
sum  had  been  expended  in  1857  ? — It  would  have 
been  better  if  I  had  made  inquiry,  certainly,  because 
then  I  candidly  say  I  should  not  have  been  a  can- 
didate in  1859;  that  is,  if  I  -had  had  a  truthful 
account. 

15,r57.  Ought  not  your  experience  at  that  time 
to  have  suggested  to  you  not  only  the  propriety  of 
but  the  necessity  for  making  those  inquiries  ? — I  do 
not  think  so.  I  had  such  confidence  in  my  agent 
that  I  was  satisfied  he  would  do  nothing  wrong. 

15.158.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Had  you  not  the  same 
confidence  in  the  agent  you  appointed  at  St.  Alban's  ? 
— I  had  confidence  in  him,  too. 

15.159.  Had  you  not  the  same  reason  for  placing 
confidence  in  him  that  you  had  for  placing  confidence 
in  your  agent  here  ? — I  think  so. 

15.160.  You  had  found  yourself  taken  in  by  your 
agent  in  that  cose  ? — No.  I  was  not  taken  in  by  my 
agent  at  St.  Alban's.     I  was  taken   in  by  the  con- 


stituency. They  all  promised  to  vote  for  me,  and  none 
of  them  did. 

15.161.  Although  the  Commissioners  in  that  case 
acquitted  you  of  any  direct  participation  in  bribery, 
did  they  not  find  that  your  agent  had  made  illegal 
payments  ? — I  suppose  the  illegal  payments  were 
payments  to  messengers,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
which  he  did  not  understand  to  be  illegal. 

15.162.  I  win  read  you  n  passage  from  the  report. 
I  am  told  you  read  it  voursehT  at  Gloucester? — 
Admiral  fierkeley  read  all  that  was  against  me;  and 
I  read  out  that  part  of  the  report  which  acquitted  me 
of  any  impropriety. 

15.163.  The  Commissioners  say,  "While  we  en- 
"  tirely  acquit  Alderman  Carden  of  any  participation, 
"  direct  or  indirect,  in  bribery,  we  are  bound  to  say 
"  that  practices  the  reverse  of  pure  were  resorted  to 
"  by, some  of  those  who  brought  him  forward,  and 
"  that  some  very  improper  payments  were  made  by 
"  his  agent,  Mr.  Lowe."  Did  not  that  bring  to  your 
knowledge  the  fact  that  your  election  at  St.  Alban's 
had  not  been  conducted  on  perfectly  pure  principles  ? 
— No;  it  did  not.  Those  paj-ments  were  made  after 
the  election  was  over,  1  suppose. 

15.164.  You  were  aware,  were  you  not,  that 
Mr.  Lowe,  your  agent  at  St.  Alban's,  was  put  in  the 
schedule  of  parties  who  had  given  bribes  on  your 
behalf  ? — ^I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

15.165.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  inquire,  when  the 
deputation  first  came  to  you  in  London,  who  had  been 
the  previous  conservative  candidate,  or  member  for 
this  city  ? — ^I  do*  not  think  1  did.  I  knew  that 
Admiral  Berkeley  had  been  a  member  for  many 
years. 

15.166.  Was  nothing  said  to  you  respecting 
Mr.  Hope  having  been  a  member  for  this  city  ? — 
Yes ;  I  think  I  heard  that  Mr.  Hope  had  been  a 
member.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  before  or 
after.  Nothing  at  that  time  occurred,  I  think,  upon 
the  subject.  I  have  heard  since  that  Mr.  Hope  was 
a  member.  > 

15.167.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  to  inquire  why 
Mr.  Hope  did  not  come  forward  again  as  a  candi- 
date ? — I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  inquire  or  not. 
It  is  very  likely  I  might  have  inquired. 

15.168.  Did  you  inquire  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  I 
did  or  not. 

15.169.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  no  inquiry 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Hope  was  made  by  yourself,  or 
that  no  information  as  to  Mr.  Hope  was  furnished 
to  you  by  the  deputation  ? — Certainly  not  by  the 
deputation. 

15.170.  No  information  was  furnished  to  you  by 
them  ? — ^Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

15.171.  Did  you  inquire  from  any  person,  except 
from  the  members  of  the  deputation,  what  the  cha- 
racter of   the    constituency   in   Gloucester  was  ? 

Never.     I  never  had  any  thought  about  it. 

15.172.  And  you  never  took  any  pains  to  ascertain 
whether  money  had  been  largely  expended  in  Glou- 
cester at  previous  elections  or  not  ? — No,  not  at  all. 
I  had  heard  that  in  former  times,  before  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act,  when  people  paid  for  colours, 
music,  and  many  other  things,  that  the  expenditure 
was  very  large.  I  heard  that  with  reference  to 
Gloucester  as  well  as  with  reference  to  other  places. 

15.173.  In  point  of  fact  yoa  intended  to  start  for 
Gloucester  upon  the  purest  principles,  and  you  thought 
you  were  coming  to  a  place  where  the  election  would 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  those  principles  ? — 
I  did,  or  I  would  never  have  come  at  all. 

15.174.  Did  you,  after  the  election  of  1857,  receive 
any  conununication  from  Gloucester,  to  the  e^ct  that 
your  election  in  1857  had  been  obtained  by  notoriotisly 
illegal  practices  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did ;  I  do  not 
remember  it. 

15.175.  Are  yon  quite  sure  that  no  communication 
of  that  sort  was  made  to  yon  ? — I  do  not  remember 
such  a  communication  being  made  to  me.  I  had  some 
anonymous  letters,  I  believe. 

15.176.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)    Wa«   not  your  return 
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petitioned  against  on   the  ground  of  bribeiy  ? — ^It 
•wtis. 

15.177.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  tliis?  Did  you  not  learn  by  a  letter  addressed 
to  you  from  Gloucester,  or  by  letters,  that  your  return 
in  1857  was  effected  by  illegal  practices  ? — I  do  not 
remember  receiving  such  letters  ;  I  may  have  done 
so. 

15.178.  If  you  did  receive  any  such  letters  was  it 
.  not  a  circumstance  that  ought  to  have  made  a  con- 
!<iderable  impression  on  your  mind? — ^No;  and  I  will 
tell  you  why.  1  was  petitioned  against.  There  were 
large  premiums  or  rewards  offered  to  any  man  in 
Gloucester  who  would  come  forward  and  assist  the 
parliamentary  committee  to  find  a  case  of  bribery 
against  me  or  my  party.  I  believe  as  much  as  10/. 
or  20/.  was  offered;  that  was  stated  to  me ;  and  in 
all  the  inquiry  on  the  petition  against  mc  there  was  not 
a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  raise  even  a  doubt  as  to  any 
bribe  having  been  given.  More  than  that;  I  was  in  the 
House  of  Commons  when  the  report  of  the  parlia- 
mentary committee  of  inquiry  as  to  the  charge  of 
briliery  against  me  was  brought  up,  and  I  remember 
Mr.  Roebuck  (who,  though  as  honest  a  man  as  any 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  politically  opposed  to 
me,)  getting  up,  and  saying,  on  the  report  of  the 
committee  being  read,  "  Then  the  petition  ought  to 
have  been  returned  frivolous  and  vexatious."  I  say, 
therefore,  that,  whatever  letters  I  may  have  received 
(and  I  am  not  at  all  aware  I  received  any),  having 
been  purged  by  a  committee  of  investigation  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  would  certainly  rather  pay 
respect  to  their  decision  than  I  would  to  any  anonymous 
letters  I  might  have  received. 

15.179.  After  the  election  of  1857,  and  prior  to 
the  petition  having  been  heard,  did  you  not  receive 
a  letter  or  letters  informing  you  that  your  election 
had  been  obtained  by  corrupt  practices  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  it. 

15.180.  Will  you  say  that  you  did  not  receive  such 
letters  ? — I  cannot  say  whether,  two  years  and  a  half 
ago,  I  received'such  letters  or  not. 

15.181.  Did  you  at  all  events  make  any  inquiry 
whatever  of  Mr.  Lovegrove  as  to  whether  there  was 
any  ground  for  any  belief  or  surmise  that  corrupt 
practices  had  existed  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  am 
sure  I  did  not. 

15.182.  A  note  is  put  into  my  hand  upon  which  I 
wish  to  found  this  question.  Did  you  not,  in.  1857, 
on  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the  day  of  the  election, 
receive  a  letter,  signed  by  A.  H.  Philpotts,  to  the  effect 
that  your  election  had  been  obtained  by  corrupt 
practices  ? — I  do  not  remember  it. 

15.183.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  received 
no  letter  upon  the  subject  ? — You  have  no  right  to 
ask  me  to  swear  that.  I  swear  that,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  I  did  not  receive  the  letter.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  it. 

15.184.  Of  course  I  ask  you  to  speak  to  the  best 
of  your  knowledge  and  belief  ? — That  is  to  the  best 
of  my  belief.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  positively  that  I 
did  not  receive  it. 

15.185.  You  have  no  recollection  of  having  re- 
ceived such  a  letter  ? — ^No. 

15.186.  If  you  had  received  such  a  letter  would  it 
have  made  upon  your  mind  at  tliat  time  a  considerable 
impression  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would.  It  came  from 
a  political  opponent,  if  it  came  from  the  party  you 
name.  There  is  no  man  who  has  been  elected  as 
purely  as  possible  who,  where  there  has  been  a  con- 
test, does  not  receive  letters  and  hear  representations 
made  that  he  has  been  grossly  deceived,  and  that  his 
return  was  procured  by  means  of  bribery  and  so  on. 

15.187.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  you  did  receive 
each  a  letter  it  ought  to  have  put  you  on  inquiry, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  from  your  agent  whether  it 
was  the  fact  that  your  election  had  been  so  obtained  ? 
— If  I  received  such  a  letter  I  certainly  made  no 
inquiry  upon  the  subject. 

15.188.  Have  you  ever  been  epplied  to  for  the 
purpose   of   obtaining   from  you  any  subscriptions 


towards  the  payment  of  expenses  incurred  by  your 
friends  or  partisans  in  contests,  at  municipal  elections  ? 
— I  think  I  have. 

15.189.  Have  you  paid  money  in  consequence  of 
such  applications  ? — ^I  would  refer  you  to  Mr.  Love- 
grove.  He  has  the  whole  account  of  any  such  pay- 
ments I  may  have  made.  I  paid  only  in  lumps.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  amounts  ai-e,  but  Mr.  Love- 
gi-ove  will  give  you  the  account,  no  doubt. 

15.190.  But  you  remember  applications  being  made 
to  you  for  that  purpose  ? — I  think  Mr.  Lovegrove  did 
mention  to  me  that  it  was  usual  for  the  members  for 
the  city  io  contribute  towards  the  expenses  incurred 
at  municipal  elections  ;  I  think  so. 

15.191.  Mr.  Lovegrove  -told  you  it  was  usual  for 
members  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses  incurred 
at  municipal  elections  ? — I  think  those  were  his 
words,  or  "you  had  better  do  so,"  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

15.192.  Did  he  tell  you  what  those  expenses  were  ? 
— ^I  said  "whatever  is  usual,"  or  "whatever  you 
"  think  right,  I  beg  you  will  pay  for  me." 

15.193.  Did  he  tell  you  how  those  expenses  were 
incurred  ? — Not  at  all. 

15.194.  Did  he  give  you  to  understand  in  any  way 
that  those  expenses  were  largely  made  up  by  the  pay- 
ment of  bribes  or  by  treating  ? — He  did  not  indeed. 
I  did  not  ask  him  how  they  should  bo  appropriated. 

15.195.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  of  him  with 
respect  to  them  ? — I  did  not. 

15.196.  How  did  you  think  those  expenses  could 
be  incurred  ? — ^I  never  thought  about  it. 

15.197.  You  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any  inquiry 
as  to  items.  You  paid,  you  say.  "  in  lumps  ?  " — 
That  is  the  fact,  which  I  will  never  do  again. 

15.198.  You  were  not  at  all  led  to  believe  that  by 
your  yielding  to  the  applications  made  to  you  for 
those  "  lumps "  of  money  that  you  were  covertly 
promoting  a  course  of  bribery  in  this  city  ? — ^No,  I 
was  not,  indeed. 

15.199.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  make  any  in- 
quiry how  the  cheque  which  you  gave  for  70/.  15*.  6<f. 
was  disposed  of  ? — My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Love- 
grove gave  me  the  figures  at  the  time,  and  then  took 
them  back  with  him. 

15.200.  Was  any  part  of  the  money  for  which  that 
cheque  was  given  appropriated,  so  far  as  you  know, 
towards  the  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred  at 
municipal  elections  ? — ^I  think  that  is  very  likely  ;  but 
Mr.  Lovegrove  cah  tell  you  better  than  I  can.  I 
think  you  will  find  from  Mr.  Lovegrove  that  it  was 
given  for  the  charities  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Lovegrove. — And  for  various  other  things. 
'  The  Witness. — My  impression  is  that  there  was  ftn 
application  made  to    me    to    contribute    something 
towards  the  expense  of  municipal  elections. 

15.201.  And  you  assented  to  that  application  ? — ^I 
did  ;  I  assented  to  it  so  far  as  to  say,  "  Whatever  is 
"  necessary  I  hope  you  will  give." 

15.202.  Is  it  your  practice  to  make  payments  of 
considerable  sums  of  money  without  inquiry  as  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  required,  or  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  expended  ? — Not  in 
a  usual  way,  certainly. 

15.203.  You  apply  a  different  principle  when  an 
application  is  made  to  you  for  money  for  election 
purposes  to  what  you  apply  when  an  application  is 
made  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life  ? — Yes.  I  did 
not  want  to  have  any  trouble  about  it.  I  wished  to 
know  what  the  sum  total  was,  and  when  I  knew  that 
I  gave  a  cheque  and  paid  it. 

15.204.  Was  that  your  wish,  regardless  of  whether 
the  money  was  spent  properly  or  improperly  ? — ^It 
was  not  for  me  to  inquire  at  alL 

15.205.  May  we  take  it  that  you  do  not  consider  it 
the  duty  of  a  candidate  or  member  of  parliament  to 
inquire  into  the  mode  in  which  the  money  expended 
in  his  election  has  been  applied  ? — It  ought  to  be 
his  duty,  and  he  ought  to  do  it ;  I  am  quite  sure  of 
that ;  but  with  regard  to  accounts  I  have  had 
lawyers'  bills,  a  whole  pile  of  them,  and  I  never  look 
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through  the  accounts,  but  I  look  at  the  sum  total,  and 
paj  it.  To  look  into  them  onlj  gives  one  useless 
trouble. 

15.206.  Do  you  mean  lawyers'  bills  generally,  or 
lawyers'  bills  connected  with  elections  ? — Lawyers' 
bills  generally.  A  man  who  wants  to  be  at  peace 
will  just  see  what  the  sum  total  is,  and  pay  it,  and 
make  no 'inquiries  at  all. 

15.207.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  it  your  opinion  that 
if  you  had  made  inquiries  as  to  the  expenditure  of 
those  several  sums  of  money  of  which  you  have 
spoken  disclosures  might  have  been  made  to  you 
which  it  would  have  been  rather  inconvenient  for  you 
to  deal  with  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would  have  been 
made  to  me. 

15.208.  Did  you  purposely  abstain  from  making 
any  inquiry  because  you  thought  it  might  be  incon- 
venient to  know  the  mode  in  which  the  money  had 
been  expended  ? — ^No,  certainly  not. 

15.209.  Was  Mr.  Bernard  with  you  at  St.  Alban's  ? 
— He  was  not. 

15.210.  Do  I  gather  from  your  examination  that 
when  you  made  payments  to  Wt.  Bernard  of  the  500/. 
and  200/.  respectively  you  made  no  inquiry  of  him 
with  respect  to  either  of  those  sums  as  to  the  purpose 
for  which  that  money  had  been  paid  by  him  ? — I  did 
not. 

15.211.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Nor  as  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  money  had  been  paid  ? — No. 
I  was  satisfied  that  it  was  paid,  as  he  said  it  was.  At 
first  I  demurred  ;  and  said,  "  You  paid  it  on  your  own 
"  responsibility ;  I  shall  not  recognize  it  at  all." 

15.212.  How  soon  after  you  knew  that  he  had 
advanced  it  for  you  did  you  repay  him  ? — Almost 
immediately. 

15.213.  The  same  day  ? — I  think  almost  the  same 
day. 

15.214.  I  think  you  mentioned  the  cheque  to  him 
as  being  given  in  August  ? — ^No  ;  that  was  the  200/. 
cheque  ;  the  other  was  in  May.  I  did  not  like  to  be 
under  an  obligation  to  a  man  who  said  he  had  paid 
money  on  my  account. 

15.215.  Shall  you  feci  bound  to  pay  the  accounts 
which  you  now  hear  are  outstanding  in  Gloucester  ? 
— I  shall  look  at  them  very  closely  first.  I  shall  not 
pay  them  without  looking  at  them,  you  may  depend 
upon  it ;  and  whether  I  am  bound  to  pay  them  or  not 
will  depend  on  what  the  nature  of  them  is.  I  will 
pay  every  honourable  engagement  that  any  man  has 
entered  into  for  me. 

15.216.  If  you  should  find  the  accounts  outstanding 
against  you  to  have  been  so  marshalled  that  the 
illegal  expenditure  has  been  paid,  and  that  the  only 
unpaid  sums  are  sums  which  might  originally  have 
been  legal,  shall  you  feel  bound  to  pay  them? — I 
should  imagine  that  all  bribery  is  ready  money,  and 
that  all  the  accounts  you  allude  to  would  be  upon 
trust,  and  therefore,  naturally,  the  illegal  part  would 
bo  paid  and  the  legal  part  would  have  to  be  paid  ; 
that  is  the  common  position  in  which  we  are  placed. 

15.217.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  consider  the 
payment  of  messengers  and  other  persons  of  that 
description  to  be  legal  ? — Really  I  cannot  answer  that 
question. 

15.218.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  left  that  to  your 
agent  ? — Yes. 

15.219.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  I  will  read  you  another 
extract  from  the  report  of  the  St.  Alban's  Commis- 
sioners :  "  We  find  that  large  sums  were  paid  by 
"  Mr,  Lowe  to  parties  who  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Car- 
"  den,  by  way  of  payment  for  their  services  or  in 
"  payment  of  bills  sent  in  for  goods  supplied.  We 
"  find  that  ,these  pajrments  were  made  without  the 
"  knowledge  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ;  and  that  they 
"  did  not  receive  his  sanction,  and  were  made  in 
"  violation  of  the  principle  upon  which  Mr.  Lowe 
"  well  knew  Sir  Robert  Garden  had  come  forward  as 
"  a  candidate."  Did  not  that  lead  you  to  suppose 
that  there  might  be  illegal  payments,  though  not 
direct  bribery  ? — ^It  was  impossible  for  me  to  suppose 
what  there  might  or  might  not  be. 


15.220.  An  examination  of  the  accounts    shows       _^   . 
there  were  a  great  many  payments  of  the  description        "•  Q"""*"- 
referred  to  in  this  report  ? — I  really  believed  that    ^2  Oct  1859. 

they  were  legal  payments,  or  else  the  auditor  ought      ' 

not  to  have  passed  them.     I  imagined  that  if  the 

auditor  passed  an  account  including  the  payment  of 
messengers  that  was  a  legal  authentication  of  the 
payment,  showing  it  to  be  correct,  or  else  I  do  not 
know  what  is  the  use  of  the  auditor. 

15.221.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  aware,  are  you 
not,  that  a  very  much  larger  sum  has  been  or  is  to  be 
paid  for  messengers  than  is  included  in  the  account  ' 
that  was  sent  in  to  the  auditor? — ^No;  I  am  not  aware 
of  it.  If  they  do  not  ask  me  any  questions  I  shall 
never  ask  any,  and  I  shall  never  request  any  bills  to 
be  sent  in  to  me.  I  hope  they  will  not  come  ;  but  if 
they  do,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  w^ill  look  at  them 
very  sharply. 

15.222.  You  do  not  expect  that  hope  to  be  realized, 
do  you  ? — ^I  do  not. 

15.223.  Having  studiously  abstained  from  making 
any  inquiries  as  to  the  mode  in  which  these  large 
sums  of  money  have  been  expended,  do  you  not  con- 
sider that  you  have  been  the  victim  of  your  own 
innocence  and  good  nature  ? — I  think  I  have  been 
imposed  upon,  I  must  confess.  I  believe  they  have 
acted  with  the  best  intentions,  but  they  have  acted, 
I  think,  very  improperly,  and  certainly  contraiy  to  my 
wishes. 

15.224.  And  contrary  to  the  wishes  which  you 
have  ever  expressed  ? — ^Yes. 

15.225.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Are  you  of  opinion  that  . 
when  people  spend  more  than  1,000/.  in  bribery  they 
can  be  properly  said  to  have  spent  it  "  with  the  best 
"  intentions  ?" — ^I  did  not  know  that  they  had  spent 
it  in  that  way. 

15.226.  You  say  you  believe  they  acted  with  the 
best  intentions,  and  I  ask  you  whether,  when  people 
spend  more  than  1,000/.  in  bribery,  they  can  be  pro- 
perly said  to  have  spent  it  with  the  best  intentions  ? 
— ^I  do  not  believe  that  a  farthing  would  have  been 
expended  by  our  party  in  bribery  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money  on  the  other 
side ;  they  began  it. 

12.227.  Do  you  think  the  expenditure  of  money  in 
1857  in  bribery  was  money  spent  with  the  best  in- 
tentions ? — ^I  suppose  it  was. 

15.228.  You  still  thmk  it  was  ?— With  the  best 
intentions  of  the  party  who  spent  it. 

15.229.  You  think  that  the  term  "  good  intention  " 
can  apply  to  the  expenditure  of  money  corruptly  ?— 
It  may  be  an  act  of  goodwill  towards  the  party.  It 
may  be  done  through  a  wish  that  he  may  succeed. 

15,230. — You  think  they  may  be  properly  said  to 
have  acted  with  the  best  intentions,  the  money  being 
expended  merely  to  efiect  the  purpose  they  have  in 
view,  the  return  of  the  candidate  ? — I  cannot  tell 
what  their  views  were.  I  only  know  my  own  views. 
I  cannot  surmise  what  was  passing  in  their  minds. 

15.231.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  I  think  you  said  you 
went  through  your  own  canvass  book,  and  that  you 
found  that  there  were  twelve  broken  promises? — ^I 
understand  so ;  I  only  speak  from  what  I  have  heard. 

15.232.  Gan  you  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  a 
list  of  the  broken  promises  ? — Not  one.  I  only  know 
it  from  the  evidence  here.  I  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. '  I  do  not  know  who  was  bribed,  and  I  hope 
I  never  shall. 

15.233.  {Mr.  Welford.)  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have 
to  publish  a  very  long  list  ? — ^If  you  will  give  a  re- 
commendation that  there  shall  be  no  canvassing  here- 
after it  would  be  a  very  good  thing.  Mr.  Smith  has 
suggested  to  me  that  I  was  wrong  in  saying  that  I 
did  not  know  Mr.  W.  H.  Cooke,  and  that  it  was 
Mr.  W.  H.  Cooke  who  first  introduced  the  deputa- 
tion to  me.  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  so,  and  I  do 
not  remember  the  circumstance  now;  but  as  Mr.  Smith 
says  it  is  so  I  have  no  doubt  it  is. 

15.234.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  put  the  question  to  you 
because  I  understood  that  that  was  the  mode  in  which 
Tou  first  became  introduced  to  Gloucester  ?->!  was 
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not  aware  of  it  at  all,  till  Mr.  Smith  mentioned  the 
clrcnmstance. 

15.235.  In  what  way  you  became  introduced  to 
Mr.  Cooke  you  are  entirely  ignorant  ? — Quite  5  I  do 
not  know  at  all.  I  was  not  at  all  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstance tUl  Mr.  Smith  mentioned  it. 

15.236.  You  do  not  remember  whether  you  had  a 
personal  interview  with  Mr.  Cooke,  or  whether  what 
passed  between  you  and  him  passed  by  letter  or  in 
some  other  way  ? — No.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
recollection  of  Mr.  Cooke  being  concerned  in  the 
matter. 

15.237.  And  you  have  no  recollection  of  any  con- 
versation between  Mr.  Cooke  ind  yourself  with 
reference  to  the  election,  or  with  reference  to  your 
becoming  a  candidate  ? — I  do  not  recollect  it. 
Mr.  Cooke  may  have  been  to  me,  to  ask  me  whether 
I  was  willing  to  canvass  Gloucester  ;  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  he  may.  He  was  a  perfect  stranger 
to  me.  He  probably  asked  me  whether,  in  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  occurring  for  Gloucester,  I  should  be 
willing  to  become  a  candidate.  I  think  something  of 
that  kind  must  have  occurred,  because  he  would  not 
have  brought  the  deputation  to  me  unless  he  had  had 
some  previous  communication  with  me. 

15.238.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Was  Mr.  Cooke  a  friend 
of  Mr,  Bernard's  ? — ^I  have  heard  Mr.  Bernard  men- 
tion Mr."  Cooke's  name.  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  a 
friend  of  his. 


15.239.  (Mr.  Vaugham)  Have  you  preserved  the 
correspondence  that  has  taken  place  between  yourself 
and  a  gentleman  at  Gloucester,  with  reference  to 
the  election  ? — No,  not  at  all.  I  never  had  any  cor- 
respondence of  any  moment;  it  has  always  been 
personal. 

15.240.  Any  letters  written  to  yourself  have  been 
destroyed  by  you  ? — ^Yes;  at  the  time.  If  there  was 
anything  of  importance  upon  which  Mr.  Lovegrove 
wished  to  consult  me,  he  generally  came  up  him- 
self. 

15.241.  In  addition  to  what  you  have  stated,  do 
you  wish  to  make  any  addition  to  the  evidence  you 
have  given,  or  to  give  any  explanation  with  reference 
to  the  two  last  elections  ? — ^No ;  I  do  not  think  I 
do.  I  have  explained  everying  that  I  am  aware 
of. 

15.242.  Although  you  do  not  know  Mr.  Cooke  by 
name,  have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  gentle- 
man who  introduced  the  deputation  to  you  acted  on 
behalf  of  the  Carlton  Club  ? — ^No ;  I  do  not  even 
know  whether  he  is  a  member  of  the  Carlton 
Club. 

15,248.  At  the  time  when  that  gentleman  (though 
you  did  not  know  his  name)  came  to  you,  was  there 
anything  said  at  all  as  to  his  being  an  agent  for  or 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Carlton  Club  ? — ^No ;  I  never 
heard  he  was  one. 


J.  Hooper. 


Joseph  Hooper  called,  and  further  examined. 


15.244.  (.Mir.  Vaughan.)  You  were  the  sheriff  in 
1857  ?— Yes. 

15.245.  Do  you  produce  a  signed  copy  of  the 
register  of  voters  for  the  years  1857  and  1858  ? — 
Yes ;  signed  by  Mr.  Matthews,  the  under  sheriff. 

15.246.  Is  that  which  you  have  put  in  &  correct 
copy  of  the  original  register  ? — Yes.  In  my  evidence 
of  yesterday  there  is  one  little  correction  which  I 
wish  to  make  ;  in  answer  to  a  question  which  you  put 
to  me,  whether  I  had  canvassed  privately  or  not,  I 
believe  I  said  "  No."  That  is  not  correct.  I  canvassed, 
I  believe,  two  or  three  voters,  and  wrote  one  letter.  I 
also  referred  to  Admiral  Berkeley's  account  of  the 
expense  of  his  election  in  1818. 

15.247.  We  shall  be  able  to  obtain  that  from 
Admiral, Berkeley  himself,  who  will  come  here? — 
I  can  state  the  amount  correctly  now.  At  a  dinner 
given  at  the  King's  Head  on  the  19th  December 


1852,  when  Mr.  Washboume  was  in  the  chair.  Ad- 
miral Berkeley  said  he  had  stood  forward  eleven 
times,  and  was  defeated  twice.  In  1818  his  brother 
the  earl  gave  him  5,000^.,  and  he  had  sp^nt  11,000/. 
more,  msJking  16,000/.  for  one  contest. 

15.248.  That  was  in  1818  ?— That  was  in  1818. 

15.249.  That  is  the  correction  which  you  wish  to 
make  ? — Yes. 

15.250.  You  canvassed  two  or  three  persons  ? — 
Yes,  I  did;  and  sent  one  letter. 

15.251.  Although  you  canvassed  two  or  three 
persons  privately,  you  did  not  make  them  any  offer 
of  money  ? — Certainly  not. 

15.252.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  yon  receive  from  them 
any  intimation  that  they  expected  money? — No.  They 
were  merely  working  for  me,  and  they  said  they  had 
not  been  canvassed ;  and  I  said,  "Then  I  will  canvass 
"  you,  and  I  will  ask  you  for  your  vote." 


J.  Loveg/ove. 


Joseph  Lovegeote  called,  and  further  examined. 


15.253.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  have  heard  the  evi- 
dence which  has  been  given  by  Sir  Robert  Carden  ? 
— ^Yes.  Will  you  permit  me  to  say,  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  observaticms  that  have  been  made  by 
Sir  Robert  Carden,  that  with  regard  to  the  accounts 
and  with  regard  to  everything  that  has  ever  taken 
place  between  Sir  Robert  Carden  and  myself,  I  invite 
the  fullest  investigation.  Before  the  accounts  were 
settled  in  1857  I  waited  myself  personally  upon 
Mr.  Bernard,  as  the  medium  between  Sir  Robert 
Cai-den  and  me,  with  a  view  to  his  auditing  those 
accounts,  but  he  refused  to  do  so. 

15.254.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Mr.  Bernard  did  ?— Mr, 
Bernard  did.  I  waited  personally  upom  him,  to  ask 
him  to  audit  them,  which  he  declined  to  do.  Then, 
with  regard  to  the  money  expended  here  at  the  last 
election,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  1,000/.  would  never 
have  been  expended  had  not  Mr.  Bernard  acted  upon 
the  suggestion  thrown,  that  a  fund  should  be  provided 
by  sending  down  the  500/. ;  that  was  the  inducement 
to  me  to  add  my  500/.  to  his,  to  form  that  fiind;  but 
for  Mr.  Bernard  sending  the  500/.  there  would  luive 
been  no  illegal  expenditure  of  money  whatever. 

15.255.  At  the  time  when  you  offered  Mr.  Bernard 
your  accounts  to  be  audited  by  him  on  behalf  of 
Sir  Rohert  Carden,  had  you  your  accounts  with  yon 
already  made  out?— 1  had  them,  made  .<Hit  in  iJbe 


rough  at  that  time,  and  he  declined  to  enter  into  the 
matter. 

15.256.  You  would  then  have  shown  how  much 
had  been  expended  for  the  election  and  how  much 
for  the  petition  ? — ^To  a  farthing,  as  I  can  now  ;  and 
I  can  account  for  every  farthing  that  ever  came  to 
my  hands  from  Sir  Robert  Carden  in  1859,  and  the 
expenditure  of  every  sixpence. 

15.257.  And  the  time  when  each  sum  was  ex- 
pended ? — I  could. 

15.258.  You  could  give  a  full  and  correct  account 
of  everything  ? — ^I  could,  of  everything  ;  and  my 
books  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Court,  so  that  they 
may  investigate  every  item. 

15.259.  Mr.  Bernard  having  declined  to  audit  the 
account,  did  you  then  mention  the  matter  to  Sir 
Robert  Carden  ?.— I  told  him  I  had  proposed  that  to 
Mr.  Bernard. 

15.260.  What  did  Sir  Robert  Carden  say?— He 
said  he  had  perfect  confidence  in  me,  and  did  not 
want  anything  of  the  kind. 

15.261.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  He  always  refused  to 
enter  into  the  accounts  ? — He  has  gone  to  some  ex- 
tent into  the  accounts,  but  not  to  examine  the 
figures. 

15.262.  {Mr.  Welford.)  To  what  extent  has  be 
gone  into  the  account  of  1657  ?— The  totab. 
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15.268.  Did  ho  inquire  from  700  how  mucb  moaej 
you  had  expended  in  the  election,  and  how  much  you 
h«d  expended  on  the  petition  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

15,364.  In  1857  ?— Yes. 

15.265.  And  you  afforded  bim  the  information  ?— 
Certainly. 

15.266.  Howmnch  did  yoa.  tell  him  the  election  of 
1857  had  cost  ? — ^I  do  not  tnow  that  I  told  him  the 
amount,  but  he  could  see  upon  the  account  bow  much 
it  did  cost  The  total  cost  of  the  election  would  be 
1,500^.,  and  the  2001.  to  Mr.  Bernard,  1,700/.;  thatj 
was  the  total  cost  of  the  election. 

15.267.  And  the  remainder? — That  would  be  for 
the  petitions ;  there  were  two  petrtionti  (every  item 
of  expenditure  on  those  petitions  you  can  see);  they 
cost  3,892/.  17«.  lOd.  I  will  tell  you,  if  you  please, 
how  that  sum  was  made  up. 

15;268.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  we  to  understand  that 
you  did  tell  Sir  Robert  Garden  what  the  cost  of  the 
election  was  and  what  the  cost  of  the  petitions  were  'i 
— ^I  had  an  account  similar  to  this  (referring  to 
a  paper)  before  me  at  the  time  we  settled  the 
accounts. 

15.269.  At  the  time  you  were  with  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — Yes. 

15.270.  (Mr.Welford.)  And  did  you  explain  it  to 
him  in  general  terms  ? — Sir  Robert  Garden  is  a  man 
of  business,  and  I  should  say  he  understood  figures 
as  well  as  any  man  in  England. 

15.271.  In  all  matters  not  connected  with  elections? 
— (No  answer). 

15.272.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  we  to  understand 
that  that  account  which  you  have  have  now  before 
you  was  laid  before  Sir  Robert  Garden,  showing  how 
much  was  applicable  to  the  election  and  how  much 
was  applicable  to  the  petitions  ?  —  He  could  have 
ascertained  it  from  the  account.  I  cannot  charge  my 
memory  whether  I  specifically  stated  it,  but  I  will  tell 
you  exactly  how  it  is  made  up. 

15.273.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  The  figures  I  have  taken 
down  are  1,500/.  and  200/.  as  the  cost  of  the  election, 
and  3,892/.  17*.  lOd.  as  the  cost  of  the  petitions  ?— 
Yes. 

15.274.  (Mr.  Welford.)  I  understand  you  to  say 
you  had  that  account  before  yon  when  you  settled  the 
expenses  with  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — Yes.  1  never 
settled  any  account  with  him  without  having  it  with 
me. 

15>275.  (Mr.Vaughan.)  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 
— ^This  would  be  about  December ;  that  would  be 
about  the  date  when  the  account  was  settled  ;  De- 
cember 1857. 

15.276.  Where  was  that  account  settled?  —  At 
Sir  Robert  Garden's  office. 

15.277.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  Sir  Robert  Garden 
pay  you  the  whole  of  that  amount  ? — Yes. 

17.278.  That  is  5,592/.  17«.  lOrf.?— I  do  not  know 
w:hat  the  totals  are. 

15.279.  (Mr.Welford.)  Gan  you  tell  me  what  was 
the  amount  paid  on  the  final  settlement  ? — I  will  give 
yon  the  figures  exactly,  if  you  please. 

15.280.  We  will  have  the  account,  perhaps,  pre- 
sently. The  question  I  wish  to  address  your  attention 
to  now  is  this :  What  was  the  balance  paid  to  you 
at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  that  account  by 
Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — ^The  accontit  would  be  settled 
between  me  and  Sir  Robert  Garden  on  the  21st  of 
August ;  that  is  the  time  when  he  pud  me  a  sum  of 
924/.  18«. ;  all  the  accounts  were  settled  on  the  same 
day  ;  on  the  21st  of  August. 

1^281.  ^24  18«.  was  the  balance? — Ye«  ;  but 
there  was  the  account  of  the  parliamentary  agent 
still  outstanding,  in  which  I  was  endeavouring  to  get 
some  reduction ;  but  Mr.  Rose  being  from  home  I 
could  not  communicate  with  him,  and  consequently 
the  account  of  the  parliamentary  i^eut  was  not 
settled  till  December,  when  Sir  Robert  Garden  gave 
1,150/.  to  settle  that  account. 

15.282.  That  was  the  final  settletnent  of  the  account 
between  you  and  him  ? — It  was,  for  that  election. 

15.283.  Then  the  payment  to  yon  of  924/*  18«.  was 


for  the  balance  of  your  aoeonni  .against  Sir  Robert  •  ^'"'v^'^*'. 
Garden,  excluding  the  parliamentery  agenf  s  account?  jg  q^  jgjg^ 
— B^clnding  that. .  _-.^._ 

15.284.  And  he  paid -that  sum  as  t^e  bidance  of 
that  account  ? — Yes  ;  as  the  balance  of  that  account 

15.285.  fodndiBg.  the  parliamentary  agent's  ac- 
count ?— »Yes..  I  see  in  this  account  the  two  are  added 
together.  There  must  be  a  deduction  from  the  sum  I 
have  given  you  of  1,508/.  9/.  9d.  ;  2,314/.  8<.  Id. 
is  the  cost  of  the  petition,  and  the  other  sum  of 
3,8S2/.  17«.  lOtL  is  the  total  cost 

15.286.  The  total  cost  of  the  election  and  the  peti* 
tion  ? — ^Yes. 

15.287.  And  does  that  include  the  parliamentary 
agent's  account  too  ? — Yes ;  but  it  does  not  include 
Mr.  Bernard's  200/. 

15.288.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  1,700/.  was  the  expense  of  the  election  ? — With 
Mr.  Bernard's  200/.,  that  is  the  amount  spent  upon 
that  election. 

15.289.  You  said  that  the  coet  of  the  petition  was 
8,892/.  17«.  10d.?—Yee  ;  but  I  see  that  in  this  ac- 
count the  two  Hnms  are  added  together.  Yon  wUl 
please  to  put  it  in  this  way  :  1,508/.  9«.  9(2.  was  the 
amount .  expended  at  the  election,  exclusive  of 
Mr.  Bernard's  200/.  That  would  make  the  election 
cost  Sir  Robert  Garden,  altogether,  including  Mr.  Ber- 
nard's 200/.,  1,708/.  9«.  9d. 

15.290.  On  this  24th  of  August  or  in  December  did 
you  leave  Sir  Robert  Garden  a  copy  of  that  account  ? 
— ^I  am  not  quite  sure  ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

15.291.  But  you  had  an  account  which  you  were 
ready  to  hand  to  him  if  he  wished  it  ? — ^As  I  have 
now. 

15.292.  Now  give  us  the  expenses  of  the  petition  ? 
— ^The  general  disfoursranents  with  reference  to  the 
petition  amounted  to  514/.  12«.  Id.  The  witnesses 
expenses  amounted  to  319/.  16«.  My  costs  amounted 
to  upwards  of  400/.,  and  if  I  charged  upon  the  scale 
charged  by  parliamentary  agents  they  would  have 
amounted  to  at  least  1,000/. ;  but  for  the  whole 
amount  I  received  250/.  I  took  2501.  in  settlement  of 
my  costs.  If  I  had  made  out  mj  costs  on  the  parlia- 
mentary scale  they  would  have  amounted  to  800/.  or 
1,000/.  The  parliamentary  agent's  costs  amounted 
to  1,447/.;  and  at  my  instance  and  request  they  ac- 
cepted 1,300/.  I  have  all  the  accotmts  with  me,  and 
am  ready  to  hand  them  all  in. 

15.293.  Those  various  sums  make  up  the  total  do 
they  ?— They  make  up  the  total. 

15.294.  What  was  the  total  expense  of  the  petition? 
— £2,884  Ss.ld.  I  should  like  the  public  to  under- 
stand that  for  conducting  Sir  Robert  Garden's  election 
in  1857j  and  for  the  prosecution  of  one  petition  and 
the  defence  of  another,  I  received  a  fee  of  100  guineas 
for  the  election  and  250/.  for  the  petition,  and  that 
is  alL 

15.295.  When  that  statement  of  account  was  laid 
before  Sir  Robert  Garden,  or  when  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  it,  was  any  inquiry  made  by  him 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  expenses  of  the  election  being 
BO  great  a»  they  were  ? — No.  Sir  Robert  Garden 
never  made  any  inquity,  or,  as,  I  remember,  made  any 
complaint 

15.296.  He  has  neither  made  inquiry  nor  com- 
plaint ? — ^No. 

15.297.  Did  he  not  express  any  astonishment  to 
you  that  the  amount  was  so  much  larger  than  the 
amount  of  the  election  auditor's  account  ? — I  never 
remember  his  referring  to  the  election  auditor's 
account 

15.298.  In  1857,  I  mean  ?— In  1857. 

15.299.  We  understand  from  Sir  Robert  Garden 
himself  that  he  saw  the  published  account  of  the 
rfectiou  auditor.  Do  you  not  remember  whether  he 
said  anything  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  difference 
between  the  election  auditor's  account  and  the  ac- 
count which  you  then  presented  to  him  for  election 
expenses  ? — ^No ;  "I  do  not  think  he  ever  did. 

15.300.  Did  he  ask  you  at  all  whether  any  portion 
of  that  money  had  beien  spent  illegally  ? — Well.   I 
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think  it  must  have  been  from  a  suspicion  that  he  must 
have  had  that  he  preferred  not  to  hare  any  accounts. 

15.301.  You  think  that  was  in  consequence  of 
some  suspicion  that  he  had  ? — ^I  think  that  is  the  right 
construction. 

15.302.  And  you  think  that  in  consequence  of  that 
suspicion  he  preferred  not  to  make  any  inquiry  with 
reference  to  the  diflference  existing  between  the  two 
accounts  ? — I  really  think  so. 

15.303.  The  total  amount  of  the  election  auditor's 
account  at  that  time  was  639/.  14«.  11<2.? — That 
was  it. 

15.304.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  the  pay- 
ment of  the  200/.  to  Mr.  Bernard  was  made  by 
Sir  Walter  Garden  through  you  ? — It  was  not ;  it 
was  made  to  Mr.  Bernard  direct ;  the  repayment 
of  it.' 

15.305.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Why  do  you  say  the 
repayment  of  it  ? — ^Mr.  Bernard  had  spent  the  money, 
I  suppose,  and  was  repaid  it. 

15.306.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  Sir  Robert  Garden 
say  anything  to  you  with  regard  to  that  money  ? — I 
think  he  mentioned  that  he  had  paid  Mr.  Bernard  the 
200/. 

15.307.  Would  that  be  at  one  of  your  earlier 
meetings,  or  in  December  ? — It  would  have  been  in 
August,  when  we  finally  settled. 

15.308.  Did  he  abk  you  if  you  knew  anything 
about  it  ? — ^No  ;  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

15.309.  As  far  as  your  memory  goes,  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  communication  ? — ^I  really  could  not 
charge  my  memory  with  that  which  took  place  upon 
the  occasion,  it  being  now  two  years  ago  ;  but  I  have  a 
recollection  that  he  told  me  he  had  paid  Mr.  Bernard 
the  200/. 

15.310.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  200/.  yon 
know  nothing  at  all  about  ? — I  will  tell  you  all  I 
do  know  about  it  precisely.  When  the  canvass  had 
proceeded  to  the  26th  of  March  in  1857,  and  there 
were  Mr.  Washboume,  Mr.  Helps,  Mr.  Whithorn,  and 
several  others  at  the  Bell  Hotel,  in  a  room,  Sir  Robert 
Garden  said,  "  You  really  must  want  some  money  ; 
"  you  have  been  doing  all  this  kind  of  thing  now  for 
"  sixteen  or  eighteen  days,  and  you  have  asked  me 
"  for  no  money  ;  you  really  must  want  some.  I  will 
"  give  you  a  dieqne  for  500/." 

15.31 1.  I  am  not  speaking  about  that  ? — I  am 
going  to  explain  to  you  what  I  know  about  Mr. 
Bernard's  advance.  Sir  Robert  Garden  said,  "  I  will 
"  give  you  a  cheque  for  500/,,"  and  he  wrote  a  cheque 
out.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  the  election  would 
not  cost  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  pounds,  for  the 
canvass  had  been  so  good,  and  the  expenses  had  been 
kept  down  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Helps's  notion  at 
the  time  ;  and  after  the  cheque  had  been  written  out 
for  500/.,  I  said,  "  Sir  Robert  Garden,  I  think  300/. 
"  will  be  quite  sufficient."  Accordingly  a  cheque 
for  300/.  was  drawn,  which  I  carried  to  his  credit. 
Mr.  Whithorn,  who  was  in  the  room,  came  up  to  me, 
and  said,  "  I  shall  want  at  least  100/.  of  that  money." 
I  said, "  What  for  ?  "  "  Why  "  (he  said)  "  I  have  spent 
"  more  than  that  already  upon  the  canvass,  and  so 
"  on  ;  I  shall  want  at  least  that."  I  thought  that  it 
would  be  an  awkward  thing  to  ask  Sir  Robert  Garden 
for  more  money  after  I  had  refused  to  take  his  cheque 
for  500/.,  and  said  that  300/.  would  do,  and  I  called 
Mr.  Bernard  out  of  the  room,  and  told  him  exactly 
what  Mr.  Whithorn  had  told  me  ;  that  he  was  out  of 
pocket  100/.  or  more  at  that  time  upon  the  canvass  ; 
and  I  asked  Mr.  Bernard,  as  a  friend  of  Sir  Robert 
Garden,  whether  I  should  mention  it  to  Sir  Robert 
Garden  or  not.  He  said, "  Well,  I  think  you  had  better 
"  not  trouble  him.  I  will  give  Whithorn  a  cheque 
"  for  the  100/.,"  and  accordingly  a  cheque  was  drawn 
for  100/.,  which  he  handed  to  Mr.  Whithorn,  and 
which  never  came  into  my  hands  at  all.  That  was 
the  commencement  of  Mr.  Bernard's  advance  of  200/. 

15.312.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Mr.  Bernard  drew  that 
cheque  in  favor  of  Mr.  Whithorn  ? — ^Yes.  I  did  not 
sec  the  cheque. 

15.313.  It  was  handed  to  Mr.  Whithorn  ?— Yps. 


15.314.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  A  cheque  for  100/.  ?— 
Yes. 

15.315.  What  do  you  say  about  the  other  cheque  ? — 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  do  not  know  that 
that  cheque  was  drawn,  or  that  any  other  cheque  was 
given,  till  some  time  afterwards  ;  that  cheque  was 
given  by  Mr.  Bernard  to  Mr.  Whithorn. 

15.316.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Without  your  interven- 
tion ? — Without  my  intervention  at  all. 

15.317.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  did  not  know  of  that 
second  cheque  for  100/.  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, I  did  not  know  of  it  at  all.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
it  never  came  into  my  hands. 

15.318.  Sir  Robert  Garden  ofiered  you  a  cheque 
which  he  had  written  for  500/.  ;  you  said  300/. 
would  be  enough,  and  then  he  gave  you  a  cheque 
for  300/.  instead  ?— Yes. 

15.319.  And  then  Mr.  Whithorn  told  yon  he 
wanted  at  least  100/.  ?— Yes. 

15.320.  When  Mr.  Whithorn  told  you  that,  why 
did  you  not  tell  Sir  Robert  Garden  that  you  now 
found,  what  yon  had  not  known  before,  that 
Mr.  Whithorn  had  spent  100/.,  and  that  you 
ought  to  have  a  cheque  for  500/.  instead  of  the 
cheque  for  300/.  which  he  had  given  you  ? —  I 
consulted  Mr.  Bernard  upon  it.  I  thought  it  would 
look  absurd,  first  to  refuse  his  cheque  for  500/.  and 
ask  for  one  for  300/.,  and  then,  having  done  that,  to 
go  back  to  the  500/. 

15.321.  But  all  this  occurred  at  the  same  meeting, 
did  it  not  ? — ^It  occurred  the  same  afternoon. 

15.322.  At  the  same  time  ? — ^Yes. 

15.323.  Should  you  not  have  thought,  under  those 
circumstances,  that  the  best  way  was  to  say  to  Sir 
Robert  Garden  that  you  found  that  more  money  had 
been  expended  than  you  had  been  aware  of,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  cheque  for 
500/.  ? — "So  doubt  it  would  have  been  better. 

15.324.  Did  you  not  know,  when  you  called  upon 
Mr.  Bernard,  and  he  gave  you  a  cheque  for  100/., 
that  the  100/.  which  Mr.  Whithorn  spent,  or  a  part  of 
it,  had  been  spent  in  bribery  ? — No  ;  certainly  not  in 
bribery.  I  understood  from  Mr.  Whithorn  that  it 
had  been  spent  upon  the  canvass,  in  treating,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing. 

15.325.  You  understood  that  it  had  been  spent  in 
corruption,  in  fact  ? — ^Yes. 

15.326.  What  did  you  do  with  the  cheque  for  300/. ; 
did  you  hand  over  any  portion  of  that  money  to 
Mr.  Whithorn  ?— Not  a  farthing. 

15.327.  Was  that  spent  at  the  time  ? — ^No  ;  it  went 
into  the  account,  to  pay  messengers,  and  to  pay  the 
general  expenses.  I  had  paid  a  lot  of  money  out  of 
my  pocket,  for  we  had  been  canvassing  then  thi-ee 
weeks. 

15.328.  That  300/.  cheque  went  to  pay  messengers 
and  your  ovra  advances  ? — Gertainly. 

15.329.  When  did  you  first  become  apprized  of  the 
fact  that  the  second  100/.  had  been  advanced  by 
Mr.  Bernard  to  Mr.  Whithorn  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  I  became  acquainted  with  that  fact  until  the 
settlement  of  accounts  in  August. 

15.330.  When  was  it  that  you  first  became  aware 
that  the  return  which  you  had  made  of  the  expen- 
diture in  1857  was  not  an  accurate  return  ? — ^At  the 
time.  You  mean  the  return  which  was  made  to  the 
election  auditor  ? 

15.331.  Yes.  At  the  time  when  you  sent  in  that 
account  to  the  election  auditor  you  knew  that  it  did 
not  contain  all  the  payments  or  all  the  expenditure  ? 
—Yes. 

15.332.  I  am  speaking  of  1857  ?— Yes. 

15.333.  Did  you  know  at  that  time  that,  irrespective 
of  that  money  of  Mr.  Bernard's,  it  was  short  by 
nearly  900/.  ?— No. 

15.334.  When  did  you  first  ascertain  the  real  dis- 
crepancy ? — When  I  was  going  into  the  accounts  fully 
in  August,  prior  to  their  settlement  by  Sir  Robert 
Garden. 

15.335.  Mny  I  say,  "  I  then  learnt  that  nearly  900/. 
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"  more  had  been  expended  than  I  had  returned  "  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  think  it  was  in  August. 

15.336.  I  suppose  you  have  the  various  accounts, 
have  you  not  ? — I  have. 

15.337.  How  much  of  that  sum  would  you  put 
down  for  the  purpose  of  bribery  ? — Mr.  Whithorn 
said  there  was  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  due  to 
him. 

15.338.  Did  Mr.  Whithorn  tell  you  in  August  that 
200/.  was  due  to  him  ? — ^Yes. 

15.339.  For  money  spent  in  bribery  ? — ^He  did  not 
tell  me  that  even  then,  but  that  it  was  an  expenditure 
at  the  election. 

15.340.  Have  you  any  reason  now  to  doubt  that  it 
was  so  spent  ? — I  have  none. 

15.341.  Did  he  tell  you  whether  there  was  any 
other  sura  ? — In  addition  to  the  200/.  received  from 
Mr.  Bernard  there  was  100/.  that  he  had  borrowed 
from  Mr.  Cooke. 

15.342.  From  Mr.  Ckwke,  the  barrister  ? — ^Yes. 

15.343.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Was  he  herein  1857  ?— 
I  think  he  was. 

15.344.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  That  was  Mr.  Whithorn's 
statement  to  you  ? — Yes. 

1 5.345.  In  what  way  do  you  make  up  the  balance  ? 
You  now  account  for  about  300/.  ? — I  will  hand  you 
in  the  account. 

15.346.  Just  give  me  the  gross  items,  if  you  please, 
first,  and  we  can  go  into  the  account  in  detail  after- 
wards  ? — There  is  75/.  to  various  parties,  extending  v 
over  the  whole  time. 

15.347.  For  what  purpose  ? — For  canvassing  ;  to 
canvassers  for  services  rendered. 

15.348.  You  are  now  giving  me  tlie  particulars  of 
those  accounts  which  were  not  returned  to  the  election 
auditor  ? — Yes,  I  am.  There  were  various  expenses, 
travelling  expenses,  and  some  witnesses,  a  few  I  see, 
and  petty  disbursements  iu  the  committee-room ;  they 
amount  to  75/.  8*.  8rf. 

1.5,349.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  hand  in  those 
different  accounts  as  you  go  through  them  ? — I  have 
them  all  together. 

15.350.  That  is  a  summary,  is  it  not  ? — ^This  is  a 
summary. 

15.351.  Have  you  not  the  accounts  in  detail? — 
This  is  a  detailed  account. 

15,332.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Have  you  any  voucher  for 
that  75/.  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  there  are  vouchers  for  most  of 
them. 

j 5,353.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Now  give  me  the  next  ? 
— Then  there  were  messengers. 

15.354.  How  much?  — £45  10«.  llrf.,  and  for 
restoring  the  committee-rooms,  and  some  vodbrs'  tra- 
velling expenses. 

15.355.  Does  that  sum  of  45/.  10«.  \\d.  include 
messengers,  the  restoration  of  committee-room,  and 
voters'  travelling  expenses  ? — Exactly.  This  account 
comprises  alsQ  40/.  paid  to  Mr.  Whithorn  on  the  day 
of  the  election,  to  pay  out-voters  their  travelling  ex- 
penses ;  there  were  parties  residing  at  Newport, 
Cardiff,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  and  other  places. 

15.356.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Does  the  45/.  10».  llrf. 
comprise  that  ? — ^No  ;  the  45/.  10».  1  \d.  comprises  the 
messengers  and  the  other  items  I  have  given  you  ; 
and  this  40/.  was  handed  to  Mr.  Whithorn  to  satisfy 
the  travelling  expenses  of  the  out-voters.  The  re- 
mainder of  tibe  account  consists  of  several  publicans' 
bills  sent  in  to  me  after  the  hearing  of  the  petitions 
in  town,  and  which  I  had  not  the  slightest  notion 
were  outstanding. 

15.357.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  publicans' 
bills  ? — I  was  not  aware  that  they  were  outstanding, 
except  as  to  one.     Shall  I  give  the  details  of  them  ? 

15.358.  Give  me  the  total  amount,  first  of  all  ? — 
62/.  9s.  llrf.  Then  there  is  a  charge  of  27/.  5«.  4rf. 
for  services  rendered  during  the  election. 

15.359.  By  whom  ? — Services  in  canvassing  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing.  These  are  things  that  came 
in  after  the  hearing  of  the  petition. 

15.360.  Additional  services  for  canvassing  ? — ^Yes  ; 
27/.  &s.  id. 


15.361.  These  came  in  after  the  petition  ?— Yes.    J-  Lovtgrove. 
Then,  when  I  settled  up  i»ith  Sir  Robert  Carden,  I  left      „  OctTTssg 

my  fee,  and  those  who  were  associated  with  me  left     ' 

their  fees,  to  Sir  Robert  Carden's  discretion  ;  and  he 

told  me  to  debit  him  with  100  guineas  for  my  services 
at  the  election,  50  guineas  to  Mr.  Washboume,  50 
guineas  to  Mr.  Matthews,  30/.  10s.  to  Mr.  Tayuton, 
and  25  guineas  to  Mr.  Maysey. 

15.362.  Mr.  James  Maysey  ? — Yes. 

15.363.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Were  those  sums  paid  to 
the  different  persons  you  have  mentioned  at  the 
request  of  Sir  Robert  Carden  ? — ^Yes. 

15.364.  How  much  do  they  come  to  ?— i264  10s., 
I  think. 

15.365.  Was  Maysey  looked  on  as  a  professional 
agent  ? — No.  He  had  been  very  active  indeed  in  the 
election,  as  also  with  the  petition,  and  I  gave  him  35/. 
for  his  services  upon  the  two. 

15.366.  With  regard  to  the  election  itself  he  was 
to  have  25  guineas  ? — Yes. 

15.367.  Was  it  represented  by  you  to  Sir  Robert 
Carden  that  Maysey  was  entitled  to  some  extra  pay- 
ment ? — Oh  yes. 

15.368.  That  was  represented  by  you  to  Sir  Robert 
Carden  ? — Yes.  Sir  Robert  Garden  expressed  a  wish 
that  any  one  I  thought  should  be  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices should  be  put  down  in  the  accouut 

15.369.  And  you  thought  that  Maysey  was  specially 
entitled  to  this  sum  for  his  services  ? — There  was 
Mr.  Ward.  I  thought  he  should  have  25/.;  but  he 
would  not  take  it.  He  soid  he  was  entitled  to  more, 
or  not  anything. 

15.370.  It  was  more  or  nothing  with  him  ? — 
Yes. 

15.371.  And  he  got  nothing  ? — He  had  nothing. 

15.372.  Did  you  consider  that  Ward  also  had  been 
very  active  at  that  election  ? — ^Very. 

15.373.  What  other  sums  were  there  ? — That  is 
the  total. 

15.374.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  suggest  Ward's 
name  to  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — Oh,  yes. 

15.375.  As  a  person  who  should  be  paid  ? — Yes. 

15.376.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  That  does  not  exactly 
make  up  the  total  sum  ? — You  will  see  at  once  that 
these  later  items  could  not  have  gone  into  the  auditor's 
account,  because  they  were  not  sent  in  at  that  time. 

15.377.  You  have  spoken  of  the  restoration  of  the 
committee-room  ;  what  was  required  to  be  done  to  it  ? 
— It  was  a  very  old  house,  and  there  were  windows 
tliAt  were  shattered  to  pieces,  and  we  had  to  restore 
the  house  to  the  same  state  in  which  we  found  it. 

15.378.  Which  committee-room  was  it  that  you  had 
to  restore  ? — Throughout  the  house  generally. 

1 5.379.  Which  committee-room  ? — The  lower  one  ; 
the  one  we  were  in  on  the  nomination  and  polling 
day. 

15.380.  Where  was  that  ? — ^In  the  Westgate-strcct. 

15.381.  Opposite  the  Shire-hall  ? — Opposite  the 
Shire-hall. 

15.382.  We  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  windows 
in  that  committee-room  were  purposely  obscured,  in 
order  that  what  was  going  on  in  the  interior  might 
not  be  seen  from  the  outside  ? — It  was  not  so. 

15.383.  Were  blinds  put  to  screen  from  observation 
those  who  were  inside  ? — ^There  were  several  shattered 
windows  outside,  with  the  glass  falling  out,  and  so  on, 
and  little  pieces  of  calico  were  pasted  against  those,  to 
prevent  the  air  from  getting  to  the  other  rooms  where 
the  people  were  sitting. 

1 5.384.  You  mean  that  instead  of  putting  in  glass 
pieces  of  calico  were  put  up  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  the  air,  is  that  it  ? — Yes  ;  and  that  was  the  room 
in  which  Mr.  Helps  sat  during  the  whole  of  the  day. 
The  calico  was  put  there  for  the  purpose  I  have 
stated,  and  for  that  purpose  only. 

15.385.  Will  you  stat*  that  the  windows  were  not 
covered  with  calico,  which  was  pasted  or  fastened  on 
to  the  windows,  to  the  extent  of  one  half  their  height 
from  the  Iwttom  ? — ^No  ;  they  were  pasted  all  over  ; 
they  were  small  windows,  and  very  shattered. 

13.386.  Then,  as  far  as  you  know,  whatever  was 
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J.  I/mtgrcve.     done  with  regard  to  coTering  the  windows  with  calico 

i«  nMLTitu     ^^  "***  ^^^  '"  order  to  prevent  persons  looking'  into 

lSOM|l899.    ^jj^  room,  and  seeing  what  was  going  on  there ? — 

^""""^     Certainly  not ;  that  was  made  a  great  point  before 

the  committee. 

15.387.  You  give  to  that  a  denial  ? — ^A  most  em- 
phatic deniaL  Mr.  Helps  was  sitting  in  -  the  room 
taking  the  state  of  the  poll,  and  no  one  else  was  in 
the  room  where  the  windows  were  blocked  up  during 
the  whole  of  the  day. 

15.388.  {Mr.  Welfard.)  Did  those  windows  look 
into  the  passage  leading  to  Mr.  Whithorn's  room  ? — 
No.  Mr.  W^thom  had  not  a  room  in  1857. 
Mr.  Whithorn  was  all  over  the  house,  and  about.  I 
was  there  very  little  of  the  time  on  the  polling  day ; 
I  should  say  not  half  an  hour  during  the  whole  day. 
I  should  say  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  canvass  I 
asked  Mr.  Whithorn  to  take  charge  of  all  the  petty 
canvassing  expenses,  and  so  on,  and  on  the  day  of 
the  election  the  expenses  attending  the  out-voters, 
for  the  reason  that  I  was  wholly  engaged  in  the 
canvass  i^ith  Sir  Robert  Garden,  and  on  the  day  of 
the  polling  in  getting  up  the  voters  and  seeing  that 
they  Were  polled,  and  so  on. 

15.389.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Whithorn  to  become  the 
treasurer  ? — No  ;  nothing  whatever  of  that  kind,  I 
did  not  ask  him  to  act  in  that  character  at  all. 

15.390.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  understand,  when 
Mr.  Whithorn  told  you  he  required  those  monies,  that 
any  portion  of  those  sums  was  to  be  expended  in 
bribery  ? — Not  one  farthing. 

15.391.  You  did  not  understand  that? — Certainly 
not ;  on  the  contrary,  that  was  the  first  election  I  had 
ever  conducted,  and  I  was  very  particular  in  what 
I  did. 

15.392.  You  did  not  inquu-e  of  Mr.  Whithorn  why 
it  was  that  he  wanted  the  money  ? — He  said  he  had 
spent  money  on  the  canvass. 

15.393.  That  was  with  regard  to  the  100/.  ?— Yes. 

15.394.  Was  it  not  till  irfter  the  election  was  over 
that  you  became  aware  that  Mr.  Whithorn  had  spent 
these  other  sums  of  money  in  bribery  ? — It  was  not 
till  after  the  petitions  had  been  heard,  and  we  were 
going  into  a  settlement  of  accounts,  that  I  first  became 
aware  that  direct  bribery  had  been  practised. 

15.395.  {Mr.  Welford.)  When  you  prepared  your 
brief  on  the  petition,  did  you  know  that  bribery  had 
been  practised  ? — No,  I  did  not.  I  knew  of  irregular 
practices ;  that  is  to  say,  I  knew  there  had  been 
treating,  and  so  on.  I  knew  that ;  but  I  knew  of  no 
direct  bribery. 

15.396.  No  direct  money  bribery  ?— No. 

15.397.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  observe  at  that 
election  that  there  were  a  great  many  persons  em- 
ployed as  messengers  ? — There  were  not  so  many  mes- 
sengers  employed  by  two  thirds  as  there  were  in  1859. 

15.398.  Do  you  mean  that  in  1857  there  was  only 
one  third  the  number  of  messengers  employed  that 
were  employed  in  1859  ? — I  should  say  scarcely 
that. 

15,899.  What  committee-rooms  had  yon  in  1857  ? 
You  had  one  in  Bell  Lane  ? — Yes,  for  a  short  time ; 
and  from  thence  we  removed  to  Mr.  Beynolds's  house 
in  the  Westgate  Street. 

15.400.  Had  you  a  committee-room  at  the  <*  Upper 
Gteorge"?— No. 

15.401.  You  had  no  committee-room  there  ?— No  ; 
none  whatever.  I  was  never  in  the  "  Upper  George  " 
during  the  whole  of  the  contest,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection. 

15.402.  Where  is  the  "  Upper  George  "  ?— In  the 
Westgate  Street ;  some  little  distance  from  Mr.  Bey* 
nold's  house. 

15.403.  Does  there  appear  to  be  any  account  among 
the  accounts  of  the  publicans  for  refreshments  supplied 
at  the  "  Upper  Greorge  "  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

15.404.  No  account  at  all  ? — ^I  do  not  remember 
any. 

15.405.  Have  you  heard  during  this  inquiry  that 
voters  were  taken  to  the  "  Upper  Gteorge,"  and  there 
paid  monies  ? — I  have  not  heard  it  during  this  in- 


qidry  ;  bat  I  heard  it  asserted  before  die  c<Rnmittee 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

15.406.  But  you  have  not  heard  during  this  inquiry 
that  voters  were  taken  there  ? — ^No.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  attend  here  every  day,  bat  I  know  that  that 
has  been  asserted. 

15.407.  It  has  been  proved  here  ? — ^Very  likely. 

15.408.  But  you  know  nothing  about  that  ? — ^I  do 
not 

15.409.  And  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
person  who  was  appointed  to  pay  money  to  voters  at 
the  "  Upper  (Jeorge?" — No,  nothing  whatever. 

15.410.  I  see  that  in  ihe  return  made  to  the 
auditor  there  is  an  item  of  132/.  2».  for  professional 
agents  and  assistants  ? — Yes. 

15.411.  How  many  professional  gentleman  were 
included  in  that  charge  of  132/.  2«.? — Seven. 

15.412.  I  suppose  the  vouchers  for  the  pajrments  to 
them  will  be  found  among  the  receipts  you  put  in  ? — 
I  think  they  were  filed  with  the  auditor  at  the  time 
oi  the  account  being  sent  to  him.  You  will  find  them 
in  the  bundle  that  was  handed  in  to  you.  Here  they 
are,  all  of  them  {referring  to  a  bundle  of  papers 
before  produced). 

16.413.  That  is  the  total  amount?— Yes.  These  are 
vouchers  for  all  the  professional  agent«^  charges  that 
were  included  in  the  auditor's  account. 

16.414.  Were  the  messengers  who  were  employed 
in  1857  mostly  voters? — No;  I  should  think  not  more 
than  half  of  them  were  voters;  probably  half  of  them 
were. 

15.415.  Can  you  supply  us  with  a  list  of  them  ? — 
I  will  do  so. 

15.416.  And  state,  if  you  frfease,  as  you  did  with 
reference  to  the  messengers  employed  in  1859,  whe- 
ther they  were  voters,  or  related  to  voters  ? — ^Yes. 

15.417.  Will  you  also  furnish  us  with  a  list  of  the 
clerks  who  were  employed  ? — They  are  in  the  auditor's 
account. 

15.418.  All  of  them  ?— Every  one. 

15.419.  {Mr.  fTelford.)  There  were  no  other 
clerks  ? — ^None  whatever. 

15.420.  They  are  stated  at  65/.  11«.  6d.?—Yea; 
that  would  comprise  the  whole  of  them. 

15.421.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Will  you  furnish  us  with 
a  list  of  the  clerks,  and  say  whether  they  are  voIots 
or  not  voters? — I  will  do  so. 

15.422.  I  do  not  think  you  handed  in  just  now  the 
statement  of  the  account  which  you  rendered  to  Sir 
Robert  Garden  ?  You  had  before  you  a  pape;*  when 
you  were  giving  your  evidence? — ^Yes,  of  which  I 
will  hand  you  a  copy. 

15.423.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  particulars 
which  made  up  the  gross  sums  you  have  given  us 
appeared  in  the  account  which  you  settled  with  Sir 
Robert  Garden? — No.  This  which  I  have  here  is  the 
fiill  statement  of  the  accoimt. 

15.424.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Is  this  the  account  which 
you  had  before  you  ? — ^Not  that  particular  account; 
that  is  the  substance  of  the  account  that  I  had 
before  me  when  I  was  settling  with  Sir  Robert  Car- 
den  {handing  a  paper  to  the  Commitsionert) ;  and 
that  is  the  supplementary  account,  showing  the  gross 
total  expense  of  the  election  {handing  in  another 
paper). 

15.425.  This  supplementary  acooant  you  had  not 
widi  yon  when  you  settled  with  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? 
— ^No;  that  I  could  not  have,  for  all  those  latter  items 
as  to  remuneration  and  so  on  were  decided  upon  at 
that  interview. 

15.426.  {A^.  Fitzgerald.)  Have  you  any  account 
of  the  cheques  and  the  amounts  which  you  received 
from  Sir  Robert  Garden  on  accoiint  of  the  election  ? 
—Yes. 

15.427.  Is  the  statement  which  Sir  Robert  Garden 
has  made  with  regard  to  them  correct  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

15.428.  Then  the  whole  sum  you  received  from 
him  on  account  of  the  election  and  the  petition  was 
4,115/.  13«.  ? — ^No.  He  has  included  in  that  sum  a 
cheque  for  40/.  15s.  which  did  not  at  all  relate  to  the 
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election  or  petition;  it  was  a  subscription  which  I  paid 
to  the  Indian  Fund  for  him  of  25/.,  and  subscrip- 
tions to  the  infirmaiy  and  dispensary  to  the  amount  of 
15  guineas.  Exclu^ng  that  cheque  of  Mr.  Bernard's, 
I  received  from  him  3,874/.  18».  I  did  not,  in  fact, 
receive  it  Irom  him,  because  he  sent  a  cheque  at  mj 
request  to  Messrs.  Bose  and  Norton  for  the  balance 
of  their  account. 

15.429.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  see  here  an  item, 
"  Mr.  Cooke's  fees,  52/.  10«."  What  Mr.  Cooke  is 
that? — Mr.  Cooke,  the  counsel.  I  consulted  Mr.  Cooke. 
Mr.  Cooke  had  brought  Sir  Robert  Carden  first  to  my 
notice,  and  as  soon  as  the  election  commenced,  it 
being  my  first  election,  I  consulted  Mr.  Cooke,  pro- 
fessionally, as  to  the  conduct  of  the  election. 

15.430.  And  did  he  come  to  Gloucester  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  you  in  it? — ^No;  not  at  all.  I 
think  he  was  once  here,  but  not  with  any  view  to 
assist  me. 

15.431.  He  did  not  come  down  here  professionally 
on  a  retainer  ? — ^No ;  nothing  of  that  kind.  I  had 
various  conferences  with  him;  and  when  we  settled  up 
(I  think  it  was  my  estimate)  I  put  his  fees  at  50 
guineas. 

15.432.  That  fee  of  50  guineas  is  irrespective  of 
any  fees  with  reference  to  the  petition  ? — ^Yes. 

15.433.  You  advised  Sir  Robert  Carden,  we  under- 
stand, to  contribute  towards  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  municipal  contests  here  ? — Only  on 
one  occasion.  I  asked  him  for  a  subscription,  and  he 
sent  50/. 

15.434.  {Mr.  Welfwd.)  That  is  not  included  in 
this  account,  is  it  ? — No;  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that  account. 

15.435.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Upon  what  occasion  was 
it  that  you  asked  him  for  that  subscription  ? — In 
1858. 

14.436.  What  contest  was  it  that  you  required  it 
for;  was  it  for  any  particular  contest  ? — No;  it  was 
carried  to  the  credit  of  the  municipal  elections. 

15.437.  £50? — £50.  It  was  carried,  I  think,  to  the 
municipal  election  fund  of  1858;  it  was  to  assist  in 
the  elections  of  that  year. 

15.438.  It  was  to  assist  in  securing  the  retin*n  of 
the  conservative  councillors  ? — ^Yes. 

15.439.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  fond  which 
was  subscribed  in  1858  for  that  purpose  ? — I  do  not 
know  at  all. 

15.440.  Had  you  not  the  management  of  it  ? — ^No. 

15.441.  Who  had  ? — ^I  cannot  tell  you  now  how 
that  was  disposed  of.  I  can  by  reference  to  my 
books. 

15.442.  You  do  not  know  what  the  amount  of  that 
fund  is  ? — ^No. 

15.443.  Had  you  the  management  or  have  you  a 
knowledge  of  that  fund  which  will  enable  you  by 
reference  to  any  books  or  accoants  to  state  what  the 
amount  was  that  was  subscribed  ? — No.  I  can  tell 
you  what  became  of  that  50/.,  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  do  so  at  this  moment. 

15.444.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  50/.  went 
to  a  fund  ? — I  do  not  know  what  fund.  I  have  no 
recollection  what  became  of  it. 

15.445.  If  you  have  made  an  inaccurate  statement 
you  may  correct  it,  but  you  said  that  the  subscription 
was  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  municipal  fund  ? — It 
was  to  assist  in  the  municipal  elections,  and  no  doubt 
it  was  an  item,  with  others,  in  forming  a  fund  for 
that  purpose. 

15.446.  Was  the  management  of  that  fund  in- 
trusted to  yourself? — ^No.  I  do  not  know  who  had 
the  fund. 

15.447.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
man who  would  be  likely  to  give  us  the  most 
accurate  information  upon  that  subject  ? — ^I  do  not 
know.  There  is  no  one  that  has  the  management  of 
any  particular  fiind,  it  is  so  divided ;  but  I  can  tell 
you  what  became  of  that  50/.,  and  I  will  do  so  if  you 
wish  to  know  to-morrow  morning. 

15.448.  If  you  can  furnish  any  particulars  about  it 
we  shall  be  glad.    It  appears  to  have  been  a  sub- 
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scription,  and  we  ^all  be  ^ad  if  you  will  ascertain,    J.  Lovtgrove. 
as  far  as  you  can,  what  the  nature  of  the  subscription 
was  ? — I  will  do  so  as  far  as  I  can. 

15.449.  You  told  Sir  Robert  Carden  that  you 
wished  him  to  subscribe  that  50/.  for  that  purpose, 
did  you  not  ?— Yes. 

15.450.  X  suppose  you  considered  it  would  be  con- 
ducive to  his  success  at  a  future  election  ? — ^I  do  not 
think  so.  I  disagree  in  the  opinion  which  has  been 
expressed  here  that  it  now  forms  an  element  in  the 
success  of  the  candidate.  Some  short  time  ago  the 
corporation  had  various  officers  under  their  manage- 
ment ;  policemen  and  so  on ;  and  it  might  have 
influenced,  some  yeu's  ago,  their  votes  to  a  certain 
extent ;  but  now  theA  they  have  not  those  policemen, 
and  so  on,  I  do  not  think  it  does,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  matters  I  think  it  rather  detracts  than 
otherwise. 

15.451.  Did  you  consider,  when  in  1858  you  ap- 
plied to  Sir  Robert  Carden  for  50/.  that  a  subscrip- 
tion of  50/.  for  the  purpose  of  municipal  election 
contests  would  be  conducive  to  his  success  at  the 
parliamentary  election  ? — ^No  ;  I  do  not  think  so.  It 
was  an  appeal  made  by  local  parties  in  Gloucester, 
and  consequently  he  corresponded  to  it,  by  subscribing 
50/.,  but  not  to  ensure  or  facilitate  his  election,  for  1 
think  it  has  a  contrary  effect. 

15.452.  What  do  you  mean  by  "local  parties  ?" — 
Parties  feeling  a  local  interest  in  the  result  of  thes6 
municipal  contests. 

15.453.  But  without  reference  at  all  to  a  parlia- 
mentary election  ? — Without  reference  at  all  to  a 
parliamentary  contest 

15.454.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  preponderance  of 
conservatives  in  the  corporation  of  the  city  is  an 
immaterial  matter  with  respect  to  the  probability  of 
the  return  of  a  candidate  to  represent  the  city  ? — 
I  do. 

15.455.  There  was  a  sum  of  70/.  odd,  referred  to 
by  Sir  Robert  Carden  ;  was  that  sum  devoted  to  sub- 
scriptions to  charities  ? — To  charities  and  other 
things.  There  is  not  one  sixpence  that  has  ever 
come  to  my  hands  that  I  cannot  show  the  clear 
disposal  of. 

15.456.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  suggestion, 
that  you  cannot  account  for  every  f^thing  you  have 
received.  My  question  was  only  put  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  in  what  way  that  money  was  disposed  of? 
— The  Benevolent  Society,  the  Female  Benevolent 
Society,  the  Lying-in  Charity,  subscription  to  the 
Soup  Kitchen,  various  small  sums  in  shillings  and  so 
on,  subscription  to  the  national  school,  subscription 
to  the  cricket  club,  and  making  up  th«  alphabetical 
list  of  voters,  canvass  book,  and  so  on.  That  is  the 
class  of  items  making  up  that  70/. 

15.457.  Xs  that  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
Sir  Robert  Carden  ?— Quite  so. 

15.458.  There  was  no  arrangement  with  him  before 
he  became  a  candidate  that  he  should  make  those 
contributions  ? — ^No.  It  has  been  thus :  when  parties 
have  applied  to  me,  if  I  have  considered  the  obgect 
has  been  useful  or  charitable,  I  have  put  his  name 
down  for  a  subscription,  and  paid  it  out  of  my  own 
pocket ;  and  when  the  account  has  arrived  at  a  given 
total  I  have  asked  him  for  a  cheque  for  the  amount, 
which  he  has  sent  me. 

15.459.  Has  a  payment  of  that  sort  been  made 
more  than  once  ? — Hundreds  of  times. 

15.460.  A  much  larger  sum  than  70/.  has  been 
expended  by  him  in  that  way  ? — ^I  gave  to  the  Bene- 
volent Society  50/.  for  him  on  two  occasions,  and 
various  other  charities.  The  Dispensary  and  the  In- 
firmary, and  all  the  charities  of  the  town,  Sir  Robert 
Carden  has  subscribed  to  through  me,  since  he  has 
been  a  member,  or  nearly  all  of  them. 

15.461.  Is  it  a  usual  thing  in  Gloucester  that  the 
member  for  the  city  should  subscribe  to  those  chari- 
ties ? — ^It  is  considered  usual  that  they  should. 

15.462.  And  that  without  any  reference  to  politics  ? 
— ^Without  the  slightest  reference  to  politics  at  .ill. 

15.463.  What  would  be  the  annual  amount  of  such 
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J.  Lovegrave.     subscriptions  ? — ^In  1858  he  paid,  I  should  think,  in 

respect  of  his  representation,  between  300/.  and  400/. 

IS  Oct  1853.         15,464.  As  member  for  the  city  ?— Yes. 
15,465.  He  paid  between  300/.  and  400/.  as  sub- 
scriptions to  charities  ? — Yes. 

15.466.  (i1/r.  Welford.)  Since  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so.  I  have  not  gone  into 
a  particular  calculation.    I  am  speaking  generally. 

15.467.  You  think  they  would  amount  to  some- 
where between  300/.   and  400/.? — I   should    think 

80. 

15.468.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Before  Sir  Robert  Garden 
l>ccame  a  candidate  for  this  city  had  you  any  commu- 
nication with  Mr.  Cooke  upon  the  subject  ? — ^It  was 
in  consequence  of  a  communication  which  I  had  with 
Mr.  Cooke  that  -Sir  Robert  Garden  came  down  here. 

15.469.  Prior  to  that  had  you  been  in  communica- 
tion with  Mr.  Cooke  about  it  ? — No;  that  was  the 
commencement. 

15.470.  You  did  not  yourself  suggest  to  Mr.  Cooke 
the  propriety  of  seeing  Sir  Robert  Garden  upon  the 
subject  ? — No.  It  arose  in  this  way  :  one  day 
Mr.  Cooke  was  visiting  me  ;  when  we  were  walking 
about  the  garden  I  was  saying  that  we  were  in  want 
of  a  candidate;  Mr.  Cooke  heard  this,  and  it  appears 
that  some  little  time  afterwards  he  saw  Mr.  Bernard, 
and  Mr.  Bernard  suggested  Sir  Rol)ert  Garden,  and 
then  Mr.  Cooke  conununicated  with  me,  and  I  went 
up  to  London,  and  saw  Sir  Robert  Garden.  I  think 
that  was  in  July  1856. 

15.471.  Mr.  Cooke  saw  Mr.  Bernard  ? — I  should 
judge  so. 

15.472.  And  after  that,  in  consequence  of  some 
communication,  a  deputation  went  up  to  London  to 
Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — Yes.  I  should  say  that  neither 
party  became  pledged  in  July  1856;  but  as  there 
was  a  chance  of  a  dissolution  approaching  in  1857, 
I  think  in  February  1857,  or  somewhere  thereabouts, 
a  larger  deputation  waited  on  Sir  Robert  Garden  ;  a 
dissolution  took  plaqe,  and  down  he  came. 

15.473.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Gooke  at  that  time  what 
might  be  the  probable  sum  that  would  be  required  to 
be  expended  to  secure  his  return  ? — No' conversation 
on  that  subject  took  place  between  us. 

15.474.  As  to  the  expenditure  of  the  500/.  that 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Whithorn,  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  you  can  give  no  account  of  it  ? — I 
cannot.  I  never  received  any  account  from  him,  and 
I  am  unable  to  give  you  any  account  of  it. 

15.475.  {Mr.  Welford.)  I  understand  you  to  say, 
that  when  you  settled  this  account  with  Sir  Robert 
Corden  every  thing  was  settled  with  him,  except 
Baxter,  Rose,  and  Norton's  account  ? — Every  far- 
thing. 

15.476.  These  sums  do  not  appear  quite  to  balance? 
— I  think  there  is  a  balance  due  to  me  ;  there  is  a  loss 
upon  the  account,  I  think,  of  16/. 

15.477.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Was  Mr.  Cooke  repaid 
the  100/.  he  had  advanced  to  Mr.  Whithorn  ? — 
Mr.  Cooke  received  1,000/.  from  Sir  Robert  Garden, 
and  deducted  the  100/.  he  had  lent  to  Mr.  Whit- 
hoiTi. 

15.478.  He  received  1,000/.?— Yes;  on  the  16th 
of  August.  I  met  him  on  the  platform  one  day  as  he 
was  going  to  town,  soon  after  the  election  petitions 
hod  been  heard,  and  I  wished  him  to  see  Sir  Robert 
Garden,  and  to  have  a  remittance  of  money. 

15.479.  Did  you  mention  a  sum?— jei.OOO.  Mr. 
Gooke  waited  upon  him,  and  received  1,000/.,  out  of 
which  he  deducted  the  100/.  he  had  lent  to  Mr.  Whit- 
horn. I  saw  it  stated  in  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings here  the  other  day,  that  Mr.  Henley  had  said  he 
supported  Sir  Robert  Garden  in  1857  in  consequence 
of  the  coei'cion  of  his  landlord,  and  of  his  compulsion 
to  pay  his  rent.  As  the  agent,  I  beg  to  give  that 
the  most  unqualified  contradiction ;  and  to  state  that 
Mr.  Henley  does  rent  under  a  client  of  mine,  but  that 
he  got  into  the  house  in  a  manner  that  was  anything 
but  creditable  to  him.  I  have  given  him  two  notices 
to  eject  him.  I  have  not  been  enabled  to  do  so ;  and 
ever  since  he  has  been  in  the  house  I  have  been  com- 


pelled, I  should  say,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  quarters,  to  levy  distresses  on  his  goods  for  the 
rent  due  from  him;  and  the  sole  reason  of  his  giving 
his  support  to  Sir  Robert  Garden  in  1857  was,  as  I 
believe,  a  matter  of  revenge  towards  the  liberals,  in 
consequence  of  some  dispute  which  he  had  with  them, 
and  not  from  any  desire  on  my  part  to  have  his  sup- 
port, or  any  pressure  or  coercion  whatever. 

15.480.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
it  is  not  the  fact  that  any  coercion  of  any  sort  was 
exercised  towards  Mr.  Henley  at  the  election  in  1857? 
— Not  the  slightest. 

15.481.  Was  his  landlord  in  1857  the  same  land- 
lord that  he  has  now  ? — Yes.  He  is  a  liberal,  and  a 
very  strong  one ;  being  no  less  than  Mr.  Whalley, 
who  is,  I  may  say,  a  strong  reformer.  If  I  could 
have  prevented  Mr.  Henley  going  into  the  house  I 
should  never  have  allowed  him  to  have  gone  there, 
and  I  have  given  him  two  notices  to  quit. 

15.482.  When  the  deputation  went  to  London  first 
of  all,  and  saw  Sir  Robert  Garden,  was  anything  said 
to  him  by  you  as  to  the  probable  expense  of  the 
election? — Not  one  word;  not  upon  that  occasion. 

15.483.  Was  there  anything  said  upon  the  subject 
on  the  second  occasion? — ^Yes.  I  remember  Sir  Robert 
inquiring  what  would  be  the  probable  expense,  and 
Mr.  Helps,  who  had  conducted  several  elections  at 
Gloucester,  saying,  he  did  not  think  that  the  expenses 
would  be  more  than  500/.  or  600/.,  and  I  think  he 
was  guided  in  giving  that  opinion  by  the  fact  that 
the  professional  men  did  not  intend  to  charge  for 
their  services  as  against  Sir  Robert  Garden.  Mr.  Helps 
did  not  charge  anything  for  the  election,  although  I 
was  instructed  to  offer  him  a  fee.  He  would  not 
charge  anything;  and  it  was  Sir  Robert  Garden's  own 
act  my  receiving  100  guineas,  and  Mr.  Washbourne 
and  the  other  professional  gentlemen  receiving  theirs. 
They  were  quite  content  not  to  receive  anything. 

15.484.  And  was  that  statement  as  to  the  probable 
cost  of  the  election  assented  to  by  the  other  gentle- 
men who  were  present  ? — Yes.  ^ 

15.485.  You  at  that  time  hod  had  no  experience  in 
elections;  you  had  taken  no  professional  part  in  them? 
— I  had  never  taken  the  conduct  of  any  election.  I 
had  taken  an  interest  in  previous  elections,  but  never 
of  a  responsible  character. 

15.486.  You  possibly  had  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  that  was  a  correct  estimate  or  not? — ^No,  I 
had  not,  for  I  had  never  seen  any  cash  account,  or 
any  account  connected  with  an  election. 

15.487.  You  considered  that  Mr.  Helps  was  much 
more  likely  than  you  were  to  form  a  proper  estimate 
of  the  actual  expenditure  that  would  be  necessary? — 
Yes. 

15.488.  Had  Mr.  Helps  himself  taken  an  active 
part  before  in  elections  ? — ^Yes. 

15.489.  In  what  elections? — I  think  in  all  the  pre- 
ceding elections  for  several  years. 

15.490.  Had  he  been  an  agent  for  any  candidate  ? 
— ^For  Mr.  Hope. 

15.491.  And  the  knowledge  which  he  had  obtained 
at  those  elections  made  him  more  likely  to  know  whAt 
the  probable  expense  of  an  election  would  be  than 
yon,  with  the  small  experience  which  you  had  had? — 
Yes;  and  his  opinion  was  borne  out  by  the  returns 
subsequently  made,  with  a  little  exception;  the  legal 
expenses  upon  that  occasion  of  Sir  Robert  Garden's 
election  were  not  much  more  than  about  700/.;  that 
is  the  auditor's  account,  and  the  additional  account 
which  I  put  in  this  morning. 

15.492.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  know  a  gentle- 
man named  Hopkinson  ? — I  know  several  persons  of 
that  name. 

15.493.  Do  you  know  whether  he  advanced  any 
money  for  the  election  ? — Not  one  farthing. 

15.494.  You  never  repaid  him  anything  ? — ^No. 

15.495.  Besides  the  sums  you  have  mentioned,  do 
you  know  of  any  other  money  having  been  advanced 
for  the  purposes  of  the  election  in  1857? — I  am  sura 
there  were  not. 
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Hesrv  Kear  Whithorn  called,  and  further  examined. 
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15.496.  (Mr.Vaughan.)  In  1857,  about  500/.  came 
into  your  hands  ? — I  received  540/.  altogether. 

15.497.  From  whom  did  you  receive  those  monies? 
— I  should  state  to  you  first  of  all,  that  as  soon  as 
the  canvass  commenced  Mr.  Lovegrove  requested  me 
to  take  the  charge  of  the  expenditure  of  the  canvass 
upon  myself,  which  I  did,  and  which  up  to  the  end 
of  the  canvass  I  paid  out  of  my  own  funds. 

15.498.  You  paid  out  of  your  own  funds  the 
expense  of  the  canvass? — The  total  expense  of  the 
canvass. 

15.499.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  election?— Up  to 
the  time  of  the  election.  On  the  evening  of  the 
nomination  I  received  100/.  from  Mr.  Bernard.  At 
that  time  I  had  expended  on  the  canvass  120/.  (as  I 
have  stated)  out  of  my  own  funds,  so  that  the  election 
was  indebted  to  me  20/.  On  the  morning  of  the 
election,  early,  Mr.  Lovegrove  asked  me  to  pay  the 
out-voters,  so  as  not  to  have  to  send  them  back  to 
me  after  they  had  polled,  and  for  that  he  gave 
me  40/. 

15.500.  He  gave  you  that  40/.  for  the  payment  of 
the  out-voters  ?— rYes;  and  that  is  all  the  money  that 
I  received  till  after  the  election. 

15.501.  After  the  election,  what  did  you  receive? 
— After  the  election,  on  the  3d  of  April,  I  received 
100/.  from  Mr.  Bernard.  On  the  17th  of  April  I  was 
in  London ;  that  of  course  was  after  the  election  was 
over.  The  election  was  then  indebted  to  me,  and  I 
asked  Mr.  Cooke  to  give  me  100/.,  and  to  call  on  Sir 
Robert  Garden,  and  get  himself  paid. 

15.502.  And  you  received  100/.?— I  did.  I  should 
have  called  myself  on  Sir  Robert  Garden,  but  I  was 
bound  for  time.  I  thought  Mr.  Cooke  would  do  it, 
and  he  gave  me  the  100/.  On  the  19th  of  August  I 
received  200/.  from  Mr.  Lovegrove.  That,  1  think, 
you  will  find  to  be  540/. 

15.503.  When  you  received,  on  the  3d  of  April, 
100/.  from  Mr.  Bernard,  did  you  tell  him  for  what 
purpose  you  wanted  that  money? — I  did  not  tell  him; 
but  I  apprehend  that  Mr.  Bcniard  very  well  knew  for 
what  purpose  it  was  wanted. 

15.504.  Did  Mr.  Bernard  know,  on  the  evening  of 
the  nomination,  when  he  advanced  you  the  first  100/., 
for  wha^  purpose  you  wanted  it? — I  do  not  know. 
I  will  not  say  that  he  did  not;  it  is  possible  he  may; 
but  the  money  was  given  to  me  as  Mr.  Lovegrove 
has  stated  to  you.  Sir  Robert  Garden  (as  you  have 
heard)  first  of  all  gave  a  cheque  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  for 
500/.,  and  then  it  was  altered  to  300/.;  and  then  I 
suggested  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  that  I  did  not  see  why  I 
should  be  out  of  pocket,  and  that  I  ought  to  be  re- 
imbursed the  money  I  had  expended  as  well  as  other 
people  ;  and  then  I  had  100/. 

15.505.  You  yourself  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Ber- 
nard knew  vei-y  well  for  what  purpose  you  wanted 
those  monies  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  did  as  to  that 
first  100/.  1  probably  may  bo  wrong  in  what  I  said 
before  as  to  that. 

15.506.  But  with  regard  to  the  second  100/.  you 
think  he  did  know  ? — I  think  he  must  have  known 
with  regard  to  the  second.  I  am  quite  certain,  when 
I  come  to  reflect,  that  he  could  not  have  known  that 
the  first  100/.  was  wanted  for  any  illegal  purpose, 
because,  except  what  I  knew  would  bo  required  for 
out-voters,  I  am  free  to  say  I  did  not  think  that  any 
money  hardly  would  bo  required  for  bribeiy  at  that 
election. 

15.507.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  first  100/.,  you  do 
not  think  he  knew  it  was  wanted  for  the  purpose  of 
bribery  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  ho  did.  I  think  I  may 
have  been  i^ong  in  saying  that  he  did.  I  had  better 
state  to  you,  perhaps,  what  took  place  during  the 
election,  to  show  why  I  wanted  that  money.  I  have 
just  stated  that  I  did  not  think  we  should  require  any 
money,  scarcely,  for  the  purchase  of  votes,  nor  did  I 
till  the  morning  of  the  election,  except  for  the  out- 
voters.   I  knew  that  some  payments  would  be  re- 


quired for  them.     I  knew  that   the  Coopey  family,    12  Oct  1859." 
for  instance,  would  require  to  be  }>aid.  -—^—^ 

15.508.  You  knew  that  some  payments  for  out- 
voters would  be  required  to  be  made? — ^Ifes;  I  felt 
satisfied  they  would  not  come  without. 

15.509.  You  knew,  before  the  election,  that  money 
would  be  required  for  out- voters,  but  you  did  not 
think  that  money  would  be  required  for  any  other 
puriKise  ? — Not  to  any  extent.  I  thought  it  would 
be  exceedingly  moderate,  at  any  rate;  and  as  a  proof 
of  that  I  was  not  provided  with  any  funds;  I  had  no 
money  at  all  in  hand  to  dispose  of  in  that  way. 

15.510.  On  the  morning  of  the  Section  a  change 
took  place  in  your  opinion  ? — It  did.  I  found  that  it 
was  somewhat  necessary.  I  was  then  informed  by 
the  various  canvassers  that  there  were  some  pai-ties 
who  required  payments,  and  in  order  to  furnish 
myself  with  funds  I  borrowed  100/.  of  Mr.  John 
Michael  Butt. 

15.511.  Was  that  on  the  morning  of  the  election  ? 
— The  day  of  the  election ;  and  I  borrowed  40/.  from 
Mr.  John  Biddle  Hanman. 

15.512.  Was  the  Mr.  Butt  you  mention  the  iron- 
monger ? — Yes  ;  and  50/.  from  Mr.  Lee  Viner. 

15.513.  You  armed  yourself  with  those  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  bribing  voters  ? — Certainly. 

15.514.  Did  you  give  those  gentlemen,  Mr.  Butt, 
Mr.  Hanman,  and  Mr.  Lee  Viner  to  understand  the 
purpose  for  which  you  wanted  the  money  ? — ^No;  I 
asked  them  to  lend  me  the  money,  and  they  lent  it 
to  me  without  asking  me  any  question  whatever. 

15.515.  Now  as  to  the  expenditure  ? — I  gave  on 
the  day  of  the  election  to  Mr.  Maysey  60/. 

15.516.  {Mr.  Wclford.)  James  Maysey ?— Yes.  I- 
gave  to  Mr.  John  Ward  35/.;  to  Mr.  Obadiah  Clut- 
terbuck,  20/.;  to  Mr.  Parker,  15/.;  to  Mr.  Charles 
William  Castree,  I  think,  20/.  (I  could  not  be  certain 
of  the  amount,  but  it  was  somewhere  about  20/.); 
and  I  gave  to  Mr.  .lohn  Biddle  Hanman,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  23/.  That  was  all  the  money  I 
parted  with  to  anybody  on  that  day,  except  40/.,  and 
10/.  which  I  paid,  to  Mr.  Maysey  a  day  or  two  after 
the  election.  I  paid,  as  well  as  I  can  calculate  (I 
could  not  tell  to  a  few  pounds,  for  on  the  day  of  the 
election  everything  was  in  great  confusion,  and  there 
was  no  time  to  think  of  anything  that  was  paid), 
about  20/.  to  out-voters  out  of  the  &/.  that  Mr.  Love- 
grove gave  me;  that  was  on  the  day  of  the  election; 
there  was  one  voter  alone  I  gave  almost  5/.  to,  I 
cannot  give  you  the  precise  figures,  but  I  am  quite 
certain  that  I  gave  that  amount. 

15.517.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  About  20/.  you  paid  your- 
self?— Yes;  I  paid  myself  to  out- voters  for  travelling 
expenses.  I  have  not  gOne  into  shillings.  After  the 
election  I  paid  different  parties,  of  which  I  will  give 
you  the  names  and  particulai-s,  128/.  14*.  2d. 

15.518.  Did  you  make  any  other  payments  ? — Yes. 
Upon  the  canvass  I  expended,  as  I  told  you,  out  of 
my  own  funds,  120/.;  of  that,  as  I  have  stated^  I  kept 
no  account  at  all.  I  cannot  render  you  an  account 
of  it.  I  pfud  several  sums  which,  I  dare  say,  the 
parties  here  will  come  and  explain  to  you.  I  paid  to 
almost  all  the  men  on  the  canvass  various  sums,  such 
as  Mr.  Maysey,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Clutterbvck,  and 
almost  all  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  list  I  handed  in 
to  you  before;  but  of  this  I  kept  no  account. 

15.519.  You  paid  120/.  out  of  your  own  funds,  of 
which  you  kept  no  account  ? — No. 

15.520.  What  did  you  do  with  the  remainder? 

Here  is  a  long  list  of  small  payments  {producing  a 
paper). 

15.521.  You  have  not  accounted  for  the  whole  540/. 
which  you  received  ? — No.  I  will  give  you  this  first, 
if  you  please,  and  go  to  that*  afterwards. 

15.522.  Are  you  now  accounting  for  the  sum  which 
you  have  given  us,  of  128/.  14*.  2c/.? — Yes.  A  man, 
I  think,  of  the  name  of  George  Drinkwater  (the 
senior  Drinkwater),  and  a  roan  named  Dawes,  and 
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l.K.Whiihom.  another  man,  came  to  me  on  the  night  of  the  election, 
and  said  they  were  entitled  for  their  services  (I  could 
not  tell  what)  to  St.,  and  I  gave  it  them. 

15.523.  What  Dawes  was  it  ? — I  do  not  know  his 
Christian  name. 

15.524.  Were  those  men  voters  ? — ^I  think  Drink- 
water  and  Dawes  were. 

15.525.  You  gave  to  those  three  parties,  3/.? — ^Yes. 
That  3/.  I  think  was  paid  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
election,  but  now  I  am  beginning  two  or  three  days 
after  the  election.  Charles  Oakey  had  3/.,  to  which  he 
thought  he  was  entitled  to  as  a  commit tee-mau. 

15.526.  This  money  which  you  gave  to  Drinkwater 
and  Dawes  I  suppose  you  considered  you  gave  them 
for  their  votes? — They  did  no  service  for  it. 

15.527.  {Mr,  fWelford.)  If  they  had  not  been  voters 
they  would  not  have  had  the  money? — ^I  dare  say 
they  would  not. 

15.528.  It  was  for  their  votes  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

15.529.  And  the  same  with  regard  to  Oakey  ? — ^It 
could  not  be  considered  otherwise,  I  think. 

15.530.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  was  the  next  ? — 
Thomas  Evans,  \l.  10«.  I  did  not  consider  that 
exactly  as  for  his  vote,  for  he  had  rendered  me  a 
good  deal  of  assistance  upon  the  canvass,  and  I  think 
he  had  earned  his  money. 

15.531.  You  think  he  had  fairly  earned  it  ? — I  do, 
indeed.  I  paid  Mr.  Charles  Castree  at  different  times, 
for  expenses  on  his  canvass,  11.  10«.. 

15.532.  Is  that  Mr.  Charles  W.  Castree  ?— Yes. 
Charles  Grimmett,  3/.;  that  certainly  was  not  for  his 
vote,  liecause  he  had  been  employed  by  me  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  He  had  earned  his  money, 
having  been  employed  by  me  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  canvass. 

•    15,533.  Would  you  say  that  was  for  his  services  in 
canvassing  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

15.534.  Was  he  a  voter  ? — He  was. 

15.535.  And  was  Thomas  Evans  a  voter? — ^Ho 
was ;  he  is  now  off  the  register  ;  he  was  a  voter  at 
that  time. 

15.536.  In  1857?— Yes.  T.  C.  WUliams.  That,  I 
believe,  was  for  his  travelling  expenses  from  Bristol ; 
he  came  from  Bristol  to  vote.     I  gave  him  1/. 

15.537.  That  you  considered  fair  ? — I  did  consider 
that  so. 

15.538.  Now,  the  next  ?— Thomas  Knight,  Oxford- 
street,  one  guinea. 

15.539.  Was  that  for  his  vote  ?— I  do  not  think  he 
did  any 'service  of  any  kind  that  I  know  of. 

15.540.  Now,  who  is  the  next? — Charles  Tomes, 
3/. 

15.541.  Was  that  for  his  vote  for  Carden  ? — ^Yes. 

15.542.  Who  was  the  next  ? — John  Lake,  one 
sovereign. 

15.543.  Also  for  his  vote  ? — ^He  did  nothing  that  I 
am  aware  of  for  it. 

15.544.  It  was  for  his  vote  ? — Yes. 

15.545.  The  next  ? — All  these  men  had  voted,  I 
should  tell  you. 

15.546.  You  paid  them  a  day  or  two  after  they  had 
voted  ? — Some  of  them  many  days  after  ;  but  I  could 
not  tell  you  the  date.  WilUam  James  Brazell.  I  do 
not  think  he  was  a  voter. 

15.547.  How  much  did  you  give  to  him  ? — £\  5s. 

15.548.  What  was  that  for  ? — I  can  hardly  tell  you, 
without  reference.  I  will  explain  that  to  you  some 
other  day.  John  Harris  and  six  others  for  night 
watching  on  the  day  of  the  election,  10*.  each  ;  they 
were  none  of  them  voters,  I  think.  George  Harris, 
junior,  for  one  day's  employment  on  the  day  of  poll- 
ing (he  was  not  a  voter),  6*.  Townsend, — what 
Townsend  it  is  I  cannot  tell  you, — but  I  paid  a  sove- 
reign to  two  men  ;  whether  they  were  voters  or  not 
I  cannot  say.    John  Mann,  21. 

15.549.  Was  that  for  his  vote  for  Carden  ? — He 
voted  for  Carden. 

15.550.  And  you  paid  him  for  it  ? — He  came  to 
me  to  claim  it  as  a  committee-man,  if  you  think  that 
bribery ;    they    call   themselves    committee-men   or 


,  messengers,  as  you  please.  Samuel  Crewes  came  to 
me,  and  stated  that  he  was  employed  by  some  one  of 
our  party,  I  forget  who,  not  as  a  constable,  but  he 
said  he  had  been  employed  on  the  day  of  the  nomina- 
tion and  electioh,  either  to  go  and  hold  up  Itis  hands, 
at  the  hustings,  or  to  protect  voters.  He  came  to  me 
and  told  me  that  he  had  been  put  on  to  something, 
and  that  he  was  entitled  to  two  days'  pay.  I  had  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  with  him,  and  at  last  gave  him 
7s.,  at  the  rate  of  3«.  6d.  a  day.  I  found  out  after- 
wards that  he  was  a  constable,  and  that  be  had  im- 
posed upon  me  ;  that  was  clear  enough. 

15.551.  You  mean  to  say  that  was  a  fraud  practised 
upon  you  ? — Perfectly  so.  When  he  claimed  the  7». 
of  me,  which  I  paid  him,  he  imposed  upon  me. 

15.552.  You  did  not  give  him  that  money  for  his 
vote  ? — ^No;  he  had  no  vote.  He  said  he  had  been 
to  Mr.  Lovegrove,  and  that  Mr.  Lovegrove  had  told 
him  not  to  pester  him,  and  he  came  to  me,  and  I  gave 
him  7s.  to  get  rid  of  the  fellow. 

15.553.  Who  was  the  next  ?— Thomas  Cotterill, 
1/.  10».  He  claimed  as  a  committee-man.  Then  I 
gave  William  Parker  some  money  for  expenses  ;  they 
must  have  been  some  expenses  which  he  had  paid  out 
of  his  pocket ;  he  was  one  of  the  canvassers  ;  I  forget 
what  the  expenses  were.  To  Benjamin  Vealo  I  gave 
1/.;  he  was  a  committee-man.  The  next  is  John 
Husbands;  I  gave  him  3/.  to  go  away  for  the  day. 

15.554.  To  absent  himself  from  Gloucester  ? — Yes? 
and  ho  did  so. 

15.555.  You  gave  him  that  money  in  order  that  he 
might  absent  himself  from  Gloucester,  so  that  he 
might  not  vote  for  the  other  party  ? — Yes.  George 
Grimmett,  10«.  I  asked  him  to  go  to  some  house,  and 
spend  some  money  to  get  information  with  regard  to 
voters. 

15.556.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Was  he  a  voter?— Yes; 
but  it  was  at  my  request  that  he  went  there.  John 
Harris,  10*. 

15.557.  Is  that  the  same  John  Harris  you  men- 
tioned before  ? — Yes.  I  think  he  was  employed  an 
extra  day  or  two,  for  which  I  had  not  paid  him 
before.  He  was  no  voter ;  and,  I  think,  he  drew  at 
the  same  time  from  me,  for  a  person  named  Bick, 
10*.  for  services  ;  he  was  no  voter.  To  Jonah  Dyer 
I  gave  3/.  I  forget  what  that  was  for,  but  I  think 
he  told  me  it  was  money  he  paid. 

15.558.  Was  that  Jonah  Dyer  of  "  The  Three 
Cocks "  ? — ^Yes  3/. ;  he  told  me  he  had  paid  it  to 
some  voter.     I  did  not  take  his  name. 

15.559.  That  was  paid  by  him  to  a  voter? — ^Yes. 
Charles  Baldwin,  1/.  ;  that  was  as  a  committee-man. 
James  Williams,  3/. 

15.560.  {Mr.  Vaughan.')  Was  that  for  his  vote  ?— 
It  was  the  same  class.  He  was  a  committee-man. 
WiUiam  Lee,  a  beerhouse  keeper,  for  expenses  at  his 
house,  1/.  10*.  I  think  that  was  correct ;  I  think 
I  told  him  that  he  might  expend  to  the  amount  of 
30*.  in  his  house  for  drink ;  and  Samuel  Lee  the 
same  amount. 

15.561.  Are  they  both  beerhouse  keepers  ? — Yes. 

15.562.  £\  10*.  each  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  under  my 
orders  that  they  did  it. 

15.563.  Were  they  both  voters? — I  believe  they 
were. 

15.564.  That  order  which  you  gave  to  the  Lees 
I  suppose  you  gave  in  order  that  their  votes  might  be  , 
influenced  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly  that.  I  believe 
it  was  done  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  They 
asked  me  whether  if  anybody  came  there  they  might 
give  them  some  beer,  and  I  told  them  I  had  no  objec- 
tion to  their  spending  to  the  extent  of  30*. 

15.565.  Did  you  not  consider  that  your  allowing 
them  to  supply  beer  to  that  amount  was,  a  mode  of 
securing  their  votes  for  Sir  Robert  Carden  ? — I  dare  . 
say  it  was  no  drawback  to  it. 

15.566.  Was  it  not  done  by  you  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  their  votes  ? — They  were  very  uncertain 
men,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  give  them 
that  order. 

1 5.567.  You  gave  it  to  them,  did  you  not,  as  an 
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inducement  to  them  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? 
— You  may  put  it  in  that  way  if  you  please. 

15.568.  When  you  told  them  they  might  supply 
beer  to  the  extent  of  1/.  10«.,  did  you  not  tell 
them  that  in  order  to  induce  them  to  vote  for 
Sir  Rol)crt  Garden  ? — No  doubt  it  was  an  inducement 
to  them  ;    there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

15.569.  Now  the  next  ?— William  Brown,  1/.  He 
was  another  committee-man.  George  Bower  of  the 
Harrow  Inn  I  paid  10/.  to,  which  I  must  explain  to 
you,  if  you  please.  He  had  an  old  account  some  elec- 
tions back  of  Mr.  Hope's.  I  believe  there  was  some- 
thing like  30/.  unpaid.  He  had  made  many  com- 
plaints of  parties  who  had  incurred  the  debt,  for  not 
having  paid  him  ;  and  it  had  been  suggested  to  me  by 
one  or  two  other  parties  that  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing not  to  let  the  man  lose  his  money. 

15.570.  {Mr.  Welford.)  And  possibly  that  yon 
might  not  lose  his  vote  ? — He  had  voted.  He  made 
no  claim  whatever  on  me  for  it,  nor  did  I  say  any- 
thing to  him  about  it.  However,  it  had  been  suggested 
that  the  man  ought  not  to  lose  his  money,  and  I  did 
give  him  10/.  That  was  a  long  while  after  the 
election. 

15.571.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Had  it  been  suggested  to 
you  before  the  election  that  that  man  ought  not  to 
lose  the  money  ? — Two  or  three  elections  ago  it  had 
been  talked  about. 

15.572.  Before  the  election  of  1857  had  it  been 
suggested  that  Bower  ought  not  to  lose  that  money  ? 
— ^I  think  it  had,  some  long  while  before ;  it  was 
a  long  while  before  the  election. 

15.573.  Had  it  been  talked  of  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  before  the  election  ? — No. 

15.574.  Had  there  been  no  such  suggestion 
made  to  you  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  the 
election  ? — Gertainly  not.  I  do  not  think  that  any- 
thing was  named  to  me  about  his  vote  until  after  the 
election,  a  long  while  ;  not  about  this  payment ;  but 
I  know  he  had  made  frequent  claims,  that  he  ought 
not  to  lose  his  money. 

15.575.  Those  frequent  claims  having  reached  your 
cars,  did  you  cause  it  to  be  represented  to  him  that 
if  he  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert  he  should  be 
paid  10/.  ? — Gertainly  not.  I  never  gave  him  the 
slightest  intimation  of  that  kind.  It  was  my  own 
act ;  I  took  it  upon  myself ;  I  never  consulted 
anybody  about  it. 

15.576.  You  paid  him  the  10/.  then  out  of  Sir 
Robert  Garden's  money  because  you  thought  it  was 
wrong  that  he  had  not  been  paid  by  Mr.  Hope's 
friends  ? — ^No  one  controlled  me  with  regard  to  the 
fund  in  my  hand.  I  did  not  consult  anybody  about 
it ;    it  was  entirely  my  own  act. 

15.577.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  I  suppose  I 
may  take  it  that  you  would  not  have  paid  him  that 
10/.  if  he  had  not  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?  — I 
will  not  go  so  far  as  that.  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  I  paid  it  out  of  Sir  Robert  Garden's  funds. 

15.578.  Would  you  have  paid  him  that  10/,  if  he 
had  not  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — K  he  had 
voted  against  him  I  certainly  should  not. 

15.579.  If  he  had  remained  neuter  should  you  ?— 
Possibly  I  might  not.  I  have  explained  to  you  exactly 
how  the  circumstance  arose.  He  never  said  a  word  to 
me  about  it.  He  had  voted,  and  he  did  not  know  that 
I  was  going  to  give  him  the  10/. 

15.580.  That  is  George  Bower  of  the  "Harrow," 
is  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

15.581.  He  kept  a  public  house  in  1857,  did  ho  ? — 
fes. 

15.582.  Docs  he  do  so  now  ? — Yes. 

15.583.  Where  is  it  ?— I  think  it  is  in  the  North- 
gate  Street. 

15.584.  Now  the  next?  — The  next  is  a  person 
named  Westbury  in  the  WestMte  Street. 

15.585.  That  is  an  eatingnonse,  is  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 
That  was  8/.  paid  under  precisely  similar  circbm- 
stances. 

15.586.  It  was  an  old  account? — ^Precisely  the 
same  thing. 


15.587.  An  old  unpaid  account  of  Mr.  Hope's,  was  HKWhUho' 
it  ? — It  was.  '    " 

15.588.  Was  nothing  said  to  Westbury  about  the    12  Oct.  I8r)<>. 

payment  of  this  8/.  if  he  would  vote  for  Sir  Rol)ert 

Garden  ? — ^Not  a  word. 

15.589.  Was  no  suggestion  made  that  he  should  he 
paid  his  money  if  he  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? 
— No.  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  other  man, 
precisely. 

15.590.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Was  ho  canvassed  before 
tlie  election  by  yourself? — 1  think  not.  I  think  from 
what  I  saw  of  the  canvass-book  that  he  promised 
very  early. 

15.591.  He  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Garden?  — I 
think  80. 

15.592.  And  you  would  not  have  paid  him  that 
money  if  he  had  not  done  so  ? — ^Probably  I  should 
not.    He  has  never  voted  any  other  way  in  his  life. 

15.593.  {Mr.Vaiigkan.)  Did  you  see  Mr. Westbury 
himself? — I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  Mr.  or 
Mrs.  Westbury  that  I  saw. 

15.594.  Did  he  express  great  surprise  when  the 
money  was  paid  him  ? — I  do  not  think  he  quite  ex- 
pected to  receive  it.  I  have  no  doubt  ho  was  very 
glad  to  receive  it. 

15.595.  Who  was  the  next?  —  Mr.  Robert  Havi- 
land,  5/.  12*.  8rf,  ;  that  was  for  expenses  upon  the 
canvass. 

15.596.  Did  you  ascertain  what  those  expenses  of 
the  canvass  were  ? — I  am  not  quite  certain.  I  tried 
yesterday  to  find  out.  He  did  give  me  at  the  time 
an  account  of  it ;  it  was  money  principally  paid  out 
of  his  pocket,  I  think  ;  but  he  can  explain  it,  I  have 
no  doubt. 

15.597.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  spent  in 
bribery  or  treating  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was  spent  in 
bribery.  I  think  not.  It  waa  some  money  that  he 
had  expended  himself. 

15.598.  Now  the  next  ? — Francis  Stamper.  I  gave 
him  10/.  for  money  which  he  said  he  had  paid  out  of 
his  pocket.  I  think  I  can  give  you  some  account  of 
what  he  said  it  was  for.  I  think  it  was  principally 
for  public-house  accounts  which  he  had  r-un  up  In 
some  way  or  other. 

15.599.  He  told  you  they  were  expenses  out  of 
pocket  ? — Yes.  10/.  I  gave  him.  He  did  give  me  a 
statement  of  it  at  the  time.  I  dare  say  he  can  furnish 
you  with  the  particulars.  I  gave  to  Mr.  Hanman, 
who  brought  me  an  account  of  two  voters,  6/.  10*. 

•  15,600.  Which  Hanman  ? — Hanmam,  senior. 

15.601.  John  Hanman  ?  —  They  are  both  John 
Hanmans. 

15.602.  Was  that  for  two  of  his  tenants  ? — I  think 
they  were.  I  paid  to  Henry  Rea  a  demand  which 
he  had  for  loss  of  time  and  expenses  incurred  on  the 
petition  ;  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  election.  I 
paid  him  4/. 

15.603.  How  was  it  due  on  the  petition  ? — He  had 
been  getting  up  evidence  upon  it.  I  paid  to  Francis 
Ewer,  another  beer-house  keeper,  3/. 

15.604.  What  beerhouse  does  he  keep  ? — I  think 
it  is  the  "  Quart  Pot." 

15,605^  That  was  paid  to  him  as  an  inducement  for 
his  vote,  I  suppose  ? — He  had  voted  before.  I  did 
not  pay  it  for  months  afterwards. 

15.606.  But  was  he  to  supply  3/.  worth  of  beer  to 
people  in  his  house  ? — ^I-am  not  certain  that  I  gave 
him  authority  to  do  so.  He  brought  in  the  account, 
and  I  paid  it  him. 

15.607.  But  you  would  not  have  paid  him  that 
account,  I  suppose,  if  he  had  not  voted  for  Sir  Robert 
Cai'den  ? — ^No,  probably  I  should  not ;  but  no  conver- 
sation took  place  between  us  as  to  his  vote. 

15.608.  Did  you  not  pay  him  in  consequence  of  a 
previous  arrangement  that  he  should  distribute  beer 
to  that  amount  ? — ^No ;  I  do  not  think  I  had  made 
any  arrangement  with*  him  of  that  kind.  I  do  not 
recollect  having  said  anything  at  all  about  it. 

15.609.  However,  it  was  paid  to  him  in  respect  of 
his  vote  ? — I  suppose  you  may  say  the  same  with 
regard  to  all  the  innkeepers  or  publicans.    I  cannot 
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JI.K.  WhitAon.  say  that  I  gave  it  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
Lis  vote.     Then  Richard  Goddard,  I  paid   him   his 

12  Oct.  1859.  expenses  ;  he  is  a  boat-owner.  ■  lie  cliarged  me  41. 
altogetlier,  whicli  I  thought  veiy  outrageous,  but  I 
paid  him.  I  dare  say  30*.  would  have  fully  recom- 
pensed him. 

1 0.610.  Where  did  he  come  from  ? — lie  came  from 
StafTordshire.  AU  these  boat-owners  swell  their  ex- 
penses because  they  tell  me  they  are  obliged  to  employ 
somebody  else  to  take  care  of  their  boats  while  they 
are  away,  and  that  they  have  to  pay  them  for  it. 

15.611.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  this  money  was 
paid  for  his  vote  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  4/.  was  due 
to  him  for  his  expenses. 

15.612.  You  gave  it  to  him  for  his  expenses  and  his 
vote  ? — I  should  say  so.  Then  there  was  a  small 
account  brought  me  by  Mr.  Maysey,  paid  to  a  person 
named  Trueman,  1/.  11«.  6d, ;  I  think  that  was  on  the 
canvass.  Clayton,  1/.  1».  There  was  a  small  amount 
.of  Mr.  Tew's,  15*. ;  and  another  of  Smart's,  of  15*. 
more.  A  person  named  Tanner,  21,  Is.  Samuel  Nib- 
lett,  of  the  "  Upper  George,"  21. 10.?.  Isaac  Kandall, 
of  the  "  Welsh  Harp,"  a  beer-house  keeper,  5/.  ;  and 
James  Rudge,  another  beer-house  keeper,  7/.  Those 
different  sums  make  a  total  of  128/.  lis.  2d.,  the  sum 
I  before  gave  you. 

15.613.  And  that  is  the  amount  of  the  money  which 
you  paid  a  few  days  after  the  election  ? — Some  of  it 
went  on  for"  a  month  or  two  months  ;  some  went  on 
as  long  as  the  petition,  or  after  ;  all  the  latter  part  of 
it. 

15.614.  You  paid  on  the  canvass,  yourself,  out  of 
your  own  funds,  120/.  ? — I  did. 

15.615.  Of  which  you  kept  no  account  ?— I  did 
cot 

15.616.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  mode  in 
which  that  money  was  expended  ? — It  was  spent  in  a 
manner  very  similar  to  that  which  I  have  just  described 
in  the  list  I  have  given  you.  All  the  expenses  of  the 
canvass  fell,  on  me  ;  no  one  else  paid  anything.  I  gave 
some  of  it  to  Maysey  and  others  to  expend,  and  they 
will  account  to  you  for  it.  I  could  not  tell  what  they 
did  with  it. 

15.617.  That  sum  was  expended  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  other  amount  which  you  have  just  now 
mentioned  ? — ^Precisely  in  a  similar  way. 

15.618.  With  regai-d  to  those  different  sums  of 
money,  amounting  to  173/.,  paid  to  Maysey,  Ward, 
Clutterbuck,  Castree,  Parker,  and  others,  were  those 
sums  paid  to  them  in  order  that  they  might  be 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  vote?  ? — Yes. 

15.619.  Did  they  tell  you  at  the  time  you  paid 
them  the  money  the  names  of  the  persons  for  the 
purchase  of  whose  votes  the  money  was  required  ? 
—No. 

15.620.  It  was  simply  put  to  you,  generally,  that 
they  required  money  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
votes  ? — They  came  to  me  for  a  supply  of  money  for 
the  purpose,  and  I  gave  it  them,  I  was  merely  the 
treasurer. 

15.621.  You  have  not  told  us  to  whom  you  paid 
the  20/,  among  the  out-voters  ? — I  could  not  recollect 
the  names  of  them,  but  I  know  that  that  amount 
went,  and  I  think  more.  I  could. not  give  you  their 
names,  at  this  distance  of  time  ;  I  do  not  think  I 
could  give  the  names  of  half  of  them. 

15.622.  Was  that  20/.  paid  to  them  in  respect  of 
their  votes  ?— It  was  paid  to  them  for  their  travelling 
expenses  ;  many  of  them  had  come  from  a  distance. 
One  man  came  out  of  Northamptonshire. 

15.623.  Do  you  consider  that  that  20/.  was  right- 
fully expended  in  the  payment  of  travelling  expenses? 
— I  do  indeed.  Many  gentlemen  in  this  court  I 
gave  10«.  to  that  I  thought  I  gave  a  sovereign  to. 
Mr.  Matthews  tells  me  it  was  only  10*. 

15.624.  Do  these  different  sums  you  have  men- 
tioned make  up  the  whole  sum  of  540/.? — No;  there 
is  a  balance  of  49/.  14«.  2d,  remaining  ;  that,  no 
doubt,  was  disposed  of  in  the  committee-room. 

15.625.  It  was  disposed  of  in  some  way  which  you 
cannot  explain?— >I  cannot.    I  daresay  u  I  had  sat 


down  a  few  days  afterwards  I  might  have  been  able 
to  do  so,  but  after  this  lapse  of  time  it  is  utterly 
impossible. 

15.626.  It  might  have,  been  expended  legally  or 
illegally,  I  suppose  ?— Illegally,  I  should  think.  There 
is  a  man  named  Wadley,  who  says  I  gave  him  two 
sovereigns  ;  it  is  quite  [wssible  that  I  did.  I  do  no 
remember  it.  I  am  sure  I  would  not  say  whether  I 
did  or  not. 

15.627.  Are  you  satisfied  that  that  540/.  was  the 
total  amount  of  money  received  by  you,  either  during 
the  election  or  after  the  election? — Every  farthing  of 
it.  Out  of  this  500/.  I  repaid  Mr.  Hanman  and  the 
other  parties  of  whom  I  had  borrowed  money. 

1 5.628.  Do  you  know  yourself  of  any  other  person 
having  received  money  from  any  other  gentleman? — 
I  think  I  should  have  known  of  it  if  it  had  been  so. 
I  should  think  that  that  was  cvei-y  farthing  that  was 
expended. 

15.629.  You  were,  I  believe,  in  the  committee- 
room  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — I  was. 

15.630.  All  day  long  nearly  ?— Yes. 

15.631.  Were  there  persons  brought  to  you  at  the 
committee-room  to  receive  money  for  their  votes?— 
A  great  money.  Maysey  and  those  men  brought 
them,  and  I  gave  them  the  money. 

15.632.  Did  voters  come  to  you  who  were  not 
brought,  but  who  came  of  their  own  accord  ? — No; 
very  few. 

15.633.  There  were  some  ? — ^No  doubt  about  it,  - 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  paid  some  of  them  out  of 
this  49/. ;  no  doubt  about  it, 

15,'634.  There  were  some  voters  who  came  to  you  ? 
—I  do  not  think  there  were  many, 

15.635.  Besides  those  who  were  brought? — ^Yes. 

15.636.  Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  so  came? — I  could  not  tell  you  one.  If  they 
were  suggested  to  me  now  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  could  tell  you  or  not. 

15.637.  Could  you  give  any  account  of  the  numbent? 
—I  could  not  indeed. 

15.638.  Have  you  any  memoranda  to  which  you 
can  refer,  a  reference  to  which  would  enable  you  to 
speak  to  the  number? — No.  I  went  over  the  register 
yesterday,  very  carefully,  and  could  not  even  then 
bring  to  my  mind  who  the  parties  were. 

15.639.  That  was  in  the  committee-room  in  the 
Westgate  Street.,  was  it  not  ? — Yes.- 

15.640.  Whose  house  was  it  ? — Reynolds,  I  think, 
is  the  name. 

15.641.  Besides  that,  there  was  a  committee-room 
at  the  "  Upper  George,"  was  there  not  ? — No,  not 
that  I  am  aware  of.  There  was  no  committee-room 
at  the  "  Upper  George." 

15.642.  There  is  an  item  for  the  "  Upper  George," 
21.  10*.  ?— Yes. 

15.643.  Do  you  know  what  that  is  charged  for?^ 
I  really  do  not  know.  I  think  that  would  be  prin- 
cipally on  the  day  of  the  polling. 

15.644.  Do  you  know  that  voters  were  taken  to 
the  "  Upper  George  ?" — Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

15.645.  Did  you  know  that  at  the  time  ? — ^Yes;  I 
cannot  say  I  did  not  know  it.  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know  who  they  were. 

15.646.  I  suppose  that  was  arranged  between 
yourself  and  the  parties  who  took  the  voters  there? — 
I  made  no  arrangement  whatever  about  them. 

15.647.  You  left  it  to'different  persons  to  exercise 
their  own  discretion  ? — Yes,  entirely, 

15.648.  I  think  you  say  it^  was  not  until  the 
morning  of  the  election  that  you  thought  it  would  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  bribery  ? — Yes.  I  thought 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  it.  The  canvassers 
told  me  it  would.     I  knew  as  to  the  out-voters. 

15.649.  But  with  regard  to  the  in-voters  you  did 
not  know  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  spend 
money  in  the  purchase  of  votes  ? — ^I  did  not,  and  as 
a  proof  of  it  I  had  not  provided  myself  with  any 
funds,  and  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  for  the 
purpose. 
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15.650.  Have  you  stated  to  us  all  that  is  within 
jroar  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  election  of  1857? 
— Yes.  I  know  nothing  more  with  regard  to  the 
funds  or  anything  else  than  I  have  stated.  With 
regard  to  the  funds,  I  am  quite  certain  I  have  told 
you  all,  and  I  feel  equally  sure  there  was  no  money 
paid  by  anybody  on  that  occasion  but  what  passed 
through  my  hands.     I  feel  satisfied  of  that. 

15.651.  Why  did  you  determine  to  resort  to  bribery, 
seeing  that  your  candidate  had  come  down  professing 
principles  of  purity  ? — In  answer  to  that  question  I 
would  say  that  the  voters  came  (at  least  it  was  so 
reported  to  me),  and  from  what  they  said  it  was  felt 
that  if  wo  did  not  pay  them  something  we  should 
lose  their  votes ;  I  felt  strongly  upon  it,  and  I 
did  not  altogether  consider  Sir  Robert  Garden  in  that 
respect.  I  looked  more  to  my  party.  I  thought  that 
if  we  could  return  our  man  by  that  means  we  would 
not  lose  him.     That  was  my  own  feeling. 

15.652.  Yon  did  not  regard  the  means  by  which 
Sir  Robert  Garden  might  be  returned  so  long  as  by 
some  means  you  could  ensure  his  return  ? — I  thought 
we  were  fairly  entitled  to  one  share  in  the  represen- 
tation  of  the  city.  I  felt  quite  satisfied  that  the  same 
thing  was  being  done  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.      It   was    told  to  me  where  money  had 


15.653.  Are  you  still  of  the  same  opinion  that 
there  was  mouey  expended  on  the  other  side  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  was  some.  I  do  not  know  to  what 
extent.  I  do  not  think  there  was  much.  -  The  Drink- 
waters  said  they  had  been  paid.  How  far  they  are  to 
be  relied  on  I  do  not  know.  There  were  several 
witnesses  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  stated  the  same  thing. 

15.654.  Did  Dawes  state  so  ? — No;  Dawes  did  not ; 
and  there  was  that  man  Miles,  who  gave  evidence 
before  the  committee  of-  the  House  of  Commous,  I 
have  no  doubt  he  had  money. 

15.655.  Was  he  examined  before  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ? — Yes. 

15.656.  Any  one  else  ? — The  canvassers  can  tell 
you  more  upon  that  subject  than  I  can  a  good  deal. 

15.657.  Who  do  you  speak  of  as  the  canvassers ; 
James  Maysey,  John  Ward,  and  Obadiah  Clutter- 
buck  ? — I  think  they  would  bo  very  likely  to  give 
you  information  upon  the  subject. 

15.658.  Charles  William  Castree  ?— I  do  not  think 
he  could. 

15.659.  John  Biddell  Hanman  ?— Nor  he. 

15.660.  Was  a  person  named  Bower  a  canvasser  ? 
— There  are  a  great  many  of  that  name. 

15.661.  George ;  the  man  you  mentioned  ? — No ;  ho 
was  no  canvasser. 

15.662.  What  other  canvassers  were  there  besides 
those  you  have  mentioned  ? — ^None  ;  I  think  I  have 
given  you  a  list  of  them. 

15.663.  Competition  does  not  appear  to  have  run 
very  high  in  1857  ? — ^It  did  not,  and  I  was  astonished 
that  it  should  have  gone  to  the  extent  it  did  on  the 
last  occasion. 

15.664.  Would  you  infer  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  sums  which  were  paid  fpr  votes  in  1857  were 
small  sums  tliat  there  was  not  much  bribery  practised 
on  the  other  side  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  They  pos- 
sibly may  have  e;cpended  as  much  as  we  did,  though 
perhaps  they  will  not  divulge  their  secrets  as  we 
have  done. 

15.665.  But  can  you  afford  us  any  information 
which  will  assist  us  in  extracting  it  ?— I  cannot. 
You  are  more  likely  to  get  it  from  the  canvassers  ; 
they  are  the  parties  who  can  tell  you  who  were  likely 
to  have  had  offers  made  to  them.  -  My  information  is 
derived  more  from  others  than  from  any  actui^ 
knowledge  of  my  own. 

15.666.  Is  it  the  fact  that  as  regards  the  election 
of  1857  you  are  not  enabled  to  inform  the  Commis- 
sioners of  more  than  three  coses  of  bribery  which  you 
have  reason  to  believe  was  practised  at  that  election 
by  parties  on  the  other  side  ? — I  could  not  undertake 
to  do  BO.    There  was  evidence  before  the  House  of 


Commons,  which  of  course  you  know  of.  I  do  not 
think  that  on  that  occasion  there  was  anything  like 
the  number  of  persons  out  canvassing  and  offering 
money  that  there  was  on  the  last  occasion,  because  on 
the  last  occasion  yon  could  hardly  go  into  the  street 
without  finding  some  person  who  had  not  the  means 
of  offering  or  of  giving  money.  Two  or  three  voters 
came  to  me  one  morning  who  had  promised  us  long 
before  the  election,  and  who  said  they  should  be 
willing  to  vote  for  us,  but  that  they  had  been  offered 
12/.  I  did  not  believe  it  at  first ;  I  thought  it  was 
a  mere  tale  to  get  money  ;  but  1  did  hear  that  money 
was  being  spent  in  that  way,  and  large  sums  were 
offered,  I  have  no  doubt. 

15.667.  {Mr.  JVelford.)  Did  you  pay  any  money  to 
Henry  Castle,  a  saddler? — I  explained  to  you  the 
other  day  that  he  asked  me  for  a  loan,  and  he  gave 
me  his  receipt  for  it. 

15.668.  Did  you  not  consider  that  the  money  was 
given  to  him  for  his  vote  ? — I  cannot  exactly  say  so  ; 
but  as  I  paid  it  out  of  Sir  Robert  Garden's  money 
you  may  construe  it  so.  He  told  mo  he  would  repay 
me,  and  I  daresay  he  would  if  I  were  to  ask  him 
for  it. 

15.669.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  was  the  amount  of 
what  you  call  your  loan  to  Castle  ? — £10.  It  was 
previous  to  the  election.  That  is  his  receipt  {pro- 
ducing a  paper). 

15.670.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Was  that  receipt  given  to 
you  when  you  lent  him  the  money  ? — ^At  the  same 
moment.  A  good  many  questions  have  been  asked 
with  regard  to  what  the  constituency  is  here.  I  know 
the  other  side  fancy  we  are  in  a  large  minority.  I  do 
not  agree  to  that  at  all. 

15.671.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  All  that  Mr.  Cooke  did 
in  the  matter  of  the  advance  of  the  money  is  that  he 
advanced  you  100/.  ? — I  will  tell  you  precisely  how 
it  was  with  regard  to  Mr.  Cooke.  I  was  in  town,  and 
had  not  time  to  stay  there  ;  I  was  wanted  at  home. 
I  saw  Mr.  Cooke  in  the  morning,  and  told  him  I 
wanted  100/.  on  account  of  the  election^  and  if  he 
would  let  me  have  100/.,  and  would  go  to  Sir  Robert 
Garden,  he  would  repay  him  ;  and  he  let  me  have  it. 

15.672.  That  was  long  after  the  election? — ^Long 
after.  It  was  merely  an  act  of  kindness  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Cooke  to  assist  me. 

15.673.  Did  you  inform  him  for  what  purpose  you 
wanted  the  money  ? — ^No ;  it  was  nothing  more  than 
a  friendly  act  on  his  part.  It  saved  me  the  trouble  of 
staying  in  town  a  day.  . 

15.674.  Did  you  canvass  a  man  named  Dowers  ?— 
Never  ;  I  did  not  canvass  him.  He  stated  that  I  did. 

15.675.  Ho  was  a  witness  before  the  committee  ? — 
He  was  ;  and  every  word  he  stated  with  regard  to  me 
was  untrue. 

15.676.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  John  Cherring- 
ton  ? — I  cannot  say  I  do. 

15.677.  Did  you  see  him  at  the  committee-room  on 
the  polling  day  in  1857  ? — ^I  do  not  recollect  seeing 
him. 

15.678.  And  you  do  not  recollect  giving  him  any 
money  ? — I  do  not. 

15.679.  {Mr.  Welford.)  But  he  might  have  been 
one  of  those  persons  to  whom  you  gave  money,  .might 
he  not  ? — He  might  have  been.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  should  know  John  Gherrington  if  I  were  "to  see, 
him. 

15.680.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  are  positive  you  did 
not  give  Dowers  any  money  ? — Certainly  I  did  not ; 
and  he  has  made  a  statement  that  I  did  not. 

15.681.  Do  you  say  he  has  made  a  statement  that 
you  did  not  ? — ^Yes  ;  and  Mr.  Lovegrove  has  it.  He 
has  made  the  same  statement  to  others  also.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  he  is  a  very  great  rogue. 

15.682.  Now  08  to  Clark ;  are  you  aware  of  that 
case  ? — Yes. 

15.683.  When  did  you  go  to  the  committee-room  on 
the  morning  of  the  polling  day  ? — As  early  as  it 
opened  ;  rather  before  eight  o'clock. . 

15.684.  Did  you  remain  there  the  whole  day  ?— -t 
was  there,  except  on  two  occasions,  all  the  day  }  and 
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HJCWkUiorn.  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  if  this  malicious 
and  vindictive  charge  had  been  made  against  me  at 
the  time  I  could  have  brought  30  witnesses  to  prove 
that  I  was  in  the  room  at  the  time  when  they  charge 
me  with  having  been  in  Three  Cocks  Lane. 

15.685.  You  say  that  you  went  out  on  two  occa- 
sions ;  where  did  you  go  ? — I  went  to  poll ;  and 
being  exceedingly  thirsty  I  went  into  the  Booth  Uall, 
and  had  a  glass  of  soda-water  and  brandy,  and  then 
returned  to  the  committee-room  immediately. 

15.686.  {Mr.Welford.)  With  respect  to  the  loan 
which  you  made  to  Castle,  did  you  give  him  that 
money  as  the  .price  of  his  vote  ? — No.  I  ought  not 
to  have  put  his  name  in  the  list  of  persons  who  had 
been  bribed. 

15.687.  Have  you  ever  demanded  payment  of  that 
10/.  ? — ^No  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  pay  me  if 
I  were  to  ask  him  for  it ;  he  is  a  very  respectable 
man. 

15.688.  Did  you,  when  you  gave  him  the  money, 
give  it  to  him  as  an  inducement  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  I  did.  I 
did  not.  His  wife  strongly  urged  me  to  advance  him 
the  money,  and  I  did  so.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought 
to  have  charged  it  to  the  election  fnnd. 

15.689.  When  you  made  him  the  advance,  did  you 
ever  intend  to  ask  hiin  to  repay  it  ? — I  cannot  say 
that  I  did .  Having  charged  it  to  the  fund,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  did,  if  I  speak  honestly. 

16.690.  Did  you  consider  the  account  squared  be- 
tween you  and  him,  he  having  given  his  vote  ? — ^The 
10/.  is  not  entered  into  my  own  accounts ;  I  have  not 
entered  it  in  my  own  cash  book. 

15.691.  Tou  considered,  did  you  not,  he  having 
voted,  and  you  having  got  the  10/.  back  out  of  the 
election  fund,  that  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter  ? 
—I  think  he  ought  to  have  returned  the  10/.  to  me 
if  he  intended  to  repay  it ;  but  he  is  a  veiy  respect- 
able man,  and  I  should  not  like  to  have  it  said  of  him 
that  he  was  bribed. 

16.692.  This  was  before  the  election? — ^A  week 
before  the  election. 

15.693.  (Mr.Vauffhan.)  With  regard  to  the  sum 
of  100/.  which  you  obtained  from  Mr.  Cooke,  was 
there  any  reason  why  you  should  not  have  applied  to 
Sir  Robert  Garden  for  it  instead  of  to  him  ? — None 
whatever ;  except  that  it  saved  my  being  detained  in 
town  a  day. 

15.694.  Could  you  not  have  written  to  Sir  Robert 
Carden  for  it  ? — Decidedly,  if  I  had  chosen  ;  and  no 
doubt  he  would  have  sent  it  to  me  by  return  of  post. 

15.695.  You  could  have  written  to  Sir  Robert 
Cardeti  from  Gloucester  for  it  ? — No  doubt,  if  I  had 
written  to  him  for  it,  he  would  have  sent  it  to  me 
without  asking  why  or  wherefore. 

15.696.  There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in 
writing  to  him  for  it,  would  there  ?— I  do  not  think  I 
should  have  written  to  him  under  the  circumstances. 

16.697.  Why  not?  — Because  I  had  used  it  for 
illegal  purposes. 

15.698.  Did  you  not  tellMr.Cooke  that  you  wanted 
it  for  that  purpose  ?  —  I  am  quite  positive  that 
Mr.  Cooke  knew  no  more  than  you  what  the  money 
was  for,  nor  did  he  ask  me. 

15.699.  All  he  knew  was  that  it  had  reference  in 
some  way  to  the  election  ? — ^The  reason  why  I  asked 
Mr.  Cooke  was,  that  he  was  the  cause  of  our  being 
introduced  to  Sir  Robert  Carden,  and  always  felt  a 
strong  interest  (as  every  one  who  knows  Mr.  Cooke 
is  aware)  in  the  conservative  cause,  and  being  a  friend 
I  asked  him  to  lend  me  the  100/.  to  save  me  trouble, 
And  Mr.  Cooke  knew  no  more  tiian  you  do  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  to  be  used. 

15.700.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  did  not  know  that 
that  100/.  was  required  by  you  for  the  purpose  of 
the  election  ? — He  knew  it  was  required  for  election 
purposes,  but  he  did  not  know  whether  I  had  laid  out 
the  monies  legally  or  illegally. 

15.701.  Did  you  say  you  wanted  it  for  the  election 
expenses  ?■— I  ^d,  undoubtedly. 


15.702.  When  was  that  ?— A  long  while  after  the 
election. 

15.703.  Did  he  not  say  anything  to  you  about  your 
applying  to  Sir  Robert  Carden  for  it  ?— No  ;  not  a 
word  ;  it  was  more  a  matter  of  accommodation  to  me 
than  anything  else. 

15.704.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  his 
obtaining  the  money  from  Sir  Robert  Carden  after- 
wards ?— He  drew  1,000/,  of  Sir  Robert  Carden,  and 
repaid  himself  the  100/.  out  of  it. 

15.705.  So  we  understand  from  Mr.  Lovegrove  ; 
but  my  question  to  yon  is  ,this.  Did  you  tell  him  to 
obtain  that  money  from  Sir  Robert  Cwden  ?— 
Yes. 

15.706.  You  asked  him  to  apply  to  him  for  it  ? 

Yes,  and  he  did  apply. 

15.707.  Can  you  tell  us  the  date  ?— I  think  it  was 
the  17th  of  April. 

15.708.  Is  this  what  you  say,  "  I  applied  to 
Mr.  Cooke  for  100/,  for  the  past  expenses  of  the 
election,  on  the  17th  of  April  ?"— Yes  j  that  was  the 
day  I  had  it,  and  I  think  that  was  the  day  on  which 
1  applied  to  him  for  it,  or  the  evening  before. 

15.709.  {Mr  Fitzgerald.)  Then  it  was  in  April 
that  Mr.  Cooke  gave  you  the  100/  ? Yes. 

15.710.  And  you  did  not  know  that  he  got  it  from 
Sir  Robert  Carden  immediately  ? — ^No. 

15.711.  {Mr.  Welford.)  At  the  moment  it  was  a 
loan  from  Mr.  Cooke  to  you  ? — It  was  so  ;  a  loan 
from  Mr.  Cooke  to  me  j  nothing  more. 

15.712.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  When  you  left  the  com- 
mittee-room, which  you  say  you  did  on  two  occasions, 
for  a  short  time,  did  you  go  near  Throe  Cocks  Lane  ? 
—I  did  not. 

15.713.  Is  that  place  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  committee-room  ? — I  should  have  to  pass 
across  the  street. 

15.714.  Wliere  is  Three  Cocks  Lane  ?— Nearly 
opposite  the  Booth  Hall ;  it  is  a  little  lower  down,  I 
think,  than  the  Booth  Hall.  I  can  most  solemnly 
swear  that  I  never  was  at  that  door  or  at  the  Three 
Cocks  that  day  j  I  swear  that  most  solemnly. 

15.715.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  adhere  to  that 
statement  ? — I  most  solemnly  declare  that  I  was  not 
there. 

15.716.  It  is  not  a  matter  which  we  can 
into  at  all  ? — I  would  rather  that  you  did. 
solemnly  swear  that  I  was  not  there. 

15.717.  It  is  not  within  our  province  to  _ 
further  into  it.  It  is  sufficient  that  you  adhere  to  the 
statement  which  you  made  before  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ?— -I  do,  most  positively.  I 
swear  most  solemnly  that  I  never  was  there  on  that 
day. 

15.718.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)    You  were  some  time 

canvassing,  were  you  not,  before  the  election  ? I  was 

in  the  committee-room  nearly  the  whole  time. 

15.719.  Did  any  reports  from  the  canvassers  come 
to  you  as  to  any  bribery  on  the  other  side  ?— Yes, 
every  day  almost. 

15.720.  From  the  canvassers,  who  will  bo  called  as 
witnesses  here  presently  ? — ^Yes. 

15.721.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  say  that  in  1857 
such  reports  reached  you  every  day  from  the  canvas- 
sers ? — Yes. 

15.722.  What  reports  reached  you  ? — That  there 
were  considerable  offers  of  money,  and  to  large 
amounts. 

15.723.  That  offers  of  large  amounts  were  being 
made  by  the  other  side  ?— Yes ;  and  for  a  long  while 
my  answer  was  that  I  did  not  believe  it  a  bit. 

15.724.  Are  you  refen-ing  to  the  election  of  1857  ? 
—No;  quite  the  reverse. 

15.725.  The  question  related  to  the  election  in 
1857? — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  misunderstood  the 
question.     I  was  alludbg  to  1859,  not  to  1857. 

15.726.  Were  there  no  such  reports  then  ? No. 

There  were  reports  of  nlbney  being  offered,  but  not  of 
large  amounts. 

15.727.  But  you  did  hear  that  money  was  being 
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ofiered  in  1857  ? — ^Yes ;  but  not  freelj.  I  do  not 
think  there  was  anything  like  an  extensive  offer  of 
money.  I  do  not  think  there  wasi  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  said  with  regard  to  purity  of  elections. 
I  think  there  have  been  very  few  elections  in  this 
city  without  money  having  passed.  I  think  there 
have  been  one  or  two  that  might  be  considered  pretty 
well  pure.  The  liberal  party  say,  that  the  conser- 
vatives are  in  a  large  minority ;  in  that  I  entirely 
differ  from  them.  I  think  that  the  strength  of  parties 
was  never  better  tested  than  it  was  in  the  last  election 
of  Mr.  Hope's,  when  he  was  bound  down  by  a  pledge 
(and  I  know  he  acted  up  to  it)  that  he  would  contest 
it  upon  perfectly  pure  principles.  I  am  certain,  that 
if  upon  that  occasion  Mr.  Hope  had  laid  out  30/.  in 
bribery  he  would  have  been  returned.    Ho  did  not 
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lay  out  a  single  shilling.    There  was  not  a  single  JIJ[.Wkidiorn. 

farthing  more  expended  than  was  really  legal ;  and 

my  notion  is,  that  the  expense  of  his  election  did  not 

amount  to  more   than   600/.      Upon   that   occasion 

Mr.  Hope  was  only  defeated  by   about  26  or  27. 

When  a  gentleman  goes  to  the  poll,  and  occupies 

that  position  on  the  poll,  without  laying  out  a  shilling 

in  any  but  legal  expenses,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 

said  the  conservative  party  are  in  a  large  minority. 

15,728.  In  what  year  was  that  election  ? — ^In  1852, 
I  think.  I  do  not  think  there  was  as  much  as  5«. 
expended  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hope  illegally.  I  know 
there  was  a  large  batch  of  voters  offered  to  Mr.  Hope's 
friends  on  that  occasion  at  two  o'clock  in  the  day, 
and  I  believe  10«.  a  piece  would  have  secured  the 
lot. 


William  Gray  Allkn  sworn  and  examined. 


W.  G.  Attm. 


15.729.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  were  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  the  committee-room  of  Sir  Robert  Garden, 
were  you  not,  in  1869  ? — Yes. 

15.730.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Curtis  being  there  ? 
—Yes. 

15.731.  Do  you  remember  a  conversation  about 
the  voters  not  coming  up  to  their  promises  ? — Yes. 

15.732.  Was  that  the  evening  of  th^  nomination? 
— I  believe  it  was. 

15.733.  Do  you  remember  when  ? — It  was  not  at 
the  committee-room  that  I  spoke  to  Curtis  on  the 
evening  of  the  nomination. 

15.734.  When  was  it  you  were  at  the  committee- 
room,  and  heard  that  the  voters  did  not  come  up  to 
their  promises  ?— I  believe  it  was  on  the  day  of  the 
polling  J  before  the  polling  began. 

15.735.  It  was  not  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, was  it? — ^Not  at  the  committee-room.     I 


believe  I  saw  him  at  the  "Fleece"  on  the  night 
before,  and  he  told  me  of  it. 

15.736.  I  am  speaking  of  the  committee-room;  do 
you  remember  anything  being  said  about  the  neeea* 
sity  of  haviag  money ?->-No;  not  that  I  remember; 
not  at  that  time. 

15.737.  Do  you  remember  your  saying  anything 
about  the  necessity  of  having  money?— I  do  not. 

15.738.  Do  you  remember  any  person  saying  to 
you  that  Sir  Robert  Carden  would  not  "shell  out"? — 
I  do  not  remember  that. 

15.739.  You  do  not  remember  that  expression  being 
made  use  of  ? — ^No  ;  I  do  not  remember  the  expres- 
sion ;  it  might  have  been  said,  but  I  do  not  remember 
it. 

15.740-1.  And  you  have  no  recollection  of  having 
said,  when  you  were  in  the  committee-room,  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  money  ?— No,  I  do  not 
remember  it. 


Adjourned  to  To-morrow,  Ten  o'Clock. 


Sixteenth  Day.— 13th  October  1859. 


Joseph  Lotegrove  called  and  further  examined. 


15.742.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Have  you  prepared  a  list 
of  the  messengers  who  were  employed  in  1857  ?^ 
Yes  {producing  it). 

15.743.  And  also  a  list  of  the  clerks  ? — Yes  {pro- 
ducing  it).  I  wish  to  correct  an  account  which  I  put 
in  yesterday,  in  one  particular.  In  that  account  it 
appears  that  there  is  a  balance  due  to  me  of  a  little 
more  than  16/. 


15,744.  You  are  speaking  of  the  account  with 
reference  to  the  election  in  1857  ? — Yes.  I  have  been 
reminded  by  Mr.  Maysey  that  instead  of  paying  him 
25/.  for  his  services  at  the  election,  as  I  had  supposed 
I  had  done,  I  paid  him  10/.  for  those  services,  and 
25/,  for  his  services  on  the  petition.  {The  lists  re- 
ferred to  by  the  witness  are  handed  in.) 


J.Lovegrove. 


BiCBABD  Helps  sworn  and  examined. 


RHe^. 


15.745.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  believe  you  are  a  soli- 
citor in  Gloucester  ? — I  am. 

15.746.  Were  you  one  of  the  deputation  that 
waited  on  Sir  Bobert  Garden  ? — ^Yes. 

15.747.  Two  deputations  waited  upon  him,  we  hear  ; 
were  you  a  member  of  each  of  them  ? — ^No  ;  only  of 

one. 

15.748.  Was  that  the  later  one  ? — We  met  Sir 
Robert  Garden  at  Furnivals  Inn  ;  I  should  imagine 
it  was  the  second. 

15.749.  At  that  time  did  you  explain  to  him  what 
the  nature  of  the  constituency  of  Gloucester  was  ? — 
I  did,  as  far  as  I  had  the  means  of  doing  so. 

15.750.  And  did  you  also  state  to  him  what  his 
chances  of  success  would  be  if  he  became  a  candidate? 
—Yes. 

15.751.  Do  you  remember  stating  to  him  also 
what  the  probable  expenditure  would  be  that  would 
be  necessary  to  ensure  is  return  ? — Yes,  I  think  the 
subject  of  expenses  was  discussed,  and  I  took  the 
principal  part  in  it. 


15.752.  What  do  you  remember  to  have  stated  to 
him  as  likely  to  be  the  sum  he  would  have  to  calcu- 
late upon  as  his  expenditure  ? — I  think  somewhere 
about  700/.  or  800/. 

15.753.  What  was  it  that  guided  you  to  that  sum 
as  being  the  sum  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  expend  ? — I  had  acted  for  the  late  Mr.  Hope,  and 
his  expenses  in  1852  were  less  than  that. 

15.754.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Was  that  a  successful 
election  ? — ^Unsuccessful.  I  do  not  exactly  recollect 
the  state  of  the  poll,  but  he  lost  by  14  or  15. 

15.755.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Had  you  acted  for  Mr. 
Hope  at  previous  elections  ? — Yes  ;  I  acted  for  him 
the  election  before  that. 

15.756.  Was  that  in  1847  ?— K  that  was  the  one 
preceding  the  election  in  1852. 

15.757.  That  was  the  one  of  which  we  have  had 
evidence  as  being  the  preceding  election  ? — ^I  acted 
for  him  in  1852  ;  and  I  acted  for  him  on  the  previous 
one  ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  did  not  act  for  him  on 
the  one  before  that. 
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15.758.  Was  the  expenditure  at  the  election 
previous  to  1852  limited  to  the  sum  you  have  named? 
— ^I  really  cannot  say. 

14.759.  You  were  the  agent,  wore  you  not,  for 
Mr.  Ilope  at  the  election  preceding  the  election  of 
1852  ?— Yes. 

15.760.  Can  you  state  what  the  expenditure  was 
at  that  election  ? — ^Not  without  referring  to  docu- 
ments. 

15.761.  Without  going  particularly  into  figures  can 
you  form  some  idea  as  to  what  the  expenditure  was  ? 
— Speaking  off-hand,  I  should  say  I  am  satisfied 
that  for  the  election  of  1847  the  expenses  were  under 
1,000/. 

15.762.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  There  was  no  contest  in 
1847,  was  there  ? — MV.  Price  retired  at  twelve  o'clock 
on  the  night  of  the  nomination  ;  I  believe  the  polling 
would  have  taken  place  the  next  morning. 

15.763.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  On  that  occasion  the 
expenses,  you  think,  were  under  1,000/.? — Yes, 

15.764.  Had  there  l)een  any  previous  contest  in 
which  Mr.  Hope  had  been  engaged,  and  in  which 
you  had  been  the  agent,  when  the  expenditure  had 
been  greater  or  less  than  it  was  at  that,election  ?— • 
I  was  engaged  in  the  contest  previous  to  that  of 
1847.    I  do  not  recollect  in  what  year. 

15.765.  In  1841 ;  the  candidates  then  were  Mr.Hope, 
Mr.Phillpotts,  andLord  Loftus  ? — I  was  not  Mr.Hope's 
agent,  that  is,  I  was  not  his  principal  agent,  when 
Lord  Loftus  was  a  candidate. 

16.766.  You  were  not  his  principal  agent  so  early 
as  that  ? — No. 

15.767.  But  you  were  engaged  as  his  agent,  were 
you  not,  in  1852,  in  1847,  and  at  a  ])rcccding  elec- 
tion ? — If  the  preceding  election  was  the  election  of 
1841,  when  Lord  Loftus  was  a  candidate,  I  was  not 
Mr.  Hope's  principal  agent  at  that  time  ;  I  was 
acting  in  conjunction  with  others  ;  I  had  not  the 
management  of  the  election.  I  had  the  management 
personally  for  Mr.  Hope  as  his  confidential  and 
principal  agent  in  1847  and  1852. 

15.768.  As  far  as  you  know,  whether  you  were 
principal  agent  or  not,  what  should  you  say  was  the 
largest  amount  expended  by  Mr.  Hope  ? — I  never 
knew  any  expenditure  by  Mr.  Hope  exceeding  1,000/. 

15.769.  You  never  remember  any  election  in  which 
you  were  engaged  for  Mr.  Hope  in  which  the  expen- 
diture was  more  than  1,000/.  ? — ^No. 

15.770.  And  that  sum  of  1,000/.  would  have 
covered  every  expense,  and  would  have  included 
disbursements  of  every  sort  ? — Yes. 

15.771.  When  you  told  Sir  Robert  Garden  that 
you  thought  the  probable  expense  would  be  from 
700/.  to  800/.,  did  you  taka  into  consideration  the 
circumstance  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  Gloucester  ? 
—Yes. 

15.772.  You  were  aware  that  Sir  Robert  Garden 
was  neither  locally  nor  commercially  connected  in 
any  way  with  Gloucester  ?— Yes. 

15.773.  Did  you  consider  that  that  circumstance 
would  be  adverse  to  the  probability  of  his  success  ? — 
I  should  consider  that  a  person  locally  connected 
with  Gloucester  would  have  a  better  chance  of  suc- 
cess than  a  person  not  so  connected,  but  I  should 
consider  that,  if  the  conservative  party  were  united, 
any  person  taken  up  generally  by  the  party,  and 
being  generally  eligible  would  be  successful. 

15.774.  Did  you  consider  that  the  chances  of 
success  would  be  as  great  for  a  gentleman  who  was 
a  stranger  altogether  to  Gloucester,  as  they  would  be 
for  one  who  had  been  previously  acquainted  with  the 
city  ? — Gertainly  not ;  no  doubt  a  local  popular  gen- 
tleman would  have  been  a  much  better  candidate  for 
the  party  than  Sir  Robert  Garden,  but  if  the  party 
were  unanimous  in  supporting  Sir  Robert  Garden,  I 
considered  his  chances  of  success  were  very  good. 

15.775.  Would  the  circumstance  of  a  candidate 
being  a  stranger  to  Gloucester  form  a  great  element 
in  your  calculation  as  to  his  chances  of  success  ?— 
Yes. 

15.776.  TJiat  being  so,  did  you  tl^Ink  that  a  sum  of 


700/.  or  800/.  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  the  return 
of  Sir  Robert  Garden  in  1857,  without  any  resort  to 
bribery  ? — Gertainly  ;  I  have  never  been  a  party  to 
bribery,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  wliole  course  of 
my  life,  and  I  would  not  induce  a  candidate  to  come 
forward  if  I  knew  that  his  return  was  to  be  obtained 
by  undue  means. 

15.777.  You  say  you  have  never  been  a  party  to 
any  bribery.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  if  any 
illegal  practices  existed  at  any  election  of  Mr.  Hope's 
you  were  yourself  ignorant  of  it  ? — Entirely  ignorant 
of  it. 

15.778.  Had  yoo  euch  an  entire  knowledge  of  all 
that  took  place  at  the  elections  of  Mr.  Hope,  that  if 
malpractices  had  existed  at  that  time,  or  at  either  of 
them,  you  must  have  known  it  ?— ^In  the  case  of  those 
elections  in  which  I  was  his  agent  I  consider  that  I 
bad. 

15.779.  You,  of  course,  only  speak  of  those  elec- 
tions which  are  within  yoUr  own  knowledge  ? — I 
speak  of  the  elections  in  1847  and  1852,  and  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  no  bribery  whatever  took  place  by 
Mr.  Hope  on  those  occasions,  or  by  anybody  connected 
with  him.  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  in  1852  the  most 
moderate  expenditure  of  money  in  bribery  would  have 
returned  Mr.  Hope,  but  I  refused  to  sanction  it. 

15.780.  Were  you  of  opinion  in  1857,  when  you 
saw  Sir  Robert  Garden,  that  any  change  of  opinion 
had  taken  place  among  the  constituency  of  Gloucester  ? 
—Yes  ;  the  returns  of  the  result  of  the  revisions 
showed  a  sufficient  alteration  to  return  a  conservative, 
supposing  things  had  remained  in  statu  quo  in  other 
respects. 

15.781.  Do  yon  say  the  returns  of  the  revision 
showed  a  sufiicient  majority  to  return  a  conservative 
candidate  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  believe  that  that  was  par- 
ticularly pointed  out  to  Sir  Robert  Garden,  if  I 
recollect  right,    " 

15.782.  What  do  you  mean  when  yon  say,  "if 
things  had  remained  in  statu  quo  in  other  respects"? 
— That  is,  looking  at  the  election  of  1852,  supposing 
all  those  persons  who  had  supported  Mr.  Hope  had 
supported  Sir  Robert  Garden,  then  the  result  of  the 
registration  in  the  mean  time  would  have  given  a 
majority  to  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

15.783.  You  mean  there  would  have  been  a  gain  to 
the  conservative  party  which  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  outweigh  the  majority  that  there  was  in 
1852? — ^Yes ;  in  1852  there  was  a  petition  against 
Mr.  Price,  and  although  I  am  very  desirous  not  to 
rip  up  old  sores  at  all,  yet  I  think  it  right  to  say  that 
Mr.  Hope  lost  his  election  at  that  time  mainly  by  a 
band  being  employed  to  go  to  Gheltenham. 

15.784.  What  band  do  you  allude  to  ?— I  will  ex- 
plain. There  was  an  agreement  between  the  candi- 
dates that  there  should  be  no  bands  in  Gloucester. 
That  was  before  the  Act  had  passed  rendering  bands 
illegal.  Several  persons  who  had  been  conserva- 
tives, and  who  had  always  played  in  the  conservative 
band,  were  engaged  by  a  person  named  Hudson  to 
play  in  the  band  at  Cheltenham.  They  polled  for 
Hope  and  Price  as  soon  as  the  poll  opened  in  the 
morning  ;  they  then  went  and  played  at  Gheltenham. 
I  think  that  if  those  persons  and  two  or  (hrce  others 
had  not  voted  for  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Hope  would  have 
been  returned. 

15.785.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  What  was  the  number 
of  the  band  ? — I  think  about  ten,  or  there  might  be 
more. 

15.786.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Had  you  any  communica- 
tion at  all  with  Sir  Robert  Garden  during  the  election 
of  1857  ?— Oh  yes. 

15.787.  You  took  an  active  part  in  the  committee, 
did  you  not  ? — Yep  ;  I  was  in  the  chair  on  two  or 
three  occasions. 

15.788.  Was  it  communicated  to  you  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  or  by  any  other  person,  that  in 
order  to  secure  Sir  Robert  Garden's  return  bribery 
must  be  resorted  to  ? — No. 

15.789.  Were  you  not  aware  that  bribery  was 
resorted  to  until  it  wa*;  disclosed  in  the  evidence  yes- 
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terday  ? — I  do  not  know  the  evidence  that  was  given 
yesterday  at  all.     I  was  in  South  Wales. 

15.790.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  yourself 
were  not  aware  that  any  bribery  at  all  had  been 
practised  at  the  election  of  1837  r — No  ;  and  if  you 
had  asked  me  the  question,  nothing  having  been  said 
about  it,  I  should  hare  said  positively  that  none  was 
resorted  to  in  1857. 

15.791.  At  all  events,  whatever  was  done  was 
kept  secret  from  you  ? — Entirely. 

15.792.  (Mr.  Welford.)  You  say  that  the  loss  of 
the  10  voters  in  the  band,  or  rather  the  gain  to 
Mr.  Price  of  10  voters  in  the  band,  secured  him  his 
election.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Hope  polled  766,  and 
Mr.  Price  851  ?— Was  that  the  election  of  1852  ? 

15.793.  Yes  ;  therefore  the  band  could  not  have 
made  that  difference  ? — What  was  the  majority? 

15.794.  More  than  80  ? — I  have  not  prepared  my- 
self to  give  evidence  by  looking  at  any  document ;  I 
am  only  speaking  from  memory. 

15.795.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  there  an  election  in 
1853  ?— Yes  ;  about  Christmas  1853. 

15.796.  Is  that  the  election  to  which  you  refer  ? — 
No  ;  Mr.  Hope  was  not  in  Gloucester. 

15.797.  There  was  a  majority  against  him  of  nearly 
100  in  1853  ? — I  do  not  know  how  that  was. 

15.798.  I  suppose  the  elections  of  which  you  speak 
are  the  elections  of  1853,  1852,  and  1847  ?— I  should 
say  that  at  the  election  in  1853  Mr.  Hope  was  not 
here  ;  he  refused  to  come  to  Gloucester  or  canvass, 
and  it  was  a  contest  by  the  party  in  the  absence  of 
the  candidate. 

15.799.  I  merely  put  that  question  to  enable  you 
to  state  if  the  fact  is,  that  those  were  the  elections 
in  which  you  took  part  ? — ^I  took  a  principal  and 
active  part  in  the  election  of  1853,  as  I  did  in  the 
others,  but  I  was  not  confidential  agent  to  a  gentleman 
who  declined  to  be  a  candidate.  We  put  him  up  in 
his  absence. 

15.800.  Was  there  any  inducement  held  out  to 
Sir  Robert  Garden  to  become  a  candidate  in  conse- 
quence of  any  change  at  all  in  the  corporation  of  the 
city  ? — I  believe  it  was  mentioned  to  him  that  the 
conservatives  had  obtained  a  majority  in  the  corpo- 
ration, and  I  think  that  was  the  fact. 

15.801.  That  was  mentioned  to  him  ? — I  believe 
it  was. 

15.802.  It  was  mentioned  to  him  that  the  conser- 
vatives had  obtained  a  majority  in  the  corporation  ? 
—Yes, 

15.803.  Was  it  mentioned  to  him  by  what  means 
that  majority  had  been  obtained  ? — I  do  not  precisely 
understand  the  question. 

15.804.  My  question  was,  was  it  mentioned  to  him 
by  what  means  that  majority  was  obtained  ?  I  will 
explain  that  question  by  asking  whether  it  was  men- 
tioned to  him  that  there  had  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  expended  in  the  election  of  town 
councillors  ? — Certainly  not. 

15.805.  Did  you  know  that  any  fund  had  been 
subscribed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  return  of 
the  conservative  councillors,  or  that  any  fund  existed 
for  that  purpose? — ^No,  there  was  no  fund  existed 
for  that  purpose  ;  I  think  some  subscriptions  every 
year  have  been  provided  for  necessary  purposes,  both 
on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other. 

15.806.  Have  those  subscriptions  been  provided 
every  year  ? — Every  year.  In  November  two  council- 
lors go  out  in  each  of  the  three  wards ;  there  are 
necessary  expenses  attending  the  elections,  and  a 
subscription  has  taken  place  to  meet  them. 

15.807.  What  has  been  the  amount  of  those  neces- 
sary expenses  ? — I  have  no  idea.  There  are  three 
wards,  and,  probably,  there  would  be  two  candidates 
in  each  ward.  The  parties  go  to  the  expense  of 
advertising  and  printing,  and  holding  committees. 

15.808.  {Mr.  Welford.)  And  bribing?— And 
bribing,  I  dare  say. 

15.809.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Perhaps  you  are  not 
aware  that  Sir  Robert  Garden  was  a  subscriber  to 
that  fund  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  it. 


15.810.  He  informed  us  yesterday  that  in  1858  he 
himself  subscribed  50/.  I  never  knew  it ;  I  never 
was  a  candidate  at  any  of  those  elections,  and  never 
took  part  in  them. 

15.811.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  no  intimation 
was  given  to  Sir  Robert  Garden  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  resort  to  any  of  those  modes  of 
expending  mpney  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  his 
return  ? — Certainly  not. 

15.812.  And  were  you  of  opinion  at  the  time  when 
you  requested  Sir  Robert  Garden  to  become  a  candi- 
date that  without  resort  to  bribery  the  expenditure 
of  a  sum  of  from  six  to  eight  hundred  pounds  would 
ensure  his  return  for  this  city  ? — I  consider  that  that 
expenditure  would  have  given  him  such  a  chance 
of  being  r(>tumed  that,  as  au  honest  nwn,  I  could  join 
in  the  requisition  to  him  to  become  a  candidate. 

15.813.  Yon,  I  believe,  did  not  take  any  part  in  the 
election  in  1859?— Very  little. 

15.814.  And  you  are  not  able  to  give  us  any  infor- 
mation about  that? — ^None,  whatever.  I  was  in  a 
very  bad  state  of  health  at  that  time. 

15.815.  Are  you  at  present  Mayor  of  Gloucester  ? 
— I  am. 

15.816.  {Mr.  Welford.)  During  tlie  period  you 
have  been  acquainted  with  Gloucester  elections,  has 
it  not  come  to  your  knowledge  that  there  are  a  consi- 
derable number  of  venal  electors  in  the  town  ? — There 
are  a  certain  number  of  electors  who,  if  money  is 
going,  will  have  money  or  will  not  vote. 

15.817.  That  you  are  aware  of?  —  That  I  am 
aware  of. 

15.818.  And  you  were  aware  of  it  when  you 
formed  one  of  the  deputation  to  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? 
—Yes. 

15.819.  Did  you  mention  that  circumstance  to 
Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think  it  was 
alluded  to. 

15.820.  Did  you  not  consider  it  a  great  element  in 
your  calculations  ? — Sir  Robert  Garden  was  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  Sir  Robert  Garden  has  as  great  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  the  general 
constituency  of  England  as  I  or  any  other  gentleman 
can  have,  and  if  you  take  any  constituency  of  1,500 
electors  you  will  always  find  there  are  some  on  both 
sides  who,  if  money  is  to  be  had,  will  not  vote  without 
having  money. 

15.821.  But  you  knew  as  a  positive  fact,  did  you 
not,  that  there  were  such  electors  in  Gloucester, 
without  resorting  to  any  general  knowledge  ?  —  I 
cannot  say  I  knew  it,  because  I  never  could  point 
my  finger  to  any  man  and  say,  "  You  have  had  a 
bribe." 

15.822.  But,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  you  were 
aware  that  such  things  were  done  in  Gloucester  ? 
^I  was  aware  that  such  things  had  been  done  in 
Gloucester. 

15.823.  And  you  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
mention  that  to  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — If  I  did  not 
mention  it  I  did  not  consider  it  necessary. 

15.824.  And  Sir  Robert  Garden  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  make  any  inquiry  into  the  subject  ? — 
Sir  Robert  Garden  did  not  make  any  inquiries  as  far 
as  I  remember. 

15.825.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  according  to 
your  belief  no  money  was  corruptly  expended  in 
either  of  the  elections  of  Mr.  Hope  that  you  have 
mentioned  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  my  belief. 

1 5.826.  May  not  money  have  been  expended  on  his 
behalf  corruptly  without  your  knowledge  ? — Of  course 
it  may. 

15.827.  Did  all  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Hope's  elections 
come  under  your  supervision  ? — ^Yes. 

15.828.  Was  any  money  paid  by  him  except  that 
which  was  paid  through  you?  —  I  believe  not  a 
shilling. 

15.829.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  say  you  are  aware 
that  in  former  times  large  sums  of  money  had  been 
expended  in  elections  at  Gloucester  ;  will  you  state, 
if  you  please,  what  you  know  upon  that  subject  ? — ^I 
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have  heard  it.     I  have  heard  that  the  expenses  of 
former  electione  have  been  very  large. 

15.830.  Do  you  speak  of  the  elections  before  or 
since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  ? — ^Before  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  principally.  I  have  heard 
that  head  money  was  paid  ;  that  money  was  paid  at 
Christmas  after  the  elections  were  over. 

15.831.  Was  that  before  or  since  the  Reform  Bill  ? 
— Before  the  Reform  BilL 

1 5.832.  Have  you  heard  that  since  the  Reform  Bill 
any  large  sum  has  been  expended  in  election;  ? — I 
have  heard  that  the  elections  must  have  been  very 
expensive,  but  I  have  no  particular  knowledge  upon 
the  subject. 

15.833.  Before  you  acted  as  Mr.  Hope's  principal 
agent,  were  you  engaged  in  assisting  him  at  all  ? — 
Yes ;  but  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  finance 
department. 

16.834.  I  think  you  say  you  were  not  here  yester- 
day ? — I  was  not. 

15.835.  Were  you  here  the  day  before  ? — ^No,  I 
have  not  been  in  court  at  all. 

15.836.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Carter  stated  that 
one  election  cost  Mr.  Hope  4,000/.? — I  do  not  believe 
it,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Carter  has  any  means 
of  knowledge. 

15.837.  You  do  not  believe  the  fact  ?— I  do  not 
believe  the  fact. 

15.838.  {Mr.  fVel/ord.)  Did  you  know  that  at  the 
Gloucester  elections  there  is  a  practice  of  giving 
colourable  employment  to  voters  and  messengers,  and 
so  on  ? — ^Yes. 

15.839.  And  you  did  not  consider  that  bribery  ? — 
Undoubtedly  it  is  indirect  bribery,  but  that  was  to 
an  extremely  moderate  extent  in  the  elections  that  I 
had  anything  to  do  with  ;  I  suppressed  that ;  I  do 
not  believe  that  in  1852  a  single  voter  was  employed 
as  a  messenger. 

15.840.  Then  so  far  as  you  could,  when  the  elec- 
tions were  under  your  control,  you  suppressed  that, 
as  being  a  corrupt  expenditure  of  money  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

15.841.  Do  you  think  that  so  much  as  700/.  or  800/. 
could  be  properly  expended  by  a  candidate  at  an 
election  in  Gloucester  without  indirect  bribery  ? — 
Yes  ;  there  are  a  great  many  professional  men  to  be 
employed,  and  their  expenses  mount  up  to  a  consider- 
able sum. 

15.842.  Do  you  consider  that  the  employment  of  so 
many  professional  men  is  absolutely  necessary  in  con- 


ducting a  contest  for  Gloucester  ? — I  think  that  more 
are  employed  than  are  necessary,  undoubtedly,  but 
the  employment  of  some  is  necessary  ;  and  upon  the 
day  of  election  there  being,  I  think,  six  booths,  you 
have  a  professional  inspector  to  each  booth. 

15.843.  I  assume  you  have  inspectors  ? — Those  are 
generally  professional  men,  solicitors. 

15.844.  I  am  referring,  to  the  employment  of  pro- 
fessional men  merely  as  canvassers  and  so  on.  Do 
you  consider  the  employment  of  so  many  professional 
men  as  are  actually  employed  is  necessary  ? — No. 

15.845.  Is  not  that  very  much  like  a  colourable 
employment  also  ? — I  do  not  imagine  that  there  is  a 
single  professional  man  in  Gloucester,  either  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  who  would  sell  himself  and  vote 
in  consequence  of  his  employment. 

15.846.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Where  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  professional  men  on  each  side  it  is  difficult, 
I  suppose,  to  make  a  selection  ? — Yes. 

15.847.  {Mr.  fVelford.)  And  therefore  you  employ 
all  ? — ^I  suppose  there  is  hardly  a  professional  man  in 
Gloucester  who  is  not  employed  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  according  to  his  known  opinions ;  but  he  is 
not  employed  with  a  view  to  influence  his  vote. 

15.848.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  Sir  Robert  Garden  did  not  say  anything  at 
all  to  you  as  to  the  probability  of  any  money  being 
expended  in  bribery  either  colourably  or  otherwise,  in 
Gloucester  ? — Certainly  ;  I  will  speak  confidently 
upon  that  point.  If  Sir  Robert  Garden  had  proposed 
to  come  down  to  Gloucester,  and  to  carry  his  election 
by  bribery,  I  would  not  have  been  a  party  to  bringing 
him  down. 

15.849.  I  am  not  referring  to  what  you  would  or 
would  not  have  done,  but  simply  to  this  :  did  Sir 
Robert  Carden  abstain  altogether  from  making  any 
inquiry  as  to  what  expenditure  of  money  would  be 
necessary  beyond  the  600/.  or  800/.  which  you  stated 
would  be  necessary  to  ensure  his  return  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  Sir  Robert  Carden  making  any  inquiry 
whether  more  money  would  be  necessary. 

15.850.  Or  88  to  the  way  in  which  the  money  would 
be  required  to  l>e  expended  ? — Do  vou  mean  as  to  the 
600/.  or  700/. 

15.851.  Yes  ? — No  ;  that  would  be  represented  to 
him  as  the  expenses  that  would  attend  the  election 
generally,  including,  of  course,  the  employment  of 
professional  men,  and  the  sheriff's  expenses,  the  ex- 
penses of  polling  booths,  and  so  on. 


SirM.Berkdes. 


Sir  Maurice  Berkb]:,et  sworn  and  examined. 


15.852.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  have  been  a  candi- 
date and  a  member  of  parliament  also  for  this  city  on 
many  occasions  ? — Very  many. 

15.853.  When  was  your  first  contest  in  Gloucester? 
— I  cannot  recollect  the  year,  but  it  was  before  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

15.854.  And  a  good  many  years  before  that,  was  it 
not  ? — I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1816  or  1818. 

15.855.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  that  election 
was  a  very  expensive  election  ?— It  was. 

15.856.  And  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  yours  has 
been  read,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  you  had  spent 
about  16,000/.  ?— Above  16,000/. 

15.857.  That  money,  I  suppose,  was  spent  in  bring- 
ing voters  to  Gloucester,  and  in  the  employment  of 
those  voters  in  different  ways  ? — Yes,  I  think  the 
poll  lasted  more  than  a  week,  and  all  the  outvoters 
were  brought  down,  of  course,  at  the  expense  of  the 
candidates,  and  lived  upon  the  candidates  during  their 
stay  at  Gloucester. 

15.858.  And  in  addition  to  their  being  brought 
down  by  the  candidates,  I  suppose  they  received 
various  sums  of  money  also  for  their  votes  ? — Not 
that  I  was  at  all  aware  of ;  but  there  was  another 
expense  that  fell  upon  us  ;  we  were  obliged  to  pay 
them  the  expense  to  which  they  were  put  in  finding 
persons  to  attend  to  their  shops  for  them,  and  to  look 


after  their  business  in  London  while  they  w&c^  away 
at  the  election. 

15.859.  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  so  far  as  your 
knowledge  goes,  you  are  not  aware  that  any  direct 
bribes  were  paid  to  those  voters  at  that  time  ? — Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

15.860.  Did  you  find  that  that  state  of  things, 
namely,  the  expenditure  of  a  considerate  sum  of 
money,  was  continued  at  subsequent  elections  ?— I 
have  no  doubt  about  it. 

14.861.  Down  to  the  period  of  the  Reform  Act  ? — 
Down  to  the  period  of  the  Reform  Act.  I  would 
correct  that  answer,  because,  when  there  was  such  a 
demand  for  reform,  the  li\>eral  candidates  had  little 
or  no  opposition. 

15.862.  {Mr.  fVelford.)  Just  before  the  Reform 
Act  ? — Just  before  the  Reform  Act. 

15.863.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  always,  I  believe, 
stood  as  a  candidate  for  this  city  on  liberal  principles? 
— ^Always. 

15.864.  You  were  returned  to  Parliament,  I 
believe,  for  this  city,  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  on  several  occasions  ? — I  was. 

15.865.  Did  you  find  that  after  the  passing  of  the 
Ref<»nn  Act  your  expenditure  was  considerably 
decreased  ? — I  can  state  that  that  was  so  at  the  first 
election  after  the  Reform  Act,  because  Mr.  Hodges 
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Carter  was  then  my  agent,  and  he  and  I  consoIt«d 
together,  and  he  estimated  that  the  expense  of  the 
election  would  be  about  2,000/.  When  the  bills  came 
in  1  was  gratified  by  findiug  that  Mr.  Carter  had  not 
spent  more  than,  I  think,  1,500/. — at  all  events  con- 
siderably under  2,000/. 

15.866.  Did  you  understand  at  that  time  that  any 
portion  of  that  money  was  expended  in  bribery  ? — 
Certainly  not ;  but  at  that  time  the  ifibbous  and 
bands  were  not  done  away  with. 

15.867.  Ribbons  and  bands,  I  suppose,  formed  a 
considerable  item  in  the  expenditure  of  thac  1,500/. 
or  2,000/.  ? — Considerable. 

15.868.  Do  you  know  whether  the  persons  that  you 
employed  as  bandsmen  were  for  the  most  part  voters? 
— I  am  not  aware. 

15.869.  Are  you  awa^e  whether  at  that  time  a  large 
proportion  of  the  expenditure  was  due  to  the  «n- 
ployment  of  raesseugers  ? — I  really,  at   this  period, 

>  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  give  a  decided  answer  to 
that  question. 

15.870.  I  suppose  that  those  matters  you  left  pi'iu- 
cipally  to  your  agent  ?— Yes. 

15.871.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  mes- 
sengers were  not  largely  employed,  or  that  bandsmen 
were  not  employed  who  were  voters  ? — ^I  cannot  say. 

15.872.  The  election  of  which  you  have  been 
speaking  was  the  first  election  after  the  passing  of  the 
Beform  Act,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  in  1832  ;  that  was 
the  first  election  after  the  Reform  Act,  I  believe. 
Having  been  elected  in  1832, 1  went  in  1833  to  the 
Board  of  Admiralty.  I  came  down  here.  I  think  Mr. 
Hope  did  not  attend  himself,  but  was  put  up  by  the 
party.  There  was  an  unfortunate  split  between  the 
liberals,  some  siding  with  myself  and  others  with 
Mr.  Phillpotts.  I  had  every  reason  to  hope  that  Mr. 
Fhillpotts  would  have  supported  me  against  Mr.  Hope, 
but  he  and  his  friends  deserted  me,  and  Mr.  Hope  was 
returned. 

15.873.  Mr.  Phillpotts  was  not  at  that  time  a 
candidate  ? — No  ;  the  only  candidates  were  Mr.  Hope 
and  myself. 

15.874.  Can  you  tell  what  your  expenditure  was  at 
that  election  ?— I  cannot  say  exactly  ;  but  no  election 
from  the  time  of  the  first  election  after  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill  cost  me  more  than  800/.  ;  but  it  is 
fair  to  add  that  the  professional  gentlemen  who  un- 
dertook the ,  election  on  my  part  did  so  as  friends  and 
not  as  paid  agents,  and  I  would  add  to  that  (because 
it  is  but  justice  to  the  gentleman  who  has  lately 
acted  for  me)  that  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Robert  Wilton,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  undertake  my  agency,  and 
stating  that  I  barred  anything  like  bribery  or  corrupt 
practices,  and  Mr.  Robert  WUton's  answer  to  me  was 
this, — "  I  will  undertake  the  agency  for  you,  but  if 
"  you  had  proposed  anything  corrupt,  or  contrary  to 
"  law,  I  would  not  have  undertaken  it." 

15.875.  When  did  Mr.  Robert  Wilton  first  becoipe 
your  agent  ? — I  cannot  recollect  the  year,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  Mr.  Hodges  Carter  conducted  more 
than  one  election  for  me  after  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  BiU. 

15.876.  On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Carter  as  your 
agent,  Mr.  Robert  Wilton  was  appointed  ? — Yea. 

15,877.' And  you  state  your  belief  that  after  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act  no  election  cost  yon  more 
than  ^iOL  ? — The  first  election  cost  me  more,  but 
after  that  no  election  cost  me  more  than  800/. 

15.878.  In  1833  there  was  u  contested  election 
with  Mr.  Hofje  ? — ^Yes. 

15.879.  What  was  the  next  after  that  ?— In  1835  ; 
that  was  a  general  election.  I  lost  my  seat  on  going 
to  the  Admiralty,  and  then  I  was  returned  and 
Mr.  Phillpotts  was  beaten. 

15.880.  You  and  Mr.  Hope  were  returned  ? — Yes  ; 
in  1835,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  the  numbers 
polled  were  for  Berkeley  707,  for  Phillpotts  594,  and 
for  Hope  621. 

15.881.  Which  was  the  next  election  ?— 1837. 

15.882.  Was  that  a  general  election  also  ? — It  must 
have  been. 


15.883.  Were  you  returned  ? — ^No  ;  I  was  not  then.   SirM.BtrhtUf 

Mr.  Hope  was  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  Mr.  Phillpotts  

was  second,  and  I  was  beaten.  "  ^^^  '**'• 

15.884.  When  was  the  next  election? — The  next      """^""^ 
election  that  I  was  concerned  in  was  in  1841. 

15,885.-  What  was  the  state  of  things  then  ?— 
Phillpotts  was  753,  I  was  731,  and  Hope  640. 

15.886.  At  that  election  Mr.  Hope  occupied  the 

place  that  you  had  occupied  at  the  previous  election  ?  '  • 

—Yes. 

1 5.887.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  to  that  election 
applies  the  observation  you  have  made,  that  no  elec- 
tion subsequent  to  the  first  after  the  passing  of  the 
Beform  Act  cost  you  more  than  800/.  ? — To  tlie  best 
of  my  belief ;  but  it  is  sq  long  since  that  I  cannot 
speak  with  certainty. 

15.888.  What  was  the  next  election  in  which  you 
took  part  ? — In  1852. 

15.889.  Were  you  not  a  candidate  between  1841 
and  1852  ;  there  was  an  election  in  1847  ? — ^I  was 
elected  when  I  was  in  the  Mediterranean.  I  was  on 
service.  I  now  recollect,  in  1847  Mr.  Hope  and 
myself  were  not  opposed. 

15.890.  That  was  uncontested  ? — Yes  ;  Mr.  Pri''«, 
Mr.  Hope,  and  myself  entered  into  an  agreement  that 
we  would  only  have  certain  committee  rooms  ;  that 
we  would  go  to  no  expense  but  what  was  strictly 
legal ;  that  w6  would  have  no  band  ;  and,  in  short, 
that  we  would  conduct  the  election  on  the  purest 
principles.  That  agreement  was  drawn  up  in  London^ 
and  we  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  bar  to  be  our 
umpire,  and  the  agreement  stated  that  if  either  party 
complained  of  undue  practices  by  one  or  the  other, 
the  gentleman  so  appointed  was  to  be  the  final  judge. 
If  he  said  that  either  of  us  had  been  guilty  of  any 
such  practices,  we  agreed  that  we  would  immediately 
(if  we  were  returned  a  member)  accept  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

15.891.  Was  that  agreement  carried  into  effect  ? — 
That  agreement  was,  I  believe,  most  rigidly  adhered 
to.  ' 

15.892.  Aind  what  was  the  result  of  the  election  ?— < 
The  result  of  the  election  was — Price  851,  Berkeley 
786,  and  Hope  766.  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  in 
consequence  of  what  has  fallen  from  the  last  witness, 
that  Mr.  Hope,  on  leaving  Gloucester,  told  me  that 
he  never  would  come  here  again.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  blue  pu-ty  thought  fit  to  get  up  a  petition,  and 
Mr.  Price  and  myself  complained  to  Mr.  Hope  that 
he  ought  not  to  sanction  such  a  proceeding  after  the 
agreement  into  which  he  had  entered,  and  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Hope,  in  short,  did  not  eventually  coun- 
tenance it,  because  the  petition  was  dropped. 

15.893.  As  far  as  you  know,  was  the  agreement  to 
carry  on  the  election  upon  pure  principles  ih  1852 
honestly  carried  out  ? — Most  decidedly  so,  I  can  say, 
on  my  behalf ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  it  pos- 
sible that  it  could  be  otherwise  on  the  part  of  either 
of  the  other  two  candidates. 

15.894.  Then  in  1852  there  was  another  election — 
Mr.  Hope  was  not  here,  and  he  was  put  up  as  a  can- 
didate by  his  friends  ? — ^Precisely. 

15.895.  Who  were  returned  at  that  election? — I  was 
returned,  the  numbers  polled  for  me  being  761,  and 
the  numbers  polled  for  Mr.  Hope  being  670  ;  and 
what  brings  the  fact  to  my  mind  that  800/.  is  the 
largest  sum  I  have  paid  since  the  first  election  after 
the  passing  of  the  Beform  Bill  is,  that  I  consulted 
Mr.  Robert  Wilton  whether  I  could  take  office  if  it 
was  ofiTered  to  me  at  the  Admiralty,  and  as  to  what 
wonld  be  the  expense  of  the  election.  He  reminded 
me  that  the  last  election  had  cost  me  between  600/. 
and  700/.,  but  that  then  the  expenses  were  divided 
between  Mr.  Price  and  myself ;  and  he  said,  "  You 
must  expect,  when  you  are  fighting  single-handed,- to 
pay  about  200/.  more ;"  and  I  gave  him  200/.  more. 

15.896.  When  there  were  two  candidates  standing 
on  the  liberal  interest  and  the  expenses  of  the  election 
were  divided,  your  share  of  the  joint  expenses  was 
somewhere  about  600/.  or  700/.? — ^Yes. 

15.897.  Therefore  the  expense  of  an  election  for 
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the  two  liberal  candidates  was  somewhere  about 
1,400/.  or  1,500/.  ? — The  joint  expense  of  that  elec- 
tion was  about  1,200/. 

15.898.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  800/.  was  your 
share  of  the  total  expenditure  of  the  two  liberal  can- 
didates?— I  am  afraid  I  have  not  made  myself  clearly 
understood ;  when  I  expended  the  800/.  I  stood 
single-handed  having  gone  into  office,  and  then  that 
single-handed  Contest  cost  me  about  800/. 

15.899.  In  reply  to  a  previous  question,  you  said 
that  you  did  not  believe  that  any  election  haid  cost  you 
more  than  800/.  after  the  first  election  following  the 
passing  of  the  Act  ? — I  think  not. 

15.900.  What  I  wish  to  ask  is  this  :— Whether 
that  800/.  was  a  moiety  of  the  expenses  which  would 
be  incurred  by  the  two  liberal  candidates  ? — I  cannot 
exactly  answer  that  question,  because  until  the  elec- 
tion in  1857,  although  Mr.  Price  and  I,  in  many 
instances,  divided  the  expenses,  they  were  not  all 
joint  expenses. 

15.901.  Then  the  following  election  after  1853, 1 
believe,  was  the  election  of  1855;  that  was  an  election 
in  which  you  took  no  part  ? — ^Mr.  Price  accepted  the 
Cliiitern  Ilundreds. 

15.902.  And  the  following  was  the  election  of  1857? 
—Yes. 

15.903.  And  at  that  election  you  were  opposed  by 
Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — Yes. 

15.904.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  expenditure 
at  that  election  ? — That  election  did  not  cost  me 
400/. — ^you  may  say  400/.  You  will  see  that  by  this 
bill  (producing  a  paper) — there  are  some  items  in  it 
relating  to  other  matters — but  you  wUl  see  from  it 
that  my  expenses  at  that  election  did  not  exceed 
400/. 

15.905.  Do  you  know  whether  the  total  sum  which 
you  paid  at  that  election  was  returned  by  your 
election  agent  to  the  election  auditor? — ^I  have  no 
doubt  it  was. 

15.906.  In  1859  we  understand  a  deputation  waited 
upon  you  to  solicit  you  again  to  become  a  candidate 
for  this  city  ? — It  did. 

15.907.  And  we  have  been  informed  tliat  in  cofn- 
scquence  of  legal  advice  you  declined  becoming  a 
candidate  for  the  city  in  consequence  of  a  claim 
which  you  hud  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  ?— 
That  is  so. 

15.908.  Was  that  the  only  ground  on  which  you 
decliued  to  become  a  candidate  ? — That  was  the  only 
ground.  ,  If  I  had  not  received  that  advice  I  should 
have  come  forward. 

15.909.  During  the  many  years  that  you  have  been 
a  candidate,  and  member  of  Parliament  for  this  city, 
was  it  conveyed  to  your  knowledge  that  there  was  a 
considerable  class  of  voters  in  this  city  who  always 
expected  money  for  their  votes  ? — The  number  I  was 
not  aware  of  until  lately,  but  I  knew  that  there  were 
some  who  never  would  vote  without  being  paid 
for  it 

15.910.  The  number  you  were  not  aware  of  ?— 
No. 

15.911.  Did  you  understand  from  your  agent  that 
it  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  your  return 
that  a  certain  number  of  those  votes  should  be  pur- 
chased ? — When  I  left  London  to  come  down  no 
Gloucester  I  was  then  in  the  Government.  Of  course 
the  Government  were  anxious  to  know  who  would  be 
returned  for  Gloucester,  and  I  then  said  that  no 
stranger  coming  into  the  city  of  Gloucester  would 
beat  me  by  fair  means,  but  that  if  foul  means  were 
exercised  my  seat  was  in  danger. 

15.912.  And  the  conclusion  at  which  you  arrived 
arose,  I  suppose,  from  your  knowledge  that  a  certain 
number  of  voters  were  purchaseable  ? — Certainly.  I 
think  it  is  pretty  plain  what  was  going  forward. 
There  is  a  certain  family  who  have  made  themselves 
very  notorious  here,  and  at  all  elections  for  Gloucester, 
— tiie  Coopeys.  I  do  not  believe  you  will  find  their 
names  upon  any  one  of  my  returns  ;  and  I  go  further 
than  that  and  say,  that  those  men  came  nip  to  poll  for 


Sir  Robert  Garden  as  soon  as  the  poll  opened  on  the 
morning  of  the  election. 

15.913.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  so  far  as 
regards  the  employment  of  messengers  that  is  a 
matter  which  you  do  not  take  into  account  at  all  ? — I 
never  looked  into  it  myself.  I  never  troubled  myself 
about  it.  I  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  my  agent, 
Mr.  Carter,  while  he  worked  for  me.  Mr.  Robert 
Wilton  was  not  a  paid  agent  but  a  friend,  and  until  I 
received  your  Secretary's  note  I  never  even  looked  at 
an  election  account,  having  such  thorough  confidence 
in  Mr.  Wilton's  judgment  and  honesty. 

15.914.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  amount  of 
the  expenses  of  your  elections  since  Mr.  Robert 
Wilton  has  become  your  agent,  has  not  been  such  as 
to  excite  any  suspicion  in  your  mind  that  bribery  had 
been  resorted  to  ? — I  am  quit©  sure  it  never  was. 

15.915.  We  are  told  that  before  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act  the  voters  for  the  city  consisted  of 
freemen  ? — There  were  a  great  many.  • 

15.916.  They  consisted  of  freemen,  did  they  not  ?— 
I  believe  so. 

15.917.  And  a  great  number  of  those  freemen  were 
living  in  distant  parts  of  the  couutiy  were  they  not  ? 
— Yes. 

15.918.  I  suppose  bringing  those  distant  freemen 
to  Gloucester  was  one  of  the  great  items  of  expense 
prior  to  the  passing  of  tlie  Reform  Act  ? — Yes. 

15.919.  The  conveyance  of  those  voters  to  Glou- 
cester, and  keeping  them  here  ? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

15.920.  Are  you  aware  that  before  the  parsing  of 
the  Reform  Act  alt  those  freemen  were  not  only  kept 
here  but  that  they  were  paid  their  travelling  ex- 
penses, and  were  paid  also  for  their  votes  ? — I  believe 
that  to  be  the  fact,  but  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

15.921.  Were  you  aware  at  all  of  any  custom 
of  paying  sums  of  money  to  every  voter  in  the  nature 
of  head  money  ? — When  that  17,000/.  was  spent  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  accounts  whatever. 

15.922.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  custom  of 
paying  bead  money  existed  before  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act  ? — I  do  not  know  it. 

15.923.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  large  ex- 
penditure of  money  among  voters  in  one  way  or  other 
before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  tended  to  the 
demoralization  of  voters  of  a  similar  class  who  were 
created  by  the  Reform  Act  ?  —  My  impression, 
speaking  of  this  city  alone,  is  that  bribery  is  most 
acceptable  to  the  old  freemen.  By  the  first  Reform 
Bill  which  was  proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
I  believe  it  was  intended  to  do  away  with  those 
freemen,  but  unfortunately  that  was  not  adherred  to, 
and  as  far  as  this  city  goes,  I  believe  that  bribery  is 
among  the  lower  orders  of  the  freemen. 

15.924.  We  have  heard  in  this  court  that  that  cor- 
ruption is  not  confined  to  that  class  of  freemen,  but 
that  it  extends  also  to  the  lower  class  of  house- 
holders ? — I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
constituency  to  be  able  to  answer  that  question,  but 
it  has  been  stated  before  you  that  the  whole  of  this 
constituency  is  corrupt.  I  deny  that  most  emphati- 
cally, because  I  should  certainly  have  found  that  out 
if  it  had  been  the  case,  standing  as  I  have  done  all 
along  upon  pure  principles. 

15.925.  I  suppose  you  are  of  opinion  that  venality 
among  voters  in  any  constituency  is  attributable  to 
the  existence  of  bribers  ? — Yes. 

15.926.  If  there  were  no  bribers  there  would  be  no 
bribed  ? — If  there  were  no  bribers  of  course  there 
would  be  no  bribed.  In  my  opinion  the  punishment 
should  be  to  the  briber  and  not  to  the  poor  man  who 
is  tempted  by  a  bribe. 

15.927.  {Mr.  Welford.)  I  think  it  follows  from 
what  yon  have  before  said  that  if  a  gentleman  were 
asked  to  stand  for  Gloucester  on  the  conservative 
side,  and  if  he  were  not  told  that  there  was  a  certain 
number  of  venal  voters  here  he  would  hardly  be  dealt 
with  fairly  ? — I  should  think  very  unfairly. 

15.928.  And  a  gentleman  who  came  to  Gloucester 
upon  that  interest  without  inquiring  whether  there 
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were  venal  voters  or  not  you  probably  tbiuk  would 
not  act  very  prudently  ? — ^I  always  said  that  the 
gentlemen  forming  the  deputation  had  been  up  to 
London  to  fish  for  a  candidate  and  had  caught  a  flat 
fish. 

15.929.  (^Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  yon  recollect  parti- 
cularly the  election  of  1837,  when  Mr.  Hope  and 
Mr.  Phillpotts  were  returned  and  you  were  defeated  ? 
— Yes. 

15.930.  I  think  Mr.  Carter  told  us  he  was  your 
agent  up  to  1841  ? — If  he  said  so  I  have  no  doubt 
he  is  right. 

15.931.  He  told  us  that  early  in  the  morning,  I 
think  he  said  abont  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  he  saw  that 
the  election  was  gone  ;  are  yon  aware  of  that  ? — I 
cannot  recollect  it.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Carter 
knew  how  the  election  was  going. 

15.932.  You  do  not  recollect  whether  there  was 
any  peculiarity  in  the  election  at  that  time  which  led 
you  to  see  that  the  election  was  gone  so  soon  after 
the  ojiening  of  the  poll  ? — ^No. 

15.933.  Mr.  Carter  also  told  us  that  he  believed 
that  result  was  attributable  to  the  expenditure  of 
money  by  Mr.  Hope  to  the  extent  of  4,000/.  ;  are 
yuu  awai-e  of  that? — I  am  not  at  all  aware  what 
Mr.  Hope's  expenses  were  on  any  occasion,  bnt  I  have 
the  fact  before  me  that  when  Mr.  Hope  refused  to 
find  the  pnrse,  I  had  a  majority,  single-handed  against 
him,  of  nearly  100. 

15.934.  But  you  do  not  recollect  that  your  defeat 
on  that  particulai-  occasion  was  attributed  to  a  large 
expenditure  of  money  by  Mr.  Hope  early  in  the 
moraing  ? — The  fact  is,  that  I  have  stood  so  many 
contested  elections  here,  that  I  cannot  go  into  minutiae. 
I  will  say,  however,  with  reference  to  the  election  of 
1857,  that  the  night  before  the  election  a  gentleman 
came  to  me  and  said  "  Either  you  or  Price  must  go  to 
the  wall  unless  you  will  find  money ;"  that  was  repeated 
to  me  several  times.  It  was  said  "  One  or  the  other 
of  you  must  go  to  the  wall  unless  you  counteract 
what  is  going  forward  by  the  opposite  party;"  and  I 
and  my  agent,  Mr.  Wilton,  refused  to  do  it.  I  said 
"  I  will  lose  the  election  rather  than  have  any  such 
work  on  my  part." 

15.935.  Sir  William  Hayter  has  told  us  that  in 
1857  you  made  an  application  to  him  for  some  money 
out  of  a  fund  over  which  he  had  the  control  in  Lon- 
don  for  election  purposes  ;  is  that  so  ? — No,  not  for 
election  purposes  ;  but  when  I  found  that  there  was 
to  be  a  petition,  I  applied  to  Sir  William  Hayter, 
and  said  "  I  am  a  younger  brother  ;  I  have  not  the 
money;  I  must  borrow  the  money  ;  you  must  get  it 
for  me." 

15.936.  Then  it  was  with  reference  to  the  petition 
and  not  to  the  election  ? — It  had  no  reference  to  the 
election,  and  further  Sir  William  Hayter  did  get  the 
money  for  me  ;  I  do  not  know  how  or  where,  and  I 
have  since  repaid  him. 

15.937.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  have  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Hope  said  he  would  never  come  to  Gloucester 
again  ;  did  he  assign  any  reason  for  that  ? — He  said 
it  in  the  moment  of  defeat.  Mr.  Hope  thought  that 
he  had  been  deceived  by  his  party  ;  they  had  repre- 
sented  to  him  he  could  win  the  election  without 
having  recourse  to  bribery.  In  Mr.  Hope's  absence, 
I  would  not  say  a  word  against  him.  I  do  not  know 
where  the  money  came  from,  but  certainly  at  all 
former  elections  the  bribery  which  was  carried  on  on 
the  part  of  the  blue  party  was  systematic  from  one 
election  to  the  other. 

15.938.  And  Mr.  Hope,  having  been  beaten  in  a 
pure  election,  felt  it  was  time  for  him  to  retire  ? — He 
was  tired  of  it. 

15.939.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  ever  ascertain, 
from  any  conversation  which  you  had  with  Mr.  Hope, 
what  sum  of  money  he  had  spent   in  elections  at 
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Gloucester  ? — ^Never  ;  I  never  entered  upon  the  sub-  SitM.B»Uk^ 
ject  with  him. 

15.940.  When  you  say  that  at  all  former  elections 
the  bribery  that  was  canied  on  was  systematic,  do 
you  mean  all  former  elections  previous  to  the  year 
1852  ?— Yes. 

15.941.  {Mr,  Fitzgerald.)  Being  in  parliament  at 
the  time,  you  were  aware  of  the  passing  of  the  act 
by  which  the  accounts  of  an  election  are  required  to 
be  submitted  to  uid  paid  by  an  election  auditor  ? — I 
was  in  parliament  at  the  time,  and  I  recollect  the 
passing  of  the  bill,  bnt  I  was  generally  so  occupied 
with  tibe  business  of  the  navy  that  I  did  not  take  any 
jiart  in  the  passing  of  that  bill. 

15.942.  Did  you,  in  consequence  of  that  bill  be- 
coming law,  give  any  special  directions  to  your  agent 
with  respect  to  its  provisions  ? — No.  I  gave  no 
directions  whatever ;  I  had  thorough  confidence  in 
Mr.  Wilton  ;  I  knew  that  he  knew  the  law,  and  I 
supposed  ho  would  carry  it  out,  and  I  believe  it  has 
been,  on  my  behalf,  strictly  carried  out ;  but  I  must 
beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  think  that  act  of  parliament 
is  mere  waste  paper,  for  practically  the  auditor  has 
no  control  whatever  over  the  accounts.  I  may  put 
down  my  expenses  at  300/.,  when  in  jwint  of  fact 
they  amount  to  1,000/.  or  more. 

15.943.  You  agi-ee  with  Ae  opinion  that  Sir  William 
Hayter  has  exjiressed,  that  the  act  is  a  dead  letter  ?— 
Yes,  completely. 

15.944.  Arc  you  of  opinion  that  its  being  a  dead 
letter  is  attributable  to  the  agents,  or  to  the  mem)>ers 
themselves  ? — I  have  never  interfered  with  the  matter 
myself. 

15.945.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  It  has  been  stated  by 
one  or  two  witnesses  that  in  their  opinion  that  act 
was  intended  to  be  a  dead  letter  at  the  time  it  was 
passed  ;  are  you  prepared  to  endorse  that  opinion  ? — 
No  ;  I  never  took  the  matter  into  consideration  at  all. 

15.946.  Are  you  of  opinion,  as  was  stated  here  to 
be  the  case,  that  if  the  legislature  had  seriously 
intended  to  put  down  bribery  they  might  have  done 
it  by  passing  an  act  of  a  much  more  stringent  nature 
than  the  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

15.947.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  But  are  yon  not  of 
opinion  that  this  act  must  necessarily  become  a  dead 
letter  unless  the  candidates  and  members  of  parliament 
direct  their  agents  to  comply  with  its  provisions  ? — 
Certainly.  If  all  candidates  and  all  agents  would  state 
fairly  what  had  been  done  at  the  elections,  perhaps 
you  might  then  act  upon  that  act  of  parliament  ;  but 
at  present,  what  is  to  prevent  a  man  giving  in  a  false 
return  P  and  I  believe  that  false  returns  have  been 
given  in. 

15.948.  And  will  they  not  continue  to  be  given  in 
unless  members  of  parliament  themselves  insist  upon 
an  observance  of  the  act  ? — You  will  not  get  the  body 
to  punish  themselves. 

15.949.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  presume  you  are  of 
opinion  that  bribery  cannot  be  put  a  stop  to  unless 
some  severer  measures  of  repression  are  resorted  to  ? 
—Severer  upon  the  bribers. 

Mr.  Helps. — I  think  the  commission  will  not  think 
it  out  of  place  if  I  state  that  the  election  accounts 
for  the  county  of  Gloucester  have  always  been  passed 
through  the  auditor,  and  I  believe  they  have  always 
been  paid  by  the  auditor. 

15.950.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  the  election 
agent  ? 

Mr.  Helps. — ^I  am  not  an  auditor,  but  I  am  agent 
for  Sir  William  Codrington  for  the  county,  and  all 
his  accounts  have  been  actually  paid  by  the  auditor  ; 
they  have  been  sent  to  the  auditor,  and  the  money 
has  passed  entirely  through  his  hands  ;  I  believe  that 
to  be  also  the  case  with  regard  to  all  the  other 
candidates. 
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Fbaxcis  Stampeh  called,  and  ftirther  examined. 


1 0.951.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  were  a  supporter  of 
Sir  Robert  Cai-den  in  1857  ? — I  was. 

15.952.  Were  you  employed  to  canvass  ? — Yes. 

15.953.  Did  you  canvass  the  out  districts  aud  the 
in  districts  ? — Only  in  the  city. 

15.954.  What  voters  did  you  bribe  upon  that 
occasion  ? — Not  one. 

15.955.  Did  you  offer  any  bribe  to  any  voter  ? — 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

15.956.  Were  you  aware  that  bribes  were  being 
offered  at  that  election  ? — There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
there  were  bribes  offered. 

15.957.  You  had  no  doubt  of  it  at  the  time  of  the 
election  ? — I  had  no  doubt  of  it. 

15.958.  When  did  you  first  hear  that  bribes  were 
offered  in  1857  ? — During  the  time  of  the  election  I 
could  hear  them  speaking  of  it  at  different  times. 

15.959.  During  the  time  of  the  canvass  ? — Yes. 

15.960.  You  heard  them  speaking  during  the  time 
of  the  canvass  that  bribes  were  being  offered  to  vote 
for  Sir  Robert  Garden? — I  heard  it  the  other  way. 
I  heard  that  bribes  were  being  offered  on  the  other 
side  as  well. 

15.961.  You  heai'd  that  bribes  were  being  offered 
on  both  sides  ? — Yes  ;  1 4id. 

1 5.962.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  persons  to 
whom  bribes  were  given  to  vote  for  Garden  ? — I  do 
not. 

15.963.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  any  persons  to 
whom  bribes  were  offered  to  vote  for  Garden  ? — I  do 
not,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

15.964.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  voters  to 
whom  bribes  were  offered  on  the  other  side  ? — I  do 
not. 

15.965.  Were  you  engaged  at  all  in  treating  voters 
at  that  election  ? — I  was. 

15.966.  Where  did  you  treat  them  ? — At  different 
places. 

15.967.  At  different  public  houses  in  Gloucester  ? 
—Yes. 

15.968.  How  much  money  did  you  receive  for  that 
purpose  ? — I  received  something  like  10/.  after  the 
election,  but  I  had  spent  part  of  it  before  that. 

15.969.  You  received  about  10/.  after  the  election? 
— ^For  that  purpose — for  spending  in  public-houses. 

15.970.  To  pay  for  the  expenses  incun-ed  in  treat- 
ing during  the  election  ? — No,  afterwards;  I  spent 
about  10/.  after  the  election. 

15.971.  Did  you  not  spend  any  money  in  treating 
during  the  election  ? — Oh  yes. 

15.972.  What  money  did  you  spend  during  the 
election  ? — Perhaps  4/.  or  5/.  ;  it  is  so  long  since  that 
I  cannot  remember,  I  am  sure,  how  much  I  spent. 

15.973.  You  spent,  perhaps,  4/.  or  5/.  during  the 
election  in  treating  voters  ? — Yes,  and  other  people 
as  well. 

15.974.  But  principally  voters  ? — ^Principally 
voters. 

15.975.  Did  you  go  to  a  house  kept  by  Trueman  ? 
— ^Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

15.976.  Or  to  a  house  kept  by  Clayton  ? — ^Not  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

15.977.  You  know  those  houses,  do  you  not  ? — ^I 
know  Trueman's. 

15.978.  What  house  is  that  ?— The  Oxbody. 

15.979.  What  is  the  name  of  the  house  kept  by 
Clayton  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure. 

1.5,980.  Did  you  go  to  a  house  kept  by  Tew  ? — Yes, 
I  was  there  several  times. 

15.981.  Aud  treated  there  ? — I  have  no  doubt  but 
what  I  did. 

15.982.  What  is  the  name  of  that  house? — The 
"  City  Arms." 

15.983.  Did  you  pay  for  what  you  had  at  those 
houses  when  you  treated  ? — Yes. 

15.984.  Did  you  go  to  a  house  kept  by  Smart  ? — 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

15.985.  The  vSwan  and  Falcon  ?— He  did  not  live 
there  in  1857. 


15.986.  Did  you  go  to  any  house  kept  by  Smart  in 
1857  ? — Not  that  I  am  awaro  of. 

1 5.987.  Did  you  go  to  a  house  kept  by  Tanner  ? — . 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of  ;  I  do  not  remember  it. 

15.988.  The  Upper  George  ?— Yes. 

15.989.  You  ti-eated  at  the  Upper  George?— I 
did. 

15.990.  Did  you  pay  for  what  you  had  when  you 
treated  there  ? — Yes. 

15.991.  Do  you  know  a  house  kept  by  Isaac 
Brandon  ? — I  do  not. 

15.992.  What  were  the  houses  that  you,  generally 
speaking,  resorted  to  in  1857  ? — The  Halliers  Arms 
was  one. 

15.993.  Kept  by  whom  ?— By  Mr.  Clifford. 

15.994.  Is  he  a  voter  ?— Yes. 

1 5.995.  What  other  house  ? — Llaiithony  Bridge 
Inn  occasionally. 

15.996.  Kept  by  whom  ?— By  Air.  Gale  at  that 
time. 

15.997.  You  treated  voters  there  ? — ^Yes. 

15.998.  Was  he  a  voter  ? — Yes. 

15.999.  Did  you  pay  for  what  you  had  at  those 
houses  ? — Yes. 

16.000.  Where  else  did  you  treat  them  ? — ^At  the 
Green  Dragon. 

16.001.  Kept  by  whom  ? — Mr.  Pearce. 

16.002.  A  voter  ?— Yes. 

16.003.  Did  you  •  pay  for  what  you  had  ? — ^Yes, 
generally. 

16.004.  Where  was  the  next  ? — The  Stag  Inn. 

16.005.  Kept  by  whom  ? — ^By  Henry  Cox. 

16.006.  A  voter  ?— Yes. 

16.007.  Did  you  pay  for  what  you  had  there? — Yes. 

16.008.  What  other  house  ?— The  Ship  on  the 
Quay. 

16.009.  Kept  by  whom  ? — Samuel  Clift  at  that  time. 

16.010.  A  voter  ?— Yes. 

16.011.  Did  you  pay  for  what  you  had  there  also  ? 
—Yes. 

16.012.  Whatr  other  house  ? — Those  are  the  chief 
houses. 

16.013.  From  whom  did  you  receive  the  money 
that  you  expended  ? — From  Mr.  Whithorn  I  received 
10/.,  and  from  Mr.  Lovegrove  the  remainder. 

16.014.  Whatever  it  was  ? — Yes  ;  I  received  ihaX 
along  with  my  expenses. 

16.015.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  After  the  election?— Yes. 

16.016.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  were  your  ex- 
penses ? — ^1  received  altogether  about  8/.  odd.  I 
cannot  tell  exactly,  to  speak  the  truth. 

16.017.  {Mr.  Weljord.)  From  Mr.  Lovegrove  ?— 
Yes ;  for  my  expenses,  aud  2/.  odd,  for  some  men 
that  I  engaged  on  the  day  of  the  election. 

16.018.  Two  pounds  which  you  gave  to  some 
men  ? — I  received  from  Mr.  Lovegrove  21.  odd,  to 
pay  those  men  that  I  engaged. 

16.019.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Besides  the  8/.  ?— Yea. 

16.020.  Altogether  you  received  about  20/.  ? — No, 
about  10/. 

16.021.  {Mr.  Welford.)  From  Mr.  Lovegrove  and 
Mr.  Whithorn  together  you  received  about  20/.  ? — 
About  20/. 

16.022.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  For  what  purpose  w«* 
those  men  you  speak  of  engaged  ? — For  protection. 

16.023.  For  protecting  whom  ? — Protecting  me 
and  the  voters  I  took  to  the  poll.  We  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  other  party. 

16.024.  Who  did  you  engage  ? — I  forget  their 
names  now. 

16,02.5.  Were  they  fighting  men  ? — Not  particu- 
larly ;  they  might,  perhaps,  do  a  little  bit  of  that 
sort  of  work  if  they  were  put  to  it. 

16.026.  You  say  you  engaged  them  for  protection? 
—Yes. 

16.027.  How  many  did  you  engage  ? — Five  or  six 
of  them. 

16.028.  Were  they  not  men  that  were  notorious  as 
fighting  men  ? — Some  of  them  might  be,  but  I  do  not 
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remember  any  of  tbem  being  notorious  as  fighting 
men  ;  they  were  most  of  them  working  men,  who  got 
their  living  by  working. 

16.029.  (Mr.  Welford.)  They  fought  occasionally? 
— Perhaps  they  might. 

16.030.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  K  they  were  not  wanted 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  your  voters  perhaps  they 
would  be  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  voters 
on  the  other  side  ? — No ;  I  do  not  know  that  they 
would. 

16.031.  Was  not  tliat  your  object  in  engaging 
them  ? — ^No,  it  was  not.  They  protected  myself  and 
the  voters. 

16.032.  Did  you  require  promotion  at  that  time 
yourself  ? — ^I  did. 

16.033.  Why  did  you  require  protection  ? — ^Because 
I  was  threatened  by  the  other  party  that  I  should  be 
■erved  out,  and  I  thought  that  to  be  forewarned  was 
to  be  forearmed. 

16.034.  How  soon  after  the  election  was  it  that 
you  received  that  money,  the  10/.,  from  Mr.  Love- 
grove  ? — About  two  or  three  days,  as  near  as  I  can 
tell  you. 

16.035.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  X 10,  you  say,  was  given 
to  you  by  Mr.  Whithorn  after  the  election  ?— Yes. 

16,086.  To  spend  after  the  election  ? — To  spend  in 
public-houses. 

16.037.  Not  to  pay  debts  incurred  before  the  elec- 
tion ? — ^Part  of  it.     I  had  spent  some  of  it  before. 

16.038.  And  the  rest  was  to  be  spent  afterwards  ? 
-i^The  rest  I  spent  afterwards. 


16.039.  Was  the  rest  given  you  for  the  purpose  of 
being  spent  in  public-houses  for  your  own  party  ? — 
Yes. 

16.040.  As  a  sort  of  payment  ? — There  were  no 
open  houses  nor  anything  of  that  kind,  and  I  do  not 
believe  there  was  anything  done  for  the  houses,  and 
none  of  these  men  that  I  have  spoken  of  received  any 
bribe  from  me.  The  treating  is  all  I  own  to.  I  own 
to  that. 

16.041.  Mr.  Whithorn  gave  you  this  money  after 
the  election  to  go  and  spend  in  public-houses  kept  by 
people  of  your  own  party  ? — Yes. 

16.042.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  much  do  you  say  of 
that  10/.  had  been  spent  by  you  before  the  election  ? 
—I  could  not  say,  it  is  so  tong  since  that  I  have  for- 
gotten almost  all  about  it. 

16.043.  Part  was  to  pay  expenses  of  treating 
before  and  part  afterwards  ? — Yes.  There  is  one 
statement  I  wish  to  make  to  you,  and  that  is,  in  Mr. 
Gregory's  evidence  last  week  I  saw  it  stated  in  the 
paper  that  Mr.  Wright  saw  me  give  a  man  named 
Fleteher  5/.,  which  I  most  distinctly  deny,  and  I  dare 
him  or  any  one  else  to  say  so. 

16.044.  You  81^  in  Mr.  Gregory's  evidence  it  is 
stated  that  Mr.  Wright  saw  you  give  Fletcher  5/.  ? 
— Yes  ;  which  I  positively  contradict. 

16.045.  That  you  say  is  not  true  ? — It  is  not  true  ; 
I  swear  it. 

16.046.  You  say  that  you  never  gave  5/.  to  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Fletcher  ? — ^I  did  not. 

16.047.  {Mr.  Welford.)  At  the  election  of  1857, 
was  that  ?— No,  1859. 


IS  Oct.  1859. 


John  Wabd  called  and  further  examined. 


16.048.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  With  reference  to  the 
election  of  1857,  did  you  canvass  in  1857  ? — I  did. 

16.049.  For  Sir  Bobert  Garden  ?-— I  did. 

16.050.  Where  did  you  canvass?  —  I  canvassed 
acme  portion  of  the  city  and  some  portion  of  the  out- 
voters, not  the  whole  of  them. 

16.051.  You  received  a  sum  of  money  from  Mr. 
Whithorn,  I  believe  ?— I  did. 

16.052.  How  much  did  you  receive  from  him  ? — 
I  think  it  was  35/.  on  the  day  of  the  election. 

16.053.  For  the  purpose  of  bribery  ?  —  For  the 
purpose  of  bribery  and  treating. 

16.054.  What  persons  did  you  bribe  ? — I  bribed  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Vaile,  of  Westbury. 

16.055.  How  much  did  you  give  to  him  ? — .£'8. 

16.056.  For  his  vote  for  Garden  ? — For  his  vote 
for  Garden. 

16.057.  Now  the  next  ? — I  gave  a  man  of  the  name 
of  John  Ashmeade  21.     He  came  to  me  in  the  Foun-  ' 
tain  passage   and   represented   to  me  that  he    had 
received  nothing.     I  believe   he  had   received  8/. 
previously. 

16.058.  Was  that  to  vote  for  Garden  ?— Yes  ;  this 
was  after  he  had  voted.  He  represented  that  he  had 
polled  and  received  nothing,  and  I  l)elieve  he  had 
been  bribed  befwe.  I  gave  him  21.  because  he  told 
me  he  had  received  nothing. 

16.059.  And  you  gave  it  him  because  he  told  yon 
he  had  voted  for  Garden  ? — Yes. 

16.060.  Who  was  the  next  ?— I  gave  to  Mr.  Butt 
3/. ;  I  think  I  gave  him  3/.,  and  whether  I  gave  the 
daughter  1/.  to  give  to  Edwturd  Goopey,  of  Twigworth, 
I  do  not  know.  It  was  his  daughter  who  received  the 
money,  not  the  man  himself. 

16.061.  Now  the  next  ? — Francis  Jellyman,  5/. 

16.062.  Was  that  for  his  vote  for  Garden  ?— Yes. 

16.063.  Where  deep  that  man  Jellyman  live  ? — ^I 
do  not  know  ;  he  is  on  the  Midland  Railway  now,  I 
think;  he  does  not  reside  in  Gloucester  now,  I  think, 

16.064.  Is  he  a  freeman  ? — ^Yes  ;  he  is  employed 
now,  I  think,  on  the  Midland  Railway. 

16.065.  Who  is  the  next  ? — I  gave,  I  believe,  to  a 
person  of  the  name  of  William  Parker  61.  or  6/.  to 
bribe  other  voters.  I  cannot  tell  exactly  what  I  gave 
him.  He  came  to  me  and  said,  "  We  have  a  man  or 
two  who  want  some  money  ;"  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 


16.066.  What  is  William  Parker  ?— A  carpenter. 
And  I  gave  Obadiah  GIntterbuck,  T  think,  4/.  for  the 
purpose  of  bribing. 

16.067.  Was  that  to  bribe  others  ?—  That  was  for 
the  purpose  of  bribery  {  and  I  believe  I  paid  to  old 
Mrs.  Goopey  21.  lOs.  for  cider  and  drink,  previous  to 
coming  to  Gloucester.  That  was  what  they  charged 
me  for  as  being  drunk  at  their  house  at  different 
times,  when  I  was  over  there  canvassing. 

16.068.  Do  yon  know  her  Christian  name  ? — I  do 
not  know  ;  I  think  it  was  Mary  Goopey  received  it. 
It  was  the  same  person  who  received  the  bribe  for  the 

oopeys  in  Gloucester  in  1857. 

16.069.  How  much  did  you  give  her  ? — I  think  it 
was  21.  10*. — at  twice ;  I  am  not  positive  of  the 
amount ;  it  may  have  been  more  or  less. 

16.070.  That  wws  for  treating  the  family  ? — ^Yes  ; 
that  would  leave  something  about  9/.  expended  in 
bribery  ;  and  I  cannot  say  where  it  was  spent.  Some 
parties  received  it  for  their  votes,  but  who  they  were 
I  do  not  know  now. 

16.071.  You  say  you  cannot  account  for  the  9/.  ? 
— About  9/.  10«. ;  it  was  paid  in  bribery,  every 
farthing. 

16.072.  Did  you  receive  any  other  sum  for  the 
purpose  of  treating  ? — I  did  ;  I  received  during  the 
canvass  I  should  think  from  10/.  to  20/.,  but  I  cannot 
tell ;  it  was  in  small  sums,  and  I  kept  no  account  of 
it.  I  cannot  tell  you  now  what  the  amount  was,  but 
I  should  think  it  must  be  between  10/.  and  20/. 

16.073.  That  was  for  treating  ?— Yes. 

16.074.  From  whom  did  you  receive  it  ? — From 
Mr.  Whithorn. 

16.075.  And  you  spent  that  inoney  in  treating 
voters  ? — In  treating  and  giving  one  man  half-a- 
crown,  and  another  five  shillings,  and  so  on,  and  their 
wives. 

16.076.  To  voters  and  their  wives  ? — Yes. 

'  16,077.  What  were  the  public  houses  that  you 
principally  frequented  ?— I  should  think  I  was  in 
almost  every  public  house  in  the  city.  I  was  not 
particular  whether  it  was  a  blue  house  or  a  yellow 
house,  if  he  was  a  voter. 

16,078.  And  there  you  treated  voters  ? — Yes,  or 
anybody  who  I  thought  had  any  influence  with  the 
voters. 

Zz  4 


J.  Ward. 
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EVIDEXCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COUHlSSIOinBRS  APPOINTED  TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE 


J.  Ward.  \6,(fI9.  Was  thia  before  or  after  the  election  ?— 

Before  the  election.    When  I  had  spent  4/.  or  5/.  I 

13  Oct.  1859.    told  Mr.  Whithorn  that  it  had  been  spent,  and  I  told 

him  the  different  houses  where  it  was  spent.    I  was 

always  very  particular  in  putting  down  the  different 
items  as  they  were  spent. 

16.080.  This  treating,  I  suppose,  was  going  on 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  canvass  ? — I  should 
think  quite  a  fortnight  before,  or  perhaps  very  likely 
it  began  the  week  before  that.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  as  soon  as  there  wa.s  an  idea  afloat  that  there 
would  be  an  election,  we  began  treating  those  we 
asked  for  their  votes. 

16.081.  And  giving  away  small  sums  of  money  ? — 
If  a  man  asked  me  for  a  shilling,  or  eighteen-pence, 
or  half-a-crown,  I  gave  it  him. 

16.082.  Were  the  different  sums  of  money  which 
you  paid  away  to  voters  paid  away  in  consequence  of 
your  having  promised  to  pay  them  for  their  votes 
before-hand? — I  did  not  promise  the  Vailes  any  money ; 
I  told  them  when  they  came  into  Gloucester  they  should 
be  treated  as  well  as  the  rest ;  if  there  was  any  money 
afloat  they  should  have  it,  and  the  Coopeys  the  same, 
and  the  Yailes  the  same. 

16.083.  Did  you  give  them  to  understand  when  you 
canvassed  them,  that  when  they  came  to  Gloucester 
they  should  receive  money  for  their  votes  ? — If  there 
was  any  money  they  should  have  some  ;  in  fact,  I  do 
not  think  we  believed  at  that  time  there  would  be  any 
money. 

16.084.  These  were  the  out  voters  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  led 
them  to  believe  if  there  was  any  money  they  should 
have  their  share  of  it. 

16.085.  You  told  them  that,  I  suppose,  when  you 
first  of  all  canvassed  them  ? — I  should  imagine  I 
did. 

16.086.  Did  you  canvass  them  some  time  before  the 
election  took  place  ? — I  should  think  I  canvassed  the 
Coopeys  and  the  Vailea  very  early  ;  I  should  think 
quite  ten  or  twelve  days  before  the  election  ;  not  only 
once,  but  I  was  down  there  three  or  four  times. 

16.087.  You  thought  it  prudent  to  secure  them  ? — I 
did ;  I  may  say  that  the  Yailes  represented  to  me 
that  they  had  been  deceived  by  the  yellows  in  the 
election  before  whtib  they  had  polled,  and  that  was 
the  reason  why  they  were  willing  to  poll  for  Sir 
Robert  Garden. 

16.088.  They  said  they  had  been  deceived  by  the 
yellows  ? — Yes  ;  that  they  had  made  some  promise 
to  them,  and  that  they  had  not  fulfilled  it,  as  I 
understood.  ' 

16.089.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  family 
of  the  Coopeys  in  that  election  in  1857? — ^I  canvassed 
them  and  brought  them  into  Gloucester ;  I  brought 
them  to  the  Upper  George. 

16.090.  Did  you  promise  them  anything  ? — I  told 
them  if  there  was  any  money  they  should  share  it 
the  same  as  any  other  voters. 

16.091.  You  did  not  fix  any  definite  sum  ? — ^No. 

16.092.  You  only  gave  a  general  promise  ?  —  A 
general  promise. 

16.093.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  any  other 
persons  who  you  know  to  have  been  bribed  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— I  know  no  names  that  I 
could  tell  you  of  but  what  have  come  before  you  in 
evidence. 

16.094.  Only  those   that  have  been  disclosed  by 
^                  other  witnesses  ? — Only  those  that  have  been   dis- 
closed by  other  witnesses. 

16.095.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  any  voters  that 


were  bribed  on  the  other  side  ? — I  could  not  swear  to 
any  one  voter. 

16.096.  Can  you  swear  to  any  votei-s  having  been 
bribed  on  the  other  side  ? — No,  I  could  not.  We  had 
our  secrets  and  they  had  theirs. 

16.097.  In  the  course  of  your  canvass  you  did  not 
hear  from  conversations  with  voters  that  bribes  had 
been  offered  to  them  ? — No  doubt  I  heard  that,  but  I 
could  not  call  to  mind  the  parties  who  said  it. 

16.098.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  any  one  ? — 
I  cannot. 

16.099.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  pay  the  Coopeys  ? 
— ^No.  I  think  I  told  Mary  Coopey  to  go  up  stairs 
in  the  Upper  George,  and  that  she  would  sec  some 
one  there  who  would  give  her  some  money.  I  did 
not  give  her  the  money  myself,  another  party  who  will 
give  evidence  here  will  tell  you  what  he  gave  them. 

16.100.  You  told  her  there  was  a  party  upstairs 
who  would  give  her  the  money  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  I  had 
sent  him  upstairs. 

16.101.  Who  was  the  pai'ty  you  had  sent  upstairs  ? 
— James  Maysey. 

16.102.  When  you  sent  Mrs.  Coopey  upstairs  had 
you  arranged  with  her  what  she  and  her  family  were 
to  have  ? — Yes ;  we  had  a  conversation,  and  it  was 
understood  that  they  should  have  3/.  each. 

16.103.  Did  you  see  her  come  down? — Well,  I 
believe  I  did  see  her  come  down. 

16.104.  Were  the  other  Coopeys  waiting  about 
there  at  the  Upper  George  ? — I  think  they  were  all 
there. 

16.105.  Was  there  a  dinner  there  ? — Oh  dear  no. 
We  came  in  early  in  the  morning,  and  when  we  got 
in  the  first  thing  I  heard  was  that  we  had  no  money. 
I  brought  the  Coopeys  in  and  the  Vailes  were 
brought  in  by  some  one  else  to  the  Upper  George.  I 
asked  a  party  if  he  would  go  down  to  our  committee 
room  and  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  money 
afloat,  BO  that  these  men  should  go  about  their  business, 
and  do  as  they  liked  if  there  was  no  money.  Maysey 
went  and  he  came  with  some  money,  and  paid  the 
Coopeys  3/.  each. 

16. 106.  And  then  you  took  them  and  polled  ? — ^No ; 
I  think  they  went  by  themselves. 

16.107.  You  trusted  them  to  go  by  themselves  ?^ 
Yes  ;  I  was  not  afraid  of  them.  I  think  at  the  house 
they  pledged  themselves  they  would  poll.  The  Vailes, 
I  think,  were  served  in  the  same  manner.  I  think 
the  old  lady  had  a  sovereign  for  herself  for  taking 
care  of  her  two  sons  or  something. 

16.108.  And  she  was  sent  up  stairs  to  receive  the 
money  in  the  same  way  ? — Yes. 

16.109.  The  Coopeys  came  in  under  the  leadership 
of  the  old  lady  ? — No ;  I  came  in  with  them  and  some 
of  their  children  came. 

16.1 10.  In  a  carriage,  I  suppose  ? — We  had  a  coach 
and  four. 

16.111.  Did  they  poll  early  in  the  morning? — 
Yes. 

16.112.  As  soon  as  the  poll  was  open  ? — ^Between 
half  past  eight  and  nine,  perhaps  earlier ;  I  think 
I  got  in  a  little  before  eight,  and  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee to  know  if  there  was  any  money.  There  was 
some  little  difiiculty,  and  then  Maysey  brought  some 
money,  and  I  went  and  drew  the  money  from 
Mr.  Whithorn. 

16.113.  Where  did  you  receive  it? — ^At  the  com- 
mittee-room. 

16.114.  Who  was  present  I — I  do  not  know.  I  be- 
lieve there  was  no  one  but  myself  and  Mr.  Whithorn. 


J.  Magteg. 


Jaues  Matsey  called  and  further  examined. 


16.115.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)   You    canvassed    at    the 
election  in  1857  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — ^I  did. 

16.116.  And  bribed  ?— Yes. 

16.117.  What   money  did   you    receive   for   the 
purpose  of  bribery  ? — I  received  in  the  morning  60/. 

16.118.  On  the  morning  of  the  election  ? — Yes. 

16.119.  From     Mr.     Whithorn  ?  —  From     Mr. 
Whithorn. 


16.120.  What  did  you  receive  from  Ward  ?— I  re-, 
ceived  no  money  from  Ward. 

16.121.  Did  you  receive  none  from  Ward  ? — ^No 
money  from  Ward  that  I  can  recollect  at  all. 

16.122.  You  do  not  recollect  to  have  received  any 
from  him  ? — Not  tQ  my  recollection. 

16.123.  You  received  after  the  election,  how  much  ? 
I  received  40/.  and  10/. 
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16.124.  You  received  50/.  after  the  election  ? — 
After  the  election.    I  believe  those  were  the  two  sums. 

16.125.  That  was  from  Mr.  Whithorn  ?— Yes  ; 
that  was  from  Mr.  Whithorn. 

16.126.  And  you  received  those  two  sums  for  the 
purpose  of  bribery  ? Yes  ;  or  tq  give  to  Voters. 

16.127.  Can  you  give  me  a  list  of  the  persons  to 
whom  you  gave  bribes  ? — I  will  give  you  a  list  as 
near  as  possible  to  my  recollection,  but  you  must  be 
aware  I  could  not  give  it  so  correct  as  I  perhaps 
should  have  done  if  it  had  been  a  shorter  time.  I 
remember  a  woman  coming  to  the  Upper  George.  I 
gave  her  24/.  too  for  voters  brought  by  John  Ward. 

16.128.  You  were  at  the  Upper  George  on  the 
polliug  day  ? — On  the  polling  day. 

16.129.  The  voters  were  brought  by  John  Ward  ? 
— Yes,  I  believe  it  was  by  John  Ward. 

16.130.  You  gave  24/.  to  a  woman  ? — Yes. 

16.131.  Who  was  that  woman  ? — I  did  not  know 
the  woman.  I  never  saw  her  before  or  since  to  my 
knowledge. 

16.132.  You  gave  24/.  to  an  unknown  woman,  for 
whom  ?  —  I  understood  amongst  them  it  was  the 
Coopeys. 

16.133.  For  the  family  of  the  Coopeys  ?— Yes. 

16.134.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Have  you  heard  since 
who  this  woman  was  ? — I  have  not.  I  do  not  know 
now. 

16.135.  {Mr.  Vaughan  to  Mr.  Ward.)  Was  the 
woman  you  sent  up  to  Maysey  Mary  Coopey  ? — ^I 
think  it  was.  I  think  I  told  Maysey  to  go  upstairs, 
and  I  sent  those  two  women,  Mary  Coopey  and 
Mrs.  Vaile,  up  to  him.  ,  I  believe  that  Mary  Coopey 
received  the  money  from  Maysey's  hands,  but 
Mrs.^  Vaile  took  the  money  off  the  table. 

16.136.  There  was  no  other  family  but  the  Coopeys 
to  which  the  sura  of  24/.  would  be  paid  I  suppose  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

16.137.  There  were  eight  Coopeys  at  3/.  a  piece  ; 
that  would  make  24/.  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Maysey.  I  think  there  was  another  among 
them. 

Mr.  Ward. — Rowles  voted  with  the  Coopeys. 

16.138.  {Mr.  Vaughan  to  the  Witness.)  However, 
the  money  you  paid  was  24/.  ? — £24. 

16.139.  Now  the  next? — The  next  was  a  woman 
who  was  sent  upstairs. 

16.140.  How  much  did  you  give  to  her  ? — ^I  gave 
her  18/.,  12/.  in  consideration  of  votes,  and  the  woman 
would  have  a  sovereign  for  herself,  whoever  she  was. 

16.141.  And  for  whose  votes  was  that  money  paid  ? 
— I'hey  were  brought  the  same  as  the  others.  T  have 
no  recollection  of  the  woman,  and  should  not  know 
her  again,  and  I  do  not  suppose  she  would  know  me 
for  I  have  never  seen  her  before  or  since. 

16.142.  We  have  had  a  woman  named  YaiU  before 
us,  and  she  said  she  received  15/.  from  you  ? — I 
believe,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  was  but  13/. 
I  fancy  it  is  so,  and  one  of  those  pounds  she  said  she 
would  have  for  something  extra,  and  I  was  not 
particular  about  a  sovereign,  and  satisfied  her. 

16.143.  Do  you  know  that  that  money  was  paid  to 
her  for  the  votes  of  the  Vailes  ? — It  was  paid  for  the 
votes  of  some  men.  I  cannot  speak  to  their  names 
positively.  She  said  it  was  all  right,  and  I  gave  her 
the  money. 

16.144.  (TbJ/r.  Ward.)  You  sent  the  two  women 
upstairs  to  Maysey  ? — Yes. 

16.145.  And  there  were  no  more  than  those  two 
women  there  ? — No. 

16.146.  One  of  them  was  Mrs.  Coopey  and  the 
other  Mrs.  Vaile  ? — ^Yes.  I  am  under  an  impression 
that  Mrs.  Vaile  received  the  money  for  William 
Coopey.  I  think  that  William  Coopey  and  the  Vailes 
came  together,  and  that  the  13/.  was  12/.  for  them, 
and  1/.  for  the  woman. 

16.147.  How  many  of  the  Vailes  were  there  ? — 
Samuel  Vaile,  Thomas  Vaile,  and  William  Vaile  ; 
and  I  believe  there  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  William 
Coopey  witJi  them. 

The  Witneu.  •^  I    have   stated  that  there    was 
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another  man.     I  did   not  know   any  of  them.    I      J-Ma^stj). 
believe  the  number  I  have  given  to  be  right. 

16.148.  {Mr.  Vaughan  to  Mr.  Ward)  Do  you 
remember  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bowles  ? — Yes  ; 
he  was  with  the  Coopeys. 

16.149.  And  you  think  that  Elizabeth  Coopey 
received  the  money  for  the  three  Vailes  and  for 
William  Coopey  ? — Yes. 

16.150.  Was  there  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  also 
for  the  vote  of  Rowles,  in  addition  to  the  money  paid 
for  the  votes  of  the  Coopeys  ? — £3  for  his  vote  with 
the  rest  of  the  Coopey's. 

16.151.  .£24  appears  to  have  been  paid  ? — That 
would  be  for  the  three  Coopeys  and  the  Vailes  and 
Rowles,  I  think. 

16.152.  {To  the  Witness.)  Now  give  mo  the  name 
of  the  next  person  to  whom  you  gave  money  ? — The 
next  person  bribed  is  Richard  Wood,  of  Wotton,  near 
Gloucester. 

16.153.  How  much  did  you  give  him? — £Z.  I 
have  had  nothing  else  to  refer  to  but  the  register  and 
poll-book,  and  therefore  I  may  make  a  mistake  of  ten 
shillings  either  way.  I  speak  to  the  best  of  my 
memory. 

16.155.  Who  wa-s  the  next  person  to  whom  you 
gave  money? — The  next  was  Henry  Wood,  of 
St.  Margaret's  Plospital.  Ho  said  his  father  would 
vote  for  us  and  I  gave  him  the  money  and  his  father 
voted. 

16.156.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — £2  10«. 
He  said  his  father  would  go  if  I  would  advance  him 
that  money,  and  I  gave  it  to  some  one.  It  went  from 
me,  and  his  father  voted  for  us  ;  and  I  Iwlieve  the 
son  fetched  him  and  went  up  with  him.  Richard 
Wood  is  the  son  of  the  Henry  Wood  who  went  and 
voted  first.     It  is  a  man  from  the  hospital. 

16.157.  Now  the  next? — The  next  is  Arthur 
Evans,  of  Hare  Lane. 

16.158.  How  much  to  him  ?— £3. 

16.159.  The  next  ?— The  next  is  Isaac  Barker,  of 
Norton. 

16.160.  How  much  to  him  ?^£2.  The  next  was 
Charles  Roberts,  of  Norton,  21.  Samuel  Roberts,  of 
Norton,  21. 

16.161.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Are  all  those  freemen  ? 
— They  are  all  freemen. 

16.162.  Were  those  sums  all  paid  at  the  Upper 
George  ? — They  were  all  paid  at  the  Upper  George. 

16.163.  That  is  to  say,  I  understand  with  the  ex> 
ception  of  the  payment  to  Wood  ?— Yes  ;  I  believe 
also  a  woman  received  one  of  those  sums  that  I  have 
given  you. 

16.164.  {Mr.  Welford.)  In  an  upstairs  room  ?— >• 
Yes.  I  have  mentioned  Samuel  Roberts.  Edward 
Roberts,  of  Norton,  21.  I  believe  there  was  an  old  man 
with  them.  I  have  looked  over  the  register  again, 
to  try  to  bring  it  to  my  memory.  I  believe  there  was 
another  with  them  that  had  21. 

16,165.  Do  you  mean  another  Roberts? — No, 
another  voter  ;  he  was  a  countryman. 

16.166.  Didj  he  come  with  the  Roberts's?  —  He 
was  in  the  room  down  stairs  with  them. 

16.167.  You  gave  him  how  much  ? — With  the 
rest,  21. 

16.168.  Do  ,yon  know  where  he  came  from  ? — I 
believe  he  came  from  the  same  quarter,  from  Norton. 
He  appeared  to  be  a  companion  with  them  ;  they  all 
know  each  other. 

16.169.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Now  the  next  ? — Thomas 
Baylis,  1/. 

16.170.  Is  he  a  freeman  ? — ^No,  a  householder. 

16.171.  Was  this  payment  made  to  him  at  the 
Upper  George  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
made  in  the  street  or  not.  Many  would  ask  me  that 
day  to  give  them  a  quart  of  ale,  and  I  would  give 
theni  a  sixpence  or  so. 

16.172.  {Mr.  Welford.)  How  much  did  you  give 
him  ?— £1. 

16.173.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Now  the  next  ? — Charles 
Hill  Evans,  of  Windmill  Terrace. 

16.174.  How  much  did  you  give  hiu  ?— ^3. 
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cester  Street. 
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'" ~         16477.  The  next  ?— Henry  John  Wilkins.    He  is 

now  on  for  Littleworth.  I  think  he  then  lived  in  Quay 
Street;  he  is  a  freeman. 

16.178.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — .£2  10«. 

16.179.  The  next  ?— Giles  Taylor,  of  Union  Street, 
\l.  10«.  ' 

16.180.  The  next  ? — James  Jervis,  of  Mitre  Street, 
2A 

16.181.  The  next  ? — Benjamin  Bennett,  of  Alvin 
Street,  bricklayer,  1/.  I  gave  this  after  the  election, 
I  think  a  day  or  so.  James  Wilkins,  of  Barton  Street, 
21.  10«.  Charles  Glendall,  of  the  London  Road,  21. ; 
that  was  after  the  election,  I  think.  John  Dix,  of 
Mitre  Street,  shoemaker,  21.  \0t. ;  that  was  after  the 
election. 

16.182.  The  next  ?— Thomas  Dix,  of  Bull  Lane, 
21.  10». 

16.183.  The  next  ?— John  Brookes,  of  Pitt  Street. 
This  was  a  lot  altogether. 

16.184.  How  n\uch  'i—£.2  10». 

16.185.  The  next  ?— William  Brown,  of  Mitre 
Street,  21.  10«. 

16,180.  The  next?— Michael  May,  of  Mitre  Street, 
21.  10«. 

16.187.  The  next  ?— John  Dix,  of  Barton  Street, 
21.  10«. 

16.188.  The  next? — Thomas  Pegler,  shopkeeper, 
of  Suffolk  Street,  21. 

16.189.  The  next?  —  David  Wilkins,  of  Bear, 
Lane,  \l. ;  that  was  after  the  election.  Al&ed  Brabant 
Tailor,  of  Wellington  Street,  out  of  the  city  by  the 
crossing  of  the  Railway,  1/.  That  is  all  I  can 
recollect. 

16.190.  You  cannot  recollect  any  others? — I  cannot 
at  present. 

16.191.  Does  that  make  up  the  money  ? — ^It  does 
not.  There  is  18/.  left,  which  was  spent  on  the  day 
of  the  election.  I  gave  and  spent  money,  and  no  donbt 
I  might  have  bribed  one  or  two  that  I  cannot  recol- 
lect. It  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  recollect 
those  I  have  given  you. 

.16,192.  You  are  deficient  about  18/.  ?— Yes. 

16.193.  That  18/.  I  suppose  was  expended  in 
bribing  voters  ? — It  was  spent  in  treating  during  the 
day,  and  in  bribing  voters. 

16.194.  That  is  during  the  election  day  ? — ^Yes, 
during  the  day  of  the  election.  The  21.  that  I  men- 
tioned with  no  name,  which  I  believe  was  the  Roberts's 
would  make  the  20/.  I  believe  there  was  a  man  with 
them. 

16.195.  Did  the  various  persons  whose  names  you 
have  mentioned  receive  the  sums  you  have  told  us  for 
their  votes  for  Garden  ? — For  their  votes  for  Garden. 
I  paid  them  those  sums  before  and  after  the  election. 

16.196.  For  their  votes  for  Garden  ? — Entirely  so. 

16.197.  You  began  canvassing,  I  suppose,  the 
electors  as  soon  as  Sir  Robert  Carden  announced  his 
intention  of  becoming  a  candidate  ? — ^I  did. 

16.198.  And  did  you  from  an  early  period  of  your 
canvass  begin  to  treat  them  and  give  them  small  sums 
of  money  in  consideration  of  their  votes  ? — No  more 
than  when  I  went  into  a  public-house  and  found  one 
or  two  voters  or  non-voters,  they  would  ask  me  to 
stand  something  to  drink.  That  is  the  first  question 
almost  they  put  to  you ;  and  I  did  so. 

16.199.  You  were  not  at  all  unwilling  to  encourage 
the  application  ? — I  did  not  feel  unwiUing,  as  I  knew 
the  business  I  was  upon ;  and  if  I  did  not  treat  that 
class  of  voters  I  should  be  of  no  use  to  canvass  again. 

16.200.  If  you  did  not  treat  them  when  they  asked 
you,  you  would  be  of  no  use  in  canvassing  8 — ^No  ; 
on  both  sides  you  are  bound  to  do  it. 

16.201.  And  you  did,  therefore,  treat  them  from 
the  first  day  jou  begui  canvassing  ? — ^I  have  no  doubt 
I  did  from  the  first  day  ;  I  have  no  doubt  I  did  if  I 
was  asked. 

16.202.  And  did  you  give  them  small  sums  of 
money,  by  way  of  bribe  ?— I  do  not  think  I  began  by 


giving  money,  not  at  first.  I  was  a  little  bit  cautious 
about  that  matter.  I  might  have  given  away  a  billing 
or  two  or  three  at  first. 

16.203.  The  list  of  persons  whose  names  we  have 
here  is  a  list  of  those  to  whom  you  had  promised  some 
consideration  for  their  votes,  I  suppose,  some  time 
before  the  election  ? — ^Before  the  day  of  the  election, 
I  should  say.  I  do  not  think  I  promised  a  dozen  out 
of  them  ;  a  dozen  I  am  certain  is  going  to  the  outside. 

16.204.  You  had  not  promised  more  dian  a  dozen 
of  them  two  days  before  the  election  2 — I  am  sure  I 
had  not. 

16.205.  How  early  was  it  that  you  began  to  make 
promises  of  money  to  voters  ? — ^I  do  not  reaDy  think 
I  made  any  promises  at  all  till  the  day  of  the  election; 
not  to  make  promises.  They  would  say,  "  We  must 
have  something  for  our  trouble ;"  and  I  paid  them  the 
sums  I  have  stated,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect.  But 
at  that  time  it  was  very  different  from  the  last  elec- 
tion ;  then  promises  were  made.  A  few  days  after 
Mr.  Monk  became  a  candidate,  it  was  said,  "Monk, 
our  man,  has  plenty  of  money ;"  and  we  were  bound 
to  make  promises. 

16.206.  I  am  confining  your  attention  to  the  elec- 
tion of  1857.  You  said  you  did  not  think  you  pro- 
mised more  than  a  dozen,  or  not  a  dozen,  more  than 
two  days  before  the  election  ? — I  did  noi. 

16.207.  How  many  days  before  the  election  was  it 
that  you  promised  any  one  ? — I  cannot  say.  That 
election  was  so  different  from  the  last,  that  when  I 
said  a  dozen  it  might  have  been  in  this  way, — a  person 
might  say  "  I  shall  expect  to  be  paid  for  my  time;" 
and  I  should  say  "  That  will  be  ^1  right,"  and  that 
would  be  a  promise. 

16.208.  Did  you  promise  voters  some  days  before 
the  election  that  if  they  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Garden 
they  should  have  some  consideration  for  their  vote  ? 
— ^Yes  ;  that  their  time  should  be  made  all  right. 

16.209.  What  would  be  the  earliest  time  you  would 
fix  for  that ;  would  you  say  a  week  or  ten  days  before 
the  election  ? — I  really  cannot  chaise  my  memory  to 
a  day  or  two. 

16.210.  Would  you  say  a  week  before  the  election? 
— ^It  may  be  a  week  or  four  days,  or  it  may  be  eight 
or  nine  days. 

16.211.  It  might  be  seven  or  eight  days  ? — Yes,  it 
might. 

16.212.  Were  you  in  communication  with  Mr.  Whit- 
horn about  this  matter  ? — Repeatedly  ;  ev^ry  time  I 
saw  him. 

16.213.  As  soon  as  the  canvass  commenced? — Yes; 
I  used  to  see  him  every  day.  I  do  not  suppose  I 
missed  a  day.  , 

16.214.  And  you  say  he  gave  you  money  during 
the  canvass  ?— AH  through  the  canvass. 

16.215.  He  gave  you  money,  I  suppose,  for  the 
purpose  of  treating  the  voters,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  away  small  sums  of  money  to  them  ? — Yes  ; 
if  I  had  spent  1/.  or  2/.  he  would  give  me  the  money. 
Sometimes  I  would  spend  21.  or  3/.  and  sometimes  1/.; 
it  went  all  through  in  that  way. 

16.216.  Did  you  tell  him  seven  or  eight  days  before 
the  election  that  you  had  promised  to  give  some  voters 
money  for  their  votes,  and  did  you  toll  him  what  the 
various  sums  would  amount  to  ? — I  never  told  him 
anything  about  that;  I  thought  there  was  no  necessity 
for  telling  him. 

16.217.  Why  did  you  think  there  was  no  necessity 
for  telling  him  ? — ^I  thought  I  was  a  judge  of  my  own 
business,  and  that  he  would  not  want  to  hear  it.  You 
do  not  want  to  hear  more  than  you  can  help. 

16.218.  You  thought  you  were  a  judge  of  your  own 
business,  that  is  as  a  canvasser  ? — That  is  what  I 
meant. 

16.219.  You  considered  that  Mr.  Whithorn  knew 
very  well  the  course  that  you  were  adopting,  and  that 
without  your  mentioning  it  to  him  it  would  receive 
his  sanction? — I  never  thought  anything  about  that; 
I  went  on  with  my  canvass  up  to  the  day  of  the 
election,  and  Mr.  Whithorn  never  seemed  to  make 
much  inquiry  of  me>  only  snch  as  "  How  do  you  get 
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on  ?  "  and  I  would  aay  "  I  get  on  very  well,"  and  so 
on.  I  made  my  returns  ;  sometimes  he  was  there  and 
sometimes  he  was  not. 

16.220.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Tou  made  your  returns  to 
the  committee-room  ? — Yes,  not  to  Mr.  Whithorn. 

16.221.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  When  you  made  your 
returns  to  the  committee-room,  did  you  state  in  those 
returns  that  some  of  those  voters  that  you  returned 
as  promises  required  to  be  paid  ? — I  never  did. 

16.222.  That  you  kept  to  yourself  ?— That  I  kept 
to  myself. 

16.223.  When  was  it  that  you  told  Mr.  Whithorn 
that  you  would  require  money  ? — ^I  said  I  should  want 
some  money,  I  think,  the  night  before. 

16.224.  The  night  before  the  election  ?— Yes. 

16.225.  The  night  before  the  election  yon  told 
Mr.  Whithorn  that  you  should  want  some  money  ? 
—Yes. 

16.226.  Did  you  tell  him  that  the  election  could 
not  be  won  unless  you  had  money  ? — I  never  told 
him  anything  of  the  sort,  I  only  told  him  I  should 
want  some  money. 

16.227.  Did  you  tell  him  what  number  of  persons 
you  should  require  to  give  money  to  ? — I  never  men- 
tioned anything  of  the  sort ;  I  said  I  should  want 
some  money. 

16.228.  Did  you  say  how  much? — He  asked  me 
how  much,  and  I  said  "I  shall  want  fifty  or  siity 
pounds,"  and  I  had  60/. 

16.229.  Was  that  the  60/.  you  were  sent  with  to 
the  Uppe^  Greorge  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — ^I 
think  that  was  the  first  place  I  went  to,  to  see  if  there 
was  any  one  in  there,  but  I  am  not  quite  positive  as 
to  that. 

16.230.  Had  there  been  an  arrangement  come  to 
that  voters  who  were  to  be  paid  on  the  morning  of 
the  election  were  to  be  taken  to  the  Upper  George  ? 

I  never  heard  that  there  was  any  arrangement  of 

that  kind  ;  it  was  a  house  that  stood  well  in  the  way, 
and  I  could  see  a  crowd  round  there  and  I  went ;  and 
I  think  the  first  parties  I  met  were  those  Coopeys 
that  I  gave  the  money  to. 

16.231.  You  went  to  the  Upper  George  by  chance 
on  that  occasion  ? — I  went  to  the  Upper  Gieorge  by 
chance  ;  it  was  not  to  meet  the  Coopeys,  and  yet  I 
thought  it  was  a  likely  house  to  meet  with  some 
voters,  and  I  saw  some  of  both  parties  there  at  the 
same  time.  I  saw  some  of  the  other  party  in  the 
parlour.  It  was  a  regular  house  for  the  election  d^, 
and  I  think  both  parties  went  into  it. 

16.232.  You  occupied  a  room  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  house,  did  you  not? — There  was  never  any 
understanding  whatever  with  the  landlord  or  land- 
lady. 

16.233.  Did  you  go  into  a  room  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  house  ? — I  went  up,  but  it  was  never  under- 
stood between  the  landlord  or  landlady  and  me  that 
there  was  to  be  a  room  for  the  purpose. 

16.234.  But  was  there  an  understanding  between 
you  and  Mr.  Whithorn  and  Mr.  John  Ward  ?— I  do 
not  believe  Mr.  Whithorn  knew  anything  at  all  about 
it ;  I  knew  nothing  of  it  myself  till  I  went  inj 

16.235.  {Mr.  Welford.)  I  suppose  it  was  because 
there  were  voters  on  both  sides  in  the  room  that  you 
were  sent  upstairs  ? — That  was  the  reason.  I  re- 
collect seeing  Mr.  Probert  in  that  very  parlour  in  the 
morning,  and  I  think  I  had  a  glass  of  ale  with  him  ; 
he  is  on  the  other  side  ;  we  had  been  always  very 
friendly,  and  drank  together  out  of  a  cup  or  out  of  a 
glass,  I  am  not  certain  which. 

16.236.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  However,  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  these  bribes  among  these 
voters  in  a  more  secret  manner  that  you  went  upstairs 
into  that  room  ?— Certainly. 

16.237.  Besides  the  pei-sons  whose  names  you  have 
mentioned,  do  you  know  of  any  other  persons  who 
were  bribed  on  the  side  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— I 
do  not  know  of  any  others. 

IG,238.  Do  you  know  of  any  voters  that  were 
brilx-d  on  the  side  of  either  Admiral  Berkeley  or 
Air.  Price  ?— No,  I  cannot  say  I  know  it,  I  have  had 


my  suspicions,  but  still  that  is  no  knowledge.  I 
believe  Benjamin  Bennett,  a  bricklayer,  had  money 
both  ways  ;  he  voted  one  and  one,  and  I  believe  he 
had  money  from  each,  but  I  do  not  know,  and  several 
others  I  have  thought  of,  but  still  it  is  not  to  my 
knowledge.  - 

16.239.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Then  it  is  because  they 
voted  one  and  one  ? — They  had  voted  for  us  before. 

16.240.  They  had  voted  for  you  plumpers  before  ? 
— ^Yes. 

16.241.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  this  man  split  his 
vote  with  Mr.  Price  and  Sir  Bobert  Garden  ?— 
Berkeley  and  Garden,  I  believe. 

16.242.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  canvass  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Hutton  or  Hatton  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

16.243.  Did  you  canvass  Mr.  Hatton  or  Hutton  in 
1857  ? — Never  ;  I  never  went  into  the  house. 

16.244.  Did  you  make  any  offer  either  to  the  hus 
band  or  to  the  wife  to  buy  the  son  out  of  the  army  at 
a  cost  of  30/.,  if  he  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? 
— I  never  saw  the  man  till  since  the  1859  election  to 
my  knowledge. 

16.245.  I  am  speaking  of  1857  ? — I  had  never  seen 
him  till  the  1859  municipal  election. 

16.246.  Did  you,  at  the  election  of  1857,  offer  to 
buy  his  son  out  of  the  army  ? — I  did  not ;  I  did  not 
know  them  at  the  time. 

16.247.  Did  you  make  any  offer  of  that  sort  to 
any  person  at  the  election  of  1857  ? — To  no  one 
at  all. 

16.248.  Did  yon  canvass  with  a  person  named 
Jonah  Dyer  ? — He  was  not  out  so  regular  as  myself ; 
I  have  met  him  occasionally. 

16.249.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  fund  which 
is  subscribed  in  Gloucester  for  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  conservative  candidates  at  the  municipal  elec- 
tions ? — ^No,  I  know  nothing  about  that ;  I  never  was 
there  when  any  fund  was  made. 

16.250.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  fund  sub- 
scribed ?— I  only  heard  yesterday  something  said 
about  it. 

16.251.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  had  heard  of 
it  ? — That  was  the  first  time  I  knew  that  gentlemen 
did  put  down  so  much  each. 

16.252.  You  know  nothing  of  the  arrangements 
that  are  made  for  paying  the  costs  of  the  conservative 
candidates  at  the  municipal  elections  ? — No,  I  never 
was  present  at  any  of  those  meetings,  if  there  have 
been  any. 

16.253.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  have  said  that  in 
canvassing  you  were  bound,  on  both  sides,  to  adopt  a 
system  of  treating  and  giving  small  sums  ? — Yes. 

16.254.  Is  that  always  the  case  ? — Yes. 

16.255.  With  your  own  side  ?— Yes. 

16.256.  What  knowledge  have  yon  of  the  practice 
being  adopted  by  the  otiier  side  ?— I  hare  been  in 
the  house  with  them,  and  I  have  se^i  them  paying 
for  a  jug  of  ale,  and  I  have  done  the  same.  I  have 
drank  with  them  and  they  with  me.  I  never  have 
had  a  dispute  with  any  man  on  electioneering  matters 
— not  to  have  any  words.  I  have  always  been  re- 
spected, and  I  have  respected  them. 

16.257.  You  looked  on  it  quite  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness ? — ^As  a  matter  of  business. 

16.258.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  canvass  with  Sir 
Robert  Garden  in  1857  ? — ^I  was  repeatedly  with 
him. 

16.259.  Did  he  hear  any  implications  for  payment 
for  loss  of  time  or  other  consideration  ? — I  think  not 

16.260.  You  were  paid  for  your  services  as  a  can- 
vasser ? — I  was,  in  18i57. 

16.261.  Did  you  hear  any  applications  made  by 
voters  in  Sir  Robert  Garden's  presence  for  pajrment 
for  loss  of  time  ? — I  did  not.  I  would  ask  you  if  you 
would  look  to  my  evidence  last  Saturday  respecting 
a  man  of  the  name  of  William  Field.  Will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  see  the  question  that  was  put  to  me 
about  him  ? 

16.262.  You  were  asked,  "  Did  you  offer  William 
Field  any  money  ?"  and  your  answer  was,  "  I  do  not 

3A  2 


J.  Mantes. 
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/.  Moifief.      know  a  person  of  tho  name  of  William  Field."     Then 

the  next  question  was,  "  Do  you  not  know  a  person 

13  Oct.  1839.  named  Field  at  all  ?"  Tour  answer  was,  '•!  do  not 
know  a  psrson  named  Field  at  all,  not  to  my  recol- 
lection. If  you  can  tell  me  where  he  lives  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  I  may  bring  it  to  my  mind."  That  is  all 
there  is  about  him  ? — That  is  quite  right.  I  have 
been  told  since  that  I  denied  knowing  any  one  of  tho 
name  of  William  Field.  What  I  had  in  my  mind  was 
a  voter  of  tho  name  of  William  Field.  There  is  a  man 


named  William  Field.  I  do  not  know  where  he  lives. 
I  turned  round  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  he  said,  "  There 
is  William  Field,  that  we  call  Bill  Field,  one  of  the 
Serjeants."  I  said,  "  But  he  is  no  voter."  So  that  it 
went  forth  that  I  had  stated  I  dW  not  know  William 
Field. 

16.263.  You  meant  that  you  did  not  know  William 
Field  a  voter  ? — Yes. 

16.264.  Did  you  offer  William  Field,  a  non- voter, 
aijy  money  ? — No ;  the  is  working  the  other  way. 


R.  T.Haviland, 


Robert  Thomas  Hatiland  sworn  and  examined. 


16.265.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ? — A  com- 
mercial traveller  and  shipping  agent  at  the  docks, 
and  an  unbiassed  freeman  of  the  city  of  Gloucester. 

16.266.  You  received  a  sum  of  5/.  12».  8rf.  ?— Yes, 
from  Mr.  Whithorn. 

16.267.  In  1857  ?— Yes. 

16.268.  What  did  you  receive  that  for  ? — It  was 
cash  expended  before  and  during  the  election,  whjch 
was  disposed  of  in  this  way  : — Richard  Brooks,  1/., 
and  a  neighbour  of  his  of  the  name  of  Williams,  1/. 
Brookes,  I  should  say,  was  formerly  a  servant  in  my 
employ.  He  kept  a  public-house,  and  when  I  have 
canvassed  him  ho  has  invariably  accommodated  me 
with  one  vote.  Renting  under  a  radical  landlord  ho 
has  given  the  other  vote  to  him.  He  complained  to 
me  about  not  having  his  house  opened,  and  I  gave 
him  1/.  to  spend  in  his  house,  and  left  1/.  with  him 
for  Williams. 

16.269.  Where  does  he  live?  — In  Littleworlh, 
near  there  ;  on  the  tramroad  I  think  it  is. 

16.270.  What  beerhouse  does  he  keep  ? — I  will 
not  say,  but  it  is  a  beerhouse. 

16.271.  Where  is  it  ?— It  is  the  Briton's  Glory  or 
something.     I  will  not  say  what  it  is  exactly. 

16.272.  I  suppose  the  1/.  you  gave  to  Brookes  was 
intended  as  an  inducement  to  him  to  vote  for  Sir 
Robert  Garden  ? — He  had  complained  to  me,  and  the 
man  having  always  accommodated  me  before,  I  did 
not  see  why  he  should  be  worse  off  than  any  one  else. 
I  did  not  consider  I  could  do  less  than  make  him 
some  remuneration  in  the  shape  of  an  expenditure  at 
his  house. 

16.273.  That  was  by  way  of  inducement  to  him 
to  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — I  should  say,  of 
course,  it  would  be  so. 

16.274.  And  the  If.  which  you  gave  to  Brookes  for 
Williams  was  also  for  the  same  purpose  ? — Yes  ;  for 
the  same  purpose. 

16.275.  With  regard  to  the  balance,  how  was  that 
expended  ? — I  paid  \l.  for  the  band  the  night  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  came  down  that 
Sir  Robert  Garden  was  duly  elected.  I  paid  Jefferson 
Bryon  \l,  2«.  8rf.  for  money  said  to  have  been  ex- 
pended by  him  in  a  supper  for  some  of  his  men  who 
were  voters  and  who  were  going  to  vote  for  Sir 
Robert  Garden. 


16.276.  Jefferson  Bryon  of  the  Berkeley  Arms  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  paid  him  1/.  2«.  %d.  for  a  supper  for  his  men, 
who  were  voters  and  who  were  going  to  vote  for  Sir 
Robert  Garden. 

16.277.  A  supper  at  his  own  house  ? — No  ;  he  is 
a  tailor  and  has  several  tailors  under  him  who  are 
voters.  I  paid  him  1/.  for  a  man  in  his  employ  of 
the  name  of  Hatch. 

16.278.  Was  he  a  voter  ? — He  was  a  voter.  That 
I  think  will  give  you  5/.  2s.  8d. 

16.279.  Was  that  1/.  paid  for  Hatch  to  vote  for 
Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  believe  Hatch  had  been 
ill,  and  he  said  it  would  be  a  charity  to  him.  That 
leaves  10«.,  which  I  spent  in  giving  beer  to  different 
parties. 

16.280.  Treating  different  persons  ?  —  Treating 
different  persons. 

16.281.  Who  were  voters  ? — Yes,  and  their  wives. 
When  they  came  and  met  me,  they  asked  me  if  I 
could  not  stand  a  glass,  and  I  gave  one  a  shilling 
and  another  a  shilling  when  I  was  out  canvassing. 
That  makes  up  the  amount  5/.  12«.  8d. 

16.282.  Did  you  pay  any  money  at  all  out  of  your 
own  pocket  ? — I  paid  this  out  of  my  own  pocket  at 
first,  but  was  reimbursed  afterwards. 

16.283.  Besides  that,  did  you  pay  any  other  money 
out  of  pocket  ? — I  may  have  paid  some,  but  if  I  did 
I  did  not  receive  it  again,  but  it  would  be  to  no 
extent. 

16.284.  Did  you  receive  any  money  for  similar  pur- 
poses from  any  other  person  ? — Gertainly  not. 

16.285.  Did  you  offer  money  to  any  other  person  ? 
— None  whatever. 

16.286.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  persons  that 
were  bribed  ? — I  cannot  say  of  my  own  knowledge. 

16.287.  Do  you  know  any  persons  to  whom  bribes 
were  offered  on  the  liberal  side  ? — Persons  have  told 
me  they  had  so  and  so  ;  but  I  take  no  notice  of  what 
people  say,  because,  in  electioneering  matters.  1  know 
they  will  say  what  is  not  correct. 

16.288.  Can  you  give  mc  the  names  — I  cannot 

16.289.  You  cannot  give  the  names  of  any  other 
j)or8on8  to  whom  bribes  were  offered  either  on  the 
one  side  or  on  the  other  ? — I  cannot. 


O.  Chtterbuek. 


Obadiah  Cmjtterbuck  called  and  further  examined. 


16.290.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  much  money  did 
you  receive  at  the  election  in  1857  ? — *35. 

16.291.  You  received  from  Mr.  Whithorn  how 
much  ?— i;35. 

16.292.  When  did  you  receive  that  from  him  ? — 
On  the  morning  of  the  polling. 

16.293.  What  did  you  receive  from  any  other  per- 
son ? — I  received  6/.  from  Mr.  Lovegrove  after  the 
election  petition  was  over  for  my  services,  and  I 
received  4/.  of  John  Ward  for  bribing. 

16.294.  (Mr.  fVelford.)  Was  that  during  the 
election  ? — It  was  on  the  day  of  the  polling  that  I 
received  that  of  John  Ward. 

16.295.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  receive  anything 
from  Maysey  ? — No. 

16.296.  Or  from  any  other  person  ? — No. 

16.297.  Whom  did  you  bribe  with  that  money  ?— 
William  Harris  of  Prince  Street,  a  butcher. 


16.298.  How  much  to  him  ?— 43. 

16.299.  Who  was  the  next  ? — John  Day  of  Hamp- 
den Place,  21. 

16.300.  Who  was  the  next  ?— William  Jones  of 
Cambridge  Street,  4/.  ? — Charles  Brookes  of  Barton 
Street,  1/.  10». 

16.301.  Is  that  Charles  Brookes  the  brother  of 
John  Brookes  ? — No  ;  I  know  he  is  not.  The  next  is 
John  Holder  of  Cambridge  Street ;  he  had  to  come 
from  White's  Hill,  beyond  Stroud,  and  I  gave  him  Zl. 
for  his  expenses  and  his  vote.  The  next  is  Thomas 
Cole,  21.  There  were  three  men.  Cole,  Meadows,  and 
Miles  ;  Miles  had  the  money  from  me  for  those  three. 

16.302.  To  whom  did  you  pay  the  money  ? — Miles; 
he  had  the  money  for  Cole,  Meadows,  and  himself. 

16.303.  Where  docs  Thomas  Miles  live  ?— He  is 
now  at  Stonehouse. 

16.304.  Is  he  op  the  railway  ? — Yes. 
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16,306.  Wliere  did  Thomas  Cole  lire  ?— He  lived 
at  that  time  iu  Westgate  Street ;  he  does  not  live 
there  now. 

16.306.  What  was  he  ?— A  fishmonger. 

16.307.  How  much  did  you  give  to  them  ? — I  gave 
them  21.  each.    Miles  had  the  money,  however. 

16.308.  Now  the  next  ? — The  next  is  Joseph 
Williams,  30«.,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

16.309.  Where  does  Joseph  Williams  live  ? — In 
Cambridge  Street. 

16.310.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — Thirty 
shillings  ;  I  am  not  exactly  certain,  but  I  think  it 
was  30s. 

16.311.  Who  was  the  next? — John  Townsend,  a 
butcher,'  30s. 

16.312.  Where  docs  he  live  ? — In  the  Westgate 
Street.     That  is  all  I  bribed  with  that  money. 

16.313.  Will  you  now  give  us,  if  yon  please,  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  were  sent  to  you  by  Ward? 
— I  had  money  of  Ward  to  give  to  two  persons  ;  4/. 

16,314  What  were  their  names  ? — George  Mid- 
dleton,  a  butcher  of  Northgate  Street — that  is  where 
he  lived  then,  and  Henry  Ball  ;  21.  each. 

16.315.  Where  did  Ball  live?— In  Union  Street.  I 
think. 

16.316.  You  paid  those  two  men  with  money 
which  you  had  from  Ward  ? — Yes. 

16.317.  How  do  you  make  up  the  remainder  of  the 
money? — ^The  rest  I  spent  in  canvassing  and  treating. 

16.318.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the 
remainder  of  the  money  was  spent  in  that  way  ? — 
Yes,  and  in  what  I  gave  away  iu  canvassing. 

16.319.  Was  it  not  spent  in  bribing  other  persons  ? 
— I  never  gave  any  other  man  a  pound  for  his  vote. 

16.320.  The  balance  appears  to  be  about  13/. .' — 
Yes,  somewhere  thereabouts. 

16.321.  Do  you  say  you  spent  the  whole  of  that  in 
canvassing  and  treating  voters  r — Yes  :  I  was  doing 
it  for  about  a  fortnight. 

16.322.  Did  you  begin  to  canvass,  treat,  and  pro- 
mise voters  at  the  beginning  of  your  canvass  ? — i'es. 

16.323.  As  soon  as  Sir  Robert  Garden  became  a 
candidate  you  began  to  canvass,  treat,  and  promise 
voters  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

16.324.  Did  you  canvass "  pretty  nearly  the  same 
districts  in  1857  that  you  canvassed  in  1859  ? — Yes. 

16.325.  Is  William  Harris  a  freeman  ? — ^No,  a 
householder. 

16.326.  John  Day  ? — ^A  householder. 

16.327.  William  Jones  ? — ^A  householder. 

16.328.  Charles  Brookes? — ^A  householder. 

16.329.  John  Holder  ?— A  householder. 

16.330.  Thomas  Miles  ? — A  freeman. 

16.331.  Thomas  Cole  ? — A  freeman. 

16.332.  Henry  Meadows  ? — A  householder. 

16.333.  Joseph  Williams  ? — A  householder. 

16.334.  John  Townsend  ? — A  householder. 

16.335.  George  Middleton  ? — ^A  householder. 

16.336.  Henry  Ball  ?— A  householder. 

16.337.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr. 
Whithorn  upon  the  subject  ? — When  we  were  can- 
vassing I  would  return  the  promises  to  the  committee; 
sometimes  he  was  there  when  I  went,  and  sometimes 
he  was  not. 

16.338.  Did  you    return   the  promises    to  Mr. 


in   the  com-  O.  ChtttrltKk. 


Whithorn  ? — ^Yes ;  sometimes  he  was 
mittee-room  and  sometimes  he  was  not. 

16.339.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Whithorn  that  yon  found 
that  money  would  be  wanted  ? — Not  particularly  I 
did  not. 

16.340.  Did  yon  tell  him  so  at  all  ?— I  did,  on  the 
morning  of  the  lulling. 

16.341.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  had  told  him 
that  ? — No,  l>ecau8e  I  had  some  money  of  him  before 
on  the  canvass.) 

16.342.  And  that  was  for  the  purpose  of  bribery  ? 
— Yfs,  it  was  all  for  the  purpose  of  bril>ery. 

16.343.  How  much  money  had  you  from  him 
during  the  canvass  ? — I  should  think  I  had  from  10/. 
to  12/. ;  but  altogether  I  had  from  him  35/.  to  can- 
vass and  for  bribery. 

16.344.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  85/.  from  him 
on  the  morning  of  the  polling  ? — Yes. 

16.345.  Had  you  8/.  or  10/.  from  him  during  the 
canvass  ? — I  had  ;  but  I  spent  that  out  of  my  own 
private  purse,  and  had  it  from  him  again. 

16.346.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  money  from 
Mr.  Whithorn  during  the  canvass  ? — Yes,  I  had  ;  as 
I  spent  it  to-day  I  drew  it  of  him  to-morrow. 

16.347.  Was  the  money  you  had  from  him  during 
the  canvass  in  addition  to  the  sum  you  had  from  him 
on  the  morning  of  the  polling  ? — No  ;  tlmt  is  all  the 
money  I  had  of  him ;  altogether  it  was  35/. ;  that 
was  every  fraction. 

16.348.  Then  you  had  no  money  from  him  during 
the  canvass  ? — No,  I  had  not. 

16.349.  What  made  you  say  just  now  you  had  ? — 
I  was  mistaken. 

16.350.  You  hod  no  money  from  him  during  the 
canvass  ? — Not  to  my  recollection. 

16.351.  Are  you  enfe  of  it  ? — I  am  positive  of  it. 

16.352.  But  you  had    a  conversation    with   Mr 
Whithorn   during   the   canvass,   and   you    received 
money  from  him  ? — I  drew  the  money  of  him  the 
morning  of  the  polling. 

16.353.  Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Whithorn  during 
your  canvass,  and  before  the  polling,  that  you  wanted 
money  for  the  purpose  of  bribery  ? — No. 

16.354.  When  did  you  first  tell  him  that  ?— The 
morning  I  received  the  money. 

16.355.  The  morning  of  the  polling  ? — Yes. 

16.356.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Were  you  present  on  the 
nomination  day  at  the  hustings,  in  1857  ? — Yes. 

16.357.  Did  you  hear  Sir  Bobert  Carden  make  a 
speech  ? — I  heard  part  of  it. 

16.358.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  with  refer- 
ence to  bribery  ? — No  ;  he  had  a  book  in  his  hand 
about  St.  Alban's. 

16.359.  Did  you  hear  him  say  that  he  wished  to  be 
returned  for  Gloucester  without  the  expenditure  of 
a  shilling,  or  something  of  that  sort  ? — No,  I  do  not 
recollect  it. 

16.360.  {Mr.  Welford.)  If  he  did,  you  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  it  ? — No. 

16.361.  Yon  did  not  think  it  meant  much  ? — I  did 
not  take  notice  of  it. 

16.362.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  were  working  for 
your  party,  and  were  not  very  particular  in  con- 
sidering what  Sir  Robert  Carden  said  about  his 
wishes  ? — No,  I  did  not  take  much  notice  of  what 
he  said  on  the  nomination  day. 


13  Oct.  J  859. 


John  Biddle  Hanman  called  and  further  examined. 


J.  B.  Hanman. 


16.363.  {Mr.  Vaug/ian.)  You  have  been  examined 
here  before  ? — I  was,  on  Monday. 

16.364.  You  are  a  grocer  ? — I  am. 

16.365.  You  canvassed  for  Sir  Robert  Carden,  in 
1857,  did  you  not  ? — I  canvassed  a  few  of  the  voters 
in  my  own  district.  I  believe  I  was  out  with  them 
one  day  at  the  bottom  of  the  Southgate  Street,  and 
round  the  docks  with  Mr.  Lovegrove  and  a  party 
canvassing. 

16.366.  You  received  a  sum  of  money  from 
Mr.  Whithorn  ?— I  did. 


16.367.  What  was  the  amount  you  received  from 
him  ?— i.23. 

16.368.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  any  other 
person  ? — I  did  not. 

16.369.  How  did  yon  spend  that  money  ?  Who 
did  you  bribe  ? — Robert  Hackctt 

16.370.  Is  he  a  freeman  ? — He  is  a  freeman  in 
Long  Smith  Street. 

16.371.  How  much  did  you  give  him? — Ho  had 
then  been  at  work  at  Stroud,  and  came  from  Stroud 
to  Gloucester,  to  vote.    He  was  here  for  the  week, 
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J,  B.  Uanman.    and  I  gave  him  21.  for  his  loss  of  time  and  vote,  the 

vote  being  taken  into  consideration. 

13  Oct.  1859.         16,372.  Who  is  the  next  ?— The  next  is  William 

Tooth,  a  freeman  of  Tredworth.    I  cannot  tell  the 

amount  I  gave  to  him,  whether  it  was  21.  or  3/.,  but  I 
think  it  was  3/.  I  should  not  like  to  be  positive  on 
the  subject.     I  never  kept  any  account. 

16.373.  That  was  for  his  vote  for  Carden? — ^It 
was. 

16.374.  Who  was  the  next  ? — The  next  was  William 
Scott.  Whether,  he  was  a  householder  or  freeman  I 
do  not  know.  He  lived  in  Bolt  Lane  at  the  time  ; 
he  is  since  dead.  I  gave  him  4/.  ;  that  was  for  his 
own  vote,  and  for  the  vote  of  some  other  person  who 
I  did  not  know,  but  who  went  to  poll  with  him.  I 
do  not  know  who  the  other  person  was.  I  gave  him 
4/.,  and  I  expect  he  gave  the  other  man  21.  of  it ; 
that  was  21.  for  each. 

16.375.  Who  is  the  next  ? — The  next  is  Decimus 
Best,  junior. 

16.376.  Where  of? — Cross  Keys  Lane. 

16.377.  How  much  did  you  give  to  him  ? — I  gave 
him  5/.,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  all  for 
himself  or  not.  That  was  above  the  market  price,  but 
I  am  satisfied  there  was  some  other  circumstance  in 
connexion  with  that.  He  voted  for  Berkeley  and 
Carden.  He  told  me  he  would  not  vote  against 
Admiral  Berkeley  for  any  consideration. 

16.378.  Is  he  a  clerk  at  the  railway  station  ? — "So, 
he  is  station  porter  to  the  post  office ;  he  takes  the 
bags  from  the  post  office  to  the  station. 

16.379.  Whether  it  was  for  himself  or  for  another 
person  you  do  not  know  ? — No  ;  there  was  some  con- 
sideration attached  to  giving  him  so  large  an  amount 
I  know,  but  I  do  not  recollect  what  it  was. 

16.380.  You  gave  him  that  money  for  his  vote  for 
Carden  ? — Yes ;  he  voted  for  Berkeley.  I  knew  he 
was  going  to  split. 

16.381.  Who  is  the  next? — James  Barnard,  of 
Hare  Lane.  I  think  he  is  at  sea  now  ;  he  was  here 
a  few  days  ago  ;  whether  he  has  shipped  since  I  do 
not  know.  I  gave  James  Barnard  either  2Ss.  or  30«. 
for  his  travelling  expenses  from  Newport  to  Glou- 
cester. I  believe  a  gentleman  now  present  in  court 
knows  that  he  was  kept  in  Mr.  Kendall's  office  from 
eight  till  half  past  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but 
he  would  not  vote  for  the  other  party.  He  came  to 
me,  and  told  me  he  was  going  to  vote  for  Carden, 
and  I  told  him  I  thought  I- was  justified  in  giving 
hun  his  travelling  expenses,  and  I  gave  him  his 
railway  fitre  by  the  second  class,  and  some  few 
shillings  to  spend.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
finding  the  man,  and  if  he  had  not  come  to  me 
voluntarily  on  the  day  of  the  polling  I  should  never 
have  seen  him.  He  was  struck  off  the  register  next 
year,  being  at  sea,  but  he  has  again  claimed  this  year, 
and  has  been  put  on  again  ;  and  he  has  very  politely 
told  me  that  he  would  now  vote  for  a  mopstick  if  it 
was  trimmed  with  blue  ribbons.  What  I  gave  him 
was  not  given  as  a  consideration  for  his  vote,  it  was 
only  his  travelling  expenses  and  a  few  shillings  for 
him  to  spend.  He  would  have  voted  for  us  whether 
he  had  had  the  money  or  not.  I  believe  that  all  the 
talking  that  Mr.  Kendall  could  give  him,  though  he 
was  on  board  one  of  his  ships,  would  not  make  him 
vote  for  the  liberals. 

16.382.  Who  was  the  next  ? — Charles  Workman  ; 
he  is  now  at  Cardiff,  I  think.  Whether  he  voted  at 
the  last  election  or  not,  or  whether  he  is  on  the  list 
or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

16.383.  Where  was  he  at  the  time  of  the  election  ? 

I  think  he  was  at  Sharpness  Point,  but  I  am  not 

sure.     I  know  he  came  to  me  with  Barnard. 

16.384.  Is  he  a  freeman  ? — ^Yes,  he  voted  for 
Berkeley  and  Carden,  and  I  either  gave  him  half  a 
sovereign  or  a  sovereign,  I  do  not  know  which  ;  that 
was  for  coming  up  from  the  country  to  vote  ;  it  was 
not  given  to  him  for  his  vote.  He  would  have  voted 
if  he  had  had  nothing. 

16.385.  What  was  the  money  given  to  him  for  if 
not  for  his  vote  ? — It  was  for  his  travelling  expenses. 


16.386.  What  would  be  the  expense  of  a  person 
coming  from  Sharpness  Point  to  Gloucester  ? — I  sup- 
pose he  would  come  by  the  steamboat  for  6rf.  or  a  1«. 
I  believe  that  it  was  10<.  that  I  gave  that  man. 

16.387.  You  gave  him  either  \l.  or  10«.,  you  do 
not  know  which  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  was  10*. 

16.388.  You  gave  it  to  him  for  his  expenses  in 
coming  to  Gloucester,  the  expense  of  coming  here 
being,  you  tell  us,  6rf.  or  \s.  ?— Yes  ;  and  I  allowed 
him  something  for  refreshment. 

16.389.  Did  you  give  him  that  money  for  his  vote? 
—-He  would  have  voted  for  us  whether  I  had  given 
him  the  money  or  not. 

16.390.  Should  you  have  given  him  money  if  he 
had  not  been  a  voter  ? — I  do  not  think  I  should. 

16.391.  Did  you  not  give  him  that  money  then  for 
his  vote  ? — No,  not  as  a  bribe. 

16.392.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  give  it  to  him  in 
consequence  of  his  having  voted? — No.  He  said  ho 
thought  he  was  entitled  to  scnnething.  I  understood 
him  to  say  that  he  had  come  from  Sharpness  Point,  and 
he  thought  he  was  entitled  to  his  travelling  expenses. 

16.393.  Sixpence  or  a  shilling? — He  had  to  go 
back,  and  there  was  his  loss  of  time. 

16.394.  You  would  not  have  paid  him  if  he  had 
not  been  a  voter  ? — ^I  do  not  think  I  should  ;  I  am 
sure  I  should  not. 

16.395.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  else  did  you  give 
money  to  ? — I  do  not  remember  paying  anybody  else. 
It  has  been  stated  here  by  Mr.  Wilkes  that  I  gave 
Cox  credit  in  account  for  3/.  That  money  did  not 
come  out  of  the  23/.  I  received.  There  was  about  7'. 
left  out  of  the  23/.  which  I  spent  in  treating,  not  only 
on  the  day  of  the  election  but  several  nights  before. 

16.396.  Was  the  3/.,  which  you  allowed  to  Cox, 
your  own  money  ? — Yes.  If  I  had  known  that  I  wa« 
to  allow  him  that,  very  likely  I  should  have  kept  the 
3/.  for  myself.  But  after  the  electiqn  was  over  myself 
and  Mr.  Ward  had  a  little  bit  of  a  jaunt  together. 
When  I  came  to  search  my  pocket,  I  found  I  had 
about  50«.  or  55<.  unexpended,  and  he  suggested  that 
we  should  go  and  have  a  little  refreshment,  so  we 
started  to  the  Booth  Hall  apd  had  a  couple  of  T>ottles 
of  champagne,  and  forgetting  that  it  was  Saturday 
night,  and  that  some  of  the  working  men  of  the  party 
were  going  to  sup  at  the  Oak,  I  expended  22s.  in  a 
salmon,  which  I  was  too  busy  to  go  and  partake  of, 
but  they  very  kindly  sent  me  up  some  for  supper.  I 
spent  22«.  or  23«.  among  my  friends.  I  know  that 
when  the  election  was  ovw,  I  was  3/.  or  4/.  out  of 
pocket. 

16.397.  Altogether,  there  was  about  7/.  which  you 
cannot  account  or  except  in  the  refreshment  you 
speak  of? — Yes. 

16.398.  Befreshments  to  yourself  and  Mr.  Ward, 
and  voters  whom  you  treated? — ^Not  Mr.  Ward 
alone  ;  in  fact  I  think  after  we  had  finished  that  two 
bottles  of  champagne  somebody  else  tossed,  and  we 
did  not  leave  off  with  only  two  bottles. 

16.399.  Who  was  Mr.  Cox,  to  whom  you  allowed 
the  3/. ;  was  he  a  freeman  ? — He  voted  as  a  house- 
holder ;  he  m^  have  been  on  the  list  at  that  time  for 
St.  Aldate's  Street,  he  kept  a  shop  there ;  that  is 
where  I  supplied  him  with  the  goods. 

16.400.  And  3/.  of  the  debt  he  owed  you  you  for- 
gave for  his  vote  for  Carden,  and  you  paid  yourself 
out  of  the  money  in  your  hands  ?— No  ;  the  money 
was  all  expended  when  he  came  to  me  for  it;  it  was 
not  till  three  or  four  days  after  the  election  that 
he  came  to  me ;  he  owed  me  13/.  or  14/.  at  the 
time  ;  I  gave  him  credit  for  that  3/.,  and  I  received 
a  sovereign  from  him  afterwards;  but  I  have  never 
seen  the  rest,  and  as  he  has  gone  through  the  insolvent 
court  I  never  shall. 

16.401.  Did  you  commence  yojr  canvass  in  1857 
soon  after  Sir  Robert  Carden  was  announced  as  a 
candidate?— I  cannot  say  I  did.  When  they  came 
to  canvass  the  Southgate  Street  district,  in  which  I 
reside,  they  requested  me  to  go  down  with  them  to 
show  them  the  voters  in  the  lanes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.   I  do  not  think  Sir  Bobert  Carden  could  have 
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been  canvassing  more  than  three  or  four  days.  I 
never  made  a  regular  canvass,  I  only  called  on  a 
few  men  I  knew. 

16.402.  Did  you  call  at  public-houses  and  treat 
voters  there  ?• -I  often  called  at  public-houses,  and 
no  doubt  I  almost  invariably  treated  them  when  I 
met  them  there  ;  but  there  were  many  men  not  voters 
that  I  treated  as  well. 

16.403.  The  7/.  went  puily  in  treating  voters,  and 
partly  for  your  ovra  entertainment  ? — As  far  as  the 
champagne  and  salmon  was  concerned,  but  that  was 
alL  I  see  it  is  stated  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Whit- 
horn that  nearly  all  the  money  that  was  disbursed 
was  spent  upon  the  canvassers.  I  beg  to  say,  that  in 
1857 1  started  canvassing  and  committed  the  misdeeds 
I  have  related  because  I  thought  that  the  conserva- 
tives were  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  representation  of 
this  city,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  after  the  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons  had  been  decided  never  to 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  elections  ;  but  Sir 
Bobert  Garden  had  behaved  with  very  great  kindness 
to  my  brother  in  1859,  and  when  I  was  requested  to 
assist  him  in  his  election  I  felt  I  could  not  refuse. 
I  have  been  accused  by  Griffiths  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Committee  with  having  given  him 
21.  for  his  vote.  I  declare  that  I  never  gave  him 
anything  of  the  sort.  I  have  no  doubt  the  man  was 
bribed,  but  I  never  bribed  him. 

16.404.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Are  you  speaking  of  the 
petition  after  the  election  in  1857  ? — ^Yes. 

16.405.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  the 
persons  who  were  bribed  P'— No,  I  do  not. 


13  Oct  1859. 


16.406.  Did  you  hear* of  any  persons  being  bribed  J-  B.  Hanman. 
on  the  other  side  ? — There  is  no  doubt  tliat  many 
people  told  me,  when  I  went  to  canvass  them,  that 
they  had  been  offered  money,  but  they  did  not  tell 
me  who  by. 

16.407.  Can  you  recollect  the  names  of  any  of  the 
persons  who  told  you  that  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

16.408.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Ton  say  you  took  part 
in  the  last  election  because  you  were  under  obligations 
to  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — I  considered  myself  so. 

16.409.  Did  you  know  that  Sir  Robert  Garden 
came  down  to  Gloucester  on  purity  principles? — I 
heard  him  say  so. 

16.410.  On  the  hustings  ? — I  did  hear  him  speak 
on  the  hustings  in  1857,  and  I  heard  him  return 
thanks  for  his  election. 

16.411.  May  I  take  it  for  granted  that  when  you 
heard  him  say  what  he  did  you  did  not  believe  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  declarations  ? — I  do  not  believe  he 
knew  anything  about  what  was  done. 

16.412.  At  the  same  time  you  thought  you  were 
serving  him  by  bribing  voters  in  the  way  you  have 
described  ? — There  is  no  doubt  I  was  endeavouring 
to  secure  his  election  ;  whether  he  would  consider 
that  a  service  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

16.413.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  thought  his  election 
would  not  be  secured  without  resorting  to  means  such 
as  those  you  took  ? — I  knew  that  there  were  many 
voters  who  would  not  go  to  the  poll  without  being 
paid — that  was  certain. 


John  Smith  sworn  and  examined. 


J.  Smith. 


16.414.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  are  you  ?— A  gentlo- 
man. 

16.415.  Are  you  a  supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Garden? 
— I  am. 

16.416.  And  were  you  so  at  the  election  of  1857  ? 
^Yes,  I  was. 

16.417.  Did  you  act  for  him  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

16.418.  Did  you  canvass  for  him  ? — ^No  ;  I  went 
with  the  canvassers,  hut  I  did  not  interfere  at  all.  I 
was  requested  by  some  of  the  canvassers  to  go  with 
them. 

16.419.  Did  you  receive  any  money  during  the 
election  for  any  purpose  ? — No,  not  a  furthing. 

16.420.  Did  you  expend  any  money  ? — I  did. 

16.421.  What  did  you  expend? — A  few  shillings 
or  perhaps  a  pound  or  two. 

16.422.  For  what  purpose  ? — Treating  myself. 

16.423.  Did  you  treat  other  people  also  ?— I  might 
do  so  perhaps. 

16.424.  Voters  ? — No,  not  voters — anybody.  I  do 
not  go  into  the  town  any  day  but  what  I  spend  some 
money. 

16.425.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  spend 
more  during  your  canvass  than  you  did  at  other 
times  ? — ^I  did  not  canvass. 

16.426.  Did  you  spend  this  money  in  treating  with 
a  view  to  please  the  voters  and  influence  their  votes  ? 
>-Not  at  all. 

16.427.  You  did  it  merely  in  the  ordinary  course  ? 
—Merely  in  the  ordinary  course  ;  meeting  friends 
about  at  different  places  where  I  went  I  often  treated 
them. 

16.428.  Did  you  advance  any  money  to  anybody 
during  the  election  ? — Not  a  farthing. 

16.429.  Not  to  anybody  for  the  purpose  of  the  elec- 
tion ? — Not  a  farthing. 

16.430.  Nor  during  the  last  election  of  1859  ?— I 
left  the  town  three  days  and  nights  b^ause  I  would 
not  be  in  amongst  it. 

16.431.  At  ^e  former  election  you  were  here,  were 
you  not  ? — I  was. 

16.432.  But  you  did  not  advance  any  money  to  any 
one  ?— Not  a  penny. 

16.433.  Do  you  know  of  any  money  being  advanced 
for  the  purposes  of  the  election  ? — ^Plenty  of  it ;  I 
heard  of  it,  but  I  never  saw  any  pass. 


16.434.  Who  have  you  heard  of  as  having  advanced 
money  for  the  purpose  of  the  election  ? — I  have  heard 
of  several  people  having  money  pud  them  for  their 
Totes. 

16.435.  Merely  a  general  rumour?^!  did  not 
interfere  so  much  as  to  retain  it  in  my  memory,  so  I 
cannot  mention  any  one's  name  in  particular. 

16.436.  Do  you  know  of  any  one  who  advanced 
money  for  the  purpose  of  the  election  ? — No  ;  I  never 
saw  any  money  pass,  uid  as  to  hearsay,  we  do  not 
take  any  notice  of  that.  I  have  been  asked  for  money 
by  lots  of  voters. 

16.437.  Can  you  mention  the  names  of  any  ?— 
Yes,  I  can  mention  lots. 

16.438.  In  1857  ?— Oh  yes. 

16.439.  Just  mention  the  names  of  some  voters  who' 
asked  you  for  money  ?— They  have  aaked  me  "What 
will  you  stand  this  time  ;  I  understand  the  price  will 
run  high  ?"  and  I  have  said,  "  Will  you  take  a  10/. 
note,"  or  anything  like  that. 

16.440.  That  was  in  1857  ?— It  might  be,  but  I 
cannot  say.  I  have  been  at  it  for  thirty  years  elec- 
tioneering. I  went  at  it  so  long  that  I  got  sick  of  it 
I  got  on  the  wrong  side  ;  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as 
some  of  them  are  ;  I  did  not  get  paid ;  I  spent  ray 
time  and  money  for  nothing. 

16.441.  Cannot  you  give  us  the  names  of  any  of 
those  persons  who  asked  you  for  money  ? — Yes  ;  the 
Coopeys  over  at  Churcham,  men  that  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  these  thirty  years,  and  their  father 
before  them  ;  they  have  never  come  to  Gloucester 
without  bribery,  if  you  call  it  bribery,  but  they  do 
not  call  it  britery.  They  declare  that  they  will  not 
come  without  being  paid,  and  I  do  not  blame  them  for 
it.  Why  should  they  lose  their  time  and  money  in 
coming  to  vote  when  they  do  not  care  about  it?  They 
would  vote  for  either  whigs  or  tories  if  they  are  paid. 
The  man  who  will  give  the  best  price  is  the  man  for 
them. 

16.442.  Which  side  used  you  to  be  ?— I  have  been 
at  work  for  the  whig  party  before  now. 

16.443.  You  have  been  on  both  sides  ? — I  have, 
and  I  have  attended  to  the  registration  cast  and  west, 
for  the  Gloucester  district  and  the  Newent  district. 
I  was  engaged  for  several  years  continually. 

16.444.  Did  yon  get  anything  for  what  you  did  for 
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Sir  Robert  Carden  ? — Not  a  farlbing  ;  and  I  never 
asked  for  anything.  I  worked  for  twenty-one  days 
and  nights  for  Henry  Thomas  Hope,  and  spent  six- 
teen gnineas  out  of  my  own  pocket,  and  never  got  a 
farthing. 

16,445'.  Were  the  people  who  asked  for  money 
voters  ? — Yes  ;  I  knew  them  to  be  voters,  they  were 
on  the  register  and  were  qualified  to  vote. 

16.446.  But  you  cannot  tell  us  their  names  ? — ^No, 
I  cannot,  because  I  took  no  particular  notice  of  them. 
I  have  been  out  canvassing  six  years  ago,  but  not  this 
last  two  or  three  elections  ;  from  1830  to  1853  I  was 

■  continually  at  it,  all  the  year  round  pretty  well,  both 
in  municipal  and  parliamentary  elections — I  was 
continually  at  it. 

16.447.  And  at  all  the  different  elections  has  bribeiy 
prevailed  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  worse  thirty  years  ago  than 
it  is  now  ;  I  will  prove  it.  I  am  afraid  that  this  in- 
quiry will  not  put  a  stop  to  it. 

16.448.  Do  you  yourself  advance  money  sometimes 
to  parties  ? — Yes,  sometimes. 

16.449.  You  discount  for  parties  in  Gloucester,  do 
you  not  ? — I  do,  and  in  the  country  round  about. 

16.450.  Were  you  in  1857  requested  to  discount 
any  bills  of  exchange  or  promissory  notes  for  the 
purposes  of  the  election  ? — No.  I  am  quite  satisfied 
I  did  not  do  that.  If  I  had  done  it  I  should  neVer 
have  got  the  money.  I  was  taught  a  lesson  some 
years  ago  in  electioneering.  I  always  was  cautious 
after  that. 

16.451.  You  did  it  some  years  ago,  did  you  ? — I 
did  some  years  ago  lend  people  money,  but  I  never 
had  it  back  again. 

16.452.  And  that  was  a  lesson  which  you  have 
taken  care  to  remember  ? — ^I  never  would  lend  voters 
money  after  that  day.  Before  that  I  did  it  and  never 
saw  it  again,  but  I  was  told  by  the  people  of  our 
party,  "  You  must  not  mind  that.  You  are  a  staunch 
supporter.  You  can  afford  to  lose  it,"  dnd  so  on.  I 
did  not  mind  losing  my  labour,  but  I  did  not  like  to 
part  with  a  lot  of  money  too. 

16.453.  Are  you  quite  certain  that  in  1857  no 
persons  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment of  Sir  Robert  Garden's  election  oame  to  you  to 
get  you  to  advance  money  ? — Not  at  all.  There  was 
a  report  in  the  town  of  my  advancing  for  the  Coopeys 
\\\l.,  but  it  was  all  false,  and  the  Goopeys  will  prove 
the  same. 

16.454.  Did  you  advance  any  money  for  the  pur- 


poses of  the  election  in  1859  ? — I-  left  town  three 
days  and  nights  because  I  would  not  l>e  among  it. 

18.455.  Did  you  advance  any  money  before  you 
left  the  town  ? — No.  I  should  have  been  teased  ont 
of  my  life  if  I  had  stopped  here. 

16.456.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  neither  in 
1857  nor  in  1859  did  any  money  come  out  of  your 

pocket  for  the  purposes  of  the  election  ? Not  a 

farthing  in  any  shape  more  than  a  glass,  or  anything 
like  that.  Not  a  penny  did  I  pay  on  account  of 
the  election  in  1859;  but  there  are  men  who  I 
canvassed  twenty  years  ago,  who  fancy  I  am  under 
an  obligation  to  them  now,  because  I  have  had  their 
votes,  and  I  often  treat  them  with  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water.  I  have  done  that  very  often,  and  perhaps 
I  shall  do  it  hereafter. 

16.457.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)    Did  you  advance  any 

large  snm  of  money  or  discount  any  bills  ? ^Not  for 

electioneering  purposes,  nor  for  any  of  our  party  ;  not 
with  a  view  or  understanding  that  the  money  was 
wanted  to  purchase  votes. 

16.458.  Did  anybody  ask  you  to  discount  any  bill, 
the  money,  the  produce  of  which,  was  to  be  employed 

by  other    people    for    electioneering    purposes  ? ^I 

alniost  think  that  a  man  asked  me  for  200/. 

16.459.  Who  was  that  ? — I  do  not  recollect  now. 

16.460.  Did  you  let  him  have  it  ?— No  ;  I  did  not, 
but  that  was  not  for  a  parliamentary  election.  I 
think  that  was  a  town  council  election. 

16.461.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  advance  any 
money  to  pay  expenses  which  had  been  incurred 
during  the  election  in  1857  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  i«collect 
that  I  did. 

16.462.  Or  did  you  discount  any  bill  to  pay  off  any 
old  score  ? — No  ;  if  I  did  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

16.463.  Or  in  1859?  — No;  I  would  not  have 
anythiug  to  do  with  it,  because  it  was  such  a  corrupt 
place, — ^money  went  like  water. 

16.464.  Are  you  certain  that  you  did  not  advance 

any  money  to  pay  off  election  scores  in  1857  ? I  do 

not  believe  I  did.  If  I  had  done  it  I  should  have 
a  memorandum  of  it  in  nly  book.  I  could  show  you, 
what  I  put  down  at  the  time  in  black  and  white. 

16.465.  Will  you  refer  to  your  book  for  1857  and 
see  whether  there  was  any  sum  advanced  by  you 
before  or  after  the  election,  applicable  to  the  purposes 
of  the  election  ? — I  will. 

16.466.  And  if  you  find  that  there  was,  will  yon 
inform  us  of  it  ? — Yes  ;  and  at  any  other  time  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  where  I  have  been  concerned. 


J.  FraMtH, 


Jabez  Franklin  called  and  further  examined. 


16.467.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  receive  any  money 
in  1857  ?— Yes. 

16.468.  How  much  did  you  receive  ? — £4  2s.  for 
my  sei-vices. 

16.469.  For  your  services  as  what  ? — I  made  myself 
generally  useful. 

16.470.  In  what  way?  —  In  any  way  that  was 
required  by  Mr.  Maysey,  or  any  of  the  other  parties 
on  the  committee. 

16.471.  From  whom  did  you  receive  that  money  ? 
— Mr.  Lovcgrove. 

16.472.  What  other  sum  did  you  receive?  — 
i:4.  2». 

16.473.  What  other  sum  ? — ^No  other  sum  at  all. 

16.474.  Did  you  canvass  voters  in  1857  ? — ^No,  I 
did  not. 

16.475.  Did  you  offer  any  bribe  to  voters? — No 
bribe  at  all. 

16.476.  Do  you  know  of  any  bribes  having  been 
offered  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

16,467.  Not  on  either  side? — ^No ;  not  on  either 
side. 

16.478.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  service  did  you 
perform  for  this  money  ? — I  was  to  make  myself 
generally  useful,  more  as  a  messenger  than  anything 
else. 

16.479.  Were  you  on  the  committee  ?^No,  not 


exactly  on  the  committee.    I  did  anything  that  was 
required  of  me. 

16.480.  How  long  were  you  employed  ?— 1  cannot 
say  how  long. 

16.481.  Did  you  begin  as  soon  as  the  committee 
was  formed  ? — Yes. 

16.482.  Was  that  as  soon  as  Sir  Robert  Carden 
had  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  ? — Yes. 

16.483.  Was  your  business  merely  to  take  messages  ? 
— No  ;  I  was  to  make  myself  generally  useful. 

16.484.  Who  did  you  act  under  ? — Mr.  Maysey. 

16.485.  What  did  Mr.  Maysey  employ  you  about  ? 
— ^Anything  he  required  me  to  do. 

16.486.  Did  he  require  you  to  hunt  up  the  voters  ? 
— Yes  ;  anything  that  was  required. 

16.487.  Did  the  voters  tell  you  that  they  were 
to  receive  money  from  Mr.  Maysey  ? — ^No.  I  knew 
nothing  of  money  matters  at  all. 

16.488.  How  then  were  you  to  help  Mr.  Maysey, 
for  he  seems  to  have  been  engaged  principally  in 
dealing  with  money  1-, — I  was  not  engaged  in  that ;  I 
knew  nothing  of  it. 

16.489.  Was  this  Al.  2s.  given  to  you  for  your  own 
vote  ? — No  ;  it  was  given  to  me  for  my  services. 

16.490.  I  want  to  know  what  services  you  per- 
formed ? — I  did  anything  that  was  required  of  me. 

16.491.  Did  you  wait  at  the  oommittee>room  ?— I 
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was  there  sometimes.    If  I  met  the  csnTassing  party 
I  went  with  them. 

16.492.  What  did  you  do  for  Mr.  Maysey?— I 
went  sometimes  on  messages  when  I  was  required  to 
do  so. 

16.493.  Tell  us  any  message  that  you  carried  ? — If 
I  saw  any  voter  on  the  opposite  side  with  the  other 
party  I  would  go  and  give  him  information  of  it. 

16.494.  Do  you  mean  if  you  saw  any  voters  whose 
votes  you  thought  you  might  buy  you  told  Mr. 
Maysey  of  it  ? — Yes.  ' 

16.495.  Did  you  know  the  voters  who  were  likely 
to  be  bought  ? — I  imagined  so. 

16.496.  That  was  your  great  service,  was  it  ? — Yes. 

16.497.  To  find  out  the  voters  who  were  likely  to 
be  bought  ?— Yes. 

16.498.  And  to  tell  Mr.  Maysey  where  they  were  ? 
—Yes. 

16.499.  Are  you  a  voter  yourself? — Yes. 

16.500.  Did  Mr.  Loyegrove  know  what  the  services 
were  that  you  performed  ? — I  do  not  think  he  did. 

16.501.  How  came  he  to  pay  you  then  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

16.502.  What  did  yon  tell  him  you  had  done  ?— I 
did  not  tell  him  anything  particular. 

16.503.  Did  he  come  and  offer  you  the  money  ?— 
No. 

How  was  it  that  you  got  paid  ? — For  my 


16,504 
services. 
16,505. 
16,506. 


Did  you  send  in  an  account  ? — Yes. 
What  did  you  say  in  your  account ;  what 
did  you  charge  ? — For  services. 

16.507.  And  did  Mr.  Lovegrove  pay  you  himself  ? 
—Yes. 

16.508.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  had  been  active 
under  Mr.  Maysey  ? — ^Yes. 

16.509.  And  did  you  tell  him  what  you  have  told 
US  now  as  to  the  nature  of  your  services  ? — No,  I  did 
not. 

16.510.  He  was  satisfied  to  take  that  upon  trust  ? 
—Yes. 

16.511.  (Mr.  VauffAan.)  How  long  were  yon  cm» 
ployed  before  the  election  ?— I  cannot  say  exactly. 


16.512.  How  long  were  you  employed  in  hunting 
up  voters  and  ascertaining  who  would  take  bribes  ? — 
I  cannot  say  exactly  ;  not  a  great  while.  I  was 
under  Mr.  Maysey's  directions  some  time  before  I 
understood  anything  of  the  sort — anything  of  bribery. 

16.513.  Were  you  employed  for  eight  or  ten  days 
before  the  election  in  ascertaining  what  voters  would 
take  bribes  ? — No,  not  so  long  as  that. 

16.514.  How  long  before  the  election  were  yon 
80  employed  ? — I  think  it  was  on  the  nomination  day. 

16.515.  On  the  nomination  day  you  were  employed 
in  that  way  for  the  first  time  ?  — Just  to  go  and 
see  if  I  could  see  any  one  that  I  could  take  to  Mr. 
Maysey. 

16.516.  Was  the  nomination  day  the  first  day  on 
which  you  were  employed  by  Mr.  Maysey  ? — No  ;  I 
had  been  under  his  direction  for  some  time. 

16.517.  How  long  before  the  nomination  day  was 
it  that  you  were  employed  to  see  what  voters  could 
be  obtained  by  bribes  ? — I  cannot  speak  exactly  to 
the  day. 

16.518.  Was  it  a  day  or  two  before  the  nomina- 
tion  day  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  or  not. 

16.519.  Can  you  say  on  what  day  it  was  ? — No,  I 
cannot  say  exactly  the  day  ;  but  I  believe  it  was  on 
the  nomination  day. 

16.520.  That  was  the  first  time  ?— Yes  ;  I  believe 
it  was. 

16.521.  (Mr.  fVel/ord.)  You  were  employed  for  a 
fortnight.  Before  you  did  that  which  you  have  told 
us  of,  what  did  you  do  ? — ^I  made  myself  generally 
useful. 

16.522.  In  the  same  was  as  you  did  afterwards  ? — 
No ;  if  I  heai-d  anything,  I  would  let  Mr.  Maysey 
know  ;  not  in  respect  of  bribei-y  ;  nothing  of  the  sort ; 
if  I  knew  that  there  was  a  voter  about,  I  would  go 
and  give  Mr.  Maysey  information  of  it. 

16.523.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  would  give  him 
information  of  it  if  you  found  a  stray  voter  ? — ^Yes ; 
I  was  quite  a  novice  at  that  time. 

16.524.  You  have  had  some  experience  since  ?— A 
little  more. 


J,  Franktm. 
13  Oct.  1859. 


.ToxAQ  Dteb  called  and  further  examined. 


J.Dger. 


16.525.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  kept  the  Three 
Cocks  in  1857  ?— Yes. 

16.526.  What  had  yon  to  do  with  the  election  of 
1857  ? — I  was  canvassing.     I  was  no  voter  then. 

16.527.  But  you  were  a  canvasser  ? — Yes. 

16.528.  You  treated  voters,  did  you  not  ?— Yes. 

16.529.  And  bribed  them  ?— No. 

16.530.  You  did  not  bribe  any  ? — ^No. 

16.531.  You  confined  what  you  did  to  treating  ?— 
Yes. 

16.532.  Where  was  the  treating  carried  on  ? — ^At 
my  house. 

16.533.  What  did  you  receive  for  treating  voters  ? 
— £8  7». 

16.534.  From  whom  did  you  receive  that  ?— From 
Mr.  Lovegrove. 

16.535.  When  did  you  receive  it  ? — About  the 
18th  of  August. 

16.536.  Had  you  sent  in  your  bill  before  that  ?— 
I  sent  in  my  bill  some  time  after  the  election. 

16.537.  How  soon  after  ? — I  cannot  say  whether 
it  was  a  week  or  a  month.  I  know  I  did  not  receive 
the  money  till  after  the  petition  was  over. 

16.538.  Was  it  a  week  or  a  month  after  the  election 
that  you  sent  it  in  ? — ^It  was  more  than  a  week. 

16.539.  And  it  might  be  a  month  ?— Yes. 

16.540.  Who  told  you  to  treat  the  voters?— No 
one. 

16.541.  No  one  told  yon  ?— No. 

16.542.  How  came  you  to  treat  them  ?— I  did  it  <m 
my  own  acconnt. 

16.543.  On  speculation  ? — Yes. 

16.544.  Was  John  Ward  at  your  honse  in  1857?~> 
I  e«imot  recollect  whether  he  was  or  not. 


16.545.  Was  James  Maysey  there  ?— Yes. 

16.546.  Did  he  come  there  early  after  the  can- 
vassing began  ? — Yes. 

16.547.  Did  he  tell  you  to  treat  the  voters  ?— No.   ' 

16.548.  Did  he  bring  voters  with  him  ? — ^I  believe 
he  did  at  times. 

16.549.  To  your  house  ? — ^Yes. 

16.550.  When  he  brought  voters  with  him  to  your 
house,  did  he  desire  you  to  give  them  entertainment  ? 
—He  would  call  for  it. 

16.551.  And  did  he  pay  for  it  ?— No. 

16.552.  Your  debt  went  on  from  time  to  time  till 
a  bill  was  run  up  to  the  amount  of  8/.  It.  ? — ^Ycs. 
This  that  is  charged  for  was  not  all  had  before  the 
election.  There  was  not  more  than  between  3/.  and 
4/.  had  then.  This  went  on  for  some  time  after, 
when  they  were  getting  up  the  petition. 

16.553.  The  treating  went  on  after  the  election 
was  over  ? — Yes. 

16.554.  While  the  petition  was  being  got  up  ? — 
Yes. 

16.555.  Who  did  you  have  at  your  house  after  the 
election,  while  the  petition  was  bein^  got  up  ? — I 
cannot  recollect :  I  can  recollect  some. 

16.556.  Tell  me  the  names  of  those  you  rememoer? 
.— Grimmett  was  one. 

16.557.  What  is  Grimmett's  Christian  name  ?— 
Charles. 

16.558.  Who  else  ?— George  Harris. 

16.559.  Who  else  ?— Rea. 

•    16,560.  Henry  Rea  ?— Henry  Rea. 

16.561.  Who  else  ? — There  were  some  others ;  but 
I  cannot  recollect  their  names. 

16.562.  Who  came  with  them  when  they  were 

3B 
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treated  after  the  election  ? — That  I  cannot  tell ;  they 
used  to  bring  people  there. 

16.563.  Were  they  very  often  at  your  house  ? — 
Almost  every  day. 

16.564.  Eating  and  drinking  ?— Not  very  extor- 
tionate ;  perhaps  they  might  have  two  or  three  pints 
each  of  ale. 

16.565.  Was  this  amount  run  up  principally  for 
beer  ? — Yes. 

16.566.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Do  you  know  of  any 
money  having  been  paid  for  bribes  in  the  election  of 
1857  ? — No,  not  on  either  side. 

16.567.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  When  you  commenced 
treating  without  orders,  I  suppose  you  did  so  on  the 
expectation  that  you  would  be  afterwards  paid  by  the 
candidate  'i — Or  by  his  agent,  I  did. 

16.568.  If  you  had  known  that  no  such  money 
would    have  been  appropriated  te   such  a  purpose 


would  you  have  treated  the  people  as  you  did  ?— 
Well,  I  think  I  should,  to  support  my  own  principles. 

16.569.  Would  you  have  done  so  at  your  own  ex- 
pense ? — Yes. 

16.570.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  say  you  would 
have  treated  them  at  your  own  expense  ? — Yes. 

16.571.  Ji8  7«.  ?— jt;8  7«. 

16.572.  You  had  never  treated  before,  I  suppose, 
without  being  paid  ? — ^I  never  treated  before. 

16.573.  Were  those  persons  whom  you  have  men- 
tioned as  being  at  your  house  after  the  election, 
Grimmett,  George  Harris,  and  Henry  Rea,  at  your 
house  during  the  canvass  and  before  the  election  ? — 
Before  and  after. 

16.574.  And  were  they  there  as  frequently  before 
the  election  as  they  were -after  the  election  ? — ^Yes. 

16.575.  Mostly  every  day  ? — Yes  ;  they  live  in  the 
same  neighbourhood. 


C.  U.  Bawknu. 


Chables  Henbt  Hawkins  called  and  fiirther  examined. 


16.576.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  do  you  know  about 
the  election  of  1857  ? — That  I  never  paid  a  voter,  and 
that  I  did  not  know  that  a  voter  was  paid.  I  had  not 
a  shilling  of  the  money,  and  was  not  concerned  in  it. 

16.577.  Did  you  not  know  that  any  voters  were 
paid  in  1857  ? — I  did  not,  certainly.  I  was  never 
asked  to  pay  a  voter  either. 

16.578.  Did  you  ever  offer  any  money  to  any  person 
in  1857  ? — Not  a  shilling.  I  may  have  given  sixpence 
or  a  shilling  out  of  my  own  pocket  during  the  elec- 
tion. 

16.579.  But  you  never  offered  anybody  any  money 
as  a  bribe  in  1857  ? — Certainly  not,  nor  anything  else. 

16.580.  Are  you  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  bribery  did  exist  ? — I  am- 
I  am  much  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  general.  I  can 
almost  say  that  I  did  not  know  of  a  man  that  was 
bribed  till  to-day. 

16.581.  Were  you  of  opinion  that  the  election  of 
1857  was  a  pure  election  on  both  sides  ? — My  opinion 
was  that  there  had  been  less  bribery  at  that  election 
than  at  any  election  since  I  have  been  in  Gloucester. 

16.582.  You  thought  so  ?— I  did. 

16.583.  You  do  not  think  so  now  ? — I  do.  I  think 
there  was  three  times  as  much  money  spent  by  the 
liberal  side  in  1852,  when  there  was  an  agreement 
entered  into  between  the  candidates  that  there  should 
be  no  bribery,  as  there  was  on  the  conservative  side 
in  1857. 

16.584.  You  do  not  think  that  the  election  in  1852 
was  a  pure  election  ? — ^Not  judging  from  what  I 
heard. 

16.585.  Have  you  any  facts  at  all  which  you  can 
communicate  to  the  Commissioners  upon  which  you 
found  that  opinion  ? — No,  I  have  not.  The  voters 
were  brought  down  in  omnibusses  like  cattle  to  a  fair 
pretty  well,  by  the  liberal  party.  That  was  the  first 
election  I  witnessed  in  Gloucester  ;  but  I  certainly 
did  witness  on  that  occasion  things  that  I  was  much 
surprised  to  see. 

16.586.  In  1852  you  believe  there  was  bribery  on 
the  liberal  side  ? — ^Yes. 

16.587.  But  you  cannot  adduce  any  facts  in  support 
of  that  opinion  ? — No ;  I  may  have  heard  several 
things,  but  it  was  the  common  talk.  Mr.  Hope  said 
he  would  not  spend  a  farthing,  and  the  people  told 
him,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  day,  that  if  he  would  allow 
them  to  spend  about  501.  he  would  win  the  election 
m  a  canter.  •  I  almost  think  that  I  myself  heard  it 
Stated  to  him  in  the  committee-room,  but  I  did  not 
interfere  in  the  election.  I  was  a  looker-on  more  than 
anything  else. 

16.588.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  any  persons 
besides  those  whose  names  have  been  mentioned  to  us 
who  received  bribes  in  1857  ? — I  cannot 

16.589.  Neither  on  the  one  side  nor  on  the  other  ? 
—No. 

16.590.  You  had  no  communication  with  Mr.  Whit- 
horn or  with  the  general  managers  of  the  election  ? — 
No  ;  I  was  in  the  committee-rooms  and  they  asked 


me  to  canvass  those  voters  who  I  told  you  I  bribed  in 
1859.  I  am  almost  siu-e  I  asked  those  people  to  go 
to  poll  and  they  went  without  a  shilling  being  paid 
to  them. 

16.591.  That  was  in  1857  ?— In  1857.  I  was 
charged  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  in  1857,  with  having  promised  a  dress  to  a 
woman  named  Charlotte  Hatton.  All  I  can  tell  you 
is  that  it  is  a  gross  falsehood,  and  I  believe  that  that 
case  was  trumped  up  by  a  person  named  Innell  on  pur- 
pose as  an  annoyance  to  me.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  If  you  will  read  her  evidence  and  mine  I  shall 
be  happy  to  answer  any  question  you  may  think  it 
right  to  put  to  me. 

16.592.  At  all  events  you  deny  that  you  offered  a 
dress  to  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Hatton  ? — I  do  most 
certainly.  I  deny  that  I  made  her  any  offer  whatever, 
for  when  she  told  me  that  Mr.  Innell  had  asked  her 
for  her  husband's  vote,  and  that  she  had  said  he  should 
have  it  because  he  had  been  very  kind  to  her  son,  I 
knew  it  was  of  no  use.  Her  son  was  living  with  him. 
She  said  he  had  been  a  vary  kind  man  to  her  son, 
and  that  she  hoped  he  would  continue  to  be  so.  I 
said  most  likely  he  would  if  she  voted  that  way,  for 
I  knew  a  little  of  his  actions  before.  After  that  the 
lad  left  his  employ. 

16.593.  Do  you  know  whether  that 'person,  Mrs. 
Hatton,  was  a  woman  who  had  a  son  in  the  army  ?— ^ 
No  ;  I  never  saw  the  woman  till  that  time.  I  went 
therp  because  a  party  had  asked  me  to  call  on  her. 
She  had  been  left  out  of  the  canvass  list.  Sir  Robert 
Garden  had  never  called  on  her. 

16.594.  Where. did  she  live  ? — Just  opposite  here, 
in  the  Westgafe  Street. 

16.595.  Does  she  hve  there  now  ? — No  ;  I  think 
she  is  living  down  by  the  station,  keeping  an  eating- 
house. 

16.596.  What  was  she  at  that  time  ?— She  kept 
an  eating-house  and  a  beershop. 

16.597.  You  deny  that  you  offered  to  give  her  a 
dress,  and  you  deny  that  yon  made  any  offer  of  any 
sort  to  induce  her  husband  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — Most  certainly  ;  Mr.  Curtis  was  with  me 
at  the  time. 

16.598.  Was  Mr.  Curtis  with  you  before  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — He  was  with 
me  at  the  interview  in  which  this  woman  swore  I 
promised  her  the  dress  ;  there  were  three  or  foui* 
parties  down  that  street  who  had  not  been  canvassed, 
and  Mr.  Taynton  asked  me  to  go  to  them.  This 
woman  kept  a  small  shop  ;  I  never  spoke  to  her 
before,  and  have  not  spoken  to  her  since.  Mr. 
Curtis  went  with  me.  When  she  told  me  she  was 
under  an  obligation  to  Mr.  Innell,  I  knew  what 
would  happen.  I  sud  to  her  afterwards,  "  Have  you . 
altered  your  opinion  ?"  She  said,  "No."  I  said, 
"  All  I  can  tell  you  is,  that  Sir  Robert  Garden  will 
be  returned  without  your,  assistance."    I  was  quite 

.aatisfled  how  be  would  vote  after  what  she  had  told 
me. 
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William  Pahkee  called,  and  further  examined. 


W.  Parker. 


16.599.  {Mr,  Vaughan.)  How  much  money  did 
you  receive  altogether  at  the  election  in  1857  ? — 
15/.  of  Mr.  Whithorn,  and  5/.  or  6/.  of  Mr.  Ward  ;  I 
am  not  certain  whether  it  waa  5/.  or  6/. 

16.600.  Did  you  not  receive  anything  else  ? — ^No, 
only  the  15/.  from  Mr.  Whithorn. 

16.601.  Did  you  not  receive  some  other  money 
besides  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  I  did.  I  could 
not  swear  that  I  did  not,  but  I  do  not  remember  it. 

16.602.  Did  you  receive  any  money  for  your 
expenses  ? — Of  Mr.  Lovegrove  I  think  I  received  3/. 

16.603.  For  your  expenses  ? — I  think  it  was. 

16.604.  Was  that  from  Mr.  Whithorn  ?— No,  from 
Mr.  Lovegrove  I  think  ;  it  is  so  long  ago  that  I  can- 
not remember  it,  but  I  will  tell  you  as  near  as  I 
possibly  can.- 

16.605.  Who  did  you  bribe  with  that  money  ? — A 
man  of  the  name  of  George  Bagley  of  Oxford  Street, 
a  glove  maker. 

16.606.  How  much  did  you  give  Bagley  ? — £1  5s. 

16.607.  For  his  vote  for  Garden  ? — For  his  vote 
for  Garden. 

16.608.  Who  is  the  next  ? — I  gave  John  Holder  of 
Eastgate  Street  3/. 

16.609.  For  his  vote  for  Garden  ?— Yes. 

16.610.  Who  is  the  next  ?— Joseph  Lodge. 

16.611.  Is  he  a  freeman  ? — A  householder;  I  do 
not  know  where  he  lives.     3/. 

16.612.  Do  you  know  where  he  lived  in  1857  ? — 
No,  I  do  no^  . 

16.613.  Do  you  in6w  in  what  parish  he  lived 
then  ? — I  do  not. 

16.614.  And  that  was  for  his  vote  for  Garden  ? — 
Tes. 

16.615.  Now  the  next? — I  gave  11/."  for  three 
votes,  George  Bowers,  Thomas  Bowers,  and  John 
Evans ;  3/.  10».  to  Thomas  Bowers,  4/.  to  George 
Bowers,  and  3/.  104.  to  John  Evans. 

16.616.  Is  that  the  George  Bowers  who  lives  in 
Water  Street  ?— Yes. 

16.617.  Is  Thomas  Bowers  his  brother  ? — Yes. 

16.618.  And  John  Evans,  what  is  he? — An  ac- 
quaintance of  theirs. 

16.619.  Where  did  John  Evans  live  ? — In  Barton 
Street,  St.  Mary's  Parish. 

16.620.  Now  the  next  ? — Frederick  Bowers  of 
Bull  Lane,  a  freeman. 

16.621.  How  much  ?—£!  lOs.  I  gave  Thomas 
Miles  lOs.  for  bringing  him. 

16.622.  For  bringing  whom  ? — Frederick  Bowers. 

16.623.  Did  you  give  Thomas  Miles  of  Stonehouse 
10*.  for  bringing  Frederick  Bowers  ? — ^Yes ;  he  was 
living  in  Gloucester  then. 

16.624.  Was  he  employed  at  the  Midland  Railway 
at  that  time  ? — No  ;  he  was  going  to  be  a  butcher  or 
dealer,  or  something  of  that  kind  then. 


16.625.  Where  was  he  living  in  1857  ?— I  think  he    !«  Oct.  I859. 
was  living  in  Harlow  Terrace.  — — — . 

16.626.  Was  the  money  which  you  paid  to  George 
Bowers,  Thomas  Bowers,  John  Evans,  and  Frederick 
Bowers,  paid  to  them  for  their  votes  ? — For  their  votes. 
-    16,627.  For  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— Yes. 

16.628.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  That  did  not  leave  you 
much  for  treating  ? — No,  it  did  not. 

16.629.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  know  of  any  other 
persons  who  were  bribed  r — ^No,  not  at  present. 

16,690.  Not  on  either  side  ? — Not  on  either  side  ; 
but  if  I  can  find  out  any  I  will  let  you  know.  ' 

16.631.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  recollect  hear- 
ing from  any  of  the  voters  you  canvassed  that  they 
bad  either  received  or  had  been  oflered  money  by  the 
other  side  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  did  ;  I  do  not 
recollect  it. 

16.632.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  canvass  during 
the  early  part  of  the  election  in  1857  ? — ^No,  not  the 
early  part. 

16.633.  You  only  began  to  canvass  when  it  was 
necessary  to  distribute  money,  perhaps  ? — I  did  not 
know  there  was  any  money  to  be  put  out  and  spent 
before  the  morning  of  the  polling. 

16.634.  But  you  had  canvassed  before  then  ? — I 
had. 

16.635.  Did  you  understand  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  spend  money  in  the  purchase  of  votes  ? 
— ^No,  I  did  not ;  I  understood  that  Sir  Robert 
Garden  was  ahead  on  the  canvass. 

16.636.  Then  the  nature  of  your  canvass  was  not 
such  as  to  induce  you  to  think  it  would  be  necessary 
to  resort  to  bribery  to  ensure  the  return  of  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — ^No. 

16.637.  I  suppose  you  were  very  much  astonished 
when  you  had  a  sum  of  money  given  to  you  to  dis- 
tribute to  people  for  their  votes  ? — I  had  not  a  sum 
given  to  me  at  once ;  I  had  it  in  21.  or  3/.  or  4/. 
at  once. 

16.638.  You  did  not  get  the  whole  15/.  that  you 
received  from  Mr.  Whithorn  at  once  ? — No,  I  did 
not  have  it  all  at  once. 

16.639.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  But  you  received  it  all 
on  the  same  day,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

16.640.  (Mr.  Welford.)  You  went  to  Mr.  Whit- 
horn and  told  him  that  you  had  a  voter  who  wanted 
so  much  money  ? — Yes. 

16.641.  And  he  gave  you  the  money  ? — Yes,  he 
gave  me  the  money. 

16.642.  Did  you  give  him  the  names  of  the  voters?        ^ 
— I  could  not  swear  whether  I  did  or  not. 

16.643.  You  said  you  had  got  a  voter  who  wanted 
so  much  money  for  his  vote  ? — ^Yes. 

16.644.  And  he  gave  you  the  money  ? — Yes. 

16.645.  And  then  you  went  and  gave  it  to  the 
voter  ? — Yes. 


Georqe  Boweks  called  and  further  examined. 


O.  Burner*. 


16.646.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  live  in  Water 
Lane  in  1857  ?— In  Water  Street. 

16.647.  You  received  4/.  from  William  Parker  ? — 
I  did. 

16.648.  Was  that  paid  to  you  for  your  vote  for 
Garden  ? — He  said  he  would  pay  me  for  my  day's 
work  if  I  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden,  and  he 
gave  me  4/. 

16.649.  And  you  considered  that  to  be  given  to 
you  for  your  vote  ? — Yes. 

1 6.650.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  any  other 
person? — ^No. 

16.651.  Not  for  any  purpose  ? — ^No. 

16.652.  Did  you  give  any  bribe  to  any  p»>rson  ?— No. 

16.653.  Did  you  receive  from  Parker  any  money 
to  distribute  among  other  electors  ? — Parker  put  the 
other  men's  money  on  the  table,  and  I  picked  it  up 
and  gaveit  to  them.    We  were  all  together. 

16.654.  You  took  the  money  up  and  gave  it  to  the 


others  ? — ^Yes,  I  took  it  off  the  table  and  gave  it  to 
them. 

16.655.  You  gave  to  Thomas  Bowers  3/.  10*.  ? — 
Yes,  3/.  10*. 

16.656.  To  John  Evans  3/.  10».  ?— Yes. 

16.657.  And  to  Frederick  Bowers  ? — I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  him. 

16.658.  Only  the  three  ?— Only  the  three. 

16.659.  That  money,  3/.  10».,  to  Thomas  Bowers, 
and  3/.  10*.  to  John  Evans  was  paid  by  you  to  them 
for  their  votes,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

16.660.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  canvass- 
ing at  the  election  in  1857  f — ^No,  I  kept  to  my  work 
up  to  the  polling  day,  1  did  not  leave  my  work  at  all. 

16.661.  You  did  not  take  the  same  part  in  1857 
that  you  took  in  1859  ?— No. 

16.662.  You  had  not  a  party  of  people  at  your 
house  in  1857  ? — No ;  there  was  no  treating  at  all 
on  my  part. 
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16.663.  All  jaa  had  to  do  with  the  election  was 
receiving  4/.  yourself  and  3/.  10«.  for  your  brother, 
and  3/.  10*.  for  John  Evans  ?— That  is  all  I  had  to 
do  with  it,  more  than  that  I  went  down  to  the  other 
committee -room,  and  they  told  me  they  had  no 
money  to  give  ;  and  then,  going  n^  the  street,  I  met 
Mr.  Parker,  and  we  agreed  on  this  job. 

16.664.  {Mr.  fFel/ord.)  You  first  of  all  made  an 
offer  to  the  yellow  party  ? — Yes,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Brewer  Monk. 

16.665.  When  was  it  that  you  made  them  an  offer  ? 

We  went  down  to  the  yellow  committee-room,  all 

three  of  us. 

16.666.  Was  that  in  1857  ?— Yes. 

16.667.  That  was  before  you  received  the  money 
you  have  told  us  of? — Yes. 

16.668.  You  went  down  to  the  yellow  committee- 
room  for  the  purpose  of  getting  some  money  for  your 
votes,  if  there  was  any  money  going  f — Yes. 

16.669.  Who  did  you  see  at  the  yellow  committee- 
room  ? — Thomas  Brewer  Monk. 

16.670.  Did  you  find  out  from  Thomas  Brewer  Monk 
that  there  was  no  money  to  be  had  on  the  yellow 
side  ? — ^Yes,  he  told  me  he  did  not  believe  there  would 
be  any  money  spent,  and  that  he  had  not  got  any 
chance  of  getting  any,,and  he  did  not  think  he  should 
be  able  to  do  anything  for  us. 

16.671.  What  time  in  the  day  was  that  ? — I  think 
it  was  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock. 

16.672.  On  the  morning  of  the  polling  ? — On  the 
morning  of  the  polling. 

16.673.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  When  you  found  out  that 
there  was  no  money  to  be  had.  you  left  the  committee- 
room,  did  you  ? — We  all  three  of  us  went  up  the  street 
together  then. 

16.674.  As  you  were  going  up  the  street  you  met 
Mr.  William  Parker? — We  saw  him  in  Northgate 
Street.  I  think  it  was  Northgate  Street ;  we  saw 
him  in  the  street,  however, 

16.675.  Did  you  tell  him  what  you  had  been  to 
the  yellow  committee-room  for  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
I  mentioned  that  to  him  at  all ;  he  asked  me  which 
way  I  was  going  to  vote,  and  I  said  I  had  not  made 
up  my  mind  particularly. 

16.676.  You  were  all  together  at  that  time  I  sup- 
pose ? — He  called  me  aside  to  speak  to  me. 

16.677.  W^hen  you  said  you  had  not  made  up  your 
mind,  what  did  he  say  ? — He  asked  me  if  the  others 
had,  and  I  said.  No.  none  of  us  had. 

16.678.  Did  he  induce  you  to  make  up  your  minds 
by  offering  you  some  money  ? — He  said  "  If  you  have 
a  mind  to  make  up  your  minds  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden  I  can  get  you  some  money ;"  and  I  asked  him 
what  he  was  going  to  stand. 

16.679.  Did  he  tell  you  how  much  he  was  going 
to  stand  ? — ^Yes,  he  said  he  would  give  me  Al.,  because 


he  said  I  deserved  10«.  more  than  the  others,  and  he 
would  give  the  others  3/.  10«.  a  piece. 

16.680.  And  you  agreed  to  take  it  ? — ^Yes. 

16.681.  What  time  in  the  day  did  yon  get  joor 
money  ? — ^It  was  very  soon  after  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  we  saw  Parker  ;  we  had  polled  before 
eleven  o'clock. 

16.682.  Between  ten  and  eleven  yon  got  the  money? 
^Yes  ;  he  took  us  down  to  the  blue  conunittee  and 
went  and  fetched  the  money  ;  he  went  upstairs  after 
it,  I  believe. 

16.683.  He  went  to  the  blue  committee  in  Westgate 
Street  ? — Yes,  opposite  the  Shire  HalL 

16.684.  And  then  went  upstairs  and  got  the  m<uiey? 
— ^Yes. 

16.685.  Did  yon  go  to  the  blue  committee-room 
yourself? — I  went  in  with  him,  but  I  did  not  see  who 
he  had  the  money  from. 

16.686.  You  went  into  the  blue  committee-room 
yourself? — Yes. 

16.687.  Who  were  in  the  room? — I  saw  several 
voters  in  there,  but  I  never  asked  their  business. 
Parker  said  "  I  will  go  and  get  your  money ;"  and  he 
went  and  got  it  and  saw  it  was  all  right,  and  went  to 
the  Barley  Mow  and  paid  ns. 

16.688.  He  went  upstairs  into  the  committee-room? 
—Yes ;  and  when  he  came  down  we  went  to  the 
Barley  Mow,  and  there  he  gave  us  the  money  in  the 
parlour.  He  put  it  on  the  table,  and  I  took  it  up, 
and  took  4/.  myself,  and  gave  3/.  10».  to  each  of  the 
other  two. 

16.689.  When  you  went  to  the  comihittee-room 
did  you  go  upstairs? — ^No>  I  went  into  the  front 
room. 

16.690.  Wore  the  windows  closed  ? — ^The  shutters 
were  up  and  the  doors  were  open. 

16.691.  You  did  not  go  into  the  room  upstairs  ?— 
No;  I  did  not  go  into  any  other  part  but  the  front 
room.  The  shutters  were  up  ;  it  was  not  what  yoa 
would  call  a  dark  room. 

16.692.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  voted  on  the  liberal 
side  in  1859? — Yes,  because  we  had  a  party  at  our 
house. 

16.693.  Which  party  do  you  belong  to  ? — ^I  am 
more  of  a  liberal  generally. 

16.694.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Which  way  did  you  votb 
at  the  election  before  1857  ? — For  Berkeley. 

16.695.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  prefer  voting  on 
the  side  that  will  pay  you  ? — 1  get  my  living  by  my 
labour,  and  if  anybody  offers  me  a  few  pounds  I 
think  there  is  no  harm  in  my  taking  it. 

16.696.  Do  you  know  you  are  liable  to  be  pro- 
secuted and  punished  for  taking  a  bribe  ? — No,  I  was 
not  aware  of  it. 

16.697.  You  were  paid  by  Mr.  Jacobs  in  1859  ; 
did  you  see  him  in  1857?— No  ;  I  do  not  think  he 
was  electioneering  about  here  at  that  time. 


C.  F.  /nMff. 


Cbables  Fbedebice  iNNELt  Called  and  further  examined. 


16,698.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  We  understand  you  wish 
to  contradict  some  evidence  that  has  been  given  here 
to-day  ? — With  reference  to  a  statement  which  has 
been  made  to-day  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  that  I  trumped  up 
a  charge  against  him  with  respect  to  a  person  named 


Hatton,  I  beg  distinctly  to  say  that  Iknewnothingof  the 
case  except  by  hearsay,  and  that  I  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  it  either  directly  or  indirectly  ;  and  I 
did  not  know  the  particulars  of  the  case  until  I  heard 
them  in  the  Conunittee  of  the  House  of  Conunons. 


F.  S.:wtr». 


Fbederick  Bowers  sworn  and  examined. 


16.699.  {Mr.  Vatighan.)  Where  did  you  live  in  the 
year  1 857  ? — In  Sherborne  Street,  where  I  do  now. 

16.700.  What  are  you  ? — ^A  cordwainer. 

16.701.  You  received  11.  10«.,  did  you  not,  in 
1867  ? — Two  sovereigns,  in  sovereigns. 

16.702.  Who  did  you  receive  it  from  ?— William 
Parker. 

1^,703.  For  your  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — 
Yes. 

16,704.  Did  you  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  in 
1859?— No. 


16.705.  You  did  not  vote  at  all  in  1859,  did  you  ? 
—Yes. 

16.706.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1859  ?— Price  and 
Monk. 

16.707.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  in 
1859  ? — ;£7  for  my  vote  and  labour. 

16.708.  You  received  for  your  vote  and  labour 
11.  ?— Yes. 

16.709.  Who  did  you  receive  that  from  ?— James 
Orpin. 

16.710.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  your  vote    and 
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labour? — Banning  about  after    voters  and    seeing 
where  they  were,  and  assisting  in  the  house. 

16.711.  Running  about  seeing  where  the  voters 
were  ? — Yes,  and  assisting  in  the  work  in  the  house. 

16.712.  What  house  ?— The  White  Lion. 

16.713.  What  did  you  do  in  the  house  ;  were  you 
a  waiter  there  ? — Sometimes  I  was  a  waiter. 

16.714.  I  suppose  you  received  that  money  for  your 
vote  ? — Yes. 

16.715.  Were  you  employed  at  all  to  offer  any 
money  to  any  other  voter  ? — No. 

16.716.  Is  that  71.  the  whole  sum  you  received 
during  the  whole  of  that  election  ?— Yes. 

16.717.  How  had  you  voted  at  the  previous 
election  ? — For  Thomas  Hope  and  Berkeley,  I  believe. 

16.718.  You  split  your  vote  then  ? — ^Yes. 

16.7 19.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  persons  who  were 
bribed  in  1857  ?— No. 

16.720.  Are  you  a  brother  of  George  Bowers  ?— 
No. 

16.721.  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — Yes. 

16.722.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  In  1853,  if  Mr.  Hope 
and  Captain  Berkeley  had  been  candidates,  should 
you  have  voted  for  them  ?— I  think  I  should  have 
given  t>ne  for  Hope  and  one  for  Berkeley. 


16.723.  Did  you  vote  in  1853  when  there  wereonlr 
two  candidates  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was  any  poU 
then. 

16.724.  Did  you  get  paid  at  those  elections  ? — ^No. 

16.725.  By  neither  party  ?— No. 

16.726.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Thomas  Miles  ?_Yes. 

^  16,727.  Did  he  take  you  up  to  the  poll  in  185T?— 
No.  I  went  with  him  to  the  Fleece,  and  he  asked 
me  if  I  had  been  to  poll,  and  I  told  him  I  had  not ; 
and  he  wanted  to  know  the  reason,  and  I  told  him  I 
was  waiting  for  my  brother. 

16.728.  Was  that  all  that  passed  ?— He  asked  me 
to  come  in  and  have  some  beer,  and  I  went  into  the 
Fleece,  and  he  called  for  a  quarO  of  ale,  and  during 
the  time  we  were  there  Mr.  Parker  came  in. 

16.729.  Did  Miles  go  with  you  to  the  poll  ?— No. 

16.730.  Did  Miles  go  with  you  to  Mr.  Parker  ?— 
Yes. 

16.731.  Did  you  know  that  Miles  bad  10«.  for 
taking  care  of  you  ? — He  told  me  that  he  should 
have  it. 

16.732.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Had  you  the  money  before 
or  after  you  went  to  the  poll  ? — We  had  it  after  we 
went  with  Mr,  Parker  to  the  committee-room. 


F.Bmoen. 
13  Qet  18S». 


Henby  Rea  sworn  and  examined. 


H.Bta. 


16.733.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Wliat  are  you  ?  —  An 
attorney's  clerk. 

16.734.  Where  do  you  live  ? — At  Dockham,  near 
St.  Mary's  Square. 

16.735.  You  were  employed,  were  you  not,  at  the 
last  election  in  1859  ? — I  was. 

16.736.  On  the  part  of  Sb  Robert  Garden  ?— I 
was. 

16.737.  Did  you  canvass  for  him  ? — ^I  did. 

16.738.  In  the  city  ?— Only  in  the  city. 

16.739.  What  money  did  you  receive  ?  —  None 
whatever. 

16.740.  No  money  at  all  ? — ^None  whatever. 

16.741.  In  1859  ?— In  1859. 

16.742.  Did  you  receive  no  money  for  yourself  or 
for  any  other  person  ? — None  whatever. 

16.743.  Do  you  say  that  whatever  services  you 
rendered  have  been  unpaid  ?— Yes. 

16.744.  Your  services  were  entirely  free  and  inde- 
pendent ? — They  are  unpaid  still. 

16.745.  Have  you  any  claim  in  respect  of  them  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  have  sent  in  my  bill  for  ten  guineas,  but  I 
have  not  been  paid  yet. 

16.746.  What  services  did  you  render,  for  which 
you  sent  in  that  bill  ? — Twenty-one  days'  service,  at 
lOf.  a  day. 

16.747.  As  a  canvasser  ? — Yes. 

16.748.  Are  you  a  voter  ? — I  am. 

16.749.  A  householder  or  a  freeman  ? — A  freeman. 

16.750.  Did  you  offer  any  money  to  any  voter  ? — 
No,  I  did  not. 

16.751.  Did  you  hold  out  any  inducement  to  any 
voter  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — Gertainly  not. 

16.752.  Do  you  know  of  any  persons  to  whom 
bribes  were  offered  on  your  side  at  the  last  election  ? 
—I  do  ;  one. 

16.753.  Who  is  that  ?— Alfred  Allen ;  in  fact  I 
took  him  up  to  the  committee-room  to  receive  the 
bribe,  and  he  received  it  in  my  presence. 

16.754.  Was  that  in  1859  ?— Yes,  at  the  last  elec- 
tion. 

16.755.  Where  does  he  live  ? — In  Saint  Mary's 
Square. 

16.756.  What  is  he ;  is  he  a  freeman  or  a  house- 
holder ? — He  is  a  cordwainer. 

16.757.  Is  he  a  freeman  or  a  householder? — A 
householder. 

16.758.  Where  did  you  take  him  ? — I  took  him  up 
to  the  committee-room. 

16.759.  To  Mr.  Whithorn  ?— Yes. 

16.760.  How  much  was  paid  to  him  ? — £10. 

16.761.  That  was  10/.  for  his  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ?— Yes, 


16.762.  Did  you  take  up  any  other  persons  in  1859 
or  were  you  instrumental  in  obtaining  money  for  any 
other  voter  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

16.763.  Not  in  1859  ?— Not  in  1859  ;  not  any  one 
that  received  money  by  way  of  bribe.  I  took  up 
several  to  vote  without  that. 

16.764.  Were  you  instrumental  in  obtaining  any 
money  for  any  other  voter  ? — ^None  whatever. 

16.765.  In  1857,  did  you  give  any  money  to  any 
voters  ? — I  did  not.  In  fact  I  never  was  authorized 
to  do  so. 

16.766.  Were  you  employed  in  the  same  way  in 
1857  as  you  were  in  1859  ? — ^Not  exactly  ;  at  that 
time  I  was  .clerk  iu  the  committee. 

16.767.  Ill  1857  ?— Yes  ;  in  point  of  fact,  I  was 
appointed  clerk  this  last  time,  only  I  am  subject  to 
the  rheumatics  and  I  could  not  attend  to  it,  and 
took  the  other  part. 

17.768.  In  1857  you  were  clerk  to  the  committee  ? 
— I  was. 

16.769.  The  committee  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— I 
was.  • 

16.770.  Can  you  tell  us  of  any  cases  of  bribery  that 
are  within  your  knowledge  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert 
Garden  in  that  election  ? — I  cannot.  The  only  thing 
I  ever  witnessed  was  on  the  last  occasion,  and  that  was 
Allen,  and  I  have  had  a  vote  now  for  twenly-nine 
years. 

16.771.  The  services  that  you  rendered  on  that 
occasion  were  confined  to  the  committee-room  were 
they  ? — They  were. 

16.772.  Were  you  a  witness  in  London  before  the 
committee  ? — I  was. 

16.773.  With  reference  to  the  election  of  1857  ? 

Yes ;  I  went  up  there  to  contradict  a  statement  made 
by  a  party. 

16.774.  Who  was  the  statement  made  by  ? — ^A  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Hyett — Lewis  Hyett. 

16.775.  You  went  up  to  contradict  that  statement  ? 
—I  did. 

16.776.  Did  you  go  up  to  contradict  that  statement 
with  Grimmett  and  George  Harris  ? — ^They  were  in 
London,  but  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  statement 
I  had  to  contradict. 

16.777.  They  were  not  there  to  contradict  the 
statement  which  you  went  to  contradict  ? — Gertainly 
not. 

16.778.  Tliere  was  a  statement  made  by  Lewis 
Hyett  before  the  committee  in  1857  ? — Yes. 

16.779.  That  statement  you  went  up  to  contradict  ? 
Yes. 

16.780.  Grimmett  and  Harris  went  up  to  contradict 
other  statements  ? — I  believe  so. 

3B  3 
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.ILBia:  16,781.  Was  the  statement  made  bj  Lewis  Hjett 

a  statement  to  the  efiect  that  jou  had  sought  to  bribe 

78  Oct  l«69.    iiim  7_it  ^ag  go. 

16,782.  That  you  had  ofiered  him  money  ?— That  I 

had  offered  him  3/.,  I  think  he  said,  or  3/.  10«. 

16.783.  That  you  had  offered  or  giyen  him  the 
money  ?— That  I  had  offered  it  to  him. 

16.784.  That  you  had  offered  him  3/.  or  3/.  10».  to 
YOte  for  Sir  Sobert  Garden ;  that  was  the  statement 
that  he  made  ? — Yes. 

16.785.  And  that  statement  you  went  to  contra- 
dict ? — Yes. 

16.786.  Had  you  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting 
the  Three  Cocks  Inn  ? — No  ;  I  had  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  so. 

16.787.  You  know  the  Three  Cocks,  kept  by  Jonah 
Dyer  ? — I  do. 

16.788.  Were  you  not  almost  continually,  almost 
daily,  at  that  house,  both  before  and  after  the  election 
of  1857  ? — ^Not  before  the  election.  I  do  not  think  I 
was  in  the  house  before  the  election,  not  before  the 
polling  day.  I  recoUect  fetching  a  voter  or  two  from 
there  on  the  polling  day  in  1867  ;  but  you  mean,  I 
apprehend,  upon  the  petition  after  the  election.  I 
used  to  go  there  after  the  election. 

16.789.  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  Jonah  Dyer's  house,   the   Three  . 
Cocks,  almost  every  day  during  the  time  the  election 
was  going  on  in  1857  ? — No,  not  during  the  time  that 
the  election  was  going  on. 

16.790.  Not  during  the  canvass  and  not  during  the 
time  the  canvass  was  going  on  previous  to  the  elec- 
tion ? — ^Nb. 

16.791.  You  say  you  were  in  the  habit  of  going 
there  after  the  election  ? — Yes,  after  the  election. 

16.792.  Between  the  election  and  the  petition  ? — 
Yes. 

16.793.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  that 
house  Grimmett  and  George  Harris? — I  have  seen 
them  there  ;  they  used  to  be  there  the  same  as  I  was. 

16.794.  Were  you  not  there  in  their  company 
almost  daily  ? — I  may  have  been  there  every  day 
nearly  ;  but  the  statement  which  Mr.  Dyer  made  just 
now  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  upon  :  if  he  said  that 
he  put  into  his  account  what  I  had  to  drink  he  is 
decidedly  wrong,  because  I  paid  for  everything  I  had 
myself ;  but  Grimmett  and  Harris  had  it  on  account. 

16.795.  You  paid  for  everything  you  had  ? — I  did. 

16.796.  But  Grimmett  and  Harris  did  not  ?— They 
did  not. 

16.797.  If  Jonah  Dyer  has  said  that  what  you  had 


to  drink  is  included  in  the  bill  he  sent  in  to  Mr.  Love- 
grove  that  is  not  true  ? — Certainly  not. 

16.798.  When  you  went  to  Jonah  Dyer's  after  the 
election  were  you  engaged  in  getting  up  a  case  for 
the  petition? — ^It  tantamounted  to  l£at,  by  way  of 
getting  up  evidence. 

16.799.  Was  Grimmett  engaged  in  the  same  way  ? 
— ^I  believe  he  was. 

16.800.  And  George  Harris  ? — And  George  Harris. 

16.801.  You  were  all  engaged  in  getting  up  evi- 
dence ? — ^Yes. 

16.802.  And  yon  all  three  went  to  London  and  gave 
evidence  ? — Yes. 

16.803.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Did  Alfred  Allen  come  to 
you  to  ask  for  money  for  his  vote,  or  did  yon  canvass 
him  ? — The  fact  is  this  :  I  think  it  was  on  tlie  6th  or 
7th  of  April  last,  it  was  about  the  first  day  of  the 
canvass  for  Sir  Robert  Garden,  I  was  going  on  home 
(I  live  round  that  quarter)  and  he  came  across  to  me 
and  asked  me  how  things  were  going  on,  and  what  I 
thought  of  the  election.  I  asked  him  how  he  meant 
to  vote,  and  he  said  he  did  not  know. 

16.804.  Did  you  understand  from  what  he  said, 
and  from  his  manner,  diat  he  wanted  fb  know  what 
money  he  could  have  for  his  vote  ? — I  fancied  so.  I 
told  him  I  would  see  him  another  day.  I  did  not 
see  him  after  that  for  nearly  three  weeks,  though  I 
called  some  three  or  four  times  daily.  Sometimes  I 
would  go  there  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  some- 
times at  half  past  eight,  but  he  was  always  out.  I 
would  then  go  at  eight,  and  I  went  as  early  as  seven 
and  half  past  seven,  and  he  was  always  out,  and  I 
did  not  see  him  till  either  the  Wednesday  or ,  the 
Thursday  before  the  polling.  I  happened  to  see  him, 
and  I  said  "  Allen,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?"  "  Oh," 
he  said,  "  I  do  not  know,"  and  so  on  ;  and,  after  some 
conversation  I  took  him  up  to  Mr.  Whithorn  on  the 
Friday. 

16.805.  On  the  nomination  day  ? — On  the  Friday 
afternoon. 

16.806.  And  there  he  received  10/.  ? — No,  not 
then  ;  I  took  him  to  Mr.  Whithorn. 

16.807.  Did  Mr.  Whithorn  make  the  bargain  with 
him  ? — He  did. 

16.808.  Did  you  afterwards  take  him  np  to  vote  ? 
— The  understanding  was  that  I  was  to  take  him  up 
the  next  morning  to  Mr.  Whithorn,  as  early  as  pos- 
sible after  eight  o'clock ;  which  I  did. 

16.809.  Did  he  vote  first?— No,  he  voted  after 
seeing  him. 

16.810.  Was  there  any  other  voter  that  you  dealt 
with  in  the  same  way  ? — ^No,  none  whatever. 


W.  Tandf. 


WiLLiAU  Tandy  sworn  and  examined. 


16.811.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Do  you  keep  the  Rising 
Sun  ?— Yes. 

16.812.  What  part  did  you  take  in  the  last 
election  ? — No  part  at  all  that  I  know  of. 

16,813  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
Nothing  at  all. 

16.814.  Have  you  any  account  ? — Yes. 

16.815.  Who  did  you  support  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Sir  Robert  Garden. 

16.816.  Have  you  any  account  ? — ^Yes. 

16.817.  What  was  it  for  ?— For  refreshments. 

16.818.  What  is  the  amount  of  it  ?— ^36. 

16.819.  By  whose  directions  did  you  supply  the 
refreshments  ? — Mr.  Whithorn  gave  me  the  orders  to 
order  refreshments. 

16.820.  For  voters  ?— For  voters. 

16.821.  In  the  interest  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — I 
do  not  know  about  the  interest  of  one  or  another. 

16.822.  Was  it  to  be  given  to  any  voters  ? — Why 
no,  he  gave  me  the  orders  ;  it  was  a  fortnight  about ; 
he  gave  me  orders  to  draw  refreshments  for  voters. 

16.823.  Was  it  not  for  voters  in  the  interest  of  Sir 
Robert  Garden  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

16.824.  And  did  he  limit  you  to  any  amount?-*. 
No,  not  at  all. 


16,825.  And  did  you  supply  the  refreshments  to 
voters  ? — ^Yes. 
216,86.  To  the  extent  you  state  ?— Yes. 

16.827.  Did  you  supply  any  refreshments  on  the 
day  of  the  election  ? — Yes,  a  lot  then. 

16.828.  Did  you  canvass  any  voters  yourself  ? — 
No. 

16.829.  Did  you  take  any  voters  up  to  the  poll  ? — 
No. 

16.830.  How  long  was  it  before  the  election  that 
Mr.  Whithorn  gave  you  the  order  ? — I  should  think 
nine  days.     I  should  think  it  was  all  that. 

16.831.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Whithorn  for  leave  to 
open  your  house  in  that  way  to  supply  refreshments  ? 
—Not  at  all. 

16.832.  Did  he  go  to  your  house  ?— No. 

16.833.  Where  was  he  when  he  gave  yon  the 
order  ? — In  his  oflSce. 

16.834.  Then  you  went  to  him  to  his  office  ? — Yes; 
I  deal  with  Mr.  Whithorn,  and  I  went  to  his  office 
and  he  gave  me  the  order  to  draw  something  at  my 
house 

16.835.  Something  for  the  good  of  your  house  ? — 
No,  not  exactly;  but  I  ordered  some  wines  and  brandy. 
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I  hare  dealt  with  Mr.  Whithorn  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  business. 

16.836.  It  was  at  that  time  that  he  gave  you  the 
order  to  furnish  refreshments  to  people  in  the  interest 
of  Sir  Robei-t  Garden  ?— Yes. 

16.837.  And  you  furnished  those  refreshments  to 
the  extent  of  36/.  ?— Yes. 

16.838.  Have  you  been  paid  ? — No. 

16.839.  Have  you  sent  in  your  account  ? — ^Yes. 
16,840.'  Do  you  expect  to  be  paid  ? — Tliat  is  a  thing 

I  do  not  know.     I  have  not  been  paid. 

16.841.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  To  whom  did  you  send 
your  account  ? — ^To  Mr.  Whithorn,  that  gave  me  the 
order. 

16.842.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  vote  for  Sir 
Robert  Garden  ?— I  did. 

16.843.  Had  this  direction  to  furnish  refreshments 
any  influence  on  your  vote? — ^Not  a  bit — not  a  morseL 

16.844.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Have  you  always  been  a 
bl^e  ?T-^9>  I  ^^^  1^0^  filways  been  a  blue. 

16.845.  {Mr.  WeUord.)  How  long  have  you  been  a 
blue  ? — Ever  since  I  looked  out  for  myself. 

16.846.  Were  you  blue  in  the  election  of  1857  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  I  was.     Yes. 

16.847.  You  were  a  blue  then  ? — Yes. 

16.848.  Did  you  furnish  refreshments  to  Sir  Robert 
Garden's  frieuds  then  ? — No.  I  had  all  the  money 
except  at  this  election,  every  halfpenny  of  the  money, 
and  I  would  draw  none  at  all  without  I  had  the 
money. 

16.849.  What  you  supplied  in  1857  you  received 
the  money  for  ? — I  did. 

16.850.  {Mr.  Welford.)  At  the  time  ?— 1  did. 

16.851.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  did  not  get  any 
order  from  Mr.  Whithorn  to  supply  refreshments  in 
1857  ?— I  did  not. 

16.852.  Were  the  Goopeys  at  your  house  ? — Yes. 

16.853.  Did  they  come  in  in  the  morning  ? — ^They 
came  in  hundreds  of  times.  They  use  my  house 
frequently. 

16.854.  Were  they  there  at  the  last  election  on  the 
day  of  the  polling  ? — Yes. 

16.855.  And  also  at  the  election  in  1857  ? — No ; 
they  were  not. 

16.856.  Was  the  refreshment  which  you  supplied  to 
the  Goopeys  at  the  last  election  included  in  the  bill 
you  have  been  telling  us  of? — Yes. 

16.857.  They  did  not  pay  for  themselves? — ^No, 
they  did  not. 

16.858.  You  gave  them  a  good  dinner  I  suppose  ? 


— ^No  ;  I  did  not  give  them  a  bit  of  dinner  nor  a  Ut      W.  TaaJf. 
of  eatables.  — - 

16.859.  Only  drink  ?— No.  l»  Oct  1859. 

16.860.  {Mr.  Fitxgerald.)  You  say  you  have  not 
always  been  a  blue  ? — ^No,  I  have  not. 

16.861.  How  long  is  it  since  you  became  a  blue  ?— 
I  cannot  tell  you. 

16.862.  Who  did  you  vote  .for  when  you  were  on 
the  other  side  when  you  were  yellow? — I  do  not 
know. 

16.863.  Did  the  yellows  ever  open  your  house  for 
you  ? — No. 

16.864.  Had  you  your  house  never  open  before  this 
last  election  ? — No. 

16.865.  Was  not  your  house  opened  by  eithw 
party  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  they  ever  would. 

16.866.  {Mr.  Welford.)  The  yeUows  did  not  do 
anything  for  the  good  of  the  house  ? — ^No  ;  they  did 
not. 

16.867.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Nor  the  blues  either  till 
the  last  election  ? — No,  never. 

16.868.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Supposing  you  had  not 
received  the  order  from  Mr.  Whithorn  to  open  your 
house,  and  supposing  an  order  had  been  given  to  you 
on  the  other  side  how  would  you  have  voted  ? — Not 
at  all. 

16.869.  If  you   had  not  received  an  order  from 
Mr.  Whithorn,  and  had    received  an  order  on   the' 
other  side  you  would  not  have  voted  at  all  ? — ^I  would 
not  have  voted  at  alL 

16.870.  Was  this  bill  of  30/.  incurred  at  your  house 
for  beer  and  spirits  ? — Spirits  and  beer. 

16.871.  And  tobacco  ?— Tobacco  and  wine. 

16.872.  And  your  house  I  suppose  was  pretty 
generally  full  of  voters  during  the  time  of  the  canvass 
before  the  election  ?— Sometimes  it  was  full  and 
sometimes  it  was  empty. 

16.873.  {Mr.  Welford.)  There  were  a  good  many 
there  most  days,  were  there  not  ? — Yes. 

16,873.*  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  say  that  this  order 
which  was  given  to  you  was  no  inducement  to  you  to 
vote  ? — No. 

16.874.  Then  you  do  not  want  our  certificate  ? — 
Not  at  all. 

16.875.  You  do  not  want  our  certificate  presently 
if  you  were  not  bribed  ? — I  am  not  bribed. 

16.876.  You  do  not  want  our  certificate  ? — No. 

16.877.  Suppose  we  think  you  were  bribed  ? — Then 
you  had  better  call  on  me  again  and  hear  what  I  have 
got  to  say. 


James  Williams  sworn  and  examined. 


J.  WiBkm*. 


16.878.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
High  Orchard  Gottage. 

16.879.  You  are  a  voter,  are  you  not  ?  —  No,  I 
never  had  a  vote  in  my  life. 

16.880.  You,  I  believe,  were  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing some  votes  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — Yes. 

16.881.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  any  one? 
^I  received  5/.  from  Thomas  Brewer  Monk. 

16.882.  Was  that  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

16.883.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  any  other 
person  ? — Yes. 

16.884.  From  whom? — I  received  8/.  from  Mr. 
Webb,  of  Westgate  Street. 

16.885.  Who  is  Mr.  Webb  of  Westgate  Street? 
— ^I  believe  he  is  a  pork  butcher. 

16.886.  Did  you  receive  any  other  sums  besides 
those  two  ? — Yes,  I  received  10*.  of  Mr.  Bryon,  of 
the  Berkeley  Arms. 

16.887.  Anything  else  ? — That  is  all. 

16.888.  What  did  you  do  with  the  money  ? — ^I  gave 
8/.  to  Edward  Goopey's  daughter  for  his  vote. 

16.889.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  In  1859  or  1857  ?— In 
185a 

16.890.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  that  for  his  vote  for 
Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes. 

16.891.  Who  was  the  next  person  ?— I  gave  3/.  to 
William  Timothy  Watts. 


16.892.  Where  does  he  live  ?— He  lived  in  St. 
Mary's  Square  when  I  took  him  to  the  poll. 

16.893.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  Edward  Goopey's 
daughter  to  whom  you  gave  the' 8/.  ? — ^Yes. 

16.894.  What  is  her  name  ? — I  believe  her  name  is 
Eliza  Hancock. 

16.895.  Is  she  married  ? — Yes. 

16.896.  Where  does  she  live  ? — At  Twigworth  or 
Longford  ;  I  do  not  know  which  it  is  I  am  sure. 

16.897.  To  Watts  you  gave  3/.  ?— Yes  ;  and  his 
wife  would  not  let  him  go  and  poll  for  that. 

16.898.  You  gave  him  that  for  his  vote  for  Price 
and  Monk  ? — Yes  ;  and  his  wife  would  not  let  him 
poll  for  that,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go  a  little  further. 

16.899.  How  much  further  did  you  go  ? — She  told 
me  she  had  been  offered  20/.  the  night  before,  but  I 
could  not  rise  so  high  as  that. 

16.900.  By  whom  did  she  say  she  had  been  offered 
20/.  ?— By  the  blue  party. 

16.901.  Did  she  mention  any  name  ? — No. 

16.902.  How  high  did  you  go  ? — I  gave  her 
another  1/. 

16.903.  You  gave  it  to  the  wife  ? — ^Yes. 

16.904.  Did  you  then  succeed  in  obtaining  his 
vote  ? — Yes. 

16.905.  To  what  other  persons  did  you  give  any 
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money  ? — To  no  other  persons  except  landlords  and 
landladies. 

16.906.  And  what  you  paid  to  them  you  paid,  I 
suppose,  for  treating  ? — Tes,  I  did. 

16.907.  You  paid  landlords  and  landladies  money 
for  treating  voters  ? — ^No  ;  what  I  spent  was  on  well- 
wishers. 

16.908.  In  treating  generally  ? — Yes. 

16.909.  Were  those  all  the  persons  to  whom  you 
paid  money  in  1859  ? — ^Yes. 

16.910.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  election 
in  1857  ?— Very  little. 

16.911.  Do  you  know  of  any  persons  who  were 
bribed  in  1857  ? — No ;  I  offered  a  little  money  on 
a  bit  of  a  bounce  to  a  man,  and  he  told  me  that  if  I 
would  come  back  in  half  an  hour  he  would  take  my 
offer,  if  he  found  there  was  not  any  more  to  be  got. 

16.912.  Who  was  that  ? — A  man  of  the  name  of 
John  Sholt. 

16.913.  What  did  you  offer  him  ?—£5. 

16.914.  When  was  that  ?— In  1857,  on  the  day  of 
polling. 

16.915.  You  offered  him  51.  to  vote  for  whom  ? — 
For  Mr.  Price  and  Berkeley. 

16.916.  Had  you  got  the  money  to  pay  him  ? — No, 
I  had  not  a  farthing. 

16.917.  How  came  you  to  offer  him  money  ? — 
Because  I  saw  him  parading  the  street,  and  saw  he 
was  in  the  market. 

16.918.  And  so  you  offered  him  51.  without  having 
money  to  pay  him  ? — No,  I  had  not  a  fartiiing. 

16.919.  Had  you  received  instructions  from  any- 
body to  offer  any  money  to  any  person  ? — No. 

15.920.  And  you  haid  received  no  money  for  that 
purpose  ? — No. 

15.921.  Did  you  expect  that  your  offer  would  be 


accepted  ? — He  told  me  that  if  I  would  come  back  in 
half  an  hour,  if  there  was  no  more  being  given,  he 
would  accept  my  offer. 

16.922.  Did  you  go  back  ? — No  ;  it  was  no  use  my 
going  back. 

16.923.  Who  is  John  Sholt  ?— He  is  a  householder, 
not  a  freeman. 

16.924.  Where  does  he  live  ? — I  believe  he  lived 
in  Dockham  at  that  time. 

16.925.  When  you  made  that  offer  t«  John  Sholt, 
did  you  make  it  in  earnest,  or  was  it  a  bit  of  braga- 
docia  ? — It  was  a  little  bit  of  bounce. 

16.926.  Did  you  know  that  any  money  was  being 
paid  by  the  liberal  party  at  that  election  ? — ^No  ;  I 
never  saw  a  farthing  belonging  to  the  liberal  party. 

16.927.  Did  you  hear  that  there  was  any  money 
being  given  by  the  liberal  party  ? — No  }  I  heiu^  there 
was  none. 

16.928.  (Mr.  Welford.)  After  you  made  the  offer 
to  John  Sholt,  did  you  go  to  the  yellow  committee- 
room  to  say  that  you  had  mode  him  such  an  offer  ? — 
No. 

16.929.  Did  you  tell  any  of  the  liberal  party  that 
you  had  mode  that  ofier  ? — I  did,  after  the  election, 
not  at  the  time. 

16.930.  You  did  not  go  and  try  to  get  the  means  of 
redeeming  the  promise  which  you  had  made  to  Sholt  ? 
— I  did  not. 

16.931.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  How  much  did  yon 
receive  from  Brewer  Monk  in  1859  ? — £5. 

16.932.  And  you  gave  William  Timothy  Watts  4/.? 
— Yes. 

16.933.  What  did  you  do  with  the  other  sovereign 
which  you  got  from  Brewer  Monk,  and  the  10#.  from 
the  other  man  ? — 1  spent  it  in  beer,  and  I  could  have 
spent  30«.  more  if  I  had  had  it. 


C.  Bekhtr. 


Charles  Belchrr  sworn  and  examined. 


16.934.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you?  — An 
innkeeper. 

16.935.  What  inn  do  you  keep  ?— The  Pelican. 

16.936.  In  what  street  is  it  ?— Water  Street. 

16.937.  Was  your  house  open  at  the  last  election  ? 
—No,  it  was  not  j  cot  for  electioneering  purposes. 

16.938.  It  was  a  good  deal  frequented,  was  it  not, 
by  voters  and  by  canvassers  at  the  last  election  ? — 
No,  it  was  not. 

16.939.  Was  it  in  1857  ?— There  was  a  lunch  there 
one  day  during  the  canvass  of  Sir  Robert  Garden ; 
that  was  for  the  parties  who  were  canvassing. 

16.940.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  bil  which 
was  contracted  at  your  house  ? — It  was,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  something  imder  5/.,  or  perhaps  a  shilling 
or  two  above. 

16.941.  In  1857  ?— In  1857.  I  will  not  say  that 
the  exact  sum  was  not  5/. 

16,492.  Were  not  voters  brought  to  your  house 
and  treated  ? — ^No,  they  were  not. 

16.943.  No  voters  were  brought  to  your  house 
and  treated  ? — No. 

16.944.  And  that  was  the  total  sum  spent  at  your 
house  in  1857,  was  it  ? — ^Yes  ;  and  that  was  the  only 
party  that  came. 


16.945.  And  was  that  the  same  in  1859  ? — No. 

16.946.  Had  you  no  voters  in  your  house  in  1859? 
— No  voters  whatever. 

16.947.  And  no  bill  ?— And  no  bill. 

16.948.  We  have  heard  your  house  mentioned  very 
frequently  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  ? — ^No  doubt 
you  have.  » 

16.949.  Were  not  a  great  many  canvassers  and 
voters  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  your  house  ? — The 
canvassers  called  there,  but  they  had  nothing  to  eat 
or  drink  there. 

16.950.  Canvassers  came  to  your  house  in  1859, 
but  they  took  nothing  at  all  ? — ^Nothing  whatever, 
not  even  a  glass  of  ale,  to  my  knowledge. 

16.951.  {Mr.  Welford.)  If  they  had  anything  they 
paid  for  it  at  the  time  ? — They  did  so. 

16.952.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  According  to  your  recol- 
lection they  seem  to  have  had  very  little  ? — ^In  truth 
they  had  nothing.  I  do  not  encourage  those  things 
much  ;  I  do  not  like  it. 

16.953.  Your  statement  does  not  at  all  agree  with 
the  accounts  which  have  been  communicated  to  us  ? 
— It  may  not  perhaps;  they  go  upon  supposition  ; 
it  was  not  the  truth,  I  assure  you  ;  if  it  was  I  should 
lell  you  openly. 


Adjourned  to  To-morrow,  10  o'clock. 
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John  Biddle  Hanhan  called  and  further  examined. 


J,  B.  Hanman. 


16.954.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  nnderstand  you  wish 
to  correct  some  part  of  the  evidence  you  gave  yester- 
day ? — Yes  ;  I  made  a  statement  that  I  had  paid  to 
Decimus  Best,  junior,  5/.,  with  a  contingency  attach- 
ing to  it.  I  find  that  the  money  I  gave  him  was  4/. 
instead  of  5L,  and  that  with  that  money  he  was  to 
induce  his  father  to  vote  the  same  as  himself ;  and  I 
believe  the  old  gentleman  did  so,  though  I  never  saw 
him  upon  the  subject. 

16.955.  Ton  stated  that  yon  gave  to  Decimus  Best, 
junior,  51.  for  his  vote  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  said  there  was 
some  condition  attached  to  it,  but  I  could  not  recol- 
lect what  it  was.  I  find  that  the  condition  was,  that 
he  was  to  induce  the  old  man  to  vote,  which  I  believe 


he  did,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  old  man  had  part 
of  the  money. 

16.956.  That  leaves  another  1/.  for  treating  ? — 
Some  of  that  money  was  paid  away  in  small  sums. 
Besides  treating,  there  was  lOs.  I  paid  to  some  man 
on  the  evening  before  for  money  out  of  ptocket  or  for 
expenses  in  coming  to  the  poll  or  something.  Who 
that  man  was  I  do  not  know  ;  but  there  were  two  or 
three  scores  at  public-houses  which  I  paid,  and  which 
I  had  run  up  myself  and  others  too. 

16.957.  Those  scores  which  you  say  you  ran  up  at 
public-houses  for  treating,  I  understand  you  to  say 
you  cannot  give  us  any  account  of  ? — ^No,  I  cannot ; 
I  have  forgotten  all  about  it. 


Henry  Ke.ui  Whithorx  called  and  further  examined. 


16,958.  (Mr.  Vavghan.)  You  wish  to  make  some 
correction,  I  understand,  of  your  evidence? — Yes  ;  I 
find  that  in  the  list  I  handed  in  to  you  of  persons  to 
whom  money  was  given,  I  put  down  the  name  of 
Charles  Oakey  as  having  received  3/.  ;  it  should 


have  been  21.  ;  it  was  my  mistake  in  copying.  You 
will  find  also  that  by  mistake  the  name  of  James 
Williams  is  inserted  twice. 

16,959.  You  are  referring  now  to  the  statement 
you  made  the  day  before  yesterday  ? — ^Yes. 


H.  K.  Vfhit- 
hem. 


Jonx  Michael  Bdtt  called  and  further  examined. 


J.  M.  Butt. 


16.960.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  received,  I  believe, 
some  money  at  the  election  in  1857  ? — ^I  received 
none  ;  I  paid  some  money. 

16.961.  Did  you  receive  none  from  Mr.  Whithorn? 
— After  the  election  was  over  I  received  some  money 
from  him  that  I  had  lent  him  during  the  election. 

16.962.  How  much  did  yon  lend  him  during  the 
election  ? — 100/.  on  the  election  day. 

16.963.  I  suppose  you  knew  at  the  time  you  lent  it 
that  that  money  was  to  be  expended  in  bribery  ? — I 
suspected  so. 

16.964.  How  soon  after  the  election  was  it  tKat 
you  received  that,  money  back  ? —  Not  long  after  the 
election,  but  I  cannot  give  you  the  precise  date  at 
present. 

16.965.  What  money  did  you  yourself  pay  away  in 
bribery  at  that  election  ? — ^Not  any. 

16.966.  None  at  all  ?— None  at  all. 


16.967.  Do  you  know  of  any  persons  who  were 
bribed  at  that  election  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden? 
— No,  I  do  not. 

16.968.  Did  not  Mr.  Whithorn  communicate  to 
you  the  names  of  any  persons  for  whom  he  wanted 
that  money  ? — No,  not  one  of  them. 

16.969.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  persons 
who  were  bribed  by  the  other  side  ? — ^I  do  not. 

16.970.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  canvass  ? — 
I  did. 

16.971.  How  long  before  the  election  was  it  that 
you  became  aware  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  bribery  ? — I  never  heard  of  it. 

16.972.  Was  the  application  that  was  made  to  you 
by  Mr.  Whithorn  for  the  advance  of  100/.  the  first 
intimation  you  received  that  bribery  would  be  re- 
sorted to  by  the  supporters  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — 
It  was. 


Robert  Wilton  called  and  further  examined. 


R.  Wilton. 


16.973.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  were  the  election 
agent  of  Sir  Maurice  IJerkelev  down  to  the  last  elec- 
tion ? — I  was  his  agent  in  1857. 

16.974.  And  at  the  previous  election  ? — In  1852, 
1853.  and  1857. 

16.975.  With  regard  to  the  election  of  1857  does 
the  return  which  you  made  to  the  election  auditor 
sliew  the  amount  of  money  disbursed  on  account  of 
Sir  Maurice  Berkeley's  election  ? — No,  it  does  not. 

16.976.  Have  you  to  add  anything  to  that  state- 
ment ? — I  have. 

16.977.  How  much  have  you  to  add  ' — ^Perhaps 
the  more  convenient  course  will  be  for  me  to  go 
through-  the  itemH.  The  total  amount  came  to 
395/.  16».  4d.  The  auditor's  account  was  239/.  2«.  1  Id. 
The  real  expenses  were  395/.  16«.  4d. 

16.978.  (Mr.  Wclford.)  Is  that  over  and  above  the 
auditor's  account  ? — No  ;  that  is  including  the  audi- 
tor's account. 

16.979.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  the  additional 
items  ? — ^There  are  very  few  ;  perhaiSs  I  had  better 
go  through  them.  On  the  11th  of  March  there  was 
a  small  payment  of  7«.  Qd.  for  three  registers  ;  postage 
stamps  4/.  Cash  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Jordan,  clerk  to 
the  committee-room  (I  may  call  him  the  accountant 
for  all  the  purposes  of  the  election),  10/.  ;  a  payment 
for  "  Cox  on  Elections,"  12«.  On  the  25th  of  March 
paid  Under-Sheriff,  for  deposit,  25/.  Theatre  tickets, 
2L  ;  (hat  sum,  I  believe,  was  contributed  by  all  three 


candidates.  The  proprietor  of  the  theatre,  after  the 
contest,  applied  to  the  three  candidates  to  patronize 
him,  which  they  did.  On  the  Slst  of  March,  I  paid 
Mr.  Jordan  a  further  sum  of  50/. ;  on  the  4th  of  April 
I  paid  him  a  further  sum  of  20/,  ;  on  the  18th  I  paid 
him  a  further  sura  of  100/. ;  on  the  6th  of  May,  a 
further  sum  of  60/. :  and  on  the  8th  of  Juno  a  further 
sum  of  5/.  3<.  ^d.,  making  a  total  of  277/.  3«.  l<f.  I 
afterwards  received  from  Mr.  Jordan  10/.,  to  balance 
the  account  of  his  expenditure  of  thofc  sums,  which 
reduces  the  amount  to  267/.  3«.  1</.,  spent  prior  to  the 
audit. 

16.980.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Was  that  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion ? — ^Prior  to  the  election  ;  prior  to  the  auditor's 
account.  Then  after  the  election  I  paid  the  following 
sums  : — On  the  26th  of  August  I  paid  a  Mr.  William 
Lea  a  claim  which  he  had  made  upon  Sir  Maurice 
Berkeley,  for  arrears  due  to  him  on  a  former  election, 
for  services,  a  sum  of  five  guineas. 

16.981.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Who  is  Mr.  Lea?— A 
person  living  in  Alvin  Street,  a  voter,  a  man  who  has 
taken  a  great  interest  in  politics  ;  ho  keeps  a  small 
general  shop.  On  the  28th  of  Augu.«t  I  paid  Mr. 
Benjamin  Jordan,  for  his  trouble  in  making  up  the 
election  accounts  for  the  auditor,  a  sum  of  5/.  He 
brought  me  claims  which  had  been  sent  in  to  Price 
and  Berkeley,  amounting  to  44/.  3».  6d.,  and  I  paid 
him  22/.  Is.  9d.,  a  moiety  of  that  Hum.  I  paid  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Cluistopher,  a  clerk,  for  ser- 
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vices  which  he  said  he  had  rendered,  9*.  6d.  On  the 
14th  of  September,  Mr.  Ellis  applied  to  me  for  a 
moioty  of  167/.  lOf.,  being  the  amount  of  claims 
made  upon  Mr.  Price  and  upon  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley, 
and  I  gave  him  my  check  for  83 A  I5s.  On  the  8th 
of  October,  Mr.  John  Chadboum  having  been  an 
active  person  in  the  election,  made  a  claim  for  sums 
expended  to  the  amount  of  121.  2s.,  and  I  paid  him 
that  sum  ;  that  makes  a  total  of  128/.  L3s.  Sd.  paid 
after  the  election,  and  that  sum,  added  to  the  sums  paid 
prior  to  the  election,  makes  3951.  16t.  4d.,  the  total 
expense. 

16.982.  Does  that  sum  of  395/.  16«.  4d.  compre- 
hend the  items  which  are  charged  in  the  account 
rendered  to  the  election  auditor  ? — Certainly  ;  it 
comprises  everything. 

16.983.  At  that  election,  I  suppose,  the  gross 
expenses  of  Mr.  Price  and  Admiral  Berkeley  were 
divided  and  shared  ill  equal  proportions  ? — ^They 
were. 

16.984.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  of  the 
expenses  of  which  you  have  just  now  given  a  state-  - 
ment  were  incurred  in  an  illegal  manner,  or  for 
bribery,  or  for  the  purchase  of  votes  ? — Certainly 
not ;  I  am  not  aware  of  it  in  any  shape  whatever^ 

16.985.  Do  you  believe  that  any  corrupt  practices 
existed  at  the  election  in  1857  on  the  part  of  the 
liberal  candidates  ? — ^My  only  suspicion  arises  from 
that  payment  of  83/.  1 5s. 

16.986.  Paid  to  Mr.  Ellis  ?— Yes  ;  the  claim  is 
for  167/.  10s.  That  claim  came  in  late,  and  I  took 
down  the  names  of  the  individuals  who  made  the 
claims  amounting  to  that  sum,  and  I  did  not  know  for 
what  purpose  the  money  was  expended  ;  but  I  had  a 
suspicion  certainly,  the  claim  coming  so  late,  and 
taking  it  altogether,  that  it  might  have  been  applied, 
perhaps,  to  illegal  purposes ;  that  was  merely  a  sus- 
picion i  I  had  not,  nor  have  I  now,  the  least  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  I  should  do  them  wrong  if  I  were  to 
say  anything  more  than  I  have  said. 

16.987.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  the 
claimants? — ^Yes  ;  I  took  them  down  at  the  time  ; 
one  was  a  claim  made  by  a  Mr.  Richard  Potter,  for 
94/.  10«. 

16.988.  What  Mr.  Potter  was  that  ?— He  is  a 
timber  merchant 

16.989.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Does  the  nature  of  the 
claim  appear  ? — No  ;  I  asked  him  what  it  was,  and 
put  it  in  pencil,  just  as  it  is  here  (referring  to  a  paper) ; 
I  put  it  down  without  a  word.  The  other  was  Mr. 
Chadbourn  (who  I  mentioned  before  as  having  had 
12/.  2s.  from  me),  35/. 

16.990.  What  is  Mr.  Chadbourn  ?— He  is  now  a 
coal  merchant.  Mr.  John  Wodley  Hughes,  10/. ;  I 
think  he  lives  in  Gloucester.  Mr.  S.  Jones,  10/.,  and 
a  Mr.  Belllngham  18/.,  that  makes  a  total  of  167/.  10«., 
and  I  gave  my  check  for  83/.  15«. 

16.991.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  is  Mr.  Jones?— He 
is  now  residing  at  Saul,  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
miles  from  Gloucester  ;  he  is  brother  to  Mr.  Jones, 
the  agent  of  Mr.  Monk. 

16.992.  Mr.  Anthony  Jones  ?— Yes. 

16.993.  Is  he  a  solicitor  ?— No. 

16.994.  And  where  does  Mr.  Bellingham  reside? — 
He  is  dead,  I  believe  ;  he  did  reside  in  Gloucester. 

16.995.  Who  is  Mr.  Hughes  ?— He  lives  in  Glou- 
cester. 

16.996.  What  is  he  ? — He  was  a  mercer,  but  I 
believe  he  has  retired. 

16.997.  With  the  exception  of  those  items  as  to 
which  you  have  no  distinct  knowledge  of  your  own 
that  they  were  fbr  illegal  expenses,  -  had  you  any 
suspicion  that  any  illegality  existed  at  the  election  in 
1857  on  the  part  of  the  liberal  candidates  ? — Certainly 
not. 

16.998.  And  is  it  your  belief  that  no  corrupt  prac- 
tices did  exist  ? — That  is  my  belief,  unless  any  of 
the  sums  which  I  have  just  mentioned  'were  so  appr«>- 
pnnted,  of  which  I  am  perfectly  ignorant. 

16.999.  Supposing  that  that  sDm  of  lti7/.  10s.  was 
devoted  to  corrupt  purposes,  if  that  sum  were  de- 


ducted from  the  gross  sum,  it  would  follow  that  a 
pure  election  for  two  candidates  would  not  cost 
more  than  600/.  ? — Decidedly  ;  where  there  are  two 
candidates,  and  they  share  the  expense  between  them, 
the  expense  of  course  is  much  lighter  than  where  it  is 
a  single  fight. 

17.000.  But  that  would  be  in  your  judgment  about 
the  expense  of  a  contest  to  any  individual  candidate  P 
—Yes,  and  I  can  give  a  proof  of  it.  In  1852  {xaj 
first  election)  when  the  three  candidates  entered  into 
an  arrangement  that  Utey  would  not  appropriate  any' 
money,  except  for  legal  purposes,  the  election  cost 
Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  210/.  \Ss.  9d. ;  and  in  the 
election  of  1853,  when  there  was  a  single-handed 
contest  with  Mr.  Hope,  (and  I  may  say  a  severe  oniB, 
though  I  believe  it  to  have  been  a  pure  one,)  Sir 
Maurice  Bwkeley's  expenses  were  650/. 

17.001.  In  the  election  oi  1852  Mr.  Price  wu 
returned? — ^Mt.  Price  and  Admiral  Berkeley  wew» 
returned. 

17.002.  And  the  expenses  of  the  two  candidates 
were  shaced  ? — Yes,  they  were  ;  there  was  the  same 
staff  to  do  the  work. 

17.003.  Were  you  in  court  yesterday  when  Admiral 
Berkeley  was  examined  ? — ^I  was  not.  I  was  hero 
before  he  was  examined. 

17.004.  Admiral  Berkeley  stated  it  to  be  his 
opinion,  that  no  stranger  standing  upon  cons^n^athre 
principles  would  have  had  a  chance  against  him  in 
1857,  if  only  fair  means  had  been  resorted  to.  Is 
that  your  opinion  ? — Decidedly  ;  I  am  quite  of  that 
opinion. 

17,006.  Do  yon  consider  it  a  great  element  in  th» 
chance  of  success  of  any  candidate  for  Gloncester, 
that  he  should  be  either  locally  or  cmnmercially  «on- 
nected  with  the  city  ? — Yes. 

17.006.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
r^istration  from  the  time  of  the  election,  in  1852 
down  to  the  election  in  1857? — No,  I  think  I  ate 
not  sufficiently  to  speak  upon  it. 

17.007.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther or  not  there  had  been  a  change  of  opini<m 
between  the  election  of  1852  and  that  of  1857  ?— I 
did  not,  but  my  impression  has  been,  from  that  time 
to  the  present  that  there  has  been  a  great  increase  i|i 
favour  of  the  liberal  interest.  I  do  not  say  that 
from  any  political  feelings,  but  such  has  been  my 
strong  impression. 

17.008.  Upon  what  is  that  impression  founded  ? 

I  think  upon  the  general  expression,  I  may  say,  of 
the  electors,  my  constant  intercourse  with  them,  and 
the  activity  that  has  existed  from  that  time  by  per- 
sons professing  those  politics ;  there  seems  to  have 
been  greater  energy  shown. 

17.009.  Are  you  aware  that  a  considerable  nnnriwr 
of  voters  who  had  voted  in  the  liberal  interest  at 
previous  elections  had  left  Gloucester  between  the 
years  1852  and  1857  ? — I  suppose  many  must  hkve 
done  so,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  both  sides. 

17.010.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  find  that  itlias 
been  stated  here  that  a  majority  has  accrued  to  the 
conservatives  in  consequence  of  a  large  number  of 
the  liberal  voters  having  left  Gloucester  after  the 
election  of  1852  and  between  that  and  1857? — I 
should  be  surprised  certainly  ;  I  can  hardly  conceive 
it  to  have  been  so. 

17.011.  It  was  stated  here  that  although  there  had 
been  perhaps  neither  gain  nor  loss  upon  the  Tevfaioii 
of  the  lists  in  the  Revising  Barrister's  Court,  yet  that 
a  majority  had  been  obtained  by  the  &ci  that  a 
number  of  the  liberal  electors  had  Ief%  and  diat  th«^ 
places  had  been  supplied  by  persons  who  came  in 
and  were  favourable  to  the  conservatiTe  interest  ? — 
I  have  not  any  knowledge  from  which  I  can  give  any 
opinion  upon  that  subject,  but  I  can  hardly  faaqr  it^ 

■  17,012.  You  are  not  able  to  say  whether- that 
opinion  is  correct  or  not  ? — ^I  eoold  not,  beoaoae  'I 
never  tested  it  in  any  shape. 

17^013.  Subsequent  to  1853  had  yon  any  me«i»«f 
ascertaining  whemer  or  not  there  had  been  a  chm^ 
of  opinion  among  those  who  had  -  pcevio&sly  aap- 
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ported  conservative  candidates  ? — Upon  my  word  I 
«an  hardly  give  an  answer  to  that  question.  I  can 
valj  pat  it  generally,  that  I  think  the  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  liberal  interest  has  increased  very  much 
indeed  since  1852. 

17.014.  And  do  you  state  that  that  opinion  has 
been  derived  by  you  from  the  intercourse  you  have 
bad  with  your  fellow  citisens,  and  from  conversations 
you  have  had  with  them  on  political  maters  ? — 
exactly  so. 

17.015.  Would  you  consider  that  the  fact  that  a 
taujority  had  been  obtained  in  the  municipal  corpo- 
Y»tion  in  fovour  of  conservancy,  was  an  indication 
that  the  public  mind  had  chtuiged  with  regard  to 
political  principles  in  Gloucester  ? — Certainly  not. 
'I  do  not  think  it  is  any  indication  whatever;  the 
mode  of  election  to  the  town  council  is  of  such  a 
nature  that,  I  think,  you  cannot  draw  any  conclusion 
from  that  circumstance.  I  attribute  a  great  deal  of 
the  corruption  which  prevails  at  parliamentary  elec- 
tions to  the  corruption  at  municipal  elections.  I 
"^iak  tliat  the  corruption  which  prevails  at  muni- 
cipal elections  is  an  annual  feeder  to  the  corruption 
which  is  practised  at  parliamentary  elections,  and 
that  the  result  is  most  injurious. 

17.016.  Is  it  within  your  own  knowledge  that  the 
■eontests  which  take  place  at  elections  for  the  office 
of  town  councillors  are  attended  with  considerable 
cosc  to  the  candidates  ? — It  is  not  within  my  own 
personal  knowledge  because  I  never  interfered  with 
them,  but  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  very 
large  sums  have  been  spent  at  every  municipal  elec- 
tion and  that  by  both  sides. 

17.017.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any  fund 
subscribed  by  the  liberal  party  in  Gloucester  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  municipal  contests  ? — I  am  not. 

17.018.  Do  you  believe  that  any  such  fund  exists  ? 
No,  I  do  not ;  my  idea  is  that  the  candidates  contri- 
bute a  great  deal,  and  that  the  parties  very  likely 
faave  obtained  money  from  the  representatives  for  the 
time  beins:  to  aid  and  assist;  that  is  my  impression. 

17.019.  Do  you  mean  that  they  make  a  common 
purse  ? — My  idea  is  that  when  a  contest  comes  an 
Implication  is  made  to  the  members  for  a  sum  of 
money,  either  before  or  after  the  contest,  to  defray 
die  expenses  that  have  been  incurred  ;  that  is  ray 
impression.     I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so  or  not. 

17.020.  Do  you  know  whether  any  application  of 
that  sort  has  been  made  to  Admiral  Berkeley  ? — No, 
certainly  none  has  been  made  to  my  knowledge. 

17.021.  I  suppose  any  application  of  that  nature 
made  to  the  members  for  the  city,  would  be  made  in 
consequence  of  the  supposition  that  the  support  of 
their  principles  in  the  corporation  would  conduce  to 
their  future  success  ?— ^No  doubt  that  has  been  the 
object. 

17.022.  And  do  you  believe  that  such  has  been  the 
effect  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

17.023.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  If  such  a  contribution 
had  been  made  by  Admiral  Berkeley,  do  yon  think 
he  would  have  made  it  without  communicating  with 
you  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  it  would  have  been  paid 
through  me. 

17.024.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  of  opinion  that 
any  such  payment  made  by  a  member  for  the  city  is 
an  idle  expense  and  a  useless  cost  ? — I  think  so  quite. 
Politically  speaking,  I  should  wish  to  see  the  town 
council  represented  entirely  by  conservatives.  I 
think  it  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  liberal  cause. 
I  have  entertained  that  opinion  for  a  great  many 
years.  I  was  a  member  of  the  old  corporation  when 
they  were  all  liberals,  and  whenever  an  election 
occurred,  it  was  "the  powers  that  be"  that  were 
always  objectionable,  and  that  was  found  to  be  very 
iiyarions  to  the  Whig  cause. 

17.025.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  the  municipal 
corporation  consisted  entirely  of  conservatives,  their 
conduct  would  be  so  disagreeable  to  the  citizens  that 
they  wonld,  generally  speaking,  vote  for  the  liberal 
candidates  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  bhould  say  thai, 
but  there  is  an  idea  that  "  Uie  powers  that  be  "  have 
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up  to  them  to  exercise  that  patronage  which  they  are  
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get  what  they  want,  they  are  disappointed,  and  turn      ' 

round.  I  am  sure  that  when  the  corporation  con- 
sisted entirely  of  liberals  it  was  very  iiyuriou^to  the 
Whig  cause,  and  upon  the  same  cause  and  upon  the 
same  principle,  I  think  it  a  very  beneficial  thing 
to  the  liberal  cause  that  the  town  council  is  notf 
represented  by  conservatives. 

17.026.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  prior  to 
your  connexion  with  Admiral  Berkeley,  as  agent,  a 
considerable  expenditure  of  money  took  place  at 
elections  for  this  city  ? — I  have  no  doubt  there  was 
a  very  large  expenditure,  though  the  fact  is  not 
within  my  own  knowledge.  I  was  never  concerned 
except  as  a  partisan.  I  merely  took  the  same  part 
as  any  other  individual  would  who  entertained  liberal 
opinions. 

17.027.  Ton  only  express  a  general  opinion  founded 
upon  rumour  ? — ^Yes,  upon  rumour. 

17.028.  Upon  statements  which  you  have  heard 
made  in  conversation  ? — ^I  may  go  a  little  fnrthw 
than  that ;  when  a  petition  was  presented  against 
Mr.  Hope  by  Mr.  Carter,  I  was  very  actively  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  from  that  circumstance  I,  of  course, 
knew  that  large  sums  of  money  had  been  expended. 

17.029.  In  what  year  was  that? — It  must  have 
been,  I  think,  in  1837,  when  Mr.  Hope  accepted  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds,  and  came  down  and  was  re- 
elected. 

17.030.  From  your  having  been  engaged  at  that 
time  in  getting  up  a  case  in  support  of  the  petition, 
are  you  enabled  to  state  what  sums  of  money  were 
spent  by  Mr.  Hope  at  that  election  ? — No,  I  am  not. 
I  am  not  prepared  at  all  to  do  that ;  possibly  if  I 
looked  back  at  my  old  papers  I  might  find  out. 

17.031.  What  is  the  general  understanding  with 
regard  to  the  mode  in  which  that  election  was  con- 
ducted ? — The  general  understanding  certainly  was 
that  bribery  had  been  committed  to  a  very  .great 
extent,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  the  petition  being 
presented. 

17.032.  Was  t;here  any  amount  stated  ? — I  cannot 
recollect ;  of  course  there  was  an  «nount,  but  I 
cannot  recollect  what  it  was. 

17.033.  You  do  not  attribute  the  corruption  which 
has  existed  for  a  number  of  years  at  parliamentary 
elections  in  this  city,  to  the  fact  of  corrnption  existing 
at  municipal  elections^  do  you  ? — I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand your  question. 

17.034.  You  do  not  trace  the  cause  of  the  corrup- 
tion existing  at  parliamentary  elections  in  this  ci^  to 
the  corruption  existing  at  municipal  elections  ? — I  do 
of  late  years,  since  the  change  in  the  municipal 
corporation. 

17.035.  What  do  you  consider  the  primary  cause  of 
that  corruption  ? — ^A  reckless  expenditure  of  money. 
Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Refmro  Bill  they  used  to 
bring  electors  from  all  parts,  and  their  families  with 
them,  and  the  election  lasted  a  week  or  ten  days'. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  great  deal  of  excitement, 
and  bands  and  so  on  ;  the  cost  was  enormous,  and  the 
corruption,  I  dare  say,  was  in  proportion. 

17.036.  You  think  that  the  corruption  which  existed 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  and  the  large 
expenditure  which  was  then  made,  had  the  effect  of 
demoralizing  the  voters,  and  communicated  itself  to 
those  voters  who  were  created  by  the  Reform  Act  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

17.037.  Extending,  in  fact,  from  the  freemen  who 
were  the  only  voters  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  to  those  voters  who  received  their  sufitages  for 
the  first  time  under  the  Reform  Act  ? — Yes. 

17.038.  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  stated  yesterday  that 
at  the  election  of  1857  he  was  frequently  told  that  he 
or  Mr.  Price  would  have  to  go  to  the  wtJl  if  no  money 
was  found  for  the  purpose  of  bribery  ? — Yes. 

17.039.  Are  you  aware  that  such  statements  did 
reach  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that 
I  am  aware  of  it 
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li.  WUion.  17,040.  Wore  you  of  opinion  at  the  election  in  1857, 

— —  _  that  if  money  was  not  found  for  bribery  one  of  the 
14  Oct.  18»9.  liberal  candidates  must  be  defeated  ? — My  opinion 
was,  that  if  the  conservatives  resorted  to  bribery  one 
of  the  liberal  candidates  must  be  defeated.  I  told  Sir 
Maurice  Berkeley,  a  few  days  before  the  election, 
that  looking  to  the  result  of  the  canvass,  he  was  per- 
fectly safe  if  the  other  parties  did  not  resort  to  illegal 
practices.     That  I  very  well  recollect  stating  to  him. 

17.041.  Were  you  induced  to  believe,  from  the  pro- 
fessions of  purity  that  were  made  by  Sir  Robert 
Garden,  that  the  election,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
would  be  conducted  upon  pure  principles  ? — ^I  never 
thought  it  would. 

17.042.  Notwithstanding  Sir  Robert  Garden's  state- 
ment ? — Exactly. 

17.043.  Why  did  you  never  think  it  would  be  con- 
ducted upon  pure  principles  ? — ^Because  my  belief  was, 
having  regard  to  previous  contests  for  the  city  of 
Gloucester,  and  my  own  experience  of  them,  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  elections  in  1852  and  1853, 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  the  conservatives  had  always 
resorted  to  illegal  practices. 

17.044.  From  your  experience  of  what  had  been 
done  before,  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  those 
practices  would  bo  again  resorted  to  in  1857  ? — I  did. 

17.045.  Did  you  tell  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  that  you 
thought  it  was  probable  those  practices  would  be 
resorted  to  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

17.046.  Was  Mr.  Price  informed  of  it  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

17.047.  You  did  not  act  for  Mr.  Price  ?— No  ;  Mr. 
Ellis  acted  for  Mr.  Price. 

17.048.  Did  the  knowledge  or  belief  among  the 
liberal  party,  after  the  election,  that  corrupt  practices 
had  existed  at  the  election,  produce  a  very  strong 
feeling  on  their  part  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  so  strong  on  my 
mind,  that  the  election  having  taken  place  on  the 
Saturday,  I  commenced  getting  up  the  petition  on  the 
following  Monday. 

17.049.  Did  the  belief  that  corrupt  practices  had 
existed  at  the  election  produce  a  considerable  amount 
of  irritation  also  among  the  friends  of  the  liberal 
party  ? — Decidedly,  and  immediately. 

17.050.  Gan  you  trace  any  connection  between  th^ 
iiTitation  and  the  bribery  that  existed  on  the  part  of 
the  liberals  in  1859  ?— No. 

17.051.  You  cannot? — No;  will  you  put  your 
question  again,  if  you  please  ? 

17.052.  My  question  is,  can  you  trace  any  connec- 
tion between  the  irritation  that  existed  in  the  pinds 
of  the  liberals  after  the  election  of  1857,  and  the 
practices  that  prevailed  on  their  part  in  the  election 
of  1859  ? — I  beg  your  pardon.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  irritation  did  continue  ;  and  in  all  probability  it 
was  the  cause  of  the  great  corruption  and  of  the  illegal 
practices  that  existed '  in  1859.  I  have  no  doubt 
about  that. 

17.053.  The  irritation  continued  from  the  time  of 
the  discovery  that  illegal  practices  had  been  resorted 
to  on  the  part  of  the  conservatives  ? — Decidedly.  I 
beg  your  pardon  ;  I  did  not  understand  your  question. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  I  think  I  heard  it  said 
several  times  that  it  was  of  no  use  for  the  liberal  party 
to  attempt  a  contest  in  the  city  of  Gloucester,  unless 
they  fought  the  battle  with  the  same  weapons  as  those 
which  were  used  against  them  ;  that  I  heard  two  or 
three  times.  There  was  a  general  impression  that  it 
was  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  get  in  liberal  candidates 
without  adopting  the  same  comse  that  had  been 
resorted  to  by  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

17.054.  That  is  to  say,  they  considered  it  would  be 
useless  to  contest  the  election  of  1859  with  SirTlobert 
Garden  unless  the  liberals  resorted  to  the  same  means 
(that  is,  to  the  employment  of  bribery,)  which  had  been 
resorted  to  by  the  conservatives  in  1857  ? — Yes. 

17.055.  In  your  former  examination  you  stated  that 
you  had  gone  into  some  cases  of  brit>ery  which  you 
had  understood  had  been  committed  at  the  election  of 
1857  9— Yes. 

17.056.  YoD  stated  that  some  of  those  cases  would 


be  found  in  the  brief  which  you  prepared  at  the  time, 
and  that  there  were  supplementary  cases  with  which 
you  could  supply  the  Gommissioners  ? — ^Yes  ;  this  is 
the  statement  (handing  a  paper  to  the  Commistionert.) 

17.057.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Mr.  Jordan,  in  fact,  had 
the  control  of  the  expenditure  ? — Yes. 

17.058.  Did  you  not  inquire  into  the  items  of  that 
expenditure  ? — No  ;  I  gave  him  the  money,  and  he 
rendered  me  an  account  of  it. 

17.059.  Before  the  election  you  placed  the  expen- 
diture entirely  under  his  control  ? — Exactly. 

17.060.  Had  he  any  directions  from  you  in  wh^t 
way  to  expend  this  money  ? — No ;  he  had  no  direc- 
tions from  me  how  to  appropriate  it ;  it  was  paid  to 
him  for  electioneering  purposes. 

17.061.  With  regard  to  the  expenditure  for  mes- 
sengers, did  you  give  him  any  instructions  as  to  the 
number  to  be  employed  ? — ^No  ;  none  at  all. 

17.062.  He  had  full  authority  to  employ  any  number 
of  messengers  he  pleased  ? — I  do  not  think  he  had 
any  authority  to  do  that;  I  think  the  number  of  mes- 
sengers was  determined  by  Mr.  Brewer  Monk ;  he 
seemed  to  take  that  department. 

17.063.  Had  you  any  communication  with  Mr.  Ellis 
as  to  the  persons  who  were  to  be  employed  as  mes- 
sengers ? — ^No,  certainly  not ;  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
appointment  of  the  messengers  ;  I  did  not  know  who 
they  were  or  what  their  number  was. 

17.064.  (^Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  Mr.  Jordan  supply 
you  with  information  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  he 
wanted  the  money  with  which  you  supplied  him  ? — 
He  had  been  originally  my  clerk,  and  I  had  perfect 
confidence  in  him,  and  let  him  have  the  money  he 
required,  and  he  was  to  account  to  me  for  it,  which 
he  has  done. 

17.065.  {Mr  Welford.)  Can  you  tell  whether  the 
expense  of  the  messengers  was  included  in  the  ac- 
count sent  in  to  the  auditor  ? — Yes.   • 

17.066.  Is  it  indicated  as  a  distinct  item  ? — I  have 
a  copy  of  the  auditor's  account,  in  which  the  messen- 
gers are  included. 

17.067.  Are  the  charges  for  professional  assistance 
and  for  messengers  kept  distinct  ? — Quite  distinct. 

17.068.  {Mr  Fitzgerald.)  At  any  of  Sir  Maurice 
Berkeley's  elections  did  you  lay  down  any  scale  for 
those  persons  who  were  directly  employed  by  you  ? — 
I  used,  with  regard  to  professional  men,  to  call  on 
them  and  task  them  to  give  me  their  aid  and  assist- 
ance, but  nothing  beyond  that.  1  used  to  superin- 
tend and  instruct  the  professional  men  about  can- 
vassing, and  I  received  from  them  their  returns  and 
so  on. 

17.069.  You  paid  these  separate  sums  to  Mr.  Jordan 
whenever  he  required  them  ? — ^Yes. 

17.070.  Upon  the  faith  that  he  would  only  employ 
them  in  the  payment  of  legitimate  expenses  ? — Yes. 

17.071.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  consider  that 
there  was  a  greater  number  of  messengers  employed 
than  was  necessary  ? — No  ;  I  think  not,  judging  from 
that  account. 

17.072.  You  considered  that  the  number  of  messen- 
gers paid  was  not  greater  than  the  number  required 
for  the  duties  they  had  to  perform  ? — I  should  think 
so,  speaking  with  regard  to  that  election  ;  there  were 
district  committee-rooms,  and  the  messengers  were 
dispersed  about :  I  do  not  think  that  the  expenditure 
for  messengers  was  at  all  exorbitant. 

17.073.  Then  the  only  part  of  your  expenditure  at 
that  election  of  which  you  had  any  reason  to  doubt 
the  propriety  was  the  sum  which  you  paid  to  Mr. 
Ellis  ? — Yes ;  that  I  thought  was  a  claim  which  might 
give  rise  to  some  suspicion. 

17.074.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Who  is  Mr.  Richard 
Potter  ? — ^A  partner  with  Mr.  Price  ;  he  is  a  timber 
merchant. 

17.075.  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  was  not  owner  of 
Berkeley  Gastle  in  1857  ?— No  ;  I  think  the  Earl 
was  almost  dying. then. 

17.076.  Are  you  aware  of  any  money  having  been, 
advanced  to  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  by  the  late  EarL 
for  election  purposes  ? — No ;  I  beUeve  just  the  con-t 
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trarj.  I  rather  think  that  for  the  last  few  elections 
he  has  not  aided  or  assisted  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  at 
all ;  I  am  not  aware  that  he  has. 

17.077.  Are  you  aware  whether  he  assisted  him  in 
former  elections  ? — No ;  since  I  have  acted  for  Sir 
Maurice  Berkeley  all  communications  have  come  to 
me  direct  from  him.  I  have  had  no  communications 
with  the  late  Earl  on  the  subject 

17.078.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Hudson,  whose  name 
has  been  mentioned  here  ? — Yes. 

17.079.  Was  he  in  communication  with  the  late 
Earl  ? — No  ;  I  never  heard  so. 

17.080.  You  are  not  aware  of  his  having  received 
any  money  from  him  for  electioneering  purposes  ? — 
I  never  heard  it. 

17.081.  {Mr.  Welford.)  He  was  a  liberal  agent, 
was  he  not  ? — ^Yes,  he  was  ;  Mr.  Brewer  Monk  suc- 
ceeded him. 

17.082.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  Mr.  Hudson  take  any 
vety  special  part  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  a 


new  system  of  electioneering  in  Gloucester  ? — I  do 
not  know  ;  I  cannot  tell ;  I  never  had  any  communi- 
cation with  him  ;  he  was  always  a  very  active  man, 
and  took  a  very  active  part  in  elections,  particularly 
among  the  lower  class  of  voters. 

17.083.  Was  the  system  of  the  employment  of  mes- 
sengers introduced  by  Mr.  Hudson  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  introduced  by  him  or  not ;  but  it  did 
exist  to  a  great  extent,  I  believe,  at  that  time. 

17.084.  We  have  had  it  stated  in  evidence  that  the 
system  .of  employing  voters  as  messengers  has  existed 
for  a  great  number  of  years  in  Gloucester  ? — ^I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  that  is  true. 

f-  17,085.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any 
change  in  the  system  of  electioneering  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hudson  ? — I  do  not  know. 

17,086.  Had  he  any  opportunity  of  exercising  any 
special  influence  over  the  electors  in  any  way  ? — 
Upon  my  word  I  cannot  tell ;  I  never  had  any  com- 
munication with  him. 


It.  waiim. 
1 4  Oct  185*. 


Peter  Pandia  Balli  sworn  and  examined. 


P.  r.  Itnlli. 


17.087.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  were  at  Gloucester 
during  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

17.088.  Were  you  here  during  the  whole  time  that 
Mr.  Monk  was  here,  or  during  only  a  part  of  the 
time  ? — During  only  a  part  of  the  time.  I  came 
here  the  day  before  the  nomination. 

17.089.  Were  you  the  means  of  supplying  any 
money  at  all,  either  to  Mr.  Monk  or  to  Mr.  Monk's 
friends,  for  the  purposes  of  the  elections  ? — Not  any. 

17.090.  Did  you  instruct  any  person  in  Gloucester 
to  furnish  any  money,  if  it  was  required  ? — ^Not  any. 

17.091.  Did  you  know,  at  the  time  of  the  election, 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Thompson  or  Thornton  ? — 
No. 

17.092.  Did  any  stranger  call  upon  you  to  ask  you 
to  fuiTiish  funds  ? — No. 

17.093.  And  you  had  no  connection  whatever  with 
any  money  having  been  supplied  to  any  person  in 
Gloucester  during  the  time  you  were  here,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  election  of  your  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Monk  ?— No. 

17.094.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Was  any  application  made 
/to  you  to  supply  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  elec- 
tion at  any  other  time  than  during  the  election  ? — No 
application  of  the  kind  was  made  to  me. 

17.095.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  application 
having  been  made  to  any  other  person  ? — I  only  know 
of  the  sums  which  my  father  has  spoken  of.  I  knew 
of  that  money  being  paid. 

17.096.  But  you  know  of  no  other  sums  having 
been  paid  or  applied  for  ? — No,  I  do  not. 


17.097.  Was  any  clerk  of  your  father's  in  Glou- 
cester at  that  time  ? — No.  I  heard  that  it  had  been 
stated  that  a  clerk  of  my  father's  was  down  here  to 
furnish  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  election,  and 
as  I  was  the  only  person  connected  with  my  father 
down  here,  I  felt  that  that  allegation  would  fall  en- 
tirely on  me,  and  for  that  reason  I  wished  to  be 
examined. 

17.098.  To  your  knowledge,  there  was  no  clerk  of 
your  father  here  at  any  time  ? — Nri,  I  know  there 
was  not. 

17.099.  When  did  you  hear  that  the  money  which 
was  advanced  by  your  father  had  been  advanced  ? — 
I  heard  it  at  the  period  when  it  was  advanced.  I 
knew  it  was  being  advanced. 

17.100.  Were  any  directions  given  at  that  time 
that  the  500/.  which  your  father  advanced  should  be 
sent  down  secretly  to  Gloucester  ? — All  I  know  with 
regard  to  that  sum  is,  that  it  was  paid  by  my  father 
by  his  own  check  to  Mr.  Moffatt.  That  is  all  I  know 
about  it. 

17.101.  You  did  not  know  how  Mr.  Moilatt 
intended  to  send  the  money  down  to  Gloucester  ? — I 
knew  he  intended  to  send  it  down  by  a  man  whose 
name  was  Thompson,  but  nothing  further  than  that. 

17.102.  Did  Thompson  call  at  your  office  ?— Yes, 
but  I  did  not  see  him.     A  clerk  of  ours  saw  him. 

17.103.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Was  there  any  under- 
standing that  any  money  should  be  sent  down  by  a 
clerk  in  your  office  ? — No. 

17.104.  {Mr.  fVelford.)  No  clerk  was  sent  ?— No. 


John  Ward  called  and  further  examined. 


J.  Ward. 


17.105.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  understand  you  wish  to 
make  some  statement  ? — Yes.  You  asked  me  yester- 
day if  I  knew  of  any  other  bribery  besides  that 
which  I  had  slated  to  you,  and  I  told  you  I  be- 
lieved that  the  whole  of  the  bribery  I  knew  of  would 
come  out  in  evidence.  I  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Charles  Castree  cannot  be  found.  He 
was  one  of  the  parties  engaged  in  bribing  in  1857, 
and  therefore  my  statement  would  be  false,  with 
regard  to  the  whole  of  the  bribery  cases  I  know  of 
coming  out.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  give  you  the  names 
of  the  parties  who  I  believe  to  have  been  bribed  by 
Mr.  Charles  Castree. 

17.106.  Do  so,  if  you  please? — Anthony  Bond 
admitted  having  received  1/.  from  Mr.  Charles 
Castree  ;  John  Heeling  also. 

17.107.  How  much  ? — I  do  not  know.  John  Lake, 
of  Ashei  worth. 

17.108.  How  much  ? — ^I  do  not  know  the  sums. 
Thomas  Perks,  of  Apperley,  was  bribed  by  Charles 


Castree.  Samuel  Skillern  was  bribed  by  Charles 
Castree.  Walter  Welch  admitted  that  he  received 
1/.  from  him.  Those  are  the  whole  of  the  cases  of 
bribery  that  were  committed  by  him,  so  far  as  I  know, 
and  they  were  all  freemen. 

17,1(W.  Do  you  know  this  from  Charles  Castree  ? — 
No ;  I  do  not  know  it  exactly  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge,  but  having  gone  through  the  poll  book 
with  other  parties  I  can  state  that  I  believe  they  were 
bribed  by  him. 

17.110.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  is  Mr.  Charles 
Castree  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  had  supposed  he  was 
coming  here. 

17.1 1 1.  Is  he  a  resident  in  the  town  ? — No ;  he  has 
not  been  for  a  long  time. 

17.112.  He  has  left  the  town  ?— Yes. 

17.1 13.  You  are  not  aware  that  he  has  gone  out  of 
the  town  in  order  to  avoid  giving  evidence  before  us  ? 
— No ;  he  has  been  away  from  Gloucester  some  con- 
siderable time. 
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J.  Cattree. 
I4  0et'1859. 


JosiAH  Caatbbe  sworn  and  exunined. 


17.114.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you? — ^A  land 
agent. 

17.115.  And  an  auctioneer  ? — ^No. 

17.116.  Do  you  live  in  Gloncester  ? — I  do. 

17.117.  Ton  took  part  in  the  elections  in  1859  and 
1857,  did  you  not  ? — By  voting  only. 

17.118.  Did    you    not    canvass    for    Sir    Robert 
Garden  ?— No.  ' 

17.119.  You  canvassed   no  one? — I  might  have 
canvassed  one  or  two,  but  not  generally. 

17.120.  Did  you  offer  any  bribes  to  any  persons  ? 


—No. 
17.121 
17,122, 
17,123, 
17,124, 


Is  Charles  Castree  a  son  of  yours  ? — He  is. 
He  is  absent  from  Gloucester  now  ? — He  is. 
Does  he  live  near  here  ? — I  do  not  know. 
You  do  not  know  where  he  resides  ? — ^I  do 
not ;  but  I  believe  in  London. 

17.125.  Were  you  cognizant  of  any  of  the  bribes 
that  he  gave  to  persons  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? 
—No. 

17.126.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  did  not 
either  give  or  offer  any  bribe  ? — Not  to  any  person. 

17.127.  Neither  in  1857  nor  in  1859  ?— No.      ' 

17.128.  Did  you  hold  out  any  inducement  to  any 
person  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — No. 

17.129.  Are  you  a  charity  trustee  ? — I  am. 

17.130.  Did  you  hold  out  any  inducement  to  any 
voter  that  if  he  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  his 
son  should  be  put  into  one  of  the  charity  schools  ? — 
Never. 


17.131.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Poole  ?— I  do. 

17.132.  Did  you  hold  out  such  an  inducement  as 
that  to  him  ? — ^No. 

17.133.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that  ? — Certain. 

17.134.  Do  you  know  whether,  after  the  election 
in  1857,  a  grandson  of  James  Poole's  was  admitted  aM 
a  scholar  of  the  charity  school  ? — ^I  do  not  rememba* 
his  name  ;  I  took  no  particular  interest  in  it. 

17.135.  It  is  the  Bluecoat  School,  is  it  not  ? — ^Yee. 

17.136.  Do  you  know  in  what  way  James  Pocde 
had  voted  ^evious  to  the  election  of  1857  ? — I  do  not* 

17.137.  Do  you  know  whether  after  the  election.of 
1857  any  child  of  Poole's  was  admitted  into  the  BluO' 
coat  School  ? — I  do  not.  , 

17.138.  Did  you  cause  any  other  person  to  repre- 
sent to  Poole  that  he  should  have  your  interest  far 
the  purpose  of  getting  his  son  or  grandson  into  the 
school  if  he  would  vote  for  Sir  Hubert  Garden  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

17.139.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  did  not  state 
to  any  person  that  you  would  make  use  of  any  in- 
fluence you  might  have  possessed  as  trustee  of  aay 
charity  to  obtain  any  favour  for  any  one  who  would 
vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — ^Not  to  any    erson. 

17.140.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  say  you  do  not 
recollect  this  case  at  all  ? — I  do  not. 

17.141.  You  do  not  recollect  that  any  person 
applied  to  you  for  your  vote  and  interest  in  his 
behalf?— No. 


D,  Best,  ten. 


Deciuits  Best,  senior,  sworn  and  examined. 


17.142.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  belong  to  the  Post 
Office,  do  you  not"  ? — I  am  porter  to  the  maiL 

17.143.  You  voted  at  the  last  election  for  Sir 
Robert  Garden,  did  you  not  ? — I  voted  one  for  Garden 
and  one  for  Mr.  Price. 

17.144.  What  did  you  receive? — I  received  4/.  of 
John  Hanman. 

17.145.  From  John  Biddle  Hanman  ? — Yes. 

17.146.  Was  that  for  your  vote  alone,  or  for  your 
vote  and  your  son's  ? — It  was  for  my  own :  I  know 
nothing  about  my  son's. 

17.147.  That  was  at  the  last  election  in  1859  ?— 
The  last  election. 

17.148.  Did  you  receive  also  some  money  from 
Jacobs  for  your  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — ^I  did, 

17.149.  How  much  did  you  receive  from  him  ? — £2. 

17.150.  From  Harry  Jacobs? — Yes. 

17.151.  And  that  was  for  your  vote,  was  it  ? — I  do 
not  know  in  particular  that  it  was  for  my  vote,  because 
he  never  asked  me  anything  about  my  voting  at  all. 
I  was  told  to  call  there  by  a  person,  and  I  went,  and 
had  21.,  and  I  repaid  it. 

17.152.  Who  told  you  to  go  there  ?  Was  it  Mr. 
Wilkes  who  told  you  ? — No  ;  1  do  not  know  exactly 
whether  it  was  Mr.  Wilkes  or  not ;  it  was  some  one 
or  other. 

17.153.  Did  that  person  tell  you  that  if  you  went, 
to  Harry  Jacobs  you  would  get  21.  for  your  vote  ? — 
No  ;  he  did  not  say  anything  alx>ut  my  vote,  because 
each  party  knew  before  I  had  any>  money  how  I  should 
vote,  and  I  told  them  upon  what  interest ;  and  that  I 
intended  to  divide. 

17.154.  You  say  the  21.  you  received  ffom  Harry 
Jacobs  you  repaid  ? — Yes. 

17.155.  Have  you  repaid  the  4/.  you  received  from 
Mr.  Hanman  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

17.156.  Wliat  did  you  get  in  1857  ? — My  son  gave 
me  2/. 

17.157.  In  1857?— Yes. 

17.158.  For  whom  did  you  vote? — I  voted  for 
Price  and  Garden.  No  ;  I  think  not ;  I  think  it  was 
Admiral  Berkeley  and  Garden,  now  I  come  to  my 
recollection. 

17.159.  Did  you  receive  on  that  occasion  21.  from 
your  son  ? — I  did. 


17.160.  Was  that  for  your  vote  for  Garden  ?— He 
never  said  that  it  was  for  my  vote ;  he  said  he  had 
received  it. 

17.161.  Did  he  say  from  whom  he  had  received  it  ? 
—No,  he  did  not. 

17.162.  You  received  the  21.  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

17.163.  I  suppose  you  thought  the  21.  was  given 
you  for  something  ? — ^I  do  not  know  ;  I  said,  wh^n 
the  party  solicited  me,  how  I  should  vote  ;  and  even 
the  very  last  time,  if  the  Admiral  had  been  here,  I 
should  have  do^e  as  I  always  did.  I  always  voted 
for  him  ever  since  he  was  a  member. 

17.164.  What  did  you  consider  the  21.  was  given 
you  for  ? — I  considered  it  was  an  act  of  charity. 

17.165.  You  do  not  get  21.  given  you  every  day  ? 
—No  ;  I  wish  I  did  very  much. 

17.166.  Those  gifts  of  21,  generally  come  to  yon,  I 
suppose,  at  times  when  there  is  an  election  ? — That 
was  the  first  time  I  ever  had  anything  in  my  life. 

17.167.  Did  you  not  consider  it  was  given  to  yoo 
for  your  vote  ? — I  had  no  consideration  of  it  at  all ; 
it  was  very  acceptable  when  it  came. 

17.168.  You  did  not  consider  it  was  given  you  fbr 
your  vote  for  Garden  ? — I  did  not  consider  anything 
about  it ;  I  had  not  the  least  thought  about  it. 

17.169.  I  suppose  you  left  it  to  your  son  to  make 
the  bargain  for  you  ? — I  did  not. 

17.170.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  After  you  received  the 
money  you  would  have  thought  yourself  very  un- 
grateful if  you  had  not  voted  for  Garden,  would  you 
not  ? — Yes  ;  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  why  I  did  not 
vote  for  Mr.  Price  ;  I  had  an  object  in  view  why  I 
did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Price  at  that  election. 

17.171.  What  was  your  object? — Nothing  that 
affects  the  vote  or  anything  respecting  electioneering 
matters  ;  but  I  did  not  vote  for  him. 

17.172.  You  had  private  reasons  for  not  voting  for 
Mr.  Price  ? — Yes  j  but  the  reason  was  for  myself  and 
no  one  else. 

17.173.  {Mr  Vaughan.)  What  was  the  reason? — 
Nothing  further  than  that  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
man. 

17.174.  Was  your  reason  connected  with  Bartlemas 
Hospital  ? — No ;  if  my  reason  had  been  that  he  had 
an  interest  with  the  charity  trustees,  I  have  not  a 
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shadow  of  doubt  that  he  would  have  tried  to  assist 
me. 

17.175.  You  were  canvassed  several  times  ? — ^Yes, 
up  at  the  railway  station. 

17.176.  Were  you  not  promised  by  any  one  that  if 
yea  would  vote  for  Sn*  Robert  Garden  some  exertion 
should  be  made  to  get  you  into  the  Bartlemas'  Hos- 
pital ? — Never  ;  not  a  single  word  of  it  was  said  by 
any  individual  in  the  world. 

17.177.  Bartlemas'  Hospital  was  never  mentioned  ? 
— ^No,  nor  any  individual  ever  oflfered  it  me ;  I  did 
not  solicit  any  one  for  it ;  but  I  thought  of  petitioning 
once  or  twice. 

17.178.  You  did  want  to  get  into  it  ?— Certainly  ; 
I  am  an  old  man  ;  I  am  72  years  of  age. 

17.179.  Have  you  sought  to  become  an  inmate  of 
Bartlemas'  Hospital  ? — ^I  diould  like  it  very  well. 

17',  180.  Was  any  inducement  held  out  to  you  in 
1857  or  18o9,  when  you  were  canvassed,  that  if  you 

.  would  vote  in  a  particular  way  some  exertion  should 
be  made  to  get  you  in  ? — ^Nothing  of  the  sort  was 

.  said  by  any  individual. 

17.181.  Then  the  only  reason  why  you  did  not  vote 
for  Mr.  Price  was  that  you  did  not  like  him  ? — I  did 
not ;  else  I  was  always  a  liberal ;  I  never  had  a 
penny  in  my  life  from  either  of  the  parties  till  this 
last  time  ;  I  had  always  voted  liberaL 

17.182.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  consider  the  vote 


yon  gave  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  as  a  liberal  vote  ?'— 
No,  I  did  not.  The  charity  trust  consists  of  two 
parties,  one  the  liberal  and  the  other  die  ixinserva- 
tive  ;  and  I  thought  at  the  present  moment  that  if 
I  could  divide  between  the  two  I  should  be  likely  to 
stand  a  better  chance  ;  that  was  the  view  I  had,  and 
that  was  the  only  view. 

17.183.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  have  been  very 
often  asked  for  your  vote  during  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

17.184.  And  did  you  never  get  any  money  for  it 
before  ? — Never  a  penny. 

17.185.  Were  you  never  offered  any  before  ? — ^No, 
never  ;  I  never  looked  for  such  a  thing. 

17.186.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Hope  being  a  candi- 
date ? — Perfectly  well. 

17.187.  Was  not  money  offered  you  in  those  days  ? 
— ^Never  ;  not  a  farthing  or  a  farthing's  worth. 

17.188.  Did  you  always  vote  for  the  liberals  in 
those  days  ?— Always. 

17.189.  On  principle  ? — On  principle. 

17.190.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  And  on  principle  this 
time  you  split  your  vote  ? — Every  man  will  look  to 
himself. 

17.191.  Your  principle  in  voting  one  and  one  was 
that  you  thought  you  might  by  doing  so  obtain  the 
support  of  both  parties  for  Bartlemas  Hospital  ? — I 
am  sorry  I  am  not  alone. 


14  Oct  185>. 


Samuel  Best  swotu  and  examined. 


17.192.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — In 
St.  John's  Lane. 

17.193.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Sir  Robert  Garden. 

17.194.  What  did  you  receive  ? — 21.  ;  it  was  stated 
^ere  on  Saturday  by  Mr.  Maysoy  that  I  had  5/. 

17.195.  You  received  only  21.  ?— I  did. 

17.196.  From  Mr.  Maysey  ?— No. 

17.197.  From  whom  did  you  receive  it  ? — ^My  .wife 
received  it ;  I  had  not  the  money  in  my  hand,  but  it 
was  all  the  same  ;  I  never  received  a  halfpenny  my- 
self, and  I  was  a  week  before  I  bad  that. 

'    17,198.  Your  wife  received  the  21.  ?— Yes. 

17,199.  For  your  vote  for  Garden  ?  —  Yes,  as  a 
messenger.  I  was  twelve  days,  and  I  never  did  a  bit 
of  work  ;  and  I  think  it  was  little  enough  too.  I 
never  had  a  bribe  in  my  life.  Talk  about  bribery  ! 
I  always  polled   for  the  Conservatives,   and  always 


shall  as  long  as  I  live,  without  bribes.     They  hardly 
look  after  my  vote  because  they  make  sure  of  me. 

17.200.  For  whom  did  you  vote  in  1857  ?  — Sir 
Robert  Then  I  did  not  have  21. ;  1  only  had  30k. 
then,  and  no  drink. 

17.201.  Who  gave  you  the  money  in  1857  ? — ^I  re- 
ceived it  at  the  committee-room,  I  believe  from  Mr. 
Griffiths,  Mr.  Lovegrove's  clerk ;  I  received  that 
myself. 

17.202.  Did  you  give  that  to  yoiir  wife  after  you 
had  received  it  to  take  care  of  for  you  ? — Not  tJto- 
gether  ;  if  I  had  it  in  my  hands  I  would  be  sure  not 
to  give  it  all  up. 

17.203.  Were  you  a  messenger  in  1857  ? — I  was. 

17.204.  I  suppose  you  did  not  do  very  much  when 
you  were  a  messenger  ? — No,  not  very  much  ;  there 
was  plenty  without  me  ;  they  would  not  send  an  old 
man  like  me  out ;  I  did  go  out  though.  I  went  out  a 
great  deal  in  1857  with  letters  about  the  town. 


Charles  Best  sworn  and  examined. 


17.205.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  live  at  the  same 
house  as  Samuel  Best  ? — ^No. 

17.206.  Where    do     you    live  ?  — In    Sherborne 
Street. 

17.207.  Are  you  a  freemau  ? — ^Yes. 

17.208.  For  whom  did  you  vote   in   1859?— Sir 
Robert  Garden. 

17.209.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ?— 4/. 


Sir 


17.210.  Fron^  whom  ? — Mr.  Maysey. 

17.211.  For  whom  did  you'  vote  in  1857  ? 
Robert  Garden. 

17.212.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
Nothing  at  all. 

17.213.  Nothing  from  any  one?  —  Nothing  from 
any  one. 


Charles  James  Monk  called  and  further  examined. 


17,214.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  understand  you  wish  to 
make  some  explanation  with  regard  to  some  part  of 
the  evidence  that  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Lovegrove  ; 
the  Commissioners  do  not  consider  any  explanation 
is  necessary,  but  if  you  desire  to  state  anything  for 
your  own  satisfaction,  we  will  allow  you  to  do  so  ?^ 
With  the  permission  of  the  Commissioners  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  a  report  of  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Lovegrpve  as  it  appears  in  the  "Morning 
Post"  and  "  Gloucester  Chronicle."  He  states, — 
"  There  is  ao  doubt  that  Mr.  Monk,  the  candidate 
".  for  Gloucester  on  the  liberal  side  in  1859,  was 
**  the  Tory  candidate  for  Sandwich  in  18^  I 
"  did  not  make  use  of  that  information  at  the 
'f  nomination  or  througho^i  the  election.  I  had 
'  "  made  one  or  two  allusions  ,a»  to  Mr.  Monk  and 
"  his  position  in  holding  cartain  ecclesiastical 
"  offices,  and  these  were  meti  as  I  conceive,'  in  ssch 


"  a  peculiar  way — such  an  evasive  way — that  I  hesi- 
"  tated  before  entering  into  another  correspondence 
"  with  Mr.  Monk.  I  had  had  no  correspondence  with 
"  him,  but  he  had  met  my  objections  in  a  way  which 
"  was  not  truthful."  I  have  taken  the  first  possible 
opportunity  to  appear  here  to  give  a  most  unqualified 
contradiction  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Lovegrove  that 
I  ever  met  any  allegations  in  either  an  evasive  or 
in  an  untruthful  manner.  I  never  had  any  corre- 
spondence with  Mr,  Lovegrove.  On  the  day  on  which 
I  commenced  my  canvass  (on  Wednesday  the  6th  of 
April,  I  believe,)  there  was  a  Tory  meeting  at  the 
Bell  Hotel,  when  Mr.  Lovegrove  made  certain  state- 
ments respecting  me  and  an  ecclesiastical  office  which 
I  hold  in  this  diocese.  He  stated  that  I  held  an 
office  of  800<.  a  year,  giving  it  to  be  understood  that 
I  had  a  sinecure  office  of  that  amount.  My  atten- 
tion was  called  to  that  statement,  and  also  to  a  lead- 
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ing  article  in  the  "  Gloucester  Chronicle  "  of  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday  by  Mr.  Innell,  and  I  referred  Mr. 
Innell  at  once  to  Mr.  Holt,  the  Registrar  of  the  dio- 
cese, and  received  that  same  evening  from  Mr.  Holt 
the  following  letter,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
entered  upon  the  notes  : — "  The  Registry,  Saturday 
"  afternoon,  April  9th,  1859. — My  dear  Sir  : — My 
"  attention  has  this  afternoon  been  drawn  to  the  fol- 
"  lowing  passage  in  a  leader  of  this  day's  '  Glouces- 
"  '  tershire  Chronicle,'  viz. :  that  you  were  at  the 
"  age  of  13  appointed  to  a  lucrative  office  in  the 
"  Church,  which  you  do  not  see  fit  to  resign,  oven 
"  now  that  you  have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion. 
"  Although  it  is  not  said  that  yon  receive  the  cmolu- 
"  ments  of  the  office  referred  to,  it  is  clear  that  that 
"  is  the  insinuation  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
«♦  public.  The  office  refeiTed  to  must  be  that  of 
"  diocesan  registrar,  which  I  have  held  and  exercised 
"  solely  since  my  appointment  in  August,  1837,  the 
"  whole  emoluments  of  which  I  have  received  and 
"  retained  to  my  own  use  during  the  entire  period. 
"  I  need  not  tell  you  that  you  have  never  received 
"  any  part  of  the  emoluments  of  the  office,  but  I  may 
"  add,  neither  have  you,  nor  any  one  belonging  to 
"  you,  ever  derived  any  benefit  from  it  in  any  way. 
"  In  fact  you  did  not,  even  when  you  might  have 
"  done  BO,  accept  the  appointment ;  you,  therefore, 
"  could  not  '  resign '  what  you  never  held.  In 
"  another  part  of  the  same  paper  I  find  it  asserted 
"  by  a  gentleman  who  made  a  speech  at  the  Bell 
"  Hotel  on  Wednesday  evening,  that  you  got  an  ap- 
«•  pointment  ,of  800/.  a  year.  ■  I  suppose  this  refers 
"  to  the  same  ofiice  as  that  spoken  of  in  the  leader. 
"  This  assertion  is  equally  devoid  of  truth.  The 
"  only  office  you  hold  in  the  Church  here  (I  refer  to 
"  the  judgeship  of  the  Consistory  Court)  is  one  the 
"  emoluments  of  which  will  scarcely  defray  the  ex- 
"  penses  of  holding  it.  As  soon  as  I  became  aware 
*'  of  these  slanders,  I  determined  to  refute  them  by 
"  a  letter  to  the  editor  ;  but  as  a'week  must  elapse 
"  before  my  denial  could  appear,  I  write  you  this 
"  note  at  once,  requesting  you  to  make  any  use  of  it 
"  you  please.  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully 
"  yours.  Tnos.  Holt.  C.  J.  Monk,  Esq."  I  think 
the  Commissioners  will  be  of  opinion  that  nothing 
could  be  more  distinct  and  clear  than  Mr.  Holt's 
denial  of  the  allegations  which  had  been  made  against 
me  by  Mr.  Lovegrove.  I  took  no  further  notice  of 
them  myself  than  by  forwarding  this  letter  or  a  copy 
of  it  to  Mr.  Innell,  the  President  of  the  Reform 
Association,  at  Gloucester,  who  had  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  matter.  There  was  a  rejoinder,  I  believe, 
jmt  in  by  Mr.  Lovegrove,  in  a  letter  to  'Mr.  Holt, 
explaining  away,  to  a  certain  degree,  what  he  had 
said,  but  stating  that  I  held  not  only  the  judge.<hip  of 
the  Consistory  Court,  but  that  I  was  also  Principal 
Sun-ogate,  or  in  fact  Deputy  Chancellor,  of  Glou- 
cester. Those  three  offices,  I  need  scarcely  say,  are 
one  and  the  same,  and  the  emoluments  derivable  from 
tliem  are  about  .50/.  annually. 

17.215.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Then  at  the  time  of  the 
election  you  held  no  other  office  in  the  diocese  than 
those  yon  have  mentioned  ? — No  ;  I  was  also  Chan- 
cellor of  Bristol. 

17.216.  Was  that  an  office  of  800/.  a  year  emolu- 
ment ? — Certainly  not ;  not  a  quarter  of  that  sum.  It 
had  been  the  practice  since  the  foundation  of  the  See, 
in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  that  two  names  should  be 
placed  in  the  patent,  and  my  name  was  put  into  the 
patent  with  Mr.  Holt's,  in  1837,  but  I  never  derived 
any  benefit  from  the  office ;  in  point  of  fact  when 
I  was  appointed  Deputy  Chancellor  by  Mr.  March 
Phillips,  the  then  Chancellor,  in  1855, 1  wished  to 
resign  all  right  to  the  office  of  Registrar,  but  I  was 
Informed  that  I  could  not  do  so  until  I  had  accepted 
that  office;  that  I  should  have  to  qualify  by  being 
made  a  notary  public,  at  a  considerable  expense.  1 
believe  the  Government  stamp  alone  amounts  to  50/. ; 
and  it  was  also  stated  that  Mr.  Holt's  right  to  com- 
pensation would  be  prejudiced  by  a  re-appointment  of 
him  in  the  year  1855.    He  was  entitled  to  compensa- 


tion on  the  testamentary  jurisdiction  being  taken  away 
from  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  make  any  further  observation 
with  reference  to  the  charge  which  has  been  made 
against  me  by  Mr.  Lovegrove.  With  the  permission 
of  the_  Commissioners,  I. will  hand  in  Mr.  Holt's 
letter.  ' 

17.217.  You  have  given  j'our  cx[ilanation  ;  I  do 
not  know  that  we  shall  be  able  to  put  it  upon  the 
notes  ? — I  have  been  accused  of  conduct  unfitting  a 
gentleman  in  a  public  manner  in  this  court. 

17.218.  You  have  had  every  opportunity  of  putting 
yourself  right  with  the  public  of  Gloucester,  by 
making  the  explanation  you  have  just  made.  I  am 
only  suggesting  that  it  may  not  be  material  with 
reference  to  the  object  of  our  inquiry  that  that  expla- 
nation should  appear  upon  the  minutes  of  evidence 
to  be  submitted  to  Her  Majesty  ? — That  I  must  leave 
to  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
court  by  stating  anything  with  regard  to  the  other 
part  of  Mr.  Lovegrove's  statement,  as  to  Sandwich  ; 
but,  perhaps,  you  will  allow  me  to  state  that  I  never 
was  a  candidate  for  Sandwich  in  1852.  I  certainly 
was  at  Sandwich  in  1852,  but  I  was  not  twelve  hours 
in  the  town.  I  never  issued  an  address,  nor  did  I 
become  a  candidate.  It  is  veiy  true  I  was  brought 
up  in  a  Tory  school  of  politics.  In  1852,  if  I  had 
come  forward  as  a  candidate,  I  should  in  all  proba- 
bility have  come  forward  as  a  supporter  of  Lord 
Derby.  I  had  not  given  any  serious  attention  to 
political  matters  at  that  time,  but  I  have  done  so  since, 
and  I  have  become  a  liberal  by  conviction.  The  first 
time  that  I  ever  was  a  candidate  was  in  1857,  and  then 
I  came  forward  as  a  candidate  at  Cricklade,  as  a 
liberal. 

17.219.  We  have  no  question  before  us  with  regard 
to  your  political  opinions,  or  any  change  in  them ;  of 
course  we  will  listen  to  any  statement  you  make 
in  explanation  of  what  has  been  said  here  ? — I  feel 
exceedingly  obliged  to  the  Commissioners  for  their 
courtesy.  A  letter  written  by  Mr.  Wood,  Tinth  refer- 
ence to  what  I  did  at  Sandwich,  appears,  I  believe,  in 
your  minutes,  having  been  taken  down  by  your  short- 
hand writer,  and  it  appears  also  in  all  the  newspapers  ; 
and  I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  you  that  if  that 
letter  is  submitted  to  Her  Majesty  it  is  right  my 
explanation  should  go  with  it. 

17.220.  {Mr.  IVelford.)  The  form  of  a  telegraphic 
message  which  was  brought  to  our  notice  led  us  to 
suspect  that  it  referred  to  some  confidential  employ- 
ment of  a  person  to  bring  money  to  Gloucester  in  the 
way  in  which  others  did  bring  money  to  Gloucester, 
and  it  was  with  reference  to  that  thiit  Mr.  Wood's 
letter  came  before  ns  ? — I  should  like  to  slate  that  1 
went  down  to  Sandwich  in  1852,  on  learning  that 
there  would  probably  be  a  vacancy  there  for  a  candi- 
date; I  was  told  that  Lord  Clarence  Paget  would  not 
come  forward,  and  I  went  down.  I  saw  Mr.  Wood,  the 
Mayor  of  Sandwich,  and  he  said,  "  It  is  of  no  use 
"  your  coming  here ;  if  Mr.  Macgregor  will  not  stand, 
"  we  shall  bring  forwai'd  Mr.  KnatchbuU  Ilugessen," 
who  is  now  one  of  the  members  for  Sandwich,  and 
the  liberal  whipper-in.  I  went  up  to  London  the 
next  morning,  and  never  canvassed  or  issued  any 
address  whatever.  If  I  had  stood  then  I  should  have 
stood  as  a  liberal  conservative. 

17.221.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  would  not  have  stood 
altogether  as  a  conservative  candidate  ? — No ;  but 
as  a  general  supporter  of  Lord  Derby's  Government. 

17.222.  Then  the  statement  contained  in  Mr. 
Wood's  letter  is  true  ? — It  is  subst-mtially  true  ;  but 
I  never  placed  myself  in  Mr.  Wood's  hand.i,  to  be 
nominated  without  issuing  an  address  or  canvassing. 

17.223.  But  if  you  had  come  forward  as  a  candi- 
date in  Sandwich,  it  is  true,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Wood, 
that  you  would  have  come  forwm-d  as  a  conservative, 
and  as  a  supporter  of  the  Lord  Derby's  Government  ? 
— That  is  so  ;  but  ^t  the  same  time  I  mentioned  to 
Mr.  Wood  that  it  would  be  as  a  free  trader  ;  it  waa  at 
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the  time  of  the  last  straggle  of  protection  i^ainst 
fVee  trade. 

17.224.  Was  your  father  alive  at  that  time  ? — ^Yes, 
he  was. 

17.225.  {Mr.  Vauffkan.)  If  we  consider  that  anj 


portion  of  your  explanation  ought  to  appear  on  the 
notes  for  your  justification,  it  shall  appear  ? — I  thank 
you.  Mr.  Lovegrove  has  made  a  direct  attack  upon 
my  character  for  truthftilness,  and  as  that  has  appeared 
I  think  that  my  answer  ought  to  appear  also. 


CJ.MmJk. 
u  Oct.  1859. 


Decimus  Best,  junior,  sworn  and  examined. 


J>.  Bft.jmu 


17.226.  You  are  a  voter  for  Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

17.227.  In  the  same  employment  as  your  father  ? — 
Yes. 

17.228.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election 
hi  1859  ?— For  Sir  Robert  Walter  Garden. 

17.229.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 10/. 

17.230.  From  whom  ? — From  John  B.  Hanman. 

17.231.  In  1857  for  whom  did  you  vote  ?— For  Sir 
Bobert  Garden  and  Admiral  Berkeley. 

17.232.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  then  ? 
■ — I  received  of  J.  B.  Hanman  4/.,  and  gave  21.  to  my 
&ther. 

17.233.  Was  that  for  your  vote  and  your  father's 
vote  for  Garden  ? — For  Garden. 

17.234.  And  21.  you  gave  to  your  father  out  of 
that  ?— Yes,  out  of  that. 

17.235.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  get  anything  on 
the  other  side  ? — ^Not  anything. 


17.236.  Did  you  tell  your  father  that  that  21.  was 
for  his  vote  for  Garden  ? — Yes  ;  I  wish  to  state  this 
with  reference  to  this  last  election,  that  the  10/.  that 
I  received  was  under  the  circumstances  of  illness — 
six  months'  illness,  and  never  earning  a  halfpenny 
piece.  I  have  a  wife  and  six  children,  and  very  little 
coming  in  to  support  them — 9«.  6rf.  a  week  ;  and  what 
I  received  that  10/.  for  was  under  that  painful  circum- 
stance, for  the  sake  of  my  wife  and  children.  Six 
months'  illness  is  u  long  time. 

17.237.  You  mean  to  represent  that  you  were  in 
distress,  and  that  you  were  glad  to  get  the  money  ?^ 
That  was  it. 

17.238.  Was  that  the  case  when  you  took  the  4/.  in 
1857  ? — ^That  was  not  the  case  then. 

17.239.  You  mean  to  say  that  that  justified  you 
taking  so  large  a  sum  as  10/.  ? — Yes. 


WitLiAH  Hekrt  Best  sworn  and  examined. 


17.240.  {Mr,  Welford.)  What  are  you  ?— A  cord- 
wainer. 

17.241 .  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? 
—For  Sir  Robert  Garden. 


17.242.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — £4. 

17.243.  Who  paid  you? — Mr.  Maysey. 

17.244.  For  whom  did  you  vote  in  the  election  in 
1857  ? — ^I  could  not  vote  at  all  then. 


W.  B.  Bett. 


Edwin  Bocbne  sworn  and  examined. 


17.245.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  live  in  Water- 
street  ? — ^Yes. 

17.246.  Did  you  receive  from  Mr.  Whithorn  8/.  in 
1859  ?— I  got  24/.  of  him. 

17.247.  Did  you  keep  8/.  yourself  ?— Yes. 

17.248.  To  whom  did  you  give  the  other  money  ? — ' 
£8  to  John  Bourne,  and  8/.  to  William  Bourne,  and 
kept  8/. 

17.249.  That  was  to  vote  for  Garden  ?— Yes. 


17,250.  Did  you  receive  any  m()ney  in  1857  ?^ 
Not  any. 

For  whom  did  you  vote  then  ? — Sir  Robert 


17,251 
Garden. 
17,252, 
17,253 


Were  you  a  messenger  in  1857  ? — No. 
{Mr.  Welford.)  How  did  you  vote  before  ? 
—Always  tor  the  conservatives. 
17,254.  Before  1857  ?— Yes, 


E.  Boime, 


JoBN  BovRltE  sworn  and  exfunined. 


17.255.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  Edwin  Bourne  give 
you  81.  at  the  election  of  1859  ?— He  did. 

17.256.  To  vote  for  Garden  ?— Yes. 


17.257.  How  did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— For  Garden. 

17.258.  Did  you  get  any  money  then  ? — Xo. 


J.Boutne. 


WiLtiAM  BotntME  sworn  and  examined. 


17.259.  (Mr.  Welford.)   Did  yon  receive  8/.  for 
your  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

17.260.  Who  gave  it  you  ?— Edwin  Bourne. 

17.261.  For  whom  did  you  vote  in   1857?— Sir 
Robert  Garden. 


17.262.  What  did  you  receive   then  ?— Nothing 
at  all. 

17.263.  For  whom  did  you  vote  bef»rcl857  ?— For 
Mr.  Hope. 


W.  Bcmntt. 


Hexkt  Ricbasd  Bottbne  sworn  and  examined. 


H.  B.  Bownu. 


17.264.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  live  in  St.  Mary's 
Square  ? — I  do. 

17.265.  Did  you  receive  8/.  at  the  last  election  ? — 
I  received  12/.  altogether. 

17.266.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ?— Kept  it. 

17.267.  From  whom    did    you  receive   it? ^Mr. 

Whithorn,  for  my  expenses  and  my  vote. 

17.268.  {Mr.  Welford.)  To  vote  for  Garden  ?— Yes. 

17.269.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  were  your  expenses? 
— £4. 


1 7.270.  What  did  you  do — ^ho w  were  you  employed  ? 
— I  am  a  plumber. 

17.271.  Did  you  receive  4/.  from  Mr.  "VNTiithom  for 
plumbing  at  the  election  ? — No  ;  I  came  about  70 
miles. 

17.272.  Where  did  you  come  from  ? — From  Hunt- 
ington, in  Herefordshire. 

17.273.  That  cost  you  4/.,  did  it  ?— It  cost  me  more 
than  that. 

17.274.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  How  did  vou  vote  in 
1857  ?— I  had  no  vote  in  1857. 


Thomas  Boweb  sworn  and  examined. 


17.275.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  receive  10/.  at 
the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

17.276.  Who  gave  it  you  ?->George  Bower. 


17,277.  For  whom  did  you  vote  ? — Price  and  Monk. 
'  17,278.  Did  you  receive  any  money  iu  1857  't — ^No. 
17,279.  Had  vou  a  vote  then  ?— No. 
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T.  Bower. 
U  Oct  1859. 


Thokas  Bowxb  sworn  and  examined. 


17.280.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  For  whom  did  you  vote  at 
the  last  election  ? — ^Price  and  Monk. 

17.281.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 10/. 

17.282.  Who  paid  you  ? — George  Bowers. 

17.283.  For  whom  did  you  vote  in  1857  ? — Carden. 

17.284.  What  did  you  receive  ? — 3/.  10«.  from  Mr. 
Parker. 

1 7.285.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  election  before 
that  ? — For  Price  and  Berkeley. 

17.286.  Did  you  vote  in  1858  when  Hope  and 
Berkeley  were  candidates  ? — ^Yes. 

17.287.  Did  you  receive  any  money  then  ? — ^Yes, 
I  received  some  money  ;  I  forget  what  it  was  now. 

17.288.  I  am  speaking  of  the  election  when  Mr. 
Hope  and  Captain  Berkeley  were  the  only  candidates  ? 
— I  forget  what  I  received  then,  and  who  I  polled  for 
I  can  hardly  say. 

17.289.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  do  not  recollect  much 
about  it  ?— No.  » 

17.290.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.')  You  are  sure  you  re- 
ceived something  ? — I  cannot  say  what  I  received. 

17.291.  How  long  have  you  been  a  voter  for  Glou- 
cester ? — Since  1831. 

17.292.  Have  yon  voted  at  every  election  ? — ^Not 
every  one. 


17.293.  Have  you  always  received  some  money  ? — 
At  each  election  I  have  received  something. 

17.294.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Sometimes  from  one  side 
and  sometimes  from  the  other  ? — Yes,  mostly  on  the 
liberal  side. 

17.295.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  know  a  man 
named  Hudson  ? — Yes. 

17.296.  Did  he  often  pay  you  ? — ^I  have  received 
money  from  him. 

17.297.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Was  that  for  any  services 
that  you  performed  ?  Were  yon  (^pointed  a  mes- 
senger ? — I  went  and  posted  bilb  for  him. 

17.298.  Were  you  paid  the  ordinary  price  for  bill 
opsting  ? — ^Yes. 

17.299.  And  nothing  more  ? — ^Nothing  more. 

17.300.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  he  ever  lend  you 
any  money  ? — No. 

17.301.  Were  you  a  bill  poster  at  all  the  elections  ? 
— No,  only  at  one. 

17.302.  Which  election  was  that? — That  was 
when  Mr.  Price  put  up. 

17.303.  Did  not  Mr.  Hudson  ever  lend  you  any 
money  ? — ^No. 


A.  Brobant 


Alfred  Bbabant  sworn  and  examined. 


17,304.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— 
No.  4,  Wellington  Terrace. 

17,805.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

17.306.  For  whom  ?— Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk. 

17.307.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
3/.  10«. 

17.308.  For  your  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes. 

17.309.  Who  paid  you  for  it  ?— Mr.  Pugh. 

17.310.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— Yes. 

17.311.  For  whom  did  you  vote  ? — For  Sir  Robert 
Carden. 

17.312.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  then  ? 
— ^I  did  not  receive  anything  for  my  vote. 

17.313.  Did  you  receive  anything  at  all  ? — ^I  re- 
ceived a  sovereign  for  being  on  the  committee  for 
about  a  week  or  so ;  that  is  all. 


17.314.  Were  you  a  messenger,  or  what  ? — ^No  ;  I 
suppose  that  was  reckoned  for  my  loss  of  time  and 
trogble  in  going  up  to  polL 

17.315.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  did  nothing  else  for 
your  money  but  go  to  the  poll  ? — ^That  is  all ;  I  lost 
a  day's  work. 

17.316.  And  for  that  you  received  one  sovereign  ? 
'-Yes. 

17.317.  Who  paid  it  to  you  ? — ^Mr.  Maysey. 

17.318.  Had  you  voted  at  elections  previous  to 
1857  ? — ^Yes,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  so  as  to  give 
you  any  statement  about  them. 

17.319.  You  cannot  tell  how  you  voted  in  1853  ? — 
No,  I  have  no  knowledge  ;  my  memory  is  very  bad. 


T.  Bottom. 


Thokas  Bossom  sworn  and  examined. 


17.320.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  are  you  ?— A  car- 
penter. 

17.321.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Price  and  Monk. 

17.322.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  work  ? 
— £4. 


17.323.  Who  paid  you  ? — James  MurrelL 

17.324.  To  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes. 

17.325.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  election 
before,  in  1857  ? — ^I  did  not  vote  at  all. 

17.326.  Were  you  a  voter  then  ?— No. 


T.CoU. 


Thomas  Colb  sworn  and  examined. 


17,827.  {Mr^  Welford.)  What  are  yon  ?— A  fish- 
monger. 

17.328.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Carden  and  Monk. 

17.329.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — I 
received  nothing  for  my  vote.  I  borrowed  8/.  of  Mr. 
Whithorn  a  day  or  two  before,  which  I  consider  a 
loan,  not  a  bribe. 

17.330.  When  did  you  ask  him  for  it  ?— It  was 
the  day  before  the  election.  Nothing  was  said  about 
my  vote.  I  asked  him  to  lend  me  the  money  and  he 
did.  All  he  said  to  me  was,  "  Early  to  the  poll."  I 
had  borrowed  money  of  him  before  at  different  times 
which  I  paid  him. 

17.331.  Did  you  ever  pay  him  the  8/.  which  you 
borrowed  of  him  at  that  time  ? — ^No. 

17.332.  Has  he  ever  asked  you  for  it? — No;  I 
am  liable  to  pay  it  again. 

17.333.  When  you  asked  him  to  let  you  have  8/., 
what  did  he  say  ? — He  said  nothing  about  my  voting  ; 
he  said,  "  Early  to  the  poll." 

17,384.  Did  he  give  you  the  money  in  sovereigns  ? 
—Yes. 


17.335.  Did  he  take  any  memorandum  for  it  ? — ^No  ; 
I  have  borrowed  money  of  him  m&ny  times,  and  he 
never  took  a  memorandum  from  me.    . 

17.336.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  8/.  was  not 
given  to  you  for  your  vote  ? — ^I  did  not  consider  it  as 
such,  though  he  gave  evidence  as  such. 

17.337.  Do  you  believe  that  you  would  have  had 
the  loan  if  it  had.  not  been  election  time  ? — I  have  nt> 
doubt  I  should.  I  have  had  money  of  him  many 
times. 

17.338.  Have  you  ever  offered  to  repay  him  the 
8/.  ? — ^No,  not  yet. 

17.339.  Has  he  ever  asked  you  for  it  ? — ^No. 

17.340.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  When  you  asked  him 
for  the  8/.  and  he  gave  it  you,  and  told  you  to  go  early 
to  the  poll,  did  you  not  understand  that  he  was  giving 
you  the  8/.  for  your  vote  ? — ^I  did  hot  consider  it  so. 
I  asked  him  to  lend  it  to  me,  and  he  did  so. 

17.341.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Was  this  on  the  evening 
of  the  nomination  day  ? — ^No,  it  was  before  that. 

17.342.  It  was  not  on  the  morning  of  the  polling, 
was  it  ? — ^No. 

17.343.  {Mr.  Vaughtm.)  Where  did  you  go  to  him 
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for  it  ? — ^I  went  to  his  ofllee  in  Bell  Lane,  but  I  had 
asked  him  ibr  the  monej  several  days  before,  a  week 
.  previous  to  that,  perhaps. 

J  7,344.  Had  be  canvassed  yon  for  your  vote  ?— 
No',  I  do  not  recollect  his  canvassing  me,  but  I  have 
generally  voted  that  way. 

17.345.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Whithorn  considers 
that  it  was  given  to  you  for  your  vote  ? — Yes,  I  have 

.  understood  so,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  him ;  I  - 
shall  not  expect  to  pay  it  again  now. 

17.346.  You  expect  that  the  debt  is  cancelled  by 
your  having  given  your  vote  ? — ^No  ;  but  if  the  gen- 

.  tleman  says  he  gave  it  to  me  as  a  bribe  I  suppose  he 
does  not  expect  to  be  repaid. 

17.347.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  not  go  to  him 
and  ask  him  for  the  money,  knowing  it  was  election 
time  ? — ^Yes,  I  knew  it  was  election  time,  but  I  did 
not  ask  for  tife  money  for  my  vote.  I  borrowed  the 
money,  meaning  to  repay  it. 

17.348.  When  he  gave  you  the  money  on  your 
application^  and  said,  "  Go  early  to  the  poll,"  did  you 
understand  him  to  mean  that  you  were  to  go  early 

.  and  poll  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — ^I  understood  him 
to  mean  that  I  was  to  go  and  poll  in  that  way.  I  did 
not  ask  him  for  the  money  for  my  vote. 

17.349.  (Mr.  Welford.)  How  long  before  that  was 
jt  that  Mr.  Whithorn  had  lent  you  any  money  ;  was 
it  at  the  previous  election  ? — No ;  three  months  back. 

17.350.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  much  ?— £2. 

17.351.  How  soon  did  you  pay  him  again  ? — There 
was  a  little  fish  business  ;  there  was  an  account 
between  us. 

17.352.  It  was  never  paid  back  in  money,  but  only 
■  by  way  of  set  oflf  ? — That  account  has  been  going  on 

seven  or  eight  years. 

17.353.  Did  you  ever  receive  8/.  from  Mr.  Whit- 
horn except  at  thQ  time  of  an  election  ? — ^No. 

17.354.  Have  you  ever  let  Mr.  Whithorn  have  any 
fish  in  reduction  of  that  8/.  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

17.355.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ? 
—Yes,  1  did. 

•17,356.  Did  you  get  anything  for  your  vote  then  ? 
—Yes;  1/.  15*. 

17.357.  Who  from  ? — ^It  was  a  man  named  Miles. 
He  said,  "  If  you  will  give  me  a  crown,  I  can  get 
«  yon  21." 

17.358.  Was  that  Thomas  Miles  ?— Yes  ;  he  said 

,  he  could  get  me  21.  if  I  would  give  him  a  crown,  and  ' 
I  did  so  ;  he  gave  me  21.,  and  I  gave  him  5«.  out. 

17.359.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  was  that  money 
received  from  Miles  for ;  that  21.  ? — We  spent  it. 
It  was  an  understanding  that  I  was  to  vote  for 
Garden ;  I  understood  that. 

17.360.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  did  vote  for  Garden  ? 
— ^Yes  ;  I  am  not  certain  whether  I  voted  for  Mr. 
Price  at  the  same  time  or  not. 


17.361.  But  you  voted  for  Garden  at  all  events  ? — 
Yes ;  but  I  could  not  say  whether  I  voted  for  Price 
as  well. 

17.362.  This  money  was  not  given  yon  to  vote  for 
Price,  I  suppose  ? — ^No. 

17.363.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  mean  to  swear 
that  you  did  not  receive  that  8/.  from  Mr.  Whithorn 
for  your  vote  ? — I  considered  it  was  not. 

17.364.  You  received  1/.  15«.  in  1857  to  vote  for 
Garden ;  you  got  from  Mr.  Whithorn,  two  days  before 
the  last  election,  81.,  and  he  told  you  to  go  early  to  the 
poD.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  that  8/.  was  not 
paid  by  Mr.  Whithorn  and  received  by  you  as  a  bribe 
for  your  vote  ? — I  did  not  consider  it  such. 

17.365.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  now  that  you 
considered  it  only  a  loan  ? — Only  a  loan. 

17.366.  Notwithstanding  the  interpretation  which 
Mr.  Whithorn  puts  upon  the  advance,  and  notwith- 
standing Mr.  WTiithom  says  it  was  for  your  vote,  you 
still  say  it  was  a  loan  ? — I  consider  it  a  loan. 

17.367.  {Mr.  Welford)  In  1853  for  whom  did  you 
vote,  when  Hope  and  BerkelCT"  were  candidates  ? — I 
think  I  voted  for  Hope  ;  but  I  do  not  consider  I  ever 
had  any  money  with  the  exception  of  that  1/.  15«. 

17.368.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  not  receive  any 
money  at  all  ? — No  ;  not  from  any  person  in  my  life, 
except  in  1836,  after  the  voting  was  over.  I  voted 
for  Mr.  Hope  half  a  vote,  and  he  gave  50«.  a  piece  for 
plumpers,  and  25«.  split  votes  ;  and  I  had  25«.  at  the 
Grown  and  Thistle. 

17.369.  That  was  in  1837  ?— In  1836  it  must  have 
been,  I  should  judge. 

17.370.  There  was  no  election  in  1836?— It  mfiy 
have  been  in  1837  ;  this  was  after  the  election  was 
over.  It  was  a  present  sent  down  ;  nothing  was  given 
to  the  voters  before  the  election. 

17.371.  A  present  was  sent  down  to  all  the  voters 
after  the  election  ? — Yes ;  and  I  had  1/.  5«. ;  diat 
was  sent  down  afterwards  ;  a  sort  of  a  godsend. 

17.372.  It  was  sent  down  to  those  who  had  served 
him  ;  50«.  for  plumpers,  and  25«.  for  split  votes  ? — 
Yes  ;  that  is  all  the  money  I  ever  had  to  do  with  in 
my  life. 

17.373.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  was  the  money  paid 
you  ? — ^In  the  Grown  and  Thistle,  in  Bond  Street.  I 
was  sent  for,  I  believe  ;  he  was  chaired  at  that  time ; 
it  was  after  he  was  chaired. 

17.374.  That  was  the  case  generally,  was  it  ? — ^I 
never  knew  anything  of  the  sort  before  or  aflerwards. 

17.375.  But  at  that  election  it  was  the  usual  prac- 
tice ? — Yes  ;  it  was  with  the  Tories.  I  do  not  think 
they  were  promised  it ;  but  afterwards  he  made  them 
a  present. 

17.376.  Fifly  shillings  for  plumpers,  and  25«.  for 
split  votes  ? — Yes.  t 

17.377.  And  that  was  done  all  round  ? — ^Yes ;  I 
believe  it  was  to  them  that  would  have  it. 


D.  J^%. 
14  Oct  185t. 


WiLLiAH  GoLE  sworn  and  examined. 


W.Cok. 


17,878.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  are  you  ?— A  fish- 
monger. 

17.379.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? 
—Sir  Robert  Garden. 

17.380.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ? — Seven 
Pounds. 

17,881.  To  vote  for  Garden  ?— Yes. 
17,382.  Who  gave  it  you  ?— Mr.  Maysey. 


17.383.  For  whom  did   you  vote  at  the  election 
before  ? — ^No  one  before  ;  I  had  not  a  vote  then. 

17.384.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)    Did    you    receive    any 
money  from  Mr.  Roberts  ? — No. 

17.385.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  did  not  receive  money 
on  both  sides  ? — ^No. 

17.386.  That  is  all  the  jaaaej  you  received  from 
anybody  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 


17.387.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
St.  Mary  Magdalene's,  in  the  London  Road. 

17.388.  In  the  Hospital  there  ?— Yes. 

17.389.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  last  elec- 
tion ? — Price  and  Monk. 

17.390.  What  did  you  receive  ? — I  received  two 
sovereigns,  and  returned  half-»-crown  ;  but  I  did  not 
know  it  was  for  my  vote,  because  I  never  had  a  six- 
pence in  my  life  for  my  vote. 


Wn-LiAM  Favillb  sworn  and  examined. 

From  whom  did  you  receive  it  ? — ^I  do  not 


W.  Favitte. 


17,391. 
know. 

17.392.  Did  it  come  to  you  from  Hutton  ?— -I  was 
taken  over  to  Button's  shop  by  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Cole  they  told  me  ;  but  I  did  not  know  the  man. 

17.393.  Were  you  taken  to  Hutton's  shop  ?— Yes. 

17.394.  And  did  you  there  receive  two  sovereigns  ? 
. . — ^Yes,  and  they  said  I  must  give  something  back, 

and  I  gave  2».  6d. 

3D  2 
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17.395.  Was  that  for  your  vote  ? — No. 

17.396.  What  did  you  think  it  wa«  for  ?— For 
havin<^  been  a  messenger. 

17.397.  Were  you  a  messenger  in  1867  ?— No. 

17.398.  But  you  thought  you  got  it  for  being  » 
megsenger  ? — Yen,  I  did,  in  the  room  of  it;  but  it  was 
not  for  my  vote. 

17.399.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  I  suppose  you  have 
voted  at  a  great  number  of  elections  at  Gloucester  ? 
— Yes,  and  always  liberal. 

17.400.  Have  jou  always  been  a  messenger  ? — ^I 
was  for  years  back. 

17.401.  What  were  you  accustomed  to  get  in  those 
days  for  being  a  messenger  ? — ^I  think  it  was  3«. 

17.402.  Was  it  the  same  at  all  elections  ? — I 
cannot  say  ;  but  I  used  to  work  hard  for  it. 

17.403.  You  did,  did  you  ? — Yes,  but  I  was  not 
aware  that  the  money  they  gave  me  this  time  was  for 
r.iy  vote,  or  they  might  have  ate  it  if  they  lind  liked. 
1  always  reckoned  myself  an  independent  voter. 

17.404.  What  did  you  think  it  was  for? — Not  for 
ray  vote.  I  was  going  to  vote.  I  might  have  had 
plenty  of  money  on  the  other  side  years  back,  but  no 
man  <;ould  ever  bribe  me. 

17.405.  {Mr.  Vauffhan.)   This  time  yon  were  an 


independent  messenger? — I  always  tfaooght  I  was 
an  independent  voter. 

17,4(>6.  Yon  thought  yourself  an  independent  mea- 
senger  ? — ^I  did  not  know  there  was  any  bribery  in 
being  a  messenger. 

17,407.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— Yes. 

17,406.  For  whom  did  you  vote  ? — ^Beriieley  and 
Price. 

17.409.  Did  yon  receive  anything  then  ? — ^Not  » 
glass  of  ale. 

17.410.  And  yon  always  voted  Liberal,  did  yon  ?^ 
Yes  ;  I  split  my  vote  to  oblige  a  gentleman,  for 
Mr.  Hope,  and  he  split  his'n,  to  oblige  me,  for  Mr. 

17.411.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  yon  vote  in  1837?— 
Yes. 

17.412.  Was  there  any  payment  made  as  head 
money,  or  did  yon  receive  anything  for  voting  then  ? 
— Not  for  voting,  I  did  not ;  but  I  dare  say  I  was  a 
messenger.     I  cannot  say  now  ;  I  dare  say  I  was. 

17.413.  For  whom  did  you  vote  then  ? — I  think  it 
was  Admiral  Berkeley. 

17.414.  Fhillpotts  and  Berkeley  were  the  candl« 
dates  ?— Then  I  voted  for  Berkeley  and  Fhillpotts, 
perhaps,  but  I  plumped  for  Berkeley  once  or  twice, 
because  I  would  not  split  my  vote. 


C.  Hatch. 


Chables  Hatch  sworn  and  examined. 


17.415.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  receive  10/. 
from  Mr.  Whithorn  at  the  last  election  ? — James 
Maysey  had  it. 

17.416.  Was  that  for  your  vote  ? — Yes. 

17.417.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— I  did. 

17.418.  For  whom  ?— Sir  Robert  Garden. 

17.419.  Was  that  for  your  vote  for  Carden  ? — ^Yes. 


17.420.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  In  1857  you  voted  for 
whom  ? — Sir  Robert  Garden. 

17.421.  Did  you  get  paid  ?— I  did  ;  3/. 

17.422.  From  whom  did  you  receive  it  ? — ^Maysey  ; 
which  I  considered  I  work^  hard  for. 

17.423.  For  your  vote  and  services  that  was  paid, 
I  suppose  ? — Well,  I  suppose  it  was. 


J.  Bgett. 


John  Htett  sworn  and  examined. 


17.424.  {Mr,  Fitzgerald.)   Do  you  live  in  Alvin 
treet  ? — Yes. 

17.425.  Did  you  receive  10/.  from  Mr.  Whithorn  at 
the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

17.426.  For  your  vote  for  Garden  ? — Yes. 


17.427.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— Yes. 

17.428.  Did  you  receive  any  money  then  ? — ^No. 

17.429.  Is  your  name  John  Hyett,  or  John  Watkina 
Hyett  ? — ^My  son's  name  is  John  Watkins  Hyett. 

17.430.  Is  be  here  ? — He  has  been  examined. 


D.  Jeff*. 


Daniel  Jeffs  sworn  and  examined. 


17.431.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — In 
Albert  Street. 

17.432.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  in  1859  ? 
—1  did. 

17.433.  For  whom  ?— Sir  Robert  Carden. 

17.434.  What  did  you  receive  ?— £10. 

17.435.  For  your  vote  ? — Yes. 

17.436.  Who  was  that  from  ? — Mrs.  Gainey,  of  the 
Pilot, 

17.437.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— I  did  not. 

17.438.  You  did  not  vote  at  all  in  1857  ?— No. 

17.439.  Did  you  vote  in  1852  ? — ^I  never  voted 
before. 

17.440.  Were  you  an  officer  of  the  Gustoms  in 
1852  ?— I  was. 

17.441.  Were  you  requested  to  vote  in  1852  on 
behalf  of  Messrs.  Price  and  Berkeley  ? — No. 

17.442.  Had  you  a  vote  in  1852  ?— No. 

17.443.  You  had  no  vote  at  all  at  that  time  ? — No  ; 
I  think  I  have  made  a  mistake ;  I  had  a  vote.  I 
never  voted  previous  to  the  last  election  ;  I  cannot 
tell  the  year,  but  I  came  from  Stourport  to  vole  for 
Mr.  Price,  at  his  first  election  ;  the  first  time  he 
put  up. 

17.444.  Was  that  in  1852  ? — ^I  really  cannot  recol- 
lect. 

17.445.  You  voted  for  Mr.  Price  the  first  time  Mr. 
Price  became  a  member  for  this  city  ? — ^No,  I  did  not 
vote ;  I  had  a  vote. 

17.446.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Were  you  in  the  Cus- 
toms at  that  time? — No. 

17.447.  Why  did  you  not  vote  for  Jlr.  Price  ?— 
Mr.  Price  resigned. 


17.448.  {Mr.  Welford.)  He  did  not  go  to  the  poll 
then  ? — He  did  not  go  to  the  poll. 

17.449.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  When  did  you  go  into 
the  Customs  ? — I  think  in  1841. 

17.450.  And  when  did  you  leave  ? — I  was  in  the 
Customs  four  years. 

17.451.  From  1841  to  1845  ?— Yes  ;  I  left  the  day 
that  Mr.  Berkeley  was  returned  the  last  time  as 
member. 

17.452.  The  last  time  he  was  returned  ? — The  last 
time  he  was  returned  for  Gloucester ;  that  was  the 
day  I  resigned  my  commission  in  the  Gustoms. 

17.453.  Was  any  application  made  to  you  by  the 
superior  officers  of  the  Customs  to  vote  in  any  par- 
ticular way  ? — No  ;  I  had  on  application  from  Cap- 
tain Berkeley's  party  to  go  and  do  duty  for  two  voters 
that  were  at  the  docks  as  extra  men ;  they  were  acting 
as  extra  officers.  I  was  requested  by  the  puty  to  go 
and  do  duty  at  the  time  while  they  went  to  ^e  poll, 
as  the  collector  had  refused  to  let  them  go  unless  they 
could  find  a  commissioned  officer  who  would  do  duty 
for  them  ;  it  appeared  that  strict  orders  had  been 
given  to  the  ins])ectors  not  to  let  any  commissioned 
officer  take  their  places.  I  came  up  from  Sharpness 
Point ;  I  was  not  aware  of  the  order  which  had  been 
given  by  the  collector,  and  I  went  and  stood  for  the 
men  while  they  went  and  polled.  One  man's  name 
was  Thomas  Davis,  and  the  other  was  John  BoDne« 
well.  I  was  th^  told  that  I  should  be  reported  to  the 
collector  for  interfering  with  the  election,  and  in  con« 
sequence  of  that  I  resigned  my  situation  on  the 
morrow  morning. 
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17.454.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  recollect  in  what 
ear  that  was  ? — It  was  the  last  time  Captain  Berke- 

was  returned  for  the  city  ;  I  could  tell  you  if  I 
was  at  home. 

17.455.  Was  Captain  Berkeley  returned  ? — ^I  be- 
lieve he  was. 

17.456.  {Mr.  Vaugkan.)  It  was  thought  that  you 
had  inteifered  with  the  election  ?— Yes. 


17.457.  Tou  being  employed  at  the  Customs  ? — ^Yes. 

17.458.  Therefore  you  were  told  you  would  be  dis- 
missed, and  then  you  resigned  ? — ^I  was  told  I  should 
be  reported  to  the  collector,  and  I  resigned  at  once  ; 
but  I  was  not  aware  when  I  went  to  do  duty  for  those 
men  that  I  was  doing  wrong. 

17.459.  You  are  aware  that  officers  in  the  Customs 
have  no  right  to  interfere  at  elections  ? — Certainly. 


W.FafOk 
14  Oct.  1859. 


Charles  Jones  sworn  and  examined. 


C.Jonm. 


17.460.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— 
In  St.  John's  Lane. 

17.461.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

17.462.  For  whom  ?— For  Cardcn  and  Monk. 

17.463.  What  money  did  you  receive  ?— I  received 
1/.  to  vote  for  Mr.  Monk. 

17.464.  From  whom  did  you  receive  it  ?— 1  think 
they  call  him  Harry  Jacobs,  of  the  Dust  Pan. 

17.465.  What  other  money  had  you  ?— I  had 
nothing  for  Carden. 

17.466.  In  1857  did  yon  vote  ?— Yes. 

17.467.  For  whom  ? — Carden  and  Berkeley. 

17.468.  Did  you  receive  anything  upon  that 
occasion  ? — No. 

17.469.  Nothing  at  all  ?— No. 

17.470.  Were  you  promised  anything  if  you  would 
vote  for  Sir  Robert  Carden  ? — No,  by  nobody  ;  in 
fact,  they  put  me  on  as  a  messenger,  and  did  not  pay 
me  that. 

17.471.  Who  put  you  on  as  a  messenger  ? — ^Mr. 
Whithorn. 

17.472.  {Mr.  Welford.)  That  was  at  the  last 
election  ? — ^At  the  last  election  ;  they  did  not  pay 
me  that. 

17.473.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  did  you  expect  to 
get  for  being  a  messenger  ? — I  expected  to  get 
1/.  \it.Qd.  for  the  time  I  had  been  engaged  ;  3«.  a 
day  I  think  it  was  that  they  paid  the  messengers. 

17.474.  And  you  were  disappointed  that  you  did 
not  get  paid  ? — Just  so. 

17.475.  You  gave  on  that  occasion  one  vote  for 
Sir  Robert  Carden,  and  one  vote  for  Mr.  Monk  ? — 
Yes. 

17.476.  You  voted  for  Carden  because  you  were 
put  on  as  a  messenger,  and  you  voted  for  Monk 
because  you  had  received  \l.i — ^I  did  not  vote  for 
Carden  because  I  was  put  on  as  a  messenger ;  my 
mind  was  made  up  to  vote  for  Monk  and  Carden,  but 
I  had  just  lost  a  situation  and  I  wanted  something, 
I  was  out  of  employ,  I  had  nothing  to  do,  and  I  could 
not  live  upon  nothing  ;.that  is  the  reason  why  I  would 
take  the  money,  or  else  I  am  not  a  money  hunter  at 
elections. 

17.477.  I  do  not  think  you  have  told  ns  all  yon 
got,  have  you  ? — Yes,  every  farthing. 

17.478.  You  got  3/.  from  Mr.  HaiTy  Jacobs,  did 
you  not  ? — No,  I  will  deny  that  in  open  court,  it 
must  be  a  wrong  Jones  ;  there  is  another  ChArles 
Jones  who  might  have  had  it,  who  lives  opposite  the 
City  prison. 

17.479.  You  live  in  St.  John's  Lane  ?— Yes. 

17.480.  Where  does  the  other  Charles  J<mes  live  ? 
— Down  at  Littleworth,  opposite  the  City  prison  ;  he 
is  a  cabinet  maker.  I  will  positively  swear  that  I 
only  received  one  sovereign,  and  that  was  from  a 
man  they  call  Harry  Jacobs. 

17.481.  Where  was  it  that  you  received  the 
sovereign  ? — In  his  own  shop  ;  I  was  promised  it  five 
or  six  days  beforfe. 

17.482.  What  were  you  promised  ? — I  think  I 
asked  for  a  sovereign,  and  they  said,  "  Well,  I  dare 
"  say  we  can  do  that,"  and  in  five  minutes,  if  I  bad 
not  seen  the  man,  I  should  have  voted  without  the 
money ;  but  being  out  of  work,  I  thought  the 
sovereign  would  do  me  as  much  good  as  other 
folks. 

17,488.  Were  you  not  a  messenger  ? — ^Yes,  for  Sir 
Robert  Carden. 

17,484.  And  they  did   not  pay  you  because  you 


voted  for  Monk  ? — ^Yes ;  they  considered,  as  I  had 
voted  for  Carden  and  Monk,  I  had  done  them  an 
injury. 

17,483.  And  they  did  not  pay  yon  ? — No. 

17.486.  AVhat  did  you  do  as  a  messenger?— 
Nothing. 

17.487.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  When  was  it  that  yoa 
received  the  1/.  ? — On  the  day  of  the  election, 
when  I  should  suppose  Mr.  Monk  was  150  a-head. 
They  told  me  they  thought  I  shonld  be  too  late,  but 
as  it  was  [womised  me  before,  of  course  the  man  kept 
his  promise. 

17.488.  Jacobs  knew,  I  suppose,  that  yon  were  on 
the  blue  committee  as  a  messenger  ? — No. 

17.489.  You  did  not  tell  him  that  ? — ^No,  of  course 
not. 

17.490.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  kept  that  to  your- 
self?— Yes  ;  but  he  knowed  I  was  going  to  vote  for 
Carden. 

17.491.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  And  you  are  prepared 
to  swear  that  he  did  not  give  you  3/.  ? — ^I  wUl  swear 
that  I  only  had  one  sovereign. 

17.492.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  get  anything  at 
any  election  before  1857  ? — No. 

17.493.  Did  you  ever  vote  before  ? — ^Yes. 

17.494.  At  what  election? — I  voted  in  Cooper's 
time. 

17.495.  Did  you  get  anything  for  your  vote  in 
1852  ? — No,  I  was  at  the  Customs. 

17.496.  In  1837  for  whom  did  you  vote  ?— I  think 
I  voted  for  Hope. 

17.497.  What  did  you  get  then  ?— Nothing. 

17.498.  Did  you  not  get  any  little  present  ? — No, 
I  am  a  conscientious  voter. 

17.499.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  any  present  come 
down  to  you  after  the  election  ? — No,  they  never 
troubled  about  me ;  they  hardly  asked  me  for  my  vote, 
because  they  knew  I  was  sure. 

17.500.  You  were  not  invited  to  the  Crown  and 
Thistle  after  the  election  ? — No. 

17.501.  You  say  you  are  a  conscientious  voter; 
when  you  gave  one  vote  for  Mr.  Monk  in  1859  you 
were  an  Unconscientious  v<)ter,  were  you  not  ? — ^Not 
exactly  ;  it  was  not  the  sovereign  that  caused  me  to 
vote  that  way. 

17.502.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Who  promised  you  that 
sovereign  ? — I  had  it  of  Harry  Jacobs. 

17.503.  But  who  promised  it  t«  you  ? — ^A  man  of 
the  name  of  Prober t. 

17.504.  Did  you  go  to  him  or  did  he  come  to  you  ? 
—We  met  in  a  public-house. 

17.505.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  that  Probert,  junior  ? 
— ^Yes,  Mr.  Probert,  junior. 

17.506.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  get  any  money 
from  him  ? — He  was  there  when  I  was  paid  the  sove- 
reign at  Jacobs'. 

17.507.  Did  he  give  you  anything  else  himself? — 
No  ;  in  fact  he  had  the  sovereign  the  while  I  went  to 
vote  ;  the  man  was  afraid  to  trust  me. 

1 7.508.  Who  were  at  Jacobs'  besides  yourself  when 
you  were  paid  the  sovereign  ? — We  were  only  the 
three  of  us  together  ;  Jacobs  went  along  with  me  to 
vote,  and  left  the  sovereign  in  Probert's  hands  while 
I  did  vote,  and  then  I  went  back  and  received  the 
sovereign. 

17,5C®.  He  would  not  trust  you  ? — ^No ;  and  I  am 
very  glad  you  summoned  nie  here  to  certify  that  I 
only  had  I/,  of  Jacobs  instead  of  3/. 
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Jajoss  Ibxlasd  sworn  and  examined. 


17.510.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you? — ^A  porter. 

1 7.51 1.  For  whom  did  jou  vote  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Sir  Bobert  Garden. 

17.512.  Did  yon  receive  any  money  ? — No,  I  did 
not  at  the  last  election.  My  wife  received  5/.  from 
Obadiah  Clutterbnck. 

17.513.  Was  that  at  the  last  election  ?— Yes,  at 
the  last  election. 

17.514.  Was  that  for  your  vote  for  Sir  Bobert 
Garden  ? — I  went  and  voted  for  Sir  Bobert -Carden. 
My  wife  said  nothing  to  me  about  it. 

17.515.  Did  she  not  tell  you  before  yon  voted  that 
she  had  received  the  5/.  from  Obadiah  Clutterbuck  ? 
— ^No,  certainly  not. 

17.516.  When  did  she  tell  you  of  it  ? — She  told 
me  of  it  when  I  came  back  home. 

17.517.  When  yon  came  back  from  voting  ?— Yes. 

17.518.  Who  cuivassed  you  ? — Sir  Bobert  Carden 
and  a  party,  and  Mr.  Lovegrove. 

17,619.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Whithorn  ?— No. 

17.520.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Maysey  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

17.521.  Do  you  know  Obadi^  Clutterbnck  ? — Yes. 

17.522.  Did  he  canvass  you  ? — ^Yes. 

17.523.  Did  he  tell  you  you  would  get  something 
for  voting  for  Sir  Bobert  Carden  ? — No. 

17.524.  Did  yon  promise  to  vote  for  him  ? — ^No. 

17.525.  You  did  not  promise  ? — ^No,  not  when  I 
was  canvassed. 

17.526.  When  did  you  make  up  your  mind  to  vote 
for  htm  ? — ^I  made  up  my  mind  to  my  sister  ten  or 
eleven  weeks  previous ;  she  came  and  asked  me. 
She  supported  my  family  pretty  well,  and  she  asked 
me  if  I  would  vote  for  Sir  Bobert  Carden,  and  follow 
her  master's  wishes  ;  and  I  said,  "  As  you  have  been 
"  very  kind  to  us  and  supported  us,  I  will  do  so  ;" 
and  after  I  had  voted  my  mistress  informed  me  that 
she  had  received  5/.  from  Mr.  Obadiah  Clutterbuck. 

17.527.  When  did  you  learn  that  ?— After  I  bad 
polled ;  after  I  cune  home. 


17.528.  What  did  yon  do  with  that  money  ?— I 
never  had  a  penny  or  a  shilling  of  it 

17.529.  Did  yon  tell  your  wife  to  take  it  back  to 
Mr.  Clutterbuck  ? — No,  the  money  was  very  usefhl 
at  onr  house. 

17.530.  Your  wife  kept  it  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  never  saw  it. 

17.531.  And  your  wife  used  it  ? — Yes. 

17.532.  Did  you  not  receive  that  5/.  as  payment 
for  your  vote  ? — ^I  received  nothing. 

17.533.  Your  wife  received  it  ? — Yes. 

17.534.  And  yon  did  not  return  it  ? — ^No. 

17.535.  And  you  did  not  tell  her  to  return  it  ? — 
No,  certainly  not.  She  said  she  had  had  5/.  given  to 
her  by  Mr.  Clutterbuck. 

17.536.  When  she  told  you  that,  yon  knew  it  was 
for  your  vote,  did  you  not  ? — No. 

17.537.  What  did  you  think  it  was  ?— There  was 
a  conversation  along  with  my  sister.  My  sister  had 
been  a  very  good  friend  to  me,  and  she  asked  me  to 
give  my  vote  that  way.  She  was  in  service,  and  she 
said  it  would  oblige  her  master,  and  I  understood 
from  her  that  something  should  be  done,  and  I  pro- 
mised her  that  I  would  vote  that  way,  as  she  had 
been  very  kind  to  us,  and  I  went  and  voted  ;  and 
when  I  came  back  my  mistress  said  she  had  received 
5/.  from  Mr.  Clutterbuck. 

17.538.  Did  ydu  not  think  that  was  the  something 
that  should  be  done  that  was  mentioned  by  your 
sister  ? — ^I  did  not  take  it  in  that  way  ;  I  only  did  it 
on  her  account. 

17.539.  Did  yon  not  think  that  the  5/.  yon  received 
from  Obadiah  Clutterbuck  was  for  the  something  that 
should  be  done  by  your  sister  if  yon  would  vote  for 
Sir  Bobert  Carden  ?  Did  you  not,  in  point  of  fwct, 
when  you  found  that  your  wife  had  received  5/.  from 
Obadiah  Clutterbuck,  consider  that  it  had  been  given 
to  her  for  your  vote  for  Sir  Bobert  Carden  ? — ^Yes. 

17.540.  {Mr.  Welford.)  For  whom  did  you  vote  at 
the  election  in  1857  ? — I  had  no  vote  ;  I  was  in  the 
police  force  then. 


W.  Barker. 


WrLLUX  Babkeb  sworn  and  examined. 


17.641.  {Mr.   Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — 
I  live  in  Barton  Street  now. 

17.642.  Where  did  you  live  at  the  last  election,  in 
1859  ?— At  High  Orchard. 

17.543.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? 
— ^Mr.  Price. 

17.544.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
Nothing. 

17.545.  Nothing  at  all  ?— No. 

17.546.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  received  nothing  ? 
— ^Nothing. 

17.547.  Did  not  Mr,  Maysey  give  you  5/. — No. 

17.548.  Did  you  not  receive  any  money  from  any 
person  ? — No. 

17.549.  In   1857  for  whom  did    you  vote,    the 
election  before  the  last  ? — ^For  Mr.  Price. 


17.550.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Are  you  quite  snre  that 
you  did  not  receive  at  the  last  election,  in  1859,  5/. 
from  Mr.  Maysey  ? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

17.551.  You  said  just  now  that  you  did  not? — 
I  thought  you  were  asking  me  as  to  1857. 

17.552.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  received  5/.  from 
Mr.  Maysey  at  the  last  election  ? — My  wife  did- 

17.553.  Was  that  for  your  vote  for  Sir  Bobert 
Carden  ? — ^Yes. 

17.554.  In  1857  did  you  receive  anything  for  your 
vote  ? — ^No. 

17.555.  Did  you  vote  for  Mr.  Price  alone  at  that 
election  ? — Yes. 

17.556.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  gave  a  plumper  for 
Mr.  Price  r — ^Yes. 


J.  Brocket. 


John  Bbookes  sworn  and  examined. 


17.557.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)    Do  you  live  in  Pitt 
Street  ?— I  da 

17.558.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  for  Sir 
Bobert  Carden  ? — ^Yes. 

17.559.  Did  you  receive  5/.  from  Mr.  Maysey  ? — 
I  did. 

17.560.  For  your  vote  ? — I  suppose  it  was  for  my 
vote,  but  I  received  it  after  the  election,  not  before. 

17.561.  Did  you  receive  anything  in  1857  ? — ^I  did. 

17.562.  How  much?— £2  10». 

17.563.  From  whom  did  you  receive  that  ? — From 
Mr.  Maysey. 

17.564.  For  your  vote  for  Sir  Bobert  Carden  ? — 
Por  my  vote  for  Sir  Bobert  Carden, 


17.565.  Hod  you  been  on  the  registef  before  ? — 
Yes. 

17.566.  Had  you  voted  before  ? — ^Yes,  ever  since 
Phillpotts  was  first  elected. 

17.567.  In  those  days  did  you  receive  any  money  ? 
— I  might  receive  a  little. 

17.568.  Have  you  always  belonged  to  the  blue 
party  ? — I  always  did,  except  I  polled  once  for 
Mr.  Price.  ■ 

17.569.  In  what  year  was  that? — I  cannot  tell 
you  when;  I  believe  it  was  when  Mr.  Price  and 
Mr.  Hope  were  here. 

17.570.  Did  you  get  anything  for  your  vote  for 
Mr.  Price  ? — ^No,  I  did  not  get  anything  at  all. 
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Henbt  BttowsTtta  sworn  and  examined. 


HBroummg. 


17.571.  (Afr.  fFelford.)  What  are  you  ?— A  free- 
man. 

17.572.  What  are  you  by  trade  ?— A  blacksmith. 

17.573.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Price  and  Monk. 

17.574.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — I 
received  51.  from  Mr.  James  Payne,  a  stonemason. 

17.575.  You  voted  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — ^Yes. 

17.576.  Did  you  receive  anything  from  the  other 
side  ? — ^Yes, 

17.577.  What  ? — £6  ;  it  was  put  into  my  pocket. 

17.578.  By  whom  ?— By  Alderman  Whithorn. 

17.579.  What  did  he  put  that  into  your  pocket  for  ? 
— That  was  for  my  vote. 

17.580.  And  did  yon  promise  him  your  vote  ? — 
I  was  in  beer  at  the  time  ;  I  cannot  recollect  anything 
about  it  further. 

17.581.  And  you  kept  it,  I  suppose  ? — ^Yes. 

17.582.  And  you  kept  also  the  51.  which  had  been 
given  you  by  the  other  side  ? — Yes, 

17.583.  For  whom  did  you  vote  in  1857  ? — Sir 
Bobert  Garden. 

17,5iB4.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  then  ? 
— £1. 

17.585.  Who  paid  it  ?— Alderman  Whithorn. 

17.586.  Where  was  it  that  you  received  the  6/. 
from  Alderman  Whithorn  in  1859? — ^In  the  back 
room ;  it  was  put  into  my  pocket ;  I  did  not  receive 
it  in  my  hand. 

17.587.  Who  put  it  in  your  pocket? — ^Alderman 
Whithorn. 

17.588.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — ^Yes,  I  held  my 
pocket  open. 


17.589.  Was  it  your  waistcoat  pocket  ? — ^Yes  ;  not    15  Oct.  18S9. 
this  one  that  I  have  on  now,  hot  the  one  I  had  on         ^-^ 
then  ;  it  is  torn  all  to  pieces  now. 

17.590.  He  came  up  to  you  and  put  six  sovereigns 
into  your  waist«oat  pocket  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  had  not  any 
money  when  I  went  in,  and  when .  I  got  outside  I 
found  it  there. 

17.591.  You  told  us  just  now  that  you  held  your 
pocket  open  for  him  to  put  the  money  in  ? — ^Yes. 

17.592.  You  say  that  it  was  given  to  you  in  a  back 
room  ;  was  it  a  back  room  at  the  committee  room  in 
Westgate  Street  ? — Yes. 

17.593.  And  then  you  went  and  polled  for  Price 
and  Monk  ? — ^Yes ;  after  I  was  in  there  I  got  drunk. 

17.594.  Were  you  sober  when  you  got  the  6/,  from 
Alderman  Whithorn  ? — Yes,  I  was  soberish. 

17.595.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  What  o'clock  in  the 
morning  was  it  ? — About  ten  minutes  to  nine,  I 
suppose. 

17.596.  (Mr.  Welford.)  You  had  been  drinking,  I 
suppose,  all  night  ? — No. 

17.597.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  go  in  to  Mr. 
Whithorn  by  yourself,  or  did  somebody  take  you  in  ? 
— Somebody  took  me.  I  do  not  know  the  person  by 
name. 

17.598.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  know  what 
Alderman  Whithorn  was  going  to  do  to  you  when 
he  came  up  with  the  six  sovereigns  in  his  hand  ^■^ 
Yes,  I  agreed  with  him  for  it ;  he  said  he  would  give 
me  six. 

17.599.  For  your  vote  ? — ^For  my  vote. 


William  Gayneb  Bishop  sworn  and  examined. 


W.  O.  Buhop. 


17.600.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
Bal-ton  Street. 

17.601.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? 
— For  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

17,eC^.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — ^I 
do  not  know  ;  it  was  a  mixed  medley  job.  I  did  not 
receive  any  money. 

17.603.  What  did  you  receive  ? — I  had  a  receipt 
for  some  money. 

17.604.  Who  gave  you  the  receipt  for  some  money  ? 
— ^Mr.  Glntterbuck. 

17.605.  Obadiah  Glntterbuck  ?— Yes. 

17.606.  How  much  was  it  ? — He  gave  me  a  receipt 
for  ten  pounds.  I  think  it  was  ten  pounds  ;  I  think 
I  have  got  it  at  home. 

17.607.  Did  you  owe  him  ten  pounds  ? — ^No  ;  but  I 
owed  it  to  somebody  else. 

17.608.  To  whom  did  you  owe  it  ? — ^Mr.  Maysey. 

17.609.  So  Mr.  Glntterbuck  paid  ten  pounds  for 
you,  and  you  gave  him  a  receipt  for  it  ? — ^He  told  me 
he  did. 

17.610.  Are  you  sure  it  was  ten  pounds  ? — Yes  ;  it 
was  rather  more  than  ten  pounds,  I  think. 

17.611.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Mr.  Glntterbuck  says  it 
was  nine  pounds  that  he  gave  you  ? — Well,  the  debt 
was  more. 

17.612.  He  gave  you  a  receipt  for  nine  or  ten 
pounds  ? — ^Yes. 

17.613.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  The  debt  that  you  owed 
to  Maysey  was  more  ? — ^Yes. 

17.614.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Was  that  receipt  given  to 
you  for  your  vote  ? — No  ;  it  was  for  house  rent. 

17.615.  Your  house  rent  was  cleared  for  you  to 
vote  for  Garden? — ^I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
cleared  or  not ;  the  landlord  tells  me  it  is  not  cleared. 

17.616.  But  it  was  cleared  to  the  extent  of  nine  or 


ten  pounds  ? — ^Yes  ;  but  I  saw  the  landlord  yesterday, 
and  he  says  it  is  not  cleared  now. 

17.617.  What  is  the  rent  ? — Eleven  pounds  a  year. 

17.618.  Do  you  owe  him  two  pounds  still  ? — ^I  owe 
him  more  than  that. 

17.619.  How  much  did  you  owe  at  the  election  ? — 
Three  quarters'  rent. 

17.620.  What  Mr.  Glntterbuck  gave  yon  was  a 
receipt  for  the  three  quarters'  rent,  was  it  ? — He  gave 
me  a  receipt  for  ten  pounds  and  some  odd  shillings  ; 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  not  near  eleven  pounds. 

17.621.  Have  you  got  the  receipt? — No,  I  have 
not  got  it  with  me ;  I  did  not  know  I  should  be 
wanted  here  to  day. 

17.622.  Was  that  given  to  you  for  your  vote  ? — 
Well,  I  do  not  know  what  he  gave  it  me  for  ;  but  I 
have  rented  his  house  these  eight  or  nine  years,  and  I 
was  three  quarters  of  a  year  behind  with  my  rent, 
and  then  they  told  me  if  I  would  vote — they  did  not 
ask  me  for  my  vote  at  all. 

17.623.  If  you  would  vot«  they  would  give  you  a 
receipt  for  yoiu-  three  quarters*  rent  ? — ^Yes,  and  I 
voted. 

17.624.  And  they  told  you  to  vote  for  Garden  ? — 
Yes. 

17.625.  They  gave  you  a  receipt  for  your  three 
quarters'  rent  ? — ^Yes. 

17.626.  And  you  voted  ?— Yes. 

17.627.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  election  be- 
fore, in  1857  ? — Captain  Berkeley, — a  plumper. 

17.628.  Did  you  receive  anything  for  that  ? — ^No, 
I  never  received  nothing  any  more  in  my  life  ;  and  I 
never  received  anything  in  Uiis  instance. 

17.629.  But  you  got  your  rent  cleared  off,  you 
know  ? — ^Yes. 
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Chables  Hcttok  called  and  further  examined. 


17.630.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  With  regard  to  the  elec- 
tion of  1857,  were  you  a  canvasser  at  that  election  ? 
— ^No,  I  did  not  canvass  any  one. 

17.631.  Did  jou  take  part  in  that  election  ? — I  did. 

17.632.  Did  you  receive  any  money  ? — I  did  not. 

17.633.  You  did  not  receive  any  money  ? — Not 
any. 

17.634.  Not  from  any  person  ? — Not  from  any  one. 

17.635.  What  part  did  you  take  in  the  election  ? — 
I  merely  took  a  part  in  the  election  on  the  polling 
day,  getting  the  voters  up  to  the  poll. 

17.636.  Was  that  all  you  did?— That  was  all  I 
did. 

17.637.  Were  you  at  the  Upper  George  on  that 
day  ?— No. 

17.638.  Were  you  at  any  otlier  public-house  where 
voters  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  during  the 
election  of  1867  ? — I  was  at  the  Saracen's  Uead,  I 
believe,  and  at  the  Fountain. 

17.639.  Did  yon  offer  any  voters  any  money  for 
their  votes  ? — ^I  did  not. 

17.640.  Do  you  know  of  any  persons  who  did  ? — 
No,  I  do  not.  I  understood  there  was  no  money  to 
be  given  for  votes  on  that  occasion  by  the  liberal 
party,  so  I  did  not  ask  for  any,  and  I  did  not  promise 
any. 

17.641.  Do  you  know  that  any  bribes  were  given 
by  any  persons  at  that  election  on  either  side  ? — I  do 
not. 

17.642.  Did  yon  see  John  Ward  on  the  polling 
day  ? — Yes. 

17.643.  And  Maysey  ? — ^Yes,  I  saw  them  going  in 
and  out  of  the  committee  room. 

17.644.  And  Brewer  Monk  ?— Yes. 

17.645.  And  Probert  ?— Yes. 

17.646.  Did  you  learn  from  Brewer  Monk  or  from 
Probert  that  there  was  any  money  which  could  be 
paid  away  in  bribing  voters  tor  the  liberal  candidates? 
^I  did  not. 

17.647.  You  did  not  hear  it  from  either  of  them  ? 
—No. 

17.648.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  either  of  them  tell 
you  there  was  no  money  to  be  given  away  on  the 
liberal  side  ? — They  did. 

17.649.  Bothof them?— Yes. 

17.650.  {Mr,  Fitzgerald.)  You  made  inquiries  ? — 
Several  parties  came  up  into  the  committee-room,  and 
inquired  if  there  was  anything  to  be  had  ;  but  I  can- 
not bring  to  my  mind  now  who  they  were,  and  they 
were  told  that  there  wa.s  notliiug  to  be  given. 

17.651.  {Mr.Vaughan.)  Where  was  the  committee- 
room  at  that  time  of  the  liberal  candidates  ? — Just 
below  here  ;  just  down  by  the  Shire  Hall. 

17.652.  Voters  came  into  that  room  to  inquire  if 
there  was  anything  to  be  given  away  ? — Ye.**. 

17.653.  To  whom  was  that  question  put  when 
voters  came  into  the  room  ? — To  several  of  the  most 
active  supporters  of  the  liberal  party. 

17.654.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Brewer  Monk  ?— Brewer 
Monk,  and  several  more  that  there  were  in  the  room. 

17.655.  Was  Mr.  Jordan  there  ? — I  cannot  say 
whether  I  saw  him  or  not. 

17.656.  But  active  partisans  of  the  liberal  can- 
didates were  in  the  committee-room  when  voters  came 
to  make  that  inquiry  ? — Yes,  some  of  them. 

17.657.  And  the  answer  that  was  given  was  that 
there  was  no  money  to  be  given  ? — Yes ;  that  there 
was  no  money  to  be  given. 

17.658.  And  as  far  as  you  know  no  money  was 
given  away  ? — ^Not  a  farthing,  so  far  as  I  know.  I 
did  not  see  it  given,  or  hear  any  talk  about  it,  and 
I  think  1  should  if  there  had  been. 

17.659.  Do  you  know  of  persons  that  were  bribed 
to  vote  for  Sir  Bobert  Garden  at  that  election  ? — 
There  were  plenty  bribed  then. 

17.660.  There  were  plenty  bribed  at  that  election  ? 
^Yes. 


17.661.  Did  you  hear  as  a  matter  of  notoriety  that 
there  was  money  to  be  given  away  at  tiiat  election 
to  voters  if  they  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  know  Mr.  Moss  the  builder  was  about 
between  one  and  two  o'clock.  I  heard  him  say  there 
were  fourteen  or  fifteen  who  would  vote  for  the  lil>eral 
party  if  they  merely  got  paid  their  day's  work.  I 
am  almost  certain  it  was  Mr.  Moss  ;  and  he  went  to 
ask  if  there  was  anything  to  be  given  them,  and  they 
told  him  there  was  not  a  farthing  to  be  given  away, 
and  consequently  they  went  and  voted  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden. 

17.662.  There  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  who  would 
vote  for  the  liberal  candidates  if  they  could  have  their 
day's  work  ? — Yes  ;  just  their  day's  work. 

17.663.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  persons  with 
whom  you  had  conversation  on  the  polling  day  in 
1857  who  made  similar  statements? — I  do  not 
recollect. 

17.664.  When  was  it  that  you  first  heard  in  1857 
that  there  would  be  money  on  the  side  of  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — It  was  made  known  two  or  three  days 
previous  to  the  polling  day. 

17.665.  It  was  made  known  two  or  three  days  be- 
fore the  polling  that  money  would  be  paid  to  voters 
by  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — Yes ;  parties  came  to  mj 
shop  and  asked  whether  there  would  be  anything 
given  by  the  liberal  side,  and  I  said  I  could  not  tell 
them. 

17.666.  How  soon  before  the  polling  day  did  they 
come  to  your  shop  and  ask  you  that  question  ? — On 
the  nomination  day  I  recollect  one  or  two  parties, 
that  is,  a  man  of  the  name  of  John  Hyett  and  John 
Horatio  Evans,  who  is  now  missing. 

17.667.  They  came  and  inquired  if  any  money 
would  be  given  away  on  your  side  ?— Yes  ;  they  said 
they  could  have  so  much  on  the  Tory  side,  and  if  we 
would  give  them  the  same,  they  would  vote  for  us. 

17.668.  How  much  did  they  say  they  could  have 
on  the  Tory  side  ? — They  said  they  could  have  2/. 
apiece. 

17.669.  Had  you  taken  part  in  elections  previooa 
to  1857  ? — In  1852,  when  Mr.  Price  was  returned. 

17.670.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  know  of  any 
treating  going  on  on  the  liberal  side  on  the  polling 
day  ? — I  did  not. 

17.671.  Were  you  at  the  Saracen's  Head  on  that 
day  ? — I  was. 

17.672.  Did  you  see  no  voters  there  ? — ^Plenty  of 
them,  but  that  was  after  the  polling  was  over. 

17.673.  Was  any  treating  going  on  ? — What  they 
had  they  paid  for  themselves.  I  do  not  know  who 
treated  them. 

17.674.  You  do  not  know  of  any  treating  by  the 
liberal  party  ? — I  do  not. 

17.675.  Do  you  know  Gharles  Webb  ?— I  do. 

17.676.  Did  you  ever  hear  whether  he  received 
anything  in  1857? — There  was  a  report  at  the  time 
that  he  received  something,  but  I  cannot  tell,  I  am 
sure. 

17.677.  Gharles  Jellyman,  did  you  ever  hear  any- 
thing about  him  ? — I  believe  they  said  so  on  the 
petition  in  1857  ? 

17.678.  And  Samuel  King  ? — And  Samuel  King. 

17.679.  Was  it  reported  about  all  those  men  that 
they  had  received  money — Webb,  Jellyman,  and  King? 
— It  was  reported  so  ;  it  was  supposed  that  they  had 
something,  but  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  whether  they 
had  or  not.  . 

17.680.  {Mr.  Welford.)  On  which  side  were  they 
said  to  have  been  bribed  ? — On  the  liberal  side. 

17.681.  Did  you  give  them  any  money  ? — ^No. 

17.682.  Did  you  know  of  any  money  being  given  ? 
— ^I  had  no  money  to  give  them. 

17.683.  Did  you  know  of  anybody  else  giving  them 
any  ? — ^No. 
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17.684.  Or  promwing  them  any  ? — ^No. 

17.685.  (Mr.    Vaugkan.)   Do  jou   know  of  any 
bribery  having  been  conunitted  in  1852  ? — No. 

17.686.  There  was  no  bribery  that  you  know  of? 
—No. 


17.687.  On  neither  side  ? — ^I  cannot  8ay  on  the  C.  HkUoh. 
tory  side  ?                                                                                  

17.688.  But  you  do  not  know  of  any  ?— No.   .  U  Oct.  18i«. 

17.689.  Was  the  election  of  1852  the  first  election     

you  took  part  in  ? — Yes,  it  was. 


Michael  Jennings  sworn  and  examined. 


M.  Jtnningt. 


l7,690.'{Mr.  fFel/ord.)  For  whom  did  you  vote  at 
the  last  election  ? — For  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

17.691.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
Nothing  for  my  vote. 

17.692.  What  did  yon  receive  at  all  ? — ^I  received 
21. 

17.693.  Who  paid  you  the  21.  ? — ^A  woman  in  Mr. 
Maysey's  house,  a  fortnight  after  the  election. 

17,^4.  What  woman  was  it  ? — I  could  not  say 
whether  it  was  his  wife,  or  who  it  was. 

17.695.  Did  you  goto  Mr.  Maysey's  house  ? — Yes, 
I  did  use  to  go  there  frequently ;  he  is  a  hair-dresser. 

17.696.  How  came  she  to  give  it  you  ? — She  told 
me  that  it  was  left  there  for  me  ;  that  is  all  I  know, 
and  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Majsey  since,  nor  the 
woman. 

17.697.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Maysey  before  the  elec- 
tion ? — Yes ;  I  used  to  go  there  twice  a  week. 

17.698.  What  did  he  say  about  the  election  before 
it  ? — ^He  said  he  could  put  me'  ou  the  list,  but  he 
could  not  promise  me  anything. 

17.699.  Put  you  on  the  list  of  what  ? — Messengers. 

17.700.  Did  he  put  you  on  the  list  ? — t  suppose  he 
did,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

17.701.  You  did  not  do  anything  for  it ;  you  did  not 
work  as  a  messenger  ? — I  visited  a  few  friends  who  I 
thought  were  in  favour  of  the  party. 

17.702.  Did  you  attend  at  the  committee  room  ? — 
No;  I  did  not  go  there  but  once,  for  there  was 
enough  there  without  me. 

17.703.  After  the  election  was  all  over  you  got  21.  ? 
—That  was  a  fortnight  after  ;  that  is  what  the  woman, 
gave  me ;  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  till  I  got 
home. 

17.704.  When  you  found  it  was  21.  what  did  you 
think  it  was  for  ? — ^I  thought  it  was  a  favour. 

17.705.  For  doing  what? — ^For  my  good  will  for 
the  party. 

17.706.  And  giving  your  vote? — ^I  would  not  have 
sold  my  vote  for  21.,  udr  20/.  ;  I  never  did. 

■  17,707.  Part  of  your  good  will  to  the  party  was  to 
give  your  vote  ? — ^But  I  always  did  ;  1  always  voted 
for  the  same  party. 

*  17,708.  And  you  were  .told  you  would  be  put  an 
to  the  committee  ? — ^That  is  what  Mr.  Maysey  told 
me  ;  he  said  he  did  not  know  that  anything  would  be 
given,  but  he  would  give  me  something  if  he  could, 
and  that  is  what  I  had. 

17.709.  That  is  what  he  got  for  you  ?— Yes. 

17.710.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  How  long  have  you 
been  a  freeman  of  Gloucester  ? — Ever  since  the  year 
1800. 

17.711.  Have  you  voted  at  all  the  elections  ? — Yes. 

17.712.  (Mr.  Welford.)  For  whom  did  you  vote 
in  the  election  before,  in  1857?— For  Sir  Robert 
Garden. 

17.713.  And  what  did  you  get  then? — Nothing  at 
all,  not  a  glass  of  beer ;  I  did  uot  ask  for  anything. 


17.714.  Did  you  not  get  anything  for  being  on  the 
committee  ? — ^No  ;  I  would  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

17.715.  You  bad  nothing  in  1857  ?— No. 

17.716.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  recollect  the 
election  of  1818  ? — ^1  do  not  recollect  the  time.  I 
voted  for  Morris  ;  that  was  the  first  election. 

17.717.  Do  you  recollect  when  Gaptain  Berkeley 
was  a  candidate  in  1818  ? — I  voted  once  for  Berkeley 
with  a  blue  ribbon. 

17.718.  What  did  you  get  on  that  occasion  ? — I  was 
asked  to  do  it  by  the  blue  party. 

~  17,719.  What  did  you  get  ?— My  dinner,  that  was 
all. 

17.720.  Nothing  else  ?— No. 

17.721.  Did  you  ftever  get  anything  else  ? — I  was 
a  constable  at  the  time. 

17.722.  What  did  you  get  paid  for  being  a  con- 
stable ? — 5».  a  day. 

17.723.  How  many  days  were  you  a  constable  ? — ^I 
was  a  fortnight,  and  had  5«.  a  day  at  Mr.  Morris's 
election. 

17.724.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  vote  for  Mr.  Hope 
in  1837  ?— Yes. 

17.725.  Did  you  get  anything  after  the  election  ? — 
No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

17.726.  Was  there  not  a  present  made  you  ? — ^No. 

17.727.  Were  you  not  invited  to  the  Crown  and 
Thistle? — No  ;  I  never  went  to  the  Grown  and 
Thistle. 

17,728-9.  Did  you  not  hear  that  a  good  many  of  the 
voters  did  ?— i-I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

17.730.  Did  you  give  a  plumper  or  a  split  vote  for 
Mr.  Hope  ? — ^I  never  split  my  vote  in  my  life,  and  I 
never  shall.    I  be  not  a  split  vote. 

17.731.  Then  von  think  you  had  no  present  after 
th&  election  in  1837  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  had, ' 
I  cannot  recolKet. 

17.732.  But  you  are  sure  you  had  nothing  at  the 
last  election  but  one,  in  1857  ? — I  will  swear  I  had 
nothing  then. 

17.733.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Have  you  been  a  con- 
stable more  than  once  at  elections  ? — ^Yes,  in  former 
years,  not  of  late  years. 

17.734.  Not  since  the  Reform  Act  ?— No. 

17.785,  Did  you  always  get'  5«.  a  day  when  you 
were  a  constable  ? — Not  always. 

17.786.  What  did  yon  get  sometimes  ? — ^I  suppose 
3».  6rf. 

17.737.  It  was  always  5«.  or  3».  6d.  ? — Yes. 

17.738.  Have  you  ever  been  a  messenger  at  any 
election  ? — Yes,  not  to  go  to  the  city  part. 

17.739.  Have  you  been  at  the  committee  room  as 
a  messenger  ? — No  ;  I  have  been  in  the  committee 
room  but  very  little. 

17.740.  But  not  so  as  to  trouble  yourself  with  it  ? 
—No. 


Mathew  Tckk  sworn  and  examined. 


M.Twk. 


17.741.  (Mr.  fVelford.)  What  are  you  ?— I  am  an 
innkeeper. 

17.742.  What  inn  ?— The  Great  Western  inn. 

17.743.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? 
^No  one. 

17.744.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  it  ? — ^No,  not  at 
all. 

17.745.  Were  you  a  voter  at  the  last  election  ? — 
Yes,  I  did  not^  feel  inclined  to  vote  for  any  one. 

17.746.  Did  you  receive  any  oflTer  of  money  for 
your  vote  ? — ^No. 


17.747.  And  you  took  no  part  at  all  in  it  ? — ^No. 

17.748.  What  did  you  do  at  the  election  before  that, 
in  1857  ? — I  voted  for  Mr.  Garden  and  Berkeley. 

17.749.  Wliat  part  did  you  take  in  that  election  ? — 
Nothing  more  than  give  my  vote. 

17.750.  Did  you  receive  anything  from  anybody  ? 
— No. 

17.751.  Did  you  receive  any  money  ? — ^No. 
•     17,752.  Nor  paid  any  ?— No. 

17,753.  Had  you  any  bill  against  the  party  ? — ^Not 
in  1857. 

3E 
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M.  Turk.  17,754.  Have  you  a  bill  against  the  party  in  1859? 

'. — Yes,  a  small  bill. 

1 1  Oct.  1859.         17,755.  How  much  ?—£3  10«. 

17,756.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Have  you  a  sister  of  the 

name  of  Turk  ? — ^Yes. 

17.757.  Does  she  keep  another  public-house  ? — No, 
that  is  a  distant  relation  :  a  second  or  third  cousin, 
I  cannot  say  exactly  which.    She  keeps  the  New  Inn. 

17.758.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Is  your  bill  against 
Garden's  party  ? — Garden's  party. 

17.759.  Who  gave  you  the  order  ? — Clutterbuck, 


Maysey,  and  Parker  ;  I  know  very  little  of  it  tnyBetf. 
My  mistress  does  at  home. 

17.760.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  that  for  refreshments 
to  voters  ? — To  canvassers,  the  biggest  part  of  them. 

17.761.  Canvassers  and  some  voters  ? — ^Yes,  I  be- 
lieve that  was  it. 

17.762.  Has  it  been  paid  ?— No. 

17.763.  {Mr.  JVelford.)  Have  you   sent   in  your 
claim  ? — Yes. 

1 7.764.  To  Mr.  Lovegrove  ?— No,  to  Mr.  Whithorn . 


J.  Kedituj, 


John  Keeling  sworn  and  examined. 


17.765.  {Mr.    JVelford.)  For  whom  did  yon  vote 
at  the  last  election  ? — Price  and  Monk. 

17.766.  What  did  you  receive.— £10. 

17.767.  Who  paid  you  ? — Bower. 

17.768.  George  Bower  ?— Yes. 

1 7.769.  You  went  with  Bower  ; — Yes. 

17.770.  Who  gave  the  money  to  Bower  ? — ^I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Jacobs  gave  the  money  to  Bower. 

17.771.  But  you  received  it  for  your  vote  ? — Yes. 

17.772.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  election  be- 
fore— the  one  in  1857  ? — Garden. 

17.773.  And  what  did  you  receive  then  ? — I  re- 
ceived 3/.,  I  think. 

17.774.  Who  paid  you  that  ? — Mr.  Castree,  after 
the  election. 

17.775.  Mr.  Gharles  Gastree  ?— Yes. 

17.776.  Had  he  promised  it  to  you  before  ? — No  ; 


I  was  in  a  little  difficulty  at  the  time,  and  I  asked  him 
if  he  would  make  me  a  present,  and  he  gave  me  3/. 

17.777.  Was  that  for  having  voted  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  upon  that  principle  or  not. 

17.778.  That  was  the  reason  why  you  applied  to 
him  ? — Yes. 

17.779.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Had  you  voted  before? — 
Yes. 

17.780.  Before  1857  ?— Yes. 

17.781.  For  whom  did  you  vote  before? — I  voted  one 
for  Mr.  Berkeley,  and  one  for  Mr.  Hope,  on  acooant 
of  the  liberals  taking  up  my  freedom. 

17.782.  What  does  it  cost  to  take  up  the  freedom  ? 
— I  do  not  know  the  cost  now. 

17.783.  What  was  paid  for  your  freedom? — I  do 
not  know  what  was  paid  ;  they  paid  it. 

17.784.  Who  paid  it  ? — ^A  gentleman  who  is  dead, 
Mr.  Hudson. 


J.  Lc.ne. 


Joseph  Lame  sworn  and  examined. 


17.785.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — 
In  Suffolk  Street. 

17.786.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Mr.  Monk  and  Mr.  Price. 

17.787.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ? — I  had  a 


From  whom  did  you  have  it  ? — Mr.  Payne. 
Was'  that  to  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — 


sovereign. 

17,788. 

17,789. 
Yes. 

17,790.  Did  you  vote  at  the  election  in  1857  ? — I 
did. 

1 7,79 1  .For  whom  ?— For  Mr  .Price  and  Mr.Berkeley. 

17,792.  Did  you  get  anything  for  your  vote  then  ? 
— Not  a  halfpenny. 

17>793.  Have  you  been  a  long  time  a  voter  for  Glou- 
cester?— ^Ever  since  Mr.  Phillpotts's  first  election. 

17.794.  What  party  have  you  belonged  to?— -I  have 
chiefly  belonged  to  the  liberals. 

17.795.  But  sometinies  you  have  belonge4  to  the 
other  side,  have  you  not  ? — I  never  voted  for  anybody 
else  but  liberals,  except  I  voted  for  Mr.  Hope  twice. 

17.796.  Did  you  get  any  money  then  ? — No. 

17.797.  What  made  you  vote  for  Mr.  Hope  then  ? 
— I  do  not- know.  He  was  a  good  sort  of  a  man,  and 
was  respected  in  this  town,  and  therefore  I  voted  for 
hxay. 


17.798.  Did  you  vote  for  him  in  1837  ?— I  believe 
I  did.  I  will  not  positively  say  whether  I  voted  for 
him  the  last  time  he  put  up.  I  have  voted  for  Mr. 
Price  ever  since  he  put  up  as  a  member  ;  Mr.  Price 
And  Berkeley. 

17.799.  When  you  voted  for  Mr.  Hope  in  1837, 
was  any  present  made  to  you  after  the  election  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  there  was,  not  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

17.800.  You  did  not  hear  that  any  money  was  sent 
down  to  be  distributed  among  those  who  had  voted 
for  bim  ? — No ;  and  I  think  that  if  anything  had 
come  down  to  me,  I  should  have  heard  of  it.  My  . 
wife  never  keeps  anything  from  me  that  is  received 
on  that  account. 

.17,801.  Has  your  wife  ever  had  anything? — ^Not« 
to  my  knowledge. 

17.802.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
when  you  voted  twice  you  received  nothing  for  it, 
either  before  or  after  the  election  ? — Not  anything 
at  all ;  not  to  my  knowledge  ;  of  course  if  I  had  re- 
ceived anything,  I  shoiild.have  known  of  it. 

17.803.  You  have  such  confidence  in  your  wife 
that  you  ai-e  satisfied  she  would  not  have  kept  it  ftom* 
you  if  she  had  received  any  money? — No  ;  I  am  quite 
confident  of  that. 


J.  Laris. 


John  ^ewis  sworn  and  examined. 


17.804.  {Mr,  Welford.)  For  whom  did  you  vote  at 
the  last  election  ? — Sir  Walter  Garden. 

17.805.  What  did  you  reteive  for  your  vote  ? — It 
was  represented  in  this  court  that  I  had  21.,  but  at  the 
election  of  1857  I  asked  Mr.  Whithorn  if  he  could 
employ  me  as  a  messenger,  and  he  said,  "  I  cannot, 
••  but  you  know  what  I  mean,"  and  I  considered  from 
that  that  I  was  as  a  messenger.  That  election  passed, 
and  I  had  nothing  at  all.  On  this  election  in  1859, 
when  they  canvassed  me,  I  mentioned  that  there  was 
a  fortnight  due  to  me  as  a  messenger,  and  that  I  had 
had  nothing  for  it,  and  then  Mr.  Stamper  told  me  it 
would  be  all  right  ;  and  when  the  polling  was  passed 
over  (I  think  it  was  on  the  Thursday  after  the  elec- 
tion watf  over),  I  met  him,  and  represented  how  bad  I 
was  oflT,  and  he  said,  "  Well,  I  will  give  you  \l."    He 


told  me  the  election  was  lost,  and  it  was  a  bad  job. 
I  said,  "  It  is  no  fault  of  mine,"  and  on  the  Monday 
fortnight  after  that  I  think,  he  gave  me  another  1/. 
He  told  me  when  he  gave  me  that,  that  he  was  giving 
it  to  me  out  of  his  own  pockcit.  That  is  the  21.  that 
Stamper  stated  in  this  court  he  had  bribed  me  with. 

17.806.  You  did  receive  21.  from  him  ? — Yes,  in 
two  different  payments  ;  1/.  each  payment. 

17.807.  He  gave  you  that  for  having  voted  ? — ^I 
suppose  it  was  on  that  consideration,  but  I  considered 
it  a  just  debt.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  wiU  be 'con- 
sidered a  just  debt,  but  I  represepted  my  case. 

,      17,808.  You  considered  that  it  was  due  to  you  for 
having  been  a  messenger  at  the  former  election  ? — 
I  did. 
17,809.  And  you  would  not  have  voted  for  Sir 
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Robert  Garden  if  jou  bad  not  had  something  like  a 
promise  that  you  would  receive  that    money  ?— I . 
should  hare  done  so. 

17.810.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  election  is 
1857  ? — Admiral  Berkeley  and  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

17.811.  And  you  were  employed  as  a  messenger  ? 
— I  considered  so,  but  I  had  nothing  for  my  services. 

17.812.  Did  you  do  anything  as  a  messenger? — No 
more  than  the  rest  did,  and  that  was  a  mere  nothing. 


17.813.  Then  in  truth  the  sum  which  you  expected       x  Leieis. 

to  receive  as  a  messenger  was  merely  a  sum  of  money  

for  your  vote  ? — ^I  do  not  know  that  it  was  particu-    U  Oct  185!>. 
larly,  but  it  might  be  treated  in  that  light.  

17.814.  At  the  last  election  you  mentioned  that  21. 
was  due  to  you  for  having  been  a  messenger  in  1857, 
when  you  did  nothing,  and  then  Mr.  Stamper  told  you 
it  would  be  all  right  and  afterwards  paid  yon  21.  ?^ 
Yes  ;  in  two  different  payments. 


GuABLES  Fbedbhick  Gookset  called,  and  further  examined. 


C  F.  Cookfty. 


17.815.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  live  in  Southgate 
Street  ?— Yes. 

17.816.  What  part  did  you  take  in  the  election  in 
1857  ? — I  think  I  may  safely  say  I  took  no  part  in 
that  election  ;  I  was  a  liberal.  I  voted  for  Berkeley 
and  Price,  and  I  believe  I  canvassed  one  voter.  I 
think  I.  may  say  advisedly,  though  I  am  not  positive, 
that  I  do  not  believe  I  canvassed  more  than  one  voter, 
and  that  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Mills. 

17.817.  What  Thomas  Mills  is  that  ?— A  man 
living  in  Blackfriars. 

•  17,818.  Did  you  offer  Thomas  Mills  any  money  ? — 
No. 

17.819.  Did  you  give  him  any  money  ?— No. 

17.820.  Did  you  offer  to  forgive  him  any  part  of 
his' rent  ? — No,  I  most  positively  deny  that. 

17.821.  How  much  rent  did  Mills  owe  you  at  the 
time  of  the  election  ? — I  do  not  believe  Mills  owed 
me  30«.  rant.  I  think  positively  I  may  say  it  was 
not  30«. ;  it  was  under  30«.  that  he  owed  me  at  the 
time  of  the  election. 

J  7,822.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  with  regard 
to  forgiving  him  that  rent  ? — No,  certainly  not,  nor 
did  I  hold  out  any  inducement  or  offer  anything  by 
way  of  bribery  to  Thomas  Mills.. 

17.823.  Is  Thomas  Mills  your  tenant  now  ? — No. 

17.824.  Wliere  does  he  live  ? — In  Southgate  Street, 
He  is  in  such  a  state  that  I  may  safely  say  he  is  un- 
able to  give  evidence. 

17.825.  You  think  he  is  in  such  a  state  as  not  to 
be  competent  to  give  evidence  ? — I  speak  advisedly  ; 
I  do  not  think  he  is  competent  to  give  evidence. 

17.826.  You  think  he  is  quite  incompetent  from 
mental  incapacity  ? — I  believe  so ;  I  believe  Mr.  Love- . 
grove  will  bear  me  out  in  that. 

17.827.  Do  you  know  that  Mills  gave  evidence 
before  the  Gommittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  effect  that  you  had  bribed  him  ? — I  am  perfectly 
aware  of  it. 

17.828.  By  an  offer  of  5/.  ? — Yes,  or  something  to 
that  effect,  but  he  has  told  me  since  that  he  did  not 
know  where  he  was,  what  he  said,  or  what  he  was 
doing.  I  never  was  examined  before  the  Gommittee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  I  think  it  was  per- 
fectly understood  that  Mills  did  not  know  what  he 
was  saying  or  what  he  had  said. 

17.829.  You  were  in  London  at  the  time,  were  you 
pot  ? — Yes. 

17.830.  Were  you  requested  to  come  forward  and 
rebut  the  evidence  which  Mills  had  given  ? — ^I  had  a 
telegraphic  message  from  Mr.  Ellis,  requesting  me  to 
go  up  to  London,  and  I  went  up  and  was  prepared  to 
go  to  the  House  of  Commons  if  those  gentlemen 
wished  me  to  go.  I  was  prepared  to  go  on  the  con- 
servative side  if  they  chose  to  have  summoned  me, 
or  on  the  liberal  side,  but  neither  of  them  summoned 

'  me,  though  I  was  to  be  found  at  any '  hour  of  the 
•flay. 

17.831.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Were  you  in  the  com- 
mittee room  when  Mills  was  giving  his  evidence  ? — 
No,  I  was  not  in  the  committee  room. 

17.832.  Were  you  in  London  ? — ^I  was  there  after 
he  had  been  examinied. 

17.833.  Was  it  after  Mills  was  examined  that  you 
were  telegraphed  to  ? — Yes. 

17.834.  When  you  went  to  London  did  you  go 
down  to  Westminster  ? — ^I  went  to  Palace  Yard. 

17,885.  And  were  yon  told  that  yon  were  not  to 
be  examined  ? — ^I  made  an  engagemeirt  with  Mr.  Ellis ; 


he  was  very  excited.  I  made  an  engagement  to  meet 
him,  and  I  met  him  at  a  friend's  house,  and  asked  him 
why  I  wae(*p*il'cd  up  ^o  London,  and  he  told  me  of  this 
evidence  that  had  been  given,  and  I  said  "  Here  I  am 
"  prepared  to  contradict  the  man's  statement  if  it  is 
"  necessary  to  call  me."  I  was  prepared  to  go  at 
any  hour  to  refute  it,  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  I  did 
not  at  the  time  refute  it,  because  it  was  the  basest 
piece  of  calumny  that  ever  came  out  of  the  lips  of 
mortal  man. 

17.836.  Did  Mills,  when  you  talked  to  him  about 
his  vote,  ever  tlirow  out  any  hint  that  he  expected 
something  from  you  ? — No  ;  I  went  down  to  him  in 
company  with  Mr.  Price.  When  I  first  saw  him  he 
said  he  wanted  to  see  the  candidate,  and  I  went  down 
with  Mr.  Price  in  a  Hansom  cab,  and  found  the  old 
man  at  home.  I  said,  ''  Here  is  Mr.  Price  i  will  you 
"  vote  for  Mm  ?  "  He  hesitated,  and  then  Mr.  Price 
called  me  aside,  and  said  "  He  is  a  dangerous  old 
"  man  ;  he  wants  to  be  bought." 

17.837.  Did  Mr.  Price  hesitate  ?— Not  the  least  in 
•the  world.     Mr.  Price  took    a    strong    and   noble 

ground,  and  quite  repudiated  the  idea. 

17.838.  Did  Mills  hesitate  in  promising  ? — He  is 
one  of  those  decrepid  old  men  that  shakes  and 
trembles  whenever  you.  speak  to  him.  He  had  been 
hesitating  for  days  and  weeks  past.  He  had  always 
voted  blue  before,  and  was  always  bought  for  5/. 

17.839.  What  induced  Mr.  Price  to  say  he  was  a 
dangerous  man  ? — Knowing  him  to  be  a  bribed  man. 

17.840.  And  from  his  manner,  I  suppose  ? — He 
evidently  saw  that  he  wanted  to  be  bought.  He  did 
vote  for  Mr.  Price  ;  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  say 
that. 

17.841.  Did.  he  vote  for  Mr.  Price  alone? — ^I  do 
not  know  whether  he  voted  for  Admiral  Berkeley  or 
not. 

17.842.  Do  yon  know  who  took  him  to  the  poll  ? — 
I  think  it  was  a  person  in  my  employ,  Mr.  Niblett. 

17.843.  Did  Mr.  Niblett  promise  him  anything  ? — 
I  am  not  aware  that  he  did. 

17.844.  Did  Mills  always  pay  you  all  your  rent  ? — 
He  paid  monthly,  as  regular  as  possible.    ' 

17.845.  What  was  he  ? — A  vegetable  seller  ;  he 
■  kept  a  small  place. 

17.846.  At  that  time  he  had  his  senses,  had  he 
not  ? — He  was  labouring  under  great  excitement.  I 
should  not  have  taken  his  evidence  if  I  had  been  in  a 
court  of  justice. 

17.847.  Did  he  attend  to  his  trade  ? — He  used  to 
go  along  with  a  donkey  cart  with  sticks. 

17.848.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  ever  say  that 
Mills's  statement  was  correct  ? — No  ;  Mr.  Lovegrove 
called  my  attention  to  that  the  other  day,  but  I  think 
I  may  safely  deny  it. 

17.849.  You  never  did  say  it  ? — ^Not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

17.850.  Did  you  ever  say  that  Mr.  Price  was  aware 
of  the  transaction  ? — ^No ;  Mr.  Price  was  not  at  all 
aware  of  the  transaction. 

17.851.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Do  you  remember  a  meet- 
ing of  the  cab  company,  when  you  said  something 
about  it  ? — ^No  ;  I  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
that  company,  and  I  think  that  on  two  or  three 
occasions  Mr.  Taynton  said  something  about  it. 
Mr.  Taynton  is  very  fond  of  jumping  at  conclusions. 
I  do  not  recollect  uttering  a  single  syUable  on  politics. 

17.852.  Was  anything  said  at  the  cab  meeting 
which  led  you  to  talk  about  Mills  ? — Sometimes  at 
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the  general  meetings  there  was  a  good  deal  of  joking 
going  on,  and  they  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
entrap  me,  but  I  was  suspicious  of  the  company  I  was 
in,  knowing  that  Mr.  Taynton  was  anxious  to  catch 
at  words.     . 

17.853.  Whatever  was  said,  do  you  say  positively 
that  you  never  did  eith'er  give  Mills  anything,  or 
offer  him  anything,  or  offer  to  forgive  him  his  rent, 
and  that  you  never  did  forgive  him  his  rent  ? — ^I  say 
emphatically  that  it  is  as  false  and  base  a  charge  as 
ever  was  made,  and  I  did  not  deserve  to  have  such  a 
charge  brought  against  me  by  those  honourable 
gentlemen  called  the  committee. 

17.854.  You  did  not  give  your  contradiction  to 
Mills's  evidence  before  the  committee,  though  you 
were  in  London  ? — Ho  ;  Mr.  Lovegrove  says  I  was 
summoned.    I  beg  to  deny  that  I  was  summoned. 

17.855.  Can  you  account  in  any  way  for  Mills 
going  to  London  and  making  a  statement  before  the 
committee  which  was  not  true? — ^I  really  cannot;  I 


am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  he  did.     I  can  only 
.  state   that  I  offered   the  man   no   inducement.      I 
profess  liberal  principles  to  all  people. .  I  strongly 
o'3Ject  to  bribery,  corruption,  and  intimidation. 

17.856.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Had  Mills  ever  voted 
before  while  he  was  in  your  house  ? — I  think  not ;  I 
am  not  aware  of  it. 

17.857.  Do  yon  know  by  which  party  Mills  was 
taken  up  to  London  ? — I  understood  by  the  liberal 
party. 

17.858.  Do  you  know  that  ho  was  ? — "So  ;  it  was 
stated  that  he  was  taken  up  by  the  liberal  party. 

17.859.  Did  you  make  any  advance  of  money  for 
the  purposes  of  the  election  of  1857  ? — Not  one 
single  grain. 

17.860.  Did  you  pay  any  money  for  the  purposes 
of  the  election  r — ^No. 

17.861.  Or  lend  any  money  ? — "So  ;  you  may 
depend  upon  it  I  did  not. 


A.H.Phittpotls. 


Abraham  Hodgson  Phillpotts  sworn  and  examined. 


17.862.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  live  in  Gloucester  ? 
—  J  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gloucester. 

17.863.  Have  you  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
politics  of  Gloucester  for  many  years  ? — I  have  been 
an  active  looker  on  more  than  taking  an  active  part, 
I  never  canvassed  half-a-dozen  men  in  my  life. 

17.864.  But  you  have  been  interested  in  the 
politics  of  Gloucester  ? — ^Yes,  deeply  interested  since 
1852. 

17.865.  Was  the  gentleman  we  have  heard  of  as 
having  been  returned  member  for  Gloucester  in 
former  years  a  relative  of  yours  ? — An  uncle. 

17.866.  After  the  election  of  1857  did  you  write 
to  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — ^I  did. 

17.867.  For  what  purpose  did  you  write  to' him  ? — 
With  the  permission  of  the  Court  I  will  explain.  I 
had  the  honour  of  seconding  the  nomination  of 
Admiral  Berkeley  at  the  election  of  1857  ;  I  sat  im- 
mediately opposite,  and  very  close  to  Sir  Eobert 
Garden,  within  a  yard  or  two;  I  therefore  had  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  what  he  said,  and  of  watching 
what  he  did  ;  this  enabled  me  to  satisfy  myself  that 
the  report  of  his  speech  as  then  delivered  was  correct, 
as  he  afterwards  acknowledged  himself  at  the 
Journal  office  ;  and  he  used  actions  during  its 
delivery  which  had  considerable  effect  upon  my  mind. 

.  He  put  his  hand  npon  his  heart  when  he  was  making 
certain  statements.  The  election  took  place  on  the 
Saturday ;  on  the  succeeding  Monday  I  went  into 
Gloucester,  and  that  evening  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
address  Sir  Robert  Garden  to  the  following  effect :— • 
"  Severn  Hank,  Minsterworth,  Monday  evening, 
«  30th  March  1857.  Mr.  A.  H.  Phillpotts  respect- 
"  fully  presents  his  compliments  to  Sir  Robert  W. 
"  Canlen.  Mr.  Phillpotts  was  in  Gloucester  to-day, 
"  and  found  the  city  free  from  personal  ill-feeling  as 
"  the  consequence  of  the  late  election  ;  but  the  very 
"  humiliating  fact  was  admitted  on  all  sides,  that 
"  Saturday's  election  was  entirely  decided  by  '  bought 
"  <  votes.'  All  respectable  blues  acquainted  at  all 
"  with  what  was  passing,  admit  it  as  freely  as  any 
"  other  portion  of  the  constituency ;  hence  the  ab- 
"  sence  of  angry  disputes.  But  this  unanimity  does 
"  not  prevent  the  most  grave  imputations  being 
"  heard  against  Sir  Robert  from  those  who  do  him 
"  (as  Mr.  Phillpotts  believes)  the  great  injustice  of 
"  supposing,  that  in  the  face  of  his  recent  public 
"  avowals,  and  his  expressed  proud  satisfaction  for 
"  his  former  course  at  St.  Alban's,  Sir  Robert  can 
"  wish  now  to  hold  a  seat  for  Gloucester,  upon  any 
"  other  terms  than  'upon  the  basis  of  his  own 
"  *  character,  and  from  the  free  and  unbiassed  votes 
"  '  of  the  electors.' "  That  last  passage  is  an  extract 
from  his  speech,  and  it  is  quoted  as  language  which 
had  been  used  by  him  at  St.  Alban's.  "  Those  who 
"  take  the  less  generous  view  very  naturally  shudder 
''  at  the  future,  since  all  know  too  well  from  past 
"  experience  what  must  be  the  consequence,  should 


a  gentleman  of  Sir  Robert's  wealth  and  position 
throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
been  the  most  active  ■  in  the  late  election.    Mr. 
Phillpotts  respectfully  invites  Sir  Robert's  atten- 
tion to  the  enclosed  suggestion,  and  if  it  is  viewed 
favourably  by  Sir  Robert,  Mr.-  Phillpotts  would  at 
once  request  the  Admiral  and  Mr.  Price  to  meet 
Sir  Robert  and  himself  in  London  to  go  more  fully 
into  details,  not'in  the  spirit  of  hostile  candidates, 
much  less  as  electioneerers,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
English    gentlemen,   imwilling    to    degrade    par- 
liamentary honour  by  consciously  owing  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  bribery  or  illegal  prac- 
tices.    Should  Sir  Robert  fall  in  with  the  proposal, 
Mr.  Phillpotts  is  very-sanguine  of  an  honourable  and 
satisfactory  understanding  being  speedily  arrived  sA. 
This  confidence  is  based  on  former  experience,  when 
the  Admiral  and  Mr.  Price  met  Mr.  Hope  at  the 
instance  of  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Phillpotts. 
A  very  few  minutes  settled  all  principles,  and  an 
agreement  resulted  on  which  the  battle  was  fought 
in  1852,  the  fairest  and  purest  contested  election 
ever  seen  in  Gloucester,  and  at  which  more  votes 
were  polled,  Mr.  Phillpotts  believes,  than  on  any 
previous  occasion.     In  venturing  thus  to  address 
Sir  Robert,  Mr.  Phillpotts  trusts  that  he  shall  re- 
ceive  credit   for  singleness  of  purpose,  and  the 
absence  of  any  motive  but  one,  viz.,  the  desire,  if 
possible,  of  retaining  purity  of  election  in  Glouces- 
ter.    Mr.  Phillpotts  writes  from  his  private  resi- 
dence, without  the  knowledge  or  concurrence  of 
any  person  whatever,  so   that  should  Sir   Robert 
unfortunately  not  view  his  proposal  favourably,  no 
electioneering  use  may  be  made  of  such  refusal. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Phillpotts  abstains  from 
any  argument  in  favour  of  the  course  proposed,  lest 
he  should  do  anything  to  deprive  Sir  Robert  of  the 
full  merit  of  taking  a  bold  and  decided  course  in 
favour  of  that  with  which  his  name  has  hitherto 
been   associated,  viz.,  '  purity  of  election.' "     The 
proposal  which  accompanied  that  letter  ran  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Sir   Robert    W.   Garden,  Mr.  Price,  and 
"  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  M.  F.  F.  Berkeley  to  meet 
"  with  a  view  to  consider  more  in  detail  the  follow- 
"  ing  suggestion   from  Mr.  Phillpotts,  which  it  is 
"  understood   that   Sir    Robert  views  with  favour 
"  upon  the  assumption  that  Mr.  Phillpotts's  descrip^ 
"  tion  is  a  fair  one.     For  consideration  at  such  meet- 
"  ing : — ^That  a  disinterested  legal  gentleman   shall 
"  be  appointed  to  attend  in  Gloucester  and  hear  the 
"  statements  as  well  of  the  agents  of  the  candidates 
"  at  the  late  election  as  of  any  parties  they  may  pro- 
"  duce,  and  form  his  judgment  thereon  according  to 
"  law.     In  the  performance  of  this  task  he  will  de- 
"  cide  upon  that  portion  of  the  evidence  laid  before 
"  him  which  he  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  could  have 
"  been  proved  on  oath  before  a  Committee  of  the 
"  House  of  Commons.   He  will  then  declare  whether 
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"  the  election  wos  valid  as  to  either  or  both  of  the 
"successful  candidates,  or  whether  either  or  both 
'*  ought  in  fairness  to .  resign.  Such  decision  to  be 
"  binding  on  both  Sir  Robert  and  Mr.  Price,  and 
"  each  or  either  to  vacate  his  seat  in  compliance 
"  therewith.  In  case  of  both  vacating,  the  last  elec- 
"  tion  to  be  considered  as  going  for  nothing  ;  and  in 
"  case  of  all  three  starting  afresh  the  contest  to  pro- 
"  ceed  upon  a  similar  agreement  to'  that  of  1852  ;  but 
"  no  coalition  between  any  two  candidates  against 
"  the  other  to  be  formed ;  each  to  fight  single-handed. 
"  In  case  of  one  seat  only  being  vacated  and  a  contest 
"  resulting,  the  1852  agreement  or  a  similar  one  to 
"  be  adhered  to,  between  the  then  rival  candidates. 
"  P.S.  Details  of  agreement  to  form  subject  of  settle- 
'*  ment  between  the  parties,  that  of  1852  being  only 
"  named  to  indicate  the  object  in  view — a  fair  exposi- 
"  tion  of  the  wish  of  the  constituency  of  Gloucester." 

17.868.  Did  you  receive  any  answer  to  that  letter 
from  Sir  Robert  ? — ^I  should  say  that  my  letter  was 
written  by  me  on  Monday,  but  it  was  not  posted  till 
Tuesday  morning  at  Minsterworth  before  I  came  into 
Gloucester.  My  letter,  therefore,  would  only  be 
transmitted  by  Tuesday's  post.  On  the  1st  of  April 
I  received  the  following  letter  : — "  2,  Royal  Exchange 
"  Buildings,  E.C.,  Ist  April,  1857.  Sir, — Your  letter 
"  of  the  30th  ultimo  reached  me  only  this  morning. 
"  Believing  most  sincerely  that  its  allegations  have 
"  not  an  atom  of  truth  in  them,  I  have  transmitted  it 
"  to  my  agent  at  Gloucester.  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient 
"  servant,  Robert  W.  Garden."  Upon  the  receipt  of 
that  letter  I  must  say  I  felt  exceedingly  hurt,  because 
I  thought  that  the  tone  I  had  adopted  in  addressing 
Sir  Robert  Garden  should  have  shielded  me  from  a 
reply  which  implied  that  I  had  been  making  state- 
ments to  him  for  which  there  was  not  a  shadow  of 
foundation.  I  answered  his  letter  in  this  way  .* — 
"  Gloucester,  2nd  April,  1857.  Mr.  A.  II.  Phillpotts 
"  presents  his  compliments  to  Alderman  Sir  Robert 
"  Garden.  Mr.  Phillpotts  begs  to  acknowledge  the 
"  receipt  of  Sir  Robert's  note  of  yesterdoy's  date,  in 
"  answer  to  Mr.  Phillpotts's  communication  of  Mon- 
"  day  evening  (posted  Tuesday  morning  from  Miu- 
"  sterworth),  and  begs  to  state  that  unless  he  hears 
"  to  the  contrary  from  Sir  Robert  he  shall  feel  him- 
"  self  at  liberty  to  make  both  letters  public."  The 
reply  I  received  from  Sir  Robert  Garden  was  to  the 
following  effect : — "  2,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings, 
«  E.G.,  3rd  April,  1857.  Sir,— I  have  to  acknow- 
"  ledge  your  further  letter  of  the  2nd  instant,  which 
"  I  have  likewise  transmitted  to  my  agent  at  Glouces- 
"  ter.  As  regards  any  publication  you  may  choose 
"  to  make  I  shall  hold  you  responsible.  Your  obe- 
"  dient  servant,  Robert  W.  Garden." 

17.869.  Was  that  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  ? 
— The  correspondence  there  ceased,  and  I  did  not 
make  those  letters  public.  To  my  astonishment,  a 
month  or  two  ago,  a  gentleman  of  the  conservative 
party  alluded  to  this  correspondence,  and  I  was 
greatly  surprised  to  find  that  it  had  been  a  matter  of 
conversation  among  gentlemen  of  the  party  politically 

-  opposed  to  myself. 

17.870.  You  had  given  no  publicity  to  the  corre- 
spondence yourself  ? — ^I  will  tell  you  candidly  what 
took  place.  Although  I  felt  much  hurt  at  the  treat- 
ment I  had  received  from  Sir  Robert  Garden,  I  did 
feel  that  there  were  expressions  in  my  first  letter 
which  would  preclude  me  from  making  the  corre- 
spondence public  without  first  either  obtaining  Sir 
Robert  Garden's  assent,  or  putting  myself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  free  from  the  obligation  which  I  had 
imposed  upon  myself  in  my  first  letter.  When  I 
received  the  second  letter  I  had  doubts  whether  I 
should  be  justified  in  making  the  correspondence 
public,  but  I  did  feel  at  liberty  to  consult  Mr.  Robert 
Wilton,  which  I  did  ;  and  his  opinion  was  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  make  the  correspondence  public, 
even  if  I  was  in  other  respects  free  to  do  so. 

17.871.  Were  you  in  Court  the  other  day,  when 
.Sir  Robert  Garden  was  examined  ? — I  was. 

17.872.  Did  you  hear  Sir  Robert  Garden  Btat«  that 


he  had  no  recollection  of  having  received  any  letter  A.H.n^>oU». 
from  you  ? — Yes  ;  and  he  said  further,  that  if  he  had         -^— 
received  a  letter  from  such   a    person    as    myself,    '^*  t'**-  •*"• 
knowing  me  to  be  a  political  opponent,  he  should      " 
have  taken  no  notice  of  the  communication.     I  re- 
ceived  from  Sir  Robert  Garden  the  two  letters  which 
I  haye  produced   and   read  to  yon,   and  I  cannot 
imagine  how  a  gentleman  could  forget  a  correspon- 
dence of  that  kind. 

1 7.873.  Did  you  write  that  first  letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Garden  because  you  thought,  irom  the  expressions 
which  he  had  employed  in  his  speech,  that  he  was 
sincerely  desirous  of  having  his  election  condocted  on 
principles  of  purity  ? — ^I  will  tell  you  exactly  what 
was  the  state  of  my  mind  on  that  subject.  I  had 
heard  strong  language  used  by  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley. 
I  had  ajso  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  Robert 
Wilton,  and  I  felt  that  the  St.  Alban's  inquiry  had 
left  Sir  Robert  Garden  in  a  very  equivocal  position. 
I  felt  it  was  very  hard  to  think  him  pure,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  was  very  desirous  to  judge  charitably  of 
him  if  I  could.  I  felt  that  his  speech  at  Gloucester 
was  either  the  speech  of  a  man  who,  having  been  in 
an  equivocal  position,  wished  to  get  out  of  it  honour- 
ably nnd  well,  and  meant  what  he  said,  or  that  it 
was  the  speech  of  a  consummate  hypocrite.  I  could 
come  to  no  other  conclusion,  according  to  the  best 
judgment  I  was  able  to  form  ;  and  I  will  frankly  say 
that  the  correspondence  was  entered  into  on  my  part 
with  the  most  perfect  bond  fides.  I  believe  that  if 
my  proposal  hod  been  accepted  it  would  have  been 
acted  on  ;  but  after  the  termination  of  the  correspon- 
dence I  never  hesitated  to  express  myself  in  the  most 
unfavourable  terms  with  regard  to  Sir  Robert  Garden 
whenever  I  was  asked  any  question  about  him. 

17.874.  Had  you  any  communication  with  Mr. 
Lovegrove  on  the  subject  of  your  letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — ^Never  :  I  believe  that  a  communication 
was  made  by  Mr.  Lovegrove  to  some  conservative 
gentlemen.  I  felt  that  it  was  of  no  use  Sir  Robert 
Garden  handing  over  my  letter  to  Mr.  Lovegrove, 
who  was  the  party  charged  with  having  permitted 
corrupt  practices.  Nobody  in  Gloucester  doubted 
for  a  moment  that  any  practices  of  a  corrupt  nature 
that  had  been  resorted  to  in  Gloucester  had  been 
resorted  to  with  the  illegal  and  improper  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Lovegrove ;  that  was  never  doubted  for  a 
moment.  A  person  in  his  position  can  prevent  sach 
organized  practices  if  he  pleases. 

1 7.875.  Were  you  aware  of  the  part  that  Alderman 
Whithorn  had  taken  ? — ^No ;  I  must  tell  you  that 
Alderman  Whithorn's  -reputation  is  not  of  a  high 
character,  nor  has  it  been  for  many  years  ;  but  I  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  corrupt  practices 
had  been  carried ;  and  as  regards  'the  election  of 
1859, 1  am  as  much  taken  by  surprise  as  aaybody  by 
the  revelations  that  have  been  made.  I  never  imagined 
that  the  blue  party  had  spent  such  a  sum  of  money 
as  they  have  been  proved  to  have  spent,  and  made  so 
little  show  for  it. 

17.876.  (Jir.  fVeiford.)  I  think  you  say  it  was  at 
your  instance  that  the  arrangement  was  made  in 
1852  by  which  the  candidates  on  both  sides  agreed  to 
contest  the  election  without  having  recourse  to 
bribery? — I  hold  in  my  hand  the  agreement  which 
was  then  come  to,  and  I  am  -  prepared  to  lay  it  before 
the  Gommissioners. 

17.877.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  sugges- 
tion which  you  made  to  Sir  Robert  Garden  was  made 
in  perfect  good  faith,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  similar 
arrangement  and  a  similarfy  pure  contest  to  that  to 
which  the  agreement  referred  ? — ^I  can  assure  yon  on 
my  honour  that  nothing  but  the  most  perfect  bon& fides 
and  singleness  ot  purpose  was  animating  my  mind. 

17.878.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  make  the  sug- 
gestion to  Mr.  Hope  which  resulted  in  the  agreement 
to  which  you  have  referred  ? — In  the  contest  before 
1852,  when  my  sentiments  were  conservative  (for  I 
only  became  a  liberal  when  Sir  Robert  Feel  changed 
on  the  introduction  of  free  trade),  I  had  a  communi- 
cation with  Mr.  Edward  Washbourne  and  Mr.  Richard 
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Helps.  Nothing  oiune  of  that  communication,  because 
it  was  considered  that  we  were  too  close  on  the  elec- 
tion. I  subsequently  went  to  Mr,  Price,  who  was 
then  a  candidate,  I  will  not  say  for  the  first  time, 
because  he  had  been  a  candidate  on  the  prerious  oc- 
casion, though  he  retired.  Mr.  Pri6c  had  a  committee 
in  whose  hands  his  election  was  left.  I  went  to  him 
first;  I  then  went  to  Admiral  Berkeley's  representative 
in  Gloucester,  Mr.  David  Walker,  and  then  to  Mr. 
Hope,  and  the  three  candidates  ultimately  met  at  Mr. 
Hope's,  and  appointed  a  referee  at  my  suggestion. 

17.879.  It  was  at  your  instance,  then,  that  the 
agreement  was  come  to  ? — Yes,  and  it  was  for*  that 
re^kaon  that  I  went  into  the  matter  at  such  length 
in  my  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Garden.  It  is  only  just 
to  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  to  say,  that  when  looking 
over  my  papra-s  the  other  day  I  was  reminded  of  a 
letter  which  I  received  from  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  at 
the  intervening  election-  between  1852  and  1857,  a 
single-handed  contest  between  Sir  Maurice  'Berkeley 
and  Mr.  Hope  in  1863.  In  consequence  of  a  commu- 
mcfttion  which  I  received  from  Admiral  Berkeley, 
I  called  on  Mr.  Whitcomb  and  Mr.  Helps,  who  were 
conducting  the  election  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hope,  and 
showed  them  Admiral  Berkeley's  letter.  Mr.  Helps 
on  that  occasion  declined  to  have  another  agreement. 
The  letter  which  I  received  from  Sir  Maurice 
Berkeley  was  in  these  terms :  It  is  dated  "  King's 
«  Head,  January  2nd,  1853.— My  dear  Sir, — It  was 
"  at  your  suggestion  and  through  your  interference 
"  that  the  last  election  was  carried  on  without  those 
"  scenes  of  drunkenness  and  immorality  which  had 
"  disgraced  the  city  on  many  previous  occasions.  I 
"  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Hope  is  a  party  to  the 
"  present  opposition  to  my  return  ;  were  it  otherwise 
"  I  should  have  proposed  to  him  to  act  under  the 
"  same  agreement  that  regulated  the  proceeding  of 
"  the  last  election.  Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  if 
"  you  have  any  means  of  ascertainining  the  inten- 
"  tions  of  the  bine  party  on  this  subject. — ^Yours  very 
«  tmly,  M.  F.  F.  Berkeley."  I  took  down  Mr. 
Helps's  answer  at  the  time  and  in  his  presence.  "  Mr. 
"  Helps  informs  me  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
"  bine  party  to  use  no  colours  or  flags,  and  to  conduct 
"  the  election  with  the  strictest  possible  observance 
"  of  the  law." 

17.880.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Then  knowing  what  had 
taken  place  with  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  at  the  previous 
election,  you  entertained  no  doubt  that  he  would 
accede  to  the  course  you  were  then  proposing  to  Sir 
Robert  Garden  ? — Exactly  so.  I  could  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  would  be 
perfectly  ready  to  fall  in  with  the  suggestion. 

17.881.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  With  regard  to  the 
letters  that  p&ssed  between  you  and  Sir  Robert 
Garden, ''are  you  aware  whether  any  inquiry  was 
made  by  Sir  Robert  Garden  with  respect  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement  made  by  you  in  your 
first  letter  ? — ^I  cannot  of  course  tell  what  inquiries 
he  made.  My  inference  is  that  he  made  no  in- 
quiry and  took  no  step  further  than  that  of  send- 
ing my  letter  to  Mr.  Lovegrove ;  but  I  looked  upon 
his  as  a  most  dishonest  answer  to  my  letter,  that  is, 
I  considered  that  it  did  not  show  a  bona  fide  wish  to 
get  rid  of  bribery,  because  he  was  sending  the  letter 
to  the  very  man  who  was  charged,  the  real  charge 
being  against  Mr.  Lovegrove  and  those  who  were 
c<»iducting  the  election  on  behalf  of  Sir  Robert 
Garden.  If  Sir  Robert  Garden  asked  them  whether 
corrupt  practices  had  be^ n  resorted  to,  of  course  they 
would  say  no. 

17.882.  You  furnished  Sir  Robert  Garden  with  the 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  your  allegations  were 
true  or  not  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  felt  that  if  he  were  honourably 
desirous  to  find  out  whether  my  allegations  were  true, 
he  would  either  come  down  himself  or  send  some 
person  down  to  make  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and 
to  investigate  it,  \{  e,  prima  facie  case  were  made  out. 

17.883.  You  heard  the  statement  made  by  Sir 
Robert  Garden  that  he  never  did  make  any  such 
inquiry  ?— I  dare  say  I  did. 


17.884.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  late  election, 
in  1859? — I  was  in  London  on  the  nominati<m  day, 
but  slept  in  Gloucester  on  the  nomination  night.  The 
part  I  took  in  the  election  was  occupying  myself 
during  the  day  in  the  room  which  Mr.  Higgs  has 
refen-ed  to  in  his  evidence,  where  the  retnms  came 
in,  and  a  note  was  taken  of  them.  After  that  was 
over  I  went  to  a  large  meeting  in  the  Shir^  Hall, 
where  the  membets  were  announced.  I  was  asked  to 
speak,  but  I  declined. 

17.885.  That  was  the  only  part  you  took  with 
reference  to  promoting  the  success  of  the  candidates  ? 
—Yes. 

17.886.  Do  you  rememJ>er  when  the  petition  was 
presented  against  the  return  of  the  liberal  members  ? 
—I  have  a  general  recollection  of  its  being  presented, 
but  I  cannot  recollect  the  exact  date. 

17.887.  Do  you  remember,  before  the  hearing  of 
the  petition,  any  communication  being  made  to  you 
by  any  of  the  friends  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— On 
the  Sunday  afternoon,'  Mr.  Swann  drove  over  to  my 
house  to  state  that  I  was  wanted  in  Gloucester,  that 
I  had  better  come  back  in  the  fly  with  him,  and  that 
he  would  explain  why  I  was  wanted  as  we  went 
along,  and  he  did  so.  An  ofier,  it  was  understood, 
had  been  made  by  the  agents  of  Sir  Robert  Garden, 
which  had  for  its  object  (if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly)  the  resignation  of  one  or  both  membei-s. 
Mr.  Lovegrove  can  tell  what  the  proposition  was. 
At  all  events,  I  know  it  included  Mr.  Monk's  resigna- 
tion, and  then,  that  upon  the  vacancy  occurring,  the 
battle  should  be  fought  on  certain  terms. 

17.888.  The  proposition  was  that  one  or  both  of 
the  members  should  resign,  and  that  a  fresh  contest 
should  take  place  ? — Yes. 

17.889.  And  was  that  contest  to  be  conducted  on 
the  principles  you  bad  enunciated  in  your  letter  of 
1857  ? — ^No,  nothing  of  the  kind  was  proposed.  The 
proposition  that  was  made  was  that  some  nine  or  ten 
gentlemen  who  were  named  (among  whom  I  was  one) 
should  be  precluded  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
contest. 

17.890.  Was  there  to  be  an  equal  number  of  gen- 
tlemen precluded  on  each  side  ? — Oh  no,  the  proposal 
was  to  preclude  the  leading  liberals  in  Gloucester 
from  taking  part  in  the  contest ;  it  was  not  proposed 
to  preclude  people  of  their  own  party  in  any  way. 

17.891.  (3/r.  Fitzgerald.)  Who  made  that  propo- 
sition ? — I  believe  it  came  through  the  pai-liamentary 
agents.  I  apprehend  Sir  Robert  Garden's  parlia- 
mentary agent  made  it  to.  ours,  and  then  it  came 
down  to  the  local  solicitors  to  give  effect  to  it. 

17.892.  Was  anything  said  about  a  guarantee  being 
given  that  that  arrangement  should  be  carried  out  ? — 
I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  the  details,  but  the 
principle  involved  in  the  proposition  was  that  which 
I  have  stated.  A  very  strong  feeling  upon  the  sub- 
ject was  entertained  by  every  gentleman  present 
except  myself.  As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  did  not 
express  any  very  strong  opinion  ujwn  it,  but  all  Uie 
gentlemen  who  met — ^Mr.  Robert  Wilton  and  some 
few  others — were  very  indignant  at  it,  and  during 
the  meeting  there  came  a  letter  from  Mr.  Price,  ex- 

-  pressed  in  terms  of  such  decided  indignation  at  the 
proposition  which  had  been  made,  that  the  whole 
thing  was  immediately  rejected.  I  must  state  in 
justice  to  myself  that  it  has  since  come  to  my  ears 
that  Mr.  Lovegrove  made  a  statement  in  the  nature 
of  a  threat  (as  it  was  reported  to  me)  that  if  the  gen- 
tlemen referred  to  did  not  choose  to.  acoept  the  pro- 
posal that  had  been  made,  no  gentleman  had  been 
named  against  whom  bribery  could  not  be  proved  ; 
and  I  confess  I  did  feel  that  if  such  a  statement  had 
been  utade  by  Mr.  Lovegrove,  it  must  have  been  made 
by  him  knowing  it  to  be  untrue. 

17.893.  No  arrangement  was  ultimately  come  to 
and  the  petition  was  heard  ? — I  knew  nothing  more 
of  it  afteirthat. 

17.894.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Were  you  awve  at  that 
time  that  uie  charges  which  had  b^n  made  against 
the  liberal  party  were  likely  to  be  proved  ? — ^I  must 
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tell  you  honestly  and  frankly,  that  my  impression  was 
that  the  charges  were  likely  to  be  proved.  I  had  no 
confidence  whatever  in  the  purity  of  the  election  of 
1859. 

17.895.  {Mr.  fVelford.)  On  either  side  ?— I  thought 
there  was  extensive  and  systematic  bribery  on  the 
liberal  side,  but  I  did  not  imagine,  until  this  inquiry 
took  place,  that  there  had  been  large  and  extensive 
bribery  on  the  conservative  side  ;  that  took  me  quite 
by  surprise.  I  thought  that  there  might  have  been 
a  hundred  pounds  or  two  spent  improperly,  but  I  had 
no  idea  that  such  a  large  sum  had  Been  expended, 
when  I  knew  that  they  gave  up  so  early  in  the 
morning  ;  the  rumours  were  so  general  in  Gloucester, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  me  not  to  be  aware  that 
large  sums  were  being  spent  ou  the  liberal  side ;  it 
was  quite  notorious. 

17.896.  Have  you  generally  taken  an  interest  in 
politics  in  Gloucester  ? — ^Previous  to  1852  I  scrupu- 
lously abstained  from  it,  my  uncle  taking  a  different 
view  from  me. 

17.897.  Previous  to  1852  you  were  yourself  a  con- 
servative ? — I  was  a  disciple  to  a  great  extent  of  Sir 
Robert  Teel.  After  the  introduction  of  free  trade  I 
changed,  and  when  he  was  treated  in  the  way  he  was 
I  became  a  liberal. 

17.898.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  That  was  before  1852  ? 
— ^Tes  ;  but  in  1852  I  was  precluded  from  taking  part 
in  the  election,  having  negotiated  the  agreement  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

17.899.  But  previous  to  that  agreement  you  had 
always  supported  Mr.  Hope  ? — I  never  gave  a  vote, 
because  I  would  not  give  it  against'my  own  uncle. 

17.900.  You  belonged,  however,  to  that  party,  did 
you  not  ? — ^1  always  avoided  attaching  myself  to  any 
party.  I  abstained  from  it  out  of,  respect  to  my 
uncle.  I  did  not  wish  to  oppose  him,  though  I  was 
entirely  opposed  to  him  in  politics  ;  my  own  prin  • 
ciples  were  conservative,  and  my  wishes  at  that 
election  were  no  doubt  in  favour^of  Mr.  Hope  and 
Mr.  Price. 

17.901.  Did  yon  take  part  in  the  election  of  1852  ? 
— I  felt  precluded  in  honour  from  voting  on  either 
side,  or  taking  any  part  in  the  election,  I  having  ne- 
gociated  the  agreement. 

17.902.  You  negociated  that  agreement  as  a  neutral 
party  acting  impartially  between  the  candidates,  and 
with  a  view  to  preserve  the  credit  of  your  city  ? — 
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Yes,  and  all  three  candidates  met  my  proposition,  in  il  II  nn^mClt. 
the  most  satisfactory  manner  possible. 

17.903.  {Mr.  Vttughan.)  Did  you  take  an  active 
part  in  the  election  of  1837  ? — ^No  ;  I  kept  myself 
entirely  out  of  it,  for  the  reason  I  have  given. 

17.904.  Do  you  know  from  Mr.  Hope,  or  from  any 
of  his  friends,  what  money  was  spent  at  that  electioB? 
— ^No  ;  I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Hope's  expenditure 
beyond  common  rumour,  and  the  notorious  fact  th«6 
during  Mr.  Hope's  connection  with  Gloucester  very 
large  simis  of  money  were  invariably  spent  in  one 
way  or  another ;  but  the  general  impression  in 
Gloucester  is,  that  the  money  was  not  honestly  spent, 
and  that  a  good-deal  of  it  was  intercepted,  and  never 
reached  the  electors. 

17.905.  But  it  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  large 
sums  of  money  were  spent  by  Mr.  Hope  in  his  elec- 
tions ? — Yes  ;  and  not  only  at  the  elections,  bat 
there  were  large  spreads,  and  dinners,  and  blanket 
funds,  and  coal  funds,  and  all  sorts  of  things ;  in  iact, 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  on  my  friend  Mr.  Price's 
mind  (he  would  not,  perhaps,  like  to  say  it  here  him- 
self, but  he  has  said  it  often  to  me,  and  I  believe  that 
many  respectable  men  in  Gloucester  entertain  thtf 
same  opinion),  that  Mr.  Hope  had  debauched  the 
constituency  through  his  profuse  expenditure  of 
money.  There  were  tons  of  coals  and  quantities  of 
blankets  given  away  at  Christmas,  and  althoagh 
there  was  no  election  then  coming  ou,  there  was  no 
doubt  what  the  object  was. 

17.906.  The  system  was  to  give  away  money  at 
the  elections,  and  blankets  and  coals  when  there  wae$ 
no  election  ? — Yes ;  it  is  generally  believed  that  large 
sums  of  money  left  Mr.  Hope's  pocket  which  did  not 
reach  the  pockets  of  the  people  for  whom  the  money 
was  intended.  I  should  tell  you  that  Mr.  Hope  was 
personally  very  popular ;  there  is  no  doubt .  about 
that  ;  he  was  very  much  respected  in  Gloucester, 
particularly  among  the  higher  classes  ;  his  attain* 
ments  were  of  a  high  order,  and  he  was  much  re- 
spected even  by  his  political  opponents.  I  never 
heard  anybody  speak  unkindly  or  Unfairly  of  Mn 
Hope,  and  there  was  a  general  feeling  that,  if  we 
were  to  have  a  conservative  at  all,  we  conld  not  have 
a  better  man  than  Mr.  Hope. 

17.907.  Have  you  any  mrther  information  you  can 
cimununicate  to  the  Commissioners  ? — I  have  nothing 
further  to  communicate  as  within  my  own  knowledge. 


Joseph  Loyegrove  called,  and  further  examined. 


J.  JjOOt^tOOt. 


1 7,908.  {Mr.  Vaughan)  You  have  heard  the  evi- 
dence which  has  just  been  given  by  Mr.  Phillpotts, 
andkl  understand  you  wish  to  make  some  observation 
with  reference  to  it  ? — ^If  you  please  ;  I  would  say  in 
the  first  place  as  to  the  wholesale  charges  of  peculation 
which  have  beeu  made  by  Mr.  Phillpotts,  that  those 
charges  must  be  answered  by  the  parties  who  had  the 
conduct  of  the  election  at  that  particular  time,  be- 
cause I  personally  took  no  responsible  part  in  the 
conduct  of  any  election  previous  to  the  election  of 
1867.  With  respect  to  the  letter  which  Mr.  Phillpotts 
has  read  to  you  that  was  sent  to  ma  by  Sir  Robert 
Garden,  I  may  st^te  that  it  was  very  carefully  con- 
sidered at  the  time,  and  I  at  once  say  that  I  thought 
that  the  charge  therein  insinuated  was  directed  against 
myself,  and  one  or  two  others.  I  felt,  therefore, 
anxious  that  that  letter  should  receive  some  answer, 
and  I  was  prepared  to  give  an  answer  to  it,  but  I 
consulted  several  parties  in  Gloucester  upon  it ;  I  also 
saw  Sir  Robert  Garden  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
course  which  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  Phillpotts  at  the 
previous  election  that  letter  was  not  answered,  or 
taken  any  further  notice  of  than  that  which  Mr.  Phill- 
potts has  just  detailed  to  yoU.  The  conduct  of 
Mr.  Phillpotts  that  excited,  and  always  has  excited 
the  attention  of  gentlemen  on  the  conservative  side 
was  this, — ^Mr.  PhQlpotts  had  always  been  a  supporter, 
as  we  supposed,  of  Mr.  Hope,  and  he,  behind  the  backs 
of  the  conservatives  in  Gloucester,  and  without  con> 


suiting  (as  I  think)  any  one  of  ihem,  got  the  agreement 
entered  into  to  which  your  attention  has  been  called! 
That  agreement  would  not  have  beeq  disapproved  of 
if  it  had  been  carried  oi^  in  its  integrity,  but  when 
Mr.  Hope  came  down  here  to  fight  the  election  with 
that  agreement  of  1852  in  his  hand,  Mr.  Phillpotts 
was  the  first  to  withhold  his  support  from  Mr.  Hope. 
Mr.  Hope  I  know  felt  that  very  severely,  and  he 
made,  I  believe,  some  observations  upon  the  subject  at 
the  hustings,  not  mentioning  Mr.  Phillpotts  by  name, 
bat  alluding  to  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  very  pecu- 
liar conduct.  The  election  of  1852  proceeded,  and  as 
Mr.  Helps  explained  to  you  yesterday,  I  think  there 
were  twelve  voters  who  had  generally  played  in  the 
band ;  those  voters,'  it  was  suppiosed,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  vote  for  the  liberal  candidates,  were  em- 
ployed ;  they  could  not  be  employed  in  Gloucester, 
but  they  were  employed  by  the  liberal  agents  to  play 
at  Cheltenham  ;  and  we  have  always  been  under  the 
impression  that  that  was  thij  inducement*  which  was 
held  out  to  those  men  in  order  to  get  their  votes,  and 
that  it  was  through  those  votes  that  Mr.  Hope  lost 
his  election  ;  he  lost  by  twenty  votes. 

17,909.  Mr.  Helps  stated  that  yesterday,  but  when 
we  referred  to  the  numbers  polled,  it  appeared  that 
the  majority  was  about  80  ? — ^Mr.  Hope  only  lost  that 
election  by  20  votes,  and  his  losing  it  was  always 
attributed  to  the  desertion  of  Mr.  Phillpotts  hnnself, 
and  to  the  employ ment  of  this  band  ;  the  conservt^ 
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J.  Laetgtbve,    tives,  therefore,  have  ever  felt  that  Mr.  Phillpotts  did 
— '■*-  not  deserve  any  confidence  at  their  hands,  and  that 

14  Oct  1859.     yf^  ^he  reason  why  his  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Garden 
-  received  no  further  attention.     Something  has  been 

said  about  a  proposition  having  been  made  for  with- 
drawing the  petitions,  and  it  has  been  said  that  that 
proposition  came  from  our  6ide  ;  I  deny  that  most 
emphatically,  because  I  know  all  that  took  place  upon 
that  proposed  arrangement,  and  I  will  tell  the  Com- 
missioners what  it  was  that  did  take  place.  Mr.  Baker, 
the  agent  of  the  Reform  Club,  waited  upon  Mr.  Rose, 
and  was  very  anxious  that  some  ari'angement  should 
be  come  to  for  settling  the  Gloucester  petitions ; 
Mr.  Rose,  our  parliamentary  agent,  told  Mr.  Baker 
that  nothing  could  be  done  without  consulting  the 
people  at  Gloucester,  and  accordingly  a  communica- 
tion was  made  to  me  upon  the  matter,  and  I  went  to 
town  and  met  Mr.  Baker  at  Mr.  Rose's  office  ;  they 
had  previously  had  a  private  conversation  together, 
and  Mr.  Baker  was  very  anxious  that  the  Gloucester 
petition  should  be  withdrawn  upon  one  or  two  other 
petitions  against  conservatives  being  withdrawn. 
I  at  once  told  Mr.  Rose  that  that  would  not  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  Gloucester  constituency,  that  our  peti- 
tion was  not  a  sporting  one,  and  that  it  was  a  petition 
that  would  be  heard  upon  its  merits,  unless  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  for  one  of  the  seats  being  given  up. 
It  was  left  for  Mr.  Baker  to  see  certain  parties  and 
to  communicate  the  result  to  me  again  ;  I  had  a 
telegram  fi'om  Mr.  Rose  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
saying  that  Mr.  Baker  was  still  anxious  to  carry  out 
some  arrangement,  and  desiring  me  to  come  to  town, 
I  think  on  the  Saturday  before  the  hearing  of  the 
petitions.  I  went  to  town  and  met  Mr.  Baker  again 
at  Mr.  Rose's  (I  had  in  the  meantime  called  a  meet- 
.  ing  of  our  party),  and  I  told  him  that  the  only  pro- 
position that  I  could  listen  to,  would  be  that  one  seat 
should  be  given  up.  Mr.  Baker  at  *once  consented  to 
give  up  one  of  the  seats  ;  I  asked  him  which,  and  he 
siud,  "  It  cannot  matter  to  you  which  seat  we  give 
"  up,  whether  Mr.  Price's  or  Mr.  Monk's."  «  Oh," 
(I  said)  "  it  does.  We  shall  require  Mr.  Monk  to 
"  resign."  "  Well,"  (he  said)  then,  I  think  that  can 
"  be  managed."  "But"  (I  said)  "you  must  go  a 
"  little  further  than  that.  What,  is  to  become  of  the 
""  vacated  seat  ?"  Mr.  Baker  was  very  anxious  to 
come  to  an  arrangement,  and  wanted  to  hear  what 
my  notions  were  ;  I  said,  "  It  appears  to  me  that  Sir 
"  Robert  Garden  should  not  be  put  to  the  expense  of 
"  a  contested  election,  and  that  a  single-handed 
"  election  too,  and  consequently  the  liberaJ  party,  if 
"  they  are  sincere  in  giving  up  one  seat,  ought  to 
"withhold  any  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Garden's 
"  return."  Mr.  Baker  promised  to  communicate  that 
.  to  the  parties,  and  it  was  communicated  to  them,  and 
I  understood  that  the  meemig  which  took  place  on 
the  Sunday  was  the  result  of  that  communication. 
Nothing  came  of  that,  and  the  petition  was  heard ; 
as  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Phillpotts  that  I  said 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  threat  with  reference 
to  the  gentlemen  who  had  acted  in  support  of  the 
liberals,  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  making 
use  of  any  such  threat,  or  even  of  insinuating  such  a 
thing,  nor  do  I  believe  that  I  did. 

17.910.  The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Phillpotts  with 
regard  to  that  was,  that  the  names  lof  certain  gentle- 
men were  mentioned  as  parties  who  were  to  be  pre- 
cluded from  taking  part  in  the  subsequent  election, 
because  it  was  alleged  that  they  had  been  mixed  up 
with  the  illegal  practices  that  had  been  carried  on  ? — 
It  was  not  sg.  Mr.  Baker  said,  "  If  this  proposition  is 
"  to  be  made,  whom  would  you  be  satisfied  with  l)eing 
"  quiescent  in  the  next  election,  as  a  guarantee  for  an 
"  unopposed  return  ?"  and  I  then  gave  him  the  names 
of  certain  gentlemen.  He  suggested  several,  and  I 
gave  him  several  others  who,  I  thought,  if  the  arrange- 
ment was  at  all  entered  into,  ought  to  pledge  their 
honour  that  there  should  be,  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, an  unopposed  return. 

17.911.  You  thought  t^at  the  seat  being  vacated. 


Sir  Robert  Garden  ought  to  be  returned  unopposed  ? 
— Yes. 

17.912.  And  then,  for  the  purpose  of  ejecting  that, 
you  wished  an  arrangement  to  be  come-to  that  certain 
gentlemen  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  liberal 
politics  in  Gloucester  should  be  pledged  to  remain 
quiescent  at  the  forthcoming  election  ? — Yes ;  and  the 
proposition  was  not  made  from  any  notion  that  they 
were  mixed  up  with  any  corrupt  practices,  or  feared 
inquiry  at  all ;  it  was  merely  meant  as  a  guarantee  of 
their  sincerity  if  the  arrangement  was  come  to.  We 
looked  upon  the  proposition  with  a  good  deal  of  sus- 
picion, and  thought  the  object  might  be  in  the  first 
place  to  get  the  petition  withdrawn,  and  then  to  say 
that  the  seat  could  not  be  vacated  ;  or  we  thought 
that  if  the  scat  were  vacated  we  might  have  a  violent 
opposition  single-handed  to  fight  over  again. 

17.913.  Then  any  proposition  for  an  arrangement 
prior  to  the  petition  being  heard  emanated,  I  under- 
stand, from  the  agents  in  London  ? — Yes ;  it  came 
from  Mr.  Baker,  the  agent  of  the  liberal  party  in 
London. 

17.914.  When  the  letter  which  Mr.  Phillpotts  sent 
to  Sir  Robert  Garden  was  sent  down  to  you,  was  any 
inquiry  made  by  Sir  Robert  Garden  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  the  allegations  contained  in  it  being  true  ? — 
Immediately  after  the  election,  threats  were  made  use 
of  that  a  petition  would  be  presented  against  Sir 
Robert  Garden's  return  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  if 
such  a  petition  was  pnesented  there  would  be  an  inves- 
tigation, and  we  should  be  able  to  meet  any  charge 
that  was  made  in  that  letter. 

17.915.  That  is  hardly  an  answer  to  my  question  ; 
the  letter  which  had  been  written  by  Mr.  Phillpotts 
w.as  sent  down  to  you  by  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — Yes. 

17.916.  At  i\^  time  when  that  letter  was  sent 
down  to  you,  was  any  inquiry  made  of  you  by  Sir 
Robert  Garden  as  to  whether  his  election  had  been 
obtained  by  COTrupt  means  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  of 

17.917.  There  was  a  subsequent  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Phillpotts  to  Sir  Robert  Garden,  and  that  was 
also  sent  down  to  you  ? — Not  the  subsequent  letter,  I 
think  ;  only  the  first,  I  believe. 

17.918.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  from  the 
first-time  that  that  letter  was  sent  down  to  you,  np  to 
the  time  when  the  settlement  was  come  to  which 
you  spoke  of  yesterday,  no  inquiry  wa6  made  of  you 
by  Sir  Robert  Garden  as  to  whether  his  election  had 
been  conducted  on  pure  or  impure  principles  ? — I  do 
not  recollect  any  direct  inquiry  of  that  kind  being 
made,  and  I  must  say  this,  that  no  doubt  there  were 
irregular  practices,  and  so  on,  but  until  after  the 
hearing  of  the  petitions  I  was  under  the  firm  impres- 
sion and  belief  that  no  direct  bribery  had  b«en 
practised. 

17.919.  I  am  not  asking  you  as  to  your.belief.  My 
question  is  directed  to  inquiries  made  by  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  inquiries  as 
you  refer  to  having  been  made. 

17.920.  (^Mr.  Welford.)  You  said  yon  considered 
that  the  lettw.  which  Sir  Robert  Garden  sent  down 
contained  a  direct  charge  against  you  and  one 
or  two  others.  Was  Mr.  Whithorn  one  of  those 
against  whom  a  charge  was  considered  to  be  made  ? 
— ^I  do  not  know  what  my  impression  at  the  time 
was  ;  indeed  I  did  write  to  Mr.  Phillpotts  a  reply  to 
the  letter  he  had  written  to  Sir  Robert  Garden,  but 

'in  consequence  of  the  petition  pending,  and  his 
behaviour  (as  we  considered)  to  us  as  a  party,  and  in 
consequence  of  my  having  had  an  interview  with  Sir 
Robert  Garden,  that  letter  was  never  sent. 

17.921.  You  prepared  an  answer  to  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Phillpotts,  and  before  sending  that  answer  yoii 
consulted  one  or  two  persons  in  Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

17.922.  Was  Mr.  Whithorn  one  of  the  persons  you 
consulted  ? — I  have  no  doubt  he  was. 

17.923.  Did  it  form  a  part  of  the  answer  which 
you  were  prepared  to  give  to  Mr.  Phillpotts's  letter, 
that  there  had  been  no  corruption  in  Gloucester,  at 
thet  election,  on  your  side  ? — ^No  ;  I  think  I  should 
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have  called  on  him  to  point  out  who  it  was  against 
whom  he  made  those  charges. 

17.924.  Did  you  and  the  rest  of  your  friends, 
having  had  that  consultation  together,  inform  Sir 
Robert  Garden  as  a  fact  that  there  had  been  no  cor- 
ruption practised  on  his  side  ? — I  have  no  doubt  I 
informed  him  what  I  believed  at  the  time,  which  was, 
that  there  had  not  been  any  direct  bribery. 

17.925.  What  could  have  been  the  nature  of  your 
consultation  with  Mr.  Whithorn,  if  it  had  not 
brought  out  the  result  that  his  election  had  been 
obtained  by  bribery  ? — Mr.  Whithorn  never  infoi-med 
me  at  all  upon  the  matter  or  what  bad  been  done. 

17.926.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  communicate 
personally  or  by  letter  with  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — I 
took  the  letter  in  my  pocket  when  I  wa«  going  to 
town,  and  saw  him. 

17.927.  Had  you  a  conversation  with  him  ? — ^Yes  ; 
I  laid  the  CAse  generally  before  him,  and  told  him 
what  had  taken  place  between  Mr.  Phillpotts  and 
Mr.  Hope  before,  and  that  a  petition  was  threatened 
against  us. 

17.928.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Your  defence  proceeded 
rather  on  what  you  considered  to  be  the  position  of 
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Mr.  Phillpotts  with  respect  to  your  party  than  on  an    J.  Lovtgrovt. 
attempt  to  purge  your  party  from  the  charge    of 
bribery  ? — Yes  ;  and  the  fact  that  an  investigation 
was  inevitable  also  influenced  me. 

17.929.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  Sir  Robert  Garden  did  not  at  any  time  direct 
you  to  take  any  steps  to  ascertain  whether  there  was 
any  truth  in  the  charge  contained  in  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Phillpotts  ? — No,  I  never  received  any  specific 
directions  in  the  matter ;  the  fact  was,  the  Gonserva- 
tives  felt  that  they  had  been  sold  by  Mr.  Phillpotts, 
and  consequently  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
letter  he  sent  to  Sir  Robert  Garden  in  1857. 

17.930.  Did  you  understand  that  Sir  Robert  Gar- 
den put  himself  entirely  into  your  hands,  and  into 
the  hands  of  his  friends,  to  make  any  defence  they 
pleased  to  this  c'harge  ? —  Sir  Robert  Garden  could 
judge  for  himself  as  a  man  of  the  world,  and  he  had 
all  the  facts  before  him. 

17.931.  Did  you  understand  that  he  had  put  him- 
self entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Gonservative  party  ? 
—No ;  I  think  he  was  rather  disposed  to  let  the 
matter  rest  where  it  was. 


Gharles  James  Monk  called  and  fui'ther  examined. 


C.  J.  MohA. 


17.932.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  understand  you  wish  to 
make  some  statement  to  us  with  reference  to  the 
evidence  which  has  just  beea  given  by  Mr.  Love- 
grove  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  yriab  simply  to  state  that  neither 
Mr.  Baker  nor  any  one  else,  had  the  slightest 
authority  from  me  for  saying  that  I  would  resign 
my  seat ;  I  was  not  prepared  to  resign  my  seat,  or 
to  sell  the  constituency  of  Gloucester  to  Sir  Robert 
Garden. 

17.933.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Were  you  Inade  ac- 
quainted by  Mr.  Baker  with  the  fact  of  a  negooiation 
having  commenced  ? — ^I  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  fact  of  a  negociation  having  commenced,  and  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Baker,  stating,  in  very  strong 
terms,  that  I  would  not  be  a  party  to  the  compromise. 

17.934.  Then  the  suggestion  for  a  compromise  did 
not  come  from  you  ? — Certainly  not. 

17.935.  It  came  from  Mr.  Baker  ? — I  understood 
that  it  came  from  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Baker  had  been  in 
eommunication  with  Mr.  Rose,  and  asked  me  whether 
I  would  resign  my  seat. 


17.936.  Then  Mr.  Baker  first  suggested  the  com- 
promise ? — I  heard  of  it  from  Mr.  Baker. 

17.937.  Did  you  hear  whether  he  had  communi- 
cated with  Mr.  Price  also  ? — I  knew  that  Mr.  Price 
was  one  of  the  eight  or  ten  gentlemen  who  were 
asked  to  join  in  a  guarantee  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  seat  to  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

17.938.  Are  you  aware  whether  Mr.  Baker  had 
any  instructions  from  Mr.  Price  to  negociate,  or 
whether  Mr.  Baker  informed  Mr.  Price  that  he  saw 
reason  for  a  negociation,  or  that  he  had  commenced 
a  negociation  ? — ^I  cannot  state  that  with  certainty., 

17.939.  (Mr.  Welford.)  As  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Baker  did  not  make  such  a  proposal  with 
your  sanction  ? — Gertainly  not. 

17.940.  And  when  you  knew  what  the  proposal 
was,  you  repudiated  it  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  hear  now,  with 
surprise,  Mr.  Lovegrove's  statement,  that  I  should  be 
ready  to  resign  my  seat,  which  would  be  a  tacit  ad- 
mission on  my  part  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  that 
which  was  charged  against  me  in  the  petition. 


Abrahau  Hodgson  Phillfotts  called  and  further  examined. 


A.H.Piaipotf. 


17.941.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  wish  to  add  some- 
thing to  your  evidence  ? — I  merely  wish  to  say  that 
I  am  very  glad  entirely  to  withdraw  the  charge 
which  I  made  against  Mr.  Lovegrove,  of  having  stated 
that  all  the  ten  gentlemen  he  indicated  to  the  parlia- 
mentary agent  had  been  guilty  of  bribery.  I  made 
no  charge  of  that  kind  in  my  letter  to  'Sir  Robert 
Garden,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  it.  I  merely 
stated  the  fact  of  the  belief  generally  entei'tained  on 
his  side,  no  less  than  on  ours,  that  the  election  had 
been  corried  by  bribeiy.  With  regai-d  to  the  course 
taken  by  me  in  1852,  I  may  state  that  I  distinctly 
remember  when  I  applied  to  Mr.  David  Walker  as 
representing  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  and  when  I 
communicated  with  Mr.  Price,  I  said  that  I,  under- 
taking to  negociate  such  an  agreement,  should  take 
no  part  in  the  election  itself,  and  that  I  scarcely  felt 
at  liberty  to  vote  for  either  candidate,  because  that 
would  have  been  taking  part  in  the  election.  I  there- 
fore think  that  the  assertion  made  by  Mr.  Lovegrove 
as  to  my  having  sold  the  Gonservatives,  and  so  on,  is 
quite  puerile,  for  I  had  undertaken  not  to  give  ex- 
pression to  my  political  sentiments,  and  I  felt  that  I 
should  have  placed  myself  in  an  equivocal  position  if 
I  had  done  so. 

17.942.  You  considered  yourself  to  occupy  a  neutral 
position  ? — ^Yes,  purposely. 

17.943.  And  you  suggested  the  arrangement  of 


which  you  have  spoken  as  a  neutral  party  ? — Yes  ; 
and  I  had  also  named  the  referee. 

17.944.  Did  you  give  Mr.  Hope  any  reason  to 
believe  that  if  that  agreement  were  carried  into  eflect 
you  would  vote  for  him  ? — So  far  from  it  that  when 
Mr.  Hope  canvassed  me,  I  felt  he  had  committed  an 
impropriety  in  doing  so  in  so  pressing  a  manner,  and 
I  told  him  distinctly  that  I  would  not  vote  for  either 
candidate. 

17.945.  Had  you  told  him  that  at  the  time  when 
the  agreement  wm  made  ? — I  believe  so,  but  I  am  not 
confident;  Iha\c  a  strong  belief  that  it  took  place 
before  the  agreement  was  completed. 

17.946.  Mr.  Hope  was  aware  that  he  would  not 
have  your  support  ? — Mr.  Hope  must  have  perfectly 
well  known  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  in  my  posi- 
tion to  take  any  part  in  the  election. 

17.947.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Hope  afterwards 
complained  of  your  having  deserted  him  ? — The  first 
time  I  ever  heard  of  it  was  from  Mr.  Lovegrove's  lips 
just  now,  but  I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Hope  was  under 
an  impression  that  he  lost  his  election  in  consequence 
of  that  agreement ;  whatever  may  have  been  their 
cause  of  complaint,  Mr.  Hope  had  agreed  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  a  referee,  to  whom  his  supporters 
should  have  appealed,  instead  of  coming  forward  at 
this  time  and  trumping  up  these  charges. 
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B.  Jordan. 
14  Oct  1859. 


Benjamin  Jobdan  called  and  further  examined. 


17.948.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  clerk  to  Mr. 
Ellis  ?— Yes. 

17.949.  And  yon  were  so  in  1857  ? — ^Yes. 

17.950.  In  1857  did  you  act  as  clerk  in  the  com- 
mittee-room of  Messrs.  Berkeley  and  Price  ? — I  did. 

17.951.  And  I  suppose  that  on  that  occasion  you 
took   charge  of  the  canvass  books,  and  entered  the 

'  returns  that  were  made  from  time  to  time,  the  same 
as  you  did  in  1859  ? — ^I  did  ;  these  are  the  books  in 
which  the  returns  were  kept  {producing  them). 

17.952.  Mr.  Robert  Wilton  was.  then  acting  as  the 
agent  for  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  was  he  not  ? — He 
was. 

17.953.  And  Mr.  Ellis  was  acting  for  Mr.  Price  ?— 
Yes. 

17.954.  Were  aU  the  payments  that  were  made  to 
the  messengers  and  the  clerks  made  by  you  ? — I  paid 
the  amount  that  was  paid  to  the  clerks  and  messen- 
gers to  Brewer  Monk  in  one  sum. 

17.955.  In  1857  ?— In  1857.  I  paid  in  one  sum 
the  amount  due  for  messengers,  and  in  another  the 
amount  due  for  clerks.  1  paid  68/.  16«.  for  messen- 
gers, and  28/.  2».  &d.  for  clerks. 

17.956.  You  paid  both  those  sums  to  Brewer 
Monk  ? — To  Brewer  Monk. 

17.957.  What  was  the  number  of  messengers  that 
were  employed  ? — ^I  do  not  know  the  number. 

17.958.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Had  you  no  return  of  their 
names  ? — ^No. 

17.959.  You  left  that  to  Brewer  Monk  ?— Yes  ;  he 
kept  the  account. 

17.960.  Mr.  Robert  Wilton  has  told  us  to-day  that 
he  paid  yon  several  sums  of  money  ;  what  was  the 
total  amount  that  you  received  from  him  ? — He  made 
a  mistake  ;  he  said  he  paid  it  previous  to  the  election, 
but  you  will  see  by  the  dates  he  gave  that  most  of  the 
payments  were  after  the  election. 

17.961.  What  did  you  do  with  the  rest  of  the 
lAoney  ? — I  paid  the  whole  of  the  auditor's  account, 
except,  I  think,  the  under  sheriff's  account.  I  think 
that  was  the  only  one  that  was  paid  by  him. 

17.962.  You  paid  the  whole  of  the  money  contained 
in  the  auditor's  published  account  ? — Yes. 

17.963.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  For  whom  ? — For  the 
saditor. 

17.964.  For  Admiral  Berkeley  ? — ^For  both  candi- 
dates. I  received  a  sum  from  Mr.  Wilton,  and  a 
similar  sum  from  Mr.-  Ellis  ;  it  was  a  joint  account. 

17.965.  In  each  case  you  received  a  similar  sum 
from  the  two  agents  ? — Yes  ;  the  accounts  were  joint. 

17.966.  The  auditor's  accounts  were  separate,  were 
they  not  ? — They  were  sent  in  separately,  with  a  note 
at  ibe  bottom  (jiat  half  was  to  be  paid  by  the  other 
candidate. 

17.967.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  pay  the  sums 
you  say  you  did  to  Brewer  Monk  from  the  sums  you 
received  from  Mr.  Robert  Wilton? — I  received  cheques 
from  the  auditor. 

17.968.  What  cheques  did  you  receive  from  the 
auditor  ? — This  is  a  debtor  and  creditor  account 
{referring  to  a  book). 

17.969.  What  money  did  you  receive  from  the 
auditor  ? — ^I  received  a  cheque  for  messengers,  and 
another  for  clerks.  All  the  moneys  I  received,  either 
from  Mr.  Wilton  or  from  Mr.  Ellis,  went  to  pay  the 
auditor's  account,  except  44/.  'is.  6d.,  of  which  I  will 
give  you  an  account. 

17.970.  How  do  you  account  for  that  sum  of 
44/.  3«.  6</.?— On  the  28th  of  August  I  paid  Mr. 
Johnston  1/.  5s. 

1 7.97 1 .  Who  is  Mr.  Johnston  ? — A  furniture  broker. 

17.972.  Was  that  for  the  hire  of  furniture  ?— Yes  ; 
the  account  was  either  mislaid  when  we  made  out  the 
auditor's  account,  or  it  came  in  too  late.  The  next  pay- 
ment was  11/.  2s.,  to  a  printer  named  Allen,  of  Bristol, 
who  made  a  claim  upon  Mr.  Wilton,  which  Mr.  Wilton 
rejected  for  a  long  time,  and  on  the  9th  of  August  the 
amount  was  remitted. 


17.973.  What  was  that  for  ?— For  printing  and  for 
his  services  here.  He  came  here  and  went  round 
lecturing  for  or  against  the  Maine  Law,  I  don't  know 
which,  during  the  election.  I  paid  Brewer  Monk  for 
his  services  15/.  19«.  6d. ;  t»  Withers,  for  his  services 
during  the  election  or  the  petition,  (I  do  not  know 
which,  or  it  may  have  been  on  both,)  4/.  ;  to  Watkins 
for  the  same,  4/. ;  to  Mr.  Edwin  Iliomaf,  two 
guineas. 

17.974.  What  was  that  for?  — That  was  for 
services. 

17.975.  It  was  all  for  services  ? — Yes  ;  and  Robert 
Davis,  two  guineas,  for  services. 

17.976.  Do  you  know  what  services  they  had  ren- 
dered ? — ^No.     Mr.  Thomas  was  a  clerk. 

17.977.  Was  the  payment  made  to  him  for  services 
a»  a  clerk  ? — ^I  think  he  was  in  the  district  com- 
mittee— I  am  not  sure.  To  Abell,  three  guineas ; 
that  was  for  travelling  expenses,  I  think  ;  that  makes 
the  44/.  3«.  6d.  Those  claims  were  sent  in  either  to 
Mr.  Ellis  or  to  Mr.  Wilton. 

17.978.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Are  they  included  in  the 
account  which  Mr.  Wilton  has  given  us  ? — Yes ; 
22/.  1«.  9(/.  is  the  moiety  of  that  sum,  that  is,  the 
whole  of  the  money  I  paid,  except  the  auditor's 
account. 

17.979.  And  you  had  a  balance  in  hand  of  10/., 
which  you  returned  ?-rWhy  I  had  to  hand  Mr.  Wil- 
ton 10/.  was,  because  Mr.  Wilton  paid  me  20/.  on  the 
4th  of  April,  and  Mr.  Ellis  did  not,  and  therefore  I 
had  to  receive  10/.  from  Mr.  Ellis,  and  pay  it  back  to 
Mr.  Wilton. 

17.980.  That  was  the  part  which  you  took  in  tiie 
disposal  of  money  at  that  election  ? — That  was  all  I 
had  to  do  wi^  it. 

1.7,981.  Did  you  know  of  any  bribery  that  was 
practised  at  that  election  ? — None  whatever. 

17.982.  Neither  on  the  one  side  nor  on  the  other  ? 
— None  whatever. 

17.983.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  There  was  a  further 
account  paid  to  Mr.  Ellis  of  83/.  15«.  by  Mr.  Robert 
Wilton  ;  had  you  anything  to  do  with  making  ap  that 
account  ? — I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

17.984.  You  did  not  see  the  account  ? — I  did  not. 

17.985.  It  appears  that  it  consisted  of  several  sums 
paid  to  different  people,  but  Mr.  Wilton  could  give  us 
no  accobnt  of  it,  can  you  ? — No. 

17.986.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  know  Allen 
yourself,  the  printer,  to  whom  the  11/.  2«.  was  paid  ? 
— I  think  I  saw  him  once  in  the  committee-room  ;  I 
did  not  know  him. 

17.987.  Was  he  brought  here  for  the  purpose 
of  making  any  opposition  by  speeches  to  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — He  brought  some  printed  bills,  and  I 
think  he  went  about  lecturing  at  meetings  with 
respect  to  the  Maine  Law.  Whether  he  was  for  or 
against  it  I  do  not  know. 

17.988.  He  brought  some  bills  with  reference  to  the 
Maine  Law  ? — ^Yes. 

17.989.  Do  you  know  what  the  nature  of  those  bills 
was,  except  that  they  had  reference  to  the  Maine  Law? 
— I  do  not  know. 

17.990.  And  it  was  for  those  bills  and  his  services 
that  he  was  paid  ? — Yes  ;  Mr.  Wilton  objected  to  pay 
his  account  for  a  long  time,  but  ultimately  he  paid  it 
on  the  29th  of  August. 

17.991.  You  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  same 
principle  prevailed  at  the  election  of  1857  with  re- 
gard to  the  appointment  of  messengers  as  prevailed 
at  the  last  election,  and  that  they  were  to  a  large 
extent  voters  ? — I  did  not  know  who  they  were  at  alL 

17.992.  (Mr.  Welford.)  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  account  which  you  paid  for  messengers  to 
Brewer  Monk,  was  paid  afterwards.  You  did  not 
give  him  so  much  money  to  expend  for  messengers,  but 
he  brought  you  an  account  of  what  he  had  expended 
for  messengers  ? — He  gave  me  the  amount.  I  was 
aware  that  he  had  paid  it. 
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17.993.  But  as  to  the  employment  of  the  messen- 
gers, you  left  that  entirely  to  him  ? — Yes. 

17.994.  He  brought  you  an  account,  and  you  paid 
him,  he  having  been  authorized  to  employ  the  mes- 
sengers ? — Yes. 

1 7.995.  And  so  as  to  the  clerks  ;  you  had  not  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  appointment  of  the  clerks,  though 
they  worked  under  you  ? — No  ;  I  had  not. 

17.996.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Why  was  Mr.  Brewer 


Monk's  remuneration  not  introduced  into  the  election 
auditor's  account  ? — I  do  not  know. 

17,997.  Who  authorized  you  to  pay  that? — Mr. 
Wilton  and  Mr.  Ellis  ;  that  was  in  August  after  the 
petition  was  over  ;  how  that  was  made  up  I  do  not 
know. 

17,99S,  What  is  it  you  say  was  paid  after  the  peti- 
tion was  over  ? — ^All  the  sums  I  have  mentioned  to 
you  composing  the  44/.  3«.  6d. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock. 


Eighteenth  Day.— 16th  Octoher  1859. 


B.JariiUL, 
U  Oct.  1859. 


William  Phillip  Pbick  called  and  further  examined. 


W.  P.Priet. 


17,999.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  have  now  to  put  to  you 
some  questions  with  regard  to  the  election  of  1857  ; 
what  payments  did  you  make  in  respect  of  that 
election  ? — I  stated  in  my  evidence  before  that  my 
election  had  cost  me  from  350/.  to  360/.  ;  that  I 
stated  from  memory.  I  do  not  think  it  cost  me  so 
much  as  that,  but  the  total  amount  I  paid  for  the 
election  and  for  the  petition  (1  must  speak  of  them 
together,  because  I  cannot  separate  the  sum)  was 
741/.  2s.  5d. 

18.000.  (Mr.  fVelford.)  You  cannot  separate  the 
election  expenses  from  the  petition  expenses  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Ellis  will  be  able  to  do  so,  but 
I  cannot  do  it  myself.  I  can  give  the  separate  amounts 
in  which  that  sum  was  paid  ;  I '  can  give  you  the 
amount  of  each  cheque  that  I  paid. 

18.001.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  do  not  think  that  is 
necessary  unless  you  can  give  ns  the  names  of  the 
parties  to  whom  the  money  was  paid  ?  ^  I  should 
think  they  were  nearly  all  paid  through  Mr.  Ellis. 
A  short  time  before  this  inquirv  commenced  I  took 
out  of  my  own  private  ledger  the  several  amounts  I 
had  paid  in  respect  of  the  election  and  petition  of 
1857,  and  the  sum  I  have  given  you  is  the  aggregate 
of  those  amounts. 

18.002.  Then  all  your  payments  have  not  been 
made  through  Mr.  Ellis  ? — I  think  every  item  but  the 
la.st  was  paid  through  Mr.  Ellis. 

18.003.  What  is  -the  last  item  ?— The  last  item  is 
94/.  10«. 

18.004.  To  whom  was  that  paid  ? — I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  application  of  that  money  ;  it  was 
charged  to  my  account  in  the  books  of  the  firm  ;  the 
other  amount  is  made  up  of  five  items.  Shall  I  give 
the  different  items  ? 

18.005.  (Mr.  fVelford.)  If  you  please  ?— April  1st 
1857  (that  was  certainly  to  Mr.  Ellis),  300/.  ;  May 
8th,  Mr.  Ellis,  50/. ;  September  7th,  (I  have  it  entered 
here  as  "  Petition,"  but  J  presume  that  is  Mr.  Ellis,) 
200/. ;  29th,  (also  entered  as  "  Petition,"  though 
I  do  not  think  it  was  for  that, — I  think  that  was 
for  the  election,)  64/.  11*.  8rf. ;  February  1st,  1858, 
82/.  Of.  9<f. ;  and  April  19th,  94/.  10«. 

18.006.  Have  you  any  idea  what  that  last  .neqne 
was  given  for  ? — For  that  item  under  the  date  of  the 
19th  of  April  there  was  never,  in  fact,  any  cheque  at 
all  given  ;  it  was  charged  to  my  account  in  the  books 
of  the  firm,  and  though  charged  to  my  account  on  that 
day,  I  was  not  aware  of  its  payment  until  some  time 
early  in  the  present  year. 

18.007.  Was  the  19th  of  April  the  day  on  which  that 
sum  was  paid,  or  was  it  then  only  that  it  liecame  an 
entry  in  the  books  of  your  firm  ? — I  think  that  is  the 
day  on  which  it  was  carried  to  my  debit  in  the  books 
of  the  firm,  and  it  was  never  transferred  to  my  own 
private,  ledger  till  the  early  part  of  1859. 

18.008.  It  does  not  follow  that  it  may  not  have  been 
paid  earlier  than  the  19th  of  April  ? — ^I  have  no  doubt 
it  was. 

18.009.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  know  by  whom 
that  sum  was  charged  to  the  debit  of  your  account  ? 


— Of  course  by  the  accountants  of  the  firm,  and  no 
doubt  by  the  direction  of  one  of  my  partners. 

18.010.  Are  you  aware  whether  in  the  sum  of 
94/.  10s.  there  was  included  a  sum  of  83/.  15«.  which 
was  spoken  to  by  Mr.  Robert  Wilton  yesterday  ? — ^I 
did  not  hear  Mr.  Wilton's  evidence  yesterday,  but  I 
knew  nothing  on  earth  about  the  application  of  that 
money.  I  relied  upon  ■iii&  fact  I  stated  when- 1  first 
gave  my  evidence,  that  741/.  was  so  small  a  sum  for 
a  contested  election  and  a  petition,  that  I  thought 
there  really  was  no  room  for  inquiry  upon  it. 

18.011.  With  regard  to  the  election  of  1857  did 
you  understand  from  any  person  prior  to  the  election 
that  unless'  money  was  supplied  either  by  yourself  or 
by  Admiral  Berkeley  one  of  you  must  go  to  the  wall  ? 
—On  the  night  before  the  election  it  was  represented 
to  us  that  money  was  being  spent  on  the  other  side, 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  favourable  aspect  of  the 
canvass  it  was  probable  that  one  of  us  would  be 
defeated  if  we  did  not  spend  money.  Sir  Maurice 
Berkeley  and  myself  both  refused  to  advance  one 
single  shilling.  On  the  .following  morning  in  the 
course  of  the  election  I  was  myself  told  by  a  gentle- 
man that  the  election  might  be  saved  for  50/.  ;  I 
was  twice  asked  for  that  money,  and  on  both  occa- 
sions I  refused  to  advance  a  shilling. 

18.012.  The  information  that  you  received  on  the 
night  before  the  election,  that  money  was  being  spent 
on  the  other  side,  came,  I  presume,  from  some  one  of 
your  own  supporters  ? — Yes,  it  did. 

18.013.  And  did  you  consider  him  a  reliable  au- 
thority ?— Certainly.  I  can  give  you  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  who  spoke  to  me  on  the  following  day, 
because  I  have  his  authority  to  do  it. 

18.014.  Who  was  it  ?— Mr.  Powell  Chandler. 

18.015.  You  refused  to  spend  any  money  on  that 
occasion  ? — I  refused  to  spend  any  money  on  that 
occasion  ;  there  was  one  witness  (I  think  his  name 
was  Cole)  who,  I  see  by  the  reports,  stated  yesterday 
that  he  was  bribed  by  what  he  called  a  loan  of  8/. 
That  man  came  to  me  two  or  three  days  before  the  . 
election  and  said  that  he  wanted  8/.,  and  that  if  I 
would  lend  him  8/.  he  would  vote  for  myself  and 
Sir  Maurice  Berkeley.  He  is  a  fishmonger.  I  re- 
fused ;  in  fact  I  turned  away  from  him  without  giving 
him  any  answer  at  all,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
got  the  8/.  from  the  other  side. 

18.016.  How  long  before  the  election  was  it  that 
he  came  to  you  ? — ^I  have  said  that  it  was  two  or 
three  days ;  I  am  not  sure  exactly  as  to  the  time ; 
but  it  was  a  short  time  before  the  election. 

18.017.  He  asked  you  for  the  loan  of  8/.,  and  said 
that  if  you  would  lend  him  that  8/.  he  would  vote  for 
yourseU"  and  Admiral  Berkeley  ? — Yes. 

18.018.  Was  the  canvass  that  was  made  by  your- 
self and  by  Admiral  Berkeley  considered  favourable  ? 
— Unquestionably  ;  it  was  made  with  very  great 
care,  and  every  man's  promise  was  tested  accurately 
by  his  performances  at  preceding  elections.  We 
took  every  possible  means  to  verify  the  accuracy  of 
our  account  of  eyery  vote  ;  it  was  done,  not  by  me. 

3F  2        » 
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but  by  gentlemen  mnch  more  acquainted  with  the 
subject  than  I  could  be.  I  think  that  no  canvass  was 
ever  more  carefully  made,  nor  was  there  ever  any 
canvass  in  which  the  aspect  was  more  favourable  t» 
the  return  of  the  liberal  candidates. 

18.019.  Did  you  find  that  many  of  the  promises  on 
which  you  had  reason  to  rely  were  unfulfilled  at  the 

election  ? There  were  somewhere  between  90  and 

100  men  (I  had  a  list  of  them,  but  I  have  lost  it) 
whose  promises  we  most  distinctly  relied  on,  but  who 
deserted  us  on  that  occasion,  and  some  of  them  in  a 
manner  wholly  unaccountable  to  me  ;  many  of  them 
being  people  who,  I  believe,  could  not  have  been 
influenced  by  money. 

18.020.  Up  to  a  period  almost  immediately  before 
the  polling  did  you  consider  that  those  promises 
would  be  performed  ? — Yes,  I  had  no  doubt  about  it ; 
always  aupposing  there  were  not  extravagant  expen- 
diture on  the  other  side,  because  we  know  it  is  im- 
possible to  calculate  on  any  canvass  if  temptations  of 
that  sort  are  held  out  to  certain  cla.sscs  of  voters. 

18.021.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  yourself 
were  not  aware  that  any  bribery  at  all  was  committed 
on  your  side  in  the  election  of  1857  ?— I  stated  when 
first  I  gave  my  evidence  that  the  only  reason  I  had  to 
8usiX!ct  bribery  was  from  the  testimony  given  by  cer- 
tain witnesses  on  the  petition  in  1857.  There  were 
several  cases  that  were  exceedingly  trumpery,  having, 
I  believe,  no  substantial  foundation  whatever;  but 
there  certainly  were  some  two  or  three  cases  which  I 
found  it  very  diffidult  to  resist,  and  the  impression  on 
my  mind  was  that  those  men  had  been  bribed  by 
somebody  ;  I  stated  that  in  my  first  day's  examina- 
tion. Apart  fi-om  that  I  had  no  reason  whatever  to 
believe  that  there  was  bribery,  and  I  ara  sure,  as  far 
as  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  and  myself  were  concerned, 
our  anxious  desire  was  that  not  one  shilling  should  be 
spent  improperly. 

18.022.  Did  you  state  to  your  supporters  generally 
that  you  were  anxious  that  the  election  should  be 
conducted  on  the  purest  principles  ? — We  stated  it 
as  strongly  as  it  was  possible  for  men  to  state  it  and 
incessantly,,  and  I  believe  it  was  rigidly  acted  on  with 
the  slight  exception  I  have  mentioned. 

18.023.  Comparing  the  canvass  that  you  made 
in  1852  with  the  canvass  that  you  made  in  1857, 
did  you  find  that  you  had  a  greater  number  of 
promises  in  1857  than  you  had  in  1852,  or  was 
it  the  reverse?  —  I  had  many  more  pi-omises  in 
1857  than  I  had  in  1852,  and  for  this  obvious 
reason,  that  I  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  town  and ' 
the  constituency  in  the  capacity  of  a  candidate  as 
I  was  in  1852,  and  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that 
Mr.  Hope  was  a  most  difiicult  man  possible  for  me  to 
contest  against.  He  was  exceedingly  popular  in  Glou- 
cester, and  there  was  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  constituents  that  there  was  (to  use  their  own 
language)  no  vacancy,  that  is,  that  neither  of  the  old 
members  had  retired,  and  I  had  a  great  many  condi- 
tional promises  from  people  who  said  they  would  vote 
for  me  when  there  was  a  vacancy  (as  they  called  it), 
and  many  of  my  own  party  abstained  from  voting  for 
me  because  they  thought  Mr.  Hope  was  in  possession 
of  the  field  and  that  he  was  a  man  they  did  not  wish 
to  displace.  In  1857,  therefore,  when  Sir  Robert 
Garden  came  as  an  entire  stranger  I  had  a  great  many 
promises  that  I  had  not  in  1852,  and  I  should  consider 
that  my  position  was  very  far  higher  upon  the  canvass 
in  the  latter  than  it  was  in  the  former  year. 

18.024.  Did  you  personally  canvass  the  electors  in 
1857  ?— Yes,  and  in  1852  ;  in  both  those  years  I  per- 
sonally canvassed  them. 

18.025.  Do  you  concur  in  the  opinion  which  has 
been  expressed  here  that  the  Conservative  strength 
had  considerably  increased  between  the  years  1852 
and  1857  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  at  all.  I  have  no  doubt 
at  all  that  the  Conservative  strength  was  more  effi- 
cient in  1857.  I  think  that  they  had  taken  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  organize  themselves  ;  that  they  had 
established  this  Conservative  club  (which  I  always 
rcgai'ded  on  as  a  mere  bribery  agent)  ;  that  they  had 


strengthened  themselves  in  the  town  council,  and  that 
they  had,  I  may  say,  "lived,  and  moved,  and  had 
"  their  being"  ever  since  1852  with  the  exclusive 
determination  of  returning  a  Conservative  member  in 
1857  ;  but  that  they  had  more  conservative  votes 
upon  the  register  I  do  not  believe  ;  I  believe  the  fact 
to  be  quite  the  reverse. 

18.026.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  fact  of  a  can- 
ditate  being  a  stranger  in  Gloucester  is  a  disad- 
vantage as  regards  his  chances  of  success  ? — ^I  am 
sure  it  would  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  a  candidate 
on  our  side,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  on  the  other  side,  because,  as  you  heai^ 
from  a  witness  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  there  are 
a  great  many  voters  who  would  be  prepared  to  vote 
for  a  mop  stick  if  it  were  dressed  in  blue  ribbons. 

18.027.  You  think  from  your  knowledge  of  Glou- 
cester that  the  Conservative  party  would  r(jlly  round 
a  stranger,  as  much  as  they  wotild  round  "a  person 
really  connected  with  Gloucester  ? — If  he  paid. 

18.028.  But  not  if  he  did  not  pay  ?— No,  I  think 
not. 

18.029.  (Mr  Welford.)  If  both  parties  would  ho- 
nestly agree  to  abstain  from  corruption,  do  you  think 
that  the  liberal  party  would  usually  carry  the  election 
of  two  liberal  candidates  ? — ^Yes,  I  do  think  so.  With 
reference  to  the  proposal  which  has  been  so  frequently 
made  in  the  conservative  organ  in  Gloufester,  that  we 
should  divide  the  representation,  I  have  always  said,  I 
"  object  to  the  division  of  the  representation  until  you 
"  prove  your  case ;  but  if  you  would  agree  to  strike 
"  off  from  the  register  the  venal  voters  (which  it 
"  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  do),  there  would  be  no 
"  difficulty  in  two  or  three  gentleman  on  either  side 
"  sitting  down  and  ascertaining  within  ten  votes  what 
"  the  political  bias  or  tendency  of  the  Gloucester  con- 
"  stituency  is ;  and  if  the  Conservative  party  could 
"  show  that  they  had  a  reasonable  claun  to  one  mem- 
"  ber,  I  would  be  the  first  man  personally  to  concede 
"  it  to  them  ;  but  I  have  always  objected  to  the  prin- 
"  ciple  of  dividing  the  representation,  simply  with  a 
"  view  to  put  down  practices  of  this  description  which 
"  ought  to  be  put  down  from  higher  motives." 

18.030.  In  1852,  when  an  agreement  is  said  to  have 
been  acted  on  by  both  parties  to  abstain  from  corrup- 
tion, how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hope, 
the  Conservative  candidate,  was  only  beaten  by  twenty, 
when  it  is  said  also  that  some  ten  or  twelve  voter?, 
forming  the  band,  were  unfairly  sent  away  and  did 
not  vote  ? — Of  course  when  I  speak  of  the  liberal 
party,  I  speak  of  my  own  party.  Upon  that  occasion 
I  beat  Mr.  Hope,  who  was  the  most  popular  man  who 
had  represented  Gloucester  for  many  years,  by  some- 
thing like  eighty, — I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  the 
number. 

18.031.  Your  majority  then  over  Mr.  Hope  was 
much  larger  than  twenty  ? — Yes,  and  when  you  bear 
in  mind  that  I  was  a  strong^  to  the  constituency  and 
that  Mr.  Hope  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  I 
could  have  to  fight  with,  and  that  he  fought  with 
ample  command  of  appliances,  I  say  that  the  fact  of 
my  having  a  majority  of  eighty-two  upon 'that  occa- 
sion, shows  that  even  then  the  Liberal  party  was  in  a 
very  large  majority. 

18.032.  Then  you  consider  that  your  majority  over 
Mr.  Hope  was  a  better  test  of  the  strength  of  the 
Liberal  party  then  Admiral  Berkeley's? — At  all  events 
it  shows  the  strength  of  the  party  to  which  I  should 
appeal  in  any  arguments  I  am  addressing  to  you  ;  but 
local  and  personal  circumstances  often  disturb  the 
strength  of  one  candidate  or  the  other. 

18.033.  Possibly  the  larger  majority  which  you 
obtained  than  that  obtained  by  Admiral  Berkeley  arose 
from  split  votes  ? — Very  likely  5  there  were  a  con- 
siderable number  of  split  votes,  but  that  cuts  both 
ways.  The  Commissioners  probably  are  not  aware 
that  there  had  been  unfortunately  dissensions  in  the 
Liberal  party  for  many  years,  and  that  those  dissen- 
sions have  materially  impaired  our  strength ;  they 
were  not  obliterated  even  in  1852,  though  they  were 
much  lessened,  but  we  generally  found  that  in  the 
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alternate  elections  the  preponderance  of  the  liberal 
strength  went  one  time  to  Mr.  Phillpotte,  who  pre- 
ceded me,  and  the  next  time  to  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley, 
and  I  suppose  it  was  my  turn  in  1852. 

18.034.  It  has  been  suggested  that  about  fifty  of 
the  Conservative  party  appear  to  have  split  their 
votes  with  you  in  1852  ? — That  is  a  very  nice 
quextion.  The  question  is  whether  when  a  man 
voted  for  Hope  and  Price  it  was  a  Conservative 
splitting  for  Price  or  a  Liberal  splitting  for  Hope. 

18.035.  That,  nothing  but  an  investigation  of  the 
poll  book  would  show  ? — No  ;  but  if  we  want  any 
proof  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  parties  it  is 
found  in  this,  that  in  1859,  after  the  very  lavish  ex- 
penditure  of  the  conservative  party  compared  to  ours 
(because  it  was  greater  than  ours  at  all  events),  they 
were  in  a  minority  of  212.  I  understand  that  the 
evidence  is  to  this  effect,  that  there  was  1,700/. 
proved  to  have  been  spent  on  Sir  Robert  Carden's 
election,  while  no  such  sum  is  proved  to  have  been 
expended  by  us. 

18.036.  The  evidence  is  that  Mr.  Wilton  had 
1,000/.  to  spend,  and  what  was  advanced  by  other 
parties  would  amount  to  more  than  that? — I  am 
only  taking  the  aggregate.  I  take  the  aggregate 
amount  spent  by  Sir  Robert  Carden.  I  have  always 
dealt  with  the  aggregate  amount,  and  it  has  appeared 
to  me  that  their  expenditure  was  much  larger  than 
ours,  and  yet  they  were  beaten  by  212. 

18.037.  Referring  to  the  election  of  1852,  have 
you  any  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  Mr.  Hope's 
supporters  did  not  act  strictly  upon  the  agreement 
that  there  should  be  a  pure  election  ? — My  impression 
always  was  that  the  election  of  1852  was  a  per- 
fectly pure  election.  That  was  always  my  impression 
until  recently.  I  considered  that  Mr.  Hope  behaved 
excessively  ill  to  me  on  that  occasion,  but  I  have  no 
ill  will  towards  him  on  that  account.  I  always  believed 
and  still  believe  that  Mr.  Hope  was  no  party  to  any 
dishonourable  breach  of  that  contract  until  after  the 
election  was  over;  but  my  attention  was  called  at  the 
time  to  one  very  remarkable  circumstance,  and  that 
was  at  No.  6  booth,  the  booth  where  all  the  out-voters 
polled  (the  Coopeys  et  hoe  genus  omne).  Although 
Mr.  Hope  was  in  a  very  small  majority  over  me 
upon  the  aggregate  (only  something  like  four  or  five) 
yet  after  one  o'clock  in  the  day  Mr.  Hope  polled  81 
votes.  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  49,  and  I  polled  52,  and 
yet  on  the  whole  of  the  day  Mr.  Hope  had  only  a 
minority  of  two  over  me. 

18.038.  Ton  mean  at  that  one  polling  booth  ? — Yes, 
at  that  one  polling  booth.  Now,  what  was  suggested 
to  me  as  a  natural  inference  from  that  was  that  they 
were  honest  till  they  saw  they  wore  beaten,  and  that 
then  they  commenced  bribing,  and  that  the  moment 
they  began  bribing  at  one  o'clock  it  told  on  No,  6 
booth  wiiere  the  out-voters  polled  ;  that  was  called 
to  my  miud  at  the  time,  but  I  never  believed  it.  I 
had  always  believed  it  to  have  been  a  pure  election 
until  four  or  five  witnesses  here,  and  among  those  the 
Vailes,  stated  that  they  had  always  voted  yellow 
until  the  three  last  elections,  including  the  election 
of  1852,  and  that  then  they  were  bought  to  vote  for 
Hope  and  Berkeley,  and  that  statement  has  been 
repeated  by  four  or  five  voters  since.  I  say  therefore 
that  that  establishes  the  fact  that  there  was  bribeiy 
at  that  election,  and  accounts  for  the  remarkable 
coincidence,  that  Mr.  Hope  began  at  one  o'clock  to 
poll  so  rapidly  at  No.  6  booth.  Then  there  is  another 
remarkable  fact.  I  have  always  observed  in  all  our 
elections  in  Gloucester  that  whoever  has  a  majority 
at  ten  o'clock  or  thereabouts'  wins,  and  not  only 
that  but  that  he  strengthens  his  majority  at  the  close 
of  the  polling.  My  majority  at  ten  o'clock  was  about 
140, 1  do  not  know  that  it  was  not  more,  and  by  one  or 
two  o'clock  it  was  frittered  away  down  to  82.  I  say 
that  would  not  have  taken  place  if  there  had  not  been 
some  other  influence  at  work  different  from  those  in- 
fluences which  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
contest. 

18.039.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Were  you  cognizant  of 


the  transaction  as  to  the  engagement  of  the  Conserva- 
tive band  ? — I  think  it  is  a  great  misfortune  that 
no  proof  upon  that  subject  can  be  given  by  a  living 
witness.  Unfortunately,  the  only  man  who  could 
have  proved  it,  if  it  had  been  the  fact,  is  dead.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  I  never  heard  of  such  a  charge  until  it 
was  mentioned  here  by  Mr.  Helps  ;  I  certainly  never 
heard  of  it  before,  and,  in  plain  terms,  I  do  not  believe 
it;  but  even  if  it  were  true,  it  is  .perfectly  absurd  to 
say  that  my  m^ority  of  82  was  obtained  by  Mr. 
Hudson  getting  ten  musicians  to  ^o  over  to  Chelten- ' 
ham  to  play  there. 

18.040.  But  it  would  have  affected  Admiral  Berke- 
ley's majority  ? — Yes,  it  might.  It  was  part  of  our 
agreement  that  we  should  employ  no  musicians,  and 
therefore  there  were  a  number  of  musicians  hanging 
^bout  Gloucester  out  of  work.  Mr.  Craven  Berkeley 
had  a  severe  contest  with  Sir  Willoughby  Jones '  in 
Cheltenham.  They  were  not  under  the  same  restrict 
tions  as  we  were,  and  I  dare  say  Mr.  Craven  Berkeley 
may  have  thought  that  music  might  have  some  charms 
for  the  Cheltenham  people,  and  therefore  availed  him- 
self of  those  discontented  bandsmen  who  could  not 
find  employment  in  Gloucester  ;  but  tliat  there  was 
any  compact  or  arrangement  that  those  men  were  to 
vote  for  us  ip  consequence  of  their  being  employed  at 
Cheltenham,  I  do  not  at  all  believe. 

18.041.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  The  suggestion  was  that 
those  persons  who  were  engaged  in  that  band  belonged 
to  the  conservative  party,  and  that  you  managed  to 
get  their  votes,  or  induced  them  not  to  vote  at  all,  by 
sending  then^  to  Cheltenham  ? — I  understand  the 
insinuation;  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  if  we  broke  our 
contract,  they  cannot  adduce  a  living  witness  to  show 
that  we  did  so ;  of  course  we  cannot  summon  Mr. 
Hudson  now. 

18.042.  (Mr.  fVelford.)  W^aft  Mi-.  Hudson  the 
manager  for  the  liberals  who  undertook  that  kind  of 
department  ? — ^He-was. 

18.043.  He  took  the  same  share  in  the  management 
of  the  election  that  is  now  taken  by  Mr.  Brewer 
Monk  ? — Yes  ;  and  since  his  death  he  has  been  made 
to  carry  much  more  than  ever  was  charged  gainst 
him  in  his  lifetime — the  employment  of  this  band 
among  other  things,  I  suspect. 

18.044.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Were  you  aware  that 
Mr.  Hudson  had  organized  a  system  of  corruption 
upon  an  extensive  scale  for  the  promotion  of  the 
liberal  interest  in  Gloucester  ? — The  first  election  that 
I  was  concerned  in  myself  actively  was  in  1847;  on 
that  occasion  I  did  not  go  to  the  poll,  and  therefore 
there  was  no  time  for  corruption.  In  1852  there  cer- 
tainly was  no  corruption,  and  I  was  too  young  to  be 
admitted  to  the  secrets  of  the  party  at  any  election 
antecedent  to  that 

18.045.  You  can  give  us  no  information  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  Mr.  Hudson  conducted  elections,  the 
conduct  of  which  was  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Liberal 
party  ? — I  can  give  no  information  about  it;  of  course 
I  always  knew  what  was  said,  that  if  brioery  was 
done  by  the  Liberals,  it  was  done  by  Hudson,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  it  was  so  ;  in  fact,  I  am  sure  that  if 
we  bribed  at  all  we  bribed  through  him. 

18.046.  Are  you  aware  to  what  extent  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  bribing  ? — At  what  particular  election. 

18.047.  I  ask  you  generally.  You  say  you  were  too 
young  to  know  much  about  the  elections  before  1847, 
but  you  state  also  that  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  if 
bribery  was  done  it  was  done  through  Hudson  ;  have 
you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  extent  of  bribeiy  to 
which  he  was  a  party  at  elections,  when  ho  acted 
for  the  Liberal  party  ? — I  could  have  no  knowledge 
of  that  except  at  elections  in  which  I  was  myself 
concerned;  I  could  only  know  of  it  from  being  a  party 
to  it 

18.048.  What  have  you  heard  upon  the  subject  ? — 
I  always  heard  and  supposed  that  if  money  was  spent 
be  wonid  be  the  party  to  spend  it,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  did  ;  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  money  was  spent 
it  was  spent  by  him. 

,  3F  3 
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18.049.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Was  Hudson  concerned 
for  you  in  1852  ? — Yes,  he  was  concerned  for  the 
party,  not  for  me  personally,  but  for  myself  and 
whoever  the  other  candidate  might  be. 

18.050.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  know  of  any 
system  of  spending  money  on  voters  that  Mr.  Hudson 
bad  ? — No  ;  I  should  not  be  likely  to  know.  The 
election  preceding  that  of  1847,  was  the  election  of 
1841,  and  I  was  scarcely  of  an  age  then  to  be  very 
actively  concerned  in  it. 

18.051.  The  suggestion  is  that  he  operated  with  a 
view  to  elections  in  general,  and  not  with  a  view  to 
particular  elections,  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
lending  money  to  voters,  and  then,  on  the  eve  of  an 
election,  if  they  promised  their  votes,  of  striking  off 
their  debts  ? — All  I  can  say  is  that  at  the  time  when 
I  was  actively  connected  with  the  party,  Mr.  Hodsoi) 
never  asked  me  for  a  shilling  for  that  purpose;  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  he  could  have  applied  a  shilling 
to  that  purpose  ;  if  he  did  I  do  not  know  where  he 
got  the  money  from. 

18.052.  You  never  heard  of  it  ? — ^No,  I  do  not 
think  it  was  Hudson's  way  of  doing  business  either. 
My  belief  is  that  if  he  spent  money  at  all  he  would 
have  spent  it  at  the  right  moment  and  in  hard  money; 
I  do  not  think  he  would  have  taken  that  rouiid  about 
mode  of  doing  it. 

18.053.  It  is  a  mode  which  has  been  adopted  in 
other  boroughs  ? — But  it  never  obtained  here,  I 
believe. 

18.054.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Had  Hudson  resources 
of  his  own  ? — He  had  some  property,  but  not  a  great 
deal.  He  was  not  a  man  who  could  have  had  much 
money  of  his  own  I  think,  to  spend  in  elections  :  he 
lived  at  little  expense,  and  had  a  certain  amount  of 
house  property. 

18.055.  He  had  no -great  amount  of  ready  money  ? 
— ^No,  I  should  have  thought  not.  One  expression  that 
I  often  heard  Hudson  make  use  of  always  struck  me 
forcibly  :  he  used  to  say  that  the  liberal  party  never 
had  bccasion  to  bribe,  that  all  they  had  occasion  to  do 
was  to  keep  their  own  men  honest  ;  that  I  heard  him 
say  a  hundred  times  over. 

18.056.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  He  was  an  agent  for  the 
Liberal  party? — Certainly  he  was. 

18.057.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Supposing  your  extra 
expenses  were  the  same  as  Admiral  Berkeley's;  deduct- 
ing that  amount  from  the  balance  you  would  have 
only  150/.  13s.  to  spend  upon  the  petition,  is  not  that 
a  very  small  sum  ? — Excuse  me  for  saying  that  is 
putting  a  hypothetical  case  _;  I  do  not  know  that  I 
had  any  extra  expenses. 

18.058.  You  must  have  had  some  because  there  is 
charged  to  Admiral  Berkeley  a  sum  of  83/.  15«  ? — I 
know  nothing  about  extra  expenses;  all  I  can  do  is  to 
swear  most  solemnly  that  I  have  not  paid  more  than 
741/.  2s.  5d. 

18.059.  However  that  may  be  divided  between  the 
election  and  the  petition,  that  is  the  total  amount 
paid  by  you  in  respect  of  the  election  ? — That  is  the 
total  amount  paid  by  me  in  respect  of  the  election; 
and  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  say  that  an  insinu- 
ation which  has  been  thrown  out  here  by,  I  think, 
Mr.  Buchannan,  that  other  people  have  found  money 
for  me,  is  a  most  ungenerous  and  cowardly  one,  for  it 
is  an  imputation  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
meet,  except  by  my  own  denial  of  it.  If  he  would  say 
that  ten  or  twenty  people  he  chose  to  name  had 
found  money  on  my  account,  I  could  produce  them  to 
give  a  direct  contradiction  to  it,  but  for  me  to  prove 
so  large  a  negative  as  his  charge  involves  is  out  of 
the  question,  and  I  think  it  is  a  most  ungenerous  way 
of  bringing  a  most  unfounded  charge.  To  the  best  of 
my  belief  no  one  has  paid  a  shilling  on  my  account 
that  has  not  ultimately  come  out  of  my  own  pocket. 

18.060.  You  were  not  a  petitioner  in  1857? — No, 
I  never  have  been  a  petitioner. 

18.061.  But  you  were  petitioned  against  in  1857  ? 
—Yes. 

18.062.  And  the  expense  to  which  you  were  put  on 


tjiat  occasion  was  only  the  expense  of  defending  your 
own  seat  ? — ^Yes. 

18.063.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  petition 
against  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — No. 

18.064.  Then  the  expense  of  Admiral  Berkeley's 
petition  would  be  greater  than  yours  ? — Yes,  because 
I  had  not  so  many  witnesses  to  take  up  to  London  ;  I 
think  we  were  before  the  Committee  altogether  four 
days  ;  my  case  was  on  for  two  days  and  Sir  Robert 
Carden's  two  days.  My  counsel  were  there  only  two 
days  when  I  was  concerned,  and  Sir  Maurice  Ber- 
keley's counsel  would  only  be  there  when  he  was 
prosecuting  his  own  petition  ;  Sir  Robert  Carden's 
counsel  would  be  there  all  four  days. 

18.065.  The  petition  by  Sir  Robert  Carden  was 
against  you  as  well  as  against  Admiral  Berkeley, 
was  it  not  ? — That  was  in  this  present  year. 

18.066.  Was  it  not  so  in  1857  ?— No,  he  only 
petitioned  against  me  then.  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley 
petitioned  against  Sir  Robert  Carden,  and  Sir  Robert 
Carden  petitioned  against  me  en  revanche,  his  amiable 
object  being  to  induce  me,  if  he  could,  to  put  some 
pressure,  supposing  I  could  do  it,  on  Sir  Maurice 
Berkeley,  that  being  the  object  of  his  other  petition, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn. 

18.067.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Have  you  ever  sub- 
scribed to  any  fund  for  the  prosecution  of  Municipal 
Elections  in  Gloucester  ?— Never  to  a  fund,  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  such  fund,  but  I  have  been  asked  for 
money  at  municipal  elections.  When  I  first  became  a 
member  in  1852  I  positively  refused  to  identify  in  any 
way  Parliamentary  with  municipal  elections,  and  I 
gave  most  positive  instructions  to  Mr.  Ellis,  my 
agent,  never  on  my  account  to  pay  any  money  towards 
municipal  contests,  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  free  to 
admit  that  ou  two  or  three  occasions  I  have  paid  sums 
for  that  purpose,  but  whenever  I  have  done  so  it  has 
been  always  because  application  was  made  to  me  in 
a  personal  form,  which  I  felt  I  could  not  resist 
Generally  speaking  whenever  I  was  asked  for  money 
for  municipal  elections  I  always  refused,  but  on  one 
or  two  occasions  personal  friends  have  said,  "  If  you 
"  will  not  subscribe  to  the  elections  wiU  you  make  me 
"  a  present  of  so  and  so  "  or  "  Give  so  and  so."  From 
1847  to  the  present  time  I  do  not  believe  I  have  paid 
more  than  70/.  I  remember  giving  25/.  on  two  ?>cca- 
sions;  whatever  I  have  given  on  any  other  occasion 
has  been  in  small  sums,  and  that  only  once  or  twice. 
I  am  sure  that  the  whole  would  not  amount  to  more 
than  70/. 

18.068.  But  in  whatever  form  the  money  was  given, 
it  was  given  substantially  to  fight  the  liberal  elections 
at  municipal  contests  ? — Certainly,  and  I  knew  it. 
I  have  a  great  objection  to  mixing  up  the  two  ;  a 
great  evil  has  arisen  in  this  borough  from  the  vicious 
system  that  has  been  carried  out  the  last  few  years 
of  making  the  one  au  accessory  to  the  other. 

18.069.  How  far  has  the  Gloucester  Reform  Club, 
of  which  we  have  heard  something,  assisted  yon  in 
your  elections  ? — As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned 
I  think  the  Gloucester  Reform  Club  has  been  my 
greatest  bane.  I  always  objected  to  it ;  I  am  an 
honorary  member  of  it,  and  I  have  subscribed  10/.  to 
it  as  a  benefit  society,  but  I  never  was  present  at  any 
meeting  and  never  took  any  part  in  it.  My  great 
objection  to  it  was  this  :  I  knew  it  was  founded  upon 
the  model  of  the  Gloucester  Conservative  Club,  which 
I  believed  to  be  a  gigantic  evil  in  Gloucester,  and  I 
was  very  sorry  to  follow  what  I  believed  to  be  a 
very  pernicious  example. 

18.070.  Then  there  is  another  Reform  Club  :  have 
you  ever  had  any  assistance  from  the  Reform  Club  in 
London  ? — I  never  asked  for  assistance  in  my  life, 
nor  would  I  condescend  to  accept  a  shilling  from  any 
man  living  in  reference  to  my  own  election  ;  and  I 
wish  also  to  say,  because  I  am  a  member  of  that  club, 
that  it  is  a  monstrous  delusion  if  any  body  supposes 
that  the  funds  of  the  Reform  Club  in  London  are 
applied  to  election  purposes. 

18.071.  There  seems  to  be  a  subscription  by  the 
Liberal  Party  which  is  called  the  Reform  Fund;  have 
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you  ever  received  any  aid  in  the  way  of  money  from 
any  fond  of  that  sort  ? — ^I  have  never  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  Ask  it ;  if  I  had  asked  it  I  might  have  had  it, 
but  my  circnmstsnces  were  such  that  I  never  had 
occasion  to  ask  for  assistance. 

18,072.  And  it  was  never  offered  to  you  ? — It  was 
never  ofiered,  certainly. 

18,078.  Who,  in  connexion  with  yoiir  firm,  will 
give  us  an  account  of  the  application  of  the  94/.  10«  ? 
— ^My  friend  Mr.  Potter,  who  is  here. 

18.074.  What  was  the  cost  of  your  election  in 
1862  ?— I  think  about  820/.  w  830/.,  including  125/. 
which  I  gave  to  the  Mayor.  I  should  say  that  at 
that  time  it  was  the  practice  for  successful  candidates 
to  be  chaired  ;  I  made  it  a  condition  of  my  comiug 
forward  that  I  should  not  be  chaired.  I  thought  it 
was  a  very  humiliating  thing  to  the  man  who  was 
chaired,  and  to  those  who  had  to  carry  him.  There 
was  a  little  dissatisf^tion  felt  at  my  insisting  on  the 
condition  I  had  made  being  acted  on,  and  I  got  rid 
of  it  by  giving  the  mayor  125/.  to  distribute  in  the 
town.  Mr.  Helps  reminds  me  that  there  was  an 
i^reement  that  there  should  be  no  chairing  on  that 
occasion  ;  that  is  true,  but  still  great  pressure  Was  put 
upon  me  to  allow  myself  to  be  chaired,  and  through 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  the  then  mayor,  I 
got  that  pressure  stayed  by  the  payment  of  125/. 
to  charities  ;  but  the  sum  I  have  mentioned  includes 
also  a  sum  of  about  100/.  which  was  expended,  I 
think,  by  Mr.  EUis  in  what  is  commonly  understood 
as  watching  the  petitioners,  because  there  whs  a 
petition  presented  against  me  immediately  after  my 
return.  It  was  a  long  time  before  that  petition  was 
tried  ;  I  think  it  was  not  tried  till  the  following  year, 
and  during  that  time  we  were  obliged  to  employ 
people  to  look  out  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  the 
nature  of  the  case  was  against  us. 

{Mr.  Helps.)  That  petition  was  never  tried. 
( The  JVitness.)  I  know  it  was  never  tried,  but  we 
were  all  in  anticipation  of  its  being  tried. 

18.075.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Does  the  sum  which  you 
have  mentioned  of  820/.  refer  only  to  the  expenses 
of  the  election  exclusive  of  the  payment  of  100/.  to 
the  watchers,  and  the  125/.  you  gave  to  the  mayor  ? 
— ^It  includes  both  those  sums. 

18.076.  That  would  make  the  expense  of  your 
election  about  600/.  deducting  those  two  sums  ? — 
Tes  ;  if  it  should  be  considered  material,  I  can  give 
you  the  precise  figures ;  I  am  speaking  entirely  from 
memory. 

18.077.  It  was  stated  yesterday  by  Mr.  Robert 
Wilton  that  the  election  in  1852  cost  Admiral  Ber- 
keley 210/.  18*.  9rf. ;  I  want  to  know  what  you  put  it 
at  in  order  that  I  may  make  a  comparison  between 
your  cost  and  the  cost  to  Admiral  Berkeley  ? — Then  it 
is  right  you  should  have  this  further  explanation, 
that  on  that  occasion  I  felt  strongly  that  my  coming 
forward  was  a  means  of  subjecting  Sir  Maurice  Ber- 
keley to  a  contest  which  he  otherwise  would  not  have 
had,  and  that  1  therefore  volunteered  to  pay,  and  did 
pay,  two- thirds  of  the  expenses. 

18.078.  With  regard  to  the  sum  which  you  paid 
with  reference  to  the  municipal  elections  do  I  under- 


stand you  to  say  that  the  money  yon  paid  was  paid  to 
individuals  who  solicited  yon  to  bear  a  propotion  of 
the  expense  of  their  election  ? — No  doubt. 

18.079.  And  that  has  been  upon  two  or  three  occa- 
sions ?— -I  have  been  asked  to  do  so  on  several  occa- 
sions, but  I  recollect  paying  two  sums  of  25/.,  and  I 
dare  say  I  may  have  paid  some  other  sums  amounting 
to  about  70/.  altogether. 

18.080.  I  presume  those  moneys  were  paid  by  you 
for  the  purpose  of  lending  countenance  and  strength 
to  what  might  be  considered  your  party  in  Gloucester  ? 
— My  only  object  in  paying  the  money  was,  that  I  was 
asked  by  people  whom  I  could  not  refuse.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  personal  solicitation  I  would .  not  have 
given  it,ibut  it  was  asked  by  ^ntlemen  who  stood  in 
that  relation  to  me  with  reference  to  political  matters 
that  I  could  not  say  nay  to  them  ;  I  would  not  have 
given  it  from  political  motives ;  I  gave  it  from  feelings 
of  personal  friendship. 

18.081.  Do  you  consider  that  a  preponderance  of 
Conservative  or  Liberal  councillors  is  a  source  of 
strength  to  either  party  at  a  parliamentary  election? 
— ^No,  not  the  least;  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  that  way 
that  it  operates.  As  iw  as  my  connexion  with  tfaie 
Liberal  party  is  concerned,  I  would  as  soon  the  Con- 
servatives were  in  a  large  minority  in  the  town 
conncil  fis  not,  more  particularly  as  things  are  at 
present ;  but  the  way  in  which  it  operates  is  that  the 
men  are  bribed  to  vote  at  the  municip^  elections,  on 
the  condition  that  their  parliamentary  votes  shall 
follow  ;   the  one  is   made  the   indirect   channel  of 

'  bribery  for  the  other. 

18.082.  Do  you  wish  to  represent  that  a  man  who 
received  1/.  for  his  vote  at  a  municipal  election  would 
hold  himself  bound  to  support  the  same  party  at 
a  parliamentary  election,  though  he  might  be  offered 
two  or  three  pounds  on  the  oth^r  side  ? — No,  that  is 
putting  a  very  extreme  case.  I  believe  the  man 
would  sell  himself  to  the  best  bidder  when  the  time 
came;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  amounts  the  voters 
receive  for  their  votes  at  municipal  contests  inclines 
them  to  be  faithful  to  the  party  from  whom  they 
have  received  the  money,  in  parliamentary  contests. 

18.083.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  payment  of 
any  money  at  a  mnnic^tal  election  is  a  delusion  ? — 
I  Uiink  not,  becauee  in  1857  nobody  donbts  that  the 
Liberal  party  in  their  parliament«uy  contest  were 
honest  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  at  all  events, 
and  gave  no  bribes  ;  and  under  those  circumstances, 
no  doubt,  the  Conservatives  polled  a  great  many  votes 
by  reason  of  what  they  had  paid  at  their  municipal 
contests.  The  voters  had  no  inducement  offered  to 
them  by  the  Liberal  side,  and  in  that  instance,  there- 
fore, it  was  a  good  investment. 

18.084.  {Mr.  Welford.)  The  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary electors  are  not  quite  the  same,  are  they  ? — 
No. 

18.085.  For  instance,  the  out  voters  do  not  form 
part  of  the  municipal  constituency  ? — No  ;  but  inde- 
pendent of  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  organi- 
eation  involved  in  all  these  matters,  and  it  is  in  an 
indirect  manner  that  it  tells  as  well  as  in  a  direct  way 
by  the  mere  pecuniary  amount. 


IS  Cot  1859. 


RicUAKD  PoTXEB  sworu  and  examined. 


R.  Potur. 


18.086.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  one  of  the 
partners  of  Mr.  Price  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

18.087.  We  hoar  that  there  was  a  sum  of  94/.  10*. 
which  was  entered  in  the  books  of  your  firm  on  the 
19th  April  1868,  carried  to  the  debit  of  Mr.  Price's 
account  ? — ^Yes. 

18.088.  Was  that  sum  entered  under  your  direc- 
tions ? — ^It  was. 

18.089.  Can  you  state  what  payments  that  sum  of 
94/.  10«.  comprised  ? — On  the  day  of  the  polling  in 
1857,  I  think  at  about  two  or  from  that  to  a  quBrter- 
past  two,  the  state  of  the  poll  was  unfavourable  to 
Berkeley  and  Price,  and  in  the  committee  room  I 
constantly  heard  Brewer  Monk,  and  others  who  were 
taking  an  active  part  in  getting  up  the  voters,  com- 


plain that  they  had  no  money  to  pay  the  out  voters 
their  expenses ;  and  hearing  that,  I  went,  without 
communicating  with  any  one,  either  with  Sir  Maurice 
Berkeley  or  Mr.  Price,  to  the  office  and  brought  this 
money  and  gave  Mr.  Brewer  Monk  94/.  10».  Some 
time  afterwards,  in  the  spring  of  1858, 1  told  the 
cashier  to  pass  this  amount  to  Mr.  Price's  debit,  and 
I  also  mentioned  to  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Price's  agent,  that 
I  had  given  94/.  10».  to  Mr.  Brewer  Monk  at  that 
period  of  the  day  in  1857.  I  do  not  think  that  either 
Mr.  Price  or  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  were  aware  of  it ; 
indeed,  I  do  not  think  that  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley 
knows  it  now,  nor  did  Mr.  Price  know  of  it  till  ho 
saw  it  in  his  accomits,  and  then  he  did  not  ask  me  any 
question  about  it. 
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18.090.  Did  Brewer  Monk  tell  you  that  he  wanted 
money  for  the  purpose  of  buying  the  rotes  of  any  of 
the  out  voters  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  a  single  word 
passed  between  Brewer  Monk  and  me.  I  went  to  him 
with  this  money  and  gave  it  him ;  I  do  not  think  a 
single  word  was  said  by  either  of  U3. 

18.091.  You  say  you  heard  Brewer  Monk  and 
others  in  the  committee  room  say  they  required  money 
for  the  expenses  of  the  out  voters ;  was  anything  said 
besides  that  with  respect  to  paying  money  for  votes  of 
the  out  voters  ? — ^Nothing  was  said. 

18.092.  What  did  you  understand  by  the  expenses 
of  the  out  voters  ? — I  did  not  define  in  my  own  mind 
very  distinctly  what  the  money  was  for  ;  I  knew  that 
Brewer  Monk  was  the  man  who  was  dispensing  these 
expenses  and  I  did  not  inquire. 

\8,093.  He  did  not  define  what  expenses  meant  ? — 
No,  not  at  all. 

18.094.  You  might  have  thought  that  under  "  ex- 
"  penses  "  there  would  probably  be  some  bribery  ? — 
Undoubtedly  I  might  have  suspected  that. 

18.095.  You  do  not  seem  to  have  placed  this  sum 
to  the  debit  of  Mr.  Price's  account  till  a  long  time 
afterwards;  why  was  it  not  placed  to  his  account  for  so 
long  a  time  after  the  money  had  been  advanced  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  I  had  any  particular  reason  for  it. 
Mr.  Ellis  asked  me  if  I  had  advanced  any  money  for 
Mr.  Price  about  that  time,  and  I  think  that  called  it 
to  my  recollection. 

18.096.  (Mr.  Welford.)  About  April  1858?— 
Yes,  I  do  not  think  I  had  any  particular  reason  for 
it.  Very  often  small  accounts  of  that  kind  are 
kept  in  the  cash  balances  without  being  placed  to  the 
credit  of  any  partner  for  months. 

18.097.  Was  that  a  period  at  which  you  entered 
up  the  books  or  put  any  loose  items  in  ? — ^No ;  I 
tl^ink  it  must  have  been  done  upon  Mr.  Ellis's  re- 
quest to  me  to  give  him  the  amount  of  any  sums  of 
money  I  had  paid.  I  should  think  it  probable  that 
Mr.  Brewer  Monk  may  have  mentioned  to  Mr.  Ellis 
that  he  received  this  money  from  me  about  this 
time. 

18.098.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  mean  to  state  that 
it  was  from  forgetfulnesa  tliat  that  sum  was  not  entered 
into  the  account  against  Mr.  Price  ? — I  really  cannot 
state  that  positively.  I  do  not  recollect  that  there 
was  any  particular  motive  for  it. 

18;099.  Might  there  have  been  a  feeling  on  your 
part  that  it  was  not  desirable  that  Mr.  Price  should 
know  anything  about  it  ? — I  think  veiy  possibly  there 
might. 

18.100.  There  might  have  been  a  feeling  upon 
your  own  mind  that  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Price  did  not 
know  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  election,  it  was  as  well 
that  he  should  not  know  of  it  till  some  time  after  the 
election  ? — I  think  it  is  very  likely  I  had  some  such 
feeling  as  that. 

18.101.  And  that  would  be  from  a  suspicion  that 
you  had  that  that  money  had  been  advanced  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  votes  ? — ^I  think  so.  I  think  at 
that  time,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  I  should 
suspect   that  some  of  this  money  would  be   spent 


loosely   without  being  very  nice  in  observing  the 
boundary  line  between  legal  and  illegal  expenses. 

18.102.  Have  you  received  any  account  from 
Brewer  Monk  since  you  paid  him  that  money  as  to 
how  he  spent  it  ? — ^No,  I  have  never  exchanged  a 
word  with  Brewer  Monk  about  it. 

18.103.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  sum  that  was 
paid  witli  respect  to  Mr.  Price's  election  besides  the 
sum  you  have  spoken  of  ?— None  whatever  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

18.104.  Did  you  take  any  other  part  in  that  elec- 
tion in  the  way  of  advancing  money  except  the  ad- 
vance of  that  94/.  10». — None  whatever. 

.  18,105.  (3/r.  Welford.)  Mr.  Robert  Wilton  referred 
to  a  sum  of  94/.  10*.  as  having  been  claimed  by  you. 
That  is  the  94/.  10».,we  have  been  talking  of  ?— Yes. 

18.106.  Did  you  in  the  same  way  advance  money 
or  was  money  advanced  by  your  firm  on  Mr.  Price's 
behalf  at  any  other  election  ? — Since  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  firm  the  last  ten  years,  I  do  not  believe 
there  has  been  any  other  sum  except  that  advanced 
by  any  member  of  the  firm  in  any  way.  I  think  I 
should  have  heard  of  it  if  there  had  been  ;  I  am 
pretty  sure  that  no  other  sum  has  been  advanced 
during  the  last  ten  years. 

18.107.  What  was  the  object  of  the  cashier  of  your 
firm  in  holding  such  a  sum  as  this  in  suspense  ? — We 
are  all  in  the  habit  of  taking  small  sums  of  money 
from  him  and  having  small  accounts  paid  by  him,  and 
sometimes  for  months  he  holds  them  against  any  par- 
ticular partner, — at  this  moment  there  may  be  some 
40/.  or  50/.  that  he  has  spent  for  me  in  small  bills, — 
and  I  settle  with  him  every  four  or  five  months,  and 
then  tlie  amount  is  passed  to  my  debit  and  the  same 
thing  is  done  to  Mr.  Price. 

18.108.  This  94/.  10*.  until  April  would  be  held 
as  against  you  ? — Undoubtedly. 

18.109.  Do  you  know  a  person  named  David  Fear? 
— ^No,  I  do  not. 

18.110.  I  am  requested  to  ask  whether  you  know 
that  in  settling  an  account  of  your  firm  with  David 
Fear  forty  per  cent,  was  struck  off  the  balance  due 
flrom  him  ? — I  do  not  know  such  a  man  ;  it  is  very 
likely  he  deals  with  us,  but  I  do  not  know  it. 

18.111.  He  is  a  cooper  in  Southgate  Street? — I 
do  not  know  him  ;  I  interfere  very  little  with  the 
details  of  those  small  accounts. 

18.112.  If  such  a  transaction  as  that  had  taken 
place,  who  of  your  firm  or  who  of  your  employie$ 
would  know  of  it  ? — When  was  it ;  waa  it  recently  ? 

18.113.  In  1859?— I  should  think  it  would  be 
perhaps  Mr.  Lee,  our  foreman,  if  it  is  a  small 
account,  or  a  man  of  the  name  of  King  who  deals  with 
the  coopers. 

18.114.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  know  of  any  such 
transaction  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  even  the  man's 
name. 

18.115.  Would  any  person  in  your  establishment 
be  authorized  to  deduct  forty  per  cent,  from  any  bill 
without  mentioning  it  to  you  ? — Not  without  mention- 
ing it  to  one  of  us ;  certainly  not. 


J.O^dborn. 


John  Chadborn  sworn  and  examined. 


18.116.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  believe  you  took  some 
part  in  promoting  the  election  of  Mr.  Price  in  1857  ? 
—I  did. 

18.1 17.  There  were  some  payments  of  money  which 
you  made,  I  think  ? — There  were. 

18.118.  Can  you  tell  me  what  sums,  of  money  you 
pwd  in  respect  of  that  election  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Price  ? 
— The  money  I  paid  in  respect  of  that  election,  as  far 
as  I  can  possibly  recollect,  amounts  to  about  47/.  I 
should  wish  you  to  understand  that  all  documents  and 
papers  I  had  with  regard  to  that  election  were 
destroyed,  and  I  have  also  been  advised  by  my  medical 
attendant  not  to  keep  in  my  recollection  anything 
belonging  to  the  election  more  thaq  I  can  possibly 
help. 


18.1 19.  As  far  as  your  memory  serves  you,  will  you 
state  to  whom  yon  paid  the  different  sums  amounting 
to  47/.? — I  paid  15  men,  who  I  employed  on  my  own 
account.  I  must  beg  you  to  understand  I  had  strict 
instructions  not  to  vpend  any  money  at  all,  but  I  did 
this  on  my  own  responsibility. 

18.120.  From  whom  had  you  such  instructions  ? — 
From  Mr.  Price  himself,  more  than  once,  and  I  re- 
member one  case  in  particular.  We  were  canvassing 
the  island  on  one  particular  day,  when  a  man  named 
Samuel  Lee  asked  me  to  give  him  something,  as  is 
usual  when  people  are  canvassing,  and  I  went  back 
and  gave  him  a  shilling,  thinking  Mr.  Price  did  not 
see  it ;  but  Mr.  Price  saw  me  give  it  to  him,  and  he 
called  me,  and  told  me  in  Lee'a  presence  tliat  if  I 
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gave  anyone  a  single  shilling,  and  he  were  petitioned 
against,  he  should  not  think  of  defending  his  seat ; 
and  he  gave  me  specific  directions  more  than  once 
not  to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind. 

18.121.  How  much  did  you  pay  the  15  men  you 
employed  ? — I  gave  them  20/. ;  that  was  for  two  days' 
attendance.  They  were  a  kind  of  roughs,  that  I  em- 
ployed to  protect  the  voters  that  I  was  taking  to  the 
poll,  in  case  there  should  be  an  attempt  at  a  rescue. 

18.122.  Were  the  men  you  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose voters  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

18.123.  How  did  you  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
money? — I  paid  the  expenses  of  several  men  who 
had  come  from  a  distance  to  vote.  One  of  them  came 
out  of  Staffordshire,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Hooper, 
and  another  man  named  Allen.  I  paid  a  third  man's 
expenses  in  coming  from  Swansea,  a  man  named 
Gardener  ;  but  there  were  three  or  four  more,  whose 
expenses  I  think  came  to  10/.  or  12/.;  that  was  for 
the  legitimate  travelling  expenses  of  these  men.  I  per- 
sonally knew  most  of  them  ;  these  three  men  I  recol- 
lect, but  I  do  not  recollect  the  names  of  the  others. 

.  18,124.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  whether  or  not 
the  amounts  you  paid  to  them  would  be  fair  for  tra- 
velling expenses  ?— I  did  ;  they  amounted  to  1/.,  and 
in  some  cases  to  1/.  10».  or  21.;  it  depended  on  the 
distance. 

18,125.  Nothing  was  paid  to  them  in  respect  of 
their  votes,  as  well  as  for  travelling  expenses  ? — 
Nothing.  ' 


18.126.  That  you  are  clear  about  ? — I  am.  j.  Ckadborn. 

18.127.  To  whom  did  you  pay  the  remainder  of         

the  money? — In  the  1853  election  there  was  a  man    •«  Oct.  1859. 

that  worked  for  me  named  Romans.     At  that  period 

there  was  a  little  refreshment  had  at  his  liouse, 
amounting  to  3/.  or  4/.,  and  I  had  told  him  that  if  at 

any  time  I  had  the  opportunity  he  should  receive  that 
money  from  me,  and  I  paid  it  to  him  either  previons 
to  or  after  the  election;  that  was  one  portion  of  it. 
It  was  a  debt  incurred  in  1853.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  was  responsible  for  it,  and  the  payment  of  it  would 
not  have  made  any  difference  in  the  man's  voting. 

18.128.  That  was  a  debt  incurred  in  1853,  which 
you  paid  about  the  time  of  the  election  ? — I  did. 

18.129.  Can  you  remember  any  other  persons  to 
whom  you  paid  money? — No ;  the  balance  of  this 
money  that  was  left  after  paying  my  own  jiersonal 
expenses  must  have  gone  in  incidentals. 

18.130.  That  is  as  far  as  you  can  recollect  about  . 
this  matter  ? — It  is.  I  should  like  to  tell  you  that 
from  Mr.  Ellis  I  received  a  further  sum  of  35/.  in 
October;  and  that  was  money  given  to  me  on  account 
of  the  petition.  Mr.  Ellis  employed  me  principally 
in  getting  up  evidence  on  the  petition.  I  had 'to  look 
to  the  whereabouts  of  a  family  named  Drinkwater 
(who,  I  do  not  suppose,  often  drank  water),  and  for 
my  own  expenses  and  trying  to  get  up  evidence  I 
received  35/.,  which  Mr.  Ellis  paid  me.  That  35/.  I 
sliould  say  extended  over  a  period  of  four  or  five 
months. 


JoHx  ViNEB  Ellis  called  and  further  examined. 


J.  V.  EUis. 


18.131.  {Mr,  Vaughan.)  With  regard  to  the  elec- 
tion of  1857,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Price  that  he  paid 
you  different  sums  of  money? — Yes. 

18.132.  Just  see  whether  o^not  the  amounts  agree. 
On  the  Ist  of  April  1857  did  he  pay  you  300/.?— 
Yes. 

18.133.  May  the  8th,  50/.?— Yes. 

18.134.  September  the  7th,  200/.?— Yes. 

18.135.  September  the  29th,  64/.  lis.  8</.?— Yes. 

18.136.  And  on  the  1st  of  February,  32/.  9</.?— 
That  is  correct. 

18.137.  Are  those  all  the  sums  you  received  from 
Mr.  Price  ? — ^Yes,  those  are  all  the  sums  I  received 
from  Mr.  Price. 

.  18,138.  Were  those  the  total  payments  you  re- 
ceived in  respect  both  of  the  election  and  the  petition  ? 
— Yes,  both  for  the  election  and  petition. 

18.139.  Can  you  divide  the  expenses,  and  tell  me 
how  much  you  applied  to  the  election,  and  how  much 
to  the  petition  ? — I  applied  to  the  election  235/.  3«.  7d., 
the  amount  of  the  auditors'  account,  including  the 
auditor's  fee  of  17/.  2s.  6d.,  and  there  was  also  a  sum 
of  22/.  1».  9d.  to  Mr.  Jordan  for  after  expenses. 

18.140.  What  was  that  payment  to  Mr.  Jordan 
for  ? — Mr.  Jordan  gave  you  the  account  yesterday ; 
it  was  made  up  of  five  or  six  items ;  that  account  was 
settled  by  Mr.  Jordan. 

18.141.  Was  that  the  total  amount  that  was  ap- 
plied to  the  election  of  Mr.  Price  ? — It  was. 

18.142.  Were  there  no  additional  expenses  ? — That 
was  all  the  expense;  that  is,  all  I  applied  to  the  elec- 
tion account ;  there  is  the  83/.  15s.  which  I  am 
keeping  distinct. 

18.143.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Do  you  not  consider  the 
83/.  15*.  applied  to  the  election? — I  will  give  you 
that  account  afterwards ;  it  will  be  better,  perhaps,  to 
keep  them  distinct. 

18.144.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Eobert  Wilton,  that 
Admiral  Berkeley's  expenses  were  395/.  16*.  4rf., 
including  the  auditor's  account  ? — I  do  not  know 
how  he  made  that  up  ;  whether  he  put  in  the  83/.,  a 
moiety  of  the  167/.,  or  not. 

18.145.  He  did  ? — Then  mine  is  the  same.  I  will 
make  out  my  accuunt  differently  from  his,  if  you 
please,  and  come  to  the  83/.  afterwards ;  that  Mr.'Ro- 
bert  Wilton  gave  me  a  cheque  for.    This  is  all  I  had 


from  Mr.  Price  for  the  election  account.  I  paid 
Mr.  Coppock's  bill,  upwards  of  300/., — the  exact 
amount  I  cannot  say,  I  think  it  was  about  340/., — I 
have  it  not  now ;  then  I  paid  John  Chadbom  35/. 

18.146.  That  is  the  last  witness  ? — Yes ;  that  was 
for  the  petition ;  the  election  account  I  will  come  to 
afterwards ;  then  I  had  other  small  expenses  for 
witnesses,  and  other  things. 

18.147.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  What  were  the  small 
expenses  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  ;  the  235/.  3*.  "id.,  the 
22/.  Is.  9d.,  Mr.  Chadbom  35/.,  and  Mr.  Coppock's 
300/.  or  340/.,  pretty  nearly  bring  u]»  the  amount ; 
my  account  is,  646/. 

18.148.  That  is  for  the  election  and  petition  ? — 
Yes;  my  cash  account  with  Mr.  Price  is  646/. 

18.149.  You  account  for  632/.  5s.  4rf.  ?— Yes,  and 
I  had  some  other  expenses.  My  great  expense  was 
Mr.  Coppock's  bill,  I  had  fewer  expenses  on  that 
petition,  because  the  circumstances  were  these, — the 
Conservatives  petitioned  against  Mr.  Price  because  of 
the  petition  that  had  been  presented  against  Sir  Ro- 
bert Carden;  I  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Wilton,  and 
urged  that  I  should  bo  put  to  as  little  expense  as 
possible  for  witnesses,  and  Mr.  Wilton  charged  Sir 
Maurice  Berkeley's  account,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  as 
much  as  he  could. 

18.150.  Altogether,  you  received  741/.,  did  you 
not  ?— £646. 

18.151.  Was  there  anything  else  that  you  paid  ? — 
No,  I  can  remember  nothing  in  connexion  with  that 
account;  there  is  another  man  who  comes  into  this 
83/.  account,  who  was  useful  to  me,  but  I  had  very 
few  petition  expenses. 

18.152.  What  do  you  say  to  the  83/.  15s.  ?— I 
applied  it  in  this  way ;  there  was  Mr.  Chadborn,  35/. 
for  the  election,  Mr.  Jones,  10/. 

18.153.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  Jones  is  tliat  ?— 
Mr.  Samuel  Jones;  Mr.  J.  W.  Hughes,  10/. ;  a  man 
named  Mills, — a  man  on  the  petition, — 4/.  15«. 

18.154.  Is  that  a  man  who  was  said  to  have  been 
bribed  ? — ^Yes,  he  was  subpoenaed  on  both  ides,  both 
on  Admiral  Berkeley's  and  Mr.  Price's  and  on  Sir 
Robert  Carden's  side,  and  when  he  returned  from 
London  Mr.  Wilton  paid  him.  He  went  to  Mr.  Love- 
grove  and  he  insisted  on  my  giving  him  something, 
and  we  compromised  it  for  4/.  15s.;  it  was  considered 
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by  Mr.  Tajnton,  who  was  then  with  Mr.  Loregrove, 
that  that  was  about  a  fair  amount  for  his  time. 

18.155.  What  is  the  next  item  ?  —  Billingham, 
19/.  1D«. 

18.156.  Was  he  a  witness  ? — He  is  dead;  he  was 
the  other  man  that  I  employed  on  the  petition,  l>e- 
sides  Chadborn. 

18.157.  (^Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  other  sum  did  you 
pay  ? — That  is  all,  except  telegrams  and  newspapers; 
there  is  a  difference,  I  think,  of  about  3/.  I  had  little 
expenses  continually  occurring,  which. would  account 
for  the  3/. ;  we  were  telegraphing  a  great  deal,  and  I 
paid  several  people  money  for  telegrams. 

18.158.  Similar  sums  were  paid  by  Mr.  Wilton  to 
these  parties,  were  they  not  ? — No,  not  by  Mr.  Wilton 
to  those  parties.  Mr.  Wilton  gave  me  a  cheque  for 
83/.  15«.,  as  a  moiety  of  167/.  10».,  which,  I  think,  he 
has  described  to  you ;  he  gave  me  that  83/.  15«.,  and 
with  that  sum  I  paid  the  several  men  I  have  spoken  of. 

18.159.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  How  was  the  other 
moiety  of  the  167/.  expended  ? —  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that;  Mr.  Potter  has  explained  to  you  that  that 
amount  was  carried  to  Mr.  I?rice's  account ;  I  took 
those  otlier  accounts  and  paid  them. 

18.160.  {Mr.  Wel/ord.)  You  took  the  83/.  15*.  as 
a  payment  by  Mr.  Price  ? — ^As  a  payment  by  Sir 
Maurice  Berkeley,  if  anything. 

18.161.  In  order  to  make  up  the  167/.  10«.,  you 
brought  into  account  the  94/.  10«.,  did  you  not  ? — 
Yes. 

18.162.  With  these  other  sums  ?— Yes. 

18.163.  And  then  you  got  that  from  Sir  Maurice 
Berkeley's  agent  as  his  moiety  of  all  those  sums  ? — 
Yes,  I  did. 

18.164.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  was  Mr.  Samuel 
Jones  to  whom  there  was  a  payment  of  10/.  ? — That 
pajrment  was  not  made  till  September  I4th,  after  the 
petition,  nor  did  I  hear  of  it  till  after  the  petition. 
I  think  Mr.  Hughes  applied  to  me  first  and  said,  that 
during  the  election,  he  had  advanced  Brewer  Monk 
money  to  pay  travelling  expenses,  as  he  said  he  could 
not  poll  his  votes  for  want  of  it.  Mr.  Jones  also  gave 
him  10/.  I  asked  Brewer  Monk  about  it,  and  he  said 
the  money  went  for  travelling  expenses. 

18.165.  {Mr.  Wel/ord.)  Is  Mr.  Samuel  Jones  a 
resident  in  Gloucester  ? — In  the  neighbourhood, 

18.166.  And  is  Mr.  Hughes  also  a  resident  here  ? 
— He  is. 

18.167.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand from  whom  you  got  that  cheque  of  83/.  15».? — 
From  Mr.  Robert  Wilton,  as  the  agent  of  Sir  Maurice 
Berkeley. 

18.168.  Part  of  that  money,  I  understand,  went 
towards  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  petition  ? 
— Billingkam's  ;  nothing  more  than  his  ;  he  was  most 
active  in  the  petition  and  was  of  greater  use  to  me, 
except  Mr.  Chadborn,  than  any  one. 

18.169.  There  was  only  one  cheque  for  83/.  15s.  ? 
—Nothing  else. 

18.170.  Did  you  pay  to  the  various  parties  the 
simis  you  have  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

18.171.  Did  any  other  sums  of  money  with  respect 
to  that  election  pass  through  your  hands,  besides  those 
you  have  mentioned  ? — No, 

18.172.  Did  you  yourself  know  that  money  was 
illegally  spent  at  the  election  ? — No,  I  did  not,  and  I 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  none  was  being 
spent.  The  day  of  the  election  was  the  most  trouble- 
some one  I  ever  had  ;  the  people  were  clamouring  so 
for  money  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  down  to  Messrs, 
Phillpott's  office  and  take  refuge  there  ;  I  could  not 
stand  it. 

18.173.  People  were »  clamouring  to  you? — To 
everybody. 

18.174.  Were  they  clamouring  for  money  from  both 
parties  ? — Well,  I  saw  very  clearly  as  the  fly  sheets 
came  in  that  there  was  money  going  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  voters  saw  the  fly  sheets  too,  and  they  knew 
it  and  that  made  them  worse,  I  think. 

_  18,175.  When  people  came  clamouring  to  you,  what 
did  they  say  ? — "  We  could  win  the  election  with  a 


little  money  ;"  all  through  the  day  I  said  I  had  orders 
not  to  spend  money,  and  that  if  half-a-crown  would 
win  the  election  nothing  should  induce  me  to  spend 
it  ;  I  did  not,  nor  did  I  sanction  the  expenditure  of 
any  money. 

18.176.  Were  they  voters  who  came  to  you  and 
said  that  ? — Yes,  most  of  them,  and  some "  of  them 
were  friends  of  voters, 

18.177.  Did  they  say  that  if  you  did  not  give  them 
money  they  would  vote  on  the  other  side  ? — That 
they  always  say  ;  if  they  want  to  get  money  they  will 
always  say  they  can  get  it  on  the  other  side. 

18.178.  Whether  it  is  true  or  false  ? — Yes,  they 
always  say  that. 

18.179.  Do  they  come  and  say  theee  things  when 
they  are  not  true  ? — Yes,  they  do.  I  have  no  doubt 
they  say  the  same  thing  to  the  other  side,  for  that  is 
part  of  their  scheme.  They  begin  with  both  sides;  they 
go  to  one  side  and  say,  "  The  other  side  are  spending 
"  money,  and  now  you  must  begin." 

18.180.  You  say  you  took  refuge  in  Mr.  Phillpott's 
office  to  avoid  these  importunities  ? — I  did. 

18.181.  You  resisted  them  throughout  the, day  ? — 
Yes,  and  I  was  not  awai'e  that  any  money  was  spent ; 
both  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Price  were  so  de- 
cided upon  that  matter  that  Ldid  not  know  that  any 
had  been  spent. 

18.182.  You  did  not  know  that  any  application 
from  Brewer  Monk  for  travelling  expenses  had  met 
with  a  response  ? — ^Not  till  after  the  petition,  when 
Mr.  Hughes  asked  me  for  his  money  ;  I  asked  Brewer 
Monk  about  it,  and  he  told  me  it  was  for  that,  and 
said  he  could  give  me  the  names. 

18.183.  We  shall  know  from  Brewer  Monk  how  he 
spent  the  money;  but  with  the  exception  of  that  illegal 
expenditure  (if  it  were  illegal),  are  you  aware  of  any 
money  having  been  improperly  spent  at  that  election  ? 
— No,  there  was  no  fund  to  pay  travelling  ex- 
penses ;  if  he  had  come  to  me,  it  being  a  moot  point 
whether  the  payment  of  travelling  expenses  was  legal 
or  not,  I  should  have  been  so  frightened  al>out  it  that 
I  would  not  have  advanced  him  a  shilling. 

18.184.  We  have  generally  found  that  here  travel- 
ling expenses  means  more  than  the  expenses  of 
travelling  'i — I  am  well  aware  of  that, 

18.185.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Do  you  know  to  what  ex- 
tent money  was  spent  on  the  Liberal  side  for  the 
municipal  elections  ? — They  cannot  get  much  ;  really 
I  cannot  say  much  for  the  Liberal  party  about  that ; 
if  anybody  was  to  give  the  money  I  believe  they  would 
spend  it,  but  they  cannot  get  it,  I  want  to  say  just 
what  the  fact  is,  with  regard  to  municipal  matters  ; 
the  party  that  gets  the  most  money  (and  usually  the 
Conservatives  are  the  most  fortunate  in  that)  generally 
succeeds. 

18.186.  Do  you  think  that  success  in  obtaining  a 
seat  in  the  municipal  council  depends  mainly  upon  the 
expenditure  of  money  ? — Altogether  ;  there  is  no 
"  mainly "  in  it ;  they  are  not  very  particular  about 
the  qualification  ;  we  have  had  some  strange  people 
elected  ;  Mr.  Kii-k,  for  instance. 

1 8. 1 87.  Do  you  think  that  the  expenditure  of  money 
to  secure  seats  in  the  municipal  council  would  not  be 
a  useful  application  of  money  by  the  Liberal  party  ? 
— I  do  not  exactly  share  the  opinion  which  I  heard 
Mr.  Price  express  as  to  that ;  I  think  it  has  an  in- 
fluence to  some  extent,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  he  appears  to  think.  I  do  not  fancy  it  influences 
the  parliamentary  elections  so  much  as  he  thinks  ;  it 
does  influence  them  to  some  extent  no  doubt,  but 
Mr,  Price  I  think  is  disposed  to  attach  more  im- 
portance to  a  mudicipal  expenditure  than  I  am. 

18.188.  You  do   not   think  that  the  organization, 
that  ensues  from  the  expenditure  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  municipal  elections  is  useful  with  reference 
to  parliamentary  elections  ? — Yes  ;  there,  I  think,  lies 
its  great  strength. 

18.189.  Is  that  because  the  same  agents  who  pur- 
chase voles  or  bring  up  votes  in  the  one  case  will  be 
ready  agents  to  bring  up  votes  in  the  other  ? — Yes. 

18,1W,  {Mr.  Vaughan.)   It  produces  a  combina- 
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tion  and  a  cohesion  of  parties  ? — Tee,  it  is  naefol,  no 
doubt,  in  that  way ;  and  then  there  is  an  intimacy 
created  by  it,  and  people  say,  "  Yon  voted  for  us  in 
"  the  municipal  election,  and  we  hope  you  wUl  do  so 
"  in  the  parliamentary." 

18.191.  (Mr.  fVelford.)  Do  you  find  that  the  same 
agents  who  communicate  with  the  voters  in  the  muni- 
cipal elections  are  the  men  who  conmivnicate  with 
the  lower  class  of  voters  in  the  parliamentary  elec' 
tions  ? — Yes. 

18.192.  And  that  is  the  case,  I  suppose,  on  both 
sides  ? — Yes,  on  both  sides. 

18.193.  You  say  it  is  difficult  to  get  money  on  the 
Liberal  side  for  the  purpose  of  municipal  election  : 
is  more  money  spent  in  those  elections  on  the  Conser- 
vative than  there  is  on  the  Liberal  side  ? — Yes,  there 
is  not  the  least  doubt  of  that 

18.194.  Do  you  believe  that  considerable  sums  are 
spent  on  the  Conservative  side  in  that  way  ? — ^Yes,  I 
believe  they  have  been  spent,  and  that  they  are 
spent. 

18.195.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Eassie  is  said  to 
have  spent  500/.  on  a  municipal  contest  between  him- 
self and  Mr.  Stafford  ? — That  was  a  contest  that  I 
never  saw  the  like  of  in  the  city  ;  I  should  think  it 
cost  both  candidates  500/.,  if  it  cost  them  a  penny  ; 
there  were  bands  and  colours,  and  treating  to  an  ex- 
tent that  was  perfectly  fearful. 

18.196.  When  did  this  contest  occui-  ? — About  five 
years  ago,  I  think. 

18.197.  Were  Mr.  Eassie  and  Mr.  Stafford  men  of 
sufficient  fortune  to  be  able  to  afford  such  an  expendi- 
ture ? — Mr.  Eassie  had  the  means  ;  as  to  Mr.  Stafford 
I  should  certainly  say  he  had  not.  I  should  not  think 
he  would  spend  oOO/.  in  electioneering. 

18.198.  Was  there  at  that  time  a  subscription  made? 
— I  should  think  Mr.  Stafford's  expenses  must  have 
been  met  by  a  subscription  from  the  wealthier  parties. 
I  do  not  say  anything  against  his  property  ;  but  I 
should  not  think  ho  could  afford  to  sjjcnd  500/.  in  a 
municipal  contest. 

18.199.  Li  it  your  opinion  that  persons  who  had 
voted  for  the  blue  party  at  a  municipal  election  would 
vote  for  the  yellow  party  at  a  parliamentary  election  ? 
— Sometimes  they  do  ;  it  is  on  that  account  that  I  do 
not  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Price.  Whenever  a  parliamentary 
contest  comes  again,  those  people  who  receive  bribes 
are  always  looking  out  for  themselves. 

18.200.  But  does  that  change  in  the  character  of 
their  voting  result  from  a  larger  amount  of  money 
being  paid  at  the  parliamentary  election  on  the  one 
side  than  would  be  paid  on  the  other  ? — I  do  not  know. 

18.201.  If  they  voted  blue  at  the  municipal  elec- 
tion, and  yellow  at  the  parliamentary  election,  would 
that  difference  in  their  mode  of  voting  arise  from  the 
fact  of  their  being  paid  more  money  at  the  parlia- 
mentary election  for  voting  on  the  yellow  side  than 
for  voting  on  the  blue  side  ? — I  should  think  that  is 
very  likely.  I  should  think  the  amount  of  money 
would  influence  them  altogether. 

18.202.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Has  the  expenditure  at 
municipal  elections  been  considerable  since  the  contest 
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between  Mr.  Eassie  and  Mr.  Stsffijrd  ?>-I  think  it  has     J.  V.  £Uu. 
been  Very  much  worse  since  Uiat  election. 

18.203.  And  has  that  been  continued  down  to  the 
pr&sent  time  ? — I  have  thought  that  neither  party  has 
been  able  to  get  so  mnch  money  the  last  contest  or 
two  ;  there  has  not  been  so  much  money  going  ;  they 
have  not  polled  the  same  numbers  ;  you  can  generally 
tell  how  things  are  going  by  that. 

18.204.  Is  it  yonr  opinion  that  the  corruption  ex- 
isting at  municipal  elections  tends  materially  to  de- 
moralize the  minds  of  the  electors  at  parliaraentuy 
elections  ? — It  is  my  decided  opinion  that  it  does. 

18.205.  {Mr.  fVelford.)  Do  you  know  whether,  in 
the  election  of  1857,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Dobbs 
was  brought  up  from  Bristol,  and  put  on  as  an  inspec- 
tor, employed  for  a  few  minutes  only,  and  then  paid 
5/.,  his  employment  being  merely  colourable  ? — I  do 
not  know  it ;  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  Dobbs. 

18.206.  Who  was  the  person  who  would  put  on 
inspectors  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  Mr.  Wilton  managed 
the  books  for  the  hustings,  and,  I  think,  the  inspectors 
and  poll  clerks.  I  appointed  none  ;  I  think,  as  he 
had  more  to  do  with  it,  he  did  that. 

18.207.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  In  the  election  auditor's 
account,  messengers  are  charged  34/.  ? — Yes. 

18.208.  Had  Mr.  Brewer  Monk  <he  whole  control 
of  them  ? — Yes. 

18.209.  Mr.  Brewer  Monk  was  the  person  who  had, 
under  you  and  Mr.  Jordan,  the  sole  direction  of  that 
part  of  the  election  ? — ^Yes  ;  and  the  clerks  in  the 
writing-room,  too. 

18.210.  Was  there  anybody  but  Mr.  Brewer  Monk 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  mes- 
sengers ? — ^No  ;  I  looked  to  Monk  altogether. 

18.211.  In  the  election  in  1859,  the  Befmn  Club 
generally  seem  to  have  acted  ? — Yes. 

18.212.  But  in  1857  no  one  acted  but  Brewer 
Monk  ? — ^No  one  but  Brewer  Monk. 

18.213.  Are  not  the  sheriff's  charges  in  'Gloucester 
very  large  ? — I  think  they  are.  Mr.  Monk  last  time 
objected  to  the  sheriff's  charges  very  much,  telling 
us  what  he  paid  at  Cricklade ;  he  said  the  charges 
were  excessive,  and  instructed  his  agent  not  to  pay 
them.  I  said,  I  was  willing  to  pay  whatever  was 
satisfactory  to  Mr.  Monk  and  his  agent. 

18.214.  Do  you  know  how  they  came  to  be  so  high  ? 
— ^No ;  he  sent  us  the  particulars,  but  I  have  not 
them  with  me  ;  the  amount  seemed  to  me  very  large. 

18.215.  {Mr.  Welford.)  That  charge  includes  the 
erection  of  the  hustings,  does  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  the 
contract  for  that  was  about  25/.  Then  there  were 
the  poll  clerks  he  had. 

18.216.  In  point  of  law,  the  candidates  ought  not 
to  pay  the  expense  of  hustings  at  all  ? — No  ;  the 
sheriff  is  compelled  to  provide  hustings.  Mr.  Mat- 
thews was  annoyed  because  we  objected  to  what  he 
wished  to  do  this  time. 

18.217.  Is  the  expense  increased  in  consequence  of 
the  number  of  polling  booths  ? — It  may  be  a^ittle  in- 
creased, but  the  polling  booths  are  all  in  front  of  this 
building  ;  there  is  only  one  polling  place,  though  there 
are  several  booths. 


William  Probebt,  junior,  called  and  further  examined. 


W.Pnbertjwn. 


18.218.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  part  did  you  take 
in  the  election  of  1857  ? — I  was  engaged  as  canvass- 
ing clerk. 

18.219.  Were  you  engaged  by  Brewer  Monk  ? — I 
think  it  was  him  who  spioke  to  me  first  about  it. 

18.220.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  employ- 
ment of  messengers  under  Brewer  Monk  ? — ^No. 

18.221.  Nothing  at  all  ? — ^I  think  not.  I  may  per- 
haps have  recommended  one  or  two  ;  I  am  not 
certain. 

18.222.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  payment 
of  them  ? — I  think  not. 

18.223.  Did  you  receive  aay  money  at  that  elee- 
tion  ? — I  did. 

18.224.  How  much  did  you  receive? — £10  for  my 
services  and  expenses  on  the  canvass. 


18.225.  Who  paid  it  to  you  ?— I  think  it  was 
Mr.  Robert  Wilton.  I  am  not  certain,  it  is  so  long 
ago  now. 

18.226.  Did  you  pay  any  money  to  any  voters  ? — 
Yes. 

18.227.  To  whom  ? — To  a  person  named  Groode  I 
paid  4/.  ;  he  is  not  on  the  register. 

18.228.  What  was  he  ?— A  tailor. 

18.229.  Was  he  a  ireeman  ? — ^No,  a  householder. 

18.230.  Where  did  he  live  in  1857  ?— In  Westgate 
Street ;  I  gave  it  to  the  son  for  him. 

18.231.  Did  you  give  that  to  his  son  for  his  vote  ? 
—Yes  ;  he  said  he  was  tempted  by  Mr.  Ward  ;  that 
he  was  bothering  him  for  some  time  previous  ;  in  fact, 
that  he  had  offered  him  and  his  son  10/.  not  to  vote 
at  all. 
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W.Prt)ltert,jun.       18,232.  {Mr.  Welford.)  His  son  was  a  voter  then  ? 
_-  — ^Yes  ;  but  he  received  nothing  for  his  vote  ;  not  the 
15  Oct.  1859.     eon  ;  he  had  voted  when  I  gave  him  the  money  for 
his  father. 

18.233.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  long  before  the  elec- 
tion was  it  that  he  told  you  Ward  had  offered  him 
10/.  ? — On  the  morning  of  the  polling. 

18.234.  How  came  yon  to  give  him  the  4/.  ? — ^He 
had  always  been  a  good  man  of  ours.  I  never  knew 
him  have  a  penny  before,  but  he  said  business  was 
very  bad  with  him,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  that 
money  was  very  tempting. 

18.235.  When  was  it  that  you  paid  him  the  4/.  ? — 
On  the  morning  of  the  polling  day,  before  he  polled. 

18.236.  {Mr.  Welford.)  At  what  time  in  the  morn- 
ing ? — I  think  it  was  getting  mid-day,  between  twelve 
and  one. 

18.237.  He  was  hanging  back  ? — ^He  was,  through 
this  temptation  which  bad  been  held  out  to  him  by 
Ward. 

18.238.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  gave  him  that  for 
his  vote  for  Mr.  Price  and  Admiral  Berkeley  ? — Yes, 
I  suppo.HC  80  ;  I  did  not  tell  him  who  to  vote  for, 
but  he  took  the  money  and  went  and  polled. 

18.239.  From  whom  did  you  get  that  money  ? — 
From  Brewer  Monk. 

18.240.  Did  you  tell  Brewer  Monk  that  you  wanted 
the  4/.  to  give  to  Goode  ? — ^No  ;  I  went  to  him  and 
said,  "  Cannot  we  get  any  money  ?  we  are  losing  our 
"  men  ;  our  good  men  are  running  away.  ICannot  you 
"  get  me  a  few  pounds  ?  if  you  can,  I  think  I  could 
"  stop  some  of  them,"  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  he 
gave  me,  I  think,  8/.  or  9/.,  to  do  the  best  I  could 
with  it. 

18.241.  You  found  out  that  your  own  men  were 
running  away,  and  you  got  money  from  him  to  pre- 
vent their  doing  so  ? — Yes. 

18.242.  What  other  persons  did  you  find  running 
away  ? — I  gave  a  man  named  Hyett  some  money. 

18.243.  What  is  his  christian  name  ? — Lewis 
Hyett  I  think  his  name  is  ;  he  was  very  tipsy  at  the 
time. 

18.244.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — £3. 

18.245.  \7here  does  he  live  ?— I  think  he  has  left 
the  country.  I  have  not  heard  anything  of  him  for 
some  time  past. 

18.246.  Where  was  he  living  in  1857  ?— He  re- 
sided in  College  Street. 

18.247.  You  gave  him  that  for  his  vote  for  Price 
and  Berkeley  ? — ^Yes. 

18.248.  What  other  person  did  you  give  money 
to  ? — That  is  all  that  I  have  any  recollections  of. 

18.249.  Those  two  ?— Those  two. 

18.250.  What  time  in  the  day  did  you  get  the 
money  from  Monk  ?— It  must  have  been  mid-day  I 
should  think. 

18.251.  It  was  mid-day  when  you  received  it  from 
him  ? — Yes. 

18.252.  Did  you  offer  any  money  to  any  person  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did  ;  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion whatever  of  offering  other  people  any  money. 

18.253.  Where  did  you  meet  Lewis  Hyett  ? — ^I 
found  him  at  the  Crown;  a  man  named  Rea  had  been 
tampering  with  him,  and  had  offered  him  3/.  to  vote 
for  Carden  he  told  me. 

18.254.  You  found  him  at  the  Crown  ? — ^Yes. 

18.255.  Was  that  Henry  Rea  ? — ^Yes,  the  same 
man. 

18.256.  Do  you  know  how  Hyett  had  voted  at 
previous  elections  ? — I  do  not  think  he  was  a  voter 
previous  to  that,  but  he  always  professed  liberal 
principles. 

18.257.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  considered  hun  one 
of  your  men  ? — ^I  did;  if  the  other  parties  had  not 
promised  him  money,  I  think  he  would  have  voted 
for  us  for  nothing. 

18.258.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  yon  consider  Groode 
a  Liberal  ? — He  had  voted  many  times  for  us,  and  to 
the  best  of  my  belief  he  had  never  had  anything 
before  that. 


18,259.  Do  you  know  where  Hyett  lives  now? — 
No. 

18^260.  Do  you  know  where  Thomas  Groode  lives  ? 
— I  think  he  lives  in  Barton  Street. 

18.261.  Do  yon  know  any  other  persons  who  were 
bribed  to  vote  for  Mr.  Price  and  Admiral  Berkeley 
upon  that  occasion  ? — No,  not  to  the  beet  of  my  recol- 
lection. 

1 8.262.  Did  you  offer  a  person  of  the  name  of  John 
Powell  any  money  ? — I  do  not  know  him.  I  do  not 
know  a  voter  of  that  name. 

18.263.  You  do  not  know  John  Powell  ? — To  the 
best  of  my  recollection  I  do  not  know  him. 

18.264.  Did  you  offer  any  person  5/.  at  the  election 
of  1857  to  vote  for  Berkeley  and  Price  ? — ^Not  that  I 
recollect. 

18.265.  You  say  you  do  not  know  John  Powell 
and  you  did  not  offer  him  any  money  at  all  ? — At 
this  moment  I  do  not  recollect  him  ;  I  do  not  know 
any  one  of  that  name. 

18.266.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Thomas  Lapington  ? — Yes. 

18.267.  Did  you  offer  him  any  money  ? — ^No. 

18.268.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  bribed  ? — 
No,  I  do  not. 

18.269.  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  person  named 
Brewer  in  Suffolk  Street  ? — ^No. 

18.270.  You  do  not  know  a  person  of  that  name  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  to  the  best  of  my  belief  and  recollec- 
tion. 

18.271.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Snowsell  ? — Yes. 

18.272.  Did  you  offer  Snowsell  any  money  ? — No. 

18.273.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  bribed  at 
that  election  ? — I  do  not. 

18.274.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Jermey  ? — Yes. 

18.275.  Do  you  know  whether  that  man  was 
bribed  ? — ^I  do  not. 

18.276.  Did  you  offer  him  any  money  ?— No. 

18.277.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  King  ? 
— ^I  know  him  also,  but  I  never  offered  him  anjrthing. 

18.278.  Do  you  know  whether  King  was  bribed  ? 
— I  do  not. 

18.279.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Edward  Butler  ?— Yes. 

18.280.  Do  you  know  if  he  was  bribed  ? — I  do  not 

18.281.  Frederick  BaUey  ?— Yes  ;  I  know  Frede- 
rick Bailey  very  well. 

18.282.  Did  you  offer  him  any  money  ? — I  did  not. 

18.283.  Have  you  any  knowledge  about  his  being 
bribed  ? — I  have  not ;  not  the  least. 

18.284.  Does  your  memory  serve  you  as  to  any 
other  persons  to  whom  you  gave  money  besides  the 
two  you  have  mentioned  ? — ^No  ;  I  cannot  recollect 
any  but  those  two. 

18.285.  Have  you  told  us  all  the  money  that  passed 
through  your  hands  ? — ^Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection. I  may  have  received  a  pound  or  two  more  ; 
I  cannot  tell  exactly ;  it  is  three  years  ago. 

18.286.  Did  you  treat  any  voters  ? — It  was  not  a 
system  of  treating,  but  if  a  nlan  polled  for  us  I  may 
have  treated  him  with  a  glass  as  a  good  friend  of  the 
cause. 

18.287.  You  did  not  treat  any  person  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  his  vote  ? — ^No,  not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

18.288.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  any  of  the  men  who 
have  been  named  to  you  apply  to  you  for  money  ? — 
Not  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

18.289.  Had  you  any  applications  from  other  per- 
sons besides  the  two  to  whom  yon  paid  money  ? — 
Yes  ;  a  man  named  George  Bowers  the  night  before 
the  polling  came  to  me  and  asked  me  what  was  to  be 
done. 

18.290.  He  wanted  money? — Yes;  he. said  there 
were  three  or  four  of  them  together.  I  told  him  there 
was  no  money  on  our  side  whatever. 

18.291.  What  did  he  say  ?— He  said  he  did  not 
think  that  was  right  at  .first.    I  said  to  him,  "I  have 
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"  tried  everywhere  I  know  of  to  get  some  ;  I  see  we 
"  shall  be  beaten  if  we  do  not." 

18.292.  You  told  him  that  ?— Yes  ;  I  said,  "  We 
"  cannot  move  ;  I  do  not  know  where  to  go  to;  they 
"  are  taking  them  all  off;"  he  said,  "Well  then  I 
"  must  go  and  try  what  I  can  do  on  the  other  side," 
or  some  words  to  that  effect.  He  said,  he  had  heard 
something  about  Brewer  Monk, —  that  he  had  no 
money  here,  and  that  he  thought,  perhaps,  I  had  got 
some. 

18.293.  Did  you  mention  these  applications  at  the 
committee  room  ? — Me  and  Monk  would  have  a  con  - 
versation  ;  it  was  of  no  use  to  mention  it  there,  for  if 
you  said  a  word  about  money,  they  would  not  listen 
to  you. 

18.294.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  had  been  actively 
engaged  at  previous  elections  had  you  not  ? — No. 

18,293.  How  came  the  voters  to  apply  to  you  ? — 
Because  I  canvassed  them. 

18.296.  Was  it  because  you  had  canvassed  him  that 
Bowers  thought  you  a  likely  person  to  have  money  ? 
— Having  had  to  do  with  the  registration,  and  with 
the  party,  he  would  naturally  come  to  me. 

18.297.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  had  assisted  in  the 
registration  ? — Yes  ;  I  had  assisted  Monk. 

18.298.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  had  been  employed 
before  that,  had  you  not  ?— Yes  ;  I  think  for  one  year 
before,  1857. 

18.299.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  you  think 
Bowers  would  naturally  apply  to  you  ? — Yes,  seeing 
me  about  at  the  election,  and  on  the  canvass,  and 
so  on. 

18.300.  Have  you  taken  any  part  in  the  municipal 
elections  ? — Some  little. 

18.301.  On  the  Liberal  side  ?— Yes. 

18.302.  Has  much  money  been  spent  in  the  mu- 
nicipal elections  ? — There  has  been  some  ;  there  was 
one  very  strong  contest  between  Mr.  Eassie  and 
Mr.  Stafford. 

18.303.  Do   you    give    money  to    the    municipal 


electors  for  voting  for  the  Liberal  candidates  ? — Yes  ; 
sometimes  we  are  obliged  to  do  so  if  our  opponents  do. 

18.304.  Do  you  consider  that  when  men  have 
voted  on  your  side  at  the  municipal  elections  that 
gives  you  a  sort  of  claim  upon  them  to  vote  for  the 
Liberals  at  the  parliamentary  elections  ? — No  ;  cer- 
tainly not. 

18.305.  You  think  there  is  no  connexion  between 
the  two  ? — No  ;  they  are  not  the  same  class  of  men. 

18.306.  Some  of  the  municipal  voters  have  not 
parliamentary  votes ;  No ;  that  is  the  case  as  to  a 
great  many  of  them. 

18.307.  Do  the  men  who  take  money  for  giving 
their  parliamentary  votes  take  money  for  giving  their 
municipal  votes? — There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of 
them  do. 

18.308.  Is  that  within  your  own  knowledge? — ^Yes. 

18.309.  And  do  those  who  vote  for  the  yellow  side 
in  municipal  elections  consider  themselves  bound  at 
all  to  give  a  preference  to  the  yellow  side  in  par- 
liamentary contests  ? — No  ;  I  have  never  found  that 
to  be  the  case. 

18.310.  You  think  there  is  no  connexion  between 
the  two  ? — Sometimes;  men  that  wo  call  our  own 
good  men  never  run  away  from  us. 

18.311.  Your  own  good  men  vote  for  you  in  both 
sorts  of  elections  ? — ^Yes. 

18.312.  Supposing  you  had  bought  an  elector  in  a 
municipal  contest,  should  you  expect  to  be  able  to 
buy  him  in  a  parliamentary  contest  ? — ^I  could  speak 
more  freely  to  him,  I  think. 

18.313.  Corruption  once  begun  in  the  one  case  is 
likely  to  be  followed  in  the  other  ? — Yes. 

18.314.  But  I  suppose  there  are  many  men  in 
humble  circumstances  in  Gloucester  to  whom  you 
would  never  think  of  offering  a  bribe  in  either  case  ? 
— Yes,  many. 

18.315.  Persons  who  have  votes  nt  parliamentary 
elections  and  municipal  elections,  if  they  are  venal 
are  venal  at  one  election  as  well  as  at  the  other  ? — I 
believe  they  are. 


W  PrebertjHM. 
15  Oct  1859. 


David  Fear  sworn  and  examined. 


D.  Ftar. 


18.316.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  are  a  cooper  ?— Yes. 

18.317.  Have  you  transactions  in  business  with 
Messrs.  Price  and  Company? — I  have. 

18.318.  Have  you  ever  received  during  the  past 
year  a  discount  of  40  per  cent,  off  any  account  in 
respect  of  which  you  were  indebted  to  Messrs.  Price 
as  a  consideration  for  your  vote  ? — I  never  have. 

18.319.  Have  you  ever  received  in  any  way  a  dis- 
count so  large  as  40  per  cent,  off  any  account  in  which 
you  might  have  been  indebted  to  them  ? — ^No. 

18.320.  Has  any  inducement  been  held  out  to  you 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Price  in  consideration  of  your  having 
a  considerable  discount  or  rebate  in  respect  of  any 
amount  in  which  you  might  be  indebted  to  them  ? — 
Not  in  the  least. 

18.321.  Your  vote  has  not  been  influenced  by  any 
consideration  of  that  kind  ? — 'Not  the  least  ;  they 
know  themselves  too  well  to  speak  to  me  about  my 
vote. 

18.322.  Have  you  ever  had  anything  more  than 
the  usual  discount  ? — ^Nevcr. 


18.323.  What  would  the  usual  discount  be  ?— For 
the  last  bill  (I  cannot  exactly  say  the  amount  of  the 
bill,  but  I  think  it  was  140/.  and  some  few  shillings), 
I  gave  Mr.  Jeffs  a  cheque  for  138/. ;  I  was  allowed 
two  pounds  three  or  four  shillings,  or  something  like 
that.     I  think  the  bill  was  140/.  2s.,  or  5«. 

1 8.324.  And  that  is  the  ordinary  rate  of  discount  ? 
— They  always  nilow  me  something,  but  I  never  had 
so  large  a  discount  as  that  before.  In  fact  I  never  paid 
them  so  large  a  bill  before,  but  they  charged  me  21/. 
a  thousand  for  staves  which  I  could  have  bought  in 
Bristol  at  the  same  time  for  18/.  18«. ;  of  course  I 
did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  and  I  said  to  Mr.  Jeffs, 
"  You  must  allow  me  something  on  this  account  as  I 
"  could  have  bought  the  staves  cheaper  in  Bristol. 

18.325.  Then  any  allowance  that  has  been  made  to 
you  has  been  made  purely  upon  commercial  grounds, 
and  no  other  ? — ^No  other. 

1 8.326.  You  have  come  down  to  give  this  explana- 
tion yourself,  I  believe  ? — ^Yes. 

18.327.  You  were  not  summoned  ? — ^No. 


Joseph  Leonabd  Hadley  sworn  and  examined. 


J.  L.  Hadley. 


18.328.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Were  you  a  supporter 
of  Mr.  Price  and  Admiral  Berkeley  ui   1857? — Yes. 

18.329.  Did  you  pay  away  any  money  on  theii-  be- 
half at  that  election  ? — ^No. 

18.330.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  any  per- 
son to  pay  away  for  them  ? — No. 

18.331.  Did  yon  offer  any  money  to  any  person  in 
1857  to  vote  for  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  ? — No. 

18.332.  Do  you  know  any  person  who  did  ? — ^No. 

18.333.  Or  any  person  who  gave  money  ? — No. 


18.334.  Did  any  money  pass  through  your  hands 
in  1859  with  reference  to  the  election  ? — No. 

18.335.  You  neither  received  nor  paid  any  money 
in  support  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk  ? 
—No. 

18.336.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  canvass  actively 
at  either  of  those  elections  ? — ^No,  I  did  not. 

18.337.  Did  any  of  the  voters  apply  to  you  for 
money  ? — ^No. 

18.338.  Not  upon  the  occasion  of  either  election  ? — 
No,  they  did  not. 
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John  Wodlet  Hushes  sworn  and  examined. 


18.339.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  VfYai  are  you  ?  — A 
draper. 

18.340.  Did  you  receive  any  money  in  1857  at  the 
election  ? — No,  I  paid  some  money. 

18.341.  What  money  did  you  pay  ? — 10/. 
18,842.  To  whom  ?— To  Brewer  Monk. 

18.343.  When  ?— On  the  day  of  the  election. 

18.344.  What  for  ? — ^He  told  me  it  was  to  pay  some 
travelling  expenses,  and  so  on  ;  it  was  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  day  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

18.345.  Did  he  say  for  whom  he  wanted  it  ? — ^No  ; 
he  did  not  say  it  was  for  any  one  in  particular  ;  he 
merely  said  he  wanted  to  pay  travelling  expenses, 
and  so  on  ;  that  he  was  very  much  pushed  for  money, 
and  I  advanced  him  102. 

18.346.  Do  you  know  how  it  was  that  he  came  to 
you  ? — Or,  rather,  I  may  say,  I  was  down  at  the  place 
at  about  eleven  o^clock,  and  he  stated  that  he  was  very 
much  pushed  for  money,  that  there  was  no  money 
going  forward,  and  that  he  would  feel  obliged  to  me 
i£  I  would  make  an  advance  of  a  small  sum  of  money. 

18.347.  Was  that  in  the  committee-room  ? — ^No  ; 
it  was  somewhere  near  there,  near  the  polling  booth  : 
he  said  it  was  to  pay  travelling  expenses,  and  so  on. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  state  exactly  how  it  was,  for  I 
did  not  exactly  pay  it  myself.  I  said  "  If  you  require 
"  the  money  and  will  go  to  Mr.  Newman,  he  will 
"  advance  you  10/.,  and  I  will  see  him  and  give 
"  directions  to  that  effect."  I  think  I  did  not  pay  it 
myself,  but  I  was  responsible  for  it. 

18.348.  He  was  to  go  to  Mr.  Newman  and  make 
use  of  your  name,  and  say  yon  would  guarantee  the 
payment  of  it  ? — Mr.  Newman  had  the  man^ement 
of  my  business  at  that  time. 

18.349.  He  was  your  manager  ? — Yes,  my  manager. 
I  then  went  up  the  street  and  saw  Mr.  Newman,  and 
told  him  if  Mr.  Brewer  Monk  should  come  to  him 
for  any  money  to  let  him  have  10/. 

18.350.  Did  you  suspect  when  you  said  you  would 
let  him  have  10/.,  that  it  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
bribing  of  voters  ? — I  did  not  suspect  it  at  first,  but 
afterwards  my  suspicions  were  aroused,  though  I  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  thing. 

18.351.  When  were  your  suspicions  aroused  ? — ^An 
hour  or  two  afterwards  in  the  day  I  saw  there  was 
very  great  confusion  among  the  different  voters,  and 
I  suspected  then  that  the  money  might  have  been 
wanted  for  other  purposes  than  travelling  expenses, 
but  I  did  not  know  it ;  he  said  it  was  for  travelling 
expenses. 

18.352.  What  did  you  see  ? — Nothing  particular. 
I  never  saw  any  money  pass,  but  I  saw  parties  who 
seemed  to  be  excited  and  a  little  in  liquor,  and  so  on. 

18.353.  Did  you  think,  when  you  saw  that,  that 
your  money  was  devoted  to  bribery  ? — ^No,  I  did  not 
think  that,  but  still  I  was  not  satisfied  ;  he  told  me 
when  I  let  him  have  the  money  that  it  was  for  travel- 
ling expenses,  and  there  it  ended. 

18.354.  And  you  saw  that  some  of  the  voters  were 
rather  excited  by  liquor  ? — Some  of  them  were  com- 
ing from  one  side  and  from  the  other ;  some  were 
coming  from  the  blue  committee  room  and  some  from 
the  Liberal.  I  saw  there  was  great  excitement  going 
forward  ;  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  in  the  day 
that  was,  I  should  say. 

18.355.  You  saw  people  coming  in  liquor  from  i2 
to  1  o'clock  in  the  day  from  both  committees  ? — ^At 
least,  I  fancied  they  were  in  liquor ;  they  were  ex- 
cited, at  all  events,  if  they  were  not  in  liquor. 

18.356.  Was  that  the  only  sum  of  money  that  you 
paid  ? — The  only  sum. 

18.357.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  person  having 
advanced  money  in  the  same  way  that  you  did  ? — I 
beard  that  Mr.  Samuel  Jones  had  advanced  money. 

18.358.  Did  yon  hear  how  much  he  had  advanced  ? 
—£10. 

18.359.  Did  you  hear  of  any  other  person  who  had 
advanced  money  ? — No,  no  other. 

18.360.  Did  you  know  of  any  persons  who  were 
bribed  at  that  election  ? — ^I  did  not. 


18.361.  You  did  not  hear  from  any  person  that 
bribes  were  given,  either  on  one  side  or  on  the  other? 
—I  heard  general  conversation  going  forward,  but  I 
cannot  state  any  particular  person  or  persons ;  it  was 
merely  general  rumour,  if  I  may  so  express  it. 

18.362.  General  rumour  that  there  was  bribery  on 
both  sides  ? — ^It  may  have  been  so. 

18.363.  Was  it  so  ? — ^I  cannot  exactly  say  ;  the 
general  rumour  was,  that  there  was  bribery  going 
forward,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  went  further  than 
that. 

18.364.  Was  the  bribery  confined  to  one  side,  or 
was  it  extended  to  both  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  was 
Cimfined  to  either  side  ;  it  did  not  specify  either  side. 

1 8.365.  Did  you  advance  any  money  at  the  election 
in  1859  ?— No. 

18.366.  Were  you  applied  to  for  any  money  ? — ^No. 

18.367.  Do  you  know  of  any  person  who  did 
advance  any  money  ? — No. 

18.368.  Do  you  know  any  persons  who  were  bribed 
in  1859?— No. 

18.369.  Did  you  take  the  same  active  part  in  1859 
that  you  ha4  taken  in  1857  ? — ^No,  I  did  not  canvass 
at  all.  When  Sir  Maiurice  Berkeley  retired  I  retired 
also,  if  may  so  express  it;  I  took  no  active  part 

18.370.  Mr.  Brewer  Monk  was  not  so  hard  pressed 
for  money,  was  he,  in  1859,  as  he  was  in  1857  ? — I  do 
not  know  anything  about  that. 

18.371.  However,  there  was  no  occasion  to  resort 
to  you  ? — They  did  not  resort  to  me. 

18.372.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  receive  the  10/. 
afterwards  which  Newman  had  paid  to  Brewer  Monk? 
—Yes  ; '  Newman  told  me  some  time  afterwards  that 
it  was  paid. 

18.373.  By  whom  was  it  paid  ? — I  do  not  know 
who  it  was  paid  by. 

18.374.  To  whom  did  you  mention  the  fact  that 
you  had  advanced  10/.  to  Brewer  Monk  ? — I  think  it 
must  have  been  Mr.  Ellis  or  Mr.  Wilton ;  Mr.  Ellis, 
I  should  think. 

18.375.  When  did  you  first  tell  Mr.  Ellis  that  you 
had  advanced  this  money  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

18.376.  Was  it  at  the  time  of  the  election  ? — Soon 
afterwards.  I  told  him  that  I  was  applied  to  by  Brewer 
Monk  for  this  10/.  for  expenses,  and  that  I  had  ad- 
vanced it ;  I  think  I  told  Mr.  Ellis  that  soon  after- 
wards. 

18.377.  Had  you  heard  the  general  rumours  of  bri- 
bery to  which  you  have  referred  before  you  let  Brewer 
Monk  have  the  10/.  ? — ^No,  I  had  not ;  nor  for  an  hour 
or  two  or  three  hours  afterwards. 

18.378.  And  you  then  began  to  suspect  that  your 
10/.  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  it  ? — I  did 
not  know  about  that,  for  Brewer  Monk  asked  for  it 
for  a  specific  purpose. 

18.379.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  the  term 
"  travelling  expenses"  in  Gloucester  implies  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  cost  of  travelling  ? — Perhaps  it 
may. 

18.380.  Were  you  aware  of  that  ? — ^No  ;  he  stated 
that  it  was  for  travelling  expenses  for  out-voters  who 
were  coming  in  and  so  on. 

18.381.  You  had  not  taken  an  active  part  in  can- 
vassing voters  had  you  ? — I  canvassed  with  Sir 
Maurice  Berkeley  on  that  occasion  in  1857. 

18.382.  You  saw  nothing  indicating  bribery  or  cor- 
ruption ? — ^No. 

18.383.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Had  you  heard  the  com- 
plaints that  have  been  spoken  of  that  there  was  no 
money  at  the  committee  room  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  heard  that 
generally,  that  there  was  no  money  on  the  liberal  side. 

18.384.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Had  you  heard  that  before 
you  advanced  your  10/.  to  Brewer  Monk  ? — Yes. 

18.385.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  yoU  know  that  Mr. 
Ellis  had  taken  refuge  in  Mr.  Phillpotts's  office  in 
order  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  voters  who  were 
importuning  for  money  ? — ^No  ;  but  I  think  it  very 
likely,  for  I  heard  at  the  time,  now  that  you  remind 
me  of  it,  that  Mr.  Ellis  was  not  to  be  found  ;  I  think 
I  heard  so. 
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Joseph  Moss  called  and  farther  examined. 


J.  Mou. 


18.386.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  part  did  yon  take 
in  the  election  of  1857  ? — I  canvassed  the  same  as  I 
had  always  done  for  years  past 

18.387.  What  else  did  you  do  ?— I  did  nothing 
more  in  1857:  nothing  at  aU. 

18.388.  Did  you  give  any  money  to  any  persons  ? 
— ^No,  I  had  none  to  give  ;  I  never  had  any  in  my  life 
but  on  the  present  occasion  from  the  party  in  any 
shape  or  form  for  bribery  purposes,  or  for  any  other 
purposes  that  I  know  of. 

18.389.  Were  you  applied  to  in  1857  by  any  per- 
sons for  money  ? — ^Yes,  continually. 

18.390.  By  whom? — I  cannot  recollect  now,  be- 
cause it  is  a  conmion  practice  in  Gloucester  for  them  to 
ask;  that  is  it  is  a  common  practice  with  all  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  money  to  ask  if  they  can- 
not get  something  this  time  on  one  side :  that  is  the 
general  remark. 

18.391.  You  were  continually  applied  to  by  voters 
were  you  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

18.392.  How  long  before  the  election  in  1857,  were 
you  applied  to  for  money  ?— Two  or  three  days  is  the 
general  time  when  they  begin  to  inquire  what  they 
will  be  able  to  get. 

18.393.  Did  they  come  to  you  becanse  they  knew 
that  at  former  elections  they  had  received  money  from 
you  ? — No  ;  but  because  I  have  always  been  a  can- 
vasser, and  they  have  generally  reported  to  me  what 
they  wanted.  I  am  pretty  generally  known  in  the 
tOMm,  more  especially  among  the  working  classes. 

18.394.  Had  yon  obtained  mou^y  for  them  at  pre- 
vious elections  ? — Never. 

18.395.  You  never  gave  any  money  as  a  bribe  to 
any  voter  at  previous  elections  ? — ^Never  in  my  life 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I  have  reported  the 
names  to  the  different  parties  concerned  in  the  elec- 
tion ;  I  have  told  Mr.  Hudson  in  his  lifetime  what 
parties  have  said  they  wonld  be  glad  to  get,  but  I 
never  gave  anything  in  my  life,  and  never  knew 
whether  the  parties  received  it  or  not  with  any 
certainty. 

18.396.  When  Mr.  Hudson  was  alive  you  reported 
the  names  to  him  ? — ^Yes. 

1 8.397.  And  when  he  was  dead  to  whom  did  you 
report  the  names  ? — I  think  I  reported  them  to  Mr. 
Brewer  Monk. 

18.398.  Did  yon  report  any  in  1852  ? — ^I  have  no 
recollection  that  I  did  ;  I  dare  say  I  did,  I  have  no 
doubt  I  did  ;  I  generally  have  done  so. 

18.399.  Did  yon  in  the  election  of  1853  ?— I  have 
no  recollection  of  it. 

18.400.  Did  you  in  the  election  of  1847  ?— Ido  not 
recollect  who  were  the  members  at  that  time,  I  never 
took  any  part  till  Mr.  Price  retired  out  of  the  field 
the  night  before  the  election,  and  then  I  sat  on  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  a  few  friends  who  were  deter- 
mined that  there  should  be  no  bribery.  We  sat  at 
Mr.  Higgs's  room,  some  thirty  or  forty  of  us,  and  said 
we  would  not  support  Mr.  Price  unless  he  came  for- 
ward on  ^itirely  purity  principles ;  that  was  the  tin^ 
when  Mr.  Price  was  requested  to  retire  afi  twelve 
o'clock  at  night. 

18.401.  In  the  elections  that  followed  after  the 
election  of  1847  you  seem  to  have  reported  the  names 
of  persons  who  came  to  you  to  know  whether  there 
was  any  money  to  be  had  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
I  gave  the  names  or  not.  ' 

18.402.  But  you  reported  that  there  were  such 
persons  ? — In  1857,  the  first  election  of  Sir  Robert 
Garden's,  finding  the  men  in  an  excited  state  and 
ofi'ering  to  vote  on  our  side  for  very  small  sums,  I  did 
go  into  the  room  and  ask  for  a  private  audience  with 
Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Wilton,  and  I  believe  I  became 
rather  too  severe  with  them,  and  said  they  were 
letting  the  election  be  lost  for  want  of  a  little  money ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  I  mentioned  any  names  ; 
men  were  then  standing  about  the  streets  in  aU 
directions. 


18.403.  {Mr.   Welford.)  Did  you  say  that  there    "Oct  1859. 
werje  fifteen  men  who  would  vote  for  Price  and 
Berkeley  if  they  were  paid  for  their  day's  work  ? — I 

think  I  told  ihiem  that  there  were  more  than  fifteen 
men  standing  in  the  streets  who  would  vote  if  they 
wonld  find  them  a  little  money. 

18.404.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  say  that  yon  were 
severe  at  that  election  with  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr. 
Wilton  ;  why  were  you  severe  with  them  ? — ^Because 
I  thought  we  were  losing  the  election  through  not 
paying  a  few  men  for  their  day's  work,  and  because 
while  the  other  side  were  doing  so  much  in  the  shape 
of  bribery  we  were  doing  nothing  at  all. 

18.405.  Did  you  find  that  you  could  get  no  money 
from  them  ? — Mr.  Ellis  said  he  would  not  give  a  shil- 
ling, for  that  Sir  Robert  Garden  wonld  be  sure  to  dis- 
franchise the  place  ;  tmd  not  being  able  to  do  anything 
I  retired  from  the  room  in  disgust. 

18.406.  You  were  disgusted  because  they  would 
not  do  anything  in  the  shape  of  bribery,  when  the 
others  were  doing  so  much  ? — ^The  men  wanted  to  be 
paid  for  their  day's  work. 

18.407.  To  whom  did  you  report  in  1852,  that 
there  were  persons  who  haid  applied  to  you  to  know 
if  there  was  any  money  ? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  say ;  I 
should  fancy  it  must  have  been  to  Brewer  Monk.  I 
think  he  was  the  agent  at  that  time  acting  for  the  party, 
but  I  do  not  recollect. 

18.408.  If  you  reported  it  to  anybody  in  1852  it 
was  to  Mr.  Brewer  Monk  ? — ^I  should  fancy  so. 

.  1 8,409.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Hudson  was  alive 
in  1852  ? — I  do  not ;  I  never  take  any  notice,  or  have 
anyUiing  to  do  with  elections,  except  at  election 
times.  I  get  too  excited,  and  I  would  rather  keep 
out  of  it. 

18.410.  You  got  excited  at  the  last  election,  did . 
you  not  ? — I  generally  do,  unfortunately  for  me. 

18.411.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  did 
not  know  of  any  money  being  advanced  at  the  elec- 
tion of  1857  ?— Not  a  farthing. 

18.412.  {Mr,  Fitzgerald.)  Yon  have  mentioned 
Mr.  Hudson's  name ;  were  you  cognisant  of  his  mode 
of  operation  on  the  electors  at  Gloucester  in  those 
day  ? — Not  mnch,  I  was  a  young  beginner  at  election 
matters  altogether  in  those  days. 

18.413.  You  were  not  acquainted  with  his  seci'ets  ? 
— No,  I  was  not. 

18.414.  Were  you  aware  that  he  had  the  command 
of  any  sums  of  money  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

18,415."  {Mr.  Welford.)  In  the  election  of  1857, 
did  you  understand  that  the  blue  party  were  paying 
money  to  voters  for  their  votes  ? — I  am  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  many  what  are  called  venal  voters, 
who  always  expect  money,  that  when  I  see  them  go 
up  to  poll,  I  am  quite  certain  they  would  not  vote 
nnless  they  were  paid. 

18.416.  How  early  on  the  polling  day  in  1857  did 
you  see  such  men  go  up  to  poll  ?— Continually;  quite 
early  in  the  monoing  ;  many  of  them  came  at  nine, 
and  between  that  and  ten. 

18.417.  Was  that  for  the  blue  side?— Yes,  and  I 
went  and  reported  the  case. 

18.418.  Did  yon  find  men  of  that  kind  who  usually 
voted  for  the  yellow  party,  abstaining  from  voting  ? — 
They  were  standing  idle  about  the  street,  thinking 
that  they  ought  to  get  a  little  as  well  as  the  others. 

18.419.  There  were  voters  who  you  considered 
your  own  men,  standing  about  waiting  for  money  ? — 
Decidedly  there  were. 

18.420.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  know  those 
persons  yourself  by  eight  ? — ^A  great  many. 

18.421.  Could  you  give  us  a  list  of  them  ? — ^I  could 
not  now,  but  you  have  had,  I  think,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  those  that  I  know  anything  about. 

18.422.  {Mr.  Welford.)  1  suppose  when  a  man  has 
once  received  a  bribe  he  generally  expects  it  at  future 
elections  ? — ^Yes,  you  may  generally  calculate  upon 
that  man  being  always  picked  up. 
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424        B.VIDENCE  TAKEK  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONEBS  APPOINTED  TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE 


J.  Coopty. 
IS  Oct  1859. 


John  Coopey  sworn  and  examined. 
{Mr.  Welford.)  What  are  you  ? — ^A  free- 

What  is  your  business  ? — A  dealer. 


18,423. 
man. 
18,424 

18.425.  Where  do  you  live  ? — I  live  in  the  parish 
of  Churcham. 

18.426.  What  do  you  deal  in  ?— rSheep,  and  pigs, 
and  cattle. 

18.427.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  at 
Gloucester  in  1859  ? — Sir  Robert  Cai-den. 

18.428.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — £7. 

18.429.  Who  paid  it  you  ? — ^This  gentlemen  here, 
John  Ward. 

18.430.  He  paid  it  to  you  yourself,  did  he  ? — He 
did. 

18.431.  Did  you  receive  it  on  l)ehalf  of  anybody 
else  ?■ — ^No,  he  gave  it  me  ;  he  said  he  would  give  nie 
71.  if  I  vvrould  vote  for  Sir  Eobert  Cai-den,  and  I  told 
him  I  wrould,  and  I  did  so. 

18.432.  Where  did  he  pay  it  to  you  ? — ^At  William 
Tandy's,  at  the  Rising  Sun. 

18.433.  Was  that  after  you  had  voted  ?— No,  be- 
fore, 

18.434.  How  did  you  come  into  Gloucester.  Did 
you  come  in  with  any  more  voters  ? — ^Yes,  there 
was  a  lot  more  of  us — eight  or  nine — we  Coopeys 
was  together  ;  we  came  in  on  a  coach. 

18.435.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  before 
the  last,  in  1857  ? — Sir  Robert  Garden. 

18.436.  And  what  did  you  receive  for  your  vote 
then  ?— f  3. 

18.437.  Who  paid  it  to  you  ?— John  Ward. 

18.438.  Did  he  pay  it  into  your  own  hand,  or  did 
he  pay  it  to  anybody  else  for  you  ? — I  think  he 
paid  it  into  another  person's  hands,  but  I  had  the 
money  after. 

18.439.  You  were  present  when  it  was  paid,  I  sup- 
pose ? — No,  I  did  not  see  the  money,  but  another 
person  gave  it  to  me. 

18.440.  Who  gave  it  to  you  ? — My  sister. 

18.441.  What  is  her  name  ? — ^Mary  Coopey. 

18.442.  Had  you  voted  before  1857  ?— I  have  voted 
four  times;  I  voted  twice  for  Mr.  Hope,  and  twice  for 
Mr.  Garden. 

18.443.  What  did  you  receive  when  you  voted  for 
Mr.  Hope  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

18.444.  How  was  it  that  you  came  to  vote  for 
nothing  ? — Nobody  ever  offered  me  anything,  and  I 
could  not  take  it. 

18.445.  Then  the  election  in  1857  was  the  first 
election  at  which  you  were  paid  for  your  vote  ? — 
That  was  the  first  money  that  ever  I  had  for  voting. 

18.446.  That  you  swear?— Yes.  In  1857  I  was 
paid,  and  I  do  not  see  altogether  why  I  should  not  be. 
I  lost  the  market  through  coming  to  vote,  the  polling 
day  happened  to  be  on  Saturday,  I  could  not  take  my 
things  to  market,  and  I  do  not  think  that  what  I  had 
was  too  much  for  my  expenses. 

18.447.  What  market  do  you  attend  ?— The  Glou- 
cester market,  and  sometimes  Worcester. 

18.448.  Is  Saturday  the  market  day  in  Gloucester? 
—Yes. 

18.449.  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  go  to  poll ; 
does  it  take  five  minutes  ? — I  was  in  before  the  poll- 
ing began.  We  went  to  the  Rising  Sun  uid  had  to 
walk  down  again.  We  could  not  all  poll  at  one  time ; 
we  polled  as  fast  as  we  could,  but  I  was  too  late  for 
the  market;  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  time  I  voted ; 
10  o'clock  perhaps. 

18.450.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  many  were  there  at 
the  Rising  Sun  in  1859  ? — That  I  could  not  tell  you, 
some  walked  in  and  out. 

18.451.  How  many  of  your  family  were  there  ? — 
That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

18.452.  How  many  are  there  of  your  own  family  ? 
— ^Two  brothers  and  my  own  self ;  William,  John, 
and  Joseph ;  they  are  living  in  different  places. 

18.453.  How  many  cousins  have  you  got  ? — Tliat  I 
cannot  tell  you. 


18.454.  How  many  of  your  family,  mothers,  cousins, 
sisters,  and  brothers,  and  so  forth,  were  assembled 
together  at  the  Rising  Sun  in  1859  ?— Jtfost  of  them 
were  there. 

18.455.  About  how  many  were  there  altogether  ? 

Eight  or  nine. 

18.456.  Eight  or  nine,  including  your  sister,  and 
all  the  rest  of  your  family  ? — My  sister  was  not  there. 

18.457.  Was  your  wife  there  ? — No,  I  came  on  the 
coach  with  a  lot  more  Coopeys. 

18.458.  Was  the  coach  taken  out  for  you  ? — I  do 
not  know,  but  a  lot  of  us  was  brought  in  on  the  coach. 

18.459.  How  many  came  ? — I  could  not  tell  yon  ; 
there  was  women  and  children  ;  it  was  a  coach  fall. 

18.460.  {Mr.  Welfwd.)  Who  drove  the  coach  ?— 
One  of  the  servants  from  the  Bell,  I  think ;  but  I 
know  I  rode  in  on  the  coach. 

18.461.  {Mr.  Fbi/jfAoM.)  How  many  of  your  cousins 
and  brothers  were  there ;  were  there  eight  or  nine  of 
them  ? — I  should  think  there  were ;  we  are  three 
brothers,  and  I  have  a  man  as  works  with  me,  he 
came  along,  Joseph  Goopey. 

18.462.  There  were  eight  or  nine  brothers  and 
cousins  ? — Yes. 

18.463.  They  were  all  voters  ? — ^Yes. 

18.464.  And  sisters  and  wives  ? — No  ;  my  brother's 
wife,  Joseph  Coopey's  wife,  came  along,  but  not  my 
wife  ;  she  never  came  on  the  coach,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  either  of  my  cousin's  wives  came. 

18.465.  How  many  women  were  there  on  the  coach, 
belonging  to  the  Coopey  family? — That  I  do  not 
know  ;  I  rode  in  the  front  part  of  the  coach  ;  I  could 
not  see  what  there  was  behind  ;  there  was  a  lot  of 
them — I  cannot  say  whether  they  were  freemen's  wives 
or  not, — ^but  there  was  a  lot  of  them ;  there  was  a  load 
on  the  coach  of  some  sort. 

18.466.  Were  they  not  all  your  own  family  and  the 
family  of  your  cousins  and  so  on  ? — There  were  a 
good  many  there.  I  did  not  know  who  they  were 
for,  whether  they  were  Yellows  or  Blues,  or  what  they 
were. 

18.467.  How  long  before  the  election  was  it  that 
you  had  agreed  with  Ward  for  the  11.  ? — I  think  it 
was  the  day  of  the  election. 

18.468.  Not  before  ?— No. 

18.469.  Had  you  had  no  contract  or  arrangement 
with  him  before  that  ? — ^No  ;  I  never  asked  him  about 
money. 

18.470.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Clnt- 
terbuck  coming  out  and  having  a  drink  of  cider  ? — I 
saw  them  over  there. 

18.471.  Were  you  all  assembled  together  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  we  were  all  there,  but  some  of  as 
were. 

18.472.  Were  you  not  there  all  together  four  or 
five  of  you  ? — Yes. 

18.473.  Did  you  not  strike  a  bargain  then  ? — No; 
I  never  struck  any  bargain  at  all  with  Mr.  Ward. 

18.474.  Did  you  all  get  alike  for  your  votes;  were 
you  all  paid  the  same  sum  ? — ^I  do  not  know  what  the 
others  had;  I  know  what  I  had  myself.  I  did  not 
see  the  others  pass  any  money;  I  did  not  trouble 
myself  about  them. 

18.475.  Was  not  the  money  paid  to  you  when  you 
were  all  together  ? — He  might  pay  other  people ;  I 
did  not  see  him  pay  them.  He  paid  me  and  I  was 
satisfied. 

18.476.  You  only  received  seven  sovereigns  ?— I 
only  received  the  seven  sovereigns  that  he  gave  to 
me  ;  what  he  did  with  the  others  I  do  not  know.  I 
did  not  see  him  pay  any  money  to  anybody. 

18.477.  Did  you  get  any  money  for  the  dead  man 
that  was  paid  for  ? — ^I  was  a  live  man. 

18.478.  Did  you  receive  any  money  for  the  dead 
man  ? — No,  all  the  money  I  received  was  for  myself. 

18.479.  You  did  not  receive  any  money  for  the 
dead  man  ? — ^No. 

18.480.  {Mr.  Welfard.)  You  did  not  poll  for  the 
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dead  Coopey  ?— No,  I  am  a  live  Coopej,  and  polled 
for  mjseif. 

18,481.^  You  did  not  poll  twice? — ^No,  I  did  not 
that  day. '  I  have  polled  twice  for  Sir  Robert. 

18.482.  But  you  did  not  poll  twice  in  one  day  ? — 
No. 

18.483.  Who  was  it  that  polled  for  the  Coopey 
whose  name  was  on  the  register,  and  who  was  then 
dead  ?— That  I  do  not  know  ;  I  did  not  see  any  body 
polling  for  the  dead  man. 

18.484.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Was  the  John  Coopey, 
who  is  dead,  your  father  ? — No  ;  my  father  has  been 
dead  these  25  yeitrs. 

18.485.  Who  was  that  John  Coopey  ? — He  was  a 
first  cousin  of  mine. 

18.486.  {Mr.  Welford.)  When  did  he  die?— Eigh- 
teen months  ago,  or  upwards  of  that. 

18.487.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  come  in  the 
same  way  in  1857  that  you  did  in  1859.  Did  you  all 
come  in  a  coach  ? — We  did  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge ;  I  know  I  rode  in. 

18.488.  You  all  came  in,  in  a  coach  in  the  same 
way  as  you  did  in  1857  ? — A  coach  or  a  fly ;  there 
was  a  lot  of  us  together,  but  whether  we  were  all 
together  I  cannot  say. 

18.489.  Where  did  you  get  your  money  paid  in 
1857  ? — I  could  not  be  accountable  for  that  now. 

18.490.  Was  it  at  the  Upper  George  ?— I  think  it 
was;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  that  was  the  place. 

18.491.  Are  you  quite  certain  that  you  never  got 
anything  before  1857  for  your  vote  ? — Never  a  far- 
thing. 

18.492.  Nor  for  your  expenses  ? — No,  bo  more 
than  I  might  go  and  get  a  glass  of  ale  or  brandy  and 
water  in  a  public  house ;  some  little  refreshment. 

18.493.  Did  you  never  get  anything  before  1857 
for  your  trouble  in  coming  into  Gloucester  to  vote? — 
I  never  had  anything  from  Mr.  Hope. 

18.494.  Or  from  anybody  else  ? — No,  that  I  will 
take  my  oath  of. 

18.495.  Did  your  brothers  ?— That  I  cannot  tell. 

18.496.  You  know  you  did  not  yourself  ? — I  did 
not. 

18.497.  Do  you  swear  that  you  only  voted  twice 
before  the  election  of  1 857  ? — I  voted  twice  foi  Mr. 
Hope,  and  twice  for  Sir  Robert  Carden  ;  and  I  had 
money  both  times  for  voting  for  Sir  Robert  Carden, 
and  the  twice  that  I  voted  for  Mr.  Hope  I  had  no- 
thing at  all ;  I  had  no  kind  of  money  at  all. 

18.498.  Neither  before  nor  after  the  election  ? — 
No. 

18.499.  Were  you  promised  anything  ? — No. 

18.500.  Were  you  canvassed  for  your  vote  ? — Yes. 
I  told  several  of  the  gentlemen  I  should  vote  for  Mr. 
Hope  any  time  ;  I  did  not  hear  talk  of  giving  any 
money ;  if  I  had,  I  should  have  been  as  likely  to  have 
some  as  anybody  else. 

18.501.  Were  you  oflered  any  money  for  your  vote 
by  any  other  person  ? — ^No,  I  never  was ;  there  was 


a  man  on  the  polling  day  when  I  went  into  the  Foun- 
tain said  to  me,  "  William  Stevens  wants  to  see  you." 

18.502.  What  year  was  that?— This  last  election, 
in  1859.  He  says,  "  If  you  will  vote  for  Mr.  Price 
"  and  Mr.  Monk,  my  master,  William  Stevens,  shall 
"  give  you  10/."  I  said,  "  I  will  never  vote  yellow, 
"  never,  as  long  as  I  live.  I  have  always  voted  blue, 
"  and  always  will;  and  if  there  is  not  a  blue  man  put 
"  up  I  will  not  vote  at  all." 

18.503.  Whether  you  get  anything  or  nothing  you 
would  always  vote  blue  ? — I  should. 

18.504.  {Mr.  Fitzgtrald.)  Were  yon  not  canvassed 
by  the  yellow  party  early  in  the  election  ?  Were  you 
not  asked  for  your  vote  then  ? — No,  they  never  asked 
me  any  more  dian  the  rest. 

18.505.  But  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before  the  last 
election,  did  none  of  the  yellow  party  come  and  ask 
you  for  your  vote  ? — Yes  ;  William  Stevens  came  to 
Hereford  fair,  and  came  and  asked  me.  He  says, 
"  Will  you  come  and  have  something  to  drink  ?"  I 
said,  "  No,  Mr.  Stevens,  I  do  not  want  it."  Me  and 
my  two  brothers,  and  my  man  that  works  with  me, 
was  up  at  Hereford  fair.  He  followed  me  a  smart 
bit,  and  I  said  "  Mr.  Stevens,  I  can  do  very  well 
"  without  your  company."  He  said,  "  Come  and 
'*'  have  a  glass  of  something."  I  sai^,  "  I  tell  you 
"  I  shall  not,  for  I  never  will  vote  for  either  Monk 
«  or  Price." 

18.506.  Did  he  make  you  any  offer  ?-.-No ;  he 
never  offered  me  anything. 

18.507.  Were  you  offered  anything  on  the  liberal 
side  ? — Not  more  than  William  Stevens  sent  a  man 
to  me,  who  said,  "  Here  is  William  Stevens  in  the 
"  Fountain,  and  if  you  will  come  in  and  vote  for 
"  Price  and  Monk,  he  will  give  you  10/,  ;"  and  I 
said,  "  I  shall  not  vote  for  them  at  all." 

18.508.  Did  old  Mrs.  Coopey  tell  you  of  any  offer 
that  had  been  made  for  the  whole  lot  of  the  Coopeys  ? 
— No  ;  she  never  did,  and  I  never  asked  her. 

18.509.  {Mr.   H^eljford.)  Is  that  your  mother?— 


IS  Dot  18 ->9. 


Yes. 
18,510. 
18,511 


Is  she  living  ? — Yes. 

How  long  have  you   been  a  freeman  ? — 
About  twenty  years. 

18.512.  Did  you  take  up  your  freedom  yourself,  or 
did  one  of  the  parties  do  it  for  you  ? — ^I  did  not 
pay  anything  for  it.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Hodges 
Carter  paid  it ;  I  did  not  pay  anything. 

18.513.  Mr.  Hodges  Carter  was  the  agent  for  the 
liberal  side,  was  he  not  ? — I  do  not  know  who  he  was 
agent  for. 

18.514.  Did  you  vote  for  Berkeley  ? — ^No  ;  I  voted 
twice  for  Hope  and  twice  for  Sir  Robert  Carden. 
Those  were  the  only  tunes  that  ever  I  voted. 

18.515.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Were  you  ever  prevented 
from  voting  by  finding  that  the  clock  was  wrong  ? — 
No,  I  never  was.  I  generally  put  the  clock  forward 
instead  of  back. 


William  Wituebs  called  and  further  examined. 


WtWMer*. 


18.516.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Can  you  give  us  any 
information  with  regard  to  the  election  of  1857  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  wi^  about  a  bit  in  1857.  I  went  to  several 
voters  at  a  beerhouse  called  the  Victory  ;  there  were 
several  voters  of  the  name  of  Drinkwater  there,  I 
think. 

18.517.  Did  you  offer  them  any  money  ? — ^No  ;  I 
had  none  to  offer. 

18.518.  Did  they  ask  you  for  anything  ? — ^Yes  ; 
fliey  wanted  21.  10*.  a-piece. 

18.519.  {Mr.  Wtlfard.)  How  many  of  them  were 
there  ? — ^Four  or  five  altogether,  but  I  cannot  say 
their  names. 

18.520.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  How  many  Drinkwaters 
were  there  ? — ^I  cannot  say  how.  many.  I  understood 
there  were  four  or  five  voters,  and  they  came  rushing 
on  to  know  what  we  would  give  them. 

18.521.  What  time  in  the  day  was  this? — ^In  the 
morning,  between  ten  and  eleven. 


18.522.  On  the  polling  day  ?— Yes.  I  told  them  I 
had  no  money,  and  that  if  they  would  not  go  to  poll 
they  might  stop  away  ;  and  they  were  taken  off  in  a 
fly  and  polled  for  Ca^en. 

18.523.  {Mr.  fVelford.)  Who  toot  them  off  in  a 
fly  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  stop  to  trouble  my- 
self about  them.  I  went  off  to  see  what  I  could  do 
in  other  ways. 

18.524.  Did  you  report  this  at  the  committee  room 
of  Price  and  Berkeley  ? — ^I  think  I  did. 

18.525.  But  the  men  were  gone  before  you  could 
report  them? — ^Yes.  In  .about  half  an  hour  I  went  up 
the  street  towards  the  committee  room,  and  as  I  was 
going  up  the  street  a  party  said  to  me,  "There  is  the 
"  Drinkwaters  gone  by  in  a  fly,"  but  who  took  them 
to  poll  I  am  sure  I  cannot  say. 

18.526.  Did  you  pay  any  money  at  the  election  in 
1857  ?— No. 

8H 
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W.  Wilhin. 
15  Oct  1859. 


C.  Bouom. 


18,527.  Did  70U  receive  any  ? — ^No,  I  received  no 
money.  I  received  4Z.  from  Mr.  Jordan  in  September. 
■  18,528.  What  was  that  for  ?-J"or  services  ren- 
dered ;  I  went  to  London. 

18.529.  That  was  on  the  petition  ? — That  was  on 
the  petition. 

18.530.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Is  that  all  jaa  can  tell 
OS  with  regard  to  the  election  in  1857  ? — -xes. 

18.531.  Do  you  know  a  voter  of  the  name  of  King  ? 
■*-No,  I  do  not. 

18.532.  Jermey  ? — ^No,  I  do  not. 

18.533.  Butler  ?— Nor  Butler. 

18.534.  Powell?— No. 

IS  535.  Frederick  Bailey  ?— Yes,  I  know  him  well. 

18.536.  Which  way  did  he  vote  in  1857  ?— On  the 
liberal  side.  I  think  he  is  as  honest  a  voter  as  any 
man  in  the  city  of  Gloucester. 

18.537.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Do  you  mean  he  is  a  man 
who  would  not  take  a  bribe  ? — No,  he  would  order 
any  man  out  of  bis  bouse  if  he  offered  it  to  him. 


18.538.  Do  you  know  Hancock  ? — Yes. 

18.539.  How  did  he  vote  ?— On  the  liberal  side ;  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

18.540.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  received  any 
money  or  not  ? — I  do  not  think  he  did,  not  a  farthing. 
As  for  Bailey,  I  know  there  is  not  an  honester  voter 
in  the  city  of  Gloucester  ;  he  came  out  of  the  coqntrv 
in  1859  to  vote,  and  never  received  a  farthing  for  hii 
expenses. 

18.541.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  know  the  name 
of  any  person  who  "was  bribed  in  1857  ? — ^No,  I  do 
not ;  not  on  our  side. 

18.542.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Do  you  know  of  any  who 
were  bribed  on  the  other  side  ? — I  have  heard  talk  of 
it,  and  I  believe  that  that  man  named  Drinkwater  was 
bribed. 

18.543.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Have  you  been  an  elector 
in  Gloucester  for  many  years  ? — ^No,  not  many  years. 

18.544.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Hudson  ? — Yes,  I 
knew  him  ;  I  never  had  any  transactions  with  him.  . 


Chables  Bossoh  sworn  and  examined. 


18.545.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)    What  are   you?  — A 
freeman. 

18.546.  Do  you  live  in  Worcester  Street  ? — ^Yes. 

18.547.  Did  you  receive  1/.  from  Mr.  Hall  for  your 
vote  ? — Mr.  Hall's  wife  gave  it  to  my  little  child. 

18.548.  For  your  vote  ?— Yes. 

18.549.  {Mr.  Welford.)  At  the  last  election  ?— Yes. 

18.550.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ? 
—Yes. 

18.551.  {Mr.  Welford.)  For  whom  did  you  vote  ? 
— T  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  in  1857. 

18.552.  From  whom  did  you  receive  the  1/.   to 
vote  ? — I  received  it  from  Mr.  Monk. 

18.553.  Was  that  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

18.554.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  vote  for  Monk 
and  Garden  in  1859?— No. 

18.555.  For  Price  and  Monk  ? — No,  for  .Garden 
and  Monk. 

18.556.  For  whom  did  yon  vote    in  1857  ? — Sir. 
Boba-t  Garden. 


18.557.  What  did  you  receive  then  ? — Nothing. 

18.558.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  did  you  get  from  Sit 
Robert  Garden's  side  at  the  last  election  ? — Nothing. 

18.559.  Then  the  1/.  which  you  received  was  for 
voting  for  Mr.  Monk  ? — Yes  ;  I  told  them  I  wished 
them  to  pay  my  expenses. 

18.560.  Where  do  you  live? — ^In  Worcester  Street. 

18.561.  What  did  your  expenses  come  to?— 
Taking  up  my  freedom  when  I  first  came  to  live  in 
Gloucester. 

18.562.  When  did  you  first  come  to  live  ifi  Glou- 
cester ?— In  1847. 

18.563.  Twelve  years  before  the  last  election  ?— 
Yes. 

18.564.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  What  did  it  cost  to  take 
up  your  freedom  ? — Sixteen  shillings  besides  my  ex- 
penses in  going  to  get  my  register. 

18.565.  What  were  those  expenses  ? — I  had  to  go 
to  Micheldean. 

18.566.  Did  that  cost4«.? — It  cost  more. 


T.  Knight. 


Thokas  Knioht  sworn  and  examined. 


18.567.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
Oxford  Street. 

18.568.  What  are  you? — A  freeman. 

18.569.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Mr.  Monk  and  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

18.570.  What  did  you  reoeive  for  your  vote  ? — £6 
from  the  o^e  and  10/.  from  the  other. 

18.571.  Who  gave    you  the   6/.  ? — Mr.   Bowei's 
gave  it  me. 

18.572.  George  Bowers  ? — Yes. 

18,673.  That  was  to  vote  for  Monk  ?— Yes,  that 
was  to  vote  for  Monk. 


18.574.  And  who  gave  you  the  10/.? — ^I  took  it  off 
a  table  ;  it  was  through  Air.  Whithorn. 

18.575.  And  that  was  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — That  was  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

18.576.  For  whom  did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— Sir 
Robert  Garden. 

18.577.  And  what  did  you  get  for  your  vote  then? 
-—I  got,  I  think  it  was,  one  guinea. 

18.578.  Who  paid  you  that  ?— Mr.  Whithorn,  as  a 
messenger. 

18.579.  When  did  he  pay  it  to  you  ?— He  paid  it 
to  me,  I  think  it  was,  three  or  four  days  after  the 
election. 


W.  C.  CoM. 


William  Gosbam  Gooke  sworn  and  examined. 


18,580.  {Mr.   Vaughan.)  Are    you    a    grocer    in 
Southgate  Street  ? — I  was  formerly. 
•    18,581.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Henry  Gox  ? — Perfectly  well. 

18.582.  Did  you  canvass  him  at  the  last  election  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  asked  him  for  his  vote. 

18.583.  Did  you  tell  him  that,  if  he  would  vote  as 
you  wished  him  to,  you  would  remit  him  a  sum  of 
money  that  he  was  indebted  to  you  ? — I  never  did. 

18.584.  For  whom  did  you  canvass  him  ? — For  Sir 
Robert  Garden. 

18.585.  Was  there  a  sum  of  money  that  was  owing 
by  him  to  you  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

18.586.  How  much  ? — The  debt  was  formerly, 
when  he  first  contracted  it  some  years  ago,  sixteen  or 
seventeen  pounds. 

18.587.  How  much  was  it  at  the  last  election  ? — ^I 
think  it  was  from  nine  to  ten  pounds  ;  between  nine 
and  ten  pounds  ;  I  cannot  say  to  a  few  shillings. 


18,588.  Did  you  hold  out  any  inducement  to  him 
that  if  he  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  you 
would  forgive  him  that  debt  ? — The  only  expression  I 
made  use  of  to  him  was  this, — he  had  paid  me  lOs. 
when  he  possibly  could  to  endeavour  to  liquidate  the 
debt ;  it  had  been  standing  some  time :  he  said  he 
was  incapable  to  pay  it  all  at  once,  and  I  would  run 
in  to  him  occasionally  to  ask  him  for  10«.  on  account, 
and  on  one  of  those  occasions  I  said  to  him,  "Mr, 
"  Gox,  how  are  you  going  to  vote  this  time  ?  Are  yen 
"  going  to  vote  the  same  as  last ;  if  you  can  give  Sir 
"  Robert  Garden  one  it  will  greatly  oblige  me."  That 
was  all. 

18.589.  You  say  you  did  not  say  anything  further 
to  him  than  that  as  an  inducement  to  him  to  promise 
his  vote  ? — "  You  will  oblige  me,"  was  the  expression 
I  madd  use  of. 

18.590,  You  are  quite  sure  you  did  not  tell  him 
you  would  forgive  him  the  whole  or  part  of  the  debt 
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he  owed  jou  if  he  would  vote  for  Sir  Kobert  Garden  ? 
— I  never  did. 

18.591.  Did  you  hold  out  any  other  inducement  to 
him  ? — I  did  not. 

18.592.  Did  you  promise  to  give  him  any  money  ? 
I  did  not. 

18.593.  Is  there  any  other  person  to  whom  you  did 
make  any  promise  ? — No. 

18.594.  Did  you  canvass  any  other  person? — No  ; 
what  I  have  told  you  as  to  Cox  passed  merely  in  con- 
versation, being  in  his  house  at  the  time.  I  said  in 
conversation,  "  How  are  you  going  to  vote  this  time  ? 
"  If  you  can  give  Sir  Robert  Garden  one,  you  will 
"  greatly  oblige  me  ;"  that  was  all  I  said.  I  enter- 
tain my  own  opinion,  and  I  would  allow  no  person  to 
interfere  with  that,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
interfere  with  anybody  else's  opinion. 


18.595.  Had  you  canvassed  Gox  in  1857  ? — ^I  do 
not  remember  that  I  did. 

18.596.  Do  you  know  how  he  voted  in  1857? — For 
Sir  Bobert  Garden  ;  I  saw  that  in  the  poll  book. 

18.597.  Did  you,  in  1857,  give  him  any  money,  or 
make  him  any  promise  ? — I  never  did.  I  have  never 
given  a  halfpenny  of  money  to  anybody  for  election 
purposes. 

18.598.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Or  made  any  allowance  ? 
— ^No ;  he  passed  through  the  Gourt  directly  after- 
wards. I  should  have  been  most  happy  to  have  re- 
ceived the  money. 

18.599.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  know  any  person 
who  gave  or  received  money  in  1859  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

18.600.  Or  in  1857  ?— No,  nor  in  1857  ;  that  was 
the  first  time  I  had  the  honour  of  voting  for  Glou- 
cester. 


Adjourned  to  Saturday  next,  22nd  instant,  11  o'clock. 


Nmeteenth  Day.— 22nd  October  1859. 


W.  a  Cooke. 
U  Oct.  1859. 


Sakckl  Jones  sworn  and  examined. 


•   18,601.   {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  a  solicitor? — 
No  ;  my  brother  is  a  solicitor. 

18.602.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  election  of  1857  ? 
— I  canvassed '  occasionally  with  Sir  Maurice  Berke- 
ley and  Mr.  Price,  but  I  did  not  take  any  very  active 
part  in  it. 

18.603.  Were  you  a  party  to  any  arrangements  for 
procuring  money  for  the  purpose  of  the  election  ? — 
Not  at  all. 

18.604.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Potter  upon  the  day  of  the 
election  ? — I  do  not  remember  seeing  him. 

18.605.  Were  you  in  the  committee  room  of  the 
liberal  candidates  ? — I  believe  I  was  there  once  or 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  not  more,  cer- 
tainly. 

18.606.  Did  you  receive  upon  that  occasion  any 
money  at  all  from  Mr.  Potter  ? — ^No  ;  not  any. 

18.607.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  any  per- 
son for  the  purpose  of  the  election  ? — Not  at  all ; 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  state  what  I  did.  I  met 
Brewer  Monk  in  the  course  of  the  day,  I  think  about 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  he  said  that  he  understood 
there  were  several  out  voters  who  were  waiting  to  be 
settled  with  for  their  travelling  expenses,  and  that  he 
had  no  money  to  pay  them,  and  would  I  advance  him 
a  sum  of  10/.  for  that  purpose.  I  said,  "  Why  do 
"  you  come  to  me  as  I  have  taken  so  very  little  part 
"  in  the  election  ?  "  and  he  said  "  I  cannot  find  Mr. 
"  Ellis  anywhere  ;"  and  after  a  little  further  conver- 
sation, I  cannot  say  what,  I  let  him  have  the  10/. 

18.608.  What  time  in  the  day  was  that  ? — As  near 
as  I  can  recollect  it  was  from  about  one  to  two  o'clock, 
but  I  cannot  call  to  my  recollection  the  exact  time  ;  it 
is  now  some  years  ago,  and  I  did  not  expect  ever  to 
have  been  spoken  to  upon  the  subject  again. 

18.609.  Have  you  any  knowledge  at  all  as  to  what 
the  state  of  the  poll  was  at  that  time  ? — The  state  of 
the  poll  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  Sir  Robert 
Garden.    I  shonld  say  so  from  my  recollection. 


18.610.  Did  Brewer  Monk  tell  you  at  the  same 
time  that  he  wanted  money  for  the  purpose  of  bribmg 
any  voters  ? — Gertainly  not. 

18.611.  He  said  simply  that  he  wanted  money  for 
the  expenses  of  the  out  voters  ? — Yes,  distinctly. 

18.612.  Did  you  understand  that  to  be  for  travel- 
ling expenses  ? — Yes,  what  I  considered  legal  ex- 
penses. I  did  not  know  what  the  expenses  were  that 
were  particularly  defined  by  the  law,  but  I  understood 
him  to  say  the  money  was  wanted  for  strictly  legal 
purposes. 

18.613.  Was  that  sum  of  10/.  afterwards  repaid  to 
you  ? — It  was. 

18.614.  By  Mr.  Ellis?— By  Mr.  Ellis. 

18.615.  Was  that  all  the  money  that  you  advanced 
at  that  election  ? — It  was,  or  at  any  other  election. 

18.616.  You  had  no  pecuniary  transaction  connected 
with  the  election  in  1857  besides  the  one  you  have 
mentioned  ?— None -whatever. 

18.617.  In  1859  had  you  ?— T  took  no  part  in  that 
election  except  to  canvass  one  voter,  which  I  did  at 
the  request  of  the  liberal  committee  ;  that  was  the  only 
part  I  took  in  that  election  with  the  exception  of 
giving  my  vote.  I  considered  that  I  had  done  with 
elections  for  Gloucester  when  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley 
was  defeated. 

18.618.  Gan  you  suggest  any  rea.«on  why  Brewer 
Monk  should  have  applied  to  you  for  that  money 
rather  than  any  other  person  ? — I  believe  I  asked 
him  the  question,  and  he  said  there  was  no  one  he 
knew  better  than  he  knew  me,  as  I  had  known  him  a 
great  many  years. 

18.619.  And  he  knew  you  to  be  an  active  supporter 
of  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Price  ? — Yes. 

18.620.  And  that,  you  think,  was  the  only  reason 
why  he  applied  to  you  ? — That  was  the  only  reason, 
as  far  as  I  know. 

18.621.  Is  that  all  the  information  you  are  able  to 
afford  us  with  regard  to  that  election  ? — It  is. 


S.  JoMt. 
82  Oct.  1859. 


Abraham  Hodgson  Pbillpotts  called  and  further  examined. 


A.HJ*hifyettt. 


18,622.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  understand  you  wish  to 
make  some  correction  of  your  evidence  ? — I  wish  to 
ask  your  leave  to  modify  an  expression  which  fell 
from  me  when  I  gave  my  evidence  last  week  ;  a 
question  was  put  to  me  with  regard  to  Mr.  Whit- 
horn, and  my  answer  was  broad  and  general  as  to  Mr. 
Whithorn's  reputation.  I  beg  your  permission  now 
to  allow  that  answer  to  be  confined  to  Mr.  Whithorn's 


electioneering  reputation,  as  I  feel  that  in  carrying 
it  beyond  that,  my  answer  was  one  that  went  beyond 
the  subject  of  your  inquiry  ;  and  perhaps  I  may  have 
given  Mr.  Whithorn  some  just  ground  for  feeling 
aggrieved. 

18,623.  In  fact  you  do  not  wish  to  cast  any  reflec- 
tion on  Mr.  Whithorn,  except  that  he  has  been  mixed 
.up  with    electioneering    transactions  ? — I  tell    you 

3H  2 
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32  Oct.  1SS9. 


A.ff.FhittpoH*.  frankly  that  the  situation  I  stood  in  then,  and 
animated  as  we  had  all  become,  more  or  less,  t^  this 
inquiry,  I  feel  that  I  should  have  acted  a  better  part 
if  I  had  strictly  confined  my  answers  to  Mr.  Whit- 
horn's electioneering  reputation.  With  regard  to  that, 
my  evidence  remains  as  it  stood  ;  I  do  not  qualify 
that  in  the  smallest  degree.  In  one  part  of  my  evi- 
dence I  mentioned  that  I  had  a  strong  belief  that 
there  had  been  a  very  profuse  expenditure  of  money 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hope  and  his  friends,  and  I  wish 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  profuse  expen- 
diture to  which  I  referred  was  antecedent  to  the 
election  in  1852. 

18,624.  You  did  not  intend  to  impute  to  Mr.  Hope 
that  there  had  been  any  breach  of  the  agreement 
which  was  come  to  in  1852  ? — No  ;  I  am  quite  sure 
that  Mr.  Hope  would  never  have  been  a  party  know- 
ingly to  a  breach  of  that  agreement.    I  mentioned 


also,  that  there  was  a  strong  belief  on  my  mind  that 
I  was  canvassed  by  Mr.  Hope  before  the  agreement 
was  completed  ;  on  reflection  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
was  not  so,  and  that  I  was  not  canvassed  by  Mr. 
Hope  until  afterwards. 

18.625.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  were  aware  on  the 
occasion  of  your  suggesting  the  agreement  which 
was  come  to  in  1852,  that  corruption  had  prevailed 
in  Gloucester  to  a  considerable  extent  ? — ^I  was 
under  a  strong  impression  nf  that  kind;  I  never  heard 
it  disputed  among  well  informed  men,  on  either  side. 

18.626.  It  was  well  understood  ?— Perfectly. 

18.627.  And  you  interested  yourself  as  a  person 
holding,  as  you  considered  a  neutral  position,  and 
belonging  to  neither  of  the  contending  parties  in  the 
town,  with  a  view  to  put  a  stop  to  bribery  on  the 
ground  of  public  morality  ? — Certainly. 


M.  O-epef. 


Mart  Coopet  sworn  and  examined. 


18.628.  {Mr  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— At 
Churcham. 

18.629.  What  had  you  to  do  with  the  last  election  ? 
— I  received  6/.  10«.  for  bread  and  cheese  and 
cider. 

18.630.  Are  you  a  widow  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  been  a 
widow  six-and-twenty  years. 

18.631.  How  many  sons  have  you  who  are  voters  ? 
—Three. 

18.632.  Are  they  all  voters  for  Gloucester  ? — They 
are  all  voters. 

18.633.  Who  paid  you  the  61.  10/.?— WiUiam 
Coopey,my  son. 

18.634.  What  did  he  pay  it  to  you  for  ?— He  paid 
me  6/.  10».  for  bread  and  cheese  and  cider. 

18.635.  To  whom  was  the  bread  and  cheese  and 
cider  supplied  ? — It  was  supplied  to  the  blues  ;  to 
the  party  that  came  there  and  had  the  refreshment. 

18.636.  Who  were  the  parties  who  had  refresh- 
ment ? — ^I  cannot  tell  you  who  had  it ;  my  sons  had  it 
atfd  all  the  rest  of  the  family. 

18.637.  Was  there  any  body  else  besides  the  family  ? 
Yes,  William  Rowles  had  some  refreshment. 

1 8.638.  Do  you  keep  a  beer  house  ? — Xo,  I  do  not 
sell  anything  but  cider  ;  for  more  than  20  years  I 
have  had  the  licence,  and  I  sell  nothing  but  cider. 

18.639.  Who  was  there  besides  the  Coopeys  and 
this  man  Rowles;  was  John  Ward  there  ?— John 
Ward  was  there  several  times. 

18.640.  Did  he  canvass  you  for  any  body's  vote  ? — 
Not  me  ;  he  did  not  ask  me.  I  had  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  the  votes. 

18.641.  Was  Mr.  Walter  Clutterbuck  there  ?— 
Yes,  they  were  both  together. 

18.642.  Did  he  give  orders  for  the  cider  ? — They 
used  to  have  cider. 

18.643.  Did  Mr.  Clutterbuck  give  you  any  orders 
to  supply  cider  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  believe  he  gave  me  any 
orders  ;  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

18,644  Were  Ward  and  Clutterbuck  there  together? 
— Once.  I  do  not  believe  I  saw  Clutterbuck  there 
above  once  or  twice,  but  I  will  not  be  certain. 

18.645.  How  many  of  the  Coopeys  met  Ward 
there  ? — I  cannot  recollect. 

18.646.  Were  your  three  sons  there  with  Ward  ?— 
I  know  there  were  all  the  Coopeys,  and  there  was 
William  Rowles. 

18.647.  Do  you  remember  how  many  of  the  Coopeys 
there  were  there  ? — Thomas  Coopey,  and  William 


Coopey,  and  Joseph  Coopey,  and  Samuel  Coopey,  and 
my  three  sons. 

18.648.  .That  is  seven  Coopeys,  and  Rowles 
made  eight  ? — There  were  eight  of  them,  and  Rowle* 
made  nine. 

18.649.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Ward  ask  them  about 
their  votes  ? — Yes  ;  I  cannot  say  what  he  said.  I 
am  not  able  to  say  exactly  what  passed. 

18.650.  You  did  not  hear  much  of  the  conversation  ? 
— No,  my  hearing  being  so  bad  I  did  not. 

18.651.  Did  you  see  any  money  paid  to  them  ? — I 
saw  no  money  at  all,  no  more  than  receiving  my 
money  for  the  bread  and  cheese  and  the  cider. 

18.652.  Was  the  bread  and  cheese  and  cider  con- 
sumed there  on  one  day  or  on  a  good  many  days? — No, 
several  times.  They  had  a  meeting  there  ;  they  came 
there  and  had  cider  and  bread  and  cheese.  It  was 
not  all  at  one  time,  to  a  certainty  ;  it  was  at  several 
times  before  the  election  came  off". 

18.653.  Who  paid  William  Coopey  the  6/.  10«.  that 
he  gave  you  for  the  cider  and  bread  and  cheese  ? — 
Mr.  Ward,  I  believe. 

18.654.  Did  you  see  the  money  paid  ? — ^No. 

18.655.  Did  ynu  see  any  money  paid  to  any  of  the 
Coopeys  ? — ^I  saw  no  money  paid  at  all  except  it  was 
the  money  that  was  paid  to  me. 

18.656.  Did  you  make  any  bargain  with  Mr.  Ward 
for  the  votes  of  any  of  the  Coopeys  ?— -No  ;  I  made 
no  bargain  with  any  one  more  than  that  I  was  to  keep 
an^count,  and  that  I  would  be  paid  for  what  they 
had. 

18.657.  Had  Mr.  Ward  any  talk  with  you  about  the 
votes  of  the  Coopeys  ? — No,  not  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection  ;  I  do  not  recollect  it  in  the  least. 

18.658.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  election  in 
1857  ? — No,  I  can  remember  the  election  ;  being  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age,  my  recollection 
is  not  good,  but  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it ; 
whatever  they  had  then  they  paid  for  as  they  had  it, 
and  I  do  not  know  any  more  than  that. 

18.659.  Did  you  make  any  bargain  for  any  of  the 
Coopey's  votes  at  the  election  in  1857  ? — No,  not  in 
the  least.  I  had  never  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the 
votes. 

18.660.  Did  you  receive  any  money  at  that  electi<m 
for  the  votes  of  anybody  ? — No,  I  never  received  any 
money  at  nil,  and  them  that  had  the  cider  did  pay  for 
it  as  they  had  it. 


W.  Cedpig, 


William  Coopey  sworn  and  examined. 


18.661.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live? — 
In  Bollow. 

18.662.  You  are  a  freeman,  are  you  ? — ^Yes. 

18.663.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

18.664.  For  whom  ? — For  the  blue  party. 

18.665.  Who  do  you  mean  by  the  blue  party  ?  Did 
you  ever  hear  the  name  mentioned  ?— Yes,  a  good 
many  times. 


18.666.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  made  much 
impression  upon  you  ;  was  it  Sir  Robert  Carden  ? — 
Yes. 

18.667.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ?— £7. 

18.668.  Who  paid  you  ?— Who  paid  me  ? 

18.669.  Yes  ?— Why  Cornelius  Vaile's  wife  had 
the  money. 

18.670.  At  the  last  election  in  1859  ?— Yes. 
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18.671.  Bid  she  give  yoa  the  money  ? — ^Yes,  she 
gave  me  the  money. 

18.672.  Had  you  been  promised  the  money  before- 
hand by  Mr.  Ward  ?— Yes,  by  Mr.  Ward. 

18.673.  Is  that  old  woman  (the  last  witness),  Mary 
Coopey,  your  mother  ? — No,  she  is  not. 

18.674.  Were  you  one  of  those  who  used  to  go  to 
the  house  and  get  cider  and  bread  and  cheese  at  Mary 
Cloopey's  ? — No. 

18.675.  Did  you  vote  at  the  election  in  1857  ? — 
Yes. 

18.676.  For  whom  did  you  vote  ? — For  Sir  Robert 
Garden. 

18.677.  What  did  you  get  upon  that  occasion  ? — 
£3. 

18.678.  Who  gave  it  to  you  ? — Mrs.  Vaile  ;  Sarah 
Vaile  of  Bellow. 

18.679.  Is  she  the  wife  of  Cornelius  Vaile  ?— No, 
she  is  the  wife  of  Samuel  Yaile. 

18.680.  Sarah  Vaile  gave  you  that  ?— Yes. 

18.681.  That  was  for  your  vote  for  Garden,  was 
.  it  ?-.Ye8. 

18.682.  Did  she  give  you  that  in  Gloucester  at  the 
Upper  George  in  1857  ? — No,  she  did  not  give  it  to 
me  at  the  Upper  George  ;  it  was  given  to  me  out  in 
the  street. 

18.683.  Had  Mr.  Ward  promised  to  give  you  that 
money  beforehand  ? — No,  he  did  not  promise  me  ;  he 
said  he  should  do  the  same  with  me  as  he  did  with 
the  rest 

18.684.  Had  you  any  idea  as  to  what  the  political 
principles  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  were  ? — No,  I  had 
not. 

18.685.  You  only  knew  that  he  was  a  blue  ? — I 
knew  him  only  as  a  blue. 

18.686.  Do  you  know  what  the  meaning  of  a  blue 
is  ? — No. 

18.687.  You  do  not  know  any  diiTerence  between 
blue  and  yellow  as  regards  political  principles,  do 
you  ? — No. 

18.688.  Do  you  remember  seeing  James  Ashmeade 
at  the  Upper  George  in  1857  ?— Yes. 

18.689.  Do  you  remember  seeing  James  Ashmeade 
paid  any  money  upon  that  occasion  ? — No,  I  did  not, 

18^690.  You  did  not  see  him  paid  anything  ? — 
No. 

18.691.  Did  James  Ashmeade  tell  you  that  he  had 
received  anything  for  his  vote  ? — No,  I  do  not  believe 
he  did. 

18.692.  Did  he  tell  you  whether  he  had  or  had  not 
received  any  money  for  his  vote  in  1857  ? — ^No,  he  did 
not  tell  me  anything  about  it. 

18.693.  Had  you  ever  voted  before  the  election  in 
1857?-Yes,Ihad. 

18.694.  At  what  election  was  that  ?— The  other 


before.    I  do  not  know  how  |ong  ago  it  was,  for  I 
have  not  got  any  learning  myself. 

18.695.  But  you  cannot  tell  for  whom  you  did 
vote  ? — No,  I  cannot  tell  who  it  was  now. 

18.696.  Did  you  vote  for  the  same  colour  ? — ^Yes, 
I  voted  for  the  same  colour. 

18.697.  You  always  voted  for  the  same  colour  ? — 
Yes. 

18.698.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Were  you  ever  before 
paid  for  your  vote  ? — No,  not  to  my  remembrance. 

18.699.  You  would  remember  it,  I  suppose,  if  you 
had  been  paid  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  I  was,  but  it 
is  so  long  ago  I  forget ;  I  have  not  a  good  memory. 

18.700.  How  long  have  you  been  a  voter  ? — For 
fifteen  years. 

18.701.  And  how  many  times  do  you  think  you 
have  voted  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  three  or 
four  times  to  a  certainty. 

18.702.  Surely  you  must  recollect  whether  you 
received  any  money  before  or  not  ? — It  is  so  long  ago 
that  I  forget. 

18.703.  You  will  not  say  that  you  did  not  ? — It  is 
gone  past  my  remembrance,  it  is  so  long  ago. 

18.704.  Why  do  you  prefer  the  blues  to  the  yellows 
if  you  do  not  know  the  difference  between  them  ? — 
I  do  not  know  ;  it  is  our  own  natural  colour  I  sup- 
pose, and  we  like  to  stick  to  it. 

18.705.  Why  is  it  your  natural  colour  ?— Because 
I  am  rather  blue  in  my  nature^  I  suppose. 

18.706.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  it  a  matter  of  money  ? 
— Oh  no,  not  at  all. 

18.707.  That  does  not  at  all  influence  your  ad- 
herence to  the  blue  colour  ? — Not  at  all. 

18.708.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Were  you  offered  any 
money  by  the  other  side  ? — ^Yes,  Mr.  Garden  came 
down  and  offered  me  money. 

18.709.  Who  is  Mr.  Garden  ?— That  is  the  yellow 
party,  is  it  not  ? 

18.710.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  that  the  gentleman  you 
have  mentioned,  the  candidate? — Yes,  I  suppose  it 
is  ;  they  told  me  it  was. 

18.711.  What  did  he  say  when  he  came  to  you  ?— 
— I  did  not  see  him ;  but  he  came  to  where  I  ^\'as 
labouring  at  and  told  my  master  to  persuade  me  to 
come  and  vote  for  him. 

18.712.  Who  was  that?— Mr.  Wintle  and  Mr. 
Bennett  came,  and  Mr.  Abell  and  a  good  many  of  the 
yellow  party. 

18.713.  {Mr.  fVel/ord.)  Did  they  offer  you  any 
money  ? — No  ;  they  did  not  offer  me  any  money. 

18.714.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Henley  ?— No,  I  do  not ; 
he  was  at  our  house  as  I  heard  tell. 

18.715.  Did  he  ever  offer  you  any  money  ? — ^No  ; 
he  came  to  our  house  a  good  many  times,  but  he  did 
not  offer  me  any  money.  Mr.  Henley  did  not  know 
me. 


W.  ClMp9. 
Sa  Oct.  18S9. 


TuoxAS  GooPET  sworn  and  examined. 


T.Cooptf, 


18.716.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  live  at  Ghurcham  ? 
—Yes. 

18.717.  What  are  you  ?— A  labourer. 

18.718.  Are  you  a  freeman  of  Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

18.719.  How  far  is  Ghurcham  from  Gloucester  ? — 
I  do  not  know  ;  four  miles  or  four  miles  and  a  half, 
I  should  think.  It  is  five  miles  to  where  I  come 
from. 

,  18,720.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
—Mr.  Robert  Garden. 

18.721.  Mr.  who  ? — ^Mr.  Garden,  or  whatever  his 
name  is. 

18.722.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ?—£7. 

18.723.  Who  gave  you  the  money  ? — Mr.  John 
Ward. 

18.724.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— Mr. 
Robert  Garden. 

18.725.  How  much  did  you  receive  for  your  vote 
then  ?— £3. 

18.726.  Who  paid  you  ?— Mary  Coopey,  of  Cborob- 
am,  paid  me  the  money. 


18.727.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Is  that  your  sister  ?— My 
sister-in-law. 

18.728.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Not  the  old  woman  who 
was  here  just  now? — No  ;  a  daughter  of  her'n. 

18.729.  That  was  for  your  vote  for  Garden  in 
1857  ?— Yes  ;  3/. 

18.730.  And  you  received  11.  at  the  last  election 
in  1859  ?— Yes. 

18.731.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  politics 
of  Sir  Robert  Garden,  the  gentleman  for  whom  you 
voted?— No,  I  did  not  know  much  about  the  man 
more  than  seeing  him  in  the  street. 

18.732.  How  came  you  to  vote  for  him  if  you  did 
not  know  much  about  him  more  than  seeing  him  in 
the  street  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  ;  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  vote  for  him  as  for  anybody  else  that  I  did 
not  know  much  of. 

18.733.  You  do  not  know  anything  more  at  all 
about  what  his  principles  are,  do  you  ? — ^No ;  I 
know  nothing  about  his  principles  ;  he  is  a  blue  man. 
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R.Coopa/. 
SS  Oct  1859. 


18.734.  You  voted  for  him  because  he  was  blue? 
— ^Tes,  and  I  shall  again  if  he  puts  up. 

18.735.  Did  you  vote  before  the  election  of  1857  ? 
— No,  I  did  not. 

18.736.  1857  was  your  first  election  ? — Yes. 

18.737.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  anybody  offer  you  any 
money  on  the  other  side  ? — ^Yes. 

18.738.  Who  ?— Mr.  Samuel  Herbert. 

18.739.  At  what  election  was  that? — The  last 
election. 

18.740.  What  did  he  offer  you  ?— £3. 

18.741.  Was  that  to  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — 
Y4. 

18.742.  And  you  liked  7/.  on  the  other  side  better, 
did  you  ? — ^No;  I  could  have  had  10/.  on  the  other  side 
if  I  had  wanted  money,  but  I  wanted  no  man's  money. 

18.743.  Who  told  you  that  you  could  have  10/.? — 
A  man  down  in  the  street  (I  do  not  know  his  name) 
said  that  he  would  give  me  10/.  if  I  would  vote  for 


Monk  and  Price,  and  I  told  him  that  if  he  would  give 
me  10/.  more  I  would  not. 

18.744.  Do  you  know  who  that  man  was  ? — ^No. 

18.745.  What  business  is  he  in  ? — I  do  not  know. 

18.746.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  his  name  Stevens  ? 
I  do  not  know.  I  had  very  little  conversation  with 
him  ;  he  only  told  me  in  the  street 

18.747.  {Mr.  Welford.)  The  only  offer  made  to 
you  by  anybody  you  knew  was  made  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Herbert  ? — Yes. 

18.748.  And  he  offered  you  3/.  ?— Yes. 

18.749.  In  1857  you  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Garden, 
did  you  not  ? — I  did. 

18.750.  Had  you  any  offer  made  to  you  then  on 
the  other  side  ? — I  cannot  recollect  whether  any  body 
offered  me  anything  or  not  then,  not  the  yellow 
party. 

18.751.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  is  Mr.  Samuel 
Herbert  ? — ^A  lawyer  or  attorney,  or  what  you  call  it. 


B.  Coopeg. 


Richard  CkwPET  sworn  and  examined. 


18.752.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— 
At  Churcham. 

18.753.  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — Yes. 

18.754.  What  are  you  ? — ^A  labourer. 

18.755.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
—Mr.  Garden. 

18.756.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ? — £7. 

18.757.  Who  paid  it  to  you  ?— Mr.  John  Ward. 

18.758.  Were  you  offered  any  money  to  vote  for 
Price  and  Monk  ? — ^No,  I  was  not* 

18.759.  Did  you  vote  at  the  election  in  1857  ? — 
Yes,  I  did. 

18.760.  Who  did  you  vote  for  then  ?— Mr.  Garden. 

18.761.  How  much  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ? — 
Three  sovereigns. 

18.762.  Who  paid  you  those  three  sovereigns  ? — 
Mary  Aune  Goopey. 

18.763.  Is  she  here  ? — No,  she  is  not. 

18.764.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  she  tell  you  who  she 
got  it  from  ? — No,  she  did  not. 

18.765.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  In  1857  were  you  pro- 
mised beforehand  that  you  should  receive  three  sove- 
reigns for  your  vote  for  Garden  ? — No,  I  was  not 
promised  at  all. 


18.766.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Had  you  ever  voted 
before  these  two  last  elections  ? — ^Yes,  several  times. 

18.767.  Did  you  receive  any  money  before  ? — ^That 
is  a  question  I  shall  not  resolve.  I  have  answered 
that  gentleAian  {Mr.  Vaughan)  ;  I  have  done ;  that 
says  nothing  ;  that  gentleman  has  asked  me  two 
things,  and  I  have  told  him.   I  says  no  more. 

18.768.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  receive  any 
money  for  your  vote  at  any  election  previous  to 
1857  ? — ^I  received  three  sovereigns  in  1857. 

18.769.  I  am  asking  you  as  to  any  election  previous 
to  that  ? — That  is  a  very  good  answer. 

18.770.  Did  you  vote  at  any  previoua  election  ?— 
I  did. 

18.771.  Did  you  receive  any  money  at  any  {vevioos 
election  ? — Perhaps  I  might. 

18.772.  When  was  that  ?— I  forget. 

18.773.  Do  you  remember  who  it  was  that  you 
voted  for  when  you  received  any  money  ? — I  voted 
for  Mr.  Hope  once  or  twice. 

18.774.  And  did  you  receive  any  money  for  voting 
for  him  ? — I  did. 

18.775.  How  much  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

18.776.  But  you  did  receive  something? — Yes,  I 
did  have  something. 


S.Cooptf. 


Samuel  Coopet  sworn  and  examined. 


18,777. 
Churcham 

18,778. 

18,779. 
—For  Sir 

18,780. 
— jfc7. 

18,781, 

18,782. 

18,783. 
had  not. 

18,784. 
Price  and 

18,785. 


{Mr.   Vaughan.)  Are  you  a  labourer  at 

?— Yes. 

And  a  freeman  of  Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election? 

Robert  Garden. 

How  much  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? 

Who  paid  it  to  you  ? — Mr.  John  Ward. 
Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— No,  I  did  not. 
Had  you  no  vote  at  that  time  ? — No,  I 

Were  you  offered  any  money  to  vote  for 
Monk  at  the  last  election  ? — I  was  not. 
{Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  When  did  you  take  up 


your  freedom  ? — I  will  show  you  {producing  a  paper). 

18.786.  Is  that  since  the  election  of  1857  ?— Yes. 

18.787.  Did  you  pay  for  that  yourself  ?— Yes,  I 
did. 

18.788.  Did  you  receiv»»  any  money  for  taking  up 
your  freedom  from  any  one  dse  ? — Yes,  I  had  it 
given  me. 

Who  gave  you  any  money  for  it  ?— John 


18,789 
Browne. 

18,790, 
with  the 


Who   is  he? — He  had  something  to   do 
election;  in  fact,  I  know  nothing-  of  the 
man  more  than  seeing  him  at  the  time. 

18.791.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  much  did  he 
you  ? — Thirteen  shillings. 


give 


J.Lakt. 


John  Lake  sworn  and  examined. 


18.792.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ?— A  free- 
man. 

18.793.  Where  do  you  live  ?— At  Ashelworth. 

18.794.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election? 
— For  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

18.795.  How  much  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? 
— Mr.  Whithorn  put  down  10/.  on  the  table,  and  my 
wife  picked  it  up.  ' 

18.796.  Was  that  in  the  committee-room  in  West- 
gate  Street  ? — Yes. 

18.797.  You  were  by  when  she  picked  it  up,  were 
y»u  ?— Yes. 


18,798.  Had  you  been  offered  money  on  the  other 
side  ? — Yes. 


By  whom  ? — Mr.  Henley. 

How  much  ?— £10. 

Did   you  vote  at  the  election  of  1857  ? — 


18,799. 
18,800. 
18,801. 
Yes. 

18.802.  For  whom  did  you  vote  ?— For  Sir  Robert 
Garden. 

18.803.  How  much  did  you  receive  then  ? — £1. 

18.804.  From  whom  ?— From  Mr.  Whithorn. 

18.805.  Wliere  did  you  receive  it  ? — In  the  com- 
mittee room. 

■  1^806.  In  the  Westgate  Street  ?— Yes. 
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Samuel  Gabdneb  sworn  and  examined. 


18.807.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  lire  ?— At 
Sheepscomb. 

18.808.  What  are  you  ? — A  sawyer. 

18.809.  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — Yes. 

18.810.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  in 
1859  ?— For  Price  and  Monk. 

18.81 1.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  V — Fifty 
ahillings. 

18.812.  From  whom  ? — Thomas  Gardner. 

18.813.  What  Thomas  Gardner  is  that  ?— A  malt- 
ster of  Painswick. 

18.814.  Is  he  a  relation  of  yours  ? — Yes. 

18.815.  Whatrelation?— Third  cousin.  I  wish  to 
say  that  my  son  is  absent.  I  do  not  know  where  he 
is,  and  I  could  not  send  him  the  summons  that  was 
sent  for  him,  but  I  believe  there  was  5/.  paid  to  my 
daughter  by  Thomas  Qardner  to  be  divided  between 
the  two,  and  50«.  of  that  I  had. 

18.816.  (Mr.  Welford.)  You  know  that  your  son 
had  the  50«.  ? — Yes,  because  I  gave  it  him  myself. 

18.817.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  And  did  he  vote  also  for 
Price  and  Monk  ? — ^Yes. 

18.818.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— Yes. 

18.819.  For  whom?— For  Mr.  Garden. 


18.820.  How  much  did  you  receive  for  your  votd 
then  ? — Thirty  shillings. 

18.821.  From  whom  did   you  receive  it? — Mr. 
Samuel  Lovegrove. 

18.822.  What  Mr.  Lovegrove  is  that?— A  timber 
dealer. 

18.823.  Does  he  live  in  Gloucester  ? — ^No  ;  he  lives 
at  Churchdown. 

18.824.  Is  that  near  Gloucester  ? — ^About  five  miles 
from  Gloucester,  I  think. 

18.825.  Did  your  son  vote  at  the  election  in  1857  ? 
—No. 

18.826.  Had  he  any  vote  at  that  time  ?— No. 

18.827.  At  the  election  in  1859,  you  say  you  voted 
for  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes. 

18.828.  Were  you  offered  any  money  by  the  other 
side  ? — ^I  was  not  offered  any  money  on  either  side. 

18.829.  You  were  not  offered  any  money  on  the 
side  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  in  1859  ? — No. 

18.830.  {Mr  Welford.)  Where  did  Mr.  Lovegrove 
pay  you  this  money  ? — In  the  Fleece. 

18.831.  Was  that  after  yon  had  voted  or  before  ? — 
After,  I  believe  ;  I  believe  it  was  after. 


5.  Ganbur. 
sa  Oct.  USt. 


William  Bowles  sworn  and  examined. 


W.Bweltt. 


18.832.  {Mr.    Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — 
At  Westbury. 

18.833.  Are  you  a  freemap  ? — Yes. 

18,884.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Garden. 

18.835.  How  much  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? 
— Seven. 

18.836.  Seven  what  ?—jt7. 

18.837.  From  vrfiom_  did  you  get  the  money  ?— Of 
John  Ward. 

18.838.  Was  any  money  offered  to  you  on  the  other 
side  ? — No. 

18.839.  Did  you  vote  at  the  election  of  1857  ? — 
Yes. 


18,840, 
18,841, 
— £3. 
18,842. 
18,843, 


For  whom  ? — For  Garden. 

How  much  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? 


Who  paid  you  the  money  ? — John  Ward. 
Were  you  offered  any  money  on  the  other 
side  at  that  election  ? — No. 

18.844.  Do  you  always  vote  the  same  way  as  the- 
Coopeys  vote  ? — ^Yes. 

18.845.  Is  the  bargain  made  for  you  as  well  as  for 
them  ? — Yes. 

18.846.  Do  you  know  which  of  the  Coopeys  it  was 
that  voted  at  the  last  election  for  the  dead  John 
Coopey  ? — ^No,  I  do  not ;  I  did  not  know  that  any- 
body did. 


James  Nicholls  sworn  and  examined. 


J./VieMU. 


18.847.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— At 
Highnsm. 

18.848.  What  are  you  ?— A  tailor. 

18.849.  And  a  freeman  of  Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

18.850.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
—Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk. 

18.851.  How  much  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? 
— ^I  received  10/.  in  dischai^e  of  a  bill  standing  due. 

18.852.  In  discharge  of  a  bill  standing  due  to 
whom  ?  — Due  to  me  from  the  Liberal  party. 

18.853.  You  mean  to  say  there  was  an  outstanding 
account  ? — Yes. 

18.854.  Which  you  considered  due  to  you  by  the 
liberal  party  ? — Yes. 

18.855.  Had  it  been  outstanding  for  some  years  ? — 
Yes,  from  1847. 

18.856.  Would  you  have  voted  for  Price  and  Monk 
if  that  bill  had  not  been  discharged  ? — I  should  have 
voted  for  Mr.  Monk,  not  for  Mr.  Price. 

18.857.  You  would  not  have  voted  for  Mr.  Price 
if  that  bill  had  not  been  discharged  ? — No. 

18.858.  You  received  10/.  in  satisfaction  of  that 
bill  from  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  attorney,  did  you  not  ?— 
Yes. 

18.859.  It  was  a  claim  which  you  had  in  respect  of 
refreshments  supplied  by  you  when  you  were  a  pub- 
lican ? — Yes. 

18.860.  Had  you  been  offered  any  money  at  the 
last  election  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — No. 


Did  you  vote  at  the  election  of  1857  ? — ' 
you  vote  then  ? — ^ForMr. 
and   Sir  Robert 


18,861. 
Yes. 

18.862.  For  whom  did 
Berkeley  and  Mr.  Garden. 

18.863.  For  Admiral    Berkeley 
Garden  ? — Yes. 

18.864.  Did  you  receive  any  money  for  your  vote 
upon  that  occasion  ? — No,  nothing. 

18.865.  Had  any  money  been  offered  you  ? — ^No, 
none. 

18.866.  {Mr.  Welford.)  If  you  had  not  received ' 
this    10/.  in    1859,  should  you  have  voted  for  Sir 
Robert  Garden  ?— No,  I  should  not. 

18.867.  You  would  have  voted  a  plumper  for  Mr. 
Monk  ? — Yes,  for  Mr.  Monk; 

18.868.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  At  what  election  was 
this  account  run  up  that  was  left  unpaid  ? — It  watf  in 
1847. 

18.869.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Mr.  Price  was  not  a 
candidate  then,  was  he  ? — ^Yes,  but  there  was  no 
contest. 

18.870.  Then  did  yon  .consider  this  account  due 
from  Mr.  Price  ? — I  always  understood  so. 

18.871.  Who  gave  you  the  order? — ^Mr.  Robert 
Hudson,  who  is  dead. 

18.872.  He  gave  you  the  order  ? — Yes. 

18.873.  Was  it  a  bill  for  refreshments  supplied  to 
voters  ? — Yes. 
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J.Cocpeg. 
ii  Oot.  1859. 


Joseph  Coopet  sworn  and  esamin^. 


ClloSertt. 


S.Jlobertt, 


W.  WiOet. 


18.874.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— At 
Churcham. 

18.875.  What  are  you  ? — A  pig  dealer. 

18.876.  Are  you  a  freeman  of  Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

18.877.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
—Mr.  Robert  Garden. 

18.878.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ?— 
dl. 

18.879.  Who  paid  you  ?— John  Ward. 

18.880.  Did  he  pay  you  that  7/.  before  or  after  the 
election  ? — ^After. 

18^881.  Had  he  promised  you  before  ? — No,  he 
never  promised  me  anything. 

18,882.  But  he  had  canvassed  you  before  ? — ^Yes, 
but  he  never  promised  me  anything  till  after  I  had 
voted. 


18.883.  Did  he  tell  you  you  should  have  the  sams 
as  the  rest  had  ? — Yes. 

18.884.  Did  anybody  on  the  other  side  offer  yon 
anything? — No,  not  a  farthing. 

18.885.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  in 
1857?— Mr.  Garden. 

18.886.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  then  ? 

— £a 

18.887.  Who  paid  it  ?— John  Ward. 

18.888.  Had  you  any  offer  then  from  the  other 
side  ? — ^No. 

18.889.  Had  you  voted  before   1857?— Tes;  I 
voted  for  Mr.  Hope  once. 

18.890.  Did  you  receive  any  money  then  ? — No, 
nothing  at  alL 


Charles  Boberts  sworn  and  examined. 


18.891.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Are  you  a  freeman  of 
Gloucester  ? — ^Yes. 

18.892.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— No  one. 

18.893.  Were  you  canvassed  by  anybody  for  your 
vote  ? — Yes,  by  Mr.  Ward. 

18.894.  Did  Mr.  Ward  give  you   any  money  ? — 
Yes. 

18.895.  How  much  ?— jf5. 

18.896.  Was  that  to  vote?— Yes. 

18.897.  {Mr.  Welford.)  To  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — Yes. 

18.898.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  And  you  did  not  vote  ? 
— ^No. 

18.899.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— Yes. 

1 8.900.  Did  you  get  anything  for  your  vote  then  ? 
—No. 

18.901.  Who  did  you  vote  for  then  ? — Mr.  Garden. 

18.902.  {Mr,  Vaughan.)    How  was  it  that  you 


came  not  to  vote  at  the  last  election  ?— Mr.  Ward 
said  it  was  no  odds  whether  I  voted  or  not ;  it  was 
too  late. 

18.903.  Did  you  get  anything  from  the  other  side  ? 
^Yes. 

18.904.  How  much  ?— 10/. 

18.905.  Who  did  you  get  it  from  ?— Mr.  Wilkes. 

18.906.  The    attorney  ?— No,   it  was  from    Mr. 
W^illiam  Wilkes. 

18.907.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Have  you  been  a  freeman 
of  Gloucester  for  many  years  ? — Yes. 

18.908.  Had  you  ever  voted  before  these  two  last 
occasions  ? — ^Yes. 

18.909.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  money  for  your 
vote  before  ? — No. 

18.910.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  did  you  get  the  4/. 
for  from  Mr.  Wilkes  ? — To  vote  for  Mr.  Monk . 

18.911.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Why  did  you  not  vote  for 
him  ? — I  did  not  vote  for  e'er  a  one. 


Samuel  Roberts  sworn  and  examined. 


18.912.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  Uve  ?— At 
Norton. 

18.913.  What  are  you  ?— A  labourer. 

18.914.  Are  you  a  freeman  of  Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

18.915.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
—Mr.  Garden. 

18.916.  And  what  did  you  receive  for  vour  vote  ? 
— j£5. 

18.917.  From    whom    did    you  receive  it  ? — ^Mr. 
Ward. 

18.918.  Had  you  any  offer  made  to  you  on   the 
other  side  ? — Yes. 

18.919.  What  were  you  offered  ?— £20  for  me  and 
my  two  brothers. 

18.920.  Who  offered  you   that  ?— A  man  of  the 
name  of  Charles  Byatt. 

18.921.  Where  does  he  live  ?— I  do  not  know. 

18.922.  What  is  he  ? — He  is  a  labouring  man.    He 
did  not  say  who  his  employer  was. 

18.923.  He  was  not  to  give  you  the  money  himself 


I  suppose  ? — ^No,  he  said  that  his  master  would  give 
it  to  me.     I  do  not  know  who  his  master  is. 

18.924.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  does  the  man  him- 
self live  ? — I  do  not  know. 

18.925.  I  mean  where  does  the  man  live  who 
offered  you  the  money  ? — ^Ile  lives  in  Gloucester 
somewhere. 

18.926.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  do  not  know  where 
Charles  Byatt  lives  ? — No. 

18.927.  Is  he  a  labourer  ? — ^Yes,  a  labourer. 

18.928.  What  sort  of  a  labourer  ? — He  goes  about 
the  town. 

Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ? — Garden. 
What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  then  ? 


18,929. 
18,930. 
— £2. 
18,931. 
18,932. 
18,933. 


Who  paid  you  ? — Mr.  Maysey  the  barber. 

Did  you  ever  vote  before  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  received  money  before  for  your 
vote  ? — 15«.  I  had  given  me  once  before. 

18,934.  Who  was  that  given  you  to  vote  for  ?— I 
believe  it  was  to  vote  for  Mr.  Hope. 


William  Wilkes  sworn  and  examined. 


18.935.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  What  are  you  ?— A  cord- 
wainer. 

18.936.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1859  ?— Sir  Robert 
Garden  and  Mr.  Monk. 

18.937.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ?— .£2. 

18.938.  Who  did  yon  get  it  from  ?— Mr.  Wilkes  the 
attorney ;  he  had  promised  before  he  gave  me  the 
money  ;  I  did  not  require  anything  for  mv  vote. 

18.939.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Had  you  promised  Garden 
and  Monk  too  ? — Yes. 

18.940.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  get  any  money 
from  anybody  else  ? — ^No. 

18.941.  Did  you  not  give  Charles  Roberts  4/.  ?— 
Yes,  that  money  I  received  from  Mr.  Wilkes. 


18.942.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— Yes. 

18.943.  Who  did  you  vote  for  ?— For  Sir  Robert 
Garden. 

18.944.  Did  you  get  anything  for  your  vote  then  ? 
— No. 

18.945.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Were  you  examined  in 
London  ? — Yes. 

18.946.  Was  that  in  1857  ?— Yes. 

18.947.  Did  you  give  evidence  on  that  occasion 
with  respect  to  monpy  having  been  offered  to  you  ? — 
That  was  the  business  I  was  there  upon ;  I  was 
accused  of  receiving  money. 

18.948.  Who  was  it  that  accused  you  of  receiving 
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monej  ?    Who  said  you  had  received  money  ? — ^A 
man  of  the  name  of  Pitt. 

18.949.  A  carpenter  ?— Yes. 

18.950.  Did  Pitt  eay  you  had  received  5/.  ?— Tes, 
he  did  say  so  ;  it  was  wrong. 

18.951.  From  whom  did  he  say  you  had  received 
it  ? — From  Jabez  Franklin. 

18.952.  Did  you  receive  any  money  upon  that 
occasion  ? — I  did  not. 

18.953.  At  the  election  of  1857  ?— I  did  not. 

18.954.  Do  you  undertake  to  swear  that  ? — ^Yes. 

18.955.  Do  you  know  the  passage  of  the  yard 
behind  the  house  at  Hatton's  ? — Yes. 

18.956.  Were  you  in  that  yard  any  portion  of  the 
day  of  the  polling  in  1857  ? — Yes,  I  was  ;  I  was  in 
that  house  for  two  or  three  hours. 

18.957.  I  am  speaking  about  the  yard  ;  were  yon 
in  the  yard  ? — Yes. 

18.958.  At  what  time  were  you  in  the  yard  ? — I 
thinic  it  was  about  one  o'clock,  as  near  as  I  can  tell. 

18.959.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  yard  ?— • 
Not  half  a  minute. 

18.960.  Did  yon  go  into  the  yand  by  yourself,  or 
were  you  in  company  with  any  other  person  ? — 
Franklin  followed  me  in. 

18.961.  He  followed  you  into  the  yard  ? — Yes. 

18.962.  And  you  remained  in  the  yard  about  half 
a  minute  ? — ^Not  half  a  minute. 

18.963.  But  you  were  there  about  half  a  minute  ? 
—No,  I  was  not  there  a  quarter  of  a  minute. 

18.964.  Did  Franklin  go  back  with  you  into  the 
house  from  the  yard  ? — Yes. 

18.965.  What  did  you  go  into  the  yard  for  ?— To 
show  him  the  water-closet,  and  this  Pitt  was  in  there 
and  I  tnmed  back. 

18.966.  Pitt  was  in  the  water-closet  in  the  yard  ? 
—Yes. 

18.967.  And  you  went  into  the  yard  because  yon 
were  asked  by  Franklin  to  show  him  the  water- 
closet  ?— Yes. 

18.968.  And  when  yon  found  that  Pitt  was  there 
you  turned  back  and  went  into  the  house  ? — Yes. 

18.969.  Were  you  quite  sober  on  that  occasion  ?— • 
I  was. 

18.970.  How  long  did  yon  stay  in  the  house  after 
you  came  back  from  the  yard  ? — I  cannot  exactly 
say. 

18.971.  How  long  do  you  think  ?— I  might  stop 
there  half  an  hour  or  an  hour. 

18.972.  Not  longer  than  that  ?— No,  I  think  not. 

18.973.  You  went  into  the  yard  about  one  o'clock, 
and  remained  in  the  house  till  about  two  ;  is  that  so  ? 
—Yes,  I  cannot  say  within  a  few  minutes. 

18.974.  That  was  the  house  of  Hatton,  the  eating- 
house  keeper,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

18.975.  Will  you  undertake  to  swear  that  you  did 
not  remain  in  the  house  after  two  o'clock  that  day  ? 
— I  might  have  gone  in  but  not  to  stop  there. 

18.976.  Did  you  leave  the  house  about  two  o'clock  ? 
—Yes. 

18.977.  Did  you  return  to  the  house  after  that  ?-> 
I  might  have  gone  there. 

18.978.  Did  you,  or  not,  as  far  as  your  memory 
goes  ? — I  think  I  did  not  if  I  was  to  speak  the  truth  ; 
I  am  not  exactly  certain.  , 

18.979.  As  far  as  you  know  you  did  not  go  back 
to  the  house  ? — ^I  think  I  did  not. 

18.980.  Was  your  wife  at  the  house  tiiat  day  ? — 
Yes,  she  was  to  meet  me  there. 

18.981.  Did  she  meet  you  there  ? — She  did. 


18.982.  At  what  time  ?— ^t  one  o'clock  she  was 
to  meet  me  there. 

18.983.  Did  she  meet  you  there  at  one  o'clock  ?— 
Nearly. 

18.984.  Was  it  before  or  after  one  o'clock  ? — ^I 
cannot  exactly  say. 

18.985.  Was  it  after  you  came  back  to  the  house 
from  the  yard  that  she  came  in  ? — ^Ycs. 

18.986.  And  did  she  go  away  with  you  when  you 
went  out  at  two  o'clock  ? — Yes. 

18.987.  Do  you  remember  saying  anything  about 
dressing  your  pony  up  with  ribbons  ? — ^I  did  not  say 
so,  but  there  was  a  man  in  compaoy  did  say  so. 

18.988.  But  you  did  not  say  it  yourself  ?— I  did 
not. 

18.989.  That  you  are  quite  certain  about  ? — Yes. 

18.990.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  when  yon  and 
Franklin  came  into  the  yard  nothing  was  said  by 
Franklin  to  you  or  by  you  to  Franklin? — ^No,  not 
concerning  money  affairs. 

18.991.  Was  anything  said  except  pointing  out  the 
water-closet  ? — No,  there  was  not. 

18.992.  Do  you  remember  Franklin  saying  to  you 
"  Here  is  no  one  up  aloft "  ? — I  never  heard  such  a 
word. 

18.993.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  that  ? — 
No,  there  can  be  no  mistake  whatever  about  it. 

18.994.  That  you  swear  ?— Yes. 

18.995.  And  you  positively  swear  that  you  received 
no  money  upon  that  occasion  ? — I  did  not. 

18.996.  Was  your  brother  at  Hatton's  that  day  ? 
You  have  a  brother,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

18.997.  Was  he  there  r — He  had  been  there,  but 
he  was  not  there  at  that  time. 

18.998.  Was  he  there  between  one  and  two  o'clock  ? 
—No,  I  think  not. 

18.999.  And  you  did  not  see  him  in  the  house  after 
you  had  been  into  the.  yard  with  Franklin  ? — ^No,  not 
after  that. 

19.000.  Did  you  go  into  the  cellar  at  all  that  day  ? 
—No. 

19.001.  Were  there  many  persons  in  the  house  ?— 
People  were  passing  backwards  and  forwards  ;  some- 
times there  were  several  and  sometimes  only  a  few. 

19.002.  You  saw  Mrs.  Hatton  in  the  eating-house  ? 
—Yes. 

19.003.  You  know  her  very  well  do  you  not  ? — 
Yes. 

19.004.  Did  you  see  her  daughter  there  ? — ^Yes. 

19.005.  And  her  husband  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
saw  him  at  all. 

19.006.  However,  you  saw  her  and  her  daughter  ? 
—Yes. 

19.007.  {Mr.  Fitsfferald.)  How  long  have  you  been 
a  voter  for  Gloucester  ? — Twenty-five  years. 

19.008.  Have  you  always  belonged  to  the  same 
party  ? — Yes. 

19.009.  Which  party  is  that  ?— The  Tory  party— 
the  Conservatives. 

19.010.  And  have  you  always  voted  for  the  Con- 
servative candidate  ? — Yes,  I  voted  for  Mr.  John 
Phillpotts  once. 

19.011.  Did  you  receive  any  money  for  your  vote 
then  ? — No  ;  there  was  a  tyranny  held  over  me  then 
which  caused  me  to  do  it. 

19.012.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  money  for  your 
vote  before  1857  ?— No. 

19.013.  (Mr.  Welford.)  You  divided  your  vote 
last  time,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 


W.WOkM. 

2a  Oct  18S9, 


19.014.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— At 
Apperley. 

19.015.  What  are  you  ? — ^A  dealer. 

19.016.  And  are  you  a  freeman  ? — Yes. 

19.017.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— ^Price  and  Monk. 

19.018.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  yote  ?— 
Nothing,  my  wife  received  it. 


Sahdel  Skillern  sworn  and  examined. 

19.019.  How  much  did  your  wife  receive? — £9. 

19.020.  Were  you  present  when  the  money  was 


S.  SiiOem 


paid  to  her  ? — ^No. 

19.021.  Was  it  given  to  her  for  your  vote  ? — ^I 
suppose  so. 

19.022.  {Mr.   Vauffhan.)   Did  she  keep  all  the 
lAoney  ? — ^I  never  saw  the  money. 

31 
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S.  SkiUem.         19,023.  {Jifr.  fVelford.)  Who  did  jwC  vote  for  at 

the  election  in  1857  ? — Garden,  I  think. 

42  Oct  1858.        19,024.  What  did  you  receive  for  yonr  vote  then  ? 

— — ^—  — ^A  sovereign. 


i9,025.  Who  paid  it  to  you  ?— Mr.  Castree. 

19.026.  He  paid  you  that  himself;  did  he  ?— Ye& 

19.027.  {Mr.    Vaughan.)    Wjis  that  young  Mr. 
Castree  ? — Mr.  Charles  Castree. 


E.  SkUknt. 


Esther  Skillern  sworn  and  examined. 


19.028.  {Mr.  fVelford.)  Aie  you  tlie  wife  of  the 
last  witness,  Samuel  Skilleru  ? — ■Yes. 

19.029.  Did  yon  receive  any  money  for  his  vote  at 
the  U^t  election  ? — ^Yea. 

19.030.  How  much  ?— .£8. 

19,0ai.  Who  paid  it  to  you  ? — Mx.  Hanley. 
19,032.  That  was  to  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  V— 
Yes. 

19,083.  Did  you  give  it  to  your  husband  ? — No. 

19.034.  You  kept  it  yourself  ?-i-Ye8. 

19.035.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  But  he  knew  all   about 
it,  did  he  not  ? — Yes,  he  knew  about  it. 


19.036.  (Mr.  Welford.)  You  told  him  what  you 
were  to  receive,  I  suppose,  before  you  received  it  ? — 
No  ;  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  to  receive  till  I  did 
receive  it. 

19.037.  {Mr   Vaughan.)   But  you  told  him  you 

had  received  8/.  for  his  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? 

Yes, 

19,038._  You  had  received  money  at  former  elec- 
tions, had  you  not  ? — No. 

19.039.  This  was  the  first  time  you  were  paid,  waa 
it  ?— Yes. 

1 9.040.  But  it  was  not  the  first  time  your  husband 
had  received  money  for  his  vote  ? — ^No. 


O.  Hants. 


Owen  Harris  sworn  and  examined! 


19.041.  {Mr,  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
Hampden  Place. 

19.042.  Are  you  a  freeman? — No. 

19.043.  A  householder  ?— Yes. 

19.044.  What  is  your  business  ? — ^A  shopman. 

19.045.  Who  are  yon  shopman  to  ? — ^Mr.  Getta. 

19.046.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Price  and  Monk. 

19.047.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — ^£6 ; 
it  was  under  peculiar  circumstances,  which  I  will 
state  to  you  if  you  will  allow  me. 

19.048.  Who  paid  you  that  6/.  ?— Mr.  Moss. 

19.049.  Mr.  Moss  the  builder?— Yes. 

19.050.  What  do  you  say  about  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  paid  ? — About  three 
weeks  before  the  election  Mi*.  Maysey  met  me  in  the 
street  and  asked  me  how  I  was  going  to  vote.  I  said, 
"  If  I  vote  at  all,  I  shall  vote  one  and  pne,"  and  he 
took  my  word  for  so  doing,  and  he  did  not  ask  me 
anything  more  about  election  matters.  About  a  fort- 
night before  the  election  Mr.  Moss  called  at  my  honse 
several  times,  and  not  being  able  to  see  me,  he  met 
me  one  day  near  my  own  hpuse  as  I  was  going  to 
dinner,  and  asked  me  concerning  my  vote.  I  told 
him  I  did  not  intend  to  vote  either  way,  but  that  if  I 
did  I  should  not  vote  for  Price  and  Monk.  He  asked 
my  reasons.  I  then  told  him  I  had  discharged  a 
liability  as  a  surety  for  a  tory  friend,  and  that  I 
should  lose  the  amount,  perhaps,  did  I  not  vote  with 
him  ;  that  is,  that  I  should  not  at  the  time  have  the 
amount  due  to  pay.  -  I  had  discharged  that  liability. 
I  had  known  Moss  for  many  years, — 15  or  20  years,  I 
suppose, — and  he  asked  me  the  amount.  I  said,  "'It  is 
«  a  great  amount  ;  more  than  it  is  necessary  to  talk 
"  about.''  I  explained  it  in  that  way  ;  that  it  was 
impossible  to  settle  matters  with  him.  He.  said,  "  Oh  ! 
"  it  is  all  nonsense,"  and  he  said  he  would  see  what 
he  could  do  for  me.  I  said,  the  amount  is  upwards 
of  10/.  ?  He  said,  «  Well,  if  I  fras  to  give  you  that 
"  money,  would  that  do  as  well  ;  would  it  make  you 
"  free  of  any  other  party  ?"  I  said,  "  I  do  not  know 
"  about  that."  Some  two  or  three  days  afterwards 
I  received  a  printed  circular  requesting  me  particu- 


larly to  attend  the  committee  meeting  of  the  district 
for  the  east  ward.    I  attended  that  meeting. 

19.051.  What  committee  was  that,  the  blue  or  yel- 
low committee  ? — ^The  yellow  committee. 

19.052.  And  you  received  the  6/.  for  your  vote  ? — 
I  did. 

19.053.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— No  ;  but  I  believe 
Mr.  Moss  has  not  given  correct  evidence ;  that  is 
why  I  have  given  you  that  statement.    , 

19.054.  Has  he  not  given  a  correct  statement  as  to 
the  anount  he  paid,  you  ? — Y,e&  ;  but  he  promised  me 
more,  and  did  not  keep  his  word.  He  promised  me 
10/.,  but  the  night  before  the  eleotion  he  said  he  had 
got  plenty  without  me,  and  gave  roe  5/.  On  the 
polling  morning  I  told  him  I  should  not  vote,  and 
then  he  raised  it  to  61.  He  showed  me  a  book  with 
several  names  in  it,  and  said  that  that  was  the  highest 
sum  he.was  giving  tofmy  of  them. 

19.055.  Did  he  show  you  a  book  of  all  those  persona 
he  was  going  to  bribe  ■? — Yes,  from  21.  up  to  6/.,  and 
he  told  me  that  that  waa  as  high  as  any  he  had  in  his 
book. 

19.056.  Who  were  the  membOTS  of  that  committee 
that  you  speak  of? — A  numbw  of  them  consisted  of 
the  Reform  Glnb,  but  many  did  not. 

19,067.  Can  you  mention  any  of  their  names  ? — ^I 
think  Mr.  Moss  cmi  give  you  the  names. 

19.058.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  that  at  Hutton's  ? — 
No. 

19.059.  Where  was  it? — Mr.  Moss  did  not  confine 
himself  to  any  one  committee  alone. 

19.060.  Where  was  the  committee? — In  Barton 
Street. 

19.061.  At  whose  house? — ^Lovesey's.  I  was  led 
throughout  to  believe  that  I  should  have  10/.  till  the 
night  before  the  election. 

19.062.  And  you  only  got  6/.  ?— Yes. 

19.063.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Do  you  know  the  amounts 
that  any  of  the  people  were  to  receive  ? — No,  I  do 
not  know  the  names. 

19.064.  But  the  amounts  they  were  to  receive 
varied  from  21.  to  6/.  ?— From  21.  to  6/. 


j^  Yieh,  John  Vick  sworn  and  examined. 

19.065.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Are  you  a  ii-eeman  of  this  19,068.  Did  you  receive  anything  for  your  vote  ?— 
city  ? — I  am.  No. 

19.066.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes.  19,069.  Is  there  another  John  Vick  ? — Yes  ;  he  is 

19.067.  For  whom  did  you  vote.?— For  Mr.  Price  in  court, 
and  Monk. 
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John  Vick  sworn  and  examined. 


J.  Vick. 


19.070.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
Westgate  Street. 

19.071.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— ^Mr.  Price  and  Monk. 

19.072.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  Vote? — 
£5. 


19.073.  Who    froit  ? — ^Benjamin    Townsend,   the    22  Oct  1859. 
cabinet  maker.  

19.074.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— No  ;  I  had  never 
before  vote'd  in  my  life. 

19.075.  Were  yon  offered  anything  on   the  other 
side  ? — No. 


Edward  Coopby  sworn  and  examined. 


E.  Coopt!). 


19.076.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— At 
Longford. 

19.077.  Are  you  a  ireeman  of  Gloucester  ? — ^Yes. 

19.078.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
—Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk. 

19.079.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ?— £8. 

19.080.  Who  paid  you  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  it  was 
not  paid  to  me,  it  was  paid  to  my  daughter. 

19.081.  Did  she  teU  you  she  had  received  it  ? — 
Yes. 

19.082.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  be- 
fore in  1857  ? — I  was  a  blue  then,  let  it  be  who  it 
would. 

19.083.  You  voted  for  the  blue  side  then  ?— Yes. 

19.084.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  then  ? 
—£Z. 

19.085.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  From  whom  did  you  re- 
ceive it  ? — It  was  paid  the  same  as  the  other  was. 

19.086.  To  your  daughter  ?— Yes. 


19.087.  Did  she  tell  you  who  had  paid  it  to  her  ? 
-:-No. 

19.088.  Did  she  tell  you  who  had  paid  the  8/. 
to  her  ? — One  of  Mr.  Price's  men  I  think  ;  James 
Williams. 

19.089.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  paid  your  daughter 
the  3/.  at  the  election  before  the  last  ? — ^That  I  do 
not  know. 

19.090.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Your  daughter  told  you 
that  James  Williams  had  paid  her  the  8/. — Yes. 

19.091.  What  is  your  daughter's  name  ? — Eliza 
Venn. 

19.092.  Where  does  she  live  ?— At  Longford. 

19.093.  Is  she  in  Gloucester  to-day  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

19.094.  Did  she  come  into  Gloucester  with  you  ? — 
No,  she  did  not. 

19.095.  Is  she  in  Gloucester  to-day? — ^I  cannot 
say. 


Isaac  Babkeb  sworn  and  examined. 


J.  Barker, 


'19^096.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Are  you  a  freeman   of 
Gloucester? — Yes. 

19.097.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

19.098.  For  whom  did  you  vote  ?— .For  Sir  Robert 
Garden. 

19.099.  Did  you  receive  any  money  ? — Yes. 

19.100.  How  much  did  you  receive  ? — .€5. 


19.101.  Who  from  ?— Mr.  Ward. 

19.102.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— Yes. 

19.103.  What  did  you  get  then?— £2. 

19.104.  From  whom  did  you  get  it  ?— Mr.  Maysey 
I  believe  it  was. 

19.105.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)    Was  that  to    vote    for 
Garden  ? — Yes. 


JoHH  Perris  sworn  and  examined. 


J.Ptrrii. 


19.106.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — Sir  Robert  Garden. 

19.107.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
£10. 

19.108.  Who  pMd  you  ?— Mr.  Whithorn. 

19.109.  Where  did  he  pay  you  ?->Down   in  my 
forge. 


19.110.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  in 
1867  ?-rFrom  21.  to  3/.,  but  I  will  not  be  positive 
which. 

19.111.  Was  that  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? 
—Yes. 

19,112. 
19,113. 


Who  paid  you  ? — ^The  same  gentleman. 
Mr.  Whithorn  ?— Mr.  Whithorn. 


19,114. 
bonrer. 
19,115. 
19,116. 
19,117 


{Mr. 


Thomas  Sidth  sworn  and  examined. 
Vaughan.)   What  are  you  ? — ^A  la- 


Are  you  a  freeman  ? — ^Yes. 
Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ?— >Ye8. 
For  whom  ? — For  Sir  Robert  Garden. 
19,118.  How  much  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? 
—£5. 


19.119.  Frdb  whom  ?— Mr.  Obadiah  Glutterbuck. 

19.120.  Did  you  vote  at  the  election  in  1857  ?— Yes. 

19.121.  For  whom  ? — ^Price  and  Berkeley. 

19.122.  What  did  you  receive  then  for  your  vote  ? 
— ^Nothing. 

19.123.  Were  you   offered  any  money  on  either 
side  at  the  last  election  ?^— No. 


T.SmiA. 


19.124.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  are  you  ?— A  butcher. 

19.125.  Are  you' a  freeman  ?— Yes. 

19.126.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Sir  Robert  Garden. 

19.127.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ?— 

i;io. 

19.128.  From  whom  ? — From  my  wife. 

19.129.  Who  did  she  receive  it  from  ? — ^Mr.  Maysey. 

19.130.  Did  you  see  him  pay  it  her  ? — No. 


Gii£s  Tatlor  sworn  and  examined. 

Did  she  tell  you  she  had  received  it  ?■ 


G.  Tanlor. 


19,131. 
Yes. 

19.132.  Before  you  voted  ?— Yes. 

19.133.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  in 
1857  ?— Sir  Robert  Garden. 

19.134.  What  did  you  receive  then  ? — i;2. 

19.135.  Who  paid  you  then  ?— Mr.  Glutterbuck. 

19.136.  Mr.   Obadiah    Glutterbuck  ?  —  Yes,    Mr. 
Obadiah  Glutterbuck. 


W1LT.IAU  WnxiAMS  sworn  and  examined. 


If.  WiOianu. 


19,187.  (ifr.^e/^orrf.)  What  are  you  ?— A  cabinet 
maker. 

19.138.  Where  do  you  live  ? — In  Hare  Lane. 

19.139.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
—Sir  Robert  Garden. 

19.140.  How  much  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? 
— .fS. 


19.141.  From  whom  did  you  get  that  ? — I  received 
it  from  Mr.  Smart,  the  landlord  of  the  Swan  and 
Falcon. 

19.142.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— Yes. 

19.143.  What  did  you  get  then  ?— Nothing  at  all. 

19.144.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857?— Sir 
Robert  Garden. 

31  2 
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Fbbderick  Winoate  sworn  and  examined. 


•H.  WingaU. 


19.145.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  are  you  ?— A  ehoe- 
maker.  . 

19.146.  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — Yes. 

19.147.  Wbo  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Mr.  Monk  and  Sir  Bobert  Garden. 

19.148.  Did  you  receive  any  money  for  your  vote  ? 
— Xes. 

19,149?  How  much  ?— .£10. 

19.150.  From  whom  ?— Mr.  Whithorn. 

19.151.  That  was  for  your  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — Yes. 

19.152.  How  much  did  you  receive  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Monk  ? — £G  from  Mr.  Harry  Jacobs. ' 

19.153.  What  did  you  receive  at  the  election  before 
in  1857  ?— Nothing. 


19.154.  What    did  you  receive    at  the  election 
before  ? — I  had  not  a  vote. 

19.155.  Did  you  receive  anything  besides  for  being 
a  messenger  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  was  1/.  6». 

19.156.  As  a  messenger  on  which  committee  ?  — 
On  the  yellow  committee. 

19.157.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  6/.  from  Harry 
Jacobs  ? — Yes. 

19.158.  Who  paid  you  that  money  ? — Mr.  Thomas 
Monk. 

19.159.  Did  you  receive  anything  for  being  a  mes- 
senger at  the  other  committee  room  ? — No. 

19.160.  You  received  altogether  17/.  6«.  ? — Yes. 

19.161.  Were  you  in  London  ?— No. 

19.162.  You  were  not  examined  ? — ^No. 


Hensy  Winqate  sworn  and  examined. 


19.163.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Are  you  a  freeman  of 
Gloucester  ?— Yes. 

19.164.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Price  and  Monk. 

19.165.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
Nothing  at  all. 

19,1^.  Did  not  Mr.  Harry  Jacobs  give*  you  any 
money  ? — No. 

19.167.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  Ije  gave 
you  no  money  ? — Yes  I  am,  on  my  oatli.  ' 

19.168.  Did  he  not  give  you  6/. — No. 

19.169.  Did  he  give  it  to  your  wife? — I  have  no 
wife.  I  am  accused  of  having  had  6/.,  but  I  never 
had  a  fraction. 

19.170.  {Mr.  Yaughan.)  Were  you  a  messenger  ? 
^I  was,  and  worked  for  what  I  had. 

1 9. 1 7 1 .  What  did  you  receive  for  being  messenger  ? 
—I  had  3».  Qd.  a  day. 

19.172.  How  much  did  you  receive  altogether  in  a 
lump  ? — It  was  a  guinea  a  week  I  had. 

19.173.  How  much  money  did  you  receive  al- 
together ? — I  cannot  say  exactly  how  much  it  was 
now. 

19.174.  You  can  say ;  recollect  yourself.  How 
much  money  did  you  receive  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  last  election  ? — ^What  I  had  this  last  election 
was  two  sovereigns  ;  that  is  all  I  had  as  for  as  I  can 
recollect. 

19.175.  From  whom  did  you  receive  the  two 
sovereigns  ? — From  the  parties  at  the  committee. 

19.176.  Who  were  they  ;  who  paid  you  the  money? 
'—Brewer  Monk. 

19.177.  Was  that  money  given  to  you  in  conse- 
quence of  your  being  a  messenger  ? — Yes,  only  for 
being  a  messenger,  nothing  else. 

19.178.  Are  you  sure  you  received  no  other  money 
besides  those  two  sovereigns  for  your  vote  for  Price 
and  Monk  ? — ^I  received  nothing  more  than  those  two 
sovereigns  for  being  on  the  committee  :  I  am  on  my 
oath.     I  never  received  any  money  for  my  vote. 


19.179.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  the  other 
side  ? — I  was  oflFered  it. 

19.180.  By  whom  ? — Mr.  Maysey.  I  met  him 
when  I  was  coming  up  Westgate  Street,  and  when 
he  asked  me  for  my  vote,  he  said,  "  If  you  will  keep 
"  it  open  I  will  make  it  all  right  with  you." 

19.181.  He  did  not  offer  you  any  sum  of  money  ? — 
No,  merely  that.  On  the  night  before  the  polling  there 
was  a  conservative  party  there,  and  a  person  that 
was  working  for  the  con«ervii(ive  party  came  to  a 
place  where  I  was  and  said  that  some  one  wanted  to 
see  me,  and  I  came  out,  and  there  was  a  person  named 
James  Craddock,  and  Robert  Blake,  and  I  went  along 
with  them  till  I  came  to  Alvin  Street,  and  they  said 
"  Will  you  come  to  have  some  beer  ? "  So  I  went 
along  with  them  and  had  a  pint  of  beer  up  at  the 
King's  Arms  in  Tewkesbury  Street,  and  there 
was  a  person  of  the  name  of  George  Latch  says  to 
me,  "  Gome  up  to  Obadiah  Glutterbuck  ; "  I  said, 
"  No,  I  refrain  from  the  place  ;  they  do  not  belong 
"  to  my  party  ;"  and  I  ran  away,  and  they  came  after 
me,  and  wanted  to  take  me  to  Glutterbuck's,  but  I 
refusied  to  go. 

19.182.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

19.183.  For  whom  did  you  vote  ? — For  Sir  Maurice 
Berkeley  and  Price. 

19.184.  Did  you  receive  any  money  then  ? — I 
received  nothing. 

19.185.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Is  Frederick  Wingate  of 
Gross  Keys  Lane  your  brother  ?— No,  he  is  a  first 
cousin. 

19.186.  Did  he  canvass  you  for  your  vote  at  all  ? — 
No. 

19.187.  Did  he  give  you  any  money? — No,  no 
money  whatever. 

19.188.  Did  anybody  promise  you  anything  ? — No  ; 
Mr.  Maysey  asked  me  whether  I  had  promised  any 
party,  but  I  had  no  promise  of  any  sort  then. 

19.189.  Do  you  know  Thomas  Knight  of  Oxford 
Street  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  exactly  know  that  I  do. 


H.  B.  Wingate. 


Henhy  Brooks  Wingate  sworn  and  examined. 


19.190.  {Mr.   Welford.)  Are  you  a  freeman?— 
Yes. 

19.191.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Garden  and  Price. 

19.192.  Wliat  did  your  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
Ihad^/. 

19.193.  From  whom  ? — ^Mr.  Jacobs. 

19.194.  Mr.  Harry  Jacobs?— Yes.. 

19.195.  That  was  to  vote  for  Mr.  Price  ?— Yes. 

19.196.  What  did  you  receive  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ?— £10. 


19.197.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  From  whom  did  you  re- 
ceive that  10/.  ? — From  Mr.  Whithorn. 

19.198.  {Mr.  fVelford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  election  in  1857  ? — Mr.  Price  and  Berkeley. 

19.199.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  then  ? 
— ^Nothing. 

19.200.  {Mr.   Vaughan.)   Were  you  employed  as 
messenger  in  1859  ? — No. 

16.201.  £16  was  all  you  got  at  the  last  election  ? — 
Yes. 


H.Wood. 


Henrt  Wood  sworn  and  examined. 


"  19,202.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Do  yon  live  in  the  hos- 
pital |k — ^Yes. 

19.203.  Is  that  St.  Margaret's  Hospital  ?— Yes. 

19.204.  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — ^Yes. 


19.205.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Price  and  Monk. 

19.206.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — £5. 

19.207.  Who  paid  you  ?— My  pon. 
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19.208.  What  is  his  christian  name  ? — Richard. 

19.209.  Who  did  you  vote  for  the  election  before 
the  last  ? — Garden. 

19.210.  What  did  you  receive  then  ?— £2  10». 

19.211.  Who  paid  you  ? — ^A  man  named  Evans,  I 
believe. 

19.212.  (Mr.  Vavghan.)  Thomas 'Evans  ?— John, 
I  l)elieve. 


19.213.  (^Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  receive  the  money 
from  your  son  or  from  Evans  in  1857  ? — Evans. 

19.214.  Where  does  Evans  live  ?— He  lives  in  Hare 
Lane. 

19.215.  What  is  he  ?— A  tailor. 

19.216.  John  Horatio  Evans  ?— Yes. 


H.  Wood. 

22  Oct.  1859. 


Richard  Wood  sworn  and  examined. 


R.Wood. 


19.217.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  that  your  father  who 
has  just  gone  down  ? — Yes. 

19.218.  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — Yes. 

19.219.  What  are  you  by  trade  ? — A  whitesmith. 

19.220.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

19.221.  For  whom  did  you  vote  ? — For  Price  and 

19.222.  How  much  did  you  receive  ? — £5.     I  did 
not  ask  for  it. 

19.223.  From  whom  did  you  receive  it  ? — From 
Hutton,  the  barber. 

19.224.  You  received  that  for  your  vote  for  Price 
and  Monk  ? — Yes. 

19.225.  Did  you  give  your  father  5/.  ? — Yes. 

19.226.  Did  you  receive  that  5/.  from  Hutton  to 
give  to  your  lather  for  his  vote  ? — Yes. 

19.227.  Did  you  vote  at  the  election  in  1857  ?— 
Yes. 

19.228.  For  whom  ?— For  Garden. 

19.229.  How  much  did  you  receive  then  ? — Fifty 
shillings. 


19.230.  From  whom  did  you  receive  it  ? — Arthur 
Evans  the  whitesmith. 

19.231.  Where  does  he  live  ?— In  Hare  Lane. 

19.232.  That  was  for  your  vote  for  Garden  ?— Yes. 

19.233.  Is  that  Arthur  Evans  the  person  who  gave 
your  father  50*.  for  his  vote  in  1857  ? — ^No,  his 
brother. 

19.234.  Was  it  John  Horatio  Evans  who  gave  the 
50».  to  yoiir  father  in  1857  ?— Yes. 

19.235.  {Mr.  fTeZ/brrf.)  Did  Thomas  Mann  canvass 
you  at  the  last  election  ? — He  called  at  my  house. 

19.236.  What  did  he  say  ?— He  asked  me  if  I  could 
serve  him  for  Price  and  Monk. 

19.237.  Did  he  offer  you  anything  ?— No. 

19.238.  Did  he  say  whether  he  could  do  anything 
for  you  ? — No. 

19.239.  Did  he  offer  you-any  inducement  to  vote  ? 
— No,  but  as  there  was  some  private  business  between 
him  and  me,  he  thought  it  right  that  I  should  serve 
him. 

19.240.  Did  he  give  yon  anything  ? — No. 


Walter  Wood  sworn  and  examined. 


W.  Wood. 


19,241.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — 
Yes. 

1^,242.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
—For  Price  and  Monk.   • 

19.243.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — £4. 

19.244.  Who  paid  you  ?— William  Probert. 

19.245.  William  Probert,  junior  ?— Yes. 

19.246.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  before 
in  1857  ? — Garden  and  Price. 

19.247.  Wliat  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  for 
Garden  ?— Fifty  bob. 


19.248.  Who  paid  you  ? — ^Mr.  Hanman. 

19.249.  {Mr.    Vaughan).    Was    that    Mr.    John 
Biddle  Hanman  ? — He  that  keeps  a  public-house. 

19.250.  Frederick  Hanman  ?— Yes. 

19.251.  He  keeps  thie  King  William,  does  he  not  ? 
—Yes. 

19.252.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  did  you  receive  for 
your  vote  for  Price  r — Nothing. 

19.253.  {Mr.    Vaughan.)  Were  you  offered  any 
money  on  the  other  side  at  the  last  election  ?r— No. 


Thomas  Yates  sworn  and  examined. 


T.Yattt. 


19.254.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Are  you  a  freeman  ?— 
Yes. 

19.255.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
—Price  and  Monk. 

19.256.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
Nothing  at  all. 

19.257.  Were  you  offered  anything  by  the  other 
side? — I  was  solicited  by  Mr.  Whithorn  ;  he  called  on 
me  but  I  would  not  promise.  What  I  received,  I 
received  as  compensation  for  the  time  I  was  engaged 
as  messenger  for  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  ;  as  for 
bribery  in  any  shape,  I  never  had  it  and  never  would. 

19.258.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  time  as 
messenger  ? — £5  of  Sfr.  Lea  in  Alvin  Street ;  his 
evidence  has  been  taken  I  believe  before. 

19.259.  You  received  that  for  being  a  messenger  ? 
—Yes,  that  was  the  compensation  he  gave  me. 

19.260.  How  long  were  you  employed  as  messen- 
ger ? — I  think  nearly  five  weeks. 

19.261.  What  did  you  do  for  that  ?— Took  notes 
out  when  I  was  directed  to  different  persons. 

19.262.  How  many  notes  did  you  take  out  ? — ^I  am 
sure  I  cannot  tell. 

19.263.  Two  or  three  ? — Two  or  three  dozen  or 
more  than  that. 

19.264.  Did  you  attend  at  the  committee-room 
every  day  ? — I  did. 

19.265.  What  are  you  ? — A  cabinet-maker. 

19.266.  What  do  you  earn  a  day  ? — Four  shillings. 

19.267.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  That  is  when  you  are  in 
work  ? — Yes. 


19.268.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  are  not  always  at 
work  ? — No,  but  generally  I  am. 

19.269.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— Berkeley 
and  Price. 

19.270.  Did  you  receive  anything  then  ? — No. 

19.271.  Should  you  have  voted  at  the  last  election 
if  you  had  not  been  employed  as  a  messenger  ? — Ger- 
tainly  I  should. 

19.272.  When  were  you  paid  the  5/.  ?— Not  till 
after  the  election. 

19.273.  Did  Mr.  Lea  call  on  you  with  it  ?— No  ;  I 
met  him  in  the  street,  that  is  where  he  paidHt  me. 

19.274.  You  did  not  go  to  the  committee  clerk  to 
be  paid  ? — ^No. 

19.275.  Nor  yet  to  Brewer  Monk  ? — ^Mr.  Monk 
paid  me  a  sovereign. 

19.276.  Besides  the  5/.  ?— Yes. 

19.277.  What  was  that  for  ? — I  suppose  that  was 
as  a  messenger. 

19.278.  Then  was  not  that  1/.  given  to  you  for 
your  services  as  a  messenger  ? — I  presume  it  was  ;  I 
do  not  know  any  otherwise. 

19.279.  Then  why  did  you  say  Mr.  Lea  paid  you 
5/.  for  your  services  as  messenger  ? — Because  he  had 
my  name  put  down  as  a  messenger  ;  I  did  not  ask 
him  to  have  it  put  down,  but  he  wished  it  to  be  put 
down  and  had  it  put  down  for  me. 

19.280.  Did  he  tell  you  he  had  put  it  down?— Y<;». 

19.281.  How  long  before  the  election  was  that  ? — 
I  suppose  a  mouth  or  five  weeks. 
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19.282.  When  jou  knew  that  jow  pame  was  put 
down  did  you  go  to  the  committee-room  ? — I  did. 

19.283.  Did  you  go  tjiere  every  day  ? — Yes, 
19,28-1.  And  did  you  stay  there  all  day  ? — Yes.     . 

19.285.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Altogether  you  carried 
about  a  dozen  notes  ? — ^I  cannot  say  how  many  I 
carried  ;  there  may  have  been  mcH^  than  that  for  all 
I  know,  sometimes  I  had  half  a  dozen  at  once,  and 
sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less. 

19.286.  Were  you  employed  altogether  more  than 
three  weeks  as  a  messenger  ? — Yes',  I  believe  so. 


19,2»7,  Will  y<kv  swear  it?T-No„  I.will  not  mtu 
it  because  I  am  not  positive. .  .,r  >-■ 

19.288.  Were  you  at  work  at  that  time  ? — No. 

19.289.  (Mr,  Welfbrd.)  Did  you  do  any  work  at 
yonr  trade  atthat'tkne  ?^-No,  I  did  not. 

19.290.  Not  all  the  time  ?— No. 

19.291.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  were  not  in  employ- 
ment  at  that  time  ? — No>  I  was  not. 

19.292.  Work  was  sjack  at  that  time  was  it?— 
Yes.   ■      ~ 


R.  Acuti. 


BoBERT  AovTT  swom  and  examined. 


19.293.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — 
.Yes.  •    ■  . 

19.294.  What  are    you  by  trade  ? — A  tin-plate 
worker. 

19.295.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

19.296.  For  whom  did  you  vote  ?— For  Sir  Robert 
Garden. 

19.297.  How  much  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ?  , 
—I  had  5/. 

19.298.  From  whom  ? — From  Mr.  John  Hanman. 

19.299.  (Mr.    Welford.)    Did  you   receive   it  in 
money  ? — Yes.  in  money. 


19,300,  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  a  tenant  of  Mr. 


Hanman's  ?   Do  you  occupy  one  of  his  houses  ?• 
No. 

19,301. 
Garden. 

19,302. 

19,303 


Who  did  you  vote   for  in  1857?— Mr. 


How  much  did  you  receive  then  ? — £2. 
From  whom  ? — From  Mr.  Hanman. 

19.304.  From  the  same  gentleman  ? — ^Yes. 

19.305.  Is  that  the  old  gentleman  or  is  it  Mr.  John 
Biddle  Hanman,  the  grocer  ? — Mr.  John  Biddle 
Hanman,  the  grocer. 


J.  Mann. 


Jesexiaii  Mann  sworn  and  examined. 


19.306.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — 
Yes. 

19.307.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Mr.  Ofcrdeu. 

19.308.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
£10. 

19.309.  Who  paid  it  to  you  ?— Mr.  Whithorn. 

19.310.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  election 
before  in  1857? — Mr.  Garden. 

19.311.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  then  ? 
—Nothing. 

19.312.  Were  you  employed  as  a  messenger  ?— No. 

19.313.  Did  you  not  receive  any  money  at  all  ?— 
No. 

19.314.  (Mr.   Vaughan.)   Where  did    Mr.  Whit- 
horn pay  you  the  10/  ?— At  my  house. 

19.315.  Where  is  that?— In  St.  Qatherine-street. 


19.316.  (Mr.   Fitzgerald.)    Was  that  the  poUiiig 
day  ?— No. 

19.317.  The  evening  before  ?— Yes,  about  middle 
day. 

19.318.  The  nomination  day  ?— Yes. 

19,819.  Did  Mr.  Whithorn  call  upon  you  ?— Yes. 

19.320.  Had  he  canvassed  you  before  ?— Yes. 

19.321.  And  had  he  promised  you  this  money  for 
your  vote  ? — No.  • 

19.322.  Did  you  promise  him  that  yon  would  vote 
for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— Yes. 

19.323.  Were  you  told  that  you  should  have  the 
«ame  as  other  people  had  ?— Na 

19.324.  Was    any  pr(Hni8e  made  to    you  ?--Not 
before  I  went. 

19.325.  Was  it  a  surprise  to  yon  then  to  be  offered 
10/  ?— Yes,  rather. 


T.  T.  Mmti. 


Thohas  Taylob  Mann  sworn  and  examined. 


19.326.  (Mr.    Welford.)  Aie  you   a  freeman  ?- 
Yes. 

19.327.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
—  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

19.328.  Did  you  receive  lOZP— No,  6/. 

19.329.  Who  paid  you  ?— Mr.  Maysey. 


19,3^0.  What  did  you  receive  the  election  before, 
in  1857  ?-Nothing. 

.19,331.  Who  did  yon  vote  for  ?— I  had  no  vote 
then. 

19,332.  Were  you  offered  anything  on  the  other 
side  at  the  last  election  ?— No. 


G.Mag. 


Gbobgb  May,  swom  and  examined. 


19.333.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
St.  Aldate  Square. 

19.334.  Are  you  a  freeman  or  householder  ?— A 
householder. 

19.335.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
—Price  and  Monk. 


19,336.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ?-.>;eiO. 

19.837.  From  whom  ? — George  Bower. 

19.838.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  electioB  in 
1857  ? — ^I  had  no  vote  then. 

19,339.  Did  you  receive  any  offer  on  the  other  side 
at  the  last  election  ?— No. 


M.  May. 


Michael  Mat  swom  and  examined. 


19.340.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  live  m  Mitre 
Street  ? — ^Yes. 

19.341.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Garden. 

19.342.  Did  you  receive  5/.  from  Mr.  Maysey  for 
your  vote  ? — ^Yes  ;  a  few  days  after  the  election. 

19.343.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  F—Yes. 


What  did  you  get  then  ?— £2  10. 

Was  that  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Cardeo? 


19,344. 

19,345. 
—Yes. 

19,346.    (Mr.    Welford.)   Who  paid    youF—Mr. 
Maysey.i 

19,847.  (Mr.   Vaughan.)   Were  you  offered  wj 
money  to  vote  for  Price  and  Berkel^  ?— 'No. 
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FsANCia  Meek  sworn  and  examined. 


F.  M,ck. 


19.348.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  70U  live  ?— In 
Albert  Street. 

19.349.  In  what  parish  is  that  ? — In  the  parish  of 
Barton  St.  Mary. 

19.350.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Sir  Robert  Walter  Garden. 

19.351.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — I 
received  4/.  from  Bill  Parker. 

19.352.  What    is    Parker  ?  —  A    carpenter    and 
hanlier. 


19.353.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  election  in    22  Oct.  1859. 
1857  ? — For  Garden  and  ^ice.  ^— 

19.354.  What  did  you  get  for  voting  for  Garden  ?    • 
—10*. 

19.355.  Who  paid  you  that  ?— Glutterbuck. 

19.356.  OI)adiah  Glutterbuck  ?— Obadiah  Glutter- 
buck. 

19.357.  What  did  you  got  for  voting  for  Price  ? — 
Nothing. 

19.358.  Were  you  employed  on  the  committee  at 
either  election  ? — No,  I  was  not. 


John  Tipping  sworn  and  examined. 


19.359.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  yon  live  in  Barton 
Street  ? — I  did  formerly. 

19.360.  You  had  a  vote  there  at  the  last  election  ? 
—Yes. 

19.361.  Who  did  yon  vote  for  ?— For  Price  and 
Monk. 

19.362.  How  much  did  yow  get  for  your  vote  ? — I 
had  1/.  10«.  fbr  my  expoises. 

19,868.  Where    did  you  reside ;   how    far  from 
Gloucester  ? — Seven  miles. 

19.364.  How  did  you  come  into  Gloucester  ? — By 
the  train. 

19.365.  What  did  you  pay  for  coming  in  by  the 
train  ? — ^I  paid  Is.,  me  and  my  wife. 

19.366.  A  return  ticket  ? — ^No,not  a  retum-ticket. 
I  came  third-class. 

19.367.  And  it  cost  you  1«.  to  go  back  again  ? — I 
think  it  was  2«.  M. 

19,868.  That  was  for  you  and  your  ^v^fe  ?— Yes. 
19,369.  Your  expenses  altogether  then  were  2«. 
9d.  ?— Yes. 


19.370.  And  you  got  1/.  10«.  ?— Yes  ;  I  had  coine 
in  the  day  before  on  the  nomination  day. 

19.371.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  in 
1857  ?— For  Admiral  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Garden. 

19.372.  Did  you  get  nothing  for  your  vote  then  'i 
—Nothing  at  alL 

19.373.  Nothing  for  your  expenses  ? — No  ;  I  lived 
in  the  town  then.  I  had  nothing  at  all  for  my  vote 
before. 

19.374.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  wish  us  to  believe 
you  received  1/.  10».  for  your  expenses  on  the  last 
occasion  ? — Yes. 

19,875.  {Mr,  Welford.)  Yon  did  not  spend  W. 
10».  ?— No. 

19.376.  You  came,  the  day  before  ? — Yes  ;  I  came 
in  on  the  nomination  day. 

19.377.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  came  in  to  enjoy 
yourself  and  to  vote  ? — ^I  did  of  course  enjoy  myself. 

19.378.  And  you  received  1/.  10#.  in  consideration 
of  voting  for  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes. 


J.  Tipping, 


Joseph  Wiluams  sworn  sud  examined. 


J.  WUUimt. 


19.379.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live?— In 
Cambridge  Street. 

19.380.  What  are  you  ?— A  bntchw.    • 
Are  you  a  freeman  of  Gloucester  ? — No. 
A  householder  ? — ^Yes. 
You  voted  at  the  last  election,  did  yon  not  ? 


19,381 

19,382. 

19,383. 
—Yes. 

19,384. 

19,386. 
my  vote. 

19,386 


For  whom  Pi-r-For  Garden. 

How  mnch  did  you  receive  ?— Nothing  for 


What  did  you  receive  ?— I  received  some- 
where about  11/.  altogether. 

19.387.  Who  from  ?— I  bad,  I  believe  it  was  10 
guineas  from  Glutterbuck. 

19.388.  From  Obadiah  Glutterbuck  ?— Yes. 

19.389.  And  from  whom  did  you  get  the  other  10*.? 
—I  think  it  was  rather  over  11/.,  somewhere  abont 
I  think  five  half-crowns,  I  received  from  voters  thirf 
I  took  up. 

19.390.  From  whom  did  yon  receive  the  remainder 
of  the  money  ? — Of  five  other  people  ;  voters. 

19.391.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Half  a  crown  from  each  ? 
—Yes. 

19.392.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  From  five  other  people 
who  were  voters  {—Yes. 

19.393.  What  did  you  receive  that  money  for  ? — 
I  told  tliem  that  I  had  not  got  enough  to  cover  my 
expenses,  and  I  bad  done  them  pretty  well  and  treated 
them  and  kept  them  together  the  last  fortnight,  and 
so  they  offered  me  half  a  crown  each. 

-19,394.  For  what  did  you  get  ten  guineas  from 
Obadiah  Glutterbuck  ? — ^For  my  services. 

'  19,395.  What  services  ? — He  employed  me  to  get 
a  few  together  who  had  not  promised  their  votes. 

19,396.  Who  did  you  get  together  ?— There  was 
William  Jonee  at  the  back  of  the  Bell  ;  James  Brown 
of  Barton  Street,  butcher  ;  William  Beard  of  Wor- 
cester Street,  butcher ;  William  Andrews,  of  Hare 
Lane,  and  John  Townsend,  butcher,  of  Westgatc 
Street. 


19.397.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Were  those  the  five  men 
that  you  took  up  ? — Yes,  I  had  more  than  five,  I  had 
two  more,  but  they  did  not  come  to  time. 

19.398.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  did  you  get  those 
men  together  ? — Nearly  tlu-ee  weeks  Ix'fore  the  «'lrc- 
tion,  a  fortnight  or  more. 

19.399.  When  yon  had  got  them  together,  how  «lid 
you  keep  them  together  ? — I  went  and  saw  them  very 
often  and  treated  them. 

19.400.  Yon  paid  them  frequent  visits  and  gave 
them  sometimes  a  pint  of  beer  ? — Yes,  or  a  quart.  I 
was  not  particular. 

19.401.  You  received  from  each  of  those  men  half  » 
crown  on  the  polling  day  ? — Yes,  or  sometime  after. 

19.402.  Was  that  because  you  had  not  enough 
money  ? — ^Not  to  cover  my  expenses  and  my  time. 

19.403.  Did  you  receive  ten  guineas  from  Obadiah 

Glutterbuck  for  keeping  those  five  men  together  ? 

Yes  ;  I  had  eight  voters  at  one  time ;.  one  voter 
named  Harris  did  not  come  to  time.  Glutterbuck 
gave  me  his  money  to  go  and  find  him,  and  I  could 
not  find  him,  and  I  committed  a  great  error.  I  gave 
him  the  money  back  again. 

19.404.  What  Harris  was  that  ?— A  butcher,  Ed- 
win or  Edward,  at  the  corner  of  Albion  Street. 

19.405.  Did  Obadiah  Glutterbuck  give  you  money 
to  give  to  each  of  those  men  ? — Yes,  he  offered  me  the 
tnoney. 

1 9.406.  Did  he  not  give  you  any  ? — He  gave  me 
the  money  to  pay  Hairis,  and  I  gave  it  to  him  back 
again. 

19.407.  How  much  did  he  give  you? — Ten  guineas. 

19.408.  Why  did  he  give  you  money  to  pay  Harris, 
and  not  the  other  men  ? — Because  Harri.s  was  not 
there  at  the  time  the  others  wei-e. 

19.409.  Did  Glutterbuck  pay  tlie  others  himself?— 
Yes. 

19.410.  Do  you  mean  to  nay  you  took  ten  guineas 
from  Obadiah  Glutterbuck  for  the  service."  you  hjiM- 
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TT.  wmianu.   just  described,  for  keeping  together  these  five  or  six 
men  and  drinking  beer  with  them  ? — ^Yes. 

19.411.  And  paying  them  a  visit  now  and  then  ?— 
Yes,  daily  ;  and  they  were  telling  me  tales  of  what 
they  were  offered  on  the  other  side. 

19.412.  Do  you  swear  that  that  money  was  not 
given  to  you  for  your  vote  ? — I  do. 

19.413.  {Mr.  fFelford.)  Do  you  mean  to  represent 
that  you  spent  all  the  ten  guineas  in  treating  those 
men  ? — No,  I  should  not  think  I  spent  half  of  it  in 
that  way. 

19.414.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  did  not  spend  half 
the  money  in  treating  them  ? — ^No,  I  should  not  think 
I  did. 

19.415.  I  suppose  if  Mr.  Obadiah  Clutterbuck  has 


represented  that  ten  guineas  was  paid  to  you  for  yoor 
vote,  that  is  very  untrue  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  will  not  say  he 
never  saw  the  men,  but  he  never  spoke  to  them  all  the 
time. 

19.416.  You  do  not  take  the  same  view  of  it  as  Mr. 
Clutterbuck];  you  do  not  think  that  those  ten  guineas 
were  paid  to  you  for  your  vote  ? — No  ;  he  knew  very 
well  which  way  I  was  going  to  vote  ;  I  asked  him 
how  I  was  to  get  paid  when  he  employed  me,  and  he 
said,  "  I  will  see  you  ail  right." 

19.417.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— Yes. 

19.418.  For  whom  ?— For  Garden. 

19.419.  How  much  did  you  receive  then  ? — £2. 

19.420.  Was  that  for  your  vote  ?— Yes. 

19.421.  Who  paid  you  that  ?— Clutterbuck. 


W.  Band. 


WiLLiAH  Band  sworn  and  examined. 


19.422.  {Mr.  fFelford.)  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — ^No, 
a  householder. 

19.423.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
Sir  Robert  Garden. 

19.424.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — ^I 
received  21.  from  Mr.  Parker,  but  I  cannot  say  that 
it  was  for  my  vote.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  ex- 
plain in  what  way  I  received  it,  and  then  I  wiU  leave 
you  to  judge  whether  it  was  given  me  for  my  vote. 
In  the  first  place.  Sir  Robert  Garden,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Lovegrove,  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  and  Mr. 
William  Parker,  waited  upon  me  and  solicited  me 
for  my  vote.  I  "promised  Sir  Robert  to  give  him  a 
plumper.  J  had  no  other  intention  till  the  morning 
of  the  polling.  I  went  and  recorded  my  vote,  and 
then,  when  I  was  walking  about  the  street,  some  time 
afterwards  I  met  Parker,  and  asked  him  the  state  of 
affairs.  He  said,  "  Oh,  the  election  is  ail  over  now  ; 
"  they  have  given  it  up,  and  I  am  off  home.  Have 
"  you  polled  ?  "  I  said,  "  I  have."  He  said,  "  Who 
"  for  ?"  I  said,  " For  Sir  Robert  Garden."  "Come 
"  along  with  me,"  he  said ;  "  here  is  something  to 
"  have  a  glass  with,"  and  he  gave  me  21. 


19.425.  That  was  given  you  as  a  reward  ? — I  did 
not  ask  him  for  it. 

19.426.  He  gave  it  to  you  for  ha\'ing  voted  for 
Garden  ? — I  suppose  so. 

19.427.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  understand 
that  to  be  the  case  ? — I  suppose  that  was  it. 

19.428.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— Garden. 

19.429.  What  did  you  receive  then  ? — I  have  not 
the  slightest  recollection  that  I  received  anything. 

19.430.  Can  you  swear  you  did  not  ? — 1  have  no 
recollection  of  receiving  anything,  and,  if  I  had  re- 
ceived it,  no  doubt  I  should  have  remembered  it ;  but 
I  got  rather  top  heavy. 

19.431.  You  got  rather  top-heavy  on  that  occasion  ? 
— ^AfterwardM,  not  before. 

19.432.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that,  while  yea 
were  top-heavy,  you  might  have  received  something  ? 
— Yes  ;  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of 
having  received  anything.  I  know  I  was  minus  some 
ot  my  own  cash  the  morning  after  the  polling  was 
over. 


J.  Bernard. 


Julian  Bebnard  sworn  and  examined. 


19.433.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  reside  in  London, 
do  you  not  ? — I  do. 

10.434.  Do  you  live  in  Piccadilly  ? — I  do. 

19.435.  Are  you  a  friend  of  Sir  Robert  Garden's  ? 
— I  am. 

19.436.  And  have  you  been  so  for  some  years  ? — 
I  have. 

19.437.  Are  you  also  acqutunted  with  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Cooke,  a  barrister  ? — I  do  know  Mr. 
Cooke  of  the  Oxford  Circuit. 

19.438.  You  have  known  him  for  some  few  years, 
have  you  not  ? — Yes,  slightly. 

19.439.  Do  you  remember  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Cooke  before  the  election  of  1857,  in  consequence 
of  which  you  made  a  communication  to  Sir  Robert 
Walter  Garden  ? — I  do  not. 

19.440.  Do  you  remember  being  requested  to  see 
Sir  Robert  Garden  about  becoming  a  candidate  for 
this  city  ? — I  was  not  requested  to  see  Sir  Robert 
Garden  upon  that  subject. 

19.441.  Yon  were  not  requested  to  see  him  ? — ^No, 
1  was  not  requested  to  see  him. 

19.442.  You  were  not  the  means  at  all  of  Sir  Robert 
Garden  becoming  a  candidate  for  this  city  ? — I  was 
asked  my  opinion,  would  Sir  Robert  Garden  come  ? 
and  I  said  I  was  quite  uncertain  whether  he  would  or 
not ;  that  I  did  not  know  in  fact. 

19.443.  Was  that  in  the  year  1856  ?— Perhaps  it 
might  be  ;  I  am  not  certain. 

19.444.  By  whom  were  you  asked  your  opinion 
upon  the  subject  ? — I  do  not  think  I  was  specially 
applied  to.  I  was  asked  generally  if  I  thought  Sir 
Robert  Walter  Garden  would  be  likely  to  stand  for 
Gloucester. 

19.445.  Can  you  say  who  it  was  that  asked  you 
that  question  ?-^I  think  Mr,  Coo^e  called  upon  me  at 


my  chambers  in  the  Albany,  and  said  something 
about  it. 

19,446.  You  had  known  Mr.  Cooke  before  that, 
had  you  not  ? — ^I  really  do  not  recollect.  I  knew  Mr. 
Cooke  by  reputation,  and  by  seeing  him  and  meeting 
him  occasionally ;  but  I  had  no  personal  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Cooke,  nor  have  L 

:  19,447.  Had  you  yourself  after  Mr.  Cooke  had 
called  upon  you  any  communication  with  Sir  Rolwrt 
Garden  on  the  subject  of  his  becoming  a  candidate 
for  Gloucester  ? — I  am  so  oft«n  and  have  been  so  often 
in  communication  with  Sir  Robert  Garden  that  I 
could  not  call  to  mind  any  special  conversation  with 
him  to  that  effect.  Of  course  men  who  meet  very  often 
speak  about  political  matters,  but  I  had  no  special 
conversation  with  him  upon  the  subject.  I  was  not 
the  special  medium  of  communication  with  Sir  Robert 
Garden. 

19.448.  You  were  not  the  special  medium  of  Sir 
Sir  Robert  Garden  becoming  a  candidate? — No;  I 
was  asked  my  opinion  whether  it  was  likely  that  Sir 
Robert  Garden  would  stand  for  Gloucester,  and  I  was 
not  able  to  say  whether  he  would  or  would  not. 

19.449.  Did  you  request  Mr.  Cooke  to  see  Sir  Robert 
Garden  on  the  subject  ? — I  did  not ;  I  did  not  want  to 
take  any  part  in  political  matters  and  I  took  no  trouble 
about  it.  I  think  it  extremely  probable  that  I  spoke 
to  Sir  Robert  on  the  subject. 

19.450.  Did  you  go  into  the  subject  with  Mr. 
Cooke  ? — I  did  not  go  into  any  particulars. 

19.451.  You  did  not  ask  him  any  question  as  to  the 
constituency,  or  as  to  the  probable  expense  ? — ^No, 
nothing  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  think  I  saw  Mr.  Cooke 
for  15  minutes ;  I  had  a  desire  to  avoid  political  mat- 
ters, being  much  absorbed  in  my  own  pursuits. 

19,45?,    Were  you   afterwards  consulted  by  Sir 
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Robert  Garden  with  regard  to  his  coming  down  hero  ? 
— I  was  not. 

19,433.  You  were  not  consulted  by  him  ? — I  was 
not. 

19.454.  But  you  did  come  yourself  to  Gloucester 
with  Sir  Robert  Garden,  did  you  not  ? — I  did. 

19.455.  As  his  companion  ? — Yes.  Sir  Robert 
Garden  is  a  great  friend  of  mine,  and  he  requested 
me  to  accompany  him,  and  I  did  so. 

19.456.  Your  desire  to  keep  free  from  politics  in 
consequence  of  your  being  so  much  absorbed  in  your 
own  pursuits  did  not  prevent  you  from  accompanying 
him  to  Gloucester  ? — It  did  not  prevent  mc  from  per- 
forming the  office  of  a  friend  by  any  means,  nor  would 
it  under  any  circumstances. 

19.457.  The  first  occasion  on  which  you  were  here 
with  him  was  in  1857,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  in  1857. 

19.458.  About  how  long  were  you  in  Gloucester 
with  Sir  Robert  upon  that  occasion  when  you  came 
down  ? — I  think  I  was  the  greatest  part  of  the  can- 
vass here.^  I  was  not  with  him  all  the  time  ;  but  I 
was  for  several  days  with  him,  I  know,  accompanying 
him  in  his  canvass  in  Gloucester. 

19.459.  I  suppose  you  and  Sir  Robert  Garden  had 
a  good  deal  of  conversation  when  you  were  herewith 
respect  to  the  election  and  with  respect  to  his  pro- 
spects of  success  y — He  was  gratified  always.  Sir 
Robert  Garden  was,  with  the  general  success  of  his 
canvass  and  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Gloucester 
people  met  him.  He  was  very  pleased  ;  it  was  a 
matter  of  frequent  conversation  ;  in  fact  he  seemed 
rather  surprised  at  it. 

19.460.  He  seemed  surprised,  did  he  ?— He  seemed 
gratified,  not  surprised,  and  he  expressed  great  con- 
fidence in  his  chances  of  success. 

19.461.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  considered  would 
be  the  necessary  expenditure  of  money  to  insure  his 
return  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

19.462.  He  did  not  tell  you  that  ?— He  did  not. 

19.463.  Had  you  no  conversation  with  him  as  to 
what  the  gentlemen  from  Gloucester  who  came  to 
him  as  a  deputation  had  told  him  upon  that  subject  ? 
— ^No,  I  had  not ;  in  fact,  I  am  very  certain  that  I  had 
not  at  that  time. 

19.464.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  was  prepared  to 
spend  ? — He  did  not :  you  are  asking  me  now,  I 
presume,  in  reference  to  tile  particular  visit  I  mttdo 
to  Gloucestier  at  that  time. 

19.465.  Yes  ;  I  am  now  confining  myself  to  the 
election  of  1857  ? — I  quite  understand  you  ;  no,  he 
did  not 

19.466.  t)id  he  give  you  to  understand  that  in  the 
event  of  any  application  being  made  for  money,  it 
would  be  desirable  that  the  application  should  be 
made  to  you  and  not  to  him  ? — Most  positively  not ; 
nothing  of  the  kind  ;  ho  made  no  sort  of  reference  to 
it  at  all. 

19.467.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  during  the 
time  you  were  here  in  1857,  you  had  no  conversation 
with  Sir  Robert  Garden  at  all  with  regard  to  money 
matters  ? — No,  not  at  all ;  that  is  a  positive  fact ;  not 
stall. 

19.468.  He  said  nothing  to  you  about  what  he  had 
been  told  was  likely  to  be  his  expenditure  ;  nothing 
about  what  he  expected  would  be  his  expenditure 
nor  what  he  was  prepared  to  spend  ? — Not  a  word, 
positively.  In  point  of  fact,  the  financial  part  of  the 
election  I  am  quite  sure  was  not  referred  to  or  dis- 
cussed between  Sir  Robert  Garden  and  myself  at  that 
period  at  all. 

19.469.  Do  you  remember  towards  the  close  of  the 
canvass  being  with  Sir  Robert  Garden  and  Mr.  Whit- 
horn and  Mr.  Lovegrove  in  a  room  at  the  Bell,  I  be- 
lieve, when  Sir  Robert  Garden  offijred  a  cheque  for  500/. 
to  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — ^No,  I  have  no  such  recollection  ; 
and  from  what  I  observed  about  Sir  Robert  Garden 
I  do  not  think  he  had  an  opportunity  during  the 
election  of  being  in  that  particular  place. 

19.470.  Was  Sir  Robert  Garden  stopping  at  that 
time  at  the  Bell  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  stopped  at  the 
Bell  also  with  Sir  Robert  Cai-den. 


19.471.  Do  you  remember  any  occasion  upon 
which,  whether  at  the  Bell  or  elsewhere,  you  were 
present  in  a  room  with  Mr.  Lovegrove,  Mr.  Whit- 
horn, and  Sir  Robert  Garden  when  Sir  Robert  Garden 
offered  a  cheque  of  500/.  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — I  think 
when  you  asked  mc  the  question  before  you  asked  as 
to  the  polling  day  ? 

19.472.  No ;  I  said  towards  the  close  of  the 
canvass  ? — Previous  to  the  election  day  Sir  Rolwrt 
Garden  gave  some  money  to  Mr.  Lovegrove,  I  believe 
300/.,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  being  present  at 
the  time  ;  it  was  referred  to  publicly,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  the  actual  act  of  passing  the  cheque. 

19.473.  You  do  not  recollect  the  circumstance  of 
Sir  Robert  Garden  handing  over  the  cheque  ? — I  do 
not ;  I  did  not  observe  it.  I  might  have  been  in  the 
room  at  the  same  time,  but  I  do  not  recollect  the 
circumstance. 

19.474.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have 
no  recollection  of  a  che(|ue  for  500/.  being  offei-ed  to 
Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — I  cannot  tax  my  memory  with  it ; 
I  do  not  recollect  it. 

19.475.  With  reference  to  that  clu»|ue  of  500/..  I 
asked  you  whether  or  not  Mr.  Wliilhorn  and  5Ir. 
Lovegrove  were  present  ;  do  you  remember  whellier 
other  gentlemen,  Mr.  Helps  and  Mr.  Washbourne, 
were  in  the  room  when  any  transaction  relative  to 
money  took  place  ? — Gloucester  gentlemen  at  that 
particular  time  to  me  were  all  comparative  strangers  ; 
they   were    almost  all   strangers   to    nu*.      Several 

'  persons  were  in  the  room  with  Sir  Robert  Garden 
almost  every  morning,  but  I  have  not  any  distinct 
rccollectio{i,  nor  do  I  thiul*..  I  was  present  when  a 
cheque  was  handed  to  them. 

19.476.  Have  you  no  recollection  of  being  present 
when  any  conversation  took  place  respecting  a  cheque 
for  500/.  being  handed  by  Sir  Robert  Garden  to  Mr. 
Lovegrove  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stance, though  I  might  have  been  present  at  the  time. 

19.477.  Do  you  remember  upon  one  occasion  being 
called  out  of  the  room  by  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — On  the 
top  of  the  stair  or  in  the  passage  Mr.  Lovegrove  said 
he  wanted  to  speak  to  me,  and  he  accompanied  rao  to 
my  own  room,  and  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  he 
remarked  that  he  had  intended  originally  to  have 
asked  for  a  cheque  for  500/.  of  Sir  Robert  Garden, 
but  that  he  only  did  so  for  300/.,  or  that  Sir  Robert 
Garden  only  gave  him  300/.,  and  that  he  did  not 
think  fit  to  trouble  him  again,  and  he  requested  me  to 
give  a  cheque,  which  I  did. 

19.478.  Mr.  Lovegrove  told  you  he  had  intended 
to  have  aeked  for  a  cheque  for  500/.  ? — He  said  he 
originally  intended  to  have  asked  for  or  that  he  ori- 
ginally expected  a  cheque  for  500/.,  but  he  remarked 
that  Sir  Robert  had  only  given  him  300/.,  and  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  trouble  him  then  for  any  more. 

19.479.  You  have  no  doubt  that  was  the  nature  of 
the  communication  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  tliat  is  my  own  impression  ; 
and  I  further  think  that  on  some  hesitation  being 
shown  on  my  part,  he  said  that  he  did  not  like  to 
trouble  Sir  Robert  so  soon  again  after  Sir  Robert 
Garden  had  given  him  that  particular  amount. 

19.480.  Did  Mr.  Lovegrove  state  any  special  reason 
why  he  wanted  to  receive  a  cheque  from  you  ? — He 
did  not,  further  than  that  it  was  tor  the  election  ex- 
penses. I  inferred  that  it  was  for  election  ex- 
penses and  legitimate  expenses  for  this  reason  :  that 
Mr.  Lovegrove  said  he  intended  to  have  asked  Sir 
Robert  for  500/. 

19.481.  I  am  asking  you  as  to  what  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — That  I  believe  is  what  he  stated, 
that  he  had  intended  to  ask  500/.  of  Sir  Robert  Gar- 
den. Instead  of  that  he  said  Sir  Robert  Garden  took 
the  initiative  and  gave  him  300/.  himself,  and  that  he 
could  not  immediately  afterwards  ask  him  for  an 
additional  200/. 

19.482.  What  sum  did  he  ask  you  for  ? — He  asked 
me  at  the  first,  I  think.,  for  200/,  and  made  a  remark 
immediately  afterwards  to  tlie  elfeot  that  I  had  better 
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J.  Bernard,     giye  hiitt  100/. ;  80 1  gave  the  100/.  in  the  form  of  a 

••  rCTT.itii     cheque. 

*1J2__!_  19,483.  Did  you  give  Mr.  Lovegrove  a  cheque  for 
100/.  ? — ^I  wrote  out  the  cheque  in  my  room.  I  came 
out  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.;  'Uiere  were  several  gentle- 
man there,  perhaps  there  might  be  five  or  six  of  the 
Gloucester  gentlemen,  and  I  handed  the  cheque  to  Mr. 
Lovegrove  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  in  the  presence  of 
several  of  those  gentlemen.  He  remarked  to  me, 
",  No,  not  to  me  ;  give  it  to  so  and  so  ;"  and  I  gave 
it  to  Mr.  Washboume.  Instead  of  giving  it  to  the  gen- 
tleman Mr.  Lovegrove  intended,  I  handed  it  to  Mr. 
Washboume  ;  he  said,  "  It  in  not  for  me,  it  is  for  Mr. 
"  so  and  so,"  and  then  I  handed  it  to  somebody  else  ; 
I  think  it  was  Mr.  Whithorn. 

19.484.  I  suppose  yon  have  seen  Mr.  Whithorn 
since  ? — ^Tes  ;  in  fact  I  can  say  I  have  no  doubt  that 
I  gave  the  cheque  to  him. 

19.485.  You  first  of  all  handed  the  cheque  to  Mr. 
Lovegrove  ? — ^No  ;  Mr.  Lovegrove  did  not  receive 
the  cheque.  "It  is  for  so  and  so,"  he  said,  and  I 
thought  the  gentleman  he  meant  was  Mr.  Wash- 
boume, and  therefore  I  offered  the  cheque  to  him,  but 
he  said,  "  No,  it  is  for  Mr.  so  and  so,"  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  who  received  it  was  Mr.  Whithorn. 

19.486.  When  you  gave  the  cheque  to  Mr.  Whithorn, 
had  you  any  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
that  cheque  ? — No. 

19.487.  Mr.  Whithorn  made  no  statement  to  you 
08  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  required  it  ? — I  have 
no  recollection  of  anything  of  the  kind,  and  I  am 
positive  that  he  did  not 

19.488.  After  that  you  were  requested  to  give  a 
further  cheque,  were  you  not  ? — ^I  was. 

19.489.  How  soon  after  you  gave  the  first  cheque 
was  it  that  you  were'  requested  to  give  the  second 
cheque  ? — I  cannot  recollect  exactly  when  it  was. 

19.490.  Was  it  within  a  day  or  two  ? — I  am  not 
certain,  but  it  was  after  the  election  ;  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  was  after  the  election;  I  think  I  sent  the  cheque 
from  London.  I  think  when  I  got  to  London  I  sent 
a  cheque  for  100/. ;  I  think  so. 

19.491.  Both  those  cheques,  I  suppose,  were  on 
your  London  bankers  ? — ^Tes ;  I  might  have  been 
requested  to  give  the  cheque  before,  but  I  have  no 
distinct  recollection  upon  the  subject,  such  a  time 
having  elapsed,  and  the  subject  being  now  brought  up 
as  a  novel  one,  I  cannot  charge  my  memory;  but  I 
know  I  gave  two  cheques,  each  for  100/.,  making 
200/. 

19.492.  You  have  referred,  have  you  not,  to  yonr 
banker's  pass  book  ? — I  have. 

19.493.  Yoi)  have  seen,  I  suppose,  those  two 
cheques  entered  thefe  ? — ^I  have. 

19.494.  In  whose  favour  were  the  two  cheques 
drawn  ?— I  am  in  doubt  as  to  one ;  one  is  numbered 
730, 1  think,  and  the  other  is  madg  payable  to  R.  B. 

19.495.  (Mr.  Welford.)  R.  C.  ?— R.  R.,  I  think,  are 
the  letters ;  I  passed  many  cheques  of  that  amount. 

19.496.  {Mr.  Vatighan.)  Have  you  not  the  means 
of  knowing  in  whose  favour  the  tectod  cheque  was 
drawn? — ^No ;  it  was  payaUe  to  a  number.  The 
initials  R.  R.  are  on  the  cheque.  The  only  cheque 
I  can  trace  at  that  particular  period  is  marked  with 
the  initials  R.  R. 

19.497.  {Mr.  fVelford.)  That  is' the  same  cheque 
numbered  730,  and  marked  R.  R.  ? — I  think  that  must 
have  been  the  cheque,  payable  to  no  name.  I  lost 
a  pocket-book  in  South  Devon,  and  I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  telegram  to  inform  me  that  the  pocket-book 
is  found.  I  think  the  cheques  are  in  that  pocket-book. 
I  find  I  have  left  my  telegram  at  the  hotel. 

19.498.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Is  there  an  entry  in 
your  pass-book  corresponding  with  the  cheque  ?— 
Yes. 

19.499.  What  is  the  entry  therd  ?'>-Simply  the 
initials  "  R.  R." 

19.500.  Was  the  first  cheque  payable  to  a  number, 
and  the  second  to  "R.R."? — I  think  so;  I  know 
I  passed  two  cheques  of  100/.  each. 

19.501.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Have,  you  looked  at  the 


counterfoil  in  yonr  cheque-book  ?— I  have  not ;  I  do 
not  suppose  I  have  got  it. 

19.502.  If  you  said  "  pay  cheque  No.  730,"  would 
you  enter  upon  the  counterfoil  what  that  730  was  ? 
— ^Not  in  all  cases. 

19.503.  Would  you  not  ? — ^I  have  not  done  so  in 
all  cases. 

19.504.  Have  you  searched  for  the  counterfoil  ? — 
I  have. 

19.505.  And  you  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  it  ? 
— ^I  have  not. 

19.506.  1857  is  not  a  very  long  time  ago  ? — It  is 
not ;  but  such  is  the  fact,  I  have  not  found  it. 

19.507.  You  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  it? — 
I  have  not. 

19.508.  Without  reference  to  those  cheque-books 
can  you  not  state  in  whose  favour  that  second  cheque 
was  drawn  that  you  sent  from  London  ? — I  think  it 
was  the  "  R.  R."  cheque  that  I  sent  from  London. 

13.509.  To  whom  did  you  send  it  ? — ^I  sent  it  to 
Mr.  Lovegrove — I  mean  Mr.  Whithorn  ;  either  to 
Mr.  Lovegrove  or  Mr.  Whithorn,  one  or  the  other  I 
am  positive. 

19.510.  Your  impression  is  that  you  sent  it  to 
Mr.  Whithorn  ? — ^My  impression  is  that  I  sent  it  to 
Mr.  WJiithorp,  but  whether  through  Mr.  Lovegrove 
or  not  I  cannot  be  positive.  . 

19.511.  Was  that  cheque  sent  to  Mr.  Whithorn 
very  soon  after  your  return  to  London  from  Glouces- 
ter ? — It  was;  and,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  the  reason 
why  I  did  not  give  him  k  cheque  in  Gloucester  was 
that  I  had  no  printed  cheque  with  me,  and  I  objected 
to  giving  one  on  plain  paper. 

19.512.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Was  your  first  cheque 
given  on  plain  paper  ? — ^No,  it  was  not ;  I  happened 
to  have  a  blank  cheque  in  my  pocket-book.  I  had  not 
a  second,  or  I  believe  I  would  have  given  a  cheque 
then. 

19.513.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  a  request  was  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Whithorn 
to  send  that  100/.  from  London  ? — I  am  not  certain 
whether  it  was  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Whithom  (it  is 
very  probable  it  was)  or  by  Mr.  Lovegrove,  I  cannot 
say  which. 

19.514.  When  that  request  was  made  to  you  to 
send  that  second  cheque  down,  did  Mr.  Whithom  state 
for  what  purpose  he  wanted  the  money  ? — I  considered 
it  as  a  part  of  the  200/.  which  was  required  to  make 
up  the  500/.,  which  was  intended  originally  to  have 
been  asked  of  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

19.515.  But  this  second  cheque  for  100/.  was  given 
after  the  election,  as  I  understand  ? — Yes,  and  it  was 
represented  to  me  that  the  gentleman  had  advanced 
the  money,  and  I  had  said  that  I  would  send  the  money. 
I  think  I  told  him  that  I  would. 

19.516.  The  request  having  being  made  t»  you  after 
the  election  to  supply  the  second  100/.,  did  you  not 
consider  it  singular  that  the  application  should  be  made 
to  you  and  not  to  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — ^No  ;  because 
Mr.  Lovegrove  had  asked  me  for  200/.  originally,  to 
make  up  the  500/.,  and  then  he  appeared  to  have 
changed  his  mind,  and  asked  me  only  for  100/. 

19.517.  That  was  before  the  election  ?— Yes. 

19.518.  Did  you  nOt  consider  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  were  altered  when  you  found  that 
the  second  application  was  made  to  you  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  election  ? — ^Permit  me.  I  have  stated 
this,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  fact,  that  I  was  asked 
for  the  cheque  previous  to  the  election  ;  but,  insomuch 
as  I  had  no  printed  cheque  I  objected  to  give  a  plain 
cheque,  but  promised  to  send  a  cheque  when  I  re- 
turned to  town  ;  so  I  considered  myself  pledged  to 
forward  the  cheque  as  promised. 

19.519.  Do  you  represent  that  at  the  time  when 
you  gave  those  cheques  you  had  no  knowledge  at  all 
that  tliey  were  required  for  illegal  purposes  ? — I  most 
positive^  declare  that  I  did  not  even  suspect  it. 

19.520.  When  did  you  first  have  a  conversation 
with  Sir  Robert  Garden  relative  to  those  two  cheques  ? 
— I  think  it'  tnust  have  been  in  August ;  I  never 
spoke  to  hini  about  the  two- cheques  or  any  cheque  at 
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all  in  the  matter.  I  think  I  must  hare  said  to  him 
that  he  owed  me  2002. ;  I  did  not  go  into  the  facts  of 
the  case  ;  I  did  not  mention  to  him  that  I  had  parted 
with  any  cheques. 

19.521.  "I  think  I  said  to  Sir  Robert  that  he 
"  owed  me  200/."   Is  that  what  you  sot  ? — ^I  think  so. 

19.522.  Did  you  tell  him  for  what  ?— Yes,  I  did ;  I 
told  him  I  had  advanced  it  to  Mr.  Lovegrove,  that  I 
was  requested  by  his  friends  in  Gloucester  to  give  it 
in  consequence  of  his  not  giving  the '500/.,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  I  did  not  go  into  particulars  ;  I 
could  not  swear  that  I  did  so,  but  I  infer  that  I  said 
that  from  the  fact  that  I  received  the  money.  I  re- 
ceived the  200/.  from  Sir  Robert  Garden  either  in 
August  or  September. 

19.523.  Did  you  tell  Sir  Robert  Garden  or  did  he 
ask  you  how  it  was  that  that  money  came  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  you  ? — He  did  not  ask  me.  I  think  I  volun- 
teered, however,  this,  that  from  the  fact  of  Mr.  Love- 
grove  thinking  that  Sir  Robert  Garden  was  to  have 
given  him  600/.  at  first,  and  only  receiving  300/.  I 
was  requested  to  advance  200/.,  which  I  had  done. 

19.524.  Upon  your  telling  him  that  you  had  ad- 
vanced 200/.  did  he  then  take  out  his  cheque  book 
and  give  you  a  cheque  for  200/.  ? — He  did  not. 

19.525.  But  he  did  give  a  cheque  for  200/.,  did  be 
not  ? — He  did  not ;  I  think  he  gave  it  me  in  money,— 
in  money  or  a  cheque,  I  could  not  swear  which, — ^but 
I  do  know  that  I  received  200/.  in  6ne  form  or  another, 
probably  in  the  form  of  a  cheque.  I  cannot  tax  my 
memory  which  it  was. 

19.526.  Did  you  receive  that  money  from  Sir 
Robert  Garden  without  any  further  interrogation 
from  him  as  to  the  reason  for  your  having  given  those 
two  cheques  ?— He  did  not  question  me  in  the  least. 
Sir  Robert  Garden  felt  certain  that  unless  he  honour- 
ably and  legally  owed  me  the  200/.  I  would  not 
have  asked  him  for  it ;  but  I  gave  him  the  explana- 
tion that  I  had  given  the  money  to  Mr.  Lovegrove. 

19.527.  And  he  was  quite  satisfied  witli  that  expla- 
nation, and  paid  you  the  money  at  once  ? — Whether 
he  was  satisfied  with  it  or  not  he  gave  me  the 
money. 

19.528.  But  was  he  dissatisfied? — He.  did  not 
particularly  seem  dissatisfied.  I  had  to  repeat  the 
question.  I  certainly  thought  he  did  owe  me  200/., 
and  I  got  the  money.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to 
explain  the  facts  to  him  which  I  did,  and  which  I  have 
repeated  here,  that  I  gave  the  200/.  to  professional 
gentlemen  in  Gloucester,  that  is,  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  or 
Mr.  Whithorn,  and.  that  I  felt  entitled  to  receive  that 
200/.,  and  ho  gave  it  to  me. 

19.529.  Did  he  appear  surprised  that  you  should 
have  been  asked  for  the  money,  and  not  himself  ? — 
No  ;  the  explanation  I  gave  him  was  quite  sufficient 
for  him. 

19.530.  And  he  was  not  at  all  angry  or  annoyed  ? 
— ^No,  not  in  the  least. 

19.531.  Had  any  money  at  that  time  passed  from 
you  to  Mr.  Gooke  ? — ^No,  not  a  faring. 

19.532.  Yon  had  no  pecuniary  transactions  at  all 
with  him  ? — I  ^ever  had  any  pecuniary  transactions 
with  Mr.  Gooke  directly  or  indirectly. 

19.533.  No  cheques  passed  from  you  to  him  or 
from  him  to  you  ?— -No ;  I  have  no  recollection  of 
any  cheques  at  all  to  Mr.  Go<Ae ;  no  money  at  all 
except  the  200/.  had  been  advanced  by  me  in  any 
manner. 

19.534.  Had  you  uay  oonveisation  at  all  with  Sir 
Robert  Garden  relative  to  the  election  of  1857,  be- 
tween the  date  of  his  return  and  the  time  when  he 
became  a  candidate  for  Gloucester  again  in  1859  ? — 
Nothing  further  than  a  general  conversation.  We 
never  referred  to  the  it^ns  or  particulars  of  the 
election,  if  that  b  what  you  mean. 

19.535.  You  never  referred  to  the  items  or  pArti^ 
cnlars  of  the  election  ? — No,  not  at  all  at  any  time. 

19.536.  Did  yon  converse  with  him  generally  with 
r^ard  to  his  expenditure  in  the  election  of  1857  ? — 
I  did  not ;  {  muted-to  -iYbid  g^w^S  into'  iUe  iitdtn  at 


all,  for  I  iras  very  much  engaged  in  my  own  pursuits.     J.  Btmard. 
I  did  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  it.  — 

19,537.  Had  you  no  conversation  with  Sir  Robert  '"/^ '***• 
Garden  in  any  way  with  regard  to  the  expenditure  in 
4he  election  of  1857  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  Sir 
Robert  Garden  would  consult  with  me  on  those  mat- 
ters or  bring  them  before  me,  and  I  did  not  volunteer 
it ;  I  should  have  considered  it  impertinent  to  inquire 
into  the  matter. 

19,588.  IMd  you  ever  ask  him  what  the  election 
had  cost  him  ? — I  certainly  did  not ;  I  would  not  do 
that ;  it  would  have  been  presumption  («  my  part.  . 

19.539.  Did  he  ever  volunteer  any  statement  to 
you  upon  the  subject  ? — He  did  not,  and  I  did  not 
know  anything  of  it  till  I  saw  it  publkhed  ? 

19.540.  Did  he  ever  express  any  surprise  to  you  as 
to  the  election  having  been  so  costly  to  him  ? — He 
did  not  ;  you  are  speaking  of  the  election  of  1857  ? 

19.541.  Yes? — He  did  not;  he' might  have  ex- 
pressed himself  annoyed  at  the  time  of  the  petition  at 
the  coflt  of  it,  but  he  did  not  tell  me  what  it  coet,  nor 
did  I  ask  him  ;  he  seemed  annoyed  at  being  put  to 
such  unnecessary  expense,  and  considered  it  a  great 
hardship  that  he  should  have  had  to  pay  for  the  two 
petitions,  bnt  as  to  the  items  of  the  election,  or  the 
particulars  of  it,  he  did  not  refer  to  them. 

19.542.  Did  he  teU  you  what  the  petition  had  cost 
him  ? — ^I  was  under  an  impression  (whether  I  got  it 
from  him  or  not  I  do  not  know)  that  it  had  cost  him 
about  1,700/.  I  think  I  must  have  got  that  impression 
from  Sir  Robert  Garden  ;  I  do  not  say  that  I  got  it 
from  him,  but  I  do  not  see  where  1  could  have  ob- 
tained the  information  except  from  him  ;  I  think  it 
very  likely  that  he  told  me  it  was  that. 

19.543.  Yon,  no  doubt,  had  conversations  from 
time  to  time  with  Sir  Robert  Garden  relative  to  tlie 
petition  ? — No,  I  had  not. 

19.544.  Had  you  conversations  with  him  relative 
to  the  coet  of  the  petition  ? — No,  I  had  not,  unless  it 
was  a  casnal  c<$nversation.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw 
him  alone  for  instance  upon  the  subject ;  perhaps  a 
casual  remark  had  been'  made,  but  to  go  into  the 
matter,  or  to  consult  me  about  it,  he  certainly  never 
did. 

19.545.  You  did  not  go  into  items  or  details,  but 
you  are  under  an'impression  that  he  told  you  the  cost 
was  1,700/. ;  that  is  what  I  gather  from  your  answer  ? 
— ^I  certainly  did  not  go  into  the  items,  but  I  received 
an  impression  that  it  must  have  cost  about  1,700/.,  and 
that  impression  I  must  have  received  from  Sir  Robert 
Garden,  though  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  his 
telling  me  the  fact ;  it  is  probable-  that  he  did  tell  me 
60,  though  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

19.546.  Do  you  remember  after  the  election  of 
1857  being  applied  to  to  audit  the  election  and  petition 
accounts  ?— I  think  there  was  such  a  su^eetion  made 
to  me. 

1^547.  By  wliom  ? — ^By  Mr.  Lovegrove  ;  he  asked 
me  whether  I  should  like  to  go  over  the  particulars 
o(  the  account. 

19.548.  When  did  Mr.  Lovegrove  ask  you  if  yon 
would  like  to  go  over  the  particiulars  of  the  account? 
— Some  time  in  the  sumnier  Ckr  Autfaran  of  1857,  after 
the  petitions  were  preemted  i  think  and  over  ;  I 
think  so. 

19.549.  Do  you  know  how  he  came  to  ask  you  if 
you  would  like  to  go  over  them  ? — I  have  no  idea 
why,  or'  what  his  motive  was,  and  my  answer  was 
that  I  did  not  understand  such  things,  and  that  I  did 
not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them. 

19.550.  Do  you  remember  where  it  was  that  he 
offered  to  show  you  or  asked  you  if  you  would  like 
to  see  ^e  particulars  of  the  account  ?^I  cmmot 
recall  to  my  mind  where  it  was  ;  it  was  in  London,  I 
tMnk. 

19.551.  Whereabouts  in  London  ? — ^In  London 
somewhere. 

19,552:  Was  it  at  your  own  residence  ? — No. 

19,553.  Was  it  in  the  city  ;  was  it  at  Sir  Robert 
Garden's  ?—T  think  it  must  have  been  at  myckambers 
in  4tbe  Albsoy,  as  fiir  as  my  memotyeetvea  atej  bat  I 
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could  not  swear  that  it  was  at  that  particular  time. 
Mr.  Lovegrove  came  to  town,  I  believe,  with  the 
intention  of  calling  on  Sir  Robert  Garden,  and  he 
suggested  to  me  to  look  at  the  account,  but  I  declined 
upon  the  ground  that  I  did  not  understand  such 
matters. 

19.554.  Did  Mr.  Lovegrove  produce  the  account  to 

you  ? No ;  he  did  not  show  me  the  accounts ;  he 

asked  me  should  I  like  to  see  them. 

19.555.  Did  he  ask  you  if  you  would  like  to  see 
them  as  a  friend  of  Sir  Robert  Garden's  ? — I  do  not 
think  he  ui-cd  that  word,  but  I  suppose  it  was  as  a 
friend  of  Sir  Robert  Garden's  that  he  came  to  me. 

19.556.  He  did  not  state  that  he  came  to  you  as  a 
friend  of  Sir  Robert  Garden's  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

19.557.  Had  you  any  conversation  vrith  Sir  Robert 
Garden  after  that  conversation  with  Mr.  Lovegrove, 
with  reference  to  it  ? — No,  I  had  not ;  I  do  not 
recollect  that  I  had  any. 

19.558.  Did  you  understand  that  Mr.  Lovegrove 
had  made  that  proposition  to  you  for  the  satisfaction 
of  Sir  Robert  Garden's  mind  ? — I  understood  it  was 
for  his  own  justification  ;  that  it  might  bo  seen  that 
no  items  were  over  charged.  That  was  tlie  impreswion 
on  my  mind,  but  I  was  no  judge  of  such  mattera,  and 
I  declined  on  that  footing. 

19.559.  Did  you  make  any  counter  proposition  ? — 
I  never  saw  the  thing  at  all. 

19.560.  Did  you  make  any  counter  proposition  to 
Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — Gertainly  none,  except  giving  him 
a  blank  refusal. 

19.561.  Did  you  ask  him  whether  he  hod  produced 
a  statement  of  his  account  to  Sir  Rotert  Garden  ? — 
I  did  not ;  I  cut  the  matter  very  short ;  I  did  not 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it ;  I  could  not 
spare  the  time. 

19.562.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  all  that  took 
place  was  Mr.  Lovegrove  making  thot  proposition  to 
you  ? — Yes  ;  he  asked  me  would  I  like  to  do  so. 

19.563.  And  nothing  resulted  from  That  proposition, 
and  no  communication  upon  the  subject  was  made  by 
you  to  Su"  Robert  Garden  afterwards  ? — No,  certainly 
not. 

19.564.  You  say  that  nothing  further  took  place 
between  you  and  Sir  Robert  Gai-deu  with  regard  to 
that  election  of  1857,  from  that  time  down  to  the 
election  of  1859.  Do  you  remember  when  Sir  Robert 
Garden  came  down  to  canvass  Gloucester  in  1859, 
in  this  present  year  ? — I  did  not  see  him  when  he 
came,  but  I  recollect  the  circumstance  of  his  coming 
down. 

19.565.  You  did  not  see  him  before  he  came  down 
to  Gloucester  ? — I  did  not,  or  upon  the  Gloucester 
matter. 

19.566.  You  had  no  conversation  with  him  relative 
to  the  cost  of  the  election  of  1857,  immediately 
before  he  came  to  Gloucester  in  1859  ? — I  had  not. 
I  had  other  business  wth  Sir  Robert  Garden,  I  recol- 
lect at  the  time  ;  I  had  an  appointment  with  him  in 
the  city  upon  special  business,  and  he  left  me  an 
envelope, — "  I  cannot  see  you,  I  am  off  to  Gloucester," 
— that  was  all  that  was  in  the  letter,  and  I  did  not 
see  him  afterwards,  nor  did  I  see  him  in  any  manner 
till  after  the  election,  for  in  truth  I  wanted  to  avoid 
being  brought  down  again  to  Gloucester  ;  I  was 
afraid  I  should  be  asked  to  come  down,  and  I  could 
not  spare  the  time. 

19.567.  Then  on  that  occasion  you  did  not  come  to 
Gloucester  as  the  friend  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  to  can- 
vass with  him  ? — Gertainly  not. 

19.568.  Do  you  remember,  a  short  time  before  the 
election,  receiving  any  communication  from  Mr.  Love- 
grove respecting  the  canvass  that  was  then  in  pro- 
gress ; — No,  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  it,  in 
fact  I  do  not  remember  seeing  Mr.  Lovegrove.  I 
saw  him  once  in  town,  and  it  is  probable  the  subject 
of  the  election  matters  would  be  mentioned. 

19.569.  Mr.  Lovegrove  came  to  you  in  town  ? — I 
saw  Mr.  Lovegrove  in  town. 

19.570.  And  had  a  conversation  with  him  ? — Yes. 
19,57L   Upon  election  matters  ? — Yes ;  I  asked 


him  how  he  was  getting  on  at  Gloucester ;  when  I  met 
Mr.  Lovegrove  that  would  be  a  natural  question. 

19.572.  How  long  was  that  before  the  election  ?— . 
I  cannot  call  to  mind  the  fact. 

19.573.  How  long  was  it  before  the  election  ?— I 
cannot  say. 

19.574.  Was  it  after  you  had  received  the  envelope 

which  was  left  for  you  by  Sir  Rol)crt  Garden  ? ^No, 

I  do  not  think  it  was ;  it  might  have  been  many  months 
before. 

19.575.  Do  you  mean  it  might  have  been  many 
months  before  there  was  any  knowledge  that  an  elec- 
tion would  take  place  ? — It  was  a  general  talk  that 
there  would  be  an  election  several  moi^ths  before  the 
election  did  take  place. 

19.576.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  ? — Tee, 
that  is  my  impression. 

19.577.  In  this  present  year  ? — ^Yes. 

19.578.  It  l)eing  your  impression  that  there  was  a 
general  talk  of  an  election  being  likely  to  take  place, 
you  say  you  might  have  seen  Mr.  Lovegrove  many 
months  before  the  election  ? — I  do  not  say  many 
months,  I  think  it  was  ])reviou8  to  the  election. 

19.579.  But  how  long  previous  to  the  election  ? — I 
cannot  recall  to  my  mind  how  long. 

19.580.  You  said  just  now  that  you  saw  Mr.  Love- 
grove in  London  on  election  matters  before  the  elec- 
tion ? — I  did  not  see  him  on  election  matters.  What 
I  said  was  that  the  subject  probably  of  election  mat- 
ters was  mentioned. 

19.581.  How  long  was  it  before  the  election  ? — I 
think  it  must  have  been  months,  for  the  conversation 
was  general.  It  was  something,  I  think,  to  this 
effect,  whether  Sir  Robert  Garden  was  likely  to  stand 
for  Gloucester  in  the  event  of  an  election.  I  think 
it  was  something  to  that  effect ;  it  was  very  vague. 

19.582.  Was  there  a  doubt  expressed  by  Mr.  Love- 
grove as  to  whether  Sir  Robert  Garden  would  stand  ? 
— That  which  I  have  stated  was  the  question  I  was 
asked,  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  memory. 

19.583.  Was  there  a  doubt  expressed  by  Mr.  Love- 
grove as  to  whether  he  v^ould  stand  or  not  ? — That 
question  would  imply  a  doubt  I  should  imagine. 

19.584.  Then  you  think  there  was  a  doubt  in  Mr. 
Lovegrove's  mind  whether  Sir  Robert  Garden  would 
stand  or  not  ? — I  could  not  tell  what  was  in  the  gen- 
tleman's mind,  but  that  very  question  would  imply  a 
doubt  I  should  think. 

19,585. 1  Do  you  say  that  this  occurred  several 
months  before  the  election  ? — It  was  a  considerable 
time  before  the  election. 

19.586.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Lovegrove  after  that 
interview  to  which  you  con  give  no  date  and  before 
the  election  ? — ^Yes,  I  did.    I  saw  him  in  Gloucester. 

19.587.  When  was  that  ? — I  think  it  was  about  a 
week  before  the  election. 

19.588.  How  came  you  to  see  him  in  Gloucester? 
— I  think  I  telegraphed  to  see  him  ;  I  was  passing 
through  Gloucester,  and  was  anxious  from  various 
reports  to  hear  whether  Sir  Robert  Garden  was  likely 
to  be  returned  for  Gloucester.  I  rather  think  I  tele- 
graphed to  him  to  meet  me  on  the  platform  of  the 
station. 

19.589.  Were  you  going  to  stop  at  Gloucester  at 
that  time  ? — Not  longer  than  would  enable  me  to  have 
a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  Mr.  Lovegrove. 

19.590.  Were  you  going  on  further  ? — Yes ;  I  was 
going  by  the  quarter  past  three  train  to  Ross. 

19.591.  Did  you  telegraph  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  to 
that  effect  ? — ^I  caused  a  telegram  to  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Lovegrove;  I  think  I  was  too  much  pressed  for  time 
to  do  it  myself. 

19.592.  Did  you  telegraph  to  Mi-.  Lovegrove  that 
you  were  going  to  Ross  ? — I  did  not  tell  Mr.  Love- 
grove that  I  was  going  on  to  Ross ;  I  asked  him  to  meet 
me  on  the  platform  or  at  the  Wellington.    I  cannot 

19.593.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Where  did  you  send  the 
telegram  from  ? — ^From  London,  I  think.  I  am  pretty 
certain  it  must  have  been  &om  London. 

19.594.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  came  you  to  tele* 
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graph  there  ? — I  was  anxious  to  hare  a  report,  and 
hear  what  the  prospects  were  of  Sir  Bobert  Garden's 
return. 

19.595.  I  thought  you  had  stated  in  a  previous  part 
of  your  examination  that  you  were  very  anxious 
to  keep  yourself  free  from  politics  ? — Yes,  I  was 
anxious  to  keep  away  from  Gloucester ;  I  could  not 
spare  the  time. 

19.596.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  were  anxious 
not  to  have  luiything  to  do  with  politics  ? — I  made 
that  remark  with  reference  to  my  interview  with  Mr. 
Cooke  ;  but,  having  a  friend  coming  forward  for 
Gloucester,  and  anxious  to  be  returned,  I  was  anxious 
for  his  success. 

19.597.  But  at  the  time  you  telegraphed  to  Mr. 
Lov^rove  to  the  effect  you  have  stated,  was  not  Sir 
Robert  Garden  at  Gloucester  ; — I  think  he  was. 

19.598.  Sir  Bobert  Garden  being  in  Gloucester* 
what  occasion  was  there  for  you  to  telegraph  to 
Mr.  Lovegrove,  to  ask  him  to  meet  you  at  the 
station,  if  your  only  object  was  to  ask  him  how  Sir 
Robert  Garden  was  going  on  ? — ^I  wanted  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Lovegrove  what  his  chances  of  success 
were. 

19.599.  Could  you  not  have  done  that  by  letter  ; 
could  you  not  have  written  to  Mr.  Lovegrove,  and 
said,  "  I  wish  to  know  what  are  Sir  Robert  Garden's 
chances  of  success"? — As  I  wils  coming  down  I  thought 
that  a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Lovegrove  would 
be  more  satisfactory. 

19.600.  In  what  respect  would  it  bo  more  satisfac- 
tory  ? — ^Personal  interviews,  on  almost  any  matter  of 
business  are  considered  more  satisfactory  than  letters. 
I  wanted  to  hear  what  wera  Sir  Robert  Garden's 
prospects  with  reference  to  the  election. 

19.601.  Did  you  telegraph  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  in- 
tending, when  you  met  him  at  the  railway  station,  to 
enter  into  an  arrangement  with  him  for  the  supply  of 
money  for  the  purpose  of  Sir  Robert  Garden's  elec- 
tion?— It  was  from  simple  curiosity,  for  many  friends 
of  Sir  Bobert  Garden's  in  town  were  very  anxious, 
and  various  reports  came  to  London,  somehow,  that 
he  would  not  l>e  successful,  and  others  said  that  he 
would,  and  I  wanted  to  ascertain  what  the  real  state 
of  the  case  was. 

19.602.  It  was  simply  for  the  gratification  of  your 
own  curiosity  ? — Yes,  and  that  natural  anxiety  which 
one  man  feels  for  another  where  they  are  on  very 
friendly  terms  ;  nothing  else. 

19.603.  Why  would  not  your  curiosity  have  been 
satisfied  as  well  by  a  letter  as  by  a  personal  inter- 
view ? — ^I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  by  letter  Mr. 
Lovegrove  would  say  at  once  "  We  are  sure  to  win." 
I  wanted  to  question  him. 

19.604.  Did  you  think  it  likely  that  a  different 
answer  would  be  given  in  a  personal  interview  from 
that  which  would  be  returned  by  letter  ? — ^I  did  not 
give  any  consideration  to  the  matter  at  all,  I  did  not 
think  about  it. 

19.605.  You  say  that  it  was  simply  a  desire  to  gra- 
tify your  curiosity  that  induced  you  to  seek  this  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — Yes. 

19.606.  Sir  Robert  Garden  himself  being  at  Glou- 
cester at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

19.607.  Could  you  not  have  written  to  Sir  Bobert 
Garden  and  inquired  from  him  what  his  chances  of 
success  were  ? — ^I  knew  he  was  very  busy  with  elec- 
tion matters. 

19.608.  Gould  you  not  have  \vritten  to  him  and  in- 
quired from  him  what  his  chances  of  success  were  ? — 
I  might  have  written  to  half-a-dozen  people,  but  I 
thought  that  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  obtaining 
the  information  I  wanted  was  to  do  what  I  did. 

19.609.  Did  you  telegraph  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  iu 
your  own  name  ? — I  did  not. 

19.610.  In  what  name  was  the  telegram  sent?^ 
I  do  not  recollect  that. 

19.611.  But  you  must  recollect  ? — I  do  not  indeed, 
for  I  requested  another  person  Ur  do  it  for  me. 

19.612.  But,  Mr.  Bernard,  you  must  recollect  in 


what  name  was  that  telegram  sent  ? — ^I  really  cannot 
say  ;  I  tell  yon  the  truth  to  the  best  of  my  memory. 

19.613.  Who  was  it  you  employed  to  send  the  tele- 
gram ? — ^I  cannot  say  ;  in  fact  unless  I  was  assured 
that  I  did  send  a  telegram,  I  have  no  recollection  of 
sending  it  to  him. 

19.614.  You  yourself  have  stated  that  you  sent  a 
telegram  from  London  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  was  fi^m 
London ;  I  cannot  be  certain.  I  often  go  up  and 
down  the  Great  Western  line,  and  it  might  have  been 
from  Swindon,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

19.615.  You  having  stated  that  you  had  tele- 
graphed to  Mr.  Lovegrove,  I  want  to  know,  if  you 
did  not  yourself  send  the  telegram,  who  you  em- 
ployed to  send  it  ? — I  should  have  employed  my  ser- 
vant probably. 

19.616.  From  your  chambers  in  the  Albany  ? — 
Yes,  I  should  have  employed  him. 

19.617.  What  is  your  servant's  name  ? — Somerville. 

19.618.  What  is  his  christian  name  ? — William. 

19.619.  Have  you  the  same  servant  living  with  you 
now  that  you  had  at  that  time  ? — Yes,  he  has  lived 
with  me  for  the  last  eight  years. 

19.620.  How  came  you  to  have  a  telegram  sent  to 
Mr.  Lovegrove  in  a  feigned  name  ? — ^I  cannot  account 
for  it. 

19.621.  We  are  now  inquiring  into  a  transaction 
occuiTing  in  the  early  port  of  this  year.  You  surely 
,mu8t  know  why  it  was  that  you  did  not  employ  your 
own  name,  but  resorted  to  a  feigned  name  ? — The 
probability  is  that  I  wanted  to  avoid  seeing  any  of 
Mr.  Lovegrove's  friends  in  Gloucester. 

19.622.  Is  that  the  answer  that  you  give  to  my 
question,  that  you  were  anxious  to  avoid  seeing  any 
of  Mr.  Lovegrove's  friends  in  Gloucester? — I  can 
assign  no  other  reason  for  it,  and  I  think  it  is  the 
probable  one,  as  far  as  I  recollect ;  I  thought  it  pro- 
bable that  if  I  had  told  Mr.  Lovegrove  that  I  was 
coming  down  to  Gloucester,  he  would  have  several 
gentlemen  to  meet  me,  and  I  did  not  want  to  see 
them. 

19.623.  How  did  you  suppose  that  by  sending  a 
telegram  in  a  false  name  you  would  avoid  meeting 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — ^I  thought  Mr.  Love- 
grove would  come  to  the  platform,  and  my  object  was 
to  save  time. 

19.624.  From  what  circumstance  would  you  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Lovegrove  having  received 
a  telegram  from  you  in  a  false  name,  would  come  to 
the  station  ? — ^I  am  not  aware  that  it  was  a  false 
name. 

19.625.  I  put  you  the  question  just  now  and  you 
said  it  was  sent  in  a  feigned  name  ? — I  am  told  it 
was,  but  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

\  19,626.  Who  told  you  ? — Mr.  Lovegrove  has  told 
me  that  such  a  tel^ram  was  sent. 

19.627.  In  a'  false  name  ? — ^Not  in  my  name. 

19.628.  In  a  feigned  name  by  yourself? — I  have 
no  recollection  of  sending  such  a  telegram. 

19.629.  How  many  telegrams  have  you  sent  to  Mr. 
Lovegrove  during  the  present  year  ? — Upon  my  word 
I  cannot  tell ;  perhaps  two  or  three. 

19.630.  How  many  did  you  send  to  Mr.  Lovegrove 
in  the  week  during  the  election  ? — ^I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  sending  him  any  previous  to  the  election  except 
this  one  ;  I  might  have  sent  a  telegram  to  him. 

19.631.  Having  sent  only  one  in  the  week  previous 
to  the  election,  if  that  telegram  was  sent  in  a  false 
name,  what  object  had  you  in  so  sending  it  ? — I 
thought  that  if  my  name  transpired,  Mr.  Lovegrove 
would  bring  several  other  gentlemen  of  Gloucester, 
and  I  did  not  want  to  see  them,  as  perhaps  they  . 
might  want  me  to  take  part  in  the  election. 

19.632.  If  the  telegram  was  sent  by  you  in  a  name 
that  you  did  not  boar,  how  could  Mr.  Lovegrove 
know  who  it  was  that  requested  him  to  meet  him  at 
the  Railway  station? — ^I  took  it  for  granted,  as  any  one 
who  took  the  trouble  and  went  to  the  expense  of 
telegraphing  to  another,  must  have  an  object,  that  Mr. 
Lovegrove  would  meet  me ;  but  if  he  did  not,  my 
business  was  not  important,  and  I  did  not  care. 

3K  S 


J.  Bernard. 
S9  Oct  16S9 
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^  Btrnard.         19,633.  So  far  aa  yon  wei*  concerned  when  yon 

— —  sent  a  telegram  in  a  false  name,  Mr.  L«vegrove  might 

82  Oct  1859.    \inye  concluded  that  the  person  sending  that  telegram 

was  the  most  perfect  stranger  in  the  world  to  him  ? — 

He  might ;  I  tooi(  the  chance  of  that. 

19.634.  What  was  it  that  induced  him  to  believe, 
your  telegram  being  sent  to  him  in.  a  feigned  name, 
that  you  were  the  sender  of  it  ? — ^I  have  no  idea. 

19.635.  Now,  what. really  was  the  object  you  had 
in  so  sending  that  telegram  in  a  feigned  name  ? — ^I 
told  you  my  object  was  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
prospects  of  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

19.636.  But  why  not  send  it  in  your  own  name? — 
I  did  not  want  to  meet  the  Gloucester  gentlemen.  I 
ielt  that  if  my  name  trausph'ed,  several  gentlemen  in 
Gloucester  might  want  me  to  take  part  in  the  elec- 
tion, and  I  wanted  to  avoid  that. 

19.637.  Was  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
secret  arrangement  with  Mr.  Lovegrove  with  refer- 
ence to  the  election  ? — No. 

19.638.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that? — ^Mbst  posi- 
tively ;  I  am  most  positive  of  it. 

19.639.  Do  you  swear  the  telegram  that  you  sent 
in  that  feigned  name  was  the  first  communication  you 
made  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  upon  the  subject  of  that 
Gloucester  election  ? — I  think  it  was. 

19.640.  Had  you  received  no  communication  at  all 
from  Mr.  Lovegrove  with  reference  to  that  election 
before  you  sent  that  telegram  ? — I  think  not. 

19.641.  You  had  received  no  communication  of  any 
sort  ? — ^No. 

19.642.  Am  I  to  understand  that  it  wa£  you  who 
took  the  initiative  in  opening  this  communication 
with  Mr.  Lovegrove  by  the  telegram  which  you  sent  ? 
— ^It  was  :  yes  ;  I '  have  no  recollection  of  Mr.  Love- 
grove requesting  me  to  meet  him. 

19.643.  And  do  you  adhere  to  the  statement  you 
have  made  that  your  only  object  in  sending  that 
telegram  requesting  Mr.  Lovegrove  to  meet  you  at 
the  station  was  to  ascertain  what  were  the  prospects' 
of  Sir  Robert  Garden's  success  ? — Really  that  was  it. 

19.644.  That  was  your  only  object  ? — That  was 
my  real  object.  It  was  this  :  I  heard  obtain  reports, 
and  they  were  represented  so  strongly  to  me  that  I 
thought  if  they  were  true  the  best  thing  Mr.  Love- 
grove could  do  would  be  to  advise  Sir  Robert  Garden 
to  retire,  and  I  was  anxious  know  whether  there  was 
any  truth  in  the  rumour. 

19.645.  Whether  there  was  any  truth  in  what 
romour  ? — I  heard  rumours  in  town  that  Sir  Robert 
Garden  would  not  gain  the  election  ;  that  the  eleetiop 
would  be  unsuccessful. 

19.646.  From  whom  did  you  hear  those  rumours  ? 
—From  several  persons. 

19.647.  Did  you  think  that  the  persons  from  whom 
you  heard  those  rumours  were  likely  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  truth  of  them  E— It  was  a  matter  of 
opinion. 

19.648.  Did  you  think  that  the  persons  from  whom 
you  heard  those  rumours  were  likely,  from  their 
position,  to  know  what  the  truth  was  with  reference 
to  them  ? — I  thought  there  might  be  a  foundation  for 
them. 

19.649.  And  it  was  in  order  to  satisfy  yourself 
whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  them  or  not 
that  you  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Lov^rove  ? — I  wanted 
to  see  M[r.  Lovegrove. 

19.650.  You  did  not  trust  to  a  letter,  but  sent  a 
telegram  in  a  feigned  name  ? — There  was  no  time 
for  a  letter. 

19.651.  Was  it  so  urgent  ? — ^No,  my  time  was 
urgent. 

19.652.  But  were  you  anxious  to  get  an  answer 
from  Mr.  Lovegrove  because  the  matter  was  urgent  ? 
— ^No,  not  at  all. 

19.653.  Then  why  did  you  not  send  a  letter  ? — 
Because  I  had  no  time  to  attend  to  it. 

19,664.  Had  you  no  time  to  receive  a  letter  ?— I 
was  going  on  business  to  the  West  of  Fngland,  and  it 
was  not  likely  I  should  have  Mr.  Lovegrove's  answer. 

19,655.  If  you  had  sent  a  telegrHm  to  Mn  Love* 


grove  why  should  you  not  receive  a  telegram  back 
from  him  ? — I  was  passing  through  here  and  this 
appeared  to  me  lo  be  the  most  natural  mode. 

19.656.  Was  your  business  urgent  in  the  west  of 
England  ?— Yes. 

19.657.  That  was  the  reason  why  you  could  not 
'vrt&t  to  receive  an  answer  by  letter  ;  is  that  so  ? — 

I  did  not  reason  upon  it. 

19.658.  Either  yon  did  reason  or  you  did  not ;  did 
you  not  reason  at  all  upon  the  subject  ? — ^The  reason 
why  I  sent  the  telegram  was  that  I  was  passing 
through  here  and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  favourable 
opportunity  in  a  short  space  of  time  to  see  Mr.  Love- 
grove. , 

19,669.  How  long  before  the  election  was  it  that 
the  telegram  was  sent  ?-.-I  suppose  the  same  week 
that  I  came  down. 

19.660.  When  did  you  come  down  to  Gloucester  ? 
— I  think  it  was  on  a  Saturday. 

19.661.  What  time  did  you  reach  Gloucester  ? — 
It  was  about  one  o'clock,  I  should  say,  when  the  train 
arrived  &om  London. 

1-9,662.  You  were  going  on  by  the  train  at  three 
o'clock  ? — About  three.  About  three  I  expected  to 
have  gone  on  by  the  train. 

19.663.  Did  Mr.  Lovegrove  meet  you  on  the  plat- 
form ? — He  did. 

19.664.  Did  you  satisfy  your  mind  as  to  Sir  Robert 
Garden's  chances  of  success  when  you  had  this  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — Yes. 

19.665.  Did  you  then  go  on  by  the  train  at  three 
o'clock  ? — No. 

19.666.  Why Aot? — Because Mr.Lovegrove  wanted 
that  I  should  see  Mr.  Whithorn.  From  the  conver- 
sation that  I  had  with  Mr.  Lov^rove,  I  did  not 
think  the  prospects  of  the  election  so  very  good,  and 
I  took  it  that  he  went  fbr  Mr.  Whithorn  as  being 
more  fully  informed  of  the  prospects,  and  the  pro- 
mises, and.  so  forth. 

19.667.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  that,  from  the 
conversation  which  you  had  with  Mr.  Lovegrove,  you 
did  not  understiuid  tiiat  Sir  Robert  Garden's  chances 
of  success  were  good  ? — ^Not  exactly  so.  I  asked 
Mr.  Lovegrove  was  Sir  Robert  Garden's  election  cer- 
tain, and  he  said  that  Mr.  Wluthorn  knew  more  about 
it  than  himself ;  that  he  thought  undoubtedly  he  had 
the  best  chance,  and  a  good  chance. 

19.668.  I  thought  you  had  just  now  stated  that 
your  object  in  sending  the  telegram  to  Mr.  Lovegrove 
in  a  false  name  was  that  you  might  not  see  any  of  the 
Gloucester  gentlemen  except  Aw.  Lovegrove  ? — ^Yes, 
but  Mr.  Lovegrove  suggested  that  I  should  see  Mr. 
Whithorn. 

19.669.  How  came  you  to  yield  to  his  suggestion 
if  your  object  was  not  to  see  any  of  the  Gloucester 
gentlemen  ? — Mr.  Lovegrove  persuaded  me  to  do  so  ; 
he  persuaded  me  to  wait  until  1  saw  Mr.  Whithorn. 

19.670.  But  did  you  remain  in  Gloucester  over  that 
day  ? — I  returned  by  the  half-past  12  o'clock  train,  I 
think  at  night. 

19.671.  You  went  to  Ross,  did  you  ? — I  did  not  go 
to  Ross. 

19.672.  You  went  back  to  London  ? — ^Yes  ;  from 
certain  communications  which  I  had  from  Mr.  Love- 
grove, I  went  back  to  London. 

19.673.  You  arrived  at  Gloucester  at  one  in  the 
day  ? — ^Yes. 

19.674.  You  were  to  have  gone  on  to  Ross  on 
urgent  business  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  missed  the  trun  at  three 
o'clock. 

19.675.  But  you  were  to  have  gone  on  to  Ross  on 
urgent  business,  and  did  not  go  there  ? — No. 

19.676.  Having  this  urgent  business  -at  Ross,  you 
went  back  to  London  ? — Yes. 

19.677.  You  did  go  to  the  west  ? — ^I  did  not  go 
there,  it  being  Saturday  night. 

19.678.  By  what  train  did  you  go  back  to  London? 
—I  th^nk  by  the  train  that  leaves  here  ^arly  in  the 
morning. 

19.679.  Yott  arrived  in  London  the  next  day '?-^ 
Tes. 
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19.680.  When  did  70a  come  back  again  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  came  back  hj  that  particular  route  for 'some, 
time ;  not  till  after  the  election. 

19.681.  Did  you  not  come  back  to  Gloucester  again  ? 
— ^I  passed  very  often  through  Gloutest^r. 

19.682.  Did  you  arrive  in  Gloucester  again  after 
the  Saturday  night  when  you  went  to  London  before 
the  election  ? — ^No,  I  did  not  return  to  Gloucester. 

19.683.  Do  you  Stean  to  represent  that  you  re- 
mained in  Gloucester  from  one  o'clock  on  the  Satur-' 
day  till  half-past  twelve  the  same  night;  is  that 
so  ? — That  is  so  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

19.684.  When  was  it  that  you  saw  Mr.  Whithorn  ? 
—On  the  Saturday  afternoon  with  Mr.  Lovegrove. 

19.685.  What  time  was  that  ?— About  four  o'clock. 
Mr.  Lovegrove  said  he  would  go  for  Mr.  Whithorn  ; 
but  he  stayed  so  long  that  I  missed  my  train,  and  it. 
being  Satlirday  night  and  in  consequence  of  what 
had  passed  between  myself  and  Mr.  Lovegrove,  I 
returned  to  London  again. 

19.686.  You  merely  came  to  Gloucester,  as  I  under- 
stand you  to  say,  to  iwtisfy  your .  curiosity  ? — That 
was  my  object. 

19.687.  As  to  Sir  Robert  Cat-den's  ch«mcea  of 
success  ?— t-Yes. 

19.688.  And  therefore  Mr.  Lovegrove  was  to  meet 
you  at  the  station  ?-~Ye8. 

19.689.  Mr.  Lovegrove  made  a  statement  to  yon  ?. 
— ^Yes,  which  induced  me  to  defer  my  visit. 

49i^0.-  Why  then  did  you  not  proceed  on  your 
journey  ;  was  not  your  •  .ounosUy  satisfied  ? — ^It 
was. 

19.691.  Then  why  did  you  not  go  on  your,  jonmqr 
at  three  o'clock  ? — ^I  wanted  to  rfetum  to  town  to 
make  provision  to  send  some  money  to  Mr.  Lovegrove 
which  he  requested  me  to  forward  to  him,  and  which 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  forward  after  certain  represen- 
tations were  made  to.  me  as  Sir  Robert  Garden's 
friend. 

19.692.  You  kn«w  that  Sir  Robert  Garden  was 
in  Gloucester  at  the  time,  did  you  not  ?— I  believed  he 
was. 

19.693.  What  was  the  communication  that  was 
made  to  you  by  Mr.  Lovegrove  and  Mr.  Whithorn  ? 
— ^Mr.  Lovegrove  remarked  that  unless  some  money 
was  provided  the  election  would  be  lost. 

19.694.  Unless  there  was  some  money  provided  for 
brib«ry  ? — No,  he  did  not  say  that. 

19.695.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  he  did  not  tell  you 
that  unless  some  money  was  provided  for  bribery  the 
election  would  be  lost  ?— rl  most  positively  swear  he 
did  not  make  use  of  the  word.     . 

19.696.  Not  a  word  was  said  about  it  ? — ^No.    •    .. 

1 9.697.  For  what  purpose  did  you  thidt  the  money 
was  'Wanted  ? — He  remarked,  and  I  knew  it  myself, 
that  it  was  a  very  extended  canvass,  extending  over 
a  long  time.  He  «aid  it  wonld  be  a  very  e^pensiye 
election,  and  he  dwelt  upon  that,  and  also  upon  the 
very  great  expense  incurred  by  the  other  parties,  and 
the  amount  of  money  that  was  being  spent. 

19.698.  Did  h6  say  in  what  way  the  expei^  .was 
being  incurred  by  the  other  party  ?— ^In  hiring  a 
great  number  of  people  and  so  forth  ;  general  expense ; 
he  did  not  go  into  partictlars  with  me  at  all.  .  . 

19.699.  What  wa«  the  sum  «f  money  that  he  re- 
presMited  he  should  want  ? — He  requested,  or  rather 
inferred,  that  if  I  sent  him  500/.  it  would  be  dcsi-. 
rable.  I  left  with  this  impression,  that  I  was  to 
forward  500/.  to  Mr.  Lov^p^ve. 

19.700.  What  did  Mr.  Lovegrove  tell  you  upon 
the  subject  ? — He  told  me  that  money  would  be  wanted 
for  the  election  purposes,  that  some  one  he  thought 
ought  to  furnish  it,  and  tiiat  he  knew  no  one  to  whom 
apply  for  it  himself. 

19.701.  What  money  did  he  say  would  be  wanted  ? 
— ^He  said  that  probably  1,000/.  would  be  required, 
and  suggested  that  I  should  send  5001.  . 

19.702.  Did  he  not  request  you  to  send  the  whol^ 
1,000/? — No,  he  did  not ;  I  cannot  say.  that,  he  did. 

.1^,703.  Did  he  tell  you  for  what  purpose  the  1,000/. 
wonld  be  <required  H— He  said  lor  t^e  .eleetiqn.    . 


19.704.  Was  that  all,?— That  was  all.  J.Bmmri. 

19.705.  DW  he  tell  you  it  would  be  required  at  - — 
once  ?— He  did  not  say  at . what  time  ;  he  did  not    **Oetl859, 
say  immediately.    I  think  he  suggested  that  it  ought 

to  be  sent  without  delay  ;  I  think  so. 

19.706.  You  thiAk  he  said  it  ought  to  be  sent  with- 
out delay  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

19.707.  Did  you  not  ask  him  how  it  was  that  he 
wanted  so  large  a  sum  as  500/.? — I  did  not. 

19.708.  Did  it  not  occur  to  yon  to  ask  that  ques- 
tion ? — ^No ;  1  am  not  certain  that  I  did  ask  him  the 
question,  and  I  could  not  swear  I  did  not. 

19.709.  Did  you  ask  him  why  he  wanted  so  large  a 
sum  as  r.OOO/? — I  might  have  done  so,  but  I  have 
no  recollection  of  asking  him  the  question. 

19.710.  Did  you  not  think  it  an  extraordinary 
thing  that' he  should  require  1,000/.  to  be  sent  down 
without  delay,  if  that  money  was  to  b©  expended 
l^ally  ? — I  did  not  infer  that  1,000/.  was  to  be  spent, 
he  said  that  the  election  might  cost  1,000/. 

19.711.  I  understood  you  to  say  jnst  now  it  was 
suggested  that  1,000/.  should  be  provided? — He  did' 
not  speak  to  me  about  fnich  a  provision  ;  he  said  it 
would  cost  1,000/. 

19.712.  You  said  just  now  that  Mr.  Lovegrove  told 
yon  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  1,000/.? — ^Mr. 
Lovegrove  did  not  request  me  to  send  1,000/.,  but 
said  that  the  election  might  cost  1,000/. 

19.713.  IMdhenot  teU  vou  that  1,000/.  would  be 
wanted  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  election,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  election  ? — He  might 
have  said  it  would  cost  1,000/.,  but  he  did  not  infer  to 
me  that  he  wanted  1,000/. 

19.714.  Yon  did  not  understand  that  he  wanted 
1,000/  ? — No,  insomuch  as  he  named  the  sum  he 
expected  me  to  send. 

19.715.  Is  the  statement  that  yon  wish  us  to 
receive  from  you  as  the  real  impression  on  your  mind 
at  that  time,  this ;  that  when  he  mentioned  to  you 
that  he  wanted  500/.  to  be  sent  down  and  that  the 
election  might  cost  1,000/.,  you  believed  that  that 
money  was  wanted  for  strictly  legal  purposes  ? — For 
election  purposes. 

19.716.  For  strictly  legal  purposes? — I  did  npt 
know  what  the  legal '  purposes  of  an  election  were  ; 
common  sense  told  me  ^at  an  election  which  ex- 
tended over  so  long  a  time  must  be  a  very  expensive  * 
one,  so  many  men  being  employed. 

19.717.  Did  you  understand  from  him  that  it  was 
wanted  for  bribery  ? — I  did  not  indeed. 

19,-718.  Had  you  no  belief  or  impression  on  your 
mind,  that  it  was  wanted  for  bribery  ? — If  by  bribery 
you  mean  the  purchase  of  voters,  or  giving  to  voters 
money  for  their  votes,  I  certainly  did  not  think  it 
was  for  that  purpose ;  I  thought  it  was  for  extra- 
ordinary exertions  being  made. 

19.719.  Did  you  not  consider  that  if  that  was  the 
case,  the  proper  person  to  apply  to  would  have  been 
Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

19.720.  Did  it  not  occur  t»  you  that  Sir  Robert* 
Garden  was  the  prbper  jjerson  to  apply  to  ? — No. 

19.721.  You  went  to  London  that  night  ? — ^Yes. 

19.722.  And  yon  went  there  in  consequence  of  the 
communication  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — 
Yes. 

19.723.  Was  it  your  own  arrangement  sending 
down  the  money  ? — I  was  so  pressed  and  appealed  to 
as  Sir  Robert  Garden's  friend  that  I  could  not  do 
otlierwiBe  than  give  the  thing  serious  consideration. 

19.724.  Did  yon  go  to  London  in  consequence  of 
the  communication  made  to  yon  by  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? 
— I  had  lost  the  day,  and  I  could  not  attend  to  my 
business  in  Hereford,  and  so  I  returned  to  London 
and  spent  the  day. 

19,726.  Did  you  go  to  London  in  consequence  of 
the  communication  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? 
—Yes,  and  having  lost  the  train-r-both. 

19,726.  Was  one  of  the  objects  of  your  returning  to 
London  to  procure  the  money  to  send  down  to  GI^- 
cester  ? — ^No  ;  I  might  have  got  the  money  without 
going  Ito  London. 
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J.  Benard.         19,727.  Then  that  was  not  one  of  the  reasons  that 
J~~  took  you  to  London  ? — ^No  ;  I  spent  the  day.     I 

»8Uet.  ought  to  have  gone  on  further  on  private  business  ;  in 

fact  I  spent  the  day. 

19,728.  Did  you  after  you  got  to  London  take 
measures  to  send  money  down  to  Gloucester  ? — I  sent 
money  down.     I  sent  500/.  down. 
"  19,729.  How  did  you  send  it  ? — I  sent  it  in  two 
half  notes. 

19.730.  On  what  day  did  yon  send  the  first  half 
note  ? — I  sent  the  two  half  notes  before  the  Thurs- 
day.   I  cannot  say  on  what  day  I  sent  them. 

19.731.  Did  you  send  them  on  different  days  ?-^ 
cannot  be  certain  of  that. 

19.732.  Were  they  posted  at  the  same  time  ? — No, 
not  by  the  same  post ;  the  one  I  think  on  Monday 
night  and  the  other  on  Tuesday ;  I  think  that  was  it. 

19.733.  You  think  one  was  posted  on  the  Monday 
and  the  other  on  the  Tuesday  ? — I  think  so. 

19.734.  To  whom  was  the  letter  addressed  which 
contained  the  first  half  note  ? — I  addressed  one  to 
Mr.  Lovegrove  and  included  in  it  the  half  of  a 
500/.  note  in  an  envelope  and  addressed  it  to  Mr. 
Whithorn. 

19.735.  To  whom  did  you  address  the  first  half  ?— 
That  I  cannot  say  ;  I  sent  the  other,  I  believe,  to  the 
committee. 

19.736.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  cannot  tell 
to  whom  you  addressed  the  letter  which  contained  the 
first  half  of  the  500/.  note  ? — I  forget  whether  it  was 
to  Mr.  Whithorn  or  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  that  I  sent  the 
first.  I  know  when  I  sent  it  and  to  whom,  but  whether 
I  sent  Mr.  Lovegrove's  first  or  Mr.  Whithorn's  first  I 
cannot  say. 

19.737.  Did  you  address  the  letters  containing  the 
two  halves  to  the  same  individual  or  to  different  indi- 
viduals ? — To  different  inividuals.  I  sent  one  to  Mr. 
Whithorn  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Lovegrove.  My  first 
impression  was  that  I  sent  both  to  Mr.  Lovegrove's 
oflSce,  but  I  recollect  very  well  in  my  own  mind  that 
I  did  intend  sending  one  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  and  one  to 
Mr.  Whithorn,  and  I  must  have  adopted  the  latter 
course  from  the  fact  of  Mr.  Lovegrove  not  having 
received  such  notes  at  his  ofiice  ;  had  I  appeared  first 
here,  my  impression  would  have  been  that  I  had  sent 
both  to  Mr.  Lovegrove. 

19.738.  That  was  your  impression  ? — ^Yes,  but  I 
can  swear  most  positively  that  I  sent  both  half  notes 
from  London  and  by  post. 

19.739.  Did  you  write  a  note  with  either  of  them  ? 
— Nothing. 

19.740.  Nothing  at  all  ?— Nothing. 

19.741.  Was  it  simply  the  half  note  put  into  an 
envelope  ? — A  note  split  in  two. 

19.742.  The  one  half  note  put  into  one  envelope 
and  the  other  half  into  another,  is  that  so  ?— That  is  so. 

19.743.  And  your  impression  was  that  both  those 
envelopes  were  sent  to  Mr.  Lovegrove's  ? — That  was 
my  impression,  but  I  cannot  swear  it  from  the  fact 
that  such  envelopes  have  not  been  received  at  Mr. 
lovegrove's  office. 

19.744.  Is  that  the  only  reason  which  induces  you 
now  to  think  the  letters  were  not  so  addressed  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  fact  of  my  originally  deciding  in  my 
own  mind  to  send  one  to  Mr.  Whithorn  and  the  other 
to  Mr.  Lovegrove.  I  recollect  I  was  in  a  great  hurry 
when  I  was  attending  to  the  matter. 

19.745.  Lidependent  of  any  evidence  which  has 
been  given  in  this  Court  or  of  any  statement  that  has 
been  made  to  you,  was  it  the  impression  on  your 
mind  that  both  envelopes  were  sent  to  Mr.  Love- 
grove ? — The  impression  on  my  mind  at  this  moment 
is  that  one  of  them  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Whithorn. 

19.746.  Which  was  that,  the  first  or  the  second  ? — 
I  think  the  second. 

19.747.  Not  the  first  ?— Not  the  first ;  I  think  the 
second. 

19.748.  You  think  the  first  was  sent  to  Mr.  Love- 
grove ? — Yes ;  my  impression  is  that  the  first  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Lovegrove. 


19.749.  Was  there  ahy  name  put  upon  those  notes  ? 
—Did  you  put  your  name  ? — I  did  not. 

19.750.  You  wrote  nothing  in  the  letter ;  it  was 
simply  an  envelope  containing  the  half  of  a  500/. 
note  ? — That  is  all. 

19.751.  Is  that  the  mode  you  usually  adopt  when 
you  are  sending  the  halves  of  500/.  notes  about  the 
country  ? — Not  as  a  general  rule. 

19.752.  Why  did  you  depart  from  the  general  rule 
in  this  case  ? — I  grudged  the  trouble  of  coming  to 
Gloucester  about  it  myself. 

19.753.  Why  should  you  have  departed  from  the 
general  rule  by  sending  the  halves  of  a  500/.  note  in 
envelopes  without  any  writing  at  all  or  anything  to 
shew  from  whom  they  came  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
had  any  special  reason  for  it.  I  look  on  the  post 
office  as  a  very  safe  mode  of  conveying  money. 

19.754.  Were  they  registered  letters  ? — They  were 
not ;  but  from  the  note  being  split  in  two  I  thought  it 
could  not  be  used  by  any  one,  and  that  it  would  be 
quite  safe. 

19.755.  How  came  you  not  to  write  anything  in  the 
envelope  ? — ^I  had  nothing  to  say. 

19.756.  All  you  had  to  do  was  to  send  the  money  ? 
— All  I  had  to  do  and  did  was  to  send  the  money  ;  I 
said  nothing. 

19.757.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  the  mode  in 
which  you  sent  those  halves  of  the  500/.  was  not  a 
mode  adopted  by  you  for  the  purpose  of  secrecy  ? — It 
was  a  mode  which  was  suggested  to  me,  and  I  per- 
formed what  was  suggested. 

19.758.  Who  suggested  it  ? — ^Mr.  Lovegrove. 

19.759.  Did  you  adopt  that  mode  which  was  sug- 
gested to  you  by  Mr.  Lovegrove  for  the  purpose  of 
secrecy  ? — I  did  not  give  the  thing  consideration. 

19.760.  Not  at  all  ?— I  really  did. not.  I  felt  an- 
noyed at  my  being  asked,  and  left  Mr.  Lovegrove 
with  a  positive  assurance  that  I  would  not  do  it ;  but 
when  I  reflected  I  felt  that  I  should  be  very  much 
blamed  if  Sir  Robert  Garden  lost  his  election  in  con- 
sequence of  my  not  doing  it,  I  being  a  personal  friend 
of  his,  and  I  sent  the  money. 

19.761.  Do  you  really  mean  to  represent  that  you 
had  no  object  whatever  in  sending  the  money  in  that 
way  except  to  transmit  it,  as  you  thought,  for  the  per- 
fectly honest  and  legitimate  expenses  of  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — I  thought  it  a  safe  mode  of  conveyance 
and  I  sent  it,  and  if  I  were  sending  money  again  on 
business  I  should  send  it  in  a  similar  manner  probably. 

19.762.  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  when  you  acted 
on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lovegrove,  by  sending  the 
monev  in  the  way  you  did,  you  did  not  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  arming  him  secretly  with  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  election  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
that  the  money  was  such  as  Mr.  Lovegrove  did  not 
want  every  one  to  know,  certainly. 

19.763.  Was  it  not  sent  in  that  way  for  the  purpose 
of  secrecy  ? — If  I  had  had  the  money  in  my  pocket 
I  would  have  given  it  to  Mr.  Lovegrove. 

19.764.  It  is  very  possible  to  give  a  very  simple  aud 
it  is  very  possible  to  give  a  very  artificial  answer  to 
a  question.  My  question  is  did  you  not  send  that 
money  down  for  the  purpose  of  arming  Mr.  Lovegrove 
with  funds  to  carry  on  the  election,  and  did  you  not 
send  that  money  in  the  way  you  did  in  order  that 
people  should  not  be  made  aware  that  you  had  sent 
it  ? — ^It  is  very  probable. 

19.765.  Is  it  so  or  not  ?  Did  you  do  it  for  the 
purpose  of  secrecy  ? — For  convenience  chiefly. 

19.766.  And  not  for  secrecy  at  all  ?— Why  if  it 
was  suggested  to  me  to  pay  it  into  the  Gloucester 
bank  or  to  send  a  cheque  for  it,  I  should  certainly 
object  on  the  ground  that  I  did  not  want  to  send  a 
cheque,  and  on  the  ground  that  I  did  not  want  people 
to  know. 

19.767.  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  secrecy  that  you 
sent  the  money  in  the  way  you  did  ? — ^That  was  one 
reason. 

19.768.  Was  it  not  the  main  and  only  reason  ? — ^It  • 
was  not ;  it  was  the  most  convenient  mode  of  doing  it. 

19.769.  The  most  convenient  with  reference  to 
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Becrecy  ? — It  was  an  absolutely  convenient  mode  of 
doing  it ;  he  wanted  the  money  ;  had  he  not  told  me 
he  wanted  it  soon  I  would  have  sent  a  cheque. 

19.770.  Would  you  have  sent  a  cheque  if  Mr.  Love- 
grove  had  not  suggested  to  you  to  send  the  money 
down  in  half  notes  ? — I  do  not  understand  your 
question. 

19.771.  Would  you  have  sent  a  cheque  if  Mr.  Love- 
grove  had  not  suggested  to  you  the  mode  in  which 
you  should  send  it,  that  is,  in  half  notes  ?— I  believe 
I  should,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  he  wanted 
the  money  immediately,  and  a  cheque  would  take 
time.  I  sent  it  in  the  way  I  did  because  that  was  the 
quickest  mode  of  sending  the  money. 

19.772.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  ? — I  do,  most 
positively. 

19.773.  And  you  say  you  sent  the  money  on  the 
Tuesday  ? — I  did  not  say  I  sent  it  on  Tuesday  ;  be- 
tween the  Monday  and  the  Thursday. 

19.774.  Can  you  not  say  on  what  day  you  sent  it? — 
No,  I  cannot. 

19.775.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  said  just  now  that 
you  sent  one  half  on  the  Monday,  and  the  other  on  the 
Tuesday  ? — I  think  so. 

19.776.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  consider  that 
sending  the  two  half  notes  by  post  was  a  quicker  way 
of  sending  the<  money  than  sending  it  by  a  cheque. 
Would  not  the  money  have  been  realized  as  easily  if 
you  had  sent  a  cheque  as  by  your  sending  two  halves 
of  a  bank  note,  one  half  coming  on  the  Monday  and 
the  other  on  the  Tuesday  ? — It  is  probable  I  might 
under  the  circumstances  object  to  sending  a  cheque. 

19.777.  Why  might  you  under  the  circumstances 
have  objected  to  sending  a  cheque  ? — ^I  named  that 
time  was  the  object. 

19.778.  Is  that  the  only  reason  why  you  would 
have  objected  to  send  a  cheque  ? — It  was  suggested 
that  I  should  send  it  in  half  notes. 

19.779.  Was  that  the  only  reason  why  you  would 
have  objected  to  send  a  cheque  ? — If  I  gave  it  con- 
sideration, perhaps  I  should  send  the  money  instead 
of  a  cheque. 

19.780.  I  ask  you  why  you  would  have  objected  to 
send  a  cheque  ? — I  did  not  reason  upon  the  matter. 

19.781.  You  stated  just  now  that  you  would  have 
objected  to  send  a  cheque.  Why  would  you  have 
objected  to  scud  a  cheque  ? — I  said  I  should  send  the 
notes  in  preference. 

19.782.  You  said  you  would  object  to  send  a  cheque; 
why  would  you  have  objected  ? — I  have  no  particular 
objection. 

19.783.  Why  would  you  have  objected  ? — {Xo 
answer.) 

19.784.  What  is  your  answer  ?. — Why  should  I  have 
objected  ? 

19.785.  That  is  my  question  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  assign  any  particular  reason  ;  I  happened  to 
have  the  money,  and  sent  it  instead  of  a  cheque. 

19.786.  You  would  have  objected  to  send  a  cheque, 
but  you  can  give  no  answer  why  you  would  have  ob- 
jected ? — The  amount  of  money  being  wanted  for 
election  purposes,  I  did  not  want  a  cheque  to  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Lovegrove. 

19.787.  Why  not  ? — I  thought  that  such  a  cheque 
coming  through  my  bankers  might  be  found  fault 
with. 

19.788.  Why  might  it  bo  found  fault  with  ?— I 
knew  that  Sir  Robert  Garden  would  be  annoyed  at 
me  if  I  had  sent  this  money,  and  he  would  have  seen 
it  through  the  cheque. 

19.789.  Why  should  he  have  been  annoyed  ? — At 
my  giving  money  to  Mr.  Lovegrove. 

10.790.  Why  should  he  be  annoyed  with  you  for 
giving  money  to  Mr.  Lovegrove,  if  it  was  wanted  for 
nothing  but  lawful  purposes  ? — I  said  election  pur- 
poses. 

19.791.  You  said  for  legitimate  purposes  ? — If  I 
said  that,  that  is  not  what  I  meant.  I  meant  for 
election  purposes. 

19.792.  Then  yon  say  you  thought  that  Sir  Robert 
Garden  would  be  annoyed  at  your  giving  a  cbeque  for 


money  for  election  purposes  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  he  did  •'•  Bernard. 
not  want  me  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  and  it  was  fCTToso 
not  my  intention  that  he  should  know  it :  I  wanted  ' 

to  conceal  the  fact.  "^""^"^ 

19.793.  Had  you  had  any  conversation  with  Sir 
Robert  Garden  previously  ? — No,  I  had  not,  I  formed 
my  own  impression. 

19.794.  You  say  you  had  no  conversation  with  Sir 
Robert  Garden  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  wish  you 
to  interfere  ? — No. 

19.795.  From  what  then  did  you  form  your  im- 
pression that  such  was  his  wish  ? — From  my  general 
knowledge  of  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

19.796.  What  general  knowledge  ?— He  did  not 
request  me  to  come  to  Gloucest^r,  and  I  inferred  that 
he  would  rather  I  should  not  interfere  in  the  matter 
at  all.     That  was  my  impression. 

19.797.  I  thought  you  said  just  now  that  it  was 
not  your  wish  yourself  to  come  to  Gloucester  ? — It 
Was  not. 

19.798.  You  were  very  much  engaged  ? — ^Very  much. 

19.799.  That  being  so,  how  do  you  reconcile  your 
answer,  you  say  that  Sir  Robert  Garden  did  not  wish 
you  to  interfere,  and  that  you  did  not  wish  to  come 
to  Gloucester  ? — If  he  had  wished  me  to  come  ho 
would  probably  have  invited  me  to  Gloucestei*. 

19.800.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  had  no 
conversation  with  Sir  Robert  Garden  prior  to  your 
coming  down  to  Gloucester  ? — Gertainly  I  had  not, 
on  election  matters. 

19.801.  You  say  that  one  of  the  letters  containing 
the  half  note  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  and 
the  other  to  Mr.  Whithora  ;  how  was  the  letter 
addresed  to  Mr.  Whithorn  ? — It  must  have  been 
addressed  to  Mr.  Whithorn  at  the  committee. 

19.802.  Was  it  so  addressed  ? — I  cannot  swear. 

19.803.  You  say  it  must  have  been  addressed  to 
him  there  ? — There  was  no  other  means  of  sending  it. 
Mr.  Lovegrove  say  it  did  not  come  to  his  ofRcft. 

19.804.  I  am  not  now  asking  you  with  reference  to 
Mr.  Lovegrove's  evidence,  but  with  reference  to  your 
own  impression  and  your  own  knowledge  ?— I  have 
told  you  the  facts  as  well  as  my  memory  serves  me. 
I  sent  one  half  note  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  and  my  im- 
pression was  that  I  had  sent  him  two,  but  it  is  clear 
to  my  mind  now  that  I  must  have  sent  the  other  to 
the  committee  addressed  to  Mr.  Whithorn. 

19.805.  That  is  your  impression  now  ? — That  is 
my  impression  now. 

19,80«i.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  know  Mr.  Whit- 
horn's  address  in  Gloucester  ? — ^Not  his  private  ad- 
dres,  but  I  knew  the  committee. 

19,807.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  that  500/.  that  you 
sent  down  taken  from  your  own  private  fund  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

19,8(MJ.  From  your  own  banker  was  it  ? — Yes. 

19.809.  What  bank  is  that  ?— The  Gity  bank. 

19.810.  Are  you  quite  certain  that  when  you  ob- 
tained that  500/.  there  had  been  no  representation 
made  to  you  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
wanted  ? — Most  positive. 

19.811.  It  was  part  of  your  own  balance,  was  it  ?— 
Yes,  most  certainly,  I  can  satisfy  you  of  that. 

19.812.  How  long  after  that  was  it  before  you  re- 
ceived repayment  of  this  money  from  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — ^It  was  the  beginning  of  May,  early  in 
May. 

19.813.  This  money  was  sent  down  the  latter  part 
of  April  ? — It  was  sent  a  few  days  before  the  election. 

19.814.  You  received  it  back  from  Sir  Robert 
Garden  about  the  early  part  of  May  ? — Yes,  the  early 
part  of  May. 

19.815.  Did  you  apply  to  him  for  its  repa/ment  ? 
— I  did  not. 

19.816.  How  came  he  to  know  anything  about  it  ? 
—I  called  at  Sir  Robert's  and  he  said  that  he  was 
glad  he  had  lost  the  election  under  the  circumstances. 

19.817.  Did  he  say  be  was  glad  he  had  lost  it  ? — 
Yes,  because  the  other  parties  had  bribed.  "  One 
"  good  thing,"  he  said,  "  is,  it  will  not  cost  much,"  or 
something  to  that  effect.    And  speaking  about  the 
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J.  Bernard,     expense,  I  made  some  remark  which  caused  hun  to 
—  press  me  very  hard,  and  I  told  hun  I  had  advanced 

28  Oct.  185».     500/. 

'  19,818.  What  remark  had  you  made  which  caused 

him  to  press  you  very  hard  ? — ^I  remarked  that  I 
feared  it  would  cost  more  than  he  thought,  or  some 
observation  to  that  effect. 

19.819.  And  that  led  to  a  question  from  him,  I 
suppose  ? — ^Yes  ;  he  asked  me  what  I  meant,  and  so 
forth. 

19.820.  Did  you  tell  him  to  whom  you  had  advanced 
the  money  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did. 

19.821.  Did  he  not  ask  you? — No  ;  he  was  a  good 
deal  annoyed. 

19.822.  Did  he  not  ask  to  whom  you  had  advanced 
the  money  ?— I  said  to  Gloucester  parties. 

19.823.  For  the  Gloucester  election  ?— To  Glou- 
cester parties,  meaning  by  that  Mr.  Lovegrove. 

19.824.  Was  that  all  you  said  ?— Yes  ;  I  said 
"  Gloucester  ;"  I  used  the  name  "  Gloucester."  Pro- 
bably that  would  bo  sufficient ;  he  would  infer  the 
source  to  which  it  came.  Speaking  on  election  matters 
with  Sir  Robert  Garden,  I  used  generally  the  term 
"  election,"  or  rather  "  Gloucester." 

19.825.  You  were  talking  to  him  about  the  election, 
and  he  said  he  was  very  glad  he  had  lost  ? — I  ex- 
prassed  my  regret  at  his  having  lost  the  election,  and 
he  said,  "  Not  at  all  ;  I  am  very  glad  I  have  lost  it, 
"  because  the  other  side  bribed  at  such  a  rate." 

19.826.  And  then  you  let  him  into  the  secret  of 
your  having  advanced  500/.  ? — He  said,  "  One  good 
"  job  is,  that  not  much  money  was  spent ;"  and  I  said 
I  Tfeared  more  had  been  spent  than  he  thought.  That 
caused  him  to  press  me,  until  I  told  him  that  I  had 
advanced  500/.  in  connexion  with  Gloucester. 

19.827.  Did  that  seem  at  all  to  enlighten  his  mind 
as  to  the  probability  of  his  election  having  been  rather 
attended  with  acts  of  bribery  ? — I  could  not  say  what 
his  private  impressions  were. 

19.828.  But  did  he  in  any  way  express  his  regret 
that  such  circumstances  Should  have  occurred  ? — Ho 
asked  me  how  I  could  have  done  so. 

19.829.  What  aia  you  say  .'— "  W'ell,"  I  said,  "I 
"  thought  I  was  doing  right,  and  I  did  so." 

19.830.  Upon  that,  what  did  he  say  ? — I  cannot 
recollect  the  particular  words. 

19.831.  What  was  the  impression  made  upon  your 
mind  by  what  he  said  ? — ^I  have  repeated  what  he 
said.  He  asked  me  how  I  could  have  done  so  without 
his  knowledge. 

19.832.  Was  that  the  entire  conversation  ? — He 
said  if  that  money  was  spent  he  could  not  make  out 
how  it  was  spent.  He  expressed  himself  in  that 
way. 

19.833.  Did  it  flash  across  his  mind,  or  did  he 
express  himself  to  the  effect  that  it  might  have  been 
Bpent  in  bribery  ? — Certainly  not  to  me. 

19.834.  When  you  went  away  did  he  pay  you  the 
money  ? — He  did  not. 

19.835.  Not  at  that  time  ?— No. 

19.836.  When  you  went  away  did  you  leave  him 
. jiilder  jihe  imprestion  that  his. election  had  been  per- 
fectly pure  ? — I  did  not  go  into  any  particulars.    I 
was  very  much  annoyed  about  the  whole  affair.    I 
wanted  to  avoid  the  whole  subject. 

19.837.  Was  he  annoyed,  or  you  ? — I  think  we 
both  had  our  share. 

19.838.  What  was  he  annoyed  with  you  for  ? — 
He  was. annoyed  with  me  for  what  I  had  done,  and  I 
felt  his  censure  very  much. 

19.839.  Did  you  at  all  seek  to  relieve  his  mind, 
and  tell  him  that  the  money  had  been  honestly  spent, 
and  that  it  had  been  sent  down  by  you  for  purely 
election  purposes  of  a  legitimate  character  ? — I  did 
not ;  it  was  for  election  purposes  I  remarked  through- 
out. 

19.840.  You  told  him  you  had  let  the  Gloucester 
parties  have  the  money  ? — ^That  I  had  sent  it  in 
connexion  with  the  Gloucester  election  ;  that  I  had 
parted  with  500/. 

19.841.  But  you  did  not  lead  him  to  believe  that 


the  money  had  been  improperly  spent,  did  you  ?— I 
did  not. 

19.842.  Why  then  should  he  have  been  annoyed 
with  you  for,  having  advanced  the  500/.  ? — ^Being 
so  much  out  of  pocket. 

19.843.  That  was  his  only  reason  ? — ^I  suppose  so  • 
so  much  money  having  been  spent 

19.844.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  there  was 
no  intimation  conveyed  by  you  to  Sir  Robert  Garden 
or  by  Sir  Rober^  Garden  to  yourself  that  that  money 
had  been  spent  for  purposes  of  bribery  ? — ^No  ;  we 
did  not  converse  upon  the  subject  I  should  say  three 
minutes. 

19.845.  Was  no  intimation  conveyed  by  you  to 
him,  or  by  him  to  you,  that  that  money,  if  spent, 

must  have  been  spent  for  the  purpose  of  bribery  ? 

No,  not  by  me. 

19.846.  That  you  swear  ? — I  swear  that. 

19.847.  Was  it  by  him  ? — It  was  iiot.  I  do  not 
mean  to  swear  that  I  had  not  at  that  time  my  own 
suspicions  ;  but  I  did  not  impart  them  to  Sir  Robert 
Garden,  nor  had  he  remarked  it  to  me.  I  did  not 
know  at  that  particular  time  that  the  money  wag 
spent,  and  I  could  not  know  it. 

19.848.  Did  Sir  Robert  Garden  convey  to  you  the 
impression  upon  his  mind  that  that  money  must  hare 
been  spent  for  the  purpose  of  bribery  ? — No,  he?  did 
not. 

19.849.  That  you  swear  ? — I  do,  positively. 

19.850.  Have  you  had  any  further  communication 
with  Sir  Robert  Garden  since  that  interview  in  which 
the  subject  of  the  expenditure  at  the  last  election 
came  upon  the  tapis  ? — Yes,  he  has  remarked  it  to 
me  ;  he  has  made  some  remarks  connected  with 
the  expenditure  of  the  Gloucester  election  since 
then. 

19.851.  Before  this  Commission  began  its  sittings 
had  he  a  conversation  with  you  with  regard  to  the 
expenditure  at  the  election  ? — Yes,  he  had. 

19,851^.  Did  he  give  you  to  understand  that  at  his 
election  a  large  amount  of  bribery  had  prevailed  ?— 
No  ;  he  spoke  of  the  expenses  of  the  election . 

19.853.  Did  he  not  speak  at  all  about  bribery  or 
corruption  in  Gloucester  ? — No. 

19.854.  Nothing  at  all  ? — No,  nothing  special  that 
I  can  call  to  my  mind  except  in  a  general  manner. 
He  expressed  himself  surprised  how  so  much  money 
could  have  been  spent ;  he  remarked  that  he  could 
not  m^ke  it  out. 

19.855.  Did  he  say  that  it  could  not  have  been 
spent  in  a  legitimate  way  ? — I  do  not  think  he  said 
so ;  no,  he  did  not  say  so.  He  remarked  that  he 
could  not  see  how  so  much  money  could  have  been 
spent ;  he  said  "  Surely  the  parties  could  not  have 
"  spent  so  much  money  as  that." 

1 9.856.  Did  he  say  that  he  could  not  see  how  the 
money  could  be  spent  unless  it  had  been  spent  in 
bribery  ? — He  did  not  add  that. 

19.857.  Did  you  understand  that  to  be  his  mean- 
ing ? — No  ;  I  give  you  the  result  of  these  conversa- 
tions to  the  best  of  my  belief  and  memory. 

19.858.  So  f&r  as  your  communication  with  Sir 
Robert  Garden  has  gone,  both  with  reference  to  the 
election  of  1857  and  the  election  of  1859,  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  Sir  Robert  Garden  has  conveyed 
no  impression  to  your  mind  that  anything  but  purity 
has  existed  on  his  part  at  those  elections  ? — Sir 
Robert  Garden  has  not  attempted  to  give  me  any  im- 
pression, nor  does  he  introduce  such  subjects  or  talk 
of  such  matters.  I  was  not  aware  how  much  the 
Gloucester  election  in  1857  had  cost  him  until  I  saw 
it  in  print. 

19.859.  When  was  that  sum 
had  advanced  repaid  to  you  ?— 
May. 

19.860.  (Mr.  Welford.)  How  many  days  after 
your  $rst  communication  to  Sir  Robert  Garden  that 
you  had  paid  it  ? — ^Probably  two  or  three  days. 

19.861.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  any  cheque  or  did  any 
money  pass  through  your  hands  with  reference  to 
that  last  election  besides  the  500/.  ? — Not  directly  or 


of  500/.  which  you 
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indirectly  ;  no  otber  sum  of  ttay  description  whatever, 
not  a  farthing. 

19.862.  Yon  had  no  transaction  with  any' other 
person  ? — "So,  not  with  any  other  person  at  ail ;  that 
I  most  positively  swear ;  no  amount  except  the  500/.  ; 
that  was  the  whole  amount  I  spent  directly  or  indi- 
rectly connected  with  Gloucester,  nor  have  I  know- 
ledge of  any  other  sum  at  all. 

19.863.  With  regard  to  the  telegram  which  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  we  shall  require  to  know  who 
it  was  that  sent  that  telegram,  and  in  what  name  it 
was  sent,  and  therefore  you  will  make  inquiry  upon 
that  subject,  and  let  us  know  if  yon  please  ? — I  will 
do  so;  I  have  no  recollection  of  such  a  telegram  myself 
at  all. 

19.864.  (Mr.  Welfm-d.)  With  reference  to  the 
election  of  1857,  had  you  no  suspicion  that  the  two 
cheques  which  you  gave  of  100/.  each  to  Mr.  Love- 
grove  and  Mr.  Whithorn  -were  to  be  applied  in  an 
irregular  manner  ? — I  considered  that  I  was  advanc- 
ing that  for  3ir  Eobert  Garden,  and  I  looked  to  Mr. 
Lovegrove  to  return  it,  I  thought  that  the  200/.  was 
a  part  of  the  500/.  that  Mr.  Lovegrove  said  he  expected 
Sir  Robert  Garden  to  give  him,  otherwise  I  would  not 
have  given  Mr.  Lovegrove  a  cheque  in  the  open  man- 
ner I  did  in  the  presence  of  half  a  dozen  others. 

19.865.  Tou  consider  that  your  giving  the  cheque 
in  that  open  manner  is  an  indication  of  your  belief 
that  the  money  was  to  be  fairly  and  properly  applied  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  looked  upon  it  as  part  of  the  money  which 
was  to  be  advanced  by  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

19.866.  You  understood  that  from  an  accidental 
omission  of  Mr.  Lovegrove's  he  had  not  got  so  much 
by  200/.  from  Sir  Robert  Garden  as  he  required  for 
the  legitimate  expenses  of  the  election  ? — The  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  was  that  Sir  Robert  Garden  took  the 
initiative  in  giving  money  to  Mr.  Lovegrove,  and  that, 
the  sum  he  had  given  being  300/.,  Mr.  Lovegrove  did 
not  want  to  trouble  him  again  ;  that  was  my  impres  ■ 
sion. 

19.867.  Would  it  not  have  been  the  natural  thing 
for  Mr.  Lovegrove  to  say,  "The  money  you  have 
"given  me  is  not  enough,  I  want  200/.  more"? 
—I  cannot  tell  what  Mr,  Lovegrove's  thought  was  ; 
what  be  said  to  me  was  this  :  that  he  did  not  want  to 
trouble  Sir  Robert  Garden  so  soon  aft«r  he  had 
received  the  cheque  he  had  got,  and  he  requested  me 
to  advance  the  money,  which  I  did  without  hesita- 
tion. 

19.868.  Recalling  your  recollection  to  that  period, 
do  you  not  remember  that  Sir  Robert  Garden  offered 
Mr.  Lovegrove  a  cheque  for  500/.  on  the  occasion  of 
one  of  these  morning  meetings  ? — I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  it ;  I  must  have  been  out  of  the  room  at  the 
time  probably. 

19.869.  You  do  not  recollect  Sir  Robert  Garden 
actually  writing  out  a  cheque  for  500/.  ? — I  have  no 
recollection  of  the  circumstance. 

19.870.  Then  whether  Sir  Robert  Garden  on  that 
occasion  paid  Mr.  Lovegrove  any  money  or  not  you 
only  know  from  the  information  afforded  you  by  Mr. 
Lovegrove  ;  do  you  say  that  ? — That  is  all  the  infor- 
mation I  have  ;  I  have  not  seen  Sir  Robert  Garden 
write  a  cheque  or  hand  over  a  cheque  for  300/.  to  Mr. 
Lovegrove,  nor  could  I  swear  that  he  gave  him  that 
300/. 

19.871.  The  only  information  that  you  have  upon 
the  subject  is  what  you  heard  from  Mr.  Lovegrove 
when  he  asked  you  for  200/.  more  ? — That  is  my 
impression  ;  I  repeat  these  things  to  the  best  of  my 
memory,  and  I  think  that  is  correct. 

*  19,872.  How  soon  do  you  s^  you  asked  Sir  Robert 
Garden  to  return  you  lliat  200/.  ? — ^I  received  the 
money  in  August  or  September. 

19.873.  Having  advanced  it  some  months  before  ? 
>— In  March  I  think. 

19.874.  Did  you  mention  to  Sir  Robert  Garden 
before  you  received  it  that  you  had  paid  this  200/. 
for  him  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  said  to  him  that  he  owed  me 


19.875.  When  did  you  first  tell  him  that  ? — It  must     J.Btnard. 
have  been  in  August  or  September.  — — 

19.876.  During  the  interval  between  March  and    2S  OctiSM. 
August  you  said  nothing  to  Sir  Robert  Garden  upon 

the  subject  ? — No,  for  I  expected  to  have  received  it 
from  Mr.  Lovegrove. 

19.877.  You  expected  to  have  received  it  from  Mr. 
Lovegrove  ? — ^Yes. 

19.878.  Did  you  apply  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  for  it  ? — 
I  did  not. 

19.879.  Had  you  any  communication  with  anybody 
in  Gloucester  npon  the  subject  ? — ^I  had  not. 

19.880.  Between  the  election  in  March  1857,  and 
August,  when  you  say  you  received  the  200/.,  did 
you  make  any  application  to  anybody  for  payment  of 
that  money  ? — ^No,  I  did  not. 

19.881.  Was  it  not  after  the  petition  on  that 
occasion  had  been  determined  that  you  first  mentioned 
the  subject  to  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — It  is  very  probable 
that  the  petition  was  before  that  period. 

19.882.  Was  not  the  reason  of  your  delay  in  men- 
tioning it  that  you  felt  that  after  the  petition  it  was 
more  safe  to  ask  Sir  Robert  Garden  for  the  money 
than  it  would  be  before  ? — Positively  it  was  not. 

19.883.  You  swear  that  ? — ^I  swear  most  positively 
that  it  was  not,  otherwise  I  should  not  have  told  Sir 
Robert  Garden  about  the  500/.  which  I  advanced. 
I  advanced  the  200/.  in  good  faith  ;  I  thought  it  was 
for  his  legitimate  purposes  most  positively.  My 
impression  was  that  when  Mr.  Lovegrove  concluded 
all  his  accounts  with  Sir  Robert  Garden  the  money 
would  be  handed  over  to  me. 

19.884.  Did  Sir  Robert  Garden  make  any  observa- 
tion upon  being  informed  that  he  owed  you  200/.  for 
the  election,  or  did  he  pay  it  to  you  without  making 
any  remark  ? — ^Yes. 

19.885.  Did  he  complain  of  your  interference  in 
advancing  money  without  his  direction  ? — ^No  ;  he 
said,  "To  you  ?"  "Yes,"  I  said. 

19.886.  And  then  he  gave  you  a  cheque  ? — Yes,  he 
gave  me  the  money.  I  think  it  was  notes  he  gave 
me  if  I  recollect  right. 

19.887.  I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  the  last 
election.  Did  you  receive  any  letter  from  Sir  Robert 
Garden  while  he  was  in  Gloucester  ? — ^I  did  not. 

19.888.  Did  you  receive  any  letter  from  anybody 
by  his  direction  with  reference  to  the  Gloucester 
election  while  he  was  down  here  canvassing  ? — ^I  did 
not. 

19.889.  Did  you  receive  any  communication  from 
Mr.  Lovegrove  by  letter  or  by  telegram  with  respect 
to  the  Gloucester  election  before  your  visit  to  Glou- 
cester ?— I  might  have  done  so.  I  have  no  positive 
recollection  of  it,  but  I  think  not.  I  think  I  may  say 
positively  I  did  not. 

19.890.  Then  it  was  not  from  any  communication 
made  from  Gloucester  that  you  formed  the  opinicm 
that  Sir  Robert  Garden's  prospects  of  success  were 
not  so  good  as  you  might  have  wished? — ^No,  it 
was  from  no  communication  from  him  ;  it  was  some 
London  friends. 

19.891.  From  whom  did  you  hear  the  rumours 
you  have  referred  to  ? — One  reads  the  papers  every 
morning. 

19.892.  Was  it  from   anything  that  you   saw  in 

the  newspapers  then  ? — Newspapers  generally  ;  there  , 

was  no  sjHJcial  source. 

19.893.  Was  it  because  you  understood  that  Sir 
Robert  Garden's  opponents  were  spending  large  sums 
of  money  that  you  thought  his  success  was  doubtful  ? — 
Yes,  it  was  from  that ;  that  was  one  of  the  reasons 
that  made  me  send  to  Mr.  Lovegrove,  for  my  private 
intention  was  this,  if  it  was  so,  and  if  there  was  no 
chance  of  gaining  the  election,  to  advise  Sir  Robert 
to  withdraw. 

19.894.  Then  having  understood  that  it  was  because 
his  opponents  were  spending  large  sums  of  mcmey,  for 
what  purpose  did  you  .suppose  they  were  so  spending 
money  ? — ^It  was  mere  hearsay ;  it  came  to  me  in 
that  way. 

19.895.  Did  you  suppose  tliat  his  opponents  were 
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J.  Bernard,      spending  money  legitimately  or  otherwise  ? — There 

are  various  ways  of  spending  money  at  elections. 

22  Oct.  1859.         J  9,896.  You   say  you  heard  rumours  which    led 

you  to  doubt  whether  Sir  Robert  Garden  would  be 

successful  ? — ^Yes. 

19.897.  I  ask  whether  those  rumours  referred  to 
the  expenditure  of  money  on  the  part  of  his  op- 
ponents ? — Yes,  they  did. 

19.898.  Did  you  understand  that  expenditure  to 
be  an  improper  expenditure,  or  in  what  way  did  you 
suppose  the  expenditure  of  money  by  his  opponents 
would  influence  the  election  ? — I  am  not  familiar 
with  elections,  and  I  do  not  know  w^hat  are  legal  ex- 
penses. 

19.899.  You  had  been  with  Sir  Robert  Garden 
for  some  time  during  the  Gloucester  election  ? — 
Yes. 

19.900.  How  did  you  suppose  that  the  expenditure 
of  money  would  influence  the  election  one  way  or 
the  other  ? — I  thought  people  wanted  to  be  paid 
their  expenses  for  going  out  canvassing  and  so  on. 

19.901.  Did  you  think  that  it  was  merely  on  the 
agents  that  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  being 
expended,  or  did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  voters 
might  also  participate  in  the  money  ? — Well,  I 
forget  what  I  thought,  I  thought  of  so  many  things. 

19.902.  But  your  opinions  must?  have  influenced 
your  acts  ? — Yes  they  did. 

19.903.  I  want  to  know  what  your  opinions  were 
by  which  your  acts  were  influenced  ? — It  was  repre- 
sented that  the  contest  being  so  long  was  likely  to  be 
expensive,  and  it  was  remarked  that  Sir  Robert 
Garden,  if  the  election  was  lost,  might  object  to  pay 
these  expenses  :  I  was  told  that  the  election  would 
cost  1,000/. 

19.904.  That  you  were  told  in  London  ? — No,  here. 

19.905.  We  will  go  step  by  step.  I  was  referring 
to  the  rumours  which  induced  yoti  to  endeavour  to 
batisfy  your  curiosity  as  to  the  prospects  of  Sir  Robert 
Garden's  success  :  had  those  rumours  reference  to  the 
expenditure  of  money  by  his  opponents  ? — Yes. 

19.906.  Did  you  not  know  that  Sir  Robert  Garden 
was  himself  at  Gloucester,  and  might  himself  expend 
his  own  money  for  any  legitimate  purpose  ? — Quite 
so. 

19.907.  Then  when  you  came  down  to  Gloucester 
to  satisfy  your  curiosity,  and  when  you  were  told 
that  1,000/.  was  required,  why  did  you  not  imme- 
diately go  to  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — I  did  not. 

19.908.  Can  you  tell  me  why  you  did  not  ? — I 
ibought  that  Mr.  Lovegrove,  his  agent,  if  he  thought 
it  the  proper  way  of  proceeding,  would  go  himself 
and  not  suggest  that  a  friend  should  go  ;  that  was 
one  reason. 

19.909.  Did  you  not  believe  that  the  money  which 
you  were  to  supply  was  to  be  applied  to  purposes 
that  Sir  Robert  Garden  should  not  know  of? — I 
thought  it  might  be,  but  I  did  not  believe  nor  did  I 
infer  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  votes. 

19.910.  Did  you  not  believe  that  it  was  required 
for  purposes  that  should  not  be  communicated  to  the 
candidate  ? — The  expenses  of  an  election  are  gene- 
rally known  and  recognised  to  be  from  ten  to  twelve 
hundred  pounds,  and  I  was  told  that  that  was  about 
the  amount.     I  did  not  reason  or  think  about  it. 

19.911.  What  was  your  impression  when  you  were 
asked  for  1,000/.  ?— I  was  not  asked  for  1,000/.  ;  I 
was  only  asked  for  500/. 

19.912.  Was  it  not  your  impression  thiit  that  money 
was  to  be  applied  to  purposes  which  should  be  con- 
cealed from  the  candidate  ? — It  is  very  probable  that 
1  did  think  so,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  thinking 

80. 

19.913.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  not  think  so 
now  ? — I  do  now  most  thoroughly. 

19.914.  {3fr.  Welford.)  Why  did  you  think  that 
Sir  Robert  Garden  might  object  to  pay  the  expenses : 
you  said  just  now  you  thought  he  might  object  to  pajr 
them  ? — I  did  not  say  that. 

19.915.  {Mr,    Vaughan.)  Yes,     You  said  it  was 


represented  to  you  that  Sir  Robert  Garden  might 
object  to  pay  these  expenses. 

19.916.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Why  did  you  think  so  ?— 
Pardon  me,  it  was  not  myself ;  it  was  suggested  to 
me  that  he  might  object. 

19.917.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  It  was  represented  to 
you  ? — It  was  represented  to  me  that  he  might 
objept. 

19.918.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  represented  that  to 
jou  ? — In  the  event  of  the  election  being  lost ;  I 
think  Mr.  Lovegrove  suggested  it,  and  that  he  should 
be  in  an  awkward  position. 

19.919.  Was  that  suggestion  made  to  you  before 
you  came  to  Gloucester  ? — No ;  when  I  met  Mr. 
Lovegrove  in  Gloucester. 

.  19^20.  Did  you  consider  that  Sir  Robert  Garden 
would  be  more  likely  to  pay  you  the  money  than  he 
would  be  to  pay  it  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — I  did  not 
consider  ;  I  did  not  much  care  whether  he  paid  me 
or  not. 

19.921.  You  say  Mr.  Lovegrove  represented  that 
Sir  Robert  Garden  might  object  to  pay  the  money  ? — 
That  the  expenses  of  this  election  would  probably 
bo  more  than  the  expenses  of  the  election  in  1857, 
and  that  the  election  might  possibly  be  lost,  and  if 
so  that  he  should  be  placed  in  a  very  awkward  posi- 
tion. 1  declined  to  send  the  money  at  first ;  I  said 
I  wanted  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  I  thought 
they  were  very  proper  remarks  of  Mr.  Lovegrove, 
and  having  considered  the  thing,  I  sent  the  money  on 
those  grounds. 

19.922.  Did  Mr.  Lovegrove  tell  you  that  unless 
1,000/.  was  provided  the  election  would  be  lost  ? — 
No  ;  he  did  not  put  it  positively  in  that  way. 

19.923.  Did  he  not  say  that  the  election  would  not 
be  secured  unless  such  a  fund  were  provided  in  case 
of  need  ? — No  ;  that  was  not  the  way  he  put  it ;  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection  he  expressed  it  as  I  say. 
He  said  that  this  election  would  probably  cost  more 
than  the  election  of  1857,  having  taken  so  very  long  ; 
he  said  that  if  Sir  Robert  Garden's  election  was  lost, 
he,  it  was  possible,  might  object  to  pay  his  (Mr.  Love- 
grove's)  expenses. 

19.924.  Then  the  inference  you  drew  from  that 
conversation  was,  that  if  this  fund  was  not  provided 
the  election  would  be  likely  to  be  lost  ? — Mr.  Love- 
grove did  not  absolutely  say  the  election  would  be 
lost,  but  he  suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
send  it  in  order  to  secure  him,  because  he  did  not 
like  the  responsibility ;  that  was  the  manner  in  which 
it  appeared  to  me. 

19.925.  To  secure  him,  and  not  to  secure  the 
election  ? — He  did  not  say  anything  about  securing 
the  election.  Being  the  responsible  agent,  and  hav- 
ing procured  such  large  expenses,  he  began  to  feel 
nervous  that  Sir  Robert  Garden  might  object,  in  the 
event  of  the  election  being  lost,  to  recognise  those 
expenditures. 

19.926.  And  therefore  he  asked  you  to  famish 
500/.?— Yes. 

19.927.  And  you  mean  to  say  that  he  did  not 
represent  to  you  that  the  election  could  not  be  secured 
unless  Sir  Robert  Garden's  supporters  had  the  com- 
mand of  such  a  sum  of  money  ? — I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  it. 

19.928.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Lovegrove  more  than 
once  when  you  were  here  on  the  Saturday  ? — He  went 
for  Mr.  Whithorn  and  stayed  away  several  hours, 
and  then  they  both  returned,— Mr.  Whithorn  returned 
and  gave  what  I  considered  a  very  flourishing  account 
of  the  prospects  of  the  election. 

19.929.  What  did  he  tell  you  ?— That  the  election 
was  sure  to  be  gained.  Mr.  Lovegrove,  I  think,  did 
not  wait  ten  minutes,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any 
money  was  mentioned  in  his  presence. 

19.930.  Mr.  Whithorn's  communication  to  you  with 
respect  to  the  flourishing  prospects  of  Sir  Robert 
Garden  was  made,  was  it  not,  upon  the  assumption 
that  this  fund  would  be  provided  ? — ^No  ;  no  mention 
was  made  of  money  or  funds  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Whithorn  while  I  was  there.    I  have  no  recoUectioa 
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of  any  reference  being  made  to  it;  I  do  not  think  that 
Mr.  Whithorn  was  in  the  room  where  I  was  more  than 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

19.931.  Was  anything  said  by  Mr.  Lovegrove  about 
the  expenditure  of  the  opponents  of  Sir  Robert  Car- 
den  ? — He  dwelt  more  particularly  upon  the  time  of 
the  canvass,  and  the  expense  generally. 

19.932.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Lovegrove 
put  his  requirement  for  money  more  upon  the  time  ? 
—He  remarked  upon  the  great  number  of  men  that 
the  other  side  employed  as  runners  or  something  or 
other  in  the  election,  and  that  that  was  a  very  great 
expense;  but  he  in  no  manner  inferred  to  me  that  this 
money  was  intended  for  bribing  voters.  That  I  de- 
clare. 

19.933.  And  what  passed  did  not  convey  to  your 
mind  the  idea  that  this  money  was  to  be  applied  for 
purposes  that  were  illegal  ? — My  impression  was  that 
the  money  was  to  reimburse  people  for  their  trouble 
and  expenses  in  conducting  the  election,  but  certainly 
not  to  purchase  votes  ;  that  was  my  impression. 

19.934.  Did  you  not  think  it  was  to  be  applied  for 
purposes  which  Sir  Robert  Garden  should  not  be 
informed  of? — That  is  the  probability  from  the  fact 
of  Mr.  Lovegrove  applying  to  mo  in  the  particular 
manner  he  did. 

19.935.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  two  half  notes, 
did  you  send  both  letters  by  post  ? — I  did. 

19.936.  Did  you  post  them  yourself? — I  did  with 
my  own  hand. 

19.937.  Did  you  direct  the  letters  yourself? — I  did. 

19.938.  Did  you  send  each  half  note  in  two  en- 
velopes or  in  one  envelope  ? — They  were  both  put  in 
double  envelopes. 

19.939.  One  was  directed  to  Mr.  Lovegrove,  en- 
closing one  directed  to  Mr.  Whithorn ;  how  was  the 
other  directed  ? — There  were  only  two. 

19.940.  I  am  speaking  of  the  half  notes  ? — One 
note  was  sent  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  for  certain,  a  double 
enclosure. 

19.941.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  The  inside  one  you  said 
was  directed  to  Mr.  Whithorn  ? — ^Yes. 

19.942.  (Mr.  H'elford.)  And  the  outside?— The 
outside  to  Mr.  Lovegrove. 

19.943.  Upon  which  was  the  postage  stamp  put  ? 
—Upon  that. 

19.944.  On  the  one  addressed  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? 
—Yes. 

19.945.  Now  tlien,  as  to  the  other.  What  was  the 
direction  upon  the  envelope  that  had  the  postage  upon 
it  ? — I  am  not  so  positive  as  to  that ;  I  cannot  say 
exactly,  but  I  must  have  sent  it  to  Mr.  Whithorn  at 
the  committee.  My  impression  was  that  it  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Lovegrove's;  but  it  appears  to  me  now  that  I  must 
have  sent  it  to  Mr.  Whithorn,  and  an  additional  reasc»n 
for  thinking  so  is  this  ;  I  was  an.xious  that  each  of 
those  gentlemen  should  receive  the  half  note,  because 
it  would  appear  evident  that  they  could  not  employ  it 
without  communication  one  with  the  other,  and  I 
think  I  acted  upon  that  suggestion,  and  sent  the 
other  half  to  Mr.  Whithorn. 

19.946.  Then  you  either  directed  one  to  Mr.  Love- 
grove and  one  to  Mr.  Whithorn  or  else  both  to  Mr. 
Lovegrove  ? — Yes  ;  that  I  can  positively  swear. 

19.947.  And  you  sent  one  to  the  committee-room 
you  think  ? — If  Mr.  Whithorn's  was  sent  it  must 
have  been  to  the  committee-room  probably. 

19.948.  You  did  not  send  your  own  servant  or 
clwk  with  it  ? — ^No ;  I  posted  them  with  my  own 
hand. 

19.949.  You  did  not  send  any  one  down  to 
Gloucester  with  the  money  ? — Most  certainly  not. 

19.950.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Have  you  read  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Whithorn  in  this  court  ? — ^Yes; 
1  have  glanced  it  over  in  the  "  Times." 

19.951.  Are  you  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
stated  he  received  this  note  ? — My  impression  is  that 
it  was  found  in  the  committee-room,  directed  to  him, 
and  it  could  not  be  accounted  for  how  it  got  there. 

19.952.  (Mk  Welford.)  There  was  no  postage 
stamp  upon  that  ? — No  ;  now  there  was  an  outside 
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cover' to  all  those  letters  ;  there  were  two  envelopes  ;     J.  Btmari. 
the  notes  were  enclosed  in  a  smaller  envelope,  which 
was  again  put  into  a  larger  one  and  then  addressed. 

19.953.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  say  that  some 
statements  which  Mr.  Lovegrove  made  to  you  induced 
you  to  change  your  opinion  as  to  the  parties  to  whom 
you  had  sent  the  half  note  ?— Not  statements  ;  I  saw 
the  evidence  ;  I  thought  it  possible  I  might  be  mis- 
taken. 

19.954.  Did  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Whithorn  " 
gave  and  which  you  read  induce  you  to  change  your 
opinion  ? — I    have  no  distinct  recollection  of  Mr. 
Whithorn's  evidence ;    in    fact,   I   am  not    certain 
whether  I  read  it  or  not. 

19.955.  You  have  just  told  me  the  exact  circum- 
stances under  which  he  stated  that  he  had  found  the 
note  ? — Part  of  it. 

19.956.  Do  you  not  seo  from  that  that  it  is  impos- 
sible the  letter  could  have  been  addressed  to  Mr. 
Whithorn  ? — ^It  does  not  follow. 

19.957.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  some  one  else 
would  have  taken  his  letter  and  opened  it  and  dropped 
the  inside  envelope  on  the  floor  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
probable  ;  I  think  it  was  found  on  the  desk  ;  and  one 
witness  has  said  that  it  had  been  there  for  a  couple  of 
hours  for  Mr.  WWthorn  ;  this  first  envelope  without 
the  stamp  ;  at  least,  I  infer  that ;  but  the  letter  must 
have  been  opened  by  some  one  in  Gloucester  ;  that  I 
am  positive  of,  because  they  were  both  sent  by  post. 
I  swear  most  positively  that  with  my  own  hand  I 
posted  both  those  letters. 

19.958.  (Mr.  Welford.)  And  they  were  either 
both  directed  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  or  one  was  directed 
to  Mr.  Lovegrove  and  one  to  Mr.  Whithorn  ? — ^Yea. 

19.959.  And  they  were  so  sent  by  post  ? — ^Yes. 

19.960.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Surely  you  can  recollect 
to  whom  you  directed  those  letters  ? — If  I  had  been 
asked  first  of  -  all  I  should  have  said  that  I  sent  )>oth 
letters  to  Mr.  Lovegrove. 

19.961.  Surely  you  must  recollect  to  whom  you 
directed  the  letters  ? — I  cannot  swear  as  to  the  two  ; 
whether  I  addressed  the  two  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  or 
whether  I  addressed  one  to  Mr.  Whithorn. 

19.962.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  is  your  belief  upon 
the  subject  ? — (JVb  answer.) 

19.963.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Supposing  yon  had  nei- 
ther read  nor  heard  any  of  the  evidence  which  has 
been  given  here,  what  should  you  have  been  prepared 
to  tell  the  Commissioners  was  your  belief  upon  the 
subject  ? — My  belief  was  that  I  sent  both  the  letters 
to  Mr.  Lovegrove  ;  that  is  my  present  impression, 
but  I  may  be  mistaken,  and  I  am  not  at  all  prepared 
to  swear  that  I  did  not  send  one  to  Mr.  Whithorn, 
but  that  was  my  impression. 

19.964.  Is  there  anybody  else  in  Gloucester  you 
knew  at  that  time  to  whom  you  might  possibly  have 
sent  it  ? — There  is  not. 

19.965.  Then  it  must  have  been  sent  either  to 'Mr. 
Whithorn  or  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — That  I  positively 
swear,  for  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  post- 
ing those  two  particular  letters. 

19.966.  (Mr.  fVelford.)  Can  you  recollect  whether 
you  posted  them  both  on  the  same  day  or  on  different 
days  ? — Different  days. 

19.967.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that  ? — Quite  euro 
of  it. 

19.968.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  In  your  banker's  pass* 
book  have  you  an  entiy  of  the  cheque  for  500/.  which 
you  drew  ? — Yes,  I  have  an  entry  of  drawing  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money. 

19.969.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Which  included  the  500/.? 
—Which  included  the  500/. 

19.970.  You  did  not  draw  the  500/.  in  one  cheque  ? 
— ^I  drew  a  larger  cheque  in  which  the  500/.  was 
included.     I  drew  the  money  personally. 

19.971.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  did  not  see  Sir 
Robert  Garden  when  you  came  to  Gloucester  ? — I 
did  not. 

19.972.  Why  not  ?  —You  ask  me  for  so  many  rea- 
sons for  what  I  did,  that  I  must  take  time  to  consider. 
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Ond  reason  was,  that  I  thought  I  might  be  requested 
to  remain  in  Gloucester,  and  I  did  not  want  to  be 
bothered  with  election  matters. 

19.973.  Is  that  a  reason  which  you  had  at  that 
time,  or  is  that  a  reason  which  you  have  just  now 
discovered  ? — That  was  my  reason.  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  seeing  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

19.974.  Is  that  the  only  reason  ? — ^There  might 
have  been  a  thousand  reasons  ;  I  reaUy  did  not  want 
to  see  Sir  Bobert  Garden. 

19.975.  I  want  to  know  what  your  reason  was ; 
.  was  that  the  only  reason  you  had  ? — In  fact,  I  could 

not  spare  the  time,  nor  did  I  know  whether  Sir 
Bobert  Garden  was  in  Gloucester  at  the  time. 

19.976.  You  have  stated  several  times  that  you 
knew  he  was  here  ? — Not  at  that  particular  time  ;  I 
was  not  certain  that  he  was  here  on  the  Saturday. 

19.977.  You  have  been  asked  the  question  several 
times  ? — Then  I  must  have  misunderstood  it,  for  I  dp 
not  know  now  whether  Sir  Robert  Garden  was  here 
or  not. 

19.978.  Do  you  mean  now  to  swear  that  you  did 
not  know  that  Sir  Robert  Garden  was  in  Gloucester 
on  that  day  ? — I  swear  I  did  not  know  whether  he 
was  in  Gloucester  on  that  Saturday  or  not 


19.979.  Do  you  now  mean  to  swear  positivdy  that 
you  did  not  know  at  that  time  that  Sir  Bobert  Carden 
was  in  Gloucester  ? — I  could  have  no  object  &i  con- 
cealing it  if  I  had  known  it. 

19.980.  You  have  stated  several  times  in  the 
course  of  your  evidence  that  you  knew  he  was  here, 
it  certainly  takes  one  by  surpri^  to  hear  you  nmr 
state  that  you  did  not  know  he  was  biere?— •! 
have  no  recollection  of  having  said  that  I  did  not 
know  he  was  here.  I  knew  he  was  here  the  most  of 
his  time,  but  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  here  on  thtt 
particular  do^. 

19.981.  We  shall  expect  to  hear  from  yon  aboat 
the  telegram  which  was  sent  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  ?— 
I  do  not  recognize  personally  having  sent  the 
telegram. 

19.982.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Is  there  any  other  person 
through  whom  you  could  have  sent  a  telegram  except 
Somerville  your  servant  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is. 
I  sent  the  money  straight  forward. 

19.983.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  telegram  which 
preceded  the  sending  of  the  money  ? — There  is  not 

19.984.  {Mr.  Vanghan.)  Be  good  enough  to  make 
inquiry  about  that  telegram,  and  let  us  hear  from 
you  on  Tuesday  ? — I  will  do  so. 


S.WaMounu, 


Edwakd  Wasbboubne  called  and  further  examined. 


19.985.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  understand  you  wish 
to  make  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  giving  or 
the  offer  of  a  cheque  for  300/.  by  Sir  Robert  Carden 
to  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — I  was  present  at  the  Bell  in 
1857,  when  the  cheque  was  given  to  Mr.  Lovegrove, 
for  500/.,  and  I  believe  it  was  at  my  suggestion  that 
that  cheque  was  destroyed  and  a  new  cheque  written. 
I  am  not  certain  of  that,  but  I  know  I  approved 
of  it 

19.986.  You  know  that  a  cheque  was  offered  by 
Sir  Robert  Garden  for  500/.  ? — It  was  given. 

19.987.  And  handed  back  by  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — 
Yes. 

19.988.  And  Mr.  Lovegrove  got  another  ch^ue 
for  300/.  ? — ^Yes,  I  was  present. 

19.989.  I  understand  you  have  come  here  to  make 
that  statement  for  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? 
— Merely  in  confirmalion  of  Mr.  Lovegrove's  evi- 
dence. 

19.990.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Was  Mr.  Bernard  present 
then  ? — ^During  some  portion  of  the  time  I  know  he 
was  present. 

19.991.  Do  you  remember  whether  anything  more 
occurred  on  that  occasion  ? — ^Yes ;  I  recollect  Mr. 
Whithorn  made  a  communication  to  Mr.  Lovegrove 
that  he  had  expended  money  and  that  he  required  to 
be  reimbursed. 

19.992.  And  then  did  you  see  any  communication 
between  Mr.  Lovegrove  and  Mr.  Bernard  ?7— Yes, 
there  was. 

19.993.  Did  they  go  out  of  the  room  ?— It  was  out- 
side the  room  that  the  communication  took  place, 
because  I  know  a  cheque  was  placed  in  my  hands. 

19.994.  The  cheque  that  Mr.  Bernard  has  spoken 
of  ? — He  placed  a  cheque  for  100/.  in  my  hands  by 
mistake,  and  immediately  I  looked  at  the  cheque  I 
saw  it  did  not  concern  me,  and  I  handed  it  back  to 
Mr.  Bernard. 

19.995.  {Mr.  Vaughan.')  Do  you  know  that  Mr. 
Tew  Smith  was  one  of  a  committee  for  arranging  the 
election  in  1857  ? — No,  I  do  not,  because  I  repudiated 
Mr.  Tew  Smith's  management  of  the  election  of  1857. 


I  beg  your  pardon,  I  do  not ;  I  only  know  that  Ifr. 
Smith  accompanied  the  deputation  to  London. 

19.996.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Tew 
Smith  was  a  member  of  the  committee  at  which  an 
arrangement  was  come  to  as  to  the  amount  that  shonld 
be  given  as  the  price  of  votes  ?— No,  certainly  not 

19.997.  You  know  nothing  at  all  of  that?^N(\ 
certainly  not. 

19.998.  You  do  not  know  whether  any  committee 
sat  at  which  an  arrangement  was  made  as  to  what 
price  should  be  fixed  or  agreed  on  as  the  price  to  be 
given  for  votes  ? — Certainly  not  I  should  have  been 
no  party  to  any  such  transaction  as  that. 

19,9^.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Smith 
was  a  party  to  or  cognizant  of  any  act  of  bribery  in 
1857  ?— No,  I  do  not.  I  know  that  I  myself  would 
have  been  no  party  to  such  acts. 

20.000.  Are  yon  aware  yourself  what  part  Mr. 
Tew  Smith  took  at  that  election  ? — No,  I  am  net 
I  am  not  aware  that  he  took  any  such  part  as  thtt 
suggested. 

20.001.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  Mr. 
Tew  Smith  was  at  that  election  himseu  cogniziat 
of  or  privy  to  any  acta  of  bribery  ? — No,  I  am  not 
by  any  means  prepared  to  charge  any  gentl«nan  with 
acts  of  bribery  at  that  election. 

20.002.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  it?— 
Certainly  not  as  regards  Mr.  Smith,  or  anyone  ebe 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

20,008.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  reason 
a,\  all  to  doubt  ^e  evidence  which  Mr.  Smith  gave  in 
this  court  that  he  himself  had  nothing  to  do  with 
briberyat  the  election  of  1857  ? — I  did  not  approve  of 
the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Smith  in  some  respects. 

20.004.  In  what  respects  ? — I  did  not  approve  of 
his  charge  against  Mr.  Glutterbuck.  I  thought  it 
was  a  very  unwarrantable  and  gratuitous  assertion  to 
make. 

20.005.  With  the  exception  of  that  did  you  observe 
anything  in  Mr.  Smith's  evidence  to  excite  your  dis- 
content ? — ^Not  as  regards  bribery.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  he  knew  of  any  acts  of  bribery.  I  do  not  think 
he  did. 


Adjourned  to  Monday,  Ten  o'clock. 
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Joseph  Loyegkove  called,  and  further  examined. 


Jt  JXMftgrwt^ 


20.006.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Had  you  any  conunuuica- 
tion  with  Mr.  Bernard  before  he  was  examined  here 
on  Saturday  ? — ^Yes ;  I  saw  him  on  Thursday  last  in 
London. 

20.007.  Did  you  see  him  subsequently  in  Glou- 
cester  ? — ^Yes. 

-20,006.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  as  to 
the  nature  of  his  evidence  ? — Yes,  I  had  ;  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  it  was.  I  saw  him  in  London ;  I  wrote 
to  him  to  say  that  I  should  be  going  to  London,  and 
shoold  be  glad  to  see  him  ;  I  saw  him  in  London  by 
i^pointmeut,  and  I  told  him  you  expected  to  see  him 
on  Monday  ;  that  is,  to-day.  He  said  he  should  not 
be  able  to  attend  on  Monday,  but  should  be  glad  if  I 
could  get  an  appoinlment  for  him  to  be  examined  on 
Saturday.  I  said  I  had  no  doubt  that  the  Commis- 
sioners would  hear  him  if  he  came  down  ;  and  on 
talking  over  the  matter  he  stated  that  he  had  a  strong 
impression  that  the  second  100/.  cheque  was  given  to 
me  on  the  poUing  day.  I  told  him  he  was  quite  in 
error  as  to  that,  and  that  he  had  never  made  a  greater 
mistake  in  his  life  ;  but  nothing  that  I  said  convinced 
him.  I  saw  Mr.  Cooke  in  the  evening,  and  told  him 
of  this.  I  may  say  that  I  was  very  much  disap- 
pointed at  the  want  of  recollection  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Bernard,  because  I  knew  immediately  that  if 
Hr.  Bernard  persisted  in  stating  that  as  being  the 
fact  it  would  put  me  and  Mr.  Bernard  in  direct 
contradiction,  and  it  would  be  seized  hold  of  certainly 
by  the  illiberals  of  the  liberals  in  Gloucester  as  being 
a  point  of  contradiction  which  would  be  serious. 
This  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness;  but  as  I  was 
returning  home  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  I 
had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bernard  in  1867,  four 
or  five  days  after  the  election,  and  immediately  I  got 
home  I  made  a  search  of  several  hours,  and  found  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Bernard,  dated  the  2d  of  April  in 
1857,  enclosing  a  note  to  Mr.  Whithorn,  and  asking 
me  to  deliver  it  to  him  ;  that  was  on  the  2d  of  April, 
five  days  after  the  election  ;  that  note  I  sent  to 
Mr. Whithorn,  and  Mr.  Whithorn  teUs  me  that  that  note 
contained  the  second  cheque  of  which  Mr.  Whithorn 
spoke  in  his  evidence,  and  of  which  I  had  no 
luiowledge  whatever.  Lnmediately  Mr.  Bernard  came 
down  on  Friday  I  went  up  to  the  Bell  to  him,  and 
said  to  him,  "  What  is  your  recollection  about  that 
second  cheque  for  100/.  ?"  He  sud,  "  The  same  as  I 
told  you  in  London."  I  said,  "  To  convince  you  to 
the  contrary,  to  show  you  how  wrong  you  are,  look 
at  that  letter  ?"  And  I  showed  it  to  him.  Then 
Mr.  Bernard  saw  immediately  the  error  he  had  made, 
and  was  satisfied  that  my  version  was  the  correct 
one  ;  that  is  all  that  passed. 

20.009.  Had  you  no  conversation  with  him  at  all 
with  regard  to  any  cheques  allied  to  have  bem 
passed  by  him  to  Mr.  Cooke  ? — No.  He  was  quite 
satisfied.  His  impression  was  that  either  I  or 
Mr.  Cooke  had  mentioned  on  the  polling  day  that  he 
must  advance  100/.  ;  that  was  his  impression,  and 
that  was  the  reason  that  took  me  to  Mr.  Cooke  on 
that  evening.  Mr.  Whithorn  was  more  explicit  than 
I  was,  and  had  a  better  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stance than  I  had,  for  I  had  forgotten  the  precise 
cireumstances ;  but  I  was  satisfied  when  I  gave  my 
evidence  that  the  100/.  cheque  never  came  to  me,  and 
that  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  second 
100/.  cheque.  When  I  saw  Mr.  Bernard  I  tried  to 
convince  Jiim  of  it,  but  he  would  not  be  convinced 
till  I  showed  him  that  letter. 

20.010.  You  are  quite  certain  that  no  conversation 
took  place  between  you  and  Mr.  Bernard,  cither  in 
London  or  in  Gloucester,  relative  to  any  cheques 
alleged  to  have  been  given  by  him  to  Mr.  Cooke  ?— 
Not  one  word. 


20.011.  Did  you  go  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  84  Oct  1859. 
seeing  Mr.  Bernard  on  this  matter  ? — ^No.  I  will  tell  — — — 
yon,  if  you  please,  what  I  went  to  London  for. 

20.012.  I  do  not  want  to  hear  that ;  but  seeing 
that  we  were  sitting  here  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  inquiry  with  regard  to  certain  matters  connected 
with  the  elections  in  Gloucester,  do  you  think  you 
ought  to  have  seen  Mr.  Bernard  relative  to  the  evi- 
dence he  was  about  to  give  ? — It  was  not  relative  to 
the  evidence  he  was  about  to  give,  particularly. 

20.013.  What  was  it  with  reference  to,  then  ? — It 
was  not  with  a  view  to  the  evidence  he  was  about  to 
give ;  but  I  saw  no  impropriety  in  my  seeing 
Mr.  Bernard.  He  was  not  a  man  to  be  tampered  with, 
or  anything  of  that  kind. 

20.014.  But  he  ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  give 
his  evidence  without  any  interference  on  your  part ; 
and  I  consider  that  you  ought  not  to  have  seen  either 
Mr.  Cooke  or  Mr.  Bernard  ? — ^I  should  like  to  explain 
to  the  court  what  it  was  that  took  me  to  London. 

20.015.  If  you  say  you  did  not  go  there  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  Mr.  Bernard,  that  is  sufficient ;  but 
being  in  London  you  did  see  him  ? — ^Yes. 

20.016.  I  am  not  asking  whether  yon  went  to 
London  expressly  to  see  him,  but  being  in  London  it 
would  have  been  much  more  judicious  on  your  part 
if  you  had  not  interfered  with  him  as  to  the  evidence 
he  was  to  give  ? — Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  state 
this  : — In  the  course  of  conversation  this  discrepancy 
occurred,  which  I  fit  once  saw,  and  which  I  am  exces- 
sively glad  to  have  put  right,  and  Mr.  Bernard  was 
equally  thankful  that  it  was  put  right,  because  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  under  the  impression 
I  have  stated,  which  was  entirely  removed  when  I 
produced  to  him  his  letter. 

20.017.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Did  anything  pass  between 
you  and  Mr.  Bemiurd  on  either  of  the  occasions  yon 
speak  of  as  to  the  two  halves  of  the  500/.  note  that 
were  transmitted  to  Gloucester  ? — ^Yes  ;  that  was 
another  subject  that  he  discussed ;  he  said  he  was 
quite  satisfied  they  had  been  sent  by  post ;  he  was 
quite  satisfied  of  that ;  and  I  had  certainly  a  very 
strong  impression  that  the  first  half  did  not  and 
could  not  have  come  by  post ;  but  that  was  his  im- 
pression, and  I  did  not  attempt  to  remove  it. 

20.018.  Did  he  state  that  he  had  sent  both  halves 
of  the  notes  to  you? — He  was  not  clear  ;  but  he  said 
he  had  sent  them  both  by  post,  and  his  notion  was 
just  that  which  he  stated  here  the  other  day,  that  he 
had  either  sent  them  both  to  me,  or  that  he  had  sent 
one  to  me  and  one  to  Mr.  Whithorn. 

20.019.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  He  was  quite  clear  that 
he  had  sent  them  both  by  post  ? — Yes  ;  that  he 
stated;  and  I  immediately  was  clear  that  the  first 
half  did  not  come  to  me  in  any  letter  ctf  mine,  because 
no  one  opens  my  letters  except  myself,  and  I  never 
heard  of  that  first  half,  or  of  any  note  to  Mr.  Whithorn, 
till  Mr.  Whithorn  called  roe  out  of  the  committee- 
room  two  hours  after  the  first  half  of  the  note  was 
found. 

20.020.  Could  the  second  half  of  the  note  have 
come  to  your  office  without  your  knowledge  ? — The 
second  half  did.  come  to  me. 

20.021.  Could  die  first  half  have  come  to  you 
without  your  knowledge  ? — ^No,  because  no  one  would 
presume  to  open  my  letters. 

20.022.  It  is  not  the  habit  of  your  office  to  do  so? 
— ^No.  My  nephew  would  open  my  letters  now,  but 
he  was  not  in  my  office  at  that  time. 

20.023.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Mr.  Bernard  stated  that 
the  impression  on  his  mind  was  that  hath,  letters  were 
directed  to  you,  and  he  said  that  with  regard  to  the 
first  letter  he  was  clear  it  was  sent  to  ^on  ? — ^Yes,  I 
am  aware  of  that,  . ; 
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20.024.  That  was  his  evidence  ? — ^It  was  so. 

20.025.  He  said  that  his  impression  was  that  both 
were  sent  to  you? — ^Yes.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  first  half  did  not  come  to  me;  the  second  half  did. 
I  should  like  you  to  t«ke  the  evidence  of  those  who 
were  in  the  room  at  the  time  when  the  first  half  of 
the  note  was  found,  if  you  consider  it  material. 

20.026.  It  is  material  only  in  this  way  ;  it  is  very 
much  a  question  of  the  weight  to  be  given  to  the  evi- 
dence?  I  quite  see  that,  and  therefore  I  should  like 

you  to  take  the  evidence  of  those  persons  who  were 
in  the  committee-room  at  the  time. 

20.027.  {^Mr.  Welford.)  Can  you  mention  who  were 
there  ? — There  was  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Taynton  and 
Mr.  Griffiths,  and  several  others,  I  understand,  but  I 
was  not  there  myself. 

20.028.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  If  there  is  any  witness 
who  can  state  that  he  knew  under  what  circum- 
stances the  envelope  containing  that  first  half  of  the 
note  came  into  the  committee-room,  it  would  be 
important  for  us  to  have  his  evidence,  but  if  it  cannot 
be  carried  beyond  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Taynton  and 
Mr.  Jordan,  who  say  they  were  told  there  was  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Whithorn  which  was  picked 
up  from  the  table,  any  evidence  upon  the  subject 
would  be  inclevant  to  our  inquiry  ? — I  do  not  think 
they  can  caiTy  it  further  than  that. 

20.029.  When  you  saw  Mr.  Bernard  in  London 
had  you  any  communication  with  him  as  to  what  he 
had  told  Mr.  Coleridge  ? — 'So. 

20.030.  Did  you  say  to  him,  "  What  have  you  told 
Mr.  Coleridge  ?" — No;  I  do  not  think  I  mentioned 
Mr.  Coleridge's  name  at  all.  I  did  say,  "  How  very 
odd  it  was  that  when  you  were  in  Gloucester  you 
should  not  have  called  upon  me."  He  said,  "  Well, 
I  had  only  a  few  minutes,  and  I  merely  just  called 
on  Mr.  Coleridge  to  say  I  should^be  ready  for  exami- 
nation on  the  following  Saturday." 

20,031'.  Did  he  say  that  he  had  called  on  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge ? — Yes.  Mr.  Coleridge  had  told  me  that  he 
had. 

20.032.  Did  you  not  say  to  him,  "  What  did  you 
tell  Mr.  Coleridge?" — ^No;  lK>c8Use  I  did  not  know 
what  he  had  told  Mr.  Coleridge. 

20.033.  In  what  name  was  that  telegram  which 
was  sent  by  Mr.  Bernard  to  you,  and  which  you 
received  on  the  Saturday  ? — I  do  not  recollect  at  all. 
I  have  tried  to  find  that  telegram,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  do  so. 

20.034.  Do  you  not  know  in  what  name  it  was 
sent  ? — No.  Mr.  Bernard  was  anxious  for  me  to 
inform  him,  but  I  could  not  recollect. 

20.035.  Do  you  say  that  that  telegram  was  the 
commencement  of  the  communication  between  you 
and  Mr.  Bernard  upon  that  occasion  ? — It  was. 

20.036.  No  letter  had  been  written  ? — There  had 
been  no  letter  or  interview,  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

20.037.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  When  you  received  that 
telegram,  which  it  appears  was  sent  in  a  feigned 
uame,  did  you  know  from  whom  it  ciime  ? — At  first 
I  did  not,  but  on  thinking  it  ovei-  I  thought  it  veiy 
possible  that  it  was  from  Mr.  Bernard ;  before  I  went 
to  the  platform  I  certainly  thought  it  was  he. 

20.038.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  In  your  former  examina- 
tion with  regard  to  the  election  of  18.57, 1  did  not 
ascertain  clearly  from  you,  I  think,  when  you  first  of 
all  became  cognisant  that  bribery  was  either  to  be 
committed  or  was  committed  ? — I  was  not  all  aware 
that  any  direct  bribery  had  been  committed  in  1837 
until  the  settlement  of  the  accounts,  and  then  I 
became  aware  that  Mr.  Bernard  had  advanced  200/. 
instead  of  100/.  I  became  aware  that  there  was 
100/.  due  to  Mr.  Cooke,  and  that  Mr.  Whithorn 
claimed  200/.,  and  then  of  course  I  naturally  inquired 
how  that  money  had  been  expended,  and  so  on. 

20.039.  Do  you  say  that  until  the  settlement  of 
the  accounts  you  did  not  know  that  any  money  had 
been  advanced  by  Mr.  Bernard? — I  have  told  yon  I  did 
not  know  of  any  other  money  having  been  advanced, 
except  the  100/.  advanced  under  the  circumstances  I 
described  to  you  in  my  evidence  in  chief. 


20.040.  You  did  not  know  of  any  bribery  in  \%gj 
until  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  ? — I  did  not. 

20.041.  What  date  do  you  fix  for  that  ?_Augu8t. 

20.042.  And  had  you  no  reason  to  believe  that 
bribery  had  been  committed  ? — Not  direct  bribery. 
I  had  no  reason  whatever  to  Iwlieve  that  direct 
bril)ery  had  been  committed  at  that  election  at  all 
for  Sir  Robert  Garden  was  excessively  popular;  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  polling  our  votes,  and  I  was 
engaged  the  whole  day  in  getting  the  people  to  poll 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  with  Sir  Robert  Garden. 
I  was  scarcely  m  the  committee-room  more  than  a 
dozen  times  during  the  dav. 

20.043.  (Mr.  Welford'.)  Do  you  include  in  the 
term  "direct  bril)ery"  money  paid  ostensibly  for 
expenses,  or  would  you  call  that  indirect  bribery  ?^ 
Money  paid  for  expenses  would  certainly  not  be 
direct  bribery.  There  were  a  great  number  of  voters 
who  came  from  a  distance ;  some  of  them  were  living 
at  Bristol,  Newport,  CardiflP,  and  other  places.  There 
was  one  man  came  from  Leominster.  * 

20.044.  You  have  heard  the  definition  which  these 
j)eople  give  of  expenses  ? — Yes.  >  Of  course,  if  the 
money  is  paid,  2/.  for  coming  two  miles,  that  is 
direct  bribery. 

20.045.  Had  you  any  i-eason  before  the  settlement 
of  the  accounts  to  believe  that  there  had  been  that 
sort  of  bribery  ? — No.  I  thought  there  had  been  an 
exj>enditure  on  the  canvass,  such  as  treating,  and 
giving  a  shilling  or  half  a  ci-own,  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing  ;  that  I  had  been  aware  of,  because  Mr. 
Whithorn  had  told  me  there  was  upwards  of  100/. 
due  to  him. 

20.046.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  say  you  had  no 
reason  to  Iwlieve  that  there  had  been  direct  bribery. 
Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  there  had  been 
no  bribery  of  any  sort  ? — I  clid  not  term  it  at  all 
bribery.  There  was  a  loose  mode  of  conducting  the 
election,  and  so  on,  but  it  was  not  direct  bribery. 
I  did  not  place  it  as  bribery. 

20.047.  And  you  had  no  communication  whatever 
with  Mr.  Whithorn  upon  the  subject  of  the  election 
of  1857  until  after  the  jietition  had  been  heard  ? — 
Mr.  Whithorn  most  carefully  avoided  saying  one 
single  word  to  me  upon  the  matter. 

20.048.  And  you  avoided  making  any  inquiry  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

20.049.  Did  you  avoid  making  any  inquiry  becauite 
you  had  a  suspicion  that  if  you  did  make  inquiry  it 
would  bo  disclosed  to  you  that  bribery  had  taken 
place  ? — No.  I  did  not  wish  to  inform  myself  of  any 
matters  in  connexion  with  the  election.  Anything 
that  was  brought  to  my  knowledge,  and  so  on,  I 
should  have  received,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
brought  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  did  not  make  inquiry 
one  way  or  the  other. 

20.050.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Having  been  aware  that 
there  had  been  a  loose  mode  of  conducting  the  elec- 
tion you  made  no  inquiry  ? — That  is  really  the  fact. 

20.051.  -{Mr.  Vaughan.)  Were  you  of  opinion  that 
the  amount  of  money  which  was  returned  to  the 
election  auditor  as  the  amount  of  the  expenses  in 
1857  was  the  total  expenditure  incurred  by  Sir 
Robert  Garden  at  that  election  ? — No ;  I  knew  it  w«« 
not. 

20.052.  At  the  time  that  the  return  of  the  expen- 
diture was  made  to  the  election  auditor,  did  you  believe 
that  that  was  the  whole  expenditure  ? — I  can  scarcely 
say  that  I  did,  for  this  reason,  that  just  at  the  time 
when  the  accounts  were  made  up  I  was  in  a  good  deal 
of  afiiiction  ;  there  was  pressure  in  the  office,  and  the 
accounts  were  made  up  in  a  very  loose  way,  but  I 
would  not  undertake  to  say  that  I  was  not  aware  that 
some  of  ihose  items  had  been  left  out  of  the  account. 

20.053.  (Mr.  Welford.)  In  fact  you  must  have 
Jjcen  aware  of  it,  must  you  not  ? — ^I  think  so.  I 
would  not  attempt  to  say  I  was  not.  They  were 
made  up  in  a  very  loose  way. 

20.054.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Your  belief  was  that  there 
were  some  items  omitted  ? — ^Yes. 

20,0oo.  Which  would  have  to  be  included  in  aome 
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account  aftei-wards  to  be  rendered  to  Sir  llobert 
Garden  ? — Yen,  I  think  so.  Those  were  the  mes- 
sengers, of  whom  I  have  given  you  an  account. 

20,056.  You  were  examined  before  the  commit  tee 
of  the  HouHe  of  Commons  iu  18J7  ? — 1  wan. 

20.007.  Did  you  not  upon  that  occasion  say  that 
the  amount  included  in  the  return  to  the  election 
auditor  was  the  total  amount  of  the  exp<>nditure  ? — 
No. 

20.008.  Are  you  sure  of  tlial  ? — No  question  was 
asked  me  as  to  that;  but  I  recollect  the  only  question 
asked  me  was,  whether  there  were  any,  to  my  know- 
ledge, further  outstanding  bills,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  and  I  stated  that  there  were  not,  which  was 
literally  the  truth.  There  were  not  then,  to  my 
knowledge,  any  outstanding  bills,  though,  as  you  will 
see,  there  were  some  afterwards  paid  that  came  in  ; 
a  few  ;  not  of  any  amount. 

20,039.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  although  there 
were  outstanding  bills,  there  were  none  to  your 
knowledge  ? — Not  any. 

20.060.  At  that  time  you  did  not  know  there  were  ? 
—No. 

20.061.  Although  in  fact  there  were  ? — It  has  so 
turned  out  ;  a  few ;  one  or  two  ;  because  the  addi- 
tional account  is  made  up  by  Sir  Robert  Garden's 
own  liberality.  He  told  me  to  pay  the  solicitors,  and 
so  on. 

20.062.  Are  you  quite  certain  that  upon  that  oc- 
casion you  did  not  state  that  there  was  uo  expen- 
diture at  all  beyond  the  amount  which  was  returned 
to  the  election  auditor  ? — I  am  satisfied  of  it,  because 
if  I  had  been  asked  the  question  I  must  have  told  the 
fact,  that  I  believed  there  were. 

20.063.  Were  you  present  when  Sir  Robert  Garden 
was  examined  before  the  committee  of  the  House  in 
1857  ?— Y^es,  I  was. 

20.064.  Do  you  remember  his  being  asked,  when  he 
was  examined  before  the  committee,  what  was  the 
amount  that  he  understood  would  be  the  sum  required 
for  his  election  in  1857,  when  the  deputation  waited 
upon  him  in  London  ? — Yes.  1  think  he  said  500/. 
or  600/. 

20.065.  Did  he  not  say  450/.  ?— Yes  ;  I  ahnost 
think  he  did. 

20.066.  Did  he  not  say  450/.  was  the  sum  that  the 
deputation  represented  to  him  would  be  the  probable 
cost  of  his  election  ? — ^I  cannot  charge  my  memory 
whether  it  was  four  or  five  or  five  or  six  hundred 
pounds.     I  do  not  know. 

20.067.  You  said  just  now  you  believed  it  was 
450/.  ? — It  was  in  consequence  of  your  reminder.  I 
believe  he  said  about  500/.;  400/.  or  500/. 

20.068.  My  question  is,  whether  Sir  Robert  Garden 
was  not  asked  when  he  was  examined  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Gommons  as  to  whether  the 
deputation  had  not,  when  they  saw  him  in  London, 
stated  that  the  expense  of  his  election  for  Gloucester 
would  be  about  450/.  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  my  recol- 
lectiou  is  not  sufliciently  clear  to  enable  me  to  say  he 
stated  450/. ;  but  if  I  were  asked  the  question  as  to 
my  belief,  I  have  some  notion  that  he  said  400/.  or 
500/.  ;  I  would  not  be  clear,  one  way  or  the  other. 

20.069.  You  have  not  jK-rhaps  looked  at  the 
minutes  of  evidence  ? — I  had  not  seen  the  minutes  of 
evidence  till  the  commencement  of  this  inquiiy. 

20.070.  But  you  have  read  them  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  inquiry  ? — Not  the  whole  of  them. 

20.071.  Thei-e  are  some  answers  given  by  Sir 
Robert  Garden  on  the  minutes  of  evidence  which 
will  require  us  to  recall  Sir  Robert  Garden  from 
London  ?  —  I  do  not  think  I  have  even  read  his 
evidence. 

20.072.  Do  you  know  anything  at  all  about  tlie 
charter  of  Gloucester  ?  Gloucester  has  ^  charter,  has 
it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

20,078.  Is  it  very  ancient  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  granted 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

20.074.  Is  that  the  earliest  date  ? — I  forget 

20.075.  Was  it  under  the  charter  of  Henry  the 
Eighth   that  prior  to  the    Reform  Bill  the  consti- 


tuency was  composed  of  the  burgesses  and  freemen  ? 
— I  think  so  ;   I  am  not  quite  sure. 

20.076.  Who  will  be  able  to  give  us  information 
upon  that  point  ? — I  should  think  Mr.  Walker. 

20.077.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  under  what 
circumstances  it  happened  that  Gloucester  l>eoiime 
a  coi-porate  city,  retui-ning  members  to  Parliament, 
and  from  what  date  Gloucester  did  return  members 
to  Parliament  ? — I  could  not  give  you  that  informa- 
tion. Mr.  Garter  would  probably  lie  able  to  give  jou 
the  l>est  information  upon  that  subject. 

20.078.  You  know  something  of  the  commercial 
condition,  I  suppose,  of  Gloucester  ?  —  Yes  ;  some 
little. 

20.079.  Its  trade  is  principally  corn  and  timber,  is 
it  not  ? — Yes  ;  corn,  timber,  and  salt. 

20.080.  Is  it  mainly  an  import  trade  ? — Yes.  They 
export  salt,  and  they  hope  \o  export  a  good  deal  of 
coal  also. 

20.081.  And  they  import  timber  and  corn  ? — Yes  ; 
those  are  principally  the  commodities. 

20.082.  Has  the  trade  of  Gloucester  increased  of 
late  years,  or  has  it  decreased? — Up  to  the  time  of 
the  Russian  war  it  was  very  flourishing  indeed  ;  but 
the  Russian  war  caused  a  considerable  depression  in 
the  trade;  but  the  trade,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  pone 
on  steadily  increasing  since  that  deijression,  and  it  is 
now  on  the  increase. 

20.083.  Since  the  termination  of  the  Russian  war, 
the  depression  under  which  the  trade  suffered  has 
been  removed,  and  the  trade  is  now  again  flourishing? 
— I  should  scarcely  say  it  is  flourishing,  but  it  is 
gradually  increasing. 

20.084.  Is  that  increase  in  the  same  subject  matters 
in  which  the  decrease  had  taken  place  prior  to  the 
Russian  war  ? — Yes  ;  it  has  not  got  back  to  the  same 
point  that  it  was  at  previous  to  the  Russian  war ;  but, 
judging  from  the  returns  I  have  seen,  I  should  hope 
that  it  will  get  back  to  the  same  point  again. 

20.085.  Prior  to  the  Russian  war,  had  there  lieen  a 
state  of  increase  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
Gloucester  ? — ^Yes. 

20.086.  For  a  number  of  years  ? — Yes  ;  I  may  say 
it  was  going  on  increasing,  and  it  was  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition  at  that  time. 

20.087.  In  what  way  did  the  Russian  war  produce 
a  decrease  in  the  traffic  and  commerce  of  the  port  ? — 
In  the  same  way  as  it  was  produced  in  all  other 
ports ;  there  was  no  timber.  (The  people  of  this 
country  were  under  a  depression  owing  to  the  war, 
and  consequently  they  suspended  building  operations 
and  other  operations,  and  there  was  a  general  stagna- 
tion of  trade,  which  operated  prejudicially  on  the 
trade  of  the  port. 

20.088.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of 
timber  and  corn  ? — Yes;  great.  If  you  will  permit 
me,  I  should  like  to  state  to  the  court  the  principal 
object  that  took  me  up  to  town,  indei>endent  of  my 
visit  to  Mr.  Bernard.  My  object  was  to  see  Sir 
Robert  Garden.  PVom  one  or  two  words  which  fell 
from  Sir  Robert  Garden  in  his  evidence  it  did  appear 
to  me,  that,  without  doubting  the  correctness  of  my 
accounts  or  the  veracity  of  my  statement,  that  he 
certainly  left  the  matter  in  an  equivocal  position  ;  and 
I  wished  to  see  Sir  Robert  Garden,  with  a  view  to 
clear  that  up  ;  that  was  the  principal  object  that  took 
me  to  town.  I  took  all  my  accounts  with  me  to  Sii 
Roliert  Garden,  and  was  pre|>ared  to  go  into  (hem. 
He  said,  "  I  never  had  the  slightest  intention  of 
"  doubting  your  honour  or  veracity,  or  the  correct - 
"  ness  of  your  accounts,  and  really  you  are  raising 
"  doubts  where  none  exist." .  "  Well,"  (I  said,;  "  it 
"  would  really  be  to  me  a  matter  of  consolation  if 
"  you  would  carefully  go  through  the  accounts,  and 
"  see  that  I  have  disbursed  every  farthing  of  the 
"  sum  which  is  said  to  have  come  to  my  hands, 
"  because  I  do  not  like  to  be  under  the  slightest 
"  suspicion  that  one  farthing  has  ever  gone  into  my 
"  pocket  other  than  in  the  mode  I  have  told  you." 
Sir  Robert  Garden  very  kindly  said,  "  Verj'  well ;  I 

3M 


J.  Lovegroce. 
24  Oct.  1859. 
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J  Loresrurie.  "  will  do  that,"  and  I  left  him  to  do  as  he  pleased 

-•—  about  writing  me  a  note  saying  he  was  perfectly 

24  Oct  1839.  satisfied  witii  the  accounts.     That  was  the  object  that 

took  mc  to  Mr.  Cooke.     I  asked  Mr.  Cooke  if  he 


would,  as  a  friend,  see  Sir  Bobert  Garden  on  the 
following  day,  Sir  Robert  Garden  having  told  me 
that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  honesty  in 
the  matter. 


H.  Woodyatt 


H,  French, 


H.  Cattle. 


Henbt  Woodyatt  sworn  and  examined. 


A  householder  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

For    whom    did    yon    vote  ? — Price    and 

Did  you  receive  anything  for  your  vote  ? 


20.089.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  arc  you  ? — A 
8erviint. 

20.090.  To  whom  ? — To  Mrs.  Weatherall. 

20.091.  Do  you  live  in  Gloucestw  ? — Yes. 

20.092.  Are  you  a  freenma  ?— No. 
20,093. 
20,094. 

'    20,095. 
Monk. 

20,096, 
— Ifo. 

20.097.  Were  you  offered  anything  ? — No. 

20.098.  Were  you  offered  anything  on  the  other 
tiide  ? — No. 

20.099.  Did  you  vote  at  the  election  in  1857  ? — 
No. 

20.100.  Was  the  election  in  1859  the  first  election 
at  which  you  did  vote  ? — Yes. 

20.101.  Have  you  anything  to  state  with  reference 
to  the  election  of  1859  ? — ^No,  nothing  whatever. 

20.102.  Can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  in- 
formation with  reference  to  that  election  ? — ^No,  none 
whatever. 

20.103.  Did  you  ever  state  that  you  had  received 
5/.  foi  your  vote  ? — ^Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  to  anyone, 
for  I  never  had  it. 

20.104.  Did  you  state  to  any  person  that  you  had 


received  5/.,  or  any  sum  for  your  vote  ?— -No,  I  did 
not ;  not  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

20.105.  Had  you  promised  at  all  to  give  a  vote  for 
Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — ^I  had  in  the  first  commence- 
ment of  the  canvassing,  but  I  had  to  go  according  to 
my  employer's  wish. 

20.106.  Had  you  promised  to  give  a  plumper?^ 
No. 

20.107.  What  had  you  promised  to  do  ? — ^To  vote 
for  Price  and  Garden.  I  said  I  would  do  so  if  Icoold. 
Those  were  the  words  I  told  Sir  Robert  Garden,  and 
then  I  could  not  do  it  afterwards. 

20.108.  Why  could  you  not  vote  for  Sir  Eobert 
Garden  ;  why  could  you  not  split  the  vote,  and  per- 
form the  promise  you  had  made  ? — Because  of  my 
employer. 

20.109.  Mrs.  Weatherall  ?— Yes. 

20.110.  Did  she  ask  you  to  vote  for  Mr.  Monk?— 
She  wished  me  to  go  as  a  friend  for  Mr.  Monk. 

20.11 1.  Did  she  tell  you  you  would  lose  your  place 
if  you  did  not  ? — ^No,  nothing  at  all  of  the  kind. 

20.112.  And  in  consequence  of  your  being  re- 
quested by  Mrs.  Weatherall  to  vote  for  Mr.  Monk 
you  did  vote  for  him  ? — She  said,  as  a  matter  of  fonn, 
it  was  her  friend ;  that  was  alL 

20.113.  You  are  quite  sure  there  was  no  threat 
held  out  to  you  that  if  you  did  not  vote  for  Ifc.  Monk 
you  should  be  dismissed  from  your  place  ? — ^There 
was  nothing  at  all  of  that  kind,  nothing  whatever. 


20.114.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  a  freeman  or  a 
householder  ? — I  am  ostler  at  the  "  Ram." 

20.115.  But  do  you  vote  as  a  freeman  ? — ^No  ;  not 
as  a  freeman. 

20.116.  As  a  householder  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  rent  a  house 
at  ten  guineas  a  year. 

20.117.  Did  you  vote  at  the  election  of  1859? — 
The  one  before  this  last,  you  mean  ? 

20.118.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — ^Yes. 

20.119.  For  whom  did  you  vote  ? — For  Mr.  Garden. 

20.120.  What  d'id  you  receive  for  your  vote? — 
Mr.  Brimmell  came  down  the  yard,  and  says,  "  Here, 
Hairy,  is  4/.,  my  own  money;  that  is  nothing  to 
uolwdy."  That  was  all  that  passed.  He  said,  "  That 
is  my  own  money,  and  that  is  nothing  to  nobody." 
That  was  all  that  passed ;  not  a  word  more  was 
said. 

20.121.  It  was  "  nothing  to  nobody,"  except  your- 
self ? — He  gave  it  me  for  myself ;  that  was  his  own 
money. 

20.122.  That  was  for  your  vote  ? — Yes. 

20.123.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ? — I  think  I 
voted  half-and-half ;  one  for  Mr.  Berkeley  and  one 
for  Mr.  Garden. 

20.124.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  in 
1857  ? — I  had  two  sovereigns  then. 

20.125.  From  whom  ? — From  Jeffs. 
What  Jeffs  ? — He  lives  in  the  same  street. 
What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — James. 
Is  he  a  carver  and  gilder  ? — ^Yes. 
For  your  vote  for  whom? — For  Garden 

and  Mr.  Berkeley.     I  voted  for  the  two. 
20,130.  You  received  two  sovereigns  from  James 


Henbt  French  sworn  and  examined. 

voting  for  Admiral  Berkeley  ? — ^Yes ;  that 


20,126. 
20,127. 
20,128 
20,129. 


Jeffs,  for 
was  it. 

20.131.  What  time  in  the  day  did  yon  receive 
those  two  sovereigns  from  Jeffs  in  1857  ? — ^I  cannot 
say  exactly.  It  was  some  time  in  the  day.  I  cannot 
say  when,  now. 

20.132.  Was  it  early  or  late  ? — It  must  have  been 
in  the  morning. 

20.133.  You  cannot  tell  particularly?  —  No;  I 
cannot  say  exactly. 

20.134.  {Mr.  fFel/ord.)  Did  you  receive  anything 
for  your  vote  for  Garden  in  1857?  —  No,  I  did 
not  ;  I  had  71.  altogether  ;  no,  61.  altogether  ;  4/.  of 
Brimmell  and  21.  of  Jeffs  ;  that  was  all  the  money  I 
ever  did  receive. 

20.135.  You  received  4/,  at  the  last  election,  and 
21.  the  election  before  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  right. 

20.136.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  not  vote  for 
Berkeley  and  Price  in  1857  ? — ^No  ;  I  think  it  was 
for  Berkeley. 

20.137.  Was  it  Berkeley  and  Price,  or  Berkeley 
and  Garden  ? — ^Berkeley  and  Garden. 

20.138.  You  seem  to  have  foi^otten  yourself.  Yod 
live  in  Southgate  Street  ? — Yes. 

20.139.  And  you  are  a  shopkeeper  ? — ^My  mistresa 
keeps  a  shop. 

20.140.  You  are  down  in  the  poll  book  as  hsving 
voted  for  Berkeley  and  Price  in  1857  ?  —  I  never 
voted  for  Price  in  my  life,  that  I  know  of;  not  to  my 
knowledge. 

20.141.  Then  you  had  no  knowledge  at  the  time 
you  voted  in  1857, 1  suppose  ?  Were  you  very  tipsy 
when  yon  voted  ? — No ;  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
getting  tipsy. 


Henry  Castle  sworn  and  exayiined. 


20.142.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live^ — ^In 
Lower  Westgate  Street. 

20.143.  What  are  you  ? — ^A  saddler. 

20.144.  Are  you  a  freeman  or  a  houiseholder  ?  —  I 
am  a  householder. 


20.145.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election, 
in  1859  ?— For  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

20.146.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ?— IW. 

20.147.  Did  you  receive  that  from  Mr.  Whithorn  ? 
—Yes,  I  did. 
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20.148.  For  whom  did  you  vote  in  1857  ?  —  For 
Sir  Robert  Garden. 

20.149.  What  did  yoa  receive  for  your  vote  then  ? 
— ^Nothing  at  all. 

20,160.  You  say  you  received  nothing  for  your 
vote  in  1857  ? — ^I  did  not. 

20,151.  Did  you  yourself  know  in  1857  of  persons 
that  were  bribed  ?  —  No  ;  I  had  no  knowledge  of 
anything  of  the  sort. 

20,162.  Were  you  requested  to  go  to  London  to 
give  evidence  upon  the  petition  ? — ^No. 


20.153.  Did  yon  see  Mr.  Wilton  about  going  to 
London,  and  giving  evidence  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

20.154.  Did  you  ever  tell  Mr.  Wilton  that  you 
were  enabled  to  give  evidence  of  bribery  in  1857  ? — 
I  do  not  recollect  anything  about  it. 

20.155.  Not  to  either  Mr.  Wilton?  — I  do  not 
recollect  anything  of  the  sort. 

20.156.  Did  you  go  to  the  poll  in  1857  by  your, 
self,  or  were  you  taken  there  ? — I  think  I  went  by 
myself,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 


B.  Catlle. 

S4  0ct.  isno. 


William  Coopey  sworn  and  examined. 


W.  Coopeii. 


20.157.  {Mr.  Wexford.)  For  whom  did  yon  vote  at 
the  last  election  ? — For  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

20.158.  What  did  yon  receive  for  your  vote  ? 
— £7. 

20.159.  Who  paid  it  you  ?— Mr.  John  Ward. 

20.160.  Do  you  know  who  polled  for  the  Goopey 
who  is  dead  ? — No  ;  I  did  not  know  that  anybody 
did  poll  for  him. 

20.161.  Did  you  receive  any  money  for  that  vote  ? 
—No. 

20.162.  For  the  dead  one  ?— No. 

20.163.  You  received  no  more  than  7/.?  —  Yes. 
Mr.  Ward  gave  me  5/.  for  persuading  the  rest  to 
poll  the  same  way  as  I  did. 

20.164.  Besides  the  7/.?— Yes. 

20.165.  Then  you  received  12/.?  —  I  did;  and  a 
sovereign  in  a  fortnight  after  he  gave  me  to  have 
some  drink  with. 

20.166.  You  received  13/.  altogether  ?— Yes.  . 

20.167.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  it  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  persuade  the  others  to  vote  for  11.  a.  piece  ? 
— ^Yes  ;  I  had  a  sight  of  trouble  with  them. 

20.168.  Yon  had,  had  yon  ? — Yes  ;  l^ecause  the 
yellow  party  was  offering  them  8/.  a  piece. 

20.169.  And  yon  had  some  difficulty  in  making 
them  take  7/.  instead  of  8/.? — I  dare  say  I  spent  a 
pound  or  two  treating  them  with  a  drop  of  drink. 


20.170.  Where  do  yon  live  ? — ^At  Ghurchara. 

20.171.  You  treated  them,  did  you  ? — Yes. 

20.172.  And  at  last,  by  your  persuasion  and 
treating,  you  got  them  to  talie  7/.  each  for  their  votes, 
did  you  ? — Yes. 

20.173.  {Mr.  Welfbrd.)  Ai-e  you  sure  that  part  of 
the  5/.  was  not  for  the  vote  that  was  given  for  the 
dead  Goopey  ? — I  am  sure  it  was  not ;  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

20.174.  And  you  are  sure  you  do  not  know  that 
somebody  polled  in  the  name  of  that  person  Who  is 
dead  ?— No  ;    I  know  nothing  about  it 

20.175.  WTjo  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  before, 
in  1867? — ^I  never  voted  at  all.  I  had  not  taken  up 
ray  freedom  then. 

20.176.  Then  you  had  not  voted  before  the  lust 
election  ? — No. 

20.177.  How  many  Goopey s  did  you  persuade  to 
vote  ?  —  Two  brothers,  and,  I  think,  about  three  or 
four  cousins,  and  William  Rowles. 

20.178.  That  is  about  eight  or  nine  ? — About  eight 
or  nine,  I  could  not  tell  exactly. 

20.179.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  pay  for  taking 
up  your  freedom  ? — No. 

20.180.  Who  did  ?— Mr.  Browne. 

20.181.  When  was  your  freedom  taken  up  ?— In 
1857  or  1858  ;    I  could  not  be  certain. 


Joseph  Coopbt  sworn  and  examined. 


J.  Coopey. 


20.182.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — For  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

20.183.  What  did  yon  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
£1. 

20.184.  Who  paid  it  to  you  ?— Mr.  John  Ward. 
20,186.  Did  Mr.  Ward  canvass  you  ? — Yes. 

20.186.  Did  you  require  much  persuasion  ? — ^No. 

20.187.  Did  William  Coopey,  who  was  here  before 
you,  persuade  you  to  vote  ?— Yes,  he  did. 

20.188.  And  had  he  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  per- 
suade you  ? — No  ;  not  a  great  lot. 

20.189.  Do  you  know  who  polled  for  the  Coopey 
who  was  dead  at  the  last  election  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

■  20,190.  You  know  there  was  a  John  Cobpey» 
senior,  on  the  register,  who  was  dead  at  the  last 
election,  do  yon  not  ? — That  was  my  father,  but  I  do 
not  know  who  voted  for  him. 

20.191.  Yon  are  sure  of  that? — ^I  do  not  know  wh^o 
voted  for  him. 

20.192.  Did  you  receive  the  3/.  I0«.  that  was  paid 
for  putting  his  name  on  the  poll  ? — ^No. 


20.193.  Do  you  know  who  did  receive  it  ? — No,  I 
do  not  know  who  received  it. 

20.194.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  electiou 
before,  in  1857,  two  years  before  ? — The  last  election 
was  the  first  time  that  I  voted. 

20.195.  When  did  you  take  up  your  freedom  ? — It 
is  a  long  time  ago  wiien  it  was  took  up. 

20.196.  How  many  years  ago  ? — Not  above  a  year 
and  a  half  ago. 

20.197.  Did  you  pay  for  it  yourself? — It  was 
Mr.  Browne  that  paid.  There  is  the  gentleman 
{pointing  to  a  person  in  court). 

20.198.  Is  he  the  registration  agent  for  the  blue 
party  ? — Yes. 

20.199.  Did  he  come  to  you  to  ask  you  to  take  up 
your  freedom,  or  did  you  go  to  him  ? — He  asked  me 
in  Gloucester  market  if  I  was  going  to  take  it  up,  and 
I  told  him  "Yes." 

20.200.  If  it  was  paid  for,  I  suppose  ? — ^Yes. 

20.201.  He  paid  for  it  ?— Yes. 

20.202.  You  are  the  brother  of  the  last  witness, 
are  you  not  ? — ^Yes. 


William  Tootle  sworn  and  examined. 


20.203.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)    Where  do  you  live  ?— 
At  Tredworth. 

20.204.  Are  you  a  freeman  of  Gloucester  ? — ^Yes. 

20.205.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
—Sir  Robert  Garden. 

20.206.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ?-^;f  5. 


20.207.  From  whom  ?— Mr.  John  Hanmau. 

20.208.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— Sir  Robert 
Garden. 

20.209.  What  did  you  receive  l—£2. 

20.210.  From  whom  ? — Mr.  John  Hanman. 


W.  Toolk. 


3M  2 
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H.  J.  WOkins. 
24  (!ct  1859. 


Henrt  John  Wilkins  sworn  mid  examined. 


20.211.  {Mr.  Welford.)     Where  do  you  live  ? — In 
Paiker'«-row. 

20.212.  Are  you  a  freeman  or  a  householder  ? — A 
freeman. 

20.213.  For  wliom  did  you  vote  at  the  last  electiou  ? 
— Sir  Robert  Carden. 

20.214.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — £5. 


20.215.  Who  gave  it  to  you  ?— Mr.  Whithorn. 

20.216.  In  the  committee-room  ? — Yes. 

20.217.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  m 
1857  ?— Sir  Robert  Garden. 

20.218.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  then  > 
— £2  10«. 

20.219.  Paid  to  you  by  whom  ? — By  Mr.  Maysey. 


If   Bicvm. 


William  Brown  sworn  and  examined. 


20.220.  (Mr.  Welford.)  You  live  in  Mitre-street, 
do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

20.221.  Were  you  not  summoned  for  Saturday  ? — 
Yes. 

20.222.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Sir  Robert  Carden. 

20.223.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — £3. 

20.224.  Who  paid  it  to  you? — John  Smart, 

20.225.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  tlie  election  of 
1857  ?— Sir  Robert  Carden. 

20.226.  What  did  you  receive  then  ? — I  did  not  re- 
ceive any  thing ;  I  was  out  of  town.  My  mistress 
received  2/.  10s. 

20.227.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Are  you  sure  you  did 
not  receive  5/.  from  Smart  ? — Yes  ;  only  3/. 


20.228.  Did  you  receive  any  tiling  for  drinking  ? 

No. 

20.229.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  did  Smai-t  pay  you  ? 
— In  the  committee-room. 

20.230.  After  you  voted  or  before  ? — ^Before. 

20.231.  If  Mr.  Smart  has  said  he  paid  you  5/.,  is 
that  a  mistake  ? — Yes,  a  wonderful  mistake. 

20.232.  Were  you  sober  when  you  received  it  ?— . 
Quite. 

20.233.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)    Did  you   receive  any- 
thing else  ? — No. 

20.234.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)      Is  that  Smart  of  the 
"  Swan  and  Falcon  V" — Yes. 

20.235.  {Mr.  Welford)     Who  paid  your  wife  the 
21. 10s.  ? — Maysey  ;  three  weeks  after  the  election. 


./.  Dunn. 


John  Dunn  .sworn  and  examined. 


20.236.  {Mr  Welford.)     Are  you  iv  freeman  or  a 
householder  ? — A  householder. 

20.237.  Do  you  live  in  Mitre-street  ? — Yes. 

20.238.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  la;  t  election  ? 
— Price  and  Monk. 

20.239.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — ^5. 

20.240.  Paid  by  whom  ? — Henley,  the  printer. 

20.241.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote   in 
1857  ? — ^Nothing  ;  I  did  not  vote. 


20.242.  Had  you  not  a  vote  then  ? — Yes,  I  had. 

20.243.  But  you  did  not  vote  at  all  ? — ^No. 

20.244.  How  was  that  ? — Because  I  would  not. 

20.245.  Were  you  offered  anything  by  the  other 
side  at  the  last  election  ? — ^No.  I  was  offered  no 
money  on  the  other  side. 

20.246.  You  were  not  offered  10/.  by  anybody  ?— 
No. 

20.247.  Were  you  offered  anything  at  the  election 
before  ? — No. 


W.  Hooper. 


J.  Shdt. 


William  Hooper  sworn  and  examined, 
Are  you  a  voter  for 


20.248.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.) 
Gloucester  ?  —Yes. 

20.249.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1859  ? — Price  and 
Monk. 

20.250.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ? — £5. 

20.251.  Who  from  ?— From  Mr.  Moss. 

20.252.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— Yes. 


20.253.  What  did  you  get  then  ?— Nothing  ;  and 
I  never  asked  for  anything. 

20.254.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— Price  and 
Berkeley. 

20.255.  {Mr  Welford.)    You  received  nothing  for 
your  vote  ? — Nothing  at  all. 


John  Sholt  sworn  and  examined. 

20.256.  {Mr.  Welford.)     Where  do  you  live  ?— At  20,259,  Who  paid  it  you  ?— Mr.  Whithorn. 
Dockham.  20,260.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  of 

20.257.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ?  1857  ?— Mr.  Carden. 

— Mr.  Carden.  20,261.  What  did  you  receive  then  for  your  vote  ? 

20.258.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? —  — 30*. 

£5.                                                          '  20,262.  Who  paid  you  ?— Mr.  Whithorn. 


J.  Drinkwalcr. 


Jaues  Drink  water  sworn  and  examined. 


20.263.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — 
In  Barton  Terrace  ;  in  the  out  hamlet. 

20.264.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — 
Yes. 

20.265.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  vote  at  the  last 
election  in  1859  ? — I  did. 

20.266.  For  whom  ?— For  Sir  Robert  Carden. 

20.267.  AVliat  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — I 
received  5/. 

20.268.  From  whom  ?— From  Mr.  Whithorn. 

20.269.  In  1857  for  whom  did  you  vote  ? — For  Sir 
Walter  Carden. 

20.270.  How  much  did  you  receive  then  ? — ^Not 
anything  at  all. 

20.271.  Did  you  receive  nothing  from  any  one  ? — 
Nothing.  I  had  one  sovereign  of  Mr.  Lovegrove,  to 
go  up  to  Birmingham  to  see  my  son,  and  to  ask  him 
if  be  would  vote  the  same  way  as  I  (|id     that  is  all  I 


had,  and  that  paid  my  expenses,  as  I  reckoned,  going 
up  and  down. 

20.272.  How  long  before  the  election  was  it  that 
you  received  that  sovereign  fi-om  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — 
A  week  ;  the  Saturday  week  before. 

20.273.  What  son  was  that  that  you  went  to  see  ? 
— George  William.  I  have  got  a  summons  for  him 
now,  but  I  cannot  find  him  anywhere.  I  wrote  to 
him  directly  I  had  the  summons,  but  he  has  not  sent 
me  an  answer,  and  I  do  not  know  where  he  is. 

20.274.  Did  Mr.  Lovegrove  tell  you  that  if  your 
son  George  William  would  come  down  to  vote  for 
Sir  Robert  Carden  he  should  he  paid  anything  ? — 
No  ;  he  did  not  say  such  a  thing. 

20.275.  Was  your  son  working  at  Birmingham  ? — 
He  works  for  the  boats  ;  he  is  sometimes  at  Birming- 
ham, sometimes  ^t  Wolverhampton,  and  sometimes  at 
Stourport. 
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20.276.  He  is  a  boatman,  is  he  ? — ^Yes. 

20.277.  {Mr.Welford.)  Which  Mr.Lovegrove  are 
you  speaking  of;  is  it  Mr.  Joseph  Lovegrove  ? — 
Yes. 

20.278.  {Mr.  Vaughan,)  Have  you  a  son  Thomas, 
who  is  a  voter  ? — Yes. 

20.279.  Is  he  here  ? — No.  He  has  got  no  work, 
and  he  is  off  on  the  tramp.     His  wife  is  here. 

20.280.  Do  you  not  know  where  your  son  Thomas 
Drinkwater  is  at  all  ? — ^No.  I  went  yesterday  to  his 
lodging,  where  his  wife  is,  and  I  asked  her,  and  she 
has  not  heard  from  him.  It  is  last  Wednesday  week 
since  he  was  in  Gloucester. 

20.281.  She  has  not  heard  from  him  for  a  week, 
has  she  ? — Above  a  week. 

20.282.  Is  your  son  George  William  here  now  ? — 
No,  he  is  not.  I  wrote  up  on  Saturday  directly  I  had 
the  summons  to  Birmingham,  where  he  stops  ;  and  I 
have  not  had  an  answer.  I  dare  say  he  has  gone 
further  on. 

20.283.  Has  your  son  Thomas  any  other  name 
besides  Thomas  ? — Thomas  Henry. 

20.284.  You  were  examined  before  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Common,  were  you  not  ? — ^I  was. 

20.285.  In  1857  ?— Yes. 

20.286.  With  reference  to  the  election  of  1857  ? — 
Yes ;  the  election  before  the  last.  I  have  got  no 
learning,  so  I  cannot  tell  you  the  day  of  the  month, 
and  I  do  not  keep  it  in  my  head. 

20.287.  Did  you  swear  before  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Ck>mmon8  that  your  son  bad  received 
money  for  his  vote  ? — I  did. 

20.288.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Which  son  ?  —  Thomas 
Henry.  I  was  offered  the  same,  but  I  would  not 
take  it. 

20.289.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  By  whom  were  you 
offered  money  ? — By  Henry  Collingbum,  my  first 
cousin. 

20.290.  How  much  were  you  offered  ?  —  I  was 
offered  5/.,  and  I  told  him  I  would  not  have  it.  He 
told  me  he  could  speak  to  me  now,  but  he  could  not 
at  any  other  time. 

20.291.  You  were  offered  5/.  by  Henry  Colling- 
bum  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  told  him  I  would  not  have  it. 

20.292.  Where  was  that  money  offered  to  you  ? — 
In  a  public  house, — I  cannot  tell  the  name  of  it, — 
where  William  Preedy  lived,  near  the  "  Old  Swan." 

20.293.  Do  you  not  know  the  name  of  the  public 
house  ? — No.    I  do  not  know  the  name  of  it. 

20.294.  It  was  a  public  house  kept  by  Preedy  ? — 
A  beerhouse. 

20.295.  Was  it  on  the  day  of  the  polling,  or  before 
the  polling  ? — On  the  day  of  the  polling;  in  the 
morning,  about  a  quarter  before  eleven. 

20.296.  Do  you  know  where  Henry  Collingbum  is 
now  ? — ^I  do  not.  I  have  not  seen  him  but  twice 
since. 

20.297.  What  is  he  ? — He  calls  himself  a  corn 
merchant ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  or  no. 

20.298.  Is  he  in  Gloucester? — ^I  cannot  tell  you, 
for  I  never  trouble  any  relations,  and  never  go  to 
them.     I  always  take  care  of  my  own  family. 

20.299.  He  is  a  cousin  of  yours  ?  —  Yes.  My 
mother  and  his  father  are  brother  and  sister,  I 
believe  ;  they  own  to  one  another  as  such. 

20.300.  Have  you  seen  him  lately  ? — I  have  not ; 
I  have  not  spoken  to  him  since  I  saw  him  up  in 
XiOndon. 

20.301.  You  have  no  idea,  have  you,  where  a  letter 
would  reach  him  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

20.302.  Where  was  he  living  in  Gloucester,  or 
where  was  his  place  of  business  when  he  was  here  ? — 
In  the  roundhouse  on  the  quay  ;  he  has  a  storehouse 
there. 

20.303.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ? — ^No,  I 
do  not ;  I  keep  myself  to  myself  and  my  family. 

20.304.  The  roundhouse  on  the  quay  r — Yes  ;  it  is 
called  the  roundhouse. 

20.305.  You  would  not  take  this  5/.  that  he  offered 
you  ? —  No.   I  told  him  I  had  been  a  soldier  long 
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enough,  and  that  I  did  not  want  to  be  enlisted  any  J-  DrMwaUr. 
more. 

20.306.  Were  you  offered  any  money  on  the  other 
side  ? — ^No. 

20.307.  What  are  you  by  business  ?  —  A  shoe- 
maker. 

20.308.  A  master  shoemaker  ? — ^Yes ;  and  I  have 
carried  that  business  on  for  38  years  myself,  and  have 
brought  up  a  large  family  with  my  own  hard  labour. 
I  have  brought  up  14  children  by  my  own  hard 
labour,  and  I  do  not  think  I  have  been  a  lazy  man, 
and  I  have  not  had  anything  at  all  of  anybody. 

20.309.  How  do  you  know  that  your  son  Thomas 
Heiuy  Drinkwater  had  any  money  for  his  vote  ? — 
Because  I  saw  him  have  it. 

20.310.  You  saw  him  have  it  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

20.311.  Did  you  see  him  have  the  money  paid  to 
him  ?  —  Yes.  I  saw  Henry  Collingbum  pull  out  a 
farmer's  purse,  a  yellow  one,  and  he  put  his  hand 
in,  and  said,  "  Here  is  the  money  ;  will  you  vote  for 
Mr.  Price  and  Berkeley  ?"  He  said,  "  I  dare  say  I 
shall,  but"  (says  he)  "  the  old  man  will  not." 

20.312.  You  say  you  saw  Collingbum  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket,  and  pull  out  a  farmer's  purse  ? — 
Yes ;  a  yellow  one  it  was. 

20.313.  And  do  what? — And  give  my  son  five 
sovereigns. 

20.314.  That  you  saw  ? — I  saw  that  myself. 

20.315.  Where  ?  —  In  «  The  Fountain  "  yard.    He 
•  came  out  of  Berkeley  Street  up  "  The  Fountain  " 

passage  into  "  The  Fountain "  yard.  I  was  stood 
at  the  door,  smoking  a  pipe  along  with  a  friend  I 
knew  from  Birmingham. 

20.316.  What  time  was  this  ? — The  time  was,  I 
may  say,  half-past  eleven  in  the  day.  We  left 
Preedy's,  down  in  the  Island,  and  came  up  to  '  The 
Fountain." 

20.317.  Who  was  there  ? — ^My  son  Thomas  Henry 
was  there,  my  son  Greorge,  and  an  old  gentleman 
from  Birmingham,  and  my  wife  was  there,  and  one 
or  two  more;  I  do  not  know  who  they  were.  I  saw 
them,  but  not  to  take  any  notice  of  them,  but  I  can 
swear  to  them. 

20.318.  What  is  the  name  of  the  old  gentleman 
from  Birmingham  ? — They  called  him  Richard;  I  do 
not  know  his  sumame. 

20.319.  What  is  he  ? — A  labourer. 

20.320.  How  came  he  to  be  in  Gloucester  ? — Ho 
came  down  along  with  my  son;  he  worked  with  my 
son  at  the  boat  at  that  time. 

20.321.  Was  he  a  voter  ? — ^No. 

20.322.  He  was  a  friend  of  your  son's  ? — ^Yes. 

20.323.  And  he  came  here  with  him  as  a  com- 
panion ? — ^He  came  down  as  a  friend  and  companion 
with  me  and  my  son. 

20.324.  Did  he  come  down  with  you  and  your 
son  ?  Did  you  come  down  together  ? — Yes  ;  we  all 
came  together. 

20.325.  Were  those  the  only  people  who  were 
present,  your  son  and  this  old' nun  from  Birming- 
ham ? — ^He  was  present,  and  my  son  George,  and  my 
wife,  and  we  all  stood  at  the  door.  I  had  occasion 
to  go  out  into  the  yard. 

20.326.  You  were  all  in  the  yard  together,  were 
you  ? — ^No.  My  wife  stood  by  the  door  post.  It  was 
not  decent  for  her  to  see  what  we  were  doing  in  the 
yard. 

20.327.  You  were  in  the  yard  ? — ^Yes  ;  four  of  us 
were  in  the  yard. 

20.328.  Had  your  son  George  these  five  sovereigns 
from  Collingbum  ? — Yes. 

20.329.  To  vote  for  whom? — He  had  the  five 
sovereigns  to  vote  for  Mr.  Price  and  Admiral 
Berkeley. 

20.330.  Did  he  vote  for  them?— No,  he  did 
not. 

20.331.  Who  did  he  vote  for  —He  voted  for 
Sir  Robert  Garden. 

20.332.  Pid  your  other  sons  vote  for  Garden  ? — 
Yes. 

8M  3 
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J.  Drinkwater.       20,388.  You  voted  for  Calrden  ?->-Ye8  ;  til  three 
of  us  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

20.334.  Were  Tour  other  sons  there  when  Cdling- 
bum  was  there  i" — Yes;  George;  he  stood  out  in  the 
yard. 

20.335.  Your  two  sons  were  there  at  the  same 
time  ? — Yes  ;  aud  this  old  gentleman  I  call  Bichai-d. 

20.336.  Did  Colliugburn  oflFer  any  money  to  them  ? 
— ^My  son  said  he  would  not  have  the  moitey  ;  he 
did  not  intend  to  vote  for  Mr.  Pi'ice  or  Berkeley. 

20.337.  Did  Colliugburn  offer  any  money  to  your 
other  sons  ? — One  son  had  it ;  Thomas  had  it. 

20.338.  Did  he  offer  any  money  to  Greorge  ? — 
Yes  ;  and  he  said,  "  Father  will  not  hav^  it,  and  I 
wiU  not  have  it." 

20.339.  What  money  did  he  offer  to  Greorge  ? — 
The  same  money  ;  5/.        , 

20.340.  And  he  offered  you  5/.  ?— Yes ;  he  offered 
me  51.,  and  I  would  not  take  it. 

20.341.  He  offered  it  to  you  at  the  same  time  ? — 
No;  first.    He  offered  this  down  at  William  Preedy's. 

20.342.  What  time  was  it  when  he  offered  it  to 
you  ? — About  a  quarter  before  eleven,  as  near  as  I 
could  tell. 

20.343.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  about  that,  is  there  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all. 

20.344.  Is  that  all  the  money  that  your  sou  had  ? 
— He  had  his  expenses  to  pay  himself  back,  and  to 
pay  for  a  man  doing  his  work. 

20.345.  Was  that  all  the  money  he  had  ? — Thomas 
had  five  sovereigns ;  that  is  all  the  money  I  saw 
pass. 

20.346.  What  did  Greorge  have?— £3  to  pay  his 
expenses  up  and  down,  aud  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
man  that  was  towing  his  boat. 

20.347.  Who  did  he  have  that  from  ?— From  Mr. 
Whithorn ;  that  was  to  pay  his  expenses  up  and 
down,  and  to  pay  for  a  man  that  wn«  towing  his 
boat. 

20.348.  Where  did  he  receive  that  3/.  from 
Mr.  Whithorn  ? — At  the  committee-room,  the  night 
he  went  away;  the  evening  he  went  away. 

20.349.  Did  he  go  away  on  the  evening  of  the 
polling  day  ? — He  went  away  at  night ;  he  went  out 
by  the  last  train  that  went  to  Birmingham.  He  had 
to  go  to  Stourport  before  he  could  overtake  the 
boat,  and  I  believe  it  took  pretty  nearly  all  his 
money. 

20.350.  Have  you  never  sworn  that  the  money  that 
your  son  Thomas  Henry  received  was  three  sove- 
reigns ? — ^I  did  not  swear  that  he  received  any.  I 
have  not  sworn  that. 

20.351.  Not  your  son  Tliomas  Henry  ? — No  ; 
George  William.  He  had  3l.  for  his  expenses  to  be 
taken  up  to  Birmingham. 

20.352.  That  was  from  Mr.  Whithorn  ?— Yes. 

20.353.  Have  you  never  sworn  that  Thomas  Henry 
Drinkwater  received  three  sovereigns  ? — I  cannot  re- 
member that  I  swore  it. 

20.354.  Were  you  not  examined  in  London  before 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — ^Yes. 

20.355.  Did  you  not  swear  there  that  your' son  had 
received  three  sovereigns  ? — (No  answer). 


20,356.  Come,  ^»wer  the  i}iieBtkm  ?— I  believe  I 
did. 

20,357-  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  swearing  here 
that  he  received  five  ? — He  received  three  from  the 
blue  party. 

20.358.  I  am  speaking  of  Thomas  Henry  Drink- 
water  ? — ^He  received  3/.  for  his  trouble  ;  he  was 
working  at  Worcester  at  that  time,  and  received  3/. 
of  the  blue  party. 

20.359.  Your  son  Thomas  Henry  ?— Yes. 

20.360.  From  whom  ? — From  Mr.  Whithorn. 

20.361.  Where  did  he  receive  it  ? — He  received 
it  when  his  brother  did;  in  the  evening. 

20.362.  In  the  committee-room  ? — Mr.  Whithorn 
gave  it  to  him. 

20.363.  Did  you  not  swear  that  the  money  that 
your  son  Thomas  Henry  received  from  Collingbura 
was  3/.  ? — No,  I  did  not.  I  could  not  swear  that, 
because  I  saw  five  sovereigns  given  to  him.  - 1  men- 
tioned in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  remember,  that 
he  came  to  me^  and  said,  "Excuse  me,  father,  for 
"  calling  you  a  fool,  but  you  be  a  fbol  for  not  having 
"  the  same  as  I  have  got ;  .it  will  do  the  old 
"  woman  good."  There  were  two  James  Drinkwaters 
examined  in  London. 

20.364.  You  are  the  father  ?— I  am  the  father.     • 

20.365.  What  oth^r  James  Drinkwater  is  there  ? — 
A  son  of  mine  what  went  with  his  brother  Thomas 
the  night  before  the  election. 

20.366.  You  have  got  three  sons  ? — Three. 

20.367.  James  ? — Yes;  and  Thomas  and  George  ; 
and  that  is  where  the  mist^e  is. 

20.368.  Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that ;  we  shall  see 
presently.  Was  James  Drinkwater  in  the  yard  of 
"  The  Fountain "  as  well  as  yourself  and  your  own 
sons  ? — No  ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

20.369.  Was  he  or  was  he  not? — ^No,  he  was 
not. 

20.370.  Is  yoor  ion  James  here  ?— No ;  but  I  can 
have  him  here  if  yon  think  proper;  it  will  take  me 
about  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  to  go  and  fetch 
him. 

20.371.  Was  he  at  «  The  Fountain  "when  Colling- 
bum  was  there  ? — No;  I  did  not  see  him'  there. 

20.372.  Was  he  at  the  beerhouse  you  speak  of? — 
He  was  in  the  beerhouse  at  Preedy's  with  us. 

20.373.  Were  your  other  two  sons  there  ? — Yes  ; 
at  William  Preedy's  they  were. 

20.374.  Will  you  come  here  again  at  two  o'clock 
to-day,  and  bring  your  son  James,  and  ascertain,  if 
you  can,  the  addresses  of  your  other  two  sons  ? — I 
tried  that  yesterday,  but  I  will  do  so  again. 

20.375.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  did  Thomas  Henry 
receive  at  the  last  election  ? — ^Nothing  at  all;  he  did 
not  vote. 

20.376.  What  did  George  receive  at  the  last  elec- 
tion ?— f  5. 

20.377.  From  whom  ?— Mr.  Whithorn. 

20.378.  He  was  paid  at  the  same  time  as  you  were, 
I  suppose  ?-— Yes. 

20.379.  Did  you  see  him  paid  ? — Yes. 


F,  Hanmatu 


Frederick  Hankak  sworn,  and  examined. 


20.380.  {Mr.  Vatighan.)  Do  you  keep  "  The  King 
William  ?"— Yes. 

20.381.  In  what  street  is  that  ? — Alvin  Street.  - 

20.382.  Did  you  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  at  the 
last  election  ? — Yes. 

20.383.  Have  you  a  bill  against  Sir  Robert  Car- 
den's  committee  ? — ^Yes. 

20.384.  In  respect  of  provisions  and  entertainment 
afforded  there  ? — Yes. 

20.385.  What  is  the  amount  of  it  ?— Between  7/. 
and  8/. 

20.386.  By  whose  direction  was  that  bill  con- 
tracted ? — I  did  not  have  any  authority  front  »uy 
party  to  contract  the  bill. 


20.387.  To  whom  did  you  afford  the  entertainment 
for  which  your  bill  amounts  to  8/.  ? — Mr.  Lovegrove. 
I  infcumed  Mr.  Lovegrove  that  I  had  an  account 
against  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

20.388.  You  do  not  understand  the  question.  Were 
there  many  people  that  came  to  your  house,  and  con- 
sumed beer  or  meat,  or  bread  and  cheese,  for  which 
the  bill  amounted  to  8/.  ? — ^Yes. 

20.389.  Were  those  persons  voters? — Yes,  some 
of  them. 

20.390.  Were  they  partisans  of  Sir  Robert  Garden? 
— ^They  promised  me  they  would  be  so,  but  they 
went  the  other  way,  a  great  many  of  theqa,  aft^r  tiiey 
had  pai'taken  of  what  there  was  to  be  had. 
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20,891.  A  great  many  were  friendB,  and  a  great 
many  said  they  were  friends,  but  they  proved  not  to 
be  friends? — ^Exactly  so. 

20,A92.  Did  you  understand  that  you  had  authority 
to  sapply  meat  or  drink  to  persons  who  represented 
that  they  were  voters  in  the  interest  of  Sir  EoI>ert 
Garden  ? — ^I  did  it  on  my  own  responsibility. 

20,393.  Have  you  been  paid  anything  at  all  ? — No, 
I  have  not. 


20,394. 

Yes. 

20,395. 

20,396. 

20,397. 


Did  you  see  John  Ward  at  your  house  ?'^ 


Maysey  ? — ^Yes. 

Stamper  ? — ^No;  not  during  the  election. 
Wlien  Ward  and  Maysey  were  there  were 
they  there  with  voters  ? — Sometimes  they  were. 

20.398.  Were  the  voters  treated  by  Ward  and 
Maysey  when  they  were  there  ? — They  might  have 
called  for  a  glass  for  themselves  and  the  party  they 
came  in  with. 

20.399.  Did  Ward  and  Maysey  treat  the  voters, 
or  did  they  pay  for  what  they  had,  or  request  you  to 
put  it  down  in  the  bill  ? — Sometimes  they  paid,  and 
.wmetimes  it  was  put  down  in  the  bill. 

20.400.  Did  they  tell  you  to  do  so  ?— No ;  they 
did  not  tell  me  to  do  so.  They  did  not  know  that  I 
had  an  account  against  them. 

20.401.  Did  you  receive  anything  at  all  for  your 
vote  ?— No. 


20,402. 
yourself  ?- 

20,403. 
people. 

20,404. 


Did  you  offer  any  money  to  any  person 

-Yes. 

To  whom  ? — ^I  offered  money  to  several 


To  whom  did  you  give  money  ? — I  gave 
Llewillin  Tasmer  10/. 

20.405.  Who  is  he  ? — ^A  painter  and  glazier  living 
next  door  to  me. 

20.406.  In  what  street  does  hei  live  ?  —  Aivin 
Street. 

20.407.  Did  you  give  him  10/.  to  vote  forCaiiden  ? 
— ^Yes. 

20.408.  To  what  other  person  did  you  give  money? 
— James  M'CJoy. 

20.409.  How  much?— £5. 

20.410.  Where  does  M'Coy  live?— In  Brother's 
Place. 

20.411.  To  whom  eke  did  you  give  money  ? — ^I 
gave  5/.  to  a  man  named  Hatch.  Whether  his 
Christian  name  is  Henry  or  Charles  I  cannot  tell. 
He  lives  in  Barton  Street.  Henry,  I  am  told.  He  is 
a  carpenter.' 

20.412.  You  gave  5/.  to  him  ?— Yes. 

20.413.  Anybody  else  ?— That  is  the  lot. 

20.414.  Where  did  you  get  that  money  from  ?— 
Mr.  Whithorn. 

20.415.  How  much  did  yon  receive  from  Mr. 
Whithorn  altogether  ?— if20. 

20.416.  Did  you  offer  money  to  any  other  persons  ? 
— It  was  too  latd;  I  had  no  more  money  to  offer. 


Had  you  any  bill  at  the  election  ot  1857  ? 
What  AVRS  the  amount  of  it  ? — £3  or  4/. 


20.417.  And  you  did  not  offer  any  money  to  any 
other  person  ? — ^I  had  none  to  offer,  and  I  could  not 
offer  any. 

20.418.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  offer  any  <nher 
money? — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  did  not. 

20.419.  You  gave  that  money  to  those  three 
persons  whose  names  you  have  mentioned  to  vote 
for  Carden  ? — Yes. 

20.420.  At  t|he J.  election  of  1857  did  you  vote  for 
Cai-den  ? — Yes. 

20.421.  Who  did  you  bribe  on  that  occaaiou  ?— 
Shadrach  Wood  and  Walter  Wood;  father  and  son. 

20.422.  Where  do  they  live  ?— Somewhere  down 
in  the  suburbs;  Sweet  Briar  Street,  I  think. 

20.423.  How  much  did  you  give  them? Fifty 

shillings  a  piece. 

20.424.  {Mi-,  miford.)  To  vote  for  Carden  ?— 
Yes. 

'20,425.  {Mr.  Vauffhan.)  Vho  else  ?— That  is  the 
lot. 

20.426.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  from  for 
those  two  persons  ?— Mr.  Whithorn. 

20.427.  How  much  did  you  receive  for  them  ? 
—  €5. 

20,428. 
— Yes". 

20,429. 
I  think. 

20.430.  For  treating  ?— Yes. 

20.431.  Were  you  paid  that  bill  ?— No:  I  omitted 
sending  it  in  till  the  accounts  were  cleared  up,  I 
understood. 

20.432.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  as  regards  that 
money  you  have  not  been  paid  ? — I  have  not. 

20.433.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  When  yon  sent  in  this 
bill  for  7/.  or  8/.  after  this  last  election  did  you 
include  in  it  the  sum  that  was  not  paid  in  1857  ? — 
No,  I  did  not. 

20.434.  Have  you  sent  in  the  bill  of  1857  this 
year  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

20.435.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  suppose  you  expect 
to  be  paid  the  4/.  in  1857  as  well  as  the  «/.  at  the 
last  election  ? — I  should  like  to  be  paid. 

20.436.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  persons  that 
were  bribed  either  at  the  election  of  1857  or  the 
election  of  1839  ?— Not  to  my  kuowledge. 

20.437.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  When  you  aUowed  these 
bills  to  run  up,  hod  you  reason  from  past  experience 
to  expect  they  would  be  paid  ? — Certainly  I  had. 

20.438.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Had  you  been  paid  bUle 
at  previous  elections  ? — Yes. 

20.439.  By  the  blue  party  ?— Yes.  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  only  delivered  my  bill  one  day  last  week  to 
Mr.  Lovegrove. 

20.440.  Which  bUl  ?— The  bill  of  1859.  I  heard 
of  bills  being  handed  over,  and  read  over,  and  mine 
was  not  in. 


J''.  Hannan. 
24  Oct  1859. 


Jeeemiah  Pbice  sworn  and  examined. 


J.  Price. 


20.441.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  vote  at  the  last 
election  ? — I  did. 

20.442.  Who  did  you  vote  for  ? — Monk  and  Price. 

20.443.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Upper  Dockham. 

20.444.  You  are  a  baker,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

20.445.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— ^Price  and  Monk. 

20.446.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
Nothing. 

20.447.  Are  yon  quite  sure  of  that? — I  am. 

20.448.  Do  you  remember  going  to  Mr.  Hadley  for 
some  flour  ? — ^i es. 

20.449.  What  was  the  usual  quantity  of  flour  you 
bought  at  a  time? — I  generally  buy  ten  socks  and  six 
sacks. 

20.450.  Generally  ten  ? — No  ;  generally  six. 

20.451.  Has  that  been  the  quantity  you  usually 
purchased? — Yes,  for  a  long  time  back. 

20.452.  Six  sacks  at  a  time  ? — Six  sacks  at  a 
time. 


20.453.  And  you  have  paid  for  them  at  the  lime  ? 
— Yes. 

20.454.  You  have  generally  purchased  six  sacks 
at  a  time  for  some  time  back  ? — Yes. 

20.455.  And  you  have  generally  paid  for  them  at 
the  time  ? — ^Yes  ;  before  I  had  them. 

20.456.  Are  you  quite  certain  ? — I  am  quite 
certain. 

20.457.  Are  you  quite  certain  that  your  purchases 
of  flour  were  not  before  the  hwt  election  limited  to 
one  sack  or  two  sacks  at  a  time  ? — No,  it  was  not. 
I  have  had  as  little  hs  two  at  a  time  when  I  have 
been  short  of  cash. 

20.458.  But  I  thought  you  said  generally  it  was 
six  sacks  at  a  time  ? — ^It  has  been  so  the  last  six  or 
nine  months,  I  suppose. 

20.459.  Sometimes  yon  have  had  as  little  as  two 
s^cks,? — I  have,  when  I  particularly  wanted  it. 

20.460.  Do  you  remember,  after  the  last  election, 
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J  Ptice        ordering  a  considerable  quantity  of  flour  at  one  time  ? 

■ ■        —No. 

S4  Oct  1859.        20,461.  You  do  not  ?— Oh,  dear  no. 

'  20,462.  Do  you  remember,  either  just  before  or 
just  after  the  last  election,  buying  ten  socks  ? — 
No. 

20.463.  You  do  not  ?— I  do  not. 

20.464.  In  1857,  for  whom  did  you  vote?— If  I 
had  been  aware  of  it  I  would  have  brought  you  all 
the  bills. 

20.465.  For  whom  did  you  vote  in  1857?— For 
Berkeley  and  Price.  I  have  always  voted  that  side 
for  thirty  years. 

20.466.  I  am  obliged  to  put  you  questions,  in  con- 
sequence of  suggestions  that  are  made  to  me  ? — I 
guessed  who  it  was  from  the  first  step,  when  I  had 
the  summons,  because  I  have  been  chaffed  in  the  club- 
room  and  other  places. 

20.467.  In  1857,  you  irt)ted  for  Berkeley  and  Price? 
—I  did. 

20.468.  Had  you  before  that  time  been  in  the 
habit  of  purchasing  as  large  a  quantity  as  six  sacks 
of  flour  at  a  time  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  I  had. 

20.469.  Did  you  receive  nothing  for  your  vote  in 
1857? — Never,  from  either  party;  they  never  offered 
me  a  farthing. 

20.470.  You  received  nothing  at  all? — Xo,  nothing 
at  all  from  either  party.  In  fact  the  other  party 
never  troubled  about  me,  because  I  did  not  vote  for 
them. 

20.471.  Do  you  remember,  before  or  after  1857, 
ordering  ten  sacks  of  flour  from  Mr.  Hadley  ? — Very 
likely  1  may. 

20.472.  Do  you  remember  paying  at  the  time  for 
sue  sacks? — ^No.    I  cannot  bring  it  to  my  recollec- 


tion.   I  never  had  any  without  paying  for  it  before  I 
had  it. 

20.473.  Do  you  remember  about  that  time  that 
flour  had  risen  very  much  in  price ;  that  almost  im- 
mediately after  you  had  made  the  purchase  flour  rose 
considerably? — It  did. 

20.474.  Do  you  remenil)er  any  refusal  by  Mr.  Hadley 
»o  let  you  have  the  flour  unless  you  paid  for  it  at 
once  ? — ^No. 

20.475.  Not  only  the  price,  but  the  additional 
price? — No ;  nothing  of  that  sort. 

20.476.  If  you  ordered,  about  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion of  1857,  ten  sacks  of  flour,  or  six  sacks  about  the 
same  time,  was  that  paid  for  with  your  own  money, 
and  not  with  the  money  obtained  lor  your  vote  ? — 
It  was  not  paid  for  out  of  the  money  I  got  for  my 
vote ;  nothing  at  all  of  the  sort.  It  was  my  own 
money  and  my  brother  James*. 

20.477.  You  quite  understand  the  question  ? — Yes, 
I  do.  I  never  received  a  farthing  fiom  the  party  to 
buy  anything;  nor  the  party  never  ordered  anything 
for  me.     I  always  bought  it  myself. 

20.478.  I  put  the  question  to  you,  whether  the 
money  with  which  you  paid  for  that  flour  was  not 
the  money  you  received  as  the  price  of  your  vote  ? — 
Nothing  of  the  sort. 

20.479.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Was  it  money  that  your 
brother  received  for  the  price  of  your  vote  ? — My 
brother  lent  me  money  twice  to  pay  for  flour. 

20.480.  Was  any  part  of  that  money  for  your  vote? 
— No. 

20.481.  (3/r.  Vaughan.)  You  are  sure  it  was  your 
own  money  with  which  yon  purchased  the  flour  ? — 
It  was  my  own  money. 


J.HaB. 


JoHX  Hall  sworn  and  examined. 


20.482.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
St.  Mary's  Square. 

20.483.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Mr.  Monk  and  Mr.  Price. 

20.484.  What  did  you  receive  ? — £5. 

20.485.  Who  paid  you? — ^A  man  of  the  name  of 
Price. 

20.486.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — George. 

20.487.  Where  does  George  Price  live? — He  lives 
in  the  Sonthgate  Street. 

20.488.  What  is  he  ? — ^A  labourer,  I  believe. 

20.489.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  know  who  he 
got  the  money  from  r — ^No. 

20.490.  {Mr.  Welford.)  How  came  he  to  give  you 
5Z.  ?  Did  anybody  promise  you  money  for  your  vote 
before  you  received  it? — Yes,  he  did. 

20.491.  George  Price  ?— I  said  Pugh. 

20.492.  You  said  Price.  Then  it  was  Pugh  who 
promised  you  money  ? — ^Yes. 

20.493.  When  did  he  pay  you  ? — The  morning  of 
the  nomination  day. 

20.494.  He  paid  you  before  the  polling  day,  then  ? 
^No;  I  mean  the  polling  morning. 

20.495.  Before  you  voted  ? — Yes. 

20.496.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  Pugh  pay  you  the 
money,  or  did  Price  pay  you  ? — Pugh  paid  me. 

20.497.  You  mean  to  say  you  did  not  get  the 
money  from  Price,  but  from  Pugh  ? — From  Pugh.  If 
I  said  Price  I  made  a  mistake. 

20.498.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  in 
1857?— I  did  not  vote  at  all. 

20.499.  Had  you  no  vote  ?— No. 

20.500.  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — No. 


20.501.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  keep  "  The  Black 
Horse  ",  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

20.502.  Who  is  George  Pugh?— He  is  a  man  that 
lives  in  Littleworth,  in  this  town. 

20.503.  Do  you  say  he  is  a  labourer?  Is  that 
what  you  call  him  ? — He  drives  an  engine ;  that  is 
what  he  does. 

20.504.  A  locomotive  engine?  —  No;  at  a  saw- 
mill. 

20.505.  At  Littleworth  ;— Yes. 

20.506.  In  whose  works  ? — Mr.  Price's. 

20.507.  You  had  promised  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden,  had  you  not  ? — ^No. 

20.508.  Did  you  not  promise  Mr.  Hulls,  the  soli- 
citor ? — No. 

20.509.  Were  you  canvassed  by  Mr.  Hulls  ? — No. 

20.510.  You  were  not  canva^^sed  by  him  at  all  ? — 
No. 

20.511.  You  are  quite  sure  about  that  ? — ^Yes. 

20.512.  Were  you  cauvassed  by  any  person  on 
behalf  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — Not  by  any  one. 

20.513.  You  say  you  had  not  promised' to  vote  for 
Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — No,  I  had  not. 

20.514.  Did  you  ever  tell  Mr.  Hulls  that  you  could 
not  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  because  you  had  a 
chance  of  doing  yourself  some  good  this  time  ? — ^No, 
I  did  not. 

20.515.  Nothing  of  the  sort  ?— No. 

20.516.  Did  you  get  any  other  money  besides  the 
5/.  yon  have  spoken  of  ? — No. 

20.517.  Were  you  a  messenger  ? — I  was  on  the 
committee  a  week  ;  I  had  a  guinea  for  that. 

20.518.  Who  paid  you  that  ?— Mr.  Monk. 


If.  Dttvu. 


William  Davis  sworn  and  examined. 


20.519.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — In 
Union  Street. 

20.520.  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — Yes. 

20.521.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election 
in  1859  ? — ^Price  and  Monk. 

20.522.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote? — 
Nothing  at  all. 


20.523.  Are  you  sure  ? — ^Yes. 

20.524.  Did  you   not    receive    any    money    from 
Mr.  Henley  ? — ^No. 

20.525.  Do  you  keep  "  The  Magnet "  ?— Yes. 

20.526.  Did  you  brilie  any  persons  at  the  last  elec- 
tion ? — ^No. 

20.527.  Was  yonr  house  open  for  treating  ? — ^Voters 
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would  come  to  have  a  pint  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
but  nothing  else. 

20.528.  Have  you  got  any  bill  against  Messrs.  Price 
and  Monk  ? — I  have  a  bill  for  the  polling  day. 

20.529.  How  much  ? — I  sent  it  up  to  Mr.  Henley, 
and  he  got  the  bill  and  the  money,  I  suppose. 

20.530.  He  paid  you  the  money,  did  he  ? — I  have 
had  no  money. 

20.531.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  bill? — 
About  5/. 

20.532.  You  have  a  bill  for  treating  on  the  polling 
'  day  of  51,  ? — That  is  my  bill  which  I  sent  in. 

20.533.  Which  you  have  not  been  paid  ? — I  have 
not  been  paid. 

20.534.  Who  did  you  treat ;  voters  ? — Voters  were 
sent  down  to  our  house,  and  they  were  to  have  what 
was  right. 

20.535.  Who  sent  them  down  ? — Mr.  Henley  ;  that 
is  what  they  did  tell  me,  and  I  let  them  have  what 
they  liked  that  was  reasonable. 

20.536.  (Mr.  fVelford.)  Did  he  send  any  written 
order  with  them  ?— No  ;  he  sent  them  down,  and  they 
said  they  were  sent  by  him,  and  I  let  them  have  what 
was  in  reason,  but  nothing  particular. 

20.537.  Did  Mr.  Henley  himself  tell  you  to  draw 
the  beer  for  them  ? — No. 

20.538.  You  did  not  receive  any  instructions  from 
him  ? — He  did  not  tell  me  anything  about  it. 

20.539.  Before  the  election  was  treating  going  on 
at  your  house  ? — ^Yes  ;  a  meeting  or  two. 

20.540.  A  supper  or  a  dinner  ? — No. 

20.541.  But  a  number  of  people   came   to  drink 


beer  ? — Yes ;  a  meeting  of  voters,  Blue  and  Yellow ; 
all  sorts;  40  or  50  might  be  there  altogether  ;  whether 
they  were  all  voters  I  cannot  tell. 

20,.542.  I  suppose  when  they  came  together,  40  or 
50,  they  had  something  to  drink  ? — Yes. 

20,543.  Who  paid  for  that?— William  Probert. 
William  Probert,  junior  ?— Yes. 
Was  that  more  than  once  ? — Only  once. 
Had  that  any  influence  upon  your  vote  ? — 


W.Daok, 
U  Get.  18SS. 


20,544, 
20,545 
20,546. 
No. 
20,54 


Tlie  money  you  received  for  beer  consumed 
had  no  influence  on  your  vote  ? — ^Not  a  bit. 

20.548.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— Berkeley 
and  Price. 

20.549.  Had  you  a  bill  then  against  the  Liberal 
party  ? — No  ;  no  bill  at  all. 

20.550.  No  treating  at  all  ?— No.  What  they  had  the 
voters  paid  for  themselves,  on  the  day  of  voting;  they 
came  down  to  me  once,  and  what  they  had  they  paid 
for.  If  I  gave  them  anything  it  was  out  of  my  own 
pocket. 

20.551.  You  had  no  bill  against  the  Liberal  party 
then  ?— No  bill  at  all. 

20.552.  Do  you  know  of  any  bribery  at  all  that 
was  committed  at  the  election  in  1859  or  the  election 
of  1857  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

20.553.  You  were  no  party  to  it  ? — No. 

20.554.  No  money  passed  through  your  hands  ?^ 
No. 

20.555.  And  you  did  not'  bribe  anybody  ?— No,  I 
did  not  bribe  anybody,  and  nobody  bribed  me. 


Daniel  Tandy  sworn  and  examined. 


D.  Tiuidf. 


20.556.  (Mr.  Vaughnn.)  Where  do  vou  live? — 
I  live  at  "  The  Mitre"  in  Mitre-street.  1  keep  "  The 
Mitre." 

20.557.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1859  ?— Price  and 
Monk. 

20.558.  Have  you  a  bill  against  the  Liberal  party  ? 
— I  have  not. 

20.559.  Was  there  any  treating  going  on  at  your 
house  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

20.560.  Was  there  any  inducement  or  any  bribe 
given  to  you  for  your  vote  ? — I  should  not  like  to 
take  one. 

20.561.  I  am  bound  to  ask  you  the  question  :  Did 
you  bribe  any  person  yourself? — I  did. 

20.562.  Who  did  you  bribe  ?— William  Merrett, 
a  well-known  character. 

20.563.  Where  does  he  live  ?— He  lives  in  Mitre 
Street. 

20.564.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — ^5. 

20.565.  Was  that  for  his  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? 
—Yes. 

20.566.  Who  else  did  you  bribe  ?— I  think  the  next 
would  be  John  Phillips. 

20.567.  Where  does  he  live  ?— In  Barton  Street. 

20.568.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — £2  lOs. 

20.569.  That  was  also  for  his  vote  for  Price  and 
Monk  ? — ^Yes. 

20.570.  Now,  the  next  person  that  yon  bribed  "i— 
The  next  person  is  a  person  of  the  name  of  Sala- 
bank. 

20.571.  Where  does  he  live  ? — He  formerly  lived  in 
Barton  Street. 

20.572.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ?— £2  10*. 

20.573.  For  his  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — ^Yes. 

20.574.  Who  was  the  next  ? — There  was  another 


gentleman  I  gave  21.  10s.  to,  but  what  his  name  is  I 
cannot  tell  you  ;  I  cannot  recollect  what  his  name 
was. 

20.575.  Was  he  a  person  you  knew  at  the  time  you 
gave  the  money  ? — He  was  a  voter,  but  I  cannot 
recollect  his  name. 

20.576.  Where  did  you  give  it  him  ?— I  gave  it  to 
him  in  the  Westgate  Street ;  somewhere  in  the  street, 
but  I  cannot  tell  you  where. 

20.577.  Did  you  know  the  man  before  ? — I  did 
not. 

20.578.  Did  you  take  him  down  to  poll  with  you  ? 
—I  did. 

20.579.  And  saw  him  poll  ? — .\nd  saw  him  poll. 

20.580.  Who  did  you  get  this  money  from? — It 
was  my  own  money. 

20.581.  You  ga\'e  it  out  of  your  own  pocket? — 
Yes. 

20.582.  It  was  done  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  was 
it  ?_Yes. 

20.583.  Have  you  never  been  repaid  this  money  ? 
— Never. 

20.584.  Have  you  never  sought  to  be  repaid  ? — I 
never  sought  to  be  repaid. 

20.585.  You  have  never  applied  for  it? — ^No,  I 
have  not, 

20.586.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Is  this  the  first  time  you 
have  mentioned  it  ? — Yes. 

20.587.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  That  was  with  regard  to 
the  election  of  1859  ? — Yes. 

20.588.  In  1857,  who  did  you  vote  for  ?— For 
Admiral  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Price. 

20.589.  Did  you  expend  any  of  your  own  money  at 
that  election  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

20.590.  You  did  not  bribe  at  all  ?— Not  at  all. 


WiLLiAU  Lka  called  and  further  examined. 


20.591.  (Mr.Vaughan.)  What  are  you? — A  grocer 
and  provision  dealer. 

20.592.  You  received  some  money  from  Mr.  Roberts, 
the  solicitor  ? — ^I  have  been  examined  on  that  point 
before.    I  am  here  to-day  about  the  election  of  1857. 


20.593.  As  regards  the  election  of  1857,  what  have 
you  to  say  about  that  ? — I  believe  that  Mr.  Robert 
Wilton  mentioned  my  name  as  paying  me  51. 

20.594.  You  voted  npon  that  occasion  for  Berkeley 
and  Price  ? — For  Berkeley  and  Price. 

8N 


W.Lta. 
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,W.Lea. 
\^  Oct.  1859. 


20.595.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  that  ?— I  say 
that  the  5/.  wl^oh  Mr.  Bobert  Wilton  paid  me  was 
money  due  to  me  in  1853  for  expenses,  which  he  paid 
me  in  August  1857. 

20.596.  Mr.  Hubert  Wilton  paid  you  in  August 
1857  5/.  for  money  due  to  you  in  1853  ? — Yes ;  that 
was  due  to  me  in  1853  for  expenses. 

20.597.  What  expenses  were  those  ? — Those  were 
expenses  that  were  paid  for  messengers.  I  was 
ordered  to  pay  it  by  the  late  Robert  Hudson  for 
messengers  in  1853. 

20.598.  You  were  ordered  to  pay  5/.  by  the  late 
Robert  Hudson  ? — Yes,  for  messengers,  which  I 
was  to  receive  the  money  for  from  Mr.  Bobert  Wilton 
again. 

20.599.  Do  you  represent  that  the  money  which 
you  received  from  Mr.  Robert  Wilton  was  not  given 
in  consideration  of  your  vote  at  the  election  of  1857  ? 


— ^It  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  vote  for  the  election 
of  1857.  I  never  had  anything  for  my  vote  in  my 
life. 

20.600.  The  subsequent  payment  was  not  in  con- 
sideration of  your  vote  ? — No.  I  had  occasion  to  go 
to  Mr.  Robert  Wilton,  to  take  out  some  summonses.  I 
saw  him  then,  and  said  to  him,  "  Is  it  not  almost  time 
"  to  pay  me  that  money  ?"  and  he  said  he  would  pay 
me  now  if  I  would  come  in. 

20.601.  Had  you  not  spoken  to  him  upon  the  sub- 
ject before  you  voted  ? — No  ;  I  had  spoken  to  no 
person  upon  the  subject. 

20.602.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  ? — ^No.  I 
did  nothing  in  1857,  because  I  was  cautioned  by 
Mr.  Ellis  not  to  give  anybody  a  glass  of  beer,  except 
on  my  own  responsibility,  and  therefore  I  did  not 
do  it. 


W.  Wingate. 


William  Wingate  called  and  further  examined. 


20.603.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — In 
Hampden  Place. 

20.604.  What  are  you  ? — A  carpenter  and  joiner. 

20.605.  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — Yes,  and  a  house- 
holder. 

20.606.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1859  ?— Price 
and  Monk. 

20.607.  And  who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— 
Berkeley  and  Price. 

20.608.  Did  you  offer  any  money  to  any  person  in 
1857  for  his  vote  ? — I  cannot  say  that  1  did  exactly 
for  his  vote.  I  was  in  "  The  Bull's  Head  "  about  half 
past  one.  I  had  heard  a  little  conversation  going  on. 
There  was  a  man  there  who  was  a  voter,  and  he  had 
got  a  bill  against  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Castree, 
a  gent,  belonging  to  our  municipal  lot.  It  was  for 
some  bell  ringing,  and  he  wanted  to  be  paid  his  bill 
before  he  voted,  and  he  swore  he  would  not  go  to  the 
poll  till  he  was  paid. 

20.609.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Was  that  Mr.  Charles 
Castree  ? — ^Yes  ;  the  gentleman  who  has  gone  away 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

20.610.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  waa  the  name  of 
the  voter  ? — ^Michael  Jennings.  So  I  let  them  have  a 
little  chaff  with  him.  It  appeared  that  he  was  not  in 
ft  hurry  to  go  and  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Carden.  I  said, 
"  Will  you  go  and  vote  against  him  if  I  will  settle 
"  your  bill  ?  "  He  said  he  would.  I  said  "  Stop  a 
"  minute  or  two ; "  and  off  I  set  up  the  street,  and  saw 
Brewer  Monk,  and  told  him  there  was  a  man  at  "  The 
Bull's  Head  "  who  would  not  vote  till  his  bill  for  bell- 
ringing  was  paid.  Brewer  Monk  said,  "  Go  to  him 
"  and  settle  his  bill;"  and  he  gave  me  30*.  and  I 
went ;  but  when  I  went  back  again  I  found  that  the 
Philistines  were  about,  and  I  was  afraid  they  would 
get  him  from  us.  At  last  I  saw  a  cab,  and  I  said  to 
him,  "  Come  along ;  it  is  all  right ;"  and  I  got  into  the 
cab,  and  in  he  jumped,  and  we  had  him  up  at  the 
hustings  in  no  time,  and  polled  him  so  that  the 
Philistines  went  back  without  him. 

20.611.  What  did  you  give  him  to  seduce  him  from 
the  Philistines  ? — I  paid  him  his  bill. 

20.612.  What  was  the  amount  of  it? — 30».  The 
bill,  I  think,  I  put  in  the'  fire.  I  did  not  bring  it  away 
with  me ;  I  did  not  want  the  bill,  all  I  wanted  was 
the  man. 

20.613.  You  bribed  him  with  30*.  ?— I  paid  his 
bill.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  put  it  down  as 
bribery  or  not. 

20.614.  You  call  it  "paying;"  we  call  it  ••  bribing  "? 
— He  stuck  to  his  text,  that  he  would  not  vote  without 
his  bill  being  paid. 

20.615.  And  you  paid  it  to  him  and  then  went  and 
polled  him  for  Berkeley  and  Price  ? — ^Yes. 

20.616.  Where  does  Michael  Jennings  live  ? — In 
St.  Mary's  Square  ;  it  is  Michael  Jennings,  junior. 

20.617.  Did  you  receive  the  30».  from  Brewer 
Monk  ? — ^Yes  ;  from  Brewer  Monk. 

20.618.  What  time  in  the   day  was  it  ?>-It  was 


about  20  minutes  past  two  when  I  went  by  the 
church.  I  had  him  up  and  polled  him  by  half  past 
two.     We  were  not  many  minutes  about  it. 

20.619.  Did  you  tell  Brewer  Monk,  when  you  got 
the  30«.  irom  him,  that  you  wanted  it  for  Jennings's 
vote  ? — ^Yes ;  that  Jennings  had  a  bill  that  he  wanted 
settled,  that  he  would  not  vote  till  it  was  paid,  and 
that  I  was  going  to  settle  it.  Those  were  the  words  I 
told  him. 

20.620.  Did  you  bribe  any  other   person  at  that 
election? — I  gave  a  shilling  to  a  "beautiful  youth. 
His  name  is  Drinkwater. 

20.621.  Which  Drinkwater  is  that  ? — ^Thomas, 
junior,  I  think  ;  the  young  one.  He  was  before  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  told  them 
that  I  gave  him  a  shilling.  I  stood  by  "  The  King's 
Head  "  about  twelve  o'clock  on  the  Friday  evening ; 
there  were  some  persons  running  down  the  street, 
and  this  man  was  one  of  three  or  four.  I  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter.  He  said  there  some  men 
wanted  to  take  him  off  to  vote  their  way.  I  said, 
« Who  are  they  ? "  He  said,  "  They  are  some  of 
"  Price's  men.''  He  said,  "  I  will  go  along  with  yon." 
So  I  took  him  to  "  The  Queen's  Head ;"  to  Probert's,  and 
paid  for  a  quart  of  beer.  He  said  he  was  come  fi:x>m 
Birmingham.     That  is  what  he  stated  to  me,  and  he 

'  wanted  his  expenses.  I  told  him  he  should  have  his 
expenses  paid  where  he  came  from,  if  he  would  vote 
for  Berkeley  and  Price ;  and  he  said  he  would,  and  I 
persuaded  him  to  stop  at  Probert's. 

20.622.  What  time  do  you  say  that  was  ? — About 
half  past  twelve  ;  between  twelv6  and  one ;  and  I 
left  him  at  Probert's,  and  came  up  the  street  agun, 
and  went  as  far  as  "  The  Crown." 

20.623.  Where  was  it  that  you  say  you  saw  him 
running  down  the  street  ? — ^By  "  The  King's  Head," 
at  the  top  of  Three  Cocks  Lane. 

20.624.  What  time  was  that  ? — ^Between  twelve 
and  one  ;  I  could  not  say  to  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Three  men  had  been  treating  him  at  "  The 
Rein  Deer;"  but  he  said  it  was  "  The  Pelican,"  by 
mistake,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

20.625.  Who  were  those  persons  who  you  saw 
running  after  him  ? — Labouring  men;  one  of  them 
was  Williams.     They  were  all  Price's  men. 

20.626.  James  Williams  ? — Yes ;  James  Williams. 

20.627.  Did  you  know  the  others  ? — ^I  do  not  know 
Avho  they  were.  I  know  they  were  men  in  their 
employ  ;  they  had  been  treating  him. 

20.628.  And  you  took  him  to  Probert's  ?— Yes,  at 
"  The  Queen's  Head." 

20.629.  How  long  did  you  stop  there  with  him  ? — 
I  suppose  half  an  hour. 

20.630.  Not  more?— Not  more ;  I  left  him  there, 
and  went  to  "  The  Crown." 

20.631.  Were  any  of  the  other  Drink  waters  at 
"  The  Queen's  Head"  with  you  ? — ^Yes;  a  younger 
brother ;  but  I  do  not  think  he,  is  a  voter. 
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20.632.  Not  the  father,  James  Drinkwater  ? — ^No, 
not  the  father. 

20.633.  (Mr.  We{ford,)  Is  the  younger  one's  name 
James  ? — I  do  not  know  his  name  ;  he  is  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  I  think. 

20.634.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  Thomas  Drinkwater 
tipsy,  or  was  he  sober  ? — Sober. 

20.635.  Did  you  see  him  afterwards  the  same  day? 
—Yes. 

20.636.  When?  — About  two  o'clock.  I  was  at 
"  The  Crown,"  and  he  came  in.  I  thought  he  was 
in  bed. 

20.637.  Was  this  two  o'clock  in  the  day  ? — No;  in 
the  morning,  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 

20.638.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  night  of  the 
polling  or  the  night  of  the  nomination  '; — ^The  nomi* 
nation  night,  at  12  o'clock. 

20.639.  About  two  in  the  morning  he  came  to 
"The  Crown?"— Yes. 

20.640.  Did  you  treat  him  ? — Yes;  I  paid  for  xome 
more  beer  for  him. 

20.641.  Is  that  what  you  call  giving  him  a  shilling? 
— No;  I  gave  him  a  shilling  before  that,  I  paid  for 
several  quarts  of  beer  for  him,  and  he  wanted  to  have 
his  jug  filled  again,  but  a  young  -man  nuned  Uyett,  I 
think,  leant  over  the  table,  and  said,  "  Don't  you  have 
•'  anything  to  do  with  that  Hcamp,  for  he  is  sure  to 
"  sell  yon  ;"  and  I  am  very  glad  I  did  not  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  him,  for  he  sold  the  YeU 
lows  and  the  Blues. 

20.642.  What  Hyett  was  that  ?— I  think  it  was 
Lewis  Hyett,  but  I  cculd  not  say.   There  wa»  Mr. 


Maysey  there.  I  had  a  o^ai-  with  him  and  a  glass, 
and  we  was  very  comfortable  all  t<^ether. 

20.648.  Did  you  see  that  same  Drinkwater  the 
next  day  ?— I  never  lost  sight  of  him  till  half-past 
six  o'clock.  I  followed  him  down  to  "  The  Hope 
and  Anchor  ;"  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him. 

20.644.  At  half-past  six  you  lost  sight  of  him?— 
Yes.  I  followed  him  to  the  door  of  "  The  Anchor." 
I  (hen  returned  up  home,  and  went  and  had  a  wash 
and  some  coffee  and  went  to  sleep. 

20.645.  Did  you  see  him  on  the  polling  day  ? — 
I  cannot  say  that  I  did,  after  that. 

20.646.  Did  you  bribe  any  other  person  ? — ^Not  to 
my  knowledge.  I  think  that  is  the  wh<4e  and  true 
account  of  my  ofiending. 

20.647.  Was  any  money  offered  to  Thomas  Drink- 
water in  your  presence  by  any  other  parties  ? — ^Not 
a  penny.  I  told  him  he  should  have  his  expenses; 
and  then  I  found  he  had  only  come  from  Worcester 
instead  of  from  Birmingham.  He  told  me  he  had 
come  from  Birmingham. 

•  20,648.  Did  he  tell  you  he  had  only  come  from 
Worcester? — ^No.  I  have  heard  since  that  that  was 
where  he  was  working. 

20.649.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  Mr.  Moss? 
— Yes;  I  gave  an  account  of  that. 

20.650.  That  was  in  1859?-— Yes. 

20.651.  That  was  Smith  ?— Yes;  I  told  you  about 
that  before  ;  about  losing  my  hat  and  eo  on. 

20.652.  Yon  gave  3/.  to  Smith?— Yes. 

20.653.  But  you  received  ■>/.? — Yes. 

20.654.  That  was  in  1869?— Yes. 


S4  Oct.  18S9. 


Joseph  Wingate  sworn  and  examined. 


J.  WiHpaa. 


20,655. 
Yes. 

20,656. 
now. 

20,657. 

20,658. 


(Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you   a  freeman  ? — 
Where  do  you  live  ? — In  Prince's  Street 


What  are  you  ? — ^A  carpenter  and  joiner. 
In   1859,  for  whom  did  you  vote  ? — For 
Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk. 

20.659.  What  did  jrou  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
Nothing  at  all. 

20.660.  Were  you  offered  anything  ? — ^No. 

20.661.  Did  you  get  any  money  for  the  purpose  of 
bribing  any  one  ? — No. 

20.662.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  bribery  at 
the  last  election  ? — No,  nothing  at  all. 

20.663.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857? — Mr.  Price 
and  Mr.  Berkeley. 

20^664.  Did  you  receive  anything  then? — Nothing 
at  all. 

20,665.  Do  you  know  anything  of  any  bribery 
that  took  place  at  that  election? — ^Not  particularly; 
nothing  at  all  particular. 


20.666.  What  is  it  you  do  know? — No  more  than 
having  a  glass  of  ale  or  anything  in  that  way. 

20.667.  Did  you  treat  any  person  yourself  ? — ^No. 

20.668.  Were  you  treated?— No. 

20.669.  What  do  you  mean  by  nothing  particular? 
— Only  a  glass  of  ale,  or  a  pint  of  ale. 

20.670.  Between  you  and  some  others? — ^Yes. 

20.671.  (Mr.  Welford.)  At  the  expense  of  the  can- 
didates?— No ;  out  of  my  own  pocket. 

20.672.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Have  you  no  information 
to  communicate  with  respect  to  the  elections  of  1859 
and  1857  ?— Nothing  at  all. 

20.673.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Beyond  voting,  you  know 
nothing  about  the  election  ? — No. 

20.674.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  not  aware  of 
anything  that  took  place  at  the  election  of  1857  with 
regard  to  other  persons  that  were  bribed  ? — I  had 
heard  talk  of  one  thing  and  the  other  thing,  but  I  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it. 

20.675.  Do  you  know  nothing  at  all  about  the 
Drinkwaters  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all 
about  them. 


James  Pbekdrell  Jeffs  called  and  further  examined. 


J.  P.  J«ff$. 


20.676.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  We  examined  you  before 
with  regard  to  the  election  of  1859.  What  have  you  to 
say  with  regard  to  the  election  of  1857  ?  —  I  gave  a 
party  named  French  21.  to  divide  his  vote  between 
Mr.  Price  and  Admiral  Berkeley,  on  the  day  of  the 
election.  He  had  promised  Admiral  Berkeley  to 
vote  for  him,  but  not  Mr.  Price,  and  I  went  to  see, 
him  about  one  in  the  day,  to  induce  him  to  divide  his 
vote  for  Mr.  Price.  He  refused  at  first;  but  I  told 
him  I  would  give  him  two  sovereigns  if  he  would  do 
so,  and  he  consented.  I  was  to  call  for  him  at 
2  o'clock.  I  called  for  him  at  2  o'clock,  and  he  had 
gone  up  to  poll. 

20.677.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  he  poll  for  ?— 
Admiral  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Price. 

20.678.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  He  said  he  polled  for 
Berkeley  and  Carden;  but  it  was  for  Berkeley  and 
Price,  was  it  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

20.679.  Did  you  give  any  other  person  any  money 
at  that  election  ?— I  did  not ;  not  money  ;   I  treated 


several  others  on  the  day  of  the  election,  but  not  till 
late  in  the  day. 

20.680.  Late  in  the  day  you  treated  some  ? — Yes  ; 
from  about  12  o'clock,  or  some  time  after  12. 

20.681.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Were  they  voters  ?— Yes; 
several  that  I  could  not  name. 

20.682.  Some  time  after  12  you  treated  voters  ?— 
Yes. 

20.683.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  treat  the  voters 
to  induce  them  to  vote  for  Berkeley  and  Price  ?  -~ 
Well,  not  particularly  for  that,  but  several  that  I  was 
with,  I  treated. 

20.684.  They  were  hanging  about,  and  declining  to 
vote,  *rere  they  not  ? — Yes. 

20.685.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  from  ?  —  I 
was  paid,  as  I  told  Brewer  Monk,  several  days  after, 
that  I  had  been  to  some  little  expense  during  the 
«lection;  I  did  not  tell  him  what;  and  he  said,  "  How 
much  is  it  ?"  and  I  said,  "  Between  two  and  three 
pounds,"  and  he  gave  me  three  sovereigns. 

3N  2 
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20.686.  At  the  time  70a  spent  this  money,  it  was 
money  paid  out  of  your  own  pocket  ? — ^It  was  ;  in 
fact  1  did  not  pay  French  till  the  next  day,  for  when 
I  went  to  take  him  to  vote  at  2  o'clock  he  was  gone  ; 
he  had  voted. 

20.687.  You  had  no  communication  with  Brewer 
Monk  prior  to  giving  that  money  to  French  ? —  I  had 
not  with  any  one. 

20.688.  Besides  paying  the  two  sovereigns  to 
French,  and  treating  voters,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  were  not  cognisant  or  privy  to  any  acts  of  bribery 
at  that  election  ? — I  was  not.  I  beg  to  contradict 
the  statement  that  was  published  in  "  The  Gloucester 
Journal "  about  my  evidence  before.  It  was  stated  in 
"  The  Gloucester  Journal  "  that  Mr.  Pearce  at  the 
Llanthony  Inn  would  not  let  a  man  go  to  vote  till 
I  paid  his  score.  Now  I  never  stated  that  in  court.  I 
stated  that  the  man  would  not  go  to  vote  until  his 
beer  score  was  paid. 

20.689.  That  the  man  himself  would  not  go  to 
vote  ? — ^Yes.  I  did  not  know  the  man's  name  at  the 
time. 


20,690.   But  you 

-    -        e's?— Y 


stated    there    was   a  man  at 
Mr.  Pearce's  ? — ^Ves. 

20.691.  Who  would  not  go  to  vote  ?  —  Yes,  till  he 
had  had  his  beer  score  paid,  \5$, 

20.692.  That  is  in  fact  what  yon  wish  now  to 
state  as  the  evidence  you  gave  ? — I  stated  so  before, 
but  the  reporterof  "The  Gloucester  Journal"  must  have 
made  a  mistake.  •  Mr.  Pearce  was  very  much  annoyed 
about  it,  and  has  published  a  letter  in  "The  Gloucester 
Journal "  contradicting  my  evidence.  The  reporter 
must  have  made  a  great  mistake. 

20.693.  It  was  the  man  who  was  bribed  by  the 
payment  of  15».? — I  did  not  consider  it  a  bribe  ;  the 
man  was  tipsy,  and  said  he  would  not  go  to  vote  till 
his  score  was  paid. 

20.694.  You  paid  the  beer  score  for  the  man '— . 
Idid. 

20.695.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  is  the  name  of  that 
man,  do  you  know  ?  —  I  do  not  ;  I  made  every 
inquiry. 


A.Hakmb. 


Alexandeu  Halcomb  sworn  and  examined. 


20.696.  {Mr.    Vaughan.)    What    are  you  ?  —  A 
merchant. 

20.697.  In  Gloucester? — In  the  Docks  at  G  loucester. 

20.698.  You  voted  at  the  last  election,  for  whom  ? 
— Price  and  Monk. 

20.699.  Do  you  know  of  any  bribery  at  the  last 
election  ? — None  at  all.  I  was  engaged  in  canvassing, 
and  in  addressing  several  parties  in  various  parts  of 
the  city.  It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  Liberal 
party  to  hold. meetings  at  the  Working  Men's  Insti- 
tute ;  but  we  found  that  all  the  public  houses  were 
taken  up  by  the  Conservative  party,  and  we  were 
reluctantly  under  the  necessity  of  having  our  meetings 
at  different  places  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  in  so  doing 
I  incurred  expenses  out  of  my  own  pocket  to  the 
amount  of  from  10/.  to  13/.  ;  21.  of  that  I  paid  for  a 
man  named  John  Withers,  to  John  Chadborn,  for  his 
expenses  in  coming  from  Bristol  ;  that  I  considered 
to  be  a  fair  sum  to  give  him  for  his  expenses,  as  he 
had  had  to  pay  his  i-ailway  fare,  and  he  had  to  pay  a 
man  to  bring  his  trow  from  Bristol.  That  is  the 
man  that  Mr.  Brimmell  referred  to  in  his  evidence 
when  he  said  that  ho  offered  him  3/.,  but  that  he  had 
been  kidnapped  by  the  other  party,  and  a  larger  sum 
given  to  him  as  a  bribe. 

20.700.  You  paid  21.  to  Withers  ?— Yes  ;    for  him. 

20.701.  What  was  his  Christian  name  ? — I  believe 
it  is  John  Withers. 

20.702.  You  paid  that  through  Chadborn  ?— Yes  ; 
I  gave  the  money  to  Chadborn.  The  man's  expenses, 
I  think,  must  have  come  to  that. 

20.703.  The  railway  fare  from  Bristol  and  the 
return  ticket  back  to  Bristol  would  be  only  a  few 
shillings,  I  suppose  ? — ^I  think  it  would  be  3«.  6d.  and 
the  probability  is  he  would  have  to  put  a  man  on  to 
do  his  work  at  Bristol  if  the  trow  was  loading,  and 
he  would  have  to  pay  a  man  to  bring  it  to  Gloucester. 

20.704.  Do  you  know  that  that  was  the  case  ? — It 
was  stated  to  me  to  be  the  case  by  Mr.  Chadborn. 

20.705.  When  you  paid  the  two  sovereigns  you 
paid  it  for  the  man's  railway  fare  to  Gloucester  and 
back  to  Bristol,  and  also  for  the  expense  to  which  he 
would  be  put  in  procuring  a  substitute  to  pilot  his 
boat  up  to  Gloucester  ;  is  that  so  ?  —  Yes.  Mr. 
Brimmell  referred  to  that  man,  saying,  that  he  had 
offered  him  3/.,  but  that  he  had  been  before  kidnapped 
by  the  other  party,  and  a  larger  sum  given  him  as  a 
bribe,  which  you  will  find  to  be  incorrect. 

20.706.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  other 
money  which  you  expended  out  of  your  own  poeket 
was  paid  for  the  use  of  rooms  ? — ^No  ;  in  treating  at 
various  public  houses,  in  various  parts,  of  the  city. 
The  21.  formed  a  portion  of  the  money  I  have  named; 
10/.  to  15/. 

20.707.  The    remainder    wa?"  spent    in    treating 


voters  ? —  In  treating  voters  and  non-voters  ;   in  fact 
anybody  that  attended. 

20.708.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Yon  could  not  get  a  public 
meeting,  to  address  them  politically,  without  treating 
tlieni  ? — I  om  sorry  to  say  that  that  was  the  fact 
We  intended  to  convene  a  meeting  at  the  Working 
Men's  Institute  or  some  such  place;  but  we  found 
that  all  the  houses  were  opened  by  the  Conservatives, 
and  that  Conservative  beer  was  flowing  too  freely  to 
allow  of  our  getting  a  meeting  at  any  such  place. 

20.709.  Otherwise  you  would  have  had  a  meetmg 
at  the  Working  Men's  Institute  ? — Yes. 

20.710.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  it  the  case  that  the 
working  men  would  not  attend  a  meeting  at  the 
Working  Men's  Institute  where  they  could  not  get 
beer,  but  that  they  would  do  so  if  you  called  a  meet- 
ing at  a  public  house  where  they  could  get  it  ? It 

was  our  impression  that  we  could  not  get  a  meetmg 
at  the  Working  Men's  Institute,  as  we  found  that  all 
the  houses  that  were  opened  by  the  Conservatives 
were  filled  with  men  ;  we  thought  it  would  be  of  no 
use  to  try  and  get  a  meeting  at  the  Institute  or  any 
such  place. 

20.711.  Did  you  make  any  attempt  to  do  so  ? — We 
had  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  do 
so. 

20.712.  There  were  a  great  number  of  houses 
opened  on  the  Liberal  side,  were  there  not,  at  the  last 
election  ? — I  think  not  many  ;  I  am  not  aware. 

20.713.  We  have  been  told  that  there  were  a  great 
number  of  houses  in  the  Liberal  interest  where  voters 
and  non-voters  were  in  the  habit  of  being  treated  ? — 
I  had  no  connexion  with  any  cash  matters,  and 
therefore  any  expense  I  incurred  I  paid  out  of  my 
own  pocket  at  the  time. 

20.714.  But  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  you  did 
not  go  to  the  Working  Men's  Institute  because  yon 
found  that  nearly  all  the  public-houses  were  opened 
in  the  Con.servative  interest  ? — Yes. 

20.715.  And  that  was  the  reason  why  you  were 
obliged  to  go  to  some  other  public  houses  for  thd 
purpose  of  getting  a  meeting  ? — Yes. 

20.716.  You  thought  it  necessary,  if  the  other  party 
resorted  to  treating,  that  you  should  resort  to  treating 
also  ? — I  did. 

20.717.  You  did  not  make  the  'attempt  to  get  up 
pure  meetings  before  you  resorted  to  these  other 
meetings  ? — No  ;  but  we  had  it  under  consideration. 
I  wish  to  state  that  it  has  been  currently  reported 
that  I  bribed  a  man  named  Horler  with  10/.  ;  that  I 
most  distinctly  deny.  I  have  heard  it  currently 
reported  and  stated  that  I  bribed  him  to  the  amount 
of  10/. 

20.718.  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  any  evidence 
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of  that  kind  here  ? — ^No  ;  but  as  it  has  been  currently 
reported,  I  wish  to  state  that  during  the  election 
I  advanced  him  money,  and  I  did  so  under  the  im- 
pression,  certainly,  that  it  might  influence  his  vote. 
I  advanced  him  money  for  trade  purposes  ;  but  I 
never  asked  him  for  his  vote. 

20.719.  How  long  was  that  before  the  election  ? — 
He  was  to  have  been  at  my  office  on  the  Monday 
before  the  election.  He  came  on  the  Tuesday  ;  I  was 
out.  He  then  came  on  the  morning  of  the  election. 
I  told  him  I  had  no  time  to  attend  to  him.  I  was 
leaving  the  docks,  and  going  into  the  city,  and  I  then 
gave  him  the  money. 

20.720.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — £5. 

20.721.  You  did  advance  him  51.  ? — Yes  ;  for  trade 
purposes. 

20.722.  But  you  were  under  the  impression  that  it 
would  influence  his  vote  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  never  asked 
him  for  his  vote,  and  he  never  mentioned  anything  to 
me  about  his  vote. 

20.723.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  he  repay  you  that 
5/.  ? — I  have  an  account  current  with  him.  Within 
a  fortnight  afterwards  I  paid  him  another  5/.  I  have 
paid  him  several  51.  That  5L  was  charged  to  his 
account. 

20.724.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  is  Horler?— A 
broker  and  conunission  agent. 

20.725.  You  paid  him  that  51.  without  any  con- 
sideration  ? — ^With  the  consideration  that  he  was  to 
purchase  for  me  a  stationary  cupboard  and  flour 
barrels. 

20.726.  Did  he  do  it  ?— Yes  ;  he  has  done  so,  to 
the  extent  of  some  18/.  or  20/.  in  addition  to  that ; 
that  was  pai't  and  parcel  of  an  account  current  with 
him. 

20.727.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Was  there  anything  due 
from  you  to  this  man  at  the  time  when  you  paid  him 
the  51.  ? — No.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  advancing 
such  sums  to  him. 

20.728.  He  rendering  you  an  account  afterwards 
of  how  much  he  has  expended  for  you  ? — Yes. 

20.729.  Did  you  write  to  Horler  at  all  upon  the 
subject?— No,  I  believe  not  ;  in  fact,  I  may  say  I  did 
not. 

20.730.  Is  Horler  a  man  well  off*,  and  able  to  pay 
anything  that  he  might  necessarily  expend,  without 
coming  to  you  for  previous  payment?— Not  at  all 
times.  He  is  a  broker  ;  and  sometimes  when  he  has 
been  to  a  sale  he  may  have  made  large  purchases,  and 
may  not  have  cash  enough  by  him  ;  but,  besides  that, 
1  do  not  wish  him  to  pay  cash  on  my  account. 

20.731.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  paid  him  this  5/. 
you  say  as  part  of  a  business  transaction.  Was  the 
payment  made  to  him  without  any  consideration,  or 
without  any  consideration  to  be  rendered  by  him  in 
any  way  ?  —  It  was  paid  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  it  was  to  be  laid  out  for  purchases 
for  me. 

20.732.  What  profit  was  he  to  derive  from  it? 
— A  commission  on  what  he  purchased  for  me,  and 
his  expenses. 

20.733.  Had  you  made  a  contract  with  him  ? — 
Yes,  I  had. 

20.734.  At  the  time  of  the  election  ?— Yes. 

20.735.  Was  it  just  before  the  election  that  you 
made  that  contract  with  him  ? — He  had  been  pur- 
chasing for  me  for  two  years  before  that  time.  He 
generally  purchases  for  me,  and  I  advance  him  the 
money  for  that  purpose.  My  reason  for  stating  this 
is  that  it  has  been  currently  reported  that  I  bribed 
him  to  the  extent  of  10/.  I  deny  having  given  him 
any  bribe  at  all. 

20.736.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Had  you  told  him  you 
wanted  him  to  buy  certain  articles  for  you  when  he 
had  the  opportunity  ?— Precisely  ;  and  since  then 


he  has  had  similar  transactions  to  the  extent  of  22/.,     A.  Hahomb, 
I  believe.  

20.737.  You  tell  him  from  time  to  time  what  you    >^^Octi849. 
want,  and  he  makes  the  purchases  for  you  when  an 
opportunity  occurs  ? — ^Yes. 

20.738.  Did  you  ever  give  Horler,  or  did  you  ever 
promise  him  anything,  to  influence  his  vote  in  the 
municipal  elections  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

20.739.  Did  you  ever  ask  him  for  his  vote,  or  hold 
out  any  inducement  to  him  to  vote  on  yonr  side  in 
municipal  elections  ? — No,  I  have  not.  I  saw  him 
one  morning  at  a  municipal  election  in  the  Corn 
Exchange,  and  I  was  about  to  speak  to  him,  bat 
Mr.  John  Butt  came,  and  said,  "  It  will  not  do  this 
morning  ;  I  have  got  him  ;**  and  I  afterwards  saw 
Horler,  and  Horler  assured  me  he  had  voted  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Cooke,  a  surgeon,  who  had  been  very 
kind  to  his  wife.  I  told  him  T  thought  it  strange  his 
voting  as  he  did;  and  he  said,"  I  did  it  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Cooke,  the  surgeon,  who  has  been  very  kind  to 
my  wife  in  attending  her  in  her  illness." 

20.740.  You  felt  that  Horler  was  to  a  certain 
extent  under  your  influence,  did  you  not  ? — ^Yes. 

20.741.  Both  at  municipal  and  parliamentary  elec- 
tions?— ^Yes ;  not  so  much  so  that  I  could  control  his 
vote  at  a  municipal  election. 

20.742.  Or  at  a  parliamentary  election  ? — Or  at  a 
parliamentary  election. 

20.743.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  I  understand  you  that 
the  transactions  between  you  and  Horler  were  of  such 
a  nature  that  you  would  have  paid  him  that  5/.  if  no 
election  had  been  going  on  ? — ^Precisely.  I  deny  its 
being  a  bribe.  I  only  mention  it  from  hearing  it 
currently  reported  that  it  was  a  bribe.  I  think  that 
a  fortnight  afterwards  I  gave  him  another  5/.  note 
in  a  similar  manner;  indeed  I  am  certain  that  I  did  ; 
and  I  think  the  next  transaction  I  paid  him  6/. 

20.744.  Did  you  advance  for  the  purpose  of  the 
election  any  other  money  except  that  which  you  have 
mentioned  ? — I  did  not. 

20.745.  In  no  way  at  all  ? — In  no  way  at  alL 

20.746.  21.  to  John  Withers  by  Chadborn, 
and  from  10/.  to  15/.,  besides  the  5/.  you  paid  to 
Mr.  Horler  ? — Yes. 

20.747.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  election  of 
1857  ?— I  did  not. 

20.748.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Hookett? — I  do  not  know  him  personally. 

20.749.  Do  you  remember  taking  any  voters  up  to 
the  poll  at  the  last  election  ? — ^Yes ;  several. 

20.750.  Was  there  a  man  of  tbe  name  of  Hookett 
among  them  ? — Yes,  I  remember  I  did.  I  took  a  cab 
for  him.  He  was  very  unwell  at  the  time.  I  perfectly 
remember  it. 

20.751.  Did  you  give  him  anything  ? — No. 

20.752.  Did  you  hold  out  any  inducement  to  him? 
— No.  He  expressed  a  great  feeling  of  gratitude  for 
being  in  the  Reform  Club,  and  for  being  able  in 
illness  to  receive  money  from  the  sick  fund.  I  think 
he  had  sent  to  several  people  to  ask  them  to  fetch 
him  to  poll.  He  was  very  ill,  and  was  wishful  to  poll 
if  he  could  get  out  of  the  house.  Some  person  told 
me  he  wished  to  have  a  cab  to  go  to  the  poll,  and  I 
got  a  cab  for  him. 

20.753.  You  did  not  bribe  any  of  those  persons 
you  took  to  the  poll  ? — I  did  not. 

20.754.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Had  you  put  Hookett  into 
the  club  ? — No ;  I  had  never  seen  him. 

20.755.  Did  he  say  he  felt  under  an  obligation  to 
the  party,  being  in  the  Beform  Club  ? — I  asked  him 
if  he  was  not  in  the  Reform  Club,  and  he  said,  "  Yes." 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  on  the  sick  fund.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  had  been  sufficiently  long  in  the ' 
club  to  receive  from  it.  I  fetched  him,  from  informa- 
tion which  was  given  to  me,  that  he  was  waiting,  and 
was  quite  willing  to  poll. 
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U.  Gardnet. 
24  Oct.  ieJ9. 


Henky  Gabdnes  sworn  and  examined. 


20.756.  (Mr.  Vauffhan.)  Where  do  yon  live  ?— In 
Park  Street. 

20.757.  What  are  you  ? — A  wood  turner. 

20.758.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  in  1859  ? 
—I  did. 

20.759.  For  whom  did  yon  vote  ? — For  Price  and 
Monk. 

•20,760.  How  much  money  did  you  receive  for  your 
vote  ? — ^Nothing  at  all. 

20.761.  Did  you  receive  nothing  from  Brewer 
Monk  ? — ^I  received  money,  through  the  hands  of 
another  person;  I  believe  it  was  from  Brewer  Monk. 
A. person  named  Smart,  who  was  formerly  in  the 
police,  brought  me  four  sovereigns. 

20.762.  Smart  brought  you  four  sovereigns  ? — 
Tes. 

20.763.  From  Brewjer  Monk? — From  Brewer  Monk. 
That  was  for  travelling  expenses  to  fetch  a  father- 
in-law  of  mine  at  a  place  called  Eberington,  fifty-two 
miles  and  a  half  from  here,  near  Chipping  Camden. 

20.764.  What  is  your  father-in-law's  name? — Wil- 
liam Botham. 

20.765.  Did  yon  get  to  the  place  where  he  lives 
by  railway  ? — Yes  ;  a  portion  of  the  way. 

20.766.  What  did  it  cost  you  ?— About  18».  ;  that 
is  the  up  journey. 

20.767.  What  did  your  father-in-law  get  ? — I  paid 
him  two  sovereigns  out  of  the  money  I  received ;  that 
was  for  his  loss  of  time  and  travelling  expenses. 

20.768.  And  you  kept  two  sovereigns  yourself? — I 
returned  30«.  to  Brewer  Monk  out  of  the  4/.  I 
received  from  him. 

20.769.  Then  it  cost  you  10».? — I  returned  30«.  to 
Brewer  Monk,  but  I  afterwards  received  50».  from 
Mr.  Lovegrove. 

20.770.  For  what  did  you  receive  50».  from  Mr. 
Lovegrove  ? — Because,  after  my  father-in-law  had 
told  me,  that  provided  his  expenses  were  allowed, 
and  I  went  to  fetch  him  (for  he  is  now  seventy-two 
years  of  age,  and  not  capable  of  travelling  alone), 


he  would  come  and  poU  for  the  Liberal  party,  and  I 
had  spoken  to  the  Liberal  party  respecting  it,  he 
promised  one  vote  to  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

20.771.  You  got  four  sovereigns  (torn  Brewer 
Monk  ? — ^Yes  ;  and  then  previous  to  my  going  up 
to  my  father-in-law  it  appears  that  one  of  the  Con. 
servative  party  (Mr.  Lovegrove's  nephew)  had  been 
up  to  canvass  him ;  that  was  the  day  before  I  arrived 
there. 

20.772.  Before  yon  got  to  Eberington  ?— Yes,  he 
was  there  the  day  before  I  arrived ;  and  consequently 
my  father-in-law  had  promised  one  vote  to  Sir  Robert 
Garden,  and  when  I  came  and  found  such  was  the 
case,  having  received  a  certain  sum  of  money  fl-Mt 
the  Liberal  party  to  bear  my  expenses,  I  felt  it  nj 
duty  to  return  a  portion  of  that  money,  and  to  charge 
the  Conservative  party  the  other  portion ;  and  there- 
fore I  returned  thirty  shillings  to  Brewer  Monk,  and 
received  fifty  shillings  from  Mr.  Lovegrove.  I  had 
four  journies,  210  miles,  becanse  I  had  to  fetch  my 
fatheri'in-law  down  '  and  to  take  him  back,  conse- 
quently^! travelled  the  journey  to  my  father-in-law's 
twice,  and  I  paid  my  father-in-law  21.  out  of  the  51. 

20.773.  Your  father-in-law  did  not  tell  you  that 
young  Mr.  Lovegrove  had  promised  him  any  money 
if  he  would  come  and  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— 
Certainly  not;  nothing  of  the  kind.  This  money  was 
merely  paid  in  consideration  of  the  railway  expenses 
and  loss  of  tune. 

20.774.  Is  that  all  you  know  about  the  election  of 
1859  ?— Yes. 

20.775.  Are  you  a  voter  ? — I  am. 

20.776.  You  voted  for  Price  and  Monk?— Yes, 
I  have  voted  for  the  last  twenty  years  for  the  Liberal 
party. 

20.777.  Did  yoij  vote  in  1857  ?— Yes. 

20.778.  For  Berkeley  and  Price  ?— Yes. 

20.779.  Did  you  receive  anything  for  your  vote 
then  ? — I  never  have  received  anything  for  twenty 
years. 


W.  H.  Cooke. 


William  Hekkt  Cooke  sworn  and  examined. 


20.780.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  a  barrister  ? — 
Yes. 

20.781.  You  know  Mr,  Bernard  ? — ^I  do. 

20.782.  You  had  a  communication  with  Mr  .Bernard, 
had  you  not,  with  respect  to  Sir  Robert  Garden 
becoming  a  candidate  for  Gloucester  in  1857  ? — In 
1856. 

20.783.  Was  that  your  first  communication  with 
Mr.  Bernard  on  the  subject  ?— Yes.  I  forget  whether 
it  was  in  April  or  May. 

20.784.  Did  you  see  him  in  eonseqbfence  of  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — ^Yes.  At  the 
Spring  Assizes  in  1856  Mr,  Lovegrove  asked  me  if 
I  knew  of  any  one  connected  with  commercial  pur- 
suits who  would  be  willing  to  contest  Gloucester  ; 
not  to  have  a  walk  over,  but  to  stand  a  eontest.  I 
did  not  at  that  time  knbw  of  anybody;  but  afterwtmls, 
hearing  that  Sir  Robert  wanted  to  go  intoTarliament, 
I  went  to  Mr.  Bernard,  who  I  knew  to  be  his  friend, 
and  said,  "  I  understand  your  friend.  Sir  Robert 
"  Garden,  wants  to  get  a  seat  in  Parliftment.  Has  he 
"  a  mind  to  contest  Gloucester?"  Mr.  Bernard  (who 
I  should  say  is  as  much  at  sea  as  anybody  I  ever  tnet ' 
with  in  my  life,  and  who  looks  at  every  question  that 
anybody  asks  him  as  if  he  thought  there  was  a  plot 
in  it,)  gave  a  doubtftil  kind  of  answer ;  and  after  some 
conversation  I  said,  "  Will  you  ascertain  from  Sir 
"  Robert  Garden  whether  he  is  disposed'  to  do  so,  and 
"■  let  me  know."  Mr.  Bernard-  said  he  would.  He' 
afterguards  called  on  me,  and  said  that  Sir  Robert 
Garden  declined  to  pledge  himself  without  first  seeing 
some  people  from  the  place,  and  ascertaining  from 
them  what  his  prospects  of  success  would  be. 

20.785.  Mr.  Bernard  called  on  you  ? — Yes  ;  at  my 
chambers.  He  said  he  had  mentioned  the  subject  to 
Sir  Robert  Garden,  who  declined  to  pledge  himself 


to  stand  till  he  had  seen  some  people  from  Gloucester 
who  could  give  him  information  as  to  what  his 
prospects  of  success  would  be.  I  told  Mr.  Bernard 
that  I  could  not  say  anything  upon  that  subject, 
because  I  had  not  gone  into  it,  but  that  I  would  write 
to  the  parties  in  Gloucester,  some  of  whom  would 
probably  come  up  to  London,  and  see  Sir  Robert 
Garden,  if  a  day  were  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
On  that  day,  or  on  some  day  afterwards,  I  went  to 
the  Royal  Exchange,  and  was  introduced  to  him,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  name  a  day  to  receive  a  depu- 
tation from  Gloucester. 

20.786.  Were  you  introduced  by  Mr,  Bernard  ? — 
Yes.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  Sir  Robert  Garden  had 
never  heard  of  the  subject  before.  I  dare  say  that 
Mr.  Bernard  had  only  mentioned  it  in  a  sleepy, 
casual  way.  Sir  Robert  Garden  appointed  a  day. 
I  WTot^  to  Mr.  Lovegrove,  and  up  came  the  depu- 
tation. 

20.787.  That  is  the  history  of  your  introduction 
to  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — ^Yes.  I  believe  that  that  is 
about  all  that  took  place.  I  then  left  Sir  Robert 
Garden  and  the  deputation  to  settle  their  affairs. 
Th^re  was  Mr.  Lovegrove,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Whithorn, 
and  I  think  Mr.  Matthews  ;  I  believe  there  were  fonr 
of  them. 

20.788.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  deputation 
to  Sir  Robert  Garden  in  1856? — Yes.  I  took  no 
further  part  in  the  matter.  I  thought  they  were 
quite  competent  to  tell  Sir  Robert  Garden  all  he  re- 
quired to  know. 

20.789.  {Mr.  IVelford.)  Were  you  present  when 
the  deputation  waited  on  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — ^I  ac- 
companied them  to  Exchange  Buildings  to  introduce 
them  to  Mr.  Bernard,  and  I  went  in  with  them.      ■->" 

20.790.  Was  anything  said   about  expenses  ?— I 
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cannot  charge  mj  memory.  I  think  that  what  passed 
then  was  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  probable 
strength  of  the  party  ;  and  the  meeting  broke  up  in 
this  way  :  Sir  Bobert  Garden  said,  "  Am  I  to  under- 
"  stand  from  you  that  you  have  had  a  meeting  of 
"  your  party,  sad  tliat  I  am  accepted  by  them  as  a 
"  candidate."  They  intimated  that  that  was  not  so  ; 
that  his  name  was  only  known  to  those  four  gentle- 
men who  had  come  up  ;  and  I'  think  upon  that  Sir 
Robert  Garden  said  he  should  reserve  the  matter  fw 
consideration  ;  that  he  could  not  at  that  moment 
decide.  He  seemed  to  hesitate  as  to  how  far  those 
gentlemen  were  competent  to  pledge  the  party. 

20.791.  You  think  it  hardly  went  so  far  as  a  con- 
versation about  expenses  ?— That  is  my  impression. 
I  do  not  remember  anything  being  said  on  the  subject 
of  expenses,  one  way  or  the  other. 

20.792.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  When  you  first  saw 
Mr.  Bernard  or  Sir  Robert  Garden  did  any  conversa- 
tion take  place  between  you  as  to  the  probable  ex- 
pense of  a  contested  election  at  Gloucester  ? — Not  a 
syllable  ;  and  from  the  fabulous  statements  which  I 
had  heard  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  elections  in 
Gloucester  in  antecedent  times,  if  any  question  of 
that  kind  had  arisen  I  should  have  put  the  expense 
at  a  very  high  figure,  indeed  at  a  figure  which 
would  have  almost  startled  him. 

20.793.  But  there  was  no  statement  by  you,  or  any 
inquiry  of  you,  as  to  the  probable  expense  ? — No.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  first  interview  I  had  with  Sir 
Robert  Garden  lasted  many  minutes.  He  was  in  his 
front  room.  We  were  shown  into  the  back  room.  I 
referred  to  the  subject  of  his  becoming  a  candidate 
for  Gloucester;  and  he  said,  "  Gloucester!  Gloucester! 
What  are  the  prospects  ?  Is  there  any  chance  there"? 
I  said  the  local  people  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  and 
I  suggested  that  he  should  see  some  of  them,  and 
that  they  would  no  doubt  come  up  if  he  would  ap- 
point a  day  to  meet  them ;  and  he  then  fixed,  I  think, 
the  following  Friday. 

20.794.  Had  you  an  interview  with  Sir  Robert 
Garden  afterwards  before  he  became  a  candidate  ? — 
No.  I  was  determined  not  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  any  local  election.  Being  a  counsel  attending 
parliamentary  committees,  I  did  not  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  elections ;  and  when  the  depu- 
tation came  afterwards  to  London,  and  had  a  dinner 
at  Wood's  Hotel,  Mr.  Bernard  called  to  invite  me 
to  dine  with  them,  which  I  declined ;  and  I  said  at 
the  same  time  that  it  must  be  distinctly  understood 
that  I  would  not  pledge  myself  in  any  way  as  to  Sir 
Robert  Garden's  chances  of  success. 

20,793.  As  you  seem  to  have  abstained  from  taking 
any  further  part  in  the  matter  than  that  which  you 
have  stated  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  candidate, 
perhaps  you  are  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  Bernard 
says  he  idso  abstained,  and  that  in  fact  he  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Sir  Robert  Garden  after  yoor 
communication  to  him  ? — I  read  his  evidence  in  the 
newspaper  to  day,  and  I  was  certainly  very  much 
astonished  at  it.  I  cannot  imagine  why,  on  so  im- 
material an  issue  in  a  royal  commission  of  this  sort, 
Mr.  Bernard  should  have  given  the  answers  he  did ; 
but  I  must  say,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  Bernard, 
that  he  does  confuse  himself  about  the  most  tricing 
facts  in  a  most  strange  manner,  so  that  I  am  very 
sorry  for  but  not  surprised  at  the  sort  of  evidence  he 

f;ave.  He  was  under  the  impression,  until  Thursday 
ast,  that  he  had  given  mo  a  cheque  for  100/.  in 
Gloucester  on  the  polling  d^y.  I  said,  "  If  you  will 
"  examine  your  own  b«nker's  pass  book  and  cheques 
"  you  will  find  that  you  are  egregiously  mistaken," 
He  did  so,  and  found  that  he  was  mistaken. 

20.796.  Mr.  Bernard's  evidence  certamly  rather 
astonished  us  ? — ^It  aatonished  me  this  morning.  A 
great  part  of  it  related  to  matters  that  it  really  was 
not  worth  having  even  a  diffierence  of  opinion  about. 

20.797.  You  were  vb.  Gloucester  at  the  election  in 
1857,  were  yon  not  ? — ^I  came  to  Gloucerter  on  my 
way  to  Monmouth.     I  left  Herefisrd  at  11  ;   I  got 


here  at  12.30,  and  remained  till  the  3  o'clock  train    W.  H.  Cooke 
went  out.  — — 

20,796.  Yon  were  not  here  taking  any  part  in  the  »*Oct.  1869. 
election  ? — Not  the  slightest.  I  was  at  the  Hereford 
Assizes  until  the  morning  of  that  day.  Instead  of 
going  straight  on  to  Monmouth,  I  stopped  here  for  a 
'short  time  ;  I  went  into  the  Westgate  Street,  but  did 
not  go  in  any  committee-room. 

20.799.  You  were  here  only  on  your  way  from 
Hereford  to  Monmouth  ? — ^Yes.  I  came  here  as  a 
mere  matter  of  curiosity,  in  order  to  see  how  the 
election  was  going  on.  There  was  only  one  matter 
in  which  I  took  any  part  whatever.  I  was  watching 
the  poll,  and  at  about  half  past  two  o'clock,  in  conse- 
4|nenoe  of  what  I  had  heard  previously,  that  if  Sir 
Robert  Garden  was  safe  Admiral  Berkeley  was  going 
to  be  put  aside  jtt  the  last  moment  by  Price,  I  said  to 
Mr.  Lovegrove,  "  Are  you  safe  ?  "  He  said,  "  Yes." 
I  said,  "  Then  I  suppose  you  can  return  whichever 
"  Liberal  you  like  ;  and  I  hope  that  if  a  trick  is  to  be 
"  played  at  the  last  moment  to  turn  out  Admiral 
"  Berkeley,  and  to  put  Mr.  Price  in,  you  will  not 
"  allow  the  Goneervative  party  to  have  anything  to 
"  do  with  it."  Mr.  Lovegrove  told  me  that  from 
what  he  heard  he  believed  it  was  inevitable,  and  that 
Admiral  Berkeley  would  be  pat  out  at  the  last 
moment.  I  si^d,  "Well,  I  will  not  stop  in  the  place 
"  any  longer^"  and  I  walked  off  to  the  Railway 
"  platform. 

20.800.  Was  anything  said  to  yon  by  Mr.  Love- 
grove which  led  yon  to  believe  that  corrupt  practices 
■were  then  being  carried  on  in  order  to  insure  the 
return  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— Just  the  contrary. 
Sir  Robert  Garden  appeared  to  me  to  be  sure  of 
winning  easily.  I  had  watched  the  different  returns 
of  the  polL  Sir  Robert  Garden  had  a  large  majority, 
and  there  was  very  little  difference  between  the 
numbers  polled  for  the  two  other  candidates ;  and 
Mr.  Lovegrove  told  me  it  was  understood  that  at  the 
last  hour  or  half  hour  certain  persons  were-  to  poll 
for  Price  and  Garden  in  order  to  put  Admiral  Berkeley 
out. 

20.801.  You  did  not  know  at  that  time  by  what 
means  Sir  Robert  Garden  was  at  the  head  of  the 
poll  ? — ^No  ;  I  did  not  troable  myself  at  all  about  it. 

20.802.  Nothing  was  said  to  you  by  Mr.  Lovegrove 
altout  money  at  all  ? — ^No,  not  a  word. 

20.803.  Do  yon  remember  Mr.  Whithorn  making 
an  applicartion  to  yon  in  London  for  a  cheque  for 
100/.  ?— I  do,  in  April. 

20.804.  In  April  1867  ?— Yes. 

20.805.  Will  you  state,  if  you  please,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  made  that  application  to  you  ? 
— I  conld  not  attempt  to  state  them  to  you  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  My  impression  is,  that  he  called 
upon  me,  and  said  he  was  a  good  deal  out  of  pdcket  by 
what  he  had  paid  at  the  election.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  said  that  he  had  intended  to  see  Sir 
Robert  Garden,  or  whether  he  said  that  Mr.  Love- 
grove had  suggested  that  they  could  not  ask  Sir 
Robert  Garden  at  that  time  for  any  money  ;  but  he 
asked  me  to  lend  him  100/.  on  account  of  what  he 
had  paid  away  and  was  out  of  pocket,  and  I  did  so. 

20.806.  Did  he  say  in  what  way  he  was  out  of 
pocket  ? — By  payments  for  the  election. 

20^807.  Did  he  say  anything  as  to  the  character  of 
those  payments  ? — ^Not  a  word.  There  are  always  at 
elections  a  great  number  of  disbursements  of  money 
independent  of  paying  coin  for  votes. 

20.808.  Did  you  understand  from  Mr.  Whithorn 
at  that  time  that  he  had  made  any  payments  to 
parties  in  bribery  which  he  wished  to  recoup  himself 
foi  by  a  cheque  on  you  ? — He  did  not  say  a  word 
about  bribery.  He  merely  said,  "I  am  a  good  deal  out 
«  of  pocket.  Gan  you  lend  me  100/.  till  Mr.  Lovegrove 
"  gets  some  money  from  Sir  Robert  Garden?"  or 
something  to  that  effect. 

20.809.  You  had  no  reason  to  believe  at  the  time 
when  you  let  him  have  that  money  that  it  was  for  the 
{mrpose  of  making  illegal  payments  ? — On  the  con- 
traiT,  I  vmtersto^  him  to  wish  to  p<it  himself  in 
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funds  in  consequence  of  the  payments  which  he  had 
ah-eody  made.  He  conveyed  to  my  mind  the  belief 
that  he  had  paid  away  so  much  of  his  own  money, 
which  he  -could  not  at  that  moment  have  repaid 
him,  that  he  wanted  me  to  lend  him  100/. 

20.810.  {Mr.  fVelford.)  He  did  not  explain  to  you 
whether  those  were  legal  or  illegal  payments  ? — No  ; 
he  did  not  go  into  it.  He  merely  asked  me,  in  point 
of  fact,  to  lend  him  100/. 

20.811.  Which  he  said  had  been  spent  in  the 
election  ? — Yes. 

20.812.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  he  tell  you  that  you 
might  receive  that  100/.  back  from  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — Not  exactly  in  the  way  yon  put  it.  I 
have  no  doubt  he  led  me  to  believe  that  I  should 
be  repaid  whenever  Sir  Robert  Garden  settled  his 
election  biUs.  I  understood  that  I  was  advancing 
him  money  which  he  ought  to  have  been  able  to 
receive,  but  as  there  were  petitions  pending  (I 
suppose  that  was  the  real  secret  of  it)  he  did  not 
like  to  ask  for  the  money,  because,  if  the  money  was 
not  paid,  Sir  Robert  Garden,  who  would  no  doubt 
be  examined  before  the  election  committee,  would  be 
able  to  state  that  he  had  paid  so  much  money,  and  no 
more.  Those  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
I  gave  Mr.  Whithorn  the  100/. 

20.813.  The  object  was  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
Sir  Robert  Garden,  when  he  should  be  called  as  a 
witness  before  the  election  commitee,  revealing 
a  larger  expenditure  than  waa  necessary  ? —  That 
is  the  impression  that  was  made  upon  my  mind. 

20.814.  When  was  that  sum  paid  to  you  ? — Mr. 
Lovegrove  says  I  deducted  it  from  the  1,000/.  which 
I  received  afterwards.  It  is  very  probable  I  did.  I 
thought  it  was  after  that. 

20.815.  There  was  a  sum  of  1,000/.  which  came  to 
your  hands  frcnn  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — That  is  so. 
Mr.  Lovegrove,  at  the  summer  assizes,  said  he  did 
not  like  asking  Sir  Robert  Garden  for  money,  and  he 
asked  me  how  he  was  to  get  it.  I  said,  "  If  I  see  Sir 
"  Robert  Garden  I  will  tell  him  that  he  ought  to  send 
"  you  down  some  money."  On  my  return  to  London 
I  called  on  Sir  Robert  Garden,  and  said  to  him,  "  Your 
"  friends  at  Gloucester,  now  that  the  petition  is  over, 
"  would  like  a  little  money."  He  said,  "  How  much 
«  do  you  think  I  should  send."  I  said,  "  I  should 
«  think  about  1,000/."  He  then  gave  me  1,000/.  ; 
and  I  dare  say  that  Mr.  Lovegrove  is  right  when  he 
says  that  I  paid  myself  my  100/.  out  of  it,  and  sent 
him  the  balance. 

20.816.  When  you  applied  to  Sir  Robert  Garden 
for  money  for  his  Gloucester  friends,  did  Sir  Robert 
Garden  express  to  you  any  surprise  at  the  large 
amount  that  his  election  had  cost  him  ?  —  He  did. 
He  began  to  ask  me  some  questions  about  it.  I  said, 
"  Every  candidate,  when  he  starts  for  a  place,  is 
"  supposed  to  have  a  mint  of  money,  and  everybody 
"  likes  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket ;  it  is  impossible 
"  to  prevent  it." 

20.817.  Did  he  lead  you  to  understand  that  he 
believed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  money  that  had 
been  spent  had  been  spent  in  bribery  ?  —  No  ;  I  did 
not  go  into  anything  of  that  sort. 

20.818.  Did  he  himself  express  any  opinion  of  that 
kind  ? —  No  ;  I  do  not  remember  his  expressing  an 
opinion  one  way  or  the  other.  I  think  be  merely 
said,  "  It  seems  a  large  sum  of  money." 

20.819.  Did  he  say  he  thought  there  must  have 
been  a  considerable  amount  of  bribery  at  Gloucester  ? 
— I  do  not  remember  that  he  did. 

20.820.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Did  he  say  that  there  had 
been  an  extravagant  and  improper  expenditure  ?— 
You  are  asking  me  as  to  what  occurred  two  years 
ago  in  a  casual  conversation. 

20.821.  I  ask  you  to  speak  to  the  best  of  your 
recollection  ? — If  I  had  thought  that  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  would  have  advised  the  Queen  to  send 
a  Royal  Gommission  to  ask  me  about  it,  I  would  have 
kept  the  facts  in  my  recollection  ;  but  I  really  cannot 
charge  my  memory  whether  anything  of  that  sort 
passed  or  not.    I  do  not  think  that  he  would  to  me, 


in  that  casual  visit,  express  any  opinion  of  that  kind ; 
he  might  to  his  agents,  but  he  would  not  be  likely  to 
converse  with  me  on  the  subject. 

20.822.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Yon  were  there  to  some 
extent  as  a  friend  of  Sir  Robert  Garden's,  going  to 
him  for  1,000/.,  and  you  had  l)een  the  means  of 
introducing  him  to  Gloucester ;  did  he  say  nothing 
to  you  about  the  expense  of  his  election  ? — ^If  he  says 
he  did,  he  probably  did.  I  cannot  say  whether  he 
did  or  did  not.  . 

20.823.  Was  the  giving  of  the  cheque  to 
Mr.  Whithorn  for  100/.  all  that  yon  had  to  do,  in 
a  pecuniary  way,  with  regard  to  the  election  at 
Gloucester  in  1857  ? — Gertainly.  I  did  not  consider 
that  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the  election ;  I 
thought  that  it  was  a  mere  private  loan  from  myself 
to  Mr.  Whithorn. 

20.824.  Were  you  ever  required  or  asked  to 
advance  any  money  to  any  person  with  respect  to 
that  election  ? — Not  a  farthing. 

20.825.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  you  are 
perfectly  certain  that  no  cheque  passed  through  your 
hands  to  Mr.  Bernard  ? — Gertainly  not. 

20.826.  Is  it  the  fact  that  until  the  revelations 
which  have  been  mode  before  us  you  were  not 
yourself  cognizant  of  any  bribery  having  been 
committed  at  the  election  in  1857  ? — No ;  nothing 
of  the  kind  was  ever  brought  to  my  knowledge  in 
any  way.  Of  course,  having  been  counsel  in  the  two 
petitions,  I  knew  that  there  must  have  been  travelling 
expenses,  and  the  employment  of  messengers,  and  so 
on.  Whether  those  expenses  and  that  employment 
were  colorable  or  not  I  did  not  trouble  myself  to 
inquire. 

20.827.  At  all  events,  before  you  were  retained 
as  counsel  in  those  election  petitions  in  1857,  yon 
were  ignorant  that  bribery  had  been  committed  ?— 
Yes  ;  because  the  chief  communications  that  I  had 
with  Mr.  Lovegrove  were  communications  with 
reference  to  the  construction  of  the  Gorrupt  Practices 
Act.  Mr.  Lovegrove  being  called  on  for  the  first 
time  to  manage  an  election,  I  had  different  con- 
ferences with  him  as  to  the  appointment  of  an 
agent  for  election  expenses,  and  so  on  ;  but  we 
never  entered  into  the  question  whether  any  man 
was  to  have  money  or  not. 

20.828.  You  advised  Mr.  Lovegrove  aa  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Gorrupt  Practices  Act  ? — Yes  ;  he 
used  to  come  to  me  frequently  after  Sir  Robert 
Garden  had  become  a  candidate  to  be  advised  as  to 
the  legal  proceedings  of  the  election. 

20.829.  When  you  say  that  the  100/.  cheque  which 
yon  gave  to  Mr.  Whithorn  you  considered  in  fact  as 
a  loan  to  him  for  his  private  purposes,  you  mean,  I 
suppose,  that  it  was  a  loan  in  respect  of  money  which 
he  had  paid  out  of  his  own  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
the  election  ? — Quite  so.  I  understood  that  he  had 
out  of  his  own  proper  monies  advanced  money  for 
the  purpose  of  the  election  to  a  certain  amount,  and 
instead  of  being  at  once  repaid,  because  he  could  not 
go  and  ask  Sir  Robert  Garden  for  any  money  at 
that  moment,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  lend  him 
100/. 

20.830.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  th^  election 
of  1859  ? — ^Not  anything  ;  I  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  it,  except  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  some  fees  for  appearing  as  counsel  before 
the  election  committee. 

20.831.  You  were  not  consulted  at  all  by  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — Not  at  all. 

20.832.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Do  you  concur  in  the 
opinion  which  has  been  expressed  by  some  of  the 
witnesses  who  have  given  evidence  before  us,  that 
the  Gorrupt  Practices  Act  is  a  mere  piece  of  waste 
paper  ? — Certainly  ;  I  think  that  if  it  had  ever  been 
intended  to  be  otherwise  than  waste  paper  power 
would  have  been  given  to  the  election  auditor  to  tax 
bills,  and  then  candidates  and  agents  intending  to  be 
honest  might  be  protected.  I  have  found  in  my 
experience  that  voters  always  charge  more  for  their 
l^al  bills  than  they  ought,  and  the  consequence  is 
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that  the  agent  of  a  candidate  ie  placed  in  a  most 
embarrassing  situation.  If  he  does  not  pay  extor- 
tionate demands  he  makes  his  candidate  unpopular, 
and  if  he  does  pay  them,  it  is  thought  advisable  to 
have  a  Conuniasion  like  this  issued.  At  present,  I 
think  that  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  is  a  delnston 
and  a  snare. 

20.833.  You  think  that  the  auditor  should  have 
the  power  of  taxing  the  bills  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that 
the  election  auditor,  to  be  efficient,  should  be  either  a 
member  of  the  bar  or  a  person  in  such  a  position  in 
society  that  he  could  not  aflford  to  be  a  partisan,  and 
that  he  should  be  competent  to  decide  whether 
demands  are  legal  or  illegal ;  he  should  be  a  taxing 
maeter  for  election  purposes  ;  and  if  he  were  pro]>erl7 
■elected,  and  went  his  circuit  regularly,  I  am  satisfied 
that  a  great  deal  of  wasteful  and  extravagant  ex- 
penditure would  be  avoided.  , 

20.834.  When  you  first  suggested  Sir  Robert 
Cu^en  as  a  candidate  for  Gloucester  did  you  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  of  his  being  a  man  of  con- 
siderable wealth  ? — When  Mr.  Lov^rove  first  asked 
me  whether  I  knew  anybody  who  would  be  likely  to 
become  a  candidate,  I  knew  qnite  enough  of  Glou- 
cester to  be  aware  that  it  would  be  qnite  idle  to  ask 
any  man  to  come  without  letting  him  know  that 
there  would  be  a  contest.  I  did  not  suppose  that 
either  Admiral  Berkeley  or  Mr.  Price  would  run 
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away.    No  man  riiould  embark  in  an  dection  contest    W.  H.  Cook*. 
without  having  from  4,000/.  to  5,000/.  to  spend. 

20.835.  You  were  aware  at  that  time,  were  you 
not,  that  the  constituency  of  Gloucester  was  to  a 
certain  extent  venal  ? — I  have  a  similar  opinion  of 
every  constituency  in  the  kingdom,  if  Uiey  are 
tempted. 

20.836.  Had  you  any  knowledge  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  constituency  was  venal  ? — No  ; 
I  only  knew  that  they  were  famous  fellows,  Blues 
and  Yellows,  and  that  there  must  be  beer  and  all 
sorts  of  things  given  away  ;  I  knew  that  somebody 
must  pay  for  all  that.  It  is  a  sort  of  saturnalia,  and 
has  been  ever  since  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  and  I 
think  you  must  alter  human  nature  before  yon  can 
make  it  otherwise. 

20.837.  At  all  events  corrupt  practices  do  not  find 
any  very  strong  opponent  in  you  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not 
approve  of  them  ;  but  it  is  idle  to  shut  your  eyes,  and 
say  you  do  not  ^know  what  is  going  on.  I  do  not 
patronise  corrupt  practices ;  but  if  you  ask  me, 
especially  on  my  oath,  if  such  things  exist,  I  say  I 
believe  they  do  ;  and  I  believe  tiiat  if  you  had  a 
similar  commission  to  this  in  every  other  borough  in 
England,  supposing  the  people  to  be  equally  candid, 
the  revelations  that  would  be  made  would  be  as 
"  startling "  as  those  which  have  been  disclosed 
before  you. 


BicHABD  Fletcheb  swom  and  examined. 


R.  FUlcher 


20.838.  (Mr.   Welford.)   Where  do  you  live  ?— 
In  Water  Street. 

20.839.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— ^Price  and  Monk. 

20.840.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ?— 
Nothing  at  all. 

20.841.  Did  you  not  receive  any  money  from  any- 
body ? — No. 

20.842.  Were  you  offered  any  money  by  anybody  ? 
—No. 

20.843.  Were  you  a  messenger  ? — ^No. 


20.844.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  in 
1857  ?— Mr.  Garden. 

20.845.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  get  anything 
then  ?— No. 

20.846.  You  changed  your  politics  ? — Yes. 

20.847.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Had  you  any  inducemen 
to  change  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

20.848.  Did  you  bribe  anybody  ?— No. 

20.849.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  May  I  ask  you  what 
was  your  reason  for  changing  your  politics  ? — ^I  did 
not  like  the  man  after  I  had  promised  him. 


Mary  Ann  Coopkt  sworn  and  examined. 


M.  A.  Coopeg. 


20,85a  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— ,At 
Churcham. 

20.851.  You  received  some  money  for  your  brothers, 
did  you  not  ? — I  received  15  sovereigns. 

20.852.  Was  that  at  the  last  election  ?— No  ;  it 
was  in  1857. 

20.853.  Did  you  receive  any  money  at  the  last 
election  ? — No  ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

20.854.  You  received  15  sovereigns  ? — ^Yes. 

20.855.  Who  did  you  receive  it  from  ? — Mr.  Ward 
told  me  to  go  up  stairs,  and  there  was  some  money 
for  me.  It  was  at  the  Upper  George.  I  had  15 
sovereigns  ;  it  was  put  on  the  table. 

20.856.  Was  there  anybody  up  stairs?  —  No;  I 
went  into  a  room,  and  found  15  sovereigns  on  the 
table. 

20.857.  Did  Mr.  Ward  tell  you  the  amount  you 
would  find  there  ? — He  told  me  there  was  15  sove- 
reigns up  stairs. 


20,858;  Did  he  tell  you  what  to  do  with. it  ?— No. 
When  I  came  down  stairs,  I  met  my  brothers,  Joseph 
and  John,  and  I  gave  them  3/.  apiece. 

20.859.  Did  they  ask  you  for  3/.  ?— They  told  me 
I  was  to  give  them  3/.  agiece  ;  and  I  gave  to  Richard 
Coopey  and  Thomas  Coopey  3/.,  and  William  ^wles 
QL  ;  that  was  the  15/. 

20.860.  And  you  had  nothing  for  your  own  trouble  ? 
— ^No. 

20.861.  That  was  for  their  votes  ;  to  vote  for  Sir 
Robert  Garden  ? — They  did  not  tell  me.  They  told 
me  they  was  to  have  3/.  apiece,  and  I  gave  it  them. 

20.862.  All  you  know  is  that  Mr.  Ward  told  you 
there  was  money  up  stairs  ? — Yes. 

20.863.  And  they  told  you  how  you  were  to  divide 
it  ? — They  had  the  money  off  me. 

20.864.  And  that  is  all  you  know  about  it  ?~-That 
is  aU  I  know  about  it. 


Chables  Hoopeb  swom  and  examined. 


C.  Hoaptr. 


20.865.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— At 
Littleworth. 

20.866.  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — ^No  ;  a  householder. 

20.867.  For  whom  did  yon  vote  at  the  last  election  ? 
—Price  and  Monk. 

20.868.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — I 
did  not  receive  anything  for  my  vote. 

20.869.  What  did  you  receive  then? — I  received 
5/.  for  expenses  and  railway  fare. 

20.870.  What  were  your  expenses ;  where  did 
you  come  from? — ^I  came  from  Staflfordshire,  near 
Bilston. 

20.871.  How  long  were  you  in  Gloucester  ?— Two 
days. 


20.872.  Did  you  come  on  the  nomination  day  ?— 
No  ;  I  came  on  the  election  day,  and  next  day  was 
Sunday. 

20.873.  And  you  went  back  again  on  the  Monday  ? 
— ^Yes. 

20.874.  What  were  your  expenses  ;  what  did  you 
pay  ? — ^I  forget  what  the  expenses  were  on  the  last 
election  ;  but  when  I  went  away  from  home  with  the 
boat  there  was  several  parties  came  to  the  house 
where  I  was  at  the  time,  and  I  told  them  I  should 
not  come  back  and  neglect  my  business,  except  I  was 
paid  for  the  first  ofience. 

20.875.  That  is  unless  yon  were  paid  for  what  you 
had  done  at  the  election  before  ? — Yes ;  and  they 
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C.  Hooper.      said  I  was  to  come  back  on  tlua  second  occasion,  and 

I  was  to  be  paid  for  the  first  and  the  last  if  I  would 

24  Oct  1859.     comeback. 

" 20,876.  And  how  much  did  yon  require  to  be  paid  ? 

— ^I  required  51. 

20.877.  That  was  to  cover  both  ? — Yes. 

20.878.  Who  paid  it  you  ?— Thomas  Evans. 

20.879.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  in 
1857  ?— For  Price. 

20.880.  For  Price  only  ?— Only. 

20.881.  And  did  you  receive  anything  then  ? — ^No, 
not  a  halfpenny. 

20.882.  Where  did  you  come  from  then  ? — ^I  came 
then  from  the  same  place. 

20.883.  You  were  living  there  then,  were  you  ?— 
No  ;  I  was  only  there  with  the  boat. 

20.884.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Have  you  always  been 
a  YeUow  ?— Yes. 

20.885.  Have  you  been  a  long  time  a  voter  for 
Gloucester  ? — No,  not  a  long  time. 

20.886.  How  many  times  had  you  voted  before  the 
two  last  elections  ? — I  cannot  say. 

20.887.  Had  you  voted  at  all  ? — ^Yes. 

20.888.  Did  you  ever  get  paid  before  ? — ^No. 

20.889.  You  do  not  consider  this  SI.  as  having 
been  given  to  you  for  your  vote  at  all  ? — ^No. 

20.890.  {Mr.  Welford.)  If  you  had  not  received 
this  5/.  you  would  not  have  voted  ? — I  should  not 
haye  come  back  if  they  had  not  promised  me  pay- 
ment. 

20.891.  If  they  had  not  paid  your  old  score  you 
would  not  have  come  ? — ^No  ;  and  I  was  offered  pay- 
ment on  the  Blue  side  as  well  as  on  the  Liberal. 

20.892.  Did  you  receive  anything   on   the  Blue 


side  ?— I  received  a  shilling ;  that  was  whU«>  the^ 
were  going  round  to  see  who  they  could  get  to  vote. 

20.893.  When  they  were  canvassing  ? — Yes. 

20.894.  They  gave  you  a  shilling  ? — Yes ;  but  I 
was  promised  payment  of  what  I  required. 

20.895.  They  said  they  would  pay  yon  what  you 
required  if  you  would  vote  for  them  ? — Yes. 

20.896.  And  then  yon  went  to  the  other  side  ? 

No,  I  did  not.  They  came  to  our  house,  and  I  hap- 
pened to  be  at  home,  and  they  promised  me  they 
would  give  me  anything  I  required. 

20.897.  And  what  you  required  was  5/.  ?— What 
I  required  when  I  came  back  on  the  second  occaaioit 
was  5/. 

20.898.  Did  you  want  anything  more  than  yoa 
received ;  did  you  want  a  horse  or  anything  of  that 
kind  ?— Not  at  all. 

20.899.  Did  yo0  talk  about  buying  a  horse  ? — ^No. 

20.900.  Or  a  cart  ? — No.  I  do  not  require  a  cart. 
We  have  a  cart  that  makes  water ;  our  cart  maket 
water. 

20.901.  Yon  only  wanted  one  for  a  canal  boat? — 
Yes  ;  but  I  did  not  ask  anything  about  that. 

20.902.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Brim' 
mell  about  your  vote  ?' — ^No,  not  at  all. 

20.903.  Did  he  canvass  you  ? — ^No. 

20.904.  -Not  at  either  election  ?— No. 

20.905.  Neither  die  election  of  1857  nor  the  last  ? 
—No. 

20.906.  The  only  persQU  yon  talked  to  almut  it  was 
Thomas  Evans  ? — No. 

20.907.  Who  was  it  you  talked  to  about  it?— Mr. 
Lovegrove. 

20.908.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  persons  on  the 
side  you  voted  for  ? — I  talked  to  no  one  else  but  Hr. 
Thomas  Evans. 


C.  JvnMBjf. 


Chablxs  Jbbxxet  sworn  and  examined. 


20.909.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ? — A  beep 
retailer. 

20.910.  Where  do  you  live  ? — In  Suffolk  Street. 

20.911.  What  were  you  in  1857? — ^In  the  same 
situation  as  I  am  now. 

20.912.  A  beer  retailer  ? — ^A  baker  as  well.  I  dare 
say  you  have  it  as  a  baker  on  the  register. 

20.913.  You  are  a  baker  now  ? — ^Not  at  the  present 
time.  I 

20.914.  You  were  a  baker  then  ? — ^Yes. 

20.915.  A  journejrman  baker  ? — ^Yes. 

20.916.  Were  you  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Cook  ? 
—Yes. 

20.917.  Mr.  Reuben  Cook  ?— Yes. 

20.918.  Where  was  Mr.  Reuben  Cook's  shop  ? — 
No.  31,  Northgate  Street. 

20.919.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ? — Price  and 
Berkeley. 

20.920.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  then  ? 
— ^Nothing. 

20.921.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?— Yes. 

20.922.  Did  you  never  tell  any  person  that  you  had 
received  five  sovereigns  ? — I  did  ftot 

20.923.  Did  you  tell  Michael  Stock  that  you  had  ? 
— ^I  did  not. 

20.924.  Was  Stock  in  the  same  employment  as 
you  were  ? — ^Yes. 

20.925.  Did  you  originally  promise  t»  vote  for  Sir 
Robert  Carden  ? — I  did. 

22.926.  How  came  you  to  change  your  mind  ? — 
Because  my  employer  was  a  strong  Liberal,. and  I  did 
not  like  to  go  against  him. 

20.927.  Did  you  know  that  your  employer  was  a 
strong  Liberal  when  you  promised  to  vote  for  Sir 
Robert  Carden  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

20.928.  How  came  you  to  premise  then  to  vote  for 
Sir  Robert  Carden  ? — ^I  promised  to  vote  for  Carden  ; 
but  still,  during  the  morning  of  the  election,  my 
employer  told  me  his  principle  was  to  vote  on  the 
Liberal  side,  and  therefore  I  took  it  from  that  he 
meant  me  to  vote  that  w^. 


20.929.  Did  he  tell  yon  to  vote  for  the  Liberals  ?— 
No,  he  did  not. 

20.930.  Are  you  certain  that  you  changed  your 
mind,  and  voted  for  the  Liberals,  and  not  for  Sir 
Robert  Carden,  in  consequence  of  the  knowledge  yoa 
had  that  your  employer  was  a  strong  Liberal  ? — ^Yes, 
I  am. 

20.931.  Was  tiiat  the  only  reason  ?— Yes;  that  was 
the  only  reason. 

20.932.  Why  did  you  not  think  that  when  you 
promised  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Carden  ? — Because  I 
did  not  know  whether  I  should  be  discharged  or  not ; 
and  I  might  have  got  discharged  if  I  had  voted  fbr 
Carden. 

20,938.  Were  you  threatened  that  you  would  be 
dischai^ed  ?— No,  I  was  not ;  but  I  was  a  Uttie  bit 
cautioned  about  it. 

20.934.  By  whom  ?— By  Mr.  Reuben  Cook ;  that 
he  had  vot«d  for  the  Liberal  side  ;  and  that  was  the 
cause  of  my  voting. 

20.935.  What  do  you  mean  by  your  being  cautioned 
by  Mr.  Cook  ? — He  told  me  which  way  he  was  going 
to  vote,  and  that  he  would  spare  me  to  go  and  vote. 

20.936.  Was  that  all  that  he  said  to  you  ?— That 
was  all. 

20.937.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  he  say  that  he  wished 
you  to  vote  on  the  same  side  as  himself  ? — No,  he  did 
not  say  that  word. 

20.938.  {Mr.  Vaughan^)  He  only  told  yon  which 
WOT  he  had  voted,  and  that  you  might  go  and  vote  ? 
— ^Yes.    He  said  he  could  spare  me  to  go  and  vote. 

20.939.  And  in  consequence  of  that  you  went  and 
voted  for  the  Liberal  candidate,  instead  of  voting  for 
Sir  Robert  Carden,  as  you  had  promised  ? — ^My  incli- 
nation was  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Carden. 

20.940.  {Mr.  FitzgereUtL)  Was  there  anything  in 
his  mumer  that  induced  yon  to  think  you  had  better 
vote  for  Sir  Robert  Carden  ? — I  do  not  know ;  he 
looked  rather  stem  about  it,  and  I  expected  what 
would  follow  if  I  went  against  him. 
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20^941.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  went  to  the  poll 
with  you  ? — Not  aay  one ;  not  to  the  poll ;  some  part 
of  the  way. 

20.942.  Did  any  person  come  to  Mr.  Cook's  shop  ? 
Yes. 

20.943.  Who  came  there  ? — ^Mr.  Goold  and  Mr. 
Kiblett. 

20.944.  Were  Mr.  Goold  and  Mr.  Niblett  friends 
of  the  Liberal  candidates  ? — I  believe  so. 

20.945.  Do  you  know  that  they  were  ? — ^Tes,  I 
think  so. 

20.946.  Is  that  Mr.  Goold  the  currier  ?— Yes. 

20.947.  Who  is  Mr.  Niblett  2— Mr.  Niblett  is  a 
builder. 

20^948.  And  did  you  go  with  them  down  the 
street  ? — Fart  of  the  way  ;  not  all  the  way  ;  almost  to 
the  Shu-e  HaU. 

20.949.  Did  you  go  to  the  Liberal  committee  room  ? 
— ^Not  with  than. 

20.950.  Where  did  you  leave  them  ? — Outside  the 
Shire  HalL 

20.951.  When  you  left  them  did  you  pass  on  yonr- 
sdf  to  the  committee  room  7 — I  did. 

20.952.  How  long  were  yon  in  the  ccnnmittee 
room  ? — ^I  should  think  it  was  an  hour  ;  it  may  have 
been ;  I  cannot  exactly  say  the  time  now  ;  I  should  say 
it  was  an  hour. 

•  20,953.  What  time  was  it  when  you  left  your 
master's  shop  ? — I  do  not  recollect ;  it  may  have  been 
twelve  o'clock,  or  half-past  twelve,  or  something  like 
that. 

20.954.  Was  there  a  person  of  the  name  of  King 
who  was  in  the  same  employment  as  you  were  ? — ^Yes. 

20.955.  What  is  his  Christian  name  7 — Samuel. 

20.956.  Did  Samuel  King  go  with  you  down  the 
street  ? — Yes. 

20.957.  Did  he  go  to  the  committee-room  with 
you  ? — Yes  ;  he  went  to  the  committee-room. 

20.958.  Did  he  remain  there  as  long  as  you  did  ? — 
Yes.  It  was  not  in  the  committee-room ;  it  was  in  a 
part  of  the  premises  belonging  to  the  committee-room. 
•  20,959.  It  was  not  in  the  committee-room  ? — It  was 
the  house  altogether  ;  next  door  to  the  Shire  HaU. 

20,960.  Were  you  in  the  committee-room  ? — ^Yes  ; 
we  were  in  the  committee-room  both  t(^ether. 

20,96L  Was  King  in  the  committee-room  with 
yon  ? — ^Yes,  he  was. 

20.962.  How  long  after  yon  had  been  in  the  com- 
mittee-room did  you  make  up  yoar  mind  to  go  and 
vote  for  the  Liberal  candidates  ? — In  five  or  six 
minntes. 

20.963.  How  came  you  to  remain  in  theoommittee- 
room  an  hour  ? — I  did  not ;  not  in  the  committee- 
room. 

20.964.  In  the  house,  then  ? — Because  I  had  not 
made  up  my  mind  to  vote  on  the  Liberal  principle. 

20.965.  You  remained  an  hour  in  the  house  because 
yon  had  not  made  up  your  mind  ? — Not  in  one  room, 
but  in  different  parts  of  the  premises. 

20.966.  You  remained  in  the  house  an  hour  be- 
cause you  had  not  made  up  your  mind  ? — Yes. 

20.967.  Did  you  not  say  just  now  that  five  or  six 
minutes  after  you  went  to  the  committee-room  you 
made  up  your  mind  ? — ^Yes. 

20.968.  Did  you  not  go  into  the  committee-room 
when  you  went  down  there  ? — ^No,  I  did  not. 

20.969.  Who  took  you  into  the  committee-room  ?— 
I  cannot  tell. 

20.970.  Did  you  make  up  your  mind  first,  or  did 
King  make  up  £is  mind  first  ? — We  made  np  onr 
minds  together.  I  said  I  should  go  the  same  way 
that  he  did. 

20.971.  You  said  you  should  go  the  same  way  as 
King  did  ?— Yes. 

20.972.  How  came  you  to  place  so  much  con- 
fidence in  King  7 — I  do  not  know,  except  that  being 
fellow  workmen  we  liked  to  join  hand  in  hand 
together. 

20,978.  Had  King  promised  to  vote  for  Sn-  Robert 
Garden  7 — ^I  believe  he  had. 
20,974.  Had  you  told  King  before  you  promised  t» 


vote  fw  Sir  Robert  Carden  that  you  would  go  the 
same  way  as  he  did  ? — Yes,  I  had. 

20.975.  You  promised  that  7—1  did  so. 

20.976.  You  promised  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden  because  he  bad,  and  you  promised  to  vote 
for  the  Liberal  candidates  because  he  had ;  is  that 
it  7 — Yes,  that  is  it, 

20.977.  In  fact  you  had  no  mind  of  your  own,  but 
were  entirely  governed  by  the  mind  of  King  7 — ^Not 
exactly  in  that  way.  > 

20.978.  It  must  have  been  in  that  way.  It  seems 
that  you  had  made  up  your  minds,  together.  King 
made  up  his  mind  and  you  acted  according  to  King's 
mind  ? — That  is  the  same  thing. 

20.979.  Will  you  undertake  to  swear  that  no  money 
was  given  to  you  for  your  vote  7 — ^I  do. 

20,960.  Not  by  any  person  7 — ^Not  by  any  person. 

20.981.  {Mr.  Weljford.)  Was  any  promise  made  to 
yon  7 — No,  not  at  all. 

20.982.  Not  by  Mr.  Goold  7— No. 

20.983.  Nor  by  Mr.  Niblett  ?_No. 

20.984.  No  money  passed,  you  say  7 — ^No  money 
passed  at  alL 

20.985.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  any  money  paid  by 
King  to  you  7 — No ;  no  money  at  all. 

20.986.  Or  any  promise  of  money  7-r~No. 

20.987.  Did  King  tell  yon  he  had  received  any 
himself  7— No. 

20.988.  Was  any  money  promised  you  by  Brewer 
Monk  7 — No. 

20.989.  Did  you  see  him  7—1  did. 

20.990.  Was  anything  said  about  your  being  put 
upon  the  messenger  list  7 — No,  nothing  at  all. 

20.991.  Did  King  receive  any  money  7 — That  I 
cannot  tell ;  I  never  saw  him  do  so. 

20.992.  Did  he  tell  you  he  had  received  any  7— No 
he  never  did.' 

20.993.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  King  as  to 
whether  any  money  had  been  paid  him  at  all  7 — No. 

2(^994.  {Mr.  Wtlford.)  Did  he  ever  give  you  any 
reason  for  changing  his  mind  7 — No  more  than  that 
he  was  afraid  of  getting  discharged,  the  siune  as  I 
was  myself. 

20,£^5.  Were  you  afiraid  of  getting  discharged 
when  you  left  your  master's  shop  to  go  down  to  vote  7 
— ^That  was  where  I  was  afraid  at  the  time< 

20.996.  You  were  afraid  if  you  voted  for  Sir 
Robert  Garden  you  would  get  discharged  7 — ^Yes. 

20.997.  Then  how  came  you  to  be  an  hour  about 
the  house  where  the  Liberal  candidates  assembled 
before  you  made  up  yonr  mind  upon  the  subject  7— 
It  was  about  that  time. 

20.998.  Why  did  you  not  go  and  vote  at  once  7 — 
Because  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind. 

20.999.  I  thought  yon  said  you  left  yonr  master's 
shop  intending  to  vote  for  the  Liberal  candidates  for 
fear  of  being  discharged  7 — ^No,  I  did  not 

21.000.  Were  you  afraid  of  being  discharged  7 — 
I  WAS. 

21.001.  And  being  so  afraid  did  you  not  go  down 
the  street  with  the  intention  of  voting  for  the  Liberal 
candidates  7 — ^No,  I  did  not. 

21.002.  That  you  swear  7— Yes.  It  was  afler  I 
had  been  there ;  I  made  up  my  mind  five  or  six 
minutes  afterwards. 

21.003.  After  you  had  been  there  an  hour? — ^It 
may  have  been  an  hour,  but  I  cannot  recollect  the 
time. 

21.004.  Had  you  made  up  yonr  mind  to  vote  toe 
the  Liberal  candidates  because  you  were  afraid  of 
being  discharged  by  Mr.  Cook  7 — That  is  it. 

21,006.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  were  going  to  vote 
against  your  own  inclination,  and  took  some  time  to 
make  up  your  mind,  is  that  it  7 — ^Yes. 

21.006.  Was  anything  said  to  you  by  any  parties 
in  the  committee-room  about  what  would  happen  to 
yon  if  you  voted  agtunst  tktm  7 — No,  nothing  at  all. 

21.007.  It  was  entirely  your  own  idea  that  your 
employer  would  discharge  you  7— Yes ;  it  was  my 
own  idea. 

21,006.  {Mr.  Welfordi)  Were  you  t<M  yon  sbould- 
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be  served  as  other  people  ;  that  jou  should  hsve  the 
same  as  others  ? — No  ;  nothing  at  all  of  that  kind. 

21.009.  Nor  anything  for  loss  of  time  or  expenses  ? 
—No  ;  nothing  at  alt  of  the  sort. 

21.010.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  show  any  money 
to  Stock  when  you  came  back  ? — No  ;  I  do  not 
remember  seeing  Stock  when  I  came  back. 

21.011.  Did  you  see  King  show  any  money  ? — ^No, 


I  did  not. 

21,012. 
of  it. 

21,013, 


Are  you  quite  sure  of  it  ? — Quite  sure 


{Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Have  you  been  a  voter 
for  Gloucester  long  ? — ^I  was  a  voter  in  1857  for  the 
first  time. 


21.014.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  mean  deliberately 
to  swear  that  in  the  election  of  1857  you  received 
nothing  at  all  for  your  vote  ? — I  do. 

21.015.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— ^For  Price  and  Monk. 

21.016.  What  did  you  receive  then  ? — Nothing 
at  alL 

21.017.  Were  you  in  the  same  employment  with 
King  in  1859,  at  the  last  election? — ^Tes;  just  the 
same  ;  only  a  fresh  employer. 

21.018.  Not  Mr.  Reuben  Cook  ?— No. 

21.019.  He  is  dead,  is  he  not  ?— Yes. 


S.ring. 


Sahdel  Kiko  sworn  and  examined. 


21.020.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — In 
Alvin  Street. 

21.021.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— Price  and 
Berkeley. 

21.022.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
Nothing  at  alL 

21.023.  Was  any  money  offered  to  you  ? — No. 

21.024.  You  promised  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden,  did  you  not  ? — No. 

21.025.  Were  you  in  the  employment  of  Mh  Reuben 
Cook  ?— Yes. 

21.026.  Were  you  in  court  just  noyr  when  the  last 
witness  (Jereniey)  was  examined  ? — ^Yes. 

21.027.  You  say  you  did  not  promise  to  vote  for 
Garden  ? — No. 

21.028.  You  never  had  promised,  had  you  ? — No. 

21.029.  Did  you  hear  Jeremey  say  he  had  promised 
to  vote  for  Garden  because  you  had  promised  to  vote 
for  Garden  ? — ^I  heard  him  say  he  promised  his  vote 
for  Garden. 

21.030.  Did  you  not  hear  him  say  he  had  promised 
his  vote  for  Garden  because  you  had  promised  to  vote 
for  Garden  ? — No.  He  never  said  that,  because  I 
never  promised  to  vote  for  Garden. 

21.031.  But  did  you  hear  Jeremey  say  that  ? — No, 
I  did  not.  I  heard  him  say  that  he  had  promised 
Mr.  Garden. 

21.032.  Do  you  remember  going  to  the  polling  ? — 
Yes. 

21.033.  Going  down  the  street  to  the  hustings  ? — 
Yes. 

21.034.  Was  that  with  Mr.  Goold  and  Mr.  Niblett  ? 
—Yes. 

21.035.  And  was  Jeremey  with  you  ? — He  was  not 
far  off.     He  was  there  soon  afterwards. 

21.036.  Did  you  go  down  the  street  with  him  ? — 
Yes  ;  the  biggest  part  of  the  way. 

21.037.  Did  you  go  to  the  committee-room  together  ? 
—No. 

21.038.  Who  went  there  first  ? — I  went  first. 

21.039.  Did  yon  go  into  the  coounittee-room  ?— 
Yes. 

21.040.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  ? — ^I  should 
say  an  hour  and  a  half. 

21.041.  In  the  committee-room  ? — Quite  that. 

21.042.  In  the  committee-room  ? — Yes.  I  could 
not  say  exactly  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

21.043.  What  time  was  it  when  you  left  your 
master's  shop  ? — ^Ten  minutes  past  twelve. 

21.044.  You  say  you  had  not  promised  to  vote  f(W 
Garden  ? — ^No. 

21.045.  Had  you  been  canTa8!<ed  on  the  Liberal 
side  before  the  polling  day  ? — Yes. 

21.046.  Had  you  been  canvassed  by  Mr.  Groold  ?^- 
No. 

21.047.  Nor  by  Mr.  Niblett  ?— No. 

21.048.  Do  you  know  how  it  was  they  came  to 
the  place  where  you  were  ? — ^No. 

21.049.  How  did  they  come  to  you  ? — They  came 
in  at  ten  minutes  past  twelve,  and  I  went  with  them 
down  to  the  polling. 

21.050.  But  how  was  it  that  Mr.  Goold  and 
Mr.  Niblett  eame  to  find  you  out  ?-.-!  taoaot  say  i 


I  had  not  voted,  I  suppose,  and  they  came  after  me ; 
I  cannot  say  any  other  reasoi^. 

21.051.  Did  either  of  them  offer  you  any  money? 
—No. 

21.052.  Was  any  money  given  to  you  by  any  person 
for  your  vote  ? — No. 

21.053.  How  long  after  you  had  been  in  die  com- 
mittee-room was  it  that  Jeremey  came  in  ? — I  cannot 
say ;  he  was  something  after  me  ;  he  was  out  in  the 
street.  I  was  like  carried  in ;  I  did  not  walk  in; 
I  was  pushed  in,  whether  or  no.  I  could  not  say  how 
long  he  was  after  me. 

21.054.  How  "long  after  you  did  "he  come? — I 
should  say  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes. 

21.055.  Did  he  come  to  you  in  the  committee- 
room  ? — Yes  ;  he  came  in  the  committee-room  to  me. 

21.056.  And  did  he  stop  with  you  in  the  committee- 
room  ? — Yes. 

21.057.  After  Jeremey  came  in,  did  he  stop  with 
you  the  remainder  of  the  time  ? — ^Yes. 

21.058.  Were  you  locked  in  the  committee-room  ? 
—No. 

21.059.  Had  you  the  power  of  getting  out  if  yoa 
wished  it?— Yes. 

21.060.  Did  you  make  up  your  mind  to  vote  for  the 
Liberal  candidates  ? — Yes. 

21.061.  When  ?.i-On  the  day  of  the  poll.  Mr. 
Gook,  they  told  me,  had  said  that  he  hoped  I  knew 
where  I  got  more  than  one  day's  work  ;  that  he  wu 
going  to  vote  for  Bei^eley  and  Price  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  and  that  he  hoped  I  knew  where  I  got 
more  than  one  day's  work. 

21.062.  That  was  the  explanation  in  the  street  ? — 
Yes.  He  mentioned  it  in  the  shop,  and  them  that  was 
in  the  shop  brought  it  to  me  in  the  street. 

21.063.  Who  brought  it  you  in  the  street  ? — A 
man  working  at  our  place,  Gharles  Webb,  and  Gharies 
Stone.  He  said  he  voted  for  Berkeley  and  Price  in 
the  old-fashioned  way,  as  usual,  and  he  hoped  I  knew 
where  I  got  more  than  one  day's  work. 

21.064.  They  brought  yon  word  in  the  street  that 
Reuben  Gook  had  said  that  ? — Yes. 

21.065.  Upon  that  message  being  brought  to  yon 
by  those  men,  did  you  make  up  your  mind  that  you 
would  go  and  vote  for  the  Liberal  candidates  ? — Yes ; 
because  I  made  up  my  mind  I  should  be  dischai^ed 
if  I  did  not  do  it. 

21.066.  Did  yon  make  up  your  mind  when  that 
message  was  brought  to  you  in  the  street  ? — ^Yes. 

21.067.  If  you  made  up  your  mind  then,  how  came 
you  to  be  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  committee-room 
before  you  went  to  vote  ? — I  could  n6t  go  out  till  they 
let  me  out ;  I  could  not  vote  before  the  place  was 
open. 

21.068.  Until  what  place  was  open  ? — The  oon- 
mittee-room. 

21.069.  But  you  said  just  now  that  yon  could  leilTe 
at  any  time  ? — ^I  was  ready  to  vote  as  soon  as  I  had 
my  cai"d. 

21.070.  You  were  an  hour  and  half  in  the  com- 
mittee-room ? — Yes.  I  could  not  say  exactly  how 
long  I  was  in  there  $  I  should  say  an  hour  and  a 
half. 
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21.071.  Whj  did  yon  stop  an  honr  and  a  half  there, 
if  you  had  made  np  your  mind  directly  after  yon  had 
left  your  master's  shop  ? — I  made  up  my  mind  then, 
and  I  went  ae  soon  as  all  that  were  in  the  place  were 
ready  to  go  up  and  poll. 

21.072.  Why  did  you  not  go  up  yourself  ?— I  went 
as  soon  as  the  rest  were  ready. 

21.073.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Did  yon  wait  for  your 
card  ? — ^Yes. 

21.074.  And  how  long  was  your  card  made  out 
before  you  went  to  vote  ? — ^I  cannot  say.  As  soon  as 
I  had  the  card  I  went  and  voted. 

21.075.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  were  there  an  hour 
and  a  half  ? — I  was  in  there  only  an  hour  and  a  half, 
but  as  soon  as  I  got  the  card  I  went  and  polled. 

21.076.  Why  did  you  not  go  to  the  poll  imme- 
diately after  you  got  to  the  committee-room,  and  got 
your  card  ? — There  were  a  great  many  there  waiting 
for  cards.  I  was  in  no  hurry.  I  went  when  the  rest 
did.  As  soon  as  I  got  the  card  I  went  and  polled. 
The  place  was  as  full  as  it  could  hold  when  I  went 
in  there. 

21.077.  Did  you  see  Jercmey  there  ? — ^Yes  j  I  saw 
him  there. 

21.078.  When  did  you  tell  Jeremey  that  you  were 
going  to  vote  for  the  Liberal  candidates  ? — I  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  would  go  the  same  way  as  him. 

21.079.  When  did  you  tell  him  you  had  made  up 
your  mind  to  vote  for  the  Liberal  candidates  ? — ^The 
master  came  into  the  bakehouse  the  night  before  the 
polling,  and  he  said,  "  Have  you  seen  any  of  the 
voters  ?"  and  he  said,  "  I  vote  for  Price  and  Berkeley, 
the  old-fashioned  way  ;"  and  I  took  it  that  he  meant 
I  must  do  the  some. 

21.080.  I  ask  you  when  did  you  tell  Jeremey  that 
you  had  made  up  your  mind  to  vote  for  the  Liberal 
candidates  ? — I  made  up  my  mind  the  day  before  to 
vote  for  the  Liberals. 

21.081.  When  did  you  tell  Jeremey  that  you  had 
made  up  your  mind  to  vote  for  them  ? — I  told  him 
on  the  polling  day. 

21.082.  What  time  on  the  polling  day  did  you  tell 
him  that  ? — I  could  not  say  ;  towards  the  middle  of 
the  day  ;  perhaps  twelve  or  one  o'clock. 

21,088.  Did  you  tell  Jeremey  before  you  left  the 
shop  that  you  were  going  to  vote  for  the  Liberal 
candidates  ? — I  told  him  when  I  was  down  the  street 
that  I  should  vote  for  the  Liberals.  I  did  not  see 
him  at  the  shop  ;  he  was  not  there  when  I  left  the 
shop. 

21.084.  Did  you  tell  him  as  you  were  going  down 
the  street  ? — ^Yes. 

21.085.  Is  this  what  you  say,  "  I  told  him  as  I 
was  going  down  the  street  that  I  was  going  to  vote 
for  the  Liberol  candidates  "  ? — Yes. 

21.086.  Did  you  not  hear  Jeremey  swear  just  now 
that  it  was  not  until  after  you  and  he  had  been  a 
long  time  in  the  cinnmittee-room  together  that  you 
told  him  you  were  going  to  vote  for  the  Liberal 
candidates  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

21.087.  But  he  did  swear  that  ?— I  did  not  hear 
him  swear  it. 

21.088.  If  he  swore  that,  is  it  true  ?— What  ? 

21.089.  I  ask  you  whether  you  heard  Jeremey  swear 
that  yon  told  him  you  had  made  up  your  mind  to 
vote  for  the  Liberal  candidates  sometime  after  you 
had  gone  down  to  the  committee- room  ? — I  made  up 
my  mind  before,  because  I  was  told  in  the  street  that 
if  I  did  not  vote  that  way  I  should  be  discharged. 

2\,090.  If  Jeremey  has  sworn  that  it  was  not  until 
after  you  had  been  nearly  an  hour  in  the  committee- 
room  that  you  told  him  you  had  made  up  your  mind 
to  vote  for  the  Liberal  candidates,  is  that  true  or 
,  false  ? — ^I  made  up  my  mind  before  I  went  to  the 
committee-room  that  I  should  vote  on  the  Liberal 
side. 

21,091.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that,  having  gone 
down  there  with  your  mind  made  up  to  vote  for  the 
Liberal  candidates,  you  remained  there  an  hour  and  a 
half  waiting  for  your  card  before  you  went  to  poll  ?— • 
I  should  say  something  like  that. 


21.092.  Do  ^on  mean  to  swear  that  you  were  not        S.Xing. 

bribed  with  any  sum  of  money  by  any  person  to  vote  

for  the  Liberal  candidates  ?-r-I  was  not.  '*  ^ct  1859. 

21.093.  You  mean  to  swear  that  ? — ^I  will.  — ^— — 

21.094.  Did  you  not  come  back  from  the  polling 
place,  and  show  some  money  to  Stock,  a  fellow  work- 
man of  yours,  and  say  you  had  received  that  money 
for  your  vote  ? — I  did  not.  I  showed  him  no  money 
ataU. 

21.095.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  ? — Yes. 

21.096.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  did  not 
show  any  money  at  all  to  Stock  ? — I  did  not. 

21.097.  Did  you  say  you  had  received  any  money 
for  your  vote  ? — ^I  chafied  him,  and  said  I  did,  but  I 
showed  him  no  money.  He  chaffed  me,  and  I  chaffed 
him,  but  I  showed  him  no  money  at  all. 

21.098.  What  did  you  tell  him  you  had  received  ? 
— I  think  I  said  10/. ;  5/.  or  10/.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  the  words  I  said  to  him  in  chaff.  It  was 
election  time,  and  we  had  had  beer.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  the  words  I  told  him. 

21.099.  You  say  you  told  him  that  you  had  re- 
ceived 5/.  or  10/.,  and  you  swear  now  that  you  did 
not  show  him  any  money  ? — Yes. 

21.100.  Do  you  swear  that  you  had  no  money  in 
your  hand  ? — I  might  have  had  money  in  my  hand 
or  in  my  pocket  at  any  time. 

21.101.  Will  you  swear  that  you  had  no  mon^ 
in  your  hand  ? — I  showed  him  no  money. 

21.102.  Do  you  swear  you  hod  no  money  in  your 
hand  at  the  time  ? — ^I  had  no  money  in  my  hand  that 
I  am  aware  of.  I  might  have  had  money.  He  might 
have  seen  money  in  my  hand  any  day  in  the  year  or 
in  the  week. 

21.103.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  had  no 
money  in  your  hand  at  the  time  ? — I  had  no  money. 
I  do  not  recollect  that  I  had  any  money  at  all  in  my 
hand  at  the  time. 

21.104.  Will  you  swear  that  you  had  not?— - 
Yes. 

21.105.  Will  you  swear  you  had  no  money  in  your 
hand  ? — Yes ;  I  will  swear  I  had  no  money  in  my 
hand  at  the  time. 

21.106.  You  were  examined  before  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  you  not  ? — ^Yes. 

21.107.  I  will  just  read  to  you  the  evidence  you 
then  gave.  This  question  was  put  to  you,  "  Did  you 
let  him  see  that  money,  whatever  it  was,  in  your 
hand  ?"  and  your  answer  was,  "  Yes  ;  he  did  see  some 
money  in  my  hand." — ^He  might  have  seen  money  in 
my  hand. 

21.108.  Then  the  next  questiou  put  to  you  was. 
"  Was  that  when  you  said,  '  I  have  5/.  or  10/.  for  my 
vote'  ?"  and  your  answer  is  "  Yes."  The  next  ques-  ' 
tion  is,  "  Did  you  hold  your  hand  out  in  this  way, 
and  let  him  see*  the  money,  and  say,  '  I  had  5/.  or 
10/.  for  my  vote '  ?"  and  your  answer  is,  "  Yes."  Then 
you  are  asked,  "  Now  what  do  you  mean  by  telling 
the  committee  you  did  not  show  him  the  money  ?" 
— A.  "  He  might  have  seen  some  money."  Q.  "  You 
just  now  said  you  held  your  hand  out,  and  said  you 
had  51.  or  10/.  for  your  vote." — A.  "  I  might  liave 
held  my  hand  out."  Q.  "  Now,  were  tiiere  not 
sovereigns  in  your  hand,  upon  your  oath  ?" — A.  "  I 
might  have  had  five  or  ten."  Q.  "  In  your  hand  ?" 
—A.  "  Yes."  Now,  having  read  that  to  you,  do  you 
mean  to  swear  that  at  the  time  you  said  you  had 
received  5/.  or  10/.  for  your  vote  you  had  not  money 
in  your  hand,  and  that  you  did  not  show  it  to  him  ? — 
I  might  have  had  money  in  my  hand,  but  I  had  no 
money  for  my  vote. 

21.109.  Had  you  money  in  your  hand  ?  You  must 
answer  that  question. — I  might  have  had  money  in 
my  hand. 

21.110.  Had  you  money  in  your  hand  ? — ^I  had  5/. 
or  10/.  in  my  pocket  at  the  time. 

21.111.  Was  it  in  your  hand?  You  must  know. 
Was  it  in  your  hand  when  you  said  that  to  Stock  ? — 
No  ;  I  bad  no  money  in  my  hand  when  I  said  that  to 
Stock. 
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21.112.  Had  70U  money  in  your  hand  when  you 
came  back  from  the  poll  ? — No,  I  had  not. 

21.113.  What  did  you  mean  then  by  saying  in 
answer  to  the  question  put  to  you  before  the  com- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  you  had 
money  in  your  hand  at  the  time  you  said  that  ? — ^I 
said  he  might  have  seen  money,  as  we  are  taking 
money  in  our  trade  every  day,  but  not  money  con- 
cerning the  election. 

21.114.  The  question  is,  "  Were  there  not  sove- 
reigns in  your  hand,  upon  your  oath  ?"  and  your 
answer  is,  "  I  might  have  had  some  five  or  ten." 
And  then  the  next  question  is,  "  In  your  hand  ?" 
And  your  answer  is,  "  Yes."  You  gave  those  answers 
before  the  committee'  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
now  you  come  here  and  make  a  different  statement. 
Which  is  the  true  one  ? — I  might  have  had  money  in 
my  hand  ;  I  had  no  money  for  my  vote. 

21.115.  Had  you  money  in  your  hand? — I  might 
have  had. 

21,116.'  Hhd  you  money  in  your  hand  ? — ^I  might 
have  had  money  in  my  hand  ;  I  could  not  say. 

21.117.  Was  that  money  which  you  say  you  might 
have  had  in  your  hand  money  which  had  been  given 
you  for  your  vote  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

21.118.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  ? — Yes. 

21.119.  Upon  your  solemn  oath  you  mean  to  swear 
that  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  had  no  money  for  my  vote. 

21.120.  You  swear  that,  upon  your  solemn  oath  ? 
—I  do. 

21.121.  Upon  your  solemn  oath,  do  you  mean  to 
swear  that  that  money  was  not  paid  you  for  your 
vote  ? — It  was  not. 

21.122.  Do  you  swear  that  no  money  at  ail  was 
paid  you  for  your  vote  ? — ^Yes. 

21.123.  Wnat  money  was  it  that  you  had  ?  How 
did  you  get  the  money  which  you  say  you  had  with 
you  ? — I  had  got  money  by  me. 

21.124.  What  money  had  you  got  by  yon  ? — It  was 
my  own  money  ;  I  had  50/.  left  me. 

21.125.  (Mr.  fFel/ord.)  Did  you  carry  it  about  in 
your  pocket  ? — Sometimes  I  carried  a  few  pounds, 
when  I  wanted  it. 

21.126.  {Mr.  Vauffhan.)  Are  you  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  your  money  about  in  your  hand  ? — ^Yes  ; 
I  carry  it  in  my  pocket,  and  when  I  want  it  I  pull  it 
out  of  my  pocket,  and  have  it  in  my  hand. 

21.127.  When  was  it  that  yon  showed  the  money 
to  Stock  ? — I  did  not  show  him  any  money  at  all. 
He  chaffed  me,  and  I  chaffed  him. 

21.128.  Where  was  it  ? — ^It  was  in  the  passage, 
I  believe. 

21.129.  In  the  passage  where  ?  —  Between  the 
bakehouse  and  the  shop. 

21.130.  What  occasion  had  you  for  money  in  your 
hand  ? — ^I  have  money  which  I  pay  away  every  day, 
and  I  receive  money  every  day. 

21.131.  Do  you  carry  your  money  in  your  hand 
when  you  are  going  between  the  passage  and  the 
shop  ? — I  carry  money  in  my  hand  when  I  want  it, 
and  in  my  pocket  when  I  want  it. 

21.132.  Had  you  money  in  your  hand  at  that  time  ? — 
I  do  not  recollect  that  Ihad.  He  might  have  seen  money 
in  my  hand,  but  no  more  that  day  than  any  other. 


21.133.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  carrying  money 
about  in  your  hand  ? — ^Yes,  and  in  my  pocket. 

21.134.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  carrying  money 
about  in  your  hand  ? — ^Yes,  when  I  am  going  to  pay 
bills. 

21.135.  Were  you  paying  bills  on  that  day  ? — 
I  paid  two  or  three. 

21.136.  (Mr.  Welford.)  On  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion ? — Yes. 

21,187.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Just  mention  the  name  of 
one  person  to  whom  you  paid  a  bill  on  that  day  ?— 
I  paid  Mr.  Lea  of  Alvin  Street  for  one. 

21.138.  How  much  did  you  pay  him? — At  least 
I  did  not  pay  him.    My  mistress  paid  him. 

21.139.  But  you  say  you  carried  the  money  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  bills  ? — I  carried  the  money 
with  me. 

21.140.  I  ask  you  what  bill  you  yourself  paid  ? — 
\_No  answer.'] 

21.141.  Did  yon  pay  any  bill  ? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

21.142.  What  bill  did  you  pay  ?— I  paid  Mr.  Lea. 

21.143.  I  thought  you  said  your  wife  paid  him  ? — 
I  paid  the  biU. 

21.144.  You  paid  the  bill  ? — ^I  paid  some  money. 

21.145.  Did  you  pay  the  money  to  Mr.  Lea  ?.^ 
Yes  ;  I  paid  him  some  money  on  that  day. 

21.146.  Yourself?— Yes. 

21.147.  To  Mr.  Lea?— Yes. 

21.148.  How  much  did  yon  pay  him  ? — ^I  oould  not 
tell  exactly  what  I  paid  hun  now. 

21.149.  But  you  paid  Mr.  Lea  something  ? — ^Yes, 
a  small  amount. 

21.150.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Was  it  between  5/.  and 
10/.  ?— No. 

21.151.  {Mr.  Vaughan.')  Did  yon  carry  gold  and 
silver  in  your  hand  for  the  purpose  of  paying  Mr.  Lea 
a  small  amount  ?— I  had  gold  and  silver  in  my  hand 
that  day  the  same  as  any  other  day  ;  there  is  scarcely 
a  day  in  the  week  that  I  have  not  got  it. 

21.152.  Is  there  scarcely  a  day  in  the  week  that 
you  do  not  carry  gold  and  silver  in  your  hand  ? — 
Yes.     I  am  receiving  money  for  my  master. 

21.153.  You  said  you  had  money  of  vour  own  ? — 
Yes ;  I  have  money  of  my  own,  as  well. 

21.154.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  money  of  your 
masters  have  you  ? — What  I  receive. 

21.155.  What  money  is  it  that  you  receive  ? — 
What  I  receive  for  bills. 

21.156.  Do  you  go  about  with  the  bread  ? — ^I  take 
bread  out,  and  receive  the  money. 

21.157.  And  what  do  yon  do  with  the  money  when 
you  have  received  it  ? — I  give  it  to  my  master. 

21.158.  In  the  bakehouse  ? — ^No  ;  in  the  shop. 

21.159.  Which  is  the  nearest  to  the  street,  the 
bakehouse  or  the  shop  ? — The  shop  is  next  the  street. 

21.160.  When  yon  go  into.the  shop  you  pay  your 
master  the  money  you  have  received,  and  then  go  to 
the  bakehouse  ? — Yfes ;  and  sometimes  I  go  for  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  and  do  not  give  him  the 
money. 

21.161.  Was  this  your  master's  money  that  you 
showed  to  Jeremey  ? — Some  of  it  was,  and  some  was 
my  own. 


G.  Ball 


Gborob  Ball  called  and  further  examined. 


21.162.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  have  been  examined 
before  as  to  the  election  of  1 859  ? — Yes. 

21.163.  With  regard  to  the  election  of  1857,  you 
received  some  money,  did  you  not,  to  give  to  a  voter  ? 
—No. 

21.164.  Did  you  not  ?— No. 

21.165.  Was  the  money  that  you  gave  to  John 
Gregory  in  1859? — Yes;  and  I  made  a  mistake  in 
saying  I  gave  him  5/.  ;  instead  of  that  it  was  8/. 
I  stated  before  that  it  was  5/. 

21.166.  Did  you  give  Jefis  any  money  ? — £2. 
.  21,167.  Was  that  also  in  1859  ?— Yes. 

21,168.  Did  you  receive  any  money  in  1857  ?— 
No.  I  never  saw  any  money  pass  either  oa  one  aide 
or  the  other  in  1857. 


21.169.  Did  you  give  no  money  to  any  person  ?— 
No. 

21.170.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  Jeffs  was  that  you 
gave  the  21.  to  ? — James  Jeffs,  a  carver  and  gilder. 

21.171.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  in 
1857  ? — ^Berkeley  and  Price. 

21.172.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  did  not  receive 
or  give  any  money  to  any  person  for  his  vote  at  that 
election  ? — I  am. 

21.173.  Had  you  nothing  to  do  with  the  payment 
of  any  expense  ? — ^No,  nothing  whatever. 

21.174.  You  neither  received  anything  nor  paid 
anytMng  ?— Nothing  whatever  j  I  nev«r  saw  a  shil- 
ling pass  OB  either  nin. 
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George  Moboam  sworn  and  examined. 


21.175.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  did  you  Tote  for  in 
1859  ?— Mr.  Price  and  Monk. 

21.176.  What  did  you  receive  fftr  your  vote  ? — £3. 

21.177.  From  whom? — ^From  Mrs.  Davis  of  the 
Magdalen. 

21.178.  Was  that  from  Winfield  ?— I  believe  it  was. 

21.179.  Did  Winfield  canvass  you  ? — Yes. 

21.180.  He  promised  to  give  you  the  money,  did 
he  ?— Yes. 

21.181.  And  you  got  it  from  Mrs.  Davis  of  the 
Magdalen  ? — ^I  received  it  of  her. 

21.182.  Are  you  sure  ? — Was  it  not  4/.,  and  not 
3/.  ?— It  was  3/. 


21.183.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— Mr.  Berke- 
ley and  Mr.  Price. 

21.184.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  then  ? — 
Three  half-crowns. 

21.185.  Prom  whom  ?— Prom  Mr.  Merritt  of  Cohim- 
bia  House,  I  think  it  was.  He  kept  that  house  at  that 
time  ;  a  public  house  in  Columbia  Street. 

21.186.  Was  it  for  your  vote  ? — Yes  ;  for  my  time. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  was  for  my  vote  in  particular. 

21.187.  {Mr.  Welford.)  It  was  for  the  time  you 
took  in  going  to  vote,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

21.188.  You  would  not  have  had  it  if  you  had  not 
onge  to  vote  ? — ^No,  that  I  should  not. 


G.  Morfcm. 
24  OoU  1859. 


Charles  Tombs  sworn  and  examined. 


C.  Tomh$. 


21.189.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  yon  live  ? — In 
Dockham. 

21.190.  Are  you  a  freeman  or  a  householder  ? — A 
freeman. 

21.191.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
—Sir  Robert  Garden. 

21.192.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ? — £5. 

21.193.  Was  that  from  Mr.  Whithorn  ?— Yes. 

21.194.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— Sir  Robert 
Garden. 

21.195.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  then  ? — 
Nothing. 

21.196.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  did  not  receive 
21.  for  your  vote  in  1857  ? — I  did  not. 

21.197.  Are  you  certain  of  that  ? — ^Yes. 

21.198.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  receive  anything 
for  your  time  ? — ^No. 

21.199.  Or  for  your  expenses  ? — I  received  some- 
thing for  going  to  London. 

21.200.  That  was  after  the  election  ? — ^Yes. 

21.201.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  If  Mr.  Whithorn  has  said 
that  he  gave  you  3/.,  is  that  wrong  ? — Yes. 

21.202.  It  is  not  true  ? — ^It  is  wrong. 

21.203.  What  did  you  go  to  London  to  give  evidence 
about  ? — They  came  and  offered  me  10/.  to  prove 
whether  I  had  any  money  or  no. 

21.204.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  offered  that  to  you  ? 
— Henry  Hinton,  who  keeps  a  shop  in  Deacon  Street 
He  said  he  would  give  me  10/.  if  I  would  tell  whether 
I  had  any  money  of  Sir  Robert  Garden's  party  to  vote 
for  him  or  no.  I  had  two  or  three  good ,  tightenings 
of  him,  and  suppers,  and  something  or  other. 

21.205.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  suppose  Mr.  Hinton 
thought  you  had  had  money  ? — Yes. 

21.206.  {Mr.  Welford.)  And  you  had  only  had 
some  good  suppers  ? — ^I  had  some  good  suppers  along 
with  Henry  Hinton  as  long  as  I  could,  and  then  I 
told  him  I  knew  nothing  ;  and  he  would  not  give  me 
any  more  after. 

21.207.  Did  you  lead.  Hinton  to  believe  that  yon 
had  had  money  ? — He  wanted  to  know.  He  fetched 
me  out  of  my  bed  one  night. 


21.208.  Bid  yon  give  him  to  understand  that  you 
had  had  some  money  ? — "So. 

21.209.  He  was  giving  you  these  suppers  to  get  it 
out  of  you  ? — ^Yes« 

21.210.  And  he  kept  you  on,  I  suppose,  in  the 
expectation  that  you  would  disclose  something  ? — 
Yes. 

21.211.  Was  that  what  you  were  taken  to  London 
for  ?_No. 

21.212.  What  were  you  taken  to  London  for  ? — I 
was  taken  to  London  about  some  money.  I  asked  Mr, 
Withers  the  figure.  He  came  and  asked  me  for  my  vote 
on  the  Quay. 

21.213.  Is  that  WUliam  Withers  ?— Yes. 

21.214.  He  came  and  asked  you  about  your  vote  ? 
— He  asked  me  whether  I  had  promised  anybody,  and 
I  said  no. 

21.215.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — I  said  "  What 
would  be  about  the  figure  ?"  He  said,  "  About  a  pound 
or  two,  or  something  like  that ;"  and  he  said  he  would 
see  me  another  time,  and  he  put  me  down  on  the  card, 
but  I  never  saw  him  after  that. 

21.216.  Was  that  what  you  were  taken  to  London 
for  ? — Yes. 

21.217.  To  say  that  ?— Yes. 

21.218.  You  never  saw  anything  more  of  him  ? — 
No. 

21.219.  If  Mr.  Withers  had  given  yon  that  money 
should  you  have  voted  ? — No,  I  should  not,  if  he  had 

fiven  me  20/.     I  had  voted  five  or  six  times  before, 
voted  for  Henry  Thomas  Hope  I  think  three  times 
before, 

21.220.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  receive  any- 
thing in  those  days  ? — ^No.  I  took  my  freedom  up  in 
1844,  and  I  have  voted  ever  since. 

21.221.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Though  you  would  not 
take  any  money  for  your  vote,  you  had  your  suppers  ? 
— I  had  suppers,  and  had  two  or  three  shillings  besides 
of  him,  and  a  drop  of  brandy  and  water  now  and 
then. 

21.222.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  paid  for  taking  up 
your  freedom  ? — ^Mr.  Browne  took  it  up  for  me.  I  did 
not  pay  anything  for  it. 


John  Bubgess  Allovat  sworn  and  examined. 
Welford.)   Where  do  you  live  ?— 


J.B.Mmoos. 


21.223.  {Mr. 
In  Blackfriars. 

21.224.  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — Yes. 

21.225.  And  a  householder  also  ? — Yes. 

21»226.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
Price  and  Monk, 

21.227.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — £5. 

21.228.  Who  paid  it  ?— Mr.  Thomas  Evans. 

21.229.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  in 
1857  ?— Sir  Robert  Garden. 

21.230.  What  did  you  receive  then  ?— ;^3  3*. 

21.231.  Who     was    that    paid    by  ?  —  By    Mr. 


Whithorn  to  my  landlord,  Mr.  John  Hanman  ;  it  was 
one  quarter's  rent. 

21.232.  And  your  landlord  relieved  you  from  so 
much  ? — ^Yes.  , 

21.233.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)   Were  you  offered  any 
money  on  the  other  side  ? — Yes. 

21.234.  How  much  were  yon  offered  ? — I  was  to 
have  one  quarter's  rent. 

21.235.  Was  that  by  Mr.  Hanman  ? — ^Mr.  Hanman 
did  not  promise  me. 

21.236.  But  he  allowed  it  to  you  ?— In  1857. 

21.237.  In  1859  he  offered  you  the  same  thing,  but 
you  got  5/.  frx>m  the  other  side  ? — Yes. 
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Francis  Jelltman  sworn  and  examined. 


21.238.  (Mr.  Vattgha^.)  What  are  you  ?— A  raU- 
way  porter. 

21.239.  Are  yon  a  freeman  of  Gloucester  ? — Yes. 
Where    do   you  live  ? — At   Stratford-on- 


21,240. 

Avon. 

21,241. 

21,242. 

21,243, 


Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — ^Tes. 
Who  did  you  vote  for  ? — ^Price  and  Monk. 
How  much  money  did  you  receive  for  your 
vote  ?—£o. 

21.244.  From  whom  ? — Mr.  Lovesey. 

21.245.  Where  does  he  live  ? — ^In  Barton  Street. 


21.246.  Do  you  know  what  he  is  ? — A  publican. 

21 .247.  Did  you  not  get  5/.  from  Thomas  Evans  ?__I 
do  not  know  the  man,  that  I  know  of. 

21.248.  Who  did  you    vote    for  in  1857  ?— Mr. 
Garden. 

21.249.  What  did  you  get  then  ?—£5. 

21.250.  From  whom  ?— Mr.  Ward. 

21.251.  John  Ward  ?— Yes. 

21.252.  For  your  vote  ?— Yes. 

21.253.  Were  yon  offered  any  money  at  the  last 
election  to  vote  for  Garden  ? — No. 


C.  Webb. 


Ghables  Webb  sworn  and  examined. 


21.254.  (Mr  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ? — A  publi- 
can. 

21.255.  Do  you  keep  a  beerhouse  ? — ^Yes. 

21.256.  Where  ?— In  the  Northgate  Street. 

21.257.  Are  you  a  freeman  or  a  householder  ? — A 
householder. 

21.258.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — No. 

21.259.  Were  you  canvassed  for  your  vote  ? — No  ; 
I  do  not  believe  I  was.    Yes,  I  was. 

21.260.  Were  you  offered  any  money  for  your 
vote  ? — I  had  no  vote. 

21.261.  Had  you  a  vote  in  1857  ?— Yes. 

21.262.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— Berkeley 
and  Price. 

21.263.  Did  you  receive  anything  for  it  ? — ^No. 

21.264.  Were  you  offered  anything  ? — Yes ;  I  was 
offered  money  by  the  Blue  party,  but  I  would  not 
take  it. 

21.265.  What  were  you  offered? — I  was  offered 
flyfty  shillings. 

21.266.  By  whom? — A  man  of  the  name  of 
Snowsell. 

21.267.  What  is  Snowsell? — He  was  a  maltster 
then,  the  same  as  myself. 

21.268.  Were  you  at  any  time  in  the  employment 
of  Reuben  Cook  ? — ^Yes. 

21.269.  Was  Snowsell  the  only  person  who  offered 
you  any  money  ? — Yes. 

21.270.  Had  you  promised  to  vote  for  Sir  Bobert 
Garden  ? — ^No. 

21.271.  You  never  promised,  did  you? — ^No,  never. 

21.272.  Did  you  go  to  the  poll  in  company  with 
King  and  Jeremey  ? — Yes. 

21.273.  Do  you  remember  what  time  it  was  that 
you  went  to  the  poll  ? — I  should  say  it  was  somewhere 
about  two  o'clock  ;  somewhere  about  that  time. 

21.274.  Was  it  about  two  o'clock  that  you  left 
Mr.  Cook's  shop  ? — It  may  have  been  a  little  afiter ; 
I  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  or  not ;  or  it  may  have 
have  been  a  little  before. 

21.275.  Did  you  leave  Reuben  Cook's  shop  in 
company  with  King  and  Jeremey  to  go  down  to  the 
polling  ? — Yes. 

21.276.  At  what  time  did  you  leave  Reuben  Cook's 
shop  to  go  ; — ^It  might  be  between  two  and  three ; 
I  cannot  tell  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

21.277.  But,  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  was 
between  two  and  three  o'clock  ? — ^Yes ;  it  may  have 
been  that. 

21.278.  Do  you  remember  hearing  Mr.  Cook  say 
anything  about  the  voting  ? — ^Nothing  more  after 
I  came  back  from  voting. 

21.279.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  about  it 
before  you  went  and  voted  ? — ^No ;  not  before  I  went 
and  voted. 

21,^80.  You  did  not  hear  Mr.  Cook  say  anything  ? 
— No  ;  not  to  me.  He  said,  "  If  I  was  you  I  should 
go  down  in  good  time."  That  was  all ;  and  with 
that  I  went  down  and  voted  at  eleven  o'clock. 

21,281.  You  did  not  carry  any  message  into  the 
street  to  King,  did  you  ?  You  did  not  say  anything 
to  King  when  you  got  into  the  street  ? — ^No.  I  saw 
two  or  three  of  the  Tory  party  about  him.  I  was  in 
the  malthouse  looking  out^  and  I  thought  I  would 


go  along  with  him,  as  they  seemed  to  be  taking  him 
away. 

21 .282.  Who  of  the  Tory  party  were  there  ?— There 
was  a  man  named  Panter,  and  Franklin,  and  another 
man  or  two. 

21.283.  Were  they  about  King  ?— Yes ;  and  John 
Smart  of  the  Falcon  was  about  him. 

21.284.  Were  those  the  only  people  that  yon  saw? 
— There  was  another  or  two,  but  I  cai^uot  think  of 
their  names. 

21.285.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Goold  there  ?  — Yes ; 
Mr.  Goold  was  there  ;  he  was  walking  up  St.  John's 
Lane. 

21.286.  Did  yon  sec  Mr.  Goold  walking  with 
King  ?— No. 

21.287.  When  King  went  down  the  street  did 
Jeremey  go  with  him  ? — Yes  ;  down  the  Westgate 
Street. 

21.288.  You  did  not  go  with  them  ?— No ;  they 
walked  on  in  front  some  little  distance. 

21.289.  You  did  not  go  with  King  and  Jeremey?— 
No. 

21.290.  You  overtook  them  ? — ^Yes ;  at  the  bottom 
of  St.  John's  Lane,  about  ten  or  twenty  yards  from 
the  shop. 

21.291.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Niblett  there  ?— Yes. 

21.292.  Where  was  he  ?— Mr.  Goold  and  he  were 
walking  together. 

21.293.  How  far  were  Goold  and  Niblett  from 
King  and  Jeremey  ? — ^When  I  first  went  to  them 
I  should  say  they  were  about  twenty  yards  from  them. 

21.294.  Did  you  go  down  with  King  and  Jeremey 
to  the  committee-room  ? — Yes. 

21.295.  You  all  went  into  the  committee-room 
together  ? — Into  the  passage. 

21.296.  Did  you  go  into  the  committee-room  ?— 
I  went  into  the  fii'st  room,  and  they  went  right  into 
the  committee-room. 

21.297.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  before 
going  to  the  poll  ? — ^A  smart  time. 

21.298.  How  long  ? — Ldare  say  an  hour. 

21.299.  You  remained  down  stairs  ? — Yes.  I  w«s 
not  with  them. 

21.300.  You  remained  down  stairs  an  hour  ? — ^Yes. 

21.301.  And  they  were  up  stairs  ? — I  went  up  stairs 
once  or  twice,  to  know  if  they  were  coming  down, 
and  they  said  they  could  not  get  out.  I  went  up  to 
the  room  where  they  were. 

21.302.  And  they  said  they  could  not  get  out  ?— 
Yes. 

21.303.  Why  could  they  not  get  out  ? — ^Because 
there  was  such  a  mob.  There  were  200  or  300  of 
the  Tory  party  about  the  door,  and  they  would  not 
let  them  come  out. 

21.304.  Did  you  see  that  mob  there  ? — Yes.  They 
were  going  to  break  the  door  in ;  the  front  street  door. 

21.305.  Were  there  a  great  number  of  voters  at 
that  time  in  the  committee-room  ? — Yes  ;  voters  and 
committee  men.  I  dare  say  there  were  a  hundred 
there  altogether.  I  do  not  know  exactly  hcrw  many 
there  were. 

21.306.  When  they  got  theur  cards  did  you  go  up 
with  them  to  vote  ? — ^Yes. 
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21.307.  Did  you  receive  anything  for  your  vote 
upon  that  occaflion  from  anybody  ? — No. 

21.308.  Had  you  any  conversation  at  all  with 
King  upon  the  subject  ? — No;  nothing  more  than  I 
mid,  "  Come  on,  Sam  ;  take  and  come  on  and  vote,  and 
"  do  not  be  bothered  there." 

2I,30d.  Did  you  learn  from  King  that  he  had 
received  any  money  for  his  vote  ? — ^No. 

21.310.  Did  Jeremey  say  he  had  received  anything  ? 
—No. 

21.311.  Neither  of  them  said  so  ?— No. 

21.312.  Yon  are  quite  sure  about  that  ? — I  am  sure 
of  it. 

21.313.  Are  you  certain  yon  had  not  made  up  your 
mind  to  vote  for  Garden  ? — No.  I  promised  'Admiral 
Berkeley  on  the  first  onset  when  he  name  to  me. 

21,814.  There  was  no  change  of  mind  on  your 
part  ? — ^No,  there  was  not. 

21.315.  You  went  and  voted  according  to  your 
previous  intention  ? — I  did. 

21.316.  Have  you  never  said  yon  had  promised  to 
vote  for  Garden  ? — Never. 

21.317.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Were  King  and  Jeremey 
considered  to  be  Garden's  men  ? — No ;  not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

21.318.  Did  you  consider  them  doubtful  men,  and 
look  after  them  ? — I  thought  one  of  them  was  a 
rttther  easily  led  man,  and  that  he  might  have  been 
got  off  by  others  who  over-persuaded  him  ;  that  was 
King. 

21.319.  Did  you  keep  near  him  in  the  committee- 
room  ? — No  ;  I  was  not  with  him,  I  suppose,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  aJl  the  while,  for  I  did  not  go  into  the 
committee-room  with  them. 

21.320.  Did  you  take  them  to  the  poll  and  vote  ? — 
I  did. 

21.321.  Did  yon  go  back  with  him  to  the  house  ? — 
They  went  on  before  me,  I  think,  some  time. 

21.322.  You  did  not  see  them  after  they  got  in  ? — 
No ;  not  for  half  an  hour,  I  dare  say. 

21,328.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  ever  tell  Snowsell 
that  you  had  been  offered  money  ? — ^No, 

21.324.  Did  not  Snowsell  ask  you  if  you  had 
got  21.  ?— Yes. 

21.325.  He  did?— Yes. 

21.326.  What  answer  did  yon  make  to  that  ?— I 
told  him,  "No,  I  had  not." 


21.327.  Then  did  he  ask  you  if  you  had  got  SOt.  ?       c.  WeU. 
— Yes,  

21.328.  What  answer  did  you  make  to  that  ?— I    S-tOctlSS*. 
said  1  may  have  had  that. 

21.329.  Then  when  you  said  you  may  have  bad  it 
did  you  not  mean  that  you  had  had  it  ? — I  meant  that 
I  had  not  had  it ;  but  I  knew  he  was  put  on  to  me 
by  the  Blue  party. 

21.330.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  had 
had  it  if  you  never  had  it  ? — I  thought  1  might  as 
well  chaff  him.  He  offered  me  3/.  if  I  would  vote 
for  Garden,  and  I  said  I  would  not  take  it.  Ho  walked 
with  me  to  the  committee-room,  and  when  T  came  out 
he  said,  "  What  did  you  get ;  did  you  get  3/.  there  ?" 
I  said,  "  No."  He  said  "Did  you  get  50*.  ?"  and  I 
said,  "  I  might  have  had  that." 

21.331.  Having  stated  that,  do  you  mean  to  aay 
that  that  was  all  a  joke  ? — I  mean  to  say  it  was, 
because  we  had  been  drinking  together.  We  went 
and  had  a  gl^ss  before,  when  he  offered  me  the  money, 

21.332.  You  were  asked,  when  you  were  examined 
in  London,  "  How  came  you  to  tell  Snowsell  that  you 
had  got  21.  10«.  ?"  and_  your  answer  was,  "  Because 
Snowsell  ofltred  me  three  sovereigns  to  vote  for 
Garden,  and  I  would  not  do  it."  Is  that  the  explana- 
tion that  you  give  here  to-day  of  it  ? — I  told  him  I 
should  not  sacr^ce  my  principles  for  the  sake  of  3/. 

21.333.  But  you  do  not  seem  to  have  said  anything 
at  all  about  principles  when  you  were  examined 
before  the  Gommi(tee  of  the  House  of  Gommons  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  believe  I  mentioned  that. 

21.334.  Yes,  I  see  you  did.  You  said,  "He  first 
offered  me  50*.,  and  then  3/.  ;  and  I  said  I  would  not 
sacrifice  my  principles  for  it."  Is  that  the  explanation 
you  have  to  give  ;  that  when  you  told  Mr.  Snowsell 
that  you  might  have  got  50«.  it  was  intended  simply 
as  a  jest  ? — That  was  all. 

21.335.  It  is  veiy  unfortunate  to  make  such  jests  ? 
— He  and  I  were  rather  companions  at  the  time,  and 
he  had  got  a  good  situation,  and  I  had  too.  He  seemed 
rather  free  in  treating,  and  I  thought  I  would  make 
myself  as  free  as  him.  He  made  out  that  he  could  stand 
a  lot  for  me  to  vote  for  Garden,  and  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  chaff  him  a  bit,  and  pretend  that  I  had  some 
too. 

21.336.  It  was  a  sort  of  generous  rivalr}*  ? — ^Yes. 


Emma  Hancock  sworn  and  examined. 


E.  Hcateock. 


21.337.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  is  your  husband's 
name  ? — Henry  Hancock. 

21.338.  Was  some  money  paid  to  you  at  the  last 
election  ? — Mr.  Ward  gave  mrf  five  shillings. 

21.339.  What  for  ? — I  do  not  know  what  it  was 
for.  He  said  be  would  make  me  a  present  of  that.  He 
did  not  say  anything  about  what  it  was  for. 

21.340.  Was  it  for  your  husband's  vote  ?— I  do  not 
know  ;  he  did  not  say  it  was. 

21.341.  What  did  you  understand  it  was  for  ? — He 
did  not  tell  me  anything  that  it  was  for. 

21.342.  Was  it  to  induce  you  to  persuade  your 
husband  to  give  his  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — 
He  did  not  say  so. 

21.343.  Who  did  your  husband  vote  for? — For 
Monk  and  Price. 

21,844.  Mr.  Ward  gave  you  five  shillings  ? — ^Yes. 
21,345.  Did  you  receive  any  other  money  ? — No. 
21,846.  Did  you  not  get  5/.  ?— No>  I  did  not. 


21.347.  You  did  not  ?— No. 

21.348.  You  know  that  your  husband  did,  do  you 
not  ? — He  got  something,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
the  amount  was. 

21.349.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  got  5/.  from 
James  Williams,  do  you  ? — No. 

21.350.  Has  Mr.  Ward  given  you  any  five  shillings 
since  that  ? — No. 

21.351.  Was  atnrthing  paid  you  in  1857  ? — ^No. 

21.352.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  Mr.  Ward  ntk  you 
about  your  husband's  vote  when  he  gave  you  the  five 
shillings  ? — No.  He  asked  me  where  my  husband  was  ; 
and  I  forget  whether  I  told  him  where  he  was,  or 
whether  he  was  there,  or  whether  he  was  away  ;  I  do 
not  know.  He  said,  "  This  is  to  help  you  to  get  on  for 
the  week." 

21.353.  Did  he  say  he  had  come  to  inquire  about 
your  husband's  vote  ? — No.  He  snid  he  would  call 
again. 


Jaues  Drinkwateh  called  and  further  examined. 


J.  DrinkmaUr. 


21,854.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Yon  said  just  now  that 
your  son  had  received  five  sovereigns  ? — Five  sove- 
reigns this  last  election. 

21,355.  Five  sovereigns  at  the  election  in  1857  ; 
that  is  what  you  said  ? — The  election  before  the  last  ? 

21,326.  Yes  ?  —  No ;  8/. ;  three  sovereigns  the 
election  before  the  last,  I  said,  and  5/.  the  last  time. 

21,857.  You  have  been  endeavouring  to  concoct 
yoor  evidence  since  you  have  been  away ;  you  wid 


you  saw  GoUingburn? — ^Yes.    My  son  Thomas  had 
five  sovereigns  ;  but  I  have  two  sons. 

21.358.  I  was  speaking  about  ThomAs.  You  said 
your  son  Thomas  received  five  sovereigns  ? — Yes,  he 
did. 

21.359.  What  you  said  was  that  you  saw  GoUing- 
burn put  bis  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  pull  out  a 
farmer's  purse,  and  give  your  son  five  sovereigns,  in 
"  The  Fountain  "  yard  ?— He  did. 

3P 
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'J.  DrntkwaUr.       21,360.  Have  you  always  said  the  same  thing  ? — 

I  have  always  said  it.     I  cannot  say  any  more  than 

84  Oct  1859.     what  I  have  seen,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  say  any 
—^—^■^     more. 

21.361.  That  was  at  "  The  Fountain"  you  say  ?— 
At  "  The  Fountain  ;"  in  "  The  Fountain  "  yard  ;  the 
back  yard. 

21.362.  Did  you  see  the  five  sovereigns  ? — ^I  did. 

21.363.  You  saw  them  ? — ^I  saw  them  myself  in 
\             his  hand.     In  his  left  hand  it  was. 

21.364.  You  were  examined  before  the  committee 
.  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  this  question  was  put 

to  you,  "  Will  you  swear  that  you  saw  more  than  one 

sovereign?"  Your  answer  was, 

I 

Yes." 


'  I  will  swear  that 
saw  three  in  his  hand."  You  were  then  asked, 
"  That  you  will  swear  ?"  and  you  said. 
Then  you  were  asked,  "  If  there  were  more  there 
would  you  not  have  seen  them  ?"  and  your  answer 
was,  "  No." — I  answered  that  I  saw  three  sovereigns 
in  his  hand  ;  but  he  came  and  told  me  that  he  had 
five,  and  five  I  saw. 

21.365.  You  swore  just  now  that  you  saw  five 
sovereigns  in  his  hand  ? — I  saw  five  sovereigns  in  his 
hand ;  but  I  swore  to  three. 

21.366.  Just  attend.  The  question  which  was 
put  to  you  was,  "If  there  were  more  than  three 
sovereigns  would  you  not  have  seen  them  ?"  and 
your  answer  was  "  No."  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that 
you  saw  five  sovereigns  in  your  son's  hand  ?— I  can 
swear  that  J  saw  five  sovereigns  in  his  hand  when  he 
came  to  me  from  Henry  Collingburn. 

21.367.  And  you  swear  that  you  saw  Collingburn 
give  your  son  five  sovereigns  ? — He  gave  my  son 
five  sovereigns. 

21.368.  You  saw  him  give  him  those  five  sove- 
reigns ? — I  did. 

21.369.  Then  how  came  you  to  swear  that  you  saw 
three  ? — He  showed  me  three.  I  said,  "  Is  that  all 
"  you  have  got,  Tom  7"  and  he  said,  "  Here  is  some 
"  more,"  and  he  pulled  it  out.  "  Excuse  me,  father," 
(he  said,)  "  you  are  a  fool  not  to  go  and  get  more." 

21.370.  If  you  saw  your  son  had  got  five  sovereigns, 
how  came  you  to  ask  him  if  he  had  got  more  when 
he  showed  you  three  ? — He  gave  him  five. 

21.371.  How  came  you  to  ask  your  son  when  he 
showed  you  three  whether  he  had  got  any  more  ? — 
Because  I  did  not  know  whether  he  was  going  to  tell 
me  right  or  wrong. 

21.372.  But  you  saw  the  five  sovereigns  ? — ^Yes; 
but  he  is  a  chap  that  is  in  the  habit  of  having  a  drop 
of  drink,  and  cheating  his  wife.  I  knew  how  much 
he  had. 

21.373.  When  you  saw  five  sovereigns  _given  to 
htm,  why  did  you  ask  him  whether  he  had  got  any 
mare  when  he  showed  yea  three  ? — He  told  me  that 
Mr.  Becks  had  given  him  some. 

21.374.  You  say  you  saw  Collingburn  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket,  pull  out  a  farmer's  purse,  and  give  your 
son  five  sovereigns  in  "  The  Fountain  "  yard  ? — I  did 
see  him. 

21.375.  How  came  you  to  ask  your  eon,  when  he 
showed  you  three  sovereigns,  whether  he  had  got 
more  ? — I  wanted  to  know  whether  he  would  tell  me 
the  truth  or  not. 

21.376.  Is  that  your  answer  ? — ^Yes. 

21.377.  What  time  did  your  son  come  to  your 
house  ? — Do  yoa  mean  'the  night  before  the  elec- 
tion ? 

21.378.  Yes  ? — He  came  to  my  house  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock,  the  night  before  the  election. 

21.379.  What  time  did  he  come  back  to  your  house 
to  sleep  ? — He  did  not  come  there  to  sleep  at  night. 
He  came  about  a  quarter  past  six  in  the  morning. 

21.380.  Yon  had  not  seen  him  before  that  time  ? — 
No,  I  had  not,  but  I  sent  his  brother  to  know  where 
he  was.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  going  away  and 
getting  drunk,  and  I  wanted  to  know  where  he  was. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  but  there  are  two  James  Drink- 
waters. 

21,380.  {Mr.  TFet/ord.)    One  is  your  son  ?— Yes ; 


but  he  was  at  work.     I  have  sent  a  person  tttn 
him.     He  will  be  at  home  this  evening. 

21.382.  What  was  the  name  of  your  son  thatyoi 
sent  with  Thomas  ?  —  James  ;  that  is  wher»  the 
difference  is  in  the  Al. 

21.383.  Thomas  is  the  one  who  had  the  51.  ?--Ye»  • 
and  he  gave  his  evidence  in  London  as  to  the  3{.  thit 
he  received  here  at  Gloucester  to  pay  hirexpenaet 
back  to  Worcester  when  he  lost  his  time ;  that  ii 
where  the  difference  is. 

21.384.  Was  anything  said  by  Collingburn  to  yoor 

son  before  this  that  you  have   mentioned? To 

Thomas  Drinkwater  ? 

21.385.  Yes? — Collingburn  spoke  to  me  first. 

21.386.  Was  anything  said  to  Thomas  ?-_Y«. 
Collingburn  came  and  spoke  to  me  first,  aad  then 
Collingburn  asked  me  if  I  had  voted  ;  and  I  said,  "I 
had  ;"  and  he  asked  me  if  my  sons  had ;  and  I  sud, 
"  No,  not  that  I  know  of ;"  and  he  said,  "  Send  one 
of  them  out  to  me,"  and  I  sent  Thomas  Henry  to 
him, 

21.387.  Was  it  with  reference  to  the  five  sovereign 
that  you  heard  Collingburn  speak  to  your  son  ?— He 

.  offered  me  five  sovereigns  first,  and*  I  would  not  take 
it,  and  after  that  he  called  my  son,  and  my  son  west 
to  him  in  William  Preedy's. 

21.388.  Confine  yourself  to  "The  Fountain"?- 
Five  sovereigns  CoUingbum  gave  to  my  son  in  "  The 
Fountain  "  back  yard. 

21.389.  Before  he  gave  those  five  sovereigns  (o 
your  son,  had  he  said  anything  to  your  son  about  any 
other  money  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

21.390.  Not  to  your  son  Thomas  ?— No. 

21.391.  That  you  swear  ? — I  can  swear  that;  not 
in  my  hearing. 

21.392.  About  that  there  is  no  mistake  ? — ^Nonett 
all  that  I  am  aware  of. 

21.393.  Just  attend  to  this.  You  were  examimd 
before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
this  question  was  put  to  you,  "  When  you  came  back 
into  the  kitchen  of '  The  Fountain,'  did  you  hear  Col- 
lingburn say  anything  to  Thomas  ?"  and  your  anaver 
was,  "  He  said  he  would  give  him  a  sovereign  first, 
and  Tom  said,  '  Oh,  that  will  not  do  ;  I  have  got  (o 
pay  my  expenses  up  and  down.' "  Did  you  say  diat  ? 
— ^No  ;  I  never  mentioned  that. 

21.394.  He  said  he  would  give  a  sovereign,  and 
Thomas  said  that  would  not  do  ? — No  ;  I  did  not 
mention  that. 

21.395.  This  is  the  evidence  you  gave  before  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — ^No.  I  nerer 
mentioned  a  sovereign  in  my  life.  I  am  on  mj 
oath. 

21.396.  You  swear  that  you  did  not  say  that?— I 
did  not  say  anything  at  all  about  a  sovereign. 

21.397.  You  swore  just  now  it  was  in  the  "  Foan- 
tain  "  yard  ? — Yes. 

21.898.  Did  you  not  swear  before  the  committee 
of  the  House  that  it  was  in  the  kitchen  ? — I  sud  1 
was  in  the  kitchen,  and  I  went  out  of  the  kitchen, 
and  met  Collingburn  as  I  went  to  make  water. 

21.899.  You  said  here  to-day,  "  It  was  in  '  The 
Fountain '  yard.  I  saw  CoUingbum  put  his  hand  ia 
hia  pocket,  and  pull  out  a  farmer's  purse,  and  gire 
my  son  five  sovereigns." — ^In  "  The  Fountain  "  yard, 
and  then  he  came  into  the  kitchen  afterwards. 

21,400.  I  will  read  to  you  this  evidence  which  yon 
gave  in  London.  Q.  "  Yoa  say  ihaX  CoUingbbm 
offered  the  sovereign.  Thomas  said  that  woidd  not 
do,  because  he  must  pay  his  expenses  ? — A.  Yet." 
Q.  "  What  did  CoUingbum  say  upon  that  ? — A.  He 
caUed  him  to  the  back  of  the  settle."  Q.  *'  In  the 
kitchen  ? — A.  In  the  kitchen,  and  he  gave  turn  some 
more,  and  told  him  not  to  be  long."  Q.  "  He  garo 
him  something  ? — A.  Yes  ;  more  money  ;  and  then 
ho  came  and  showed  it  to  me."  Q.  "  Did  Thomas 
then  come  back  from  the  settle  into  the  kitchen  ?— 
A.  Yes."  Q.  "  Had  he  anything  in  his  hand  ?—A. 
Yes."  Q.  "  What  ? — A.  I  saw  three  aovereigns,  but 
he  had  more  ;  how  much  I  could  not  telL''  Is  that 
the  evidence  you  gave  before  the  conunittee  of  th« 
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Hqqm  of  Commons  ? — I  stated  thatColliDgburn  gave 
the  money  to  my  son,  and  then  ho  came  into  the 
kitchen  ;  he  gave  him  some  first,  and  then  gave  him 
some  afberwards. 

£1,401.  In  the  settle  in  the   kitchen?  —  In  the 
kitchen. 


21,402.  What  'made  yon  swear  just  now  that  he^ 
CoUingburn,  pulled  a  farmer's  purse  out  of  his  pocket 
in  the  "  Fountain  "  yard,  and  gave  him  five  sove- 
reigns ? — He  gave  him  five  sovereigns  in  the  yard, 
and  called  him  to  the  back  of  the  settle,  and  gave 
him  some  money  to  pay  for  some  beer. 


J.  DriiJiwaler, 
24  Oo.  IMf. 


Adjourned  to  To-morrow  10  o'clock. 


Twenty-first  Day.— 26th  October  1859. 


Thomas  Bbewkb  Monk  called  and  further  examiued. 


21.403.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  We  have  now  to  examine 
you  with  regard  to  the  election  of  1857.  Did  yon 
take  upon  yourself,  in  the  election  of  1857,  the 
management  and  control  of  the  messengers  ? — I  did. 

21.404.  In  the  Liberal  committee  room  ? — I  did. 

21.405.  How  many  messengers  were  appointed  by 
jou  ? — I  cannot  tell  now  ;  I  have  not  a  list  of  them ; 
I  had  a  list,  but  I  did  not  copy  it. 

21.406.  Have  you  endeavoured  to  furnish  yourself 
■with  information  as  to  the  number  that  were  ap- 
pointed ? — I  have  as  far  as  I  can,  but  I  cannot  give 
yOu  the  positive  number.  I  produced  the  list  before 
the  committee  in  London,  and  I  have  never  had  it 
from  that  hour  to  this. 

21.407.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Were  there  more  mes- 
sengers employed  than  appeared  in  the  auditor's 
account  ? — No  one ;  if  you  have  the  auditor's  account 
you  have  a  list  of  the  messengers  ;  that  I  positively 
swear. 

21.408.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  The  amount  stated  to  have 
been  expended  was  68/.  16«. ;  that  is  the  amount  in 
die  auditor's  account  ? — That  is  the  correct  amount. 

21.409.  And  the  money  for  clerks,  28/.  2s.  6d.  ?— 
That  is  right,  I  believe. 

21.410.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  there  were  no 
other  persons  appointed  as  messengers,  and  paid  by 
you  as  messengers,  than  were  put  into  that  list  ? — 
Not  one. 

21.411.  Were  the  persons  who  were  so  employed 
voters  ? — ^A  portion  of  them  were  voters  and  a  portion 
non-voters. 

21.412.  Could  you  tell  me  who  were  voters  and 
who  were  not  voters,  if  I  called  the  names  over  to 
you  ? — Yes,  1  think  I  could. 

21.413.  John  Baldwin,  was  he  a  voter?— He  was 
a  voter. 

21.414.  C.  Evans  ? — ^He  was  a  voter. 

21.415.  H.  Wingate  ? — He  was  a  voter- 

21.416.  C.  Wilkes  ?— He  was  a  voter. 

21.417.  J.  Evans  ? — He  was  a  voter. 

21.418.  .1.  Hastings? — He  was  a  non-voter. 

21.419.  J.  Davis  ? — That  is  rather  a  common 
name. 

21.420.  J.  Davis,  ton  days  ? — I  would  not  be  posi- 
tive as  to  him,  whether  he  was  a  voter  or  not. 

21.421.  H.  Dix  ?— He  was  a  voter. 

21.422.  A.  Halton  ?— That  was  no  voter. 

21.423.  C.  Brown  ? — He  was  a  voter. 

21.424.  .7.  Wingate  ? — Yes,  that  was  a  voter. 

21.425.  J.  Ford  ? — Yes,  that  was  a  voter. 

21.426.  J.  Wingate  ? — He  was  not  a  voter  at 
that  time. 

21.427.  J.  Pinnell  ?— That  was  not  a  voter. 

21.428.  J.  Allaway  ? — That  was  a  voter. 

21.429.  C.  Haines  ? — I  do  not  recollect  whether  he 
was  a  voter  or  not. 

21.430.  J.  Webb  ? — Yes,  he  was  a  voter  then. 

21.481.  F.  Wilkins  ?— Yes,  he  was  a  voter. 

21.482.  James  Hawkins  ? — ^No,  he  was  not  a  voter. 

21.433.  H.  Ford  ?— He  was  not  a  voter. 

21.434.  E.  Smart  ?— He  was  a  voter. 

21 .485.  L.  Pearce  ? — He  was  not  a  vot^r. 

21.486.  G.  Caldicott  ?— He  was  not  a  voter. 


21,437. 
name. 
21,438. 
31,439, 
21,440, 
21,441. 


G.  Bishop. — I  have  no  knowledge  of  that 
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D.  Spencer  ? — Yes,  he  was  a  voter. 
Joseph  Evans  ? — Yes,  that  was  a  voter. 
J.  Dyer  ? — No,  that  was  not  a  voter. 
J.  Hyett  ? — ^Yes,  he  was  a  voter. 
21,442..  G.  Millard  ?— That  was  not  a  v<jjer. 

21.443.  J.  .Tones  ? — lie  was  a  voter. 

21.444.  J.  Smith  ? — ^l  do  not    think    that  was  a 
voter ;  that  was  not  a  voter. 

21.445.  J.  Bretherton  ? — Yes,  he  was  a  voter. 

21.446.  C.  Crutchley  ? — Yw,  he  was  a  voter. 

21.447.  W.  Davis  ? — Yes,  he  was  a  voter. 

21.448.  J.  Woodward  ? — Yes,  he  was  a  voter. 

21.449.  H.  Hancock  ? — ^Yes,  he  was  voter. 

21.450.  J.  Baddams  ? — Yes,  he  was  a  voter. 

21.451.  W.  Watts  ?— Watts  was  not  a  voter. 

21.452.  E.  W.  Cox  ?— No,    nor  Cox  was    not  a 
voter. 

21.453.  W.  Prosser  ? — Yes,  Prosser  was  a  voter. 

21.454.  F.  Lapington  ? — Yes,  he  was  a  voter. 
J.  Meek  ? — No,  he  was  not  a  voter. 
W.  Brown  ? — I  have   no    recollection    of 


21,455 
21,456. 
that  name. 
21,457. 
21,458. 
21,459, 


J.  Ireland  ? — Nor  Ireland  was  not. 

And  W.  Young  ? — Yes,  he  was  a  voter. 

Were  those  persons  who  were  employed  as 
messengers,  if  not  voters,  the  relatives  of  voters  ? — 
In  some  cases  they  may  have  been,  in  one  or  two 
cases,  but  in  others  they  were  not. 

21.460.  Will  you  undertake  to  swear  that,  besides 
that  list,  there  were  no  messengers  employed  at  that 
election  ? — I  do. 

21.461.  Do  you  remember  making  an  application 
for  money  on  the  polling  day  to  any  parties  ? — Yes,  I 
do  recollect  doing  so  ;  there  were  men  who  we  hfid 
been  in  correspondence  with  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  to  come  to  poll,  and  when  the  morning  came, 
our  agent,  Mr.  Ellis,  had  left  the  room  somewhat  mys- 
teriously, and  left  us  without  funds  to  pay  these  per- 
sons their  expenses  or  anything  else  ;  and  knowing 
Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Jones  very  well,  I  applied  to 
them  for  money  for  the  purpose  of  paying  those 
voters. 

21.462.  How  many  voters  had  you  been  in  corre- 
spondence with  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ? — ^I 
cannot  tell  the  number,  but  I  know  there  were  several ; 
some  of  them  were  in  Stafibrdshire  and  some  in  Bath  ; 
T  cannot  possibly  charge  my  memory  with  all  of  them, 
but  I  know  ever  so  many  came  from  distances. 

21.463.  You  have  mentioned  Staffordshire  and 
Bath  ;  do  you  remember  any  other  places  at  a  dis- 
tance from  which  voters  have  come  ? — No,  I  cannot 
charge  my  memory  with  aaj  others  at  this  time. 

21.464.  How  much  money  did  you  obtain  from 
Mr.  Hughes  ?— £10. 

21.465.  And  how  much  money  did  you  obtain  from 
Mr.  Jones  ? — I  had  10/.  from  him. 

21.466.  What  time  in  the  day  was  it  that  you  got  that 
money  from  them,  do  you  know  ? — From  Mr.  Hughes, 
I  should  think  I  got  the  money  about  twelve  o'clock, 
or  between  twelve  and  one. 

21.467.  And  when  did  you  get  it  from  Mr,  Jonee  ? 

3P  2 
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— I  shonld  think  it  was  nearly  two  o'clock  when  I 
had  the  money  from  Mr.  Jones. 

21.468.  Did  you  keep  a  list  of  the  payments  that 
you  made  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

21.469.  Ton  made  an  application  to  some  one  else, 
did  you  not  J — ^I  may  have  spoken  in  general  terms 
to  parties  who  were  present,  and  said  I  was  in  want  of 
money  for  different  purposes  ;  that  I  could  not  go  on 
for  want  or  money  ;  but  I  made  no  secret  applioation 
or  private  communication  to  any  gentleman,  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

21.470.  What  did  you  say  ? — ^I  said  I  wanted 
cash  to  go  on  with  ;  that  I  could  not  go  on  without 

.  having  money  to  pay  persons  who  had  come  from  a 
distance,  what  I  considered  then  to  be  their  legitimate 
expenses. 

21.471.  You  received  some  money  from  Mr.  Potter, 
did  you  not  ? — I  did. 

21.472.  How  much  money  did  you  receive  from 
him  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  never  counted  it.  He  came 
and  gave  me  a  sura  of  money  about  half-past  two 
o'clock.  I  see  that  in  his  evidence  ho  says  it  was 
94/.  I  have  no  wish  to  contradict  him  ;  I  .was  not 
aware  till  now  that  it  was  nearly  as  much  as  he  says 
it  was. 

21.473.  Was  it  in  gold  ?— Yes. 

21.474.  It  was  all  in  gold  ? — Yes,  all  in  gold,  I 
believe  ;  I  am  sure  it  was. 

21.475.  What  had  you  said  to  Mr.  Potter  which 
induced  him  to  give  you  that  94/.  in  gold  ? — I  do  not 
remember  making  any  personal  application  to  hi  n.  I 
do  not  recollect  a  word  that  passed  between  us. 

21.476.  Had  he  been  in  the  committee  room  the 
best  portion  of  the  day  ? — ^Yes,  I  saw  him  moving 
about  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  same  as  other  gen- 
tlemen. 

21.477.  And  he  could  have  heard  as  well  as  the 
others  what  you  said  with  regard  to  the  requirements 
of  money  for  the  purpose  of  paying  travelling  ex- 
penses ? — ^Exactly  so. 

21.478.  To  whom  did  you  give  the  money  which 
you  received  from  the  three  parties  you  have  named, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Potter,  amounting 
together  to  114/.  ? — I  Imve  no  memorandum  to  goby, 
and  nothing  to  refer  to  (o  refresh  my  memory,  but  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  I  have  endeavoured  within  the 
last  few  days  to  make  out  what  I  could,  but  I  do  not 
swear  positively  to  the  people  nor  to  the  different 
amounts. 

21.479.  Have  yon  gone  through  the  register  of 
1857  ?— I  have. 

21.480.  And  have  you  endeavoured  to  refresh  your 
memory  as  to  the  persons  to  whom  you  gave  money 
upon  tliat  occasion  ? — I  have  been  doing  nothing  else 
for  the  last  two  or  three  days  ;  in  fact,  I  have  been 
compiling  the  register,  as  I  was  requested. 

21.481.  By  whom  were  you  requested  to  do  that  ? 
— ^Mr.  Wilton  requested  me  to  make  an  analysis  of 
the  register,  and  I  have  been  doing  it. 

21.482.  Now,  just  give  the  names  of  the  persons 
to  whom  you  recollect  to  have  given  any  of  the  money 
you  received  from  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Jones,  and 
Mr.  Potter  ? — Out  of  Mr.  Hughes  s  money  I  believe 
I  gave  William  Probert,  junior,  about  9/.  or  10/.; 
he  says  it  was  9/.,  and  I  think  it  was. 

21.483.  What  did  you  give  that  money  to  him  for  ? 
— He  came  to  me  and  sai<T  he  wanted  some  money  for 
election  purposes. 

21.484.  Did  he  say  for  what  particular  purpose  he 
wanted  it  ? — No  ;  I  had  the  greatest  faith  in  William 
Probert,  and  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  give  him 
anything  he  required. 

21.485.  He  did  not  come  to  you  and  say  he  wanted 
money  to  pay  travelling  expenses  ?— No,  he  did  not 
say  that ;  I  will  admit  that  if  he  had  said  he  wanted 
it  for  any  other  expenses,  I  should  not  have  hesitated 
to  give  him  the  money. 

21.486.  Did  you  not  suppose  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  votes  ? — It  was  a  small  sum  to  buy  votes 
with,  for  one  thing  ;  and  I  did  not  think  there  were 


any  votes  that  he  could  buy,  at  that  time  6f  the  dl^, 
for  another. 

21.487.  Did  you  not  give  him  the  money  to  boy 
votes  with  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  he  did  what  he 
could  to  buy  votes,  and  I  thought  he  would  do  so  ;  I 
gave  him  the  money  to  do  what  he  liked  with. 

21.488.  Now  the  next  ? — I  think  I  gave  George 
Allen  about  8/. 

21.489.  Who  is  George  Allen  ?— A  builder,  in 
Gloucester. 

21.490.  Where  does  he  live  ? — In  Hampden  Ter- 
race, I  think. 

21.491.  Was  that  to  buy  votes  ?^It  was  for  him 
to  do  anything  he  could  with,  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  the  election. 

21.492.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  wanted  it  for  ? 

No  ;  I  did  not  ask  him.  I  said,  "  Here,  Allen,  is 
"  some  money  ;  it  is  late  ;  go  and  do  what  you  can 
«  with  it." 

21.493.  What  made  you  give  it  to  him  ? — ^Because 
he  was  always  a  man  who  had  worked  with  us,  and 
assisted  us  in  election  times. 

21.494.  You  thought  that  the  8/.  in  his  hands  would 
be  well  employed  in  some  way  to  win  the  election  ? — 
Yes,  I  did. 

21.495.  Who  was  the  next  person  to  whom  yoo 
gave  money  ? — I  gave  Thomas  Evans  about  12/.,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect. 

21.496.  Is  that  Thomas  Evans  a  shoemaker  ? — ^Yes. 
I  gave  him  12/. ;  I  believe  that  was  the  sum  ;  I  would 
not  swear  to  a  pound  more  or  less. 

21.497.  You  gave  him  that  with  the  same  object  ? 
—Yes. 

21.498.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  offer  it  to  him,  or 
did  he  apply  to  you  for  it  ? — I  almost  forget  in  this 
case  whether  I  offered  it,  or  whether  he  applied  to  me 
for  it ;  but  I  rather  think  he  applied  to  itie. 

21.499.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Go  on?— To  William 
Wingate  I  gave,  I  think,  21. 

21.500.  Is  he  a  voter  ? — Yes,  he  is  a  voter ;  all 
these  parties  had  voted  at  the  time  when  I  gave  them 
the  money. 

21.501.  What  did  you  give  Wijliam  Wingate  that 
2/.  for  ? — I  do  not  recollect :  he  came  to  me  and  said 
lie  wanted  2/.,  and  I  gave  it  to  him.  I  did  not  stop 
lo  inquire  what  he  wanted  it  for. 

21.502.  He  is  a  voter  ?— Yes  j  but  I  knew  he  had 
voted  previously.  • 

21.503.  Did  he  come  to  you  at  the  committee  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  he  called  me  out  of  the  committee. 

21.504.  Did  you  not  give  it  to  him  for  his  vote  ? — 
No,  certainly  not.  I  think  he  went  and  gave  it  to 
another  party  for  his  vote.  I  do  not  believe  that 
William  Wingate  ever  had  a  penny  for  his  vote  in  his 
life,  directly  or  indirectly. 

21.505.  And  you  did  not  give  him  that  money  for 
his  vote  ? — ^Decidedly  not. 

21.506.  What  is  William  Wingate  ?— A  carpenter. 

21.507.  Where  does  he  live  ? — In  Hampden  Place. 
William  Henry  Wingate,  I  think,  is  his  name. 

21.508.  Now  the  next  ? — I  gave  to  a  person  named 
Heniy  Merritt  2/.,  I  think  ;  he  lives  at  Norton  now  : 
he  lived  at  that  time  in  Columbia  Street. 

21.509.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  he  keep  a  public-house 
there  ? — I  think  he  did  at  that  time. 

21.510.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  did  you  give  him 
that  money  for  ? — He  came  to  me  the  some  as  the 
rest,  and  said  he  wanted  21.,  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 

21.511.  Who  did  he  say  he  wanted  it  for  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  any  conversation  passed  as  to  any  par- 
ties; these  were  men  that  I  should  not  think  of  putting 
questions  to. 

21.512.  You  knew  he  had  voted  ?— No  ;  that  man 
had  not  a  vote. 

21.513.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  understood  he  wanted 
the  money  for  some  one  else  ? — ^Yes,  I  thought  that 
was  what  he  wanted  it  for. 

21.514.  He  did  not  tell  you  what  he  wanted  it  for  ? 
—No  ;  he  asked  me  for  2/.,  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 

21.515.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Yon  knew  pretty  well 
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what  his  object  wos,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  I  had  no 
doubt  about  it. 

21,616.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  not  Wingate,  when 
he  came  to  you,  say  that  he  wanted  30«.  for  Michael 
Jennings  ? — He  may  have  said  so  ;  if  he  did,  I  have 
forgotten  it,  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of 
any  such  convcr.sation  occurring  ;  in  fact,  I  forgot 
that  I  had  ever  given  him  any  money  at  all  till  he 
stated  what  he  did  in  this  court. 

21.517.  You  do  not  remember  his  telling  you  that 
he  wanted  the  money  to  settle  a  bill  ? — No  ;  I  do  not 
recollect  anything  of  the  sort. 

21.518.  That  is  what  he  has  told  us  ?— It  is  very 
likely  to  be  correct ;  I  do  not  say  it  is  not. 

21.519.  Who  else  ? — I  gave  Mr.  Thomas  Billingham 
about  12/.  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

21.520.  Where  does  he  live  ? — He  is  dead  now ;  he 
used  to  live  in  Eastgate  Street. 

21.521.  You  gave  him  that  money  also  for  the 
purchase  of  votes,  I  suppose  ? — ^No  ;  he  was  a  very 
respectable  man,  and  a  man  of  substance,  and  he 
wanted  some  money.  There  was  no  arrangement  be- 
tween him  and  me  as  to  what  it  was  for. 

21.522.  Who  was  the  next  person  to  whom  you 
gave  money  ? — I  paid  Edwin  Dalby,  I  thmk,  21.  1 
recollect  paying  him  that  for  coming  out  of  Stafford- 
shire ;  that  was  for  his  travelling  expenses.  I  think 
21.  was  the  amount.  Mr.  Wait  came  from  Bath,  and 
I  gave  him  1/.  or  30s.,  I  think.  I  considered  that 
very  moderate  at  the  time. 

21.523.  Who  was  the  next  ?— That  is  all  I  can 
recollect. 

21.524.  You  do  not  account  for  half  the  money? — 
No,  I  did  not  spend  half  the  money;  I  had  not  the 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

21.525.  What  did  you  do  with  the  balance  ? — I 
had  a  considerable  sum  left — I  do  not  know  how 
much — which  I  thought  of  handing  back  to  Mr.  Potter 
the  day  after  the  election. 

21.526.  Did  you  hand  it  back  to  him  ? — No,  I  did 
not.  I  found  that  a  petition  was  determined  on,  and 
I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  conciliate  my 
own  honest  voters,  who  had  voted  for  nothing,  and  I 
consequently  gave  them  gratuities  ;  and  1  paid  a  few 
men  who  had  assisted  me  during  the  election  week.  I 
can  give  you  some  of  the  names  of  people  who  I  paid 
for  services  in  assisting  me  in  canvassing  and  different 
things ;  and  I  paid  some  little  scores  that  occurred  on 
the  day  of  polling,  without  orders  from  any  one.  I 
had  no  doubt  about  unseating  Sir  Robert  Garden, 
and  I  thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do  would  be  to 
conciliate  tlie  voters. 

21.527.  You  spent  the  balance  in  paying  some 
scores  that  were  incurred  on  the  day  of  the  polling,  and 
in  giving  gratuities  to  conciliate  voters? — ^Yes,  I 
gave  some  little  gratuities  to  men  who  had  gone  and 
voted  without  being  promised  a  shilling.  As  I  had  a 
little  money  left,  I  thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do 
with  it  (expecting  another  election)  was  to  give  them 
a  gratuity  for  their  services,  such  as  10».  or  1/.  I  paid 
a  little  bill  or  two.  In  fact,  we  had  a  supper  among 
the  canvassers,  which  I  consider  cost  about  21.  That 
was  among  all  the  canvassers.  It  was  a  supper  that 
we  had  on  the  Monday  following  the  election,  when 
we  were  arranging  about  evidence  for  the  petition. 
I  paid  a  little  bill  to  Mrs.  Moss  at  the  Crown  ;  that 
was  incurred  on  the  polling  day. 

21.528.  Can  you  name  any  other  persons  to  whom 
you  gave  money? — ^No  ;  I  can  give  you  the  names  of 
persons  that  I  paid  for  assisting  me,  and  who  I  con- 
sidered had  worked  for  me  during  the  week,  helping 
me  in  my  individual  capacity. 

21.529.  Were  they  voters  ? — Some  of  them  were, 
and  some  were  not,  but  these  men  you  understand 
worked  without  any  authority  from  me,  and  without 
«ny  expectation  of  a  penny  piece.  After  the  election 
was  over  I  had  this  sum  of  money  over,  and  I  con- 
sidered it  my  duty  to  pay  them,  as  they  were  all 
working  men,  some  little  remuneration  for  their 
aerrices. 

21.530.  They  were  working  under  your  inspection. 


were  they  not  ? — ^No,  they  did  as  they  liked  entirely     T.  B.Mouk. 

among  their  own  immediate  neighbours,  without  any  

orders  or  authori^  from  me,  or  any  stipulation  as  t^    ^^  *^  •**'• 
payment.  ' 

21.531.  And  did  yon  rely  entirely  on  their  state- 
ments to'  you  that  they  had  rendered  you  services  ? 
— ^No,  I  knew  that  they  had,  and  I  said  to  them, 
"  You  nave  come  up  to  vote  without  having  been 
"  promised  a  shilling,  and  I  will  make  you  a  present 
"  of  a  sovereign  if  you  will  accept  it."  There  is 
another  nam'c  I  think  I  omitted  to  mention  ;  that  was 
a  payment  after  the  poll  ing.  I  paid  to  James  Pembrell 
Jeffs  3/.,  which  he  laid  he  had  expended  on  a  man 
named  French  ;  and  I  paid  a  person  named  James 
Orpin  an  old  municipal  account.  I  paid  Mrs.  Moss, 
of  the  Crown  public-house,  for  treating,  \l.  10». 

21.532.  Was  that  for  treating  voters  ?— Yes,  she 
had  voters  there  all  night.  She  did  so  without  any 
orders  or  authority  from  anybody.  That  was  about 
30«.;  it  may  have  been  a  shilling  or  two  more  or 
less ;  it  did  not  exceed  21.  I  paid  Mr.  William  Jeynes, 
for  his  trouble  and  expenses  daring  the  election  in 
1857,  21. 

21.533.  What  was  that  for  ? — It  was  for  assistance 
daring  the  election ;  he  had  no  expectation  of  Hba 
money.  I  made  him  a  present  of  it  filter  the  election 
was  over. 

21.534.  Was  he  a  voter  ?— Yes.  I  paid  Mr.  William 
Prosser  3/.  for  expenses  he  had  paid  out  of  his 
pocket. 

21.535.  Who  is  he  ? — He  is  dead  now;  he  used  to 
live  in  Barton  Street. 

21.536.  Was  he  a  voter  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

21.537.  Who  was  the  next? — There  is  another 
man  in  my  list,  a  man  named  James  Williams,  who 
had  5/.  of  me  on  the  day  before  the  polling. 

21,638.  Is  that  the  James  Williams  who  is  Mr. 
Price's  foreman  ? — Yes,  he  works  for  Mr.  Price  ;  he 
has  been  examined  here,  and  said  he  had  received  no 
money  from.me,  that  be  knew  of.  I  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  when  I  saw  him,  and  told  him  I 
recollected  the  fact  of  his  having  it,  and  he  at  once 
said,  "  If  I  did,  what  had  I  better  do  ?"  I  said, 
"  You  had  better  go  to  the  Commissioners,  and  set 
"  yourself  right ;"  and  I  believe  he  is  prepared  to  do 
so.  I  do  not  believe  the  man  had  any  intention  of 
telling  a  lie  ;  I  do  not  think  he  would  do  so  ;  and  be- 
sides that,  it  would  not  be  worth  his  while  to  do 
it. 

21.539.  Now  the  next? — I  also  gave  Williams  a 
sovereign  for  his  services  after  the  election  was  over. 

21.540.  But  you  gave  that  money  to  Williams  be- 
fore the  day  of  the  election  ? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

21.541.  On  the  nomination  day? — No,  after  two 
o'clock  on  the  polling  day.  I  had  not  a  shilling  of 
money  to  give  away  till  I  had  it  of  Mr.  Jones. 

21.542.  You  gave  it  to  him  on  the  day  before  the 
election  ? — I  meant  before  the  polling  day  was  over. 
My  list  is  with  reference  to  before  and  after  the 
polling. 

21.543.  {Mr.  fFelford.)  These  which  you  have 
been  giving  us  are  sums  which  you  paid  the  day  after 
the  election  ? — Yes,  and  a  week,  and  weeks  after,  in 
some  cases.  These  men,  Dalby,  William  Wingate, 
Allen,  Williams,  Evans,  Merrett,  and  Billingham, 
were  on  the  day  of  the  polling,  between  the  hours  of 
one  and  four  ;  the  other  men  were  all  after. 

21.544.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Yon  said  you  paid  James 
Billingham  the  day  before,  but  you  mean  now  to  say 
that  that  was  a  mistake,  and  that  you  mean  it  was 
paid  on  the  polling  day  ? — I  think  you  misunderstood 
me.  I  could  not  possibly  have  said  I  paid  him  the 
day  before,  because  I  had  not  a  shilling  then.  I 
meant  the  day  before  what  I  was  reading  to  you,  which 
was  the  list  of  the  men  I  paid  the  day  after. 

21.545.  Go  on? — I  gave  Frederick  Simpson,  I 
think  it  was  21. ;  I  believe  it  was  21.,  for  his  servic«B 
and  costs  out  of  pocket. 

21.546.  Is  he  a  voter  also  ? — Yes.  I  gave  Robert 
Crook  1/.  for  money  that  he  had  spent,  and  was  out 
of  pocket. 
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21.547.  Was  he  a  voter  ? — ^Yes. 

21.548.  That  was  for  money  which  ho  said  he  had 
spent  ? — ^Yes,  and  for  his  services  ;  he  said  ho  was 
that  out  of  pocket. 

21.549.  Who  is  Frederick  Simpson ;  where  does 
he  live  ? — They  both  live  in  Barton  Street ;  both 
Crook  and  Simpson.  I  paid  a  little  bill  at  the  Berke- 
ley Arms  ;  Benjamin  Bennett's,  about  1  /. ;  that  was 
about  the  amount  within  5f.  either  way  ;  I  think 
he  was  the  landlord  of  the  house  at  that  time, 
and  he  said  that  during  the  polling  day  a  few  friends 
had  gone  in  there,  and  that  this  bill  was  incurred  ; 
he  did  it  on  his  own  responsibilitjt;  I  had  no  need  to 
have  paid  it. 

21,560.  How  much  was  it? — ^About  1/. ;  I  do  not 
think  it  was  as  much  ;  I  think  it  was  a  few  shillings 
under. 

21.551.  Now  the  next  ? — ^In  the  week  subsequent 
to  the  election  I  gave  a  supper  to  the  canvassers  for 
their  services,  that  cost  about  21.  ;  the  rest  of  the 
money  I  had  left  I  gave  away  in  gratuities  to  voters 
who  had  gone  and  polled,  but  whose  names  I  cannot 
supply. 

21.552.  {Mr.  Welford.)  How  muck  does  the  money 
you  have  given  us  amount  to  ? — At  a  rough  guess,  I 
should  say  it  would  leave  about  26/.  to  give  away  to 
parties  in  gratuities. 

21.553.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  More  than  that,  I  think  ? 
— I  do  not  know  how  much  it  would  be  ;  there  is  a 
small  account  at  my  own  house,  21.  lOs. 

21.554.  I  make  it  that  you  have  rather  better  than 
40/.  to  account  for ;  about  44/.  ;  you  say  you  paid  that 
away  in  small  gratuities  ? — ^Yes. 

21.555.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Gratuities  that  you  have 
not  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

21.556.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  was  the  amount  of 
the  gratuities  ? — ^Thi^y  never  exceeded  a  sovereign  to 
anybody. 

21.557.  Were  the  parties  to  whom  those  gratuities 
were  given  voters  ? — Yes,  I  gave  them  to  voters.  I 
considered  that  men  who  had  gone  and  polled  without 
the  expectation  of  a  shilling  deserved  it  if  I  had  any 
money  ;  I  should  not  have  hesitated  in  giving  them 
that  money  before  they  polled  if  I  had  had  it  to  give, 
but  I  had  no  money  ;  the  other  parties  had  purchased 
all  the  purchaseal>le  commodity. 

21.558.  The  sums  of  money  that  you  gave  away  in 
these  small  gratuities  to  voters  were  paid,  I  suppose, 
in  consideration  of  their  having  given  their  votes  ? — 
In  consideration  of  their  having  given  their  votes  ; 
they  were  not  given  to  influence  them  at  all,  because 
the  parties  had  voted  already  without  expecting  to 
receive  a  shilling. 

21.559.  You  gave  the  money  to  them  as  a  reward  for 
having  given  their  votes  ? — Yes. 

21,5^.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Had  most  of  these  men 
to  whom  you  gave  these  gratuities  voted  after  it  was 
known  that  money  was  forthcoming  ? — ^No  ;  there 
were  very  few  of  those  men  unpolled  at  the  time  I 
received  the  money. 

21.561.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  givfe  any  money 
at  that  election  to  Edwin  Butler  ? — No,  none  what- 
ever. 

21.562.  Do  you  know  of  Edwin  Butler  having 
received  any  money  ? — No, 

21.563.  You  know  the  man  I  mean  ? — Very  well ; 
I  have  known  the  man  for  many  years. 

91.564.  Did  you  give  any  money  to  Enoch  Cox  ? — 
No,  not  a  shilling  in  my  life. 

21.565.  Do  you  know  of  his  having  received  any 
money  from  any  one  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  he  never  had 
any  of  me,  and  n^ ver  asked  me  for  any. 

21.566.  Do  you  know  of  any  person  who  did  ask 
you  for  money  to  give  to  Enoch  Cox  ? — No,  I  never 
knew  anything  of  any  money  being  given  to  Enoch 
Cox  in  my  life. 

21.567.  Did  you  give  any  money  to  James  B.  Gard- 
ner ? — No  ;  I  should  like  to  see  die  man  who  dare 
offer  him  any. 

21.568.  Do  you  know  a  pei'son  named  Benjamin 
Harrison  ? — I  did  know  there  was  such  a  man  ;  I  do 


not  know  that  T  ever  exchanged  a  word  widi  him  in 
my  life  ;  he  was  a  baker  in  the  Westgate  Street. 

21.569.  Did  you  give  him  anything  ? — ^Not  a  penny 
in  my  life,  or  offered  him  anything. 

21.570.  Do  you  know  of  his  having  received  any 
money  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  I  do  not  believe  he  did  in 
1857. 

21.571.  I  asked  you  about  Michael  Jennings  ;  you 
say  you  do  not  recollect  being  asked  for  money  for 
Jennings  ? — ^No. 

21.572.  You  yourself  gave  no  money  to  him  ? — ^No, 
nor  never  saw  him  personally. 

21.573.  Did  you  give  any  money  to  Charles 
Jeremey? — ^No,  I  do  not  believe  Charles  Jeremey 
wanted  any,  for  Mr.  Reuben  Cook  told  me  that 
Jeremey  and  King  and  Webb  had  all  three  promised 
him  to  vote  for  the  two  Liberal  candidates,  and  tlukt 
they  would  do  so. 

21.574.  Mr.  Beuben  Cook  is  dead,  is  he  not? 

Yes. 

21.575.  Did  Mr,  Keuben  Cook  say  that  to  you  wh«i 
any  other  person  was  present  ? — He  did  not  say  it  to 
me,  he  said  it  to  other  persons  when  I  was  {U-eseat. 

21.576.  Who  were  they  ? — I  forget ;  it  was  the  can- 
vassing party  ;  I  cannot  say  who  was  present, 

21.577.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  any  person 

who  was  present  when  Mr,  Cook  said  that  to  you  ? 

No,  I  cannot;  I  know  one  person,  young  Mr.  Charles 
Berkeley  was  one  of  them,  though  he  may  not  recollect 
the  circumstance. 

21.578.  Try  and  recollect,  after  you  leave  this 
court  the  names  of  any  persons  who  were  present  at 
that  time  ? — I  will  do  so  ;  but  it  is  a  long  time  ago,  and 
we  have  had  many  stirring  events  passing  since  then. 

21.579.  You  did  not  offer  any  money  to  Charles 
Jeremey  ? — No. 

21.580.  Do  you  know  any  person  who  did  ? — No,  I 
do  not, 

21.581.  To  William  Jeynes  you  gave  2/,?—  I 
made  him  a  present  of  21.  after  the  election  for  money 
spent  out  of  his  pocket ;  he  is  in  a  position  above 
asking  for  any  money  for  his  vote, 

21.582.  What  did  you  give  him  the  money  for  ? — 
He  said  he  was  cash  out  of  pocket,  that  he  had  spent 
on  neighbours  and  friends. 

21.583.  That  was  given  as  a  present  ? ^Yes,  I 

considered  that  the  man  was  fairly  entitled  to  it ; 
I  thought  that  he  had  spent  the  money  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  reimbursed. 

21.584.  Who  is  Mr.  Jeynes  ? — ^A  cabinet  maker. 

21.585.  Did  you  give  any  money  to  James  Jones  ? 
— No,  not  a  shilling  ;  I  think  he  was  one  of  my  meb- 
sengers  that  you  read  the  name  of  just  now. 

21.586.  Did  you  give  him  what  is  stated  in  the  list  ? 
— Yes,  not  a  shilling  more. 

21.587.  Did  you  give  any  money  to  Samuel  King  ? 
— No,  none  whatever. 

21.588.  Do  you  remember  seeing  Samuel  King  in 
the  committee  room  ? — I  did  not  know  the  man  at  the 
time  ;  I  had  never  spoken  to  him  or  seen  him  before  in 
my  life,  that  I  know  of,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  saw 
him  then. 

21.589.  Do  you  know  Jeremey  by  sight  ? No. 

21.590.  Or  Webb  ?— Yes,  I  remember  seeing  him 
in  the  committee  room. 

21.591.  What  time  did  you  see  him  there  ? I  can- 
not exactly  say,  I  should  think  it  was  between  one- 
and  two,  it  may  bp ;  I  saw  them  running  about  up  and 
down  stairs  or  something  of  the  sort ;  I  did  not  take 
any  particular  notice  of  them. 

21.592.  Was  there  any  reason  at  all  why  persons 
who  were  in  the  committee  room  between  one  and  two 
o'clock  on  that  day,  should  have  been  unable  to  go  to 
the  poll  if  they  wished  to  go  ? — Yes,  these  men  it 
appears  (I  only  know  it  from  hearsay,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  true)  were  seized  hold  of  by  a  lot  of  roughs. 
I  do  not  like  to  say  a  word  against  the  dead,  but  a 
person  named  Guest  employed  a  lot  of  roughs  at  the 
election,  I  think  Mr,  Niblett  will  tell  yon  that  the 
men  would  have  gone  and  polled  without  combg  to 
the  committee  room  at  all. 
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21.593.  Was  it  Mr.  NIblett  who  told  you  what  you 
arc  now  telling  us  ? — Yes  ;  he  said  that  the  men  would 
have  polled  without  coming  to  the  committee  room  at 
all,  had  it  not  been  for  the  way  they  were  used. 

21.594.  Do  yon  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Henry  Rees  ? — Yes,  I  know  him. 

21.595.  Did  yon  give  him  any  money  ? — ^No,  I 
never  saw  him  the  whole  election,  and  I  did  not  know 
he  had  polled  till  after  the  election. 

21.596.  Do  you  know  any  person  who  did  give  him 
any  money  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  believe  he  had  a  shilling ; 
I  would  not  swear  that  he  had  not,  but  I  do  not 
believe  he  had. 

21.597.  Did  you  give  any  money  to  James  Saiabank  ? 
—No. 

21.598.  Do  you  know  whether  he  received  any 
money  at  all  from  anybody  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

21.599.  Richard  Trueman  ? — No,  I  never  gave  him 
a  penny  piece  ;  I  never  gave  him  or  ofiered  him  any- 
thing for  his  vote  in  my  life. 

21.600.  Did  you  give  anything  to  Charles  Webb  ? — 
No. 

21.601.  You  saw  him  in  the  committee  room  ? — 
Yes,  but  we  had  no  conversation. 

21.602.  Were  you  the  person  who  gave  out  the 
cards  ? — No,  I  merely  introduced  the  men  to  the  table 
where  the  clerks  were  ;  that  was  my  principal  business. 

21.603.  I  suppose  voters  could  get  their  cards  the 
moment  they  made  application  for  them  ?— Yes  ;  I  do 
not  know  that  they  could  at  one  time  ;  there  was  a 
crowd  in  the  room,  and  I  know  that  some  of  the  men 

,  remained  there  some  time. 

21.604.  Ten  minutes  perhaps  ? — It  was  according 
to  whether  the  men  persevered  or  not ;  if  a  man  did 
not  persevere  he  could  not  get  his  card  so  soon. 

21.605.  Did  you  give  anything  to  Daniel  Windo  ? — 
No. 

21.606.  You  gave  nothing  to  him  ? — 1  never  saw 
him. 

21.607.  Could  any  money  have  been  given  to  per- 
sons in  the  committee  room  without  your  knowledge  ? 
^It  may  have  been  given  without  my  knowledge, 
but  it  is  Very  unlikely,  for  this  reason,  that  I  do  not 
beliave  that  any  person  had  any  money  to  give. 

21.608.  Were  you  there  the  greater  portion  of  the 
time  ? — I  was. 

21.609.  Did  you  see  any  money  given  away  by  any 
person  to  any  voters  or  other  persons  ? — I  never  did. 

21.610.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  balance  of  401., 
of  which  you  are  unable  to  give  us  any  account,  was 
paid  in  gratuities  to  voters  after  the  election  ? — In 
answer  to  that  question,  I  would  say  that  I  cannot 
make  up  my  mind  that  I  had  as  much  as  40/.  left ; 
either  my  calculation  or  yours  is  wrong  ;  I  cannot 
make  out  that  I  had  40/.  left. 

-  21,611.  I  have  taken  down  the  various  figures  you 
have  given  me  ? — Perhaps  you  have  missed  some- 
thing I  have  told  you  ;  I  do  not  make  it  out  to  be 
40/. 

21.612.  Whatever  the  balance  was,  that  balance 
was  spent  in  giving  gratuities  to  voters  after  the 
election  ? — ^Yes. 

21.613.  In  small  sums  ? — ^Yes. 

21.614.  Will  you  swear  that  you  gave  no  portion 
.  of  that  balance  to  voters  on  the  day  of  the  election  to 

vote  for  the  liberal  candidates  ? — No,  net  a  shilling  ; 
there  was  no  voters  to  give  it  to  but  those  who  had 
polled.  I  did  not  get  this  money  till  past  two,  and  the 
rule  is  not  to  let  venal  voters  walk  the  streets  at  that 
time  of  day  in  Gloucester. 

21.615.  You  did  not  get  the  money  till  half-past 
two  o'clock  ? — No ;  and  if  I  had  beien  inclined  to 
do  over  so  much  bribery,  there  was  no  one  left  to 
bnbe. 

21.616.  Then  if  that  was  the  case,  what  did  you 
want  the  money  for  ? — ^When  I  asked  for  the  money 

'  ]  wanted  it,  and  if  I  had  had  it  then  it  might  have 
.  been  of  use,  but  it  was  of  no  4ise  to  me  when  I  did 
get  it ;  I  asked  for  it  at  ten  o'clock,  and  I  did  qot  get 
it  till  late  in  the  day,  when  it  was  of  no  use. 

21.617.  Are  you  sure  there  was  no  observation 


made  by  yon  to  Mr.  Potter  at  a  later  period  of  the 
day,  as  late  as  two  o'clock  ? — No  j  the  general  appli- 
cation that  I  made  for  money  was  at  ten  o'clock. 

21.618.  Did  you  not  make  any  application  to  Mr. 
Potter  for  the  supply  of  a  sum  of  money  as  late  as  be- 
tween one  and  two  o'clock  on  the  polling  day  ? — No, 
I  could  not  have  done  anything  of  the  sort,  for  I  got 
Mr.  Jones's  sum  about  that  time ;  that  was  enough  for 
all  the  purposes  that  I  wanted  money  for  at  that  time  ; 
when  I  got  Mr.  Potter's  money  there  was  no  one  left 
to  bribe. 

21.619.  {Mr.  JTelford.)  Was  it  only  to  pay  travel- 
ling exiiensos  that  you  wanted  money  ? — Yes,  at 
the  time  I  had  it,  because  I  had  received  strict  direc- 
tions from  Mr.  Wilton  and  Mr.  Ellis  not  to  spend  one 
shilling  in  bribery  or  treating  ;  that  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  other  pai'ty  was  going  to  do  the 
same  ;  but  when  I  discovered  that  they  were  acting 
differently,  I  should  hare  done  the  same  if  I  had  had 
the  money. 

21.620.  {Mr.  V'wghan.)  How  soon  did  you  dis- 
cover that  the  oiner  party  were  doing  it  ? — The  night 
before.  When  1  heard  it  I  went  to  the  committee 
room  and  called  Mr.  Wilton  and  Mr.  Ellis  out,  and 
told  them  my  suspicions,  and  wh.tt  I  knew  was  going 
on.  They  said,  "  If  they  do  it  they  must  do  it ;  we 
"  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that  matter  ;  mind 
"  you  do  not  spend  a  shilling."  I  said  I  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  spending  it,  for  I  had  not  a  shilling 
to  spend.  I  had  not  a  penny  piece  more  than  is 
stated  in  the  auditor  s  account ;  that  I  swear.  I  should 
have  been  quite  as  well  without  the  money  I  had, 
as  it  was  of  no  use  to  me. 

21.621.  Do  you  know  how  it  was  that  Mr.  Potter 
came  to  let  you  have  this  money  ? — No  doubt  it  was 
from  the  application  I  had  made  in  the  morning.  He 
saw  that  the  election  was  going  the  wrong  way,  and 
he  thought,  I  suppose,  that  if  he  gave  me  the  money, 
I  could  save  it. 

21.622.  If  you  did  not  want  the  money,  and  if  you 
felt  it  would  be  of  no  use,  why  did  you  not  say  to 
Mr.  Potter,  "  I  do  not  want  this  money  ?" — I  do  not 
know  that  I  did  not  say  so. 

21.623.  But  you  had  the  money  ? — I  believe  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection  I  said,  though  I  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Potter  heard  me  or  not,  "  This  money  is 
"  no  good  to  me."  I  am  under  an  impression  that  I 
did  say  that. 

21.624.  Were  there  a  number  of  voters  who  had 
made  application  to  you  in  the  course  of  the  day  for 
money  for  their  votes  ? — No,  there  were  not ;  the  day 
previous  to  the  election  there  were  a  great  many  ; 
ever  so  many  men  applied  to  me. 

21.625.  But  not  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — ^They 
may  have  done  so  on  the  day  of  the  election.  I  think 
there  were  two  or  three  who  did,  but  I  kept  out  of 
the  way  as  much  as  possible,  not  having  anything  in 
that  way  to  do  ;  but  I  know  there  were  some  applica- 
tions for  money  on  the  day  of  the  election.  I  recollect 
a  man  named  Bowers  came  to  me  and  said  he  knew  I 
had  money,  and  I  told  him  I  had  not  a  shilling. 

21.626.  There  were  many  applications  made  to  you 
by  voters  for  money  ? — Yes. 

21.627.  What  did  they  say  ?— They  asked  if  there 
was  anything  to  be  had,  and  I  said,  "  Not  a  shilling." 

21.628.  Did  they  say  they  would  vote  for  the 
Liberal  candidates  if  you  had  money  to  give  them  ? — 
Yes;  and  Uiey  offered  to  vote  at  almost  any  price.  I 
recollect  one  man,  named  Greorge  Brown,  a  tailor, 
whd  would  have  voted  for  almost  anything;  he  voted 
for  Garden,  and  has  voted  for  Carden  ever  since.  He 
followed  me  all  down  the  street,  and  said  he  would 
vote  for  the  Liberal  candidates  for  almost  anything; 
but  I  told  him  I  had  nothing  to  give  him. 

21.629.  Where  does  he  live  ?— At  Wotton ;  he  has 
been  examined  here.  He  said  he  must  have  some 
money,  or  something  of  that  sort 

21,^0.  Did  you  understand  from  those  persons 
who  applied  to  you  for  money,  that  if  you  did  not 
give  them  money  they  would  have  money  &om  the 
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other  side  ? — No;  they  came  to  me  and  said  they 
should  have  some  money. 

21.631.  Did  they  say  they  could  have  any  ?— Yes; 
several  of  them  said  they  could. 

21.632.  Can  you  tell  us  the  names  of  any  voters 
who  said  that  ? — I  did  not  take  notice  who  said  it, 
because  it  is  a  usual  thing  for  men  to  say  it  when 
they  want  money. 

21.633.  You  do  not  place  much  reliance  on  such 
statements  ? — No;  I  do  not  place  much  reliance  upon 
them,  because  it  is  a  usual  thing  for  men  to  say  it 
when  they  want  money. 

21.634.  Did  you  not  receive  from  Mr.  Ellis,  on  the 
3l8t  of  March,  68/.  16».  ?— Yes;  that  was  money  for 
the  messengers;  I  believe  that  was  the  amount. 

21,63i5.  Did  you  receive  also  for  clerks,  28/.  2«.  &/.? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  was  the  amount.  If  that  is  the 
amount  stated  in  the  auditor's  account  it  is  correct. 

21  636.  If  you  received  those  sums  of  money  for 
paymirts  which  you  were  to  make  to  messengers  and 
clerks,  v.hy  was  it  that  you  did  not  say  at  that  time 
to  Mr.  iiiiis  that  you  did  not  require  so  much  money, 
because  you  had  still  money  in  your  hands,  left  out 
of  money  you  had  received  from  Mr.  Potter  ? — If  I 
had  repaid  what  was  left  out  of  that  money,  I  should 
have  repaid  it  to  Mr.  Potter,  and  not  to  Mr.  Ellis. 

21.637.  Mr.  Ellis,  you  know,  was  Mr.  Price's 
agent  ?  — I  am  quite  aware  of  that. 

21.638.  Why  did  you  not  say  to  him  then,  "  I  have 
"  still  money  in  hand  out  of  the  sum  I  received  from 

Mr.  Potter  ? " — I  should  not  have  liked  Mr.  Ellis 
to  know  that  I  had  had  money  from  Mr.  Potter,  or 
any  one  else,  after  the  strict  injunctions  I  had  re- 
ceived from  him  and  Mr  .Wilton ;  and  I  never  did  tell 
him. 

21.639.  That  was  your  reason  ? — That  was  my 
reason. 

21.640.  At  the  time  you  received  that  money  from 
Mr.  Potter,  had  the  strength  of  the  two  parties  been 
polled  ? — Oh,  yea  ;  the  election  was  virtually  over ; 
there  were  very  few  left  to  poll. 

21.641.  Were  there  a  number  of  persons  at  that 
time  hanging  off,  and  hesitating  to  vote  ?.^No,  for 
this  reason ;  the  other  side  were  paying  sums  of  money 
for  votes,  and  we  could  hold  out  no  prospect  of  their 
having  anything  from  na,  so  that  they  had  but  one 
course  to  pursue,  and  that  was  to  poll  as  soon  as  they 
could.  If  we  had  given  them  to  understand  that  we 
should  have  some  money  eventually,  they  might  have 
hold  back,  but  we  never  held  out  to  them  any  pro- 
spect that  there  would  be  any  money,  and  we  gave 
them  no  inducement  to  hold  back. 

21.642.  Do  you  swear  that  the  money  you  received 
from  Mr.  Potter  and  from  Mr.  Hughes  was  not  spent 
in  payments  made  to  voters  directly,  as  bribes  for 
their  votes  ? — I  will  swear  that  I  paid  different  sums 
of  money  to  different  parties,  and  what  they  did  with 
the  money  they  will  be  able  to  explain  to  you.  They 
may  have  paid  the  money  away  for  bribes,  but  I  did 
not. 

21.643.  You  swear  that  you  gave  no  money  to  any 
voter  at  that  election  as  a  bribe  for  his  vote  ? — As  a 
bribe  directly  for  his  vote. 

21.644.  Have  you  ever  examined  into  the  state  of 
the  register  since  1852? — Yes,  I  have.  I  am  not 
prepared  with  the  results.  I  have  some  parties  now 
finishing  them. 

21.645.  You  are  not  prepared  to  give  evidence  on 
that  subject  now  ? — No,  I  am  not.  To-morrow,  I 
think,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  do  so. 

21.646.  Do  you  know  of  any  moneys  having  been 
expended,  during  the  election  of  1857,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  votes,  or  in  treating,  excepting  the  money 
of  which  you  have  given  us  an  account  to-day  ? — 
I  do  not ;  in  fact,  to  the  best  of  knowledge,  all  that 
was  done,  I  did  myself. 

21.647.  Besides  the  expenditure  of  the  three  sums 
of  money  you  have  mentioned,  10/.  from  Mr.  Hughes, 
10/.  from  Mr.  Jones,  and  94/.  from  Mr.  Potter,  yon 
are  not  aware  that  any  money  was  spent  by  any  per- 
son on  behalf  of  the  Liberal  candidatee^  in  the  election 


of  1857,  about  which  there  could  be  any  snspicicm 
that  it  was  spent  for  improper  purposes  ?- Not  a 
shilling ;  I  am  convinced  there  was  not. 

21.648.  {Mr.  Welford.)  When  you  had  the  first 
10/.,  on  the  morning  of  the  election,  to  what  purpose 
did  you  intend  it  should  be  applied  ? — It  is  the  custom, 
with  what  we  call  honest  voters,  when  they  have  been 
up  to  poll,  to  come  back  to  the  committee  room  and 
say,  "  I  have  polled,"  and  then  we  generally  give 
them  a  shilling,  or  half  a  crown,  to  get  sometUng  to 
drihk.  I  generally  have  done  that  sort  of  thing, 
thinking  there  was  no  harm  in  it.  There  are  men 
who  live  four  or  five  miles  out  in  the  country,  and  it  is 
very  hard  upon  them  to  pay  for  their  own  refresh- 
ments. 1  know  one  man,  70  years  of  age,  who  walked 
in  and  out,  and  never  had  a  glass  of  ale  at  all. 

21.649.  The  men  to  whom  you  gave  these  small 
sums  were  men  you  had  been  in  communication  with 
before,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

21.650.  Had  they  polled-?— Yes,  they  had  all 
polled. 

21.651.  At  that  time  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if 
the  election  was  to  be  won  by  an  improper  expendi- 
ture x)f  money  you  were  not  in  a  position  to  win  it  ? 
— No,  I  could  not  have  won  the  election  then  if  I 
had  had  as  much  money  as  I  could  curry.  No  sort 
of  money  could  possibly  have  won  it. 

21.652.  At  eleven  o'clock  could  you  have  won  the 
election  if  you  had  had  money? — 1  do  not  know  that 
I  could  have  then.  Venal  voters  will  poll  before 
that. 

21.653.  But  when  you  received  the  94/.  from  Mr. 
Potter,  you  understood  it  was  to  be  applied  for  pur- 
poses other  than  proper  purposes,  did  you  not  '•' I 

thought  I  would  do  the  best  I  could,  with  it.  I  did 
not  do  anything  improper  myself  with  it,  but  I  gave 
it  to  other  parties. 

21.654.  You  applied  that  money  in  a  way  that 
Mr.  Ellis  would  not  have  approved  of  ? — Of  course 
not ;  I  should  not  have  done  so,  and  never  had  the 
least  intention  of  doing  so,  if  the  other  party  had 
kept  faith  and  it  was  all  purity,  because  we  should 
have  won  so  easily. 

21.655.  But  you  were  aware,  were  you  not,  the 
night  before,  that  the  other  parties  had  not  kept 
faith  ? — Yes,  I  was  aware  of  it. 

21.656.  So  that  at  that  time  you  must  have  been 
aware  that  the  election  was  lost  ? — I  thought  vre 
must  be  in  a  very  good  position  indeed  if  we  could 
save  it.  I  told  Mr.  Ellis  that  I  considered  the  elec- 
tion would  be  lost,  and  that  wo  might  win  it  easily 
with  a  little  money.  He  said,  "Have  you  altered 
"  your  mind  ?"  I  8ai<J,  "  I  Jiave  only  altered  my 
"  mind  on  finding  out  what  the  other  parties  are 
"  doing." 

21.657.  Mr.  Ellis,  you  say,  would  not  allow  any- 
thing to  be  expended  ? — Not  a  shilling  or  a  penny 
piece.  His  words  were,  "  I  would  sooner  lose  the 
"  election  than  spend  one  shilling,"  and  Mr.  Wilton 
said  the  same  to  me. 

21.658.  Still  you  considered  it  consistent  with  your 
duty  to  tak^  money  when  it  was  offered  t©  yon, 
and  to  use  it  as  far  as  you  could  ? — Yes  ;  I  did  not 
like  to  see  the  election  lost,  because  I  contiidered  we 
were  being  sold  or  victimized,  after  the  professions  of 
purity  that  wore  being  made. 

21.659.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  municipal 
elections  for  the  liberal  party? — Yes,  I  have  been 
mixed  up  with  them  some  considerable  time,  for  years 
past. 

21.660.  You  pay  money  to  voters  in  the  municipal 
elections,  do  you  not  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  ♦like  to  make 
a  few  observations  upon  that  subject.  Some  years 
ago,  previous  to  1854,  men  usually  came,  and  were 
content  with  half  a  crown  for  their  day's  work,  and 
they  never  exceeded  3«.  or  At.  At  that  time  a  tre- 
mendous rush  was  made  to  oust  the  liberal  party  from 
the  corporation ;  almost  fabulous  sums  were  given, 
and  parties  had  lOt.,  a  sovereign,  five  sovereigns,  and 
sometimes  as  high  as  ten  sovereigns  given  to  them  ; 
the  other  party  followed  suit,  and  tri^  to  keep  their 
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position,  but  they  could  not  succeed  ;  they  were  bought 
out. 

21.661.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  When  did  that  begin  ?— 
In  1834 ;  I  think  that  was  when  it  began,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  recollect. 

21.662.  {Mr.  Welford.)  And  was  the  result  of  that 
efibrt  that  the  blue  party  gained  the  ascendancy  in 
the  town  council  ? — Yes,  that  ascendancy  being  en- 
tirely purchased. 

21.663.  Have  you  paid  any  money  for  taking  up 
freedoms  for  any  parties? — Never  but  once  in  my 
life  ;  I  did  then  take  up  a  few  freedoms.  It  was  not 
exactly  paid  ;  we  lent  the  cash.  It  was  a  colourable 
lending,  no  doubt.  I  do  not  suppose  we  shall  ever 
get  it  back. 

21.664.  When  was  that  ?— In  1858. 

21.665.  Do  you  know  how  many  freedoms  you  took 
up  ? — No  ;  I  think  I  could  tell  by  referring  to  the 
register, 

21.666.  A  dozen  or  twenty? — No,  perhaps  six  or 
seven,  or  four  or  five. 

21.667.  {Mr.  Vaughan.')  Was  that  in  1858  ?— I 
think  it  was  in  1858. 

21,'668.  {Mr.  Welford.)  How  came  you  to  com- 
mence that  system  of  taking  up  freedoms  ? — It  has 
been  the  custom  for  years  and  years  for  each  party 
to  take  up  their  friends'  freedoms. 

21.669.  From  whom  did  you  get  the  money  for 
taking  up  the  freedoms  which  you  paid  for  ? — We  have 
a  registration  fund,  a  subscription  fund,  that  it  was  paid 
out  of. 

21.670.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  say  it  had  been  the 
practice  for  many  years  to  take  up  freedoms  ? — ^Yes. 

21.671.  Who  paid  yon  the  money  to  take  them  up  ? 
— We  have  a  registration  fund. 

21.672.  How  much  do  you  pay  ? — 13«.  6d,  for  each 
individual,  I  think,  is  the  sum. 

21.673.  {Mr.  Welford.)  That  registration  fund  is 
formed  by  subscription  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

21.674.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  those  six  or  seven 
that  you  mention  the  only  freedoms  that  you  have 
taken  up,  as  far  as  you  recollect  ? — They  are  the  only 
ones  that  I  recollect. 

21.675.  Are  they  the  only  ones  that  have  been  taken 
np  by  the  Liberal  party  2 — No ;  there  were  other  free- 
doms taken  np. 

21.676.  Who  do  you  think  would  be  able  to  give 
UB  information  about  them  ? — I  think  Mr,  Henley  was 
present  when  the  last  were  taken  up. 

21.677.  Who  can  tell  us  what  freedoms  have  been 
taken  up  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  ? — I  think 
I  could  manage  it  myself  for  the  Inst  four  years. 

21.678.  During  £rar  years  yon  have  only  taken  up 
six  or  seven  freedoms  ? — Myself ;  more  have  been 
token  up  by  the  party. 

21.679.  By  whom  have  they  been  taken  up  ? — I 
think  Mr.  Henley  was  present  at  the  time  when  the 
last  were  taken  up. 

21.680.  Have  you  a  registration  clerk  ? — ^Yes,  Wil- 
liam Frobert,  junior,  is  the  clerk.  I  am  agent  for  the 
party. 

21.681.  On  taking  up  freedoms,  is  there  an  under- 
standing usually  existing  between  you  and  the  persons 
whose  freedom  you  take  np,  that  they  shall  vote  for 
your  party  ? — There  is  no  understanding  entered  into; 
but  if  a  young  man's  father  and  family  have  always 
supported  our  side,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  he  will 
do  the  same. 

21.682.  You  take  up  the  freedom  of  any  man  whose 
father  has  been  a  supporter  of  your  party  ? — Yes,  wo 
suppose  he  will  follow  the  antecedents  of  his  father 
and  family. 

21.683.  Do  you  do  that  because  the  Conservative 
party  do  the  same  thing  ? — ^Yes  ;  it  is  done  by  both 
parties.  If  we  do  not  do  it  they  will  go  to  the  Con- 
servative party,  and  if  the  Conservative  party  will 
not  do  it  they  will  come  to  us. 

21.684.  Is  a  desire  manifested  by  the  sons  of  free- 
men to  have  their  freedom  taken  up  ? — ^Yes,  they  do 
not  lose  much  time. 

21.685.  Do  you  consider  that  that  desire  is  attri- 


butable to  the  practice  of  paying  money  for  votes  ? — 
I  should  not  like  to  say  that  much.  There  are  some 
young  men  who  have  freedoms  taken  up  who  would 
not  take  money  for  their  votes  ;  they  consider  it  a  sort 
of  right  they  have  to  have  iheir  freedom  taken  up  for 
them,  and  those  men  will  poll  for  nothing,  I  know 
several  men  who  have  never  had  a  penny  for  their 
votes,  but  who  still  have  had  their  freedoms  taken  up 
by  the  party. 

21.686.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  knowledge  that 
they  may  get  21.  or  3/.  for  their  rotes  stimulates 
their  desire  to  have  their  freedom  taken  up  when 
they  come  of  age  ? — In  some  cases  it  may. 

21.687.  Supposing  a  person  had  his  freedom  token 
up  and  paid  for  by  the  Blue  party,  should  you  hesi- 
tate to  ofier  him  a  bribe? — I  recollect  taking  np  two 
men's  freedoms  for  them  in  1858,  and  they  both  voted 
for  Garden,  and  received  10/.  each. 

21.688.  That  is  not  my  question.  Supposing  you 
had  token. up  a  man's  freedom  yourself,  or  supposing 
you  knew  it  had  been  paid  for  by  the  other  side, 
should  you  hesitate  to  offer  that  man  a  bribe  ? — Not  a 
bit ;  the  man  would  be  as  likely  to  be  my  man  as 
theirs  if  I  bad  the  money  to  give  him. 

21.689.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  There  is  no  contract  that 
a  man  whose  freedom  you  take  up  shall  vote  for  your 
party  ? — ^No  ;  I  never  heard  of  it  on  either  side. 

21.690.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  were  examined  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Conunons,  and 
you  were  asked  several  questions  which  you  have 
been  asked  here  to-day,  and  among  other  questions 
you  were  asked  these  which  I  will  read  to  you  :  "  Did 
"  you  pay  the  messengers  68/.  16«.  ?"  "  I  believe  I 
"  did.  I  could  tell  if  I  had  my  accounts,  {a  paper 
"  vat  shown  to  the  vitnett)  ;  yes,  68/.  16<."  "  Did 
«  you  receive  28/.  2i».  6d.  for  the  clerks  ?"  "  I  did." 
"  Were  those  the  only  sums  of  money  you  received  ?" 
"  Yes."  "  Were  those  the  only  sums  of  money  you 
"  received  on  account  of  the  election  ?"  "  Yes,  they 
"  were  the  only  sums  I  received  on  account  of 
"  that  election."  "  Had  you  received  any  sums  of 
"  money  on  any  other  account  ?"  "  That  is  a  curious 
"  question  ;  what  do  yon  mean  ?  on  account  of  the 
"  election  ?" — I  thought  the  qaestiou  was  osked,  whe- 
ther I  had  received  more  than  this  sum  of  Mr.  Ellis 
on  account  of  the  election. 

21.691.  You  were  asked,  "  Were  those  the  only 
"  sums  of  money  you  received  on  account  of  the 
"  election  ?" — I  recollect  being  asked  that  question, 
but  I  thought  it  was  meant  in  connexion  with  sums 
of  money  for  messengers  and  clerks. 

21.692.  Then  you  were  asked  the  other  question, 
"  Had  you  received  any  sums  of  money  on  any  oth^r 
"  account  ?  "  and  you  then  turn  the  question  off,  and 
your  answer  is,  "  That  is  a  curious  question  ;  what 
"  do  you  mean  ?  on  account  of  the  election  ?  "  Then 
the  question  which  follows  is,  "  You  said  that  election. 
"  On  a  previous  election,  did  you  ?"  and  your  answer 
is,  "  No,  I  never  was  mixed  up  with  a  previous  elec- 
"  tion  ?  "—That  is  right. 

21.693.  And  the  question  is  not  repeated  by  the 
counsel  again  ? — No  ;  that  is  right. 

21.694.  (itfr.  Welford.)  You  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  communicate  to  them  the  fact  of  your 
having  received  94/.  from  Mr.  Potter  ? — No,  not  by 
any  means. 

21.695.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  It  was  a  general  broad 
question.  You  were  asked  whether  you  hod  received 
any  more  money  on  account  of  the  election,  which 
would  have  comprehended  the  money  you  received 
from  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr,  Potter  ? — I 
did  not  understand  the  question  in  that  light ;  I  un- 
derstood it  as  connected  with  messengers  and  clerks. 

21.696.  You  do  not  mean  to  represent  that  the 
money  you  received  from  Mr.  Potter  was  not  money 
received  from  him  on  account  of  that  election  ? — I 
did  not  consider  it  was,  for  I  did  not  expend  it  on 
that  election, 

21.697.  Do  you  represent  that  the  money  received 
by  you  from  Mr.  Potter  was  not  money  received  by 
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you  on  account  of  the  election  ? — ^It  was,  though  it 
was  not  spent  on  the  election.  i 

21.698.  Was  it  money  received  by  you  on  account 
of  the  election  ;  can  yon  say  it  was  not  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  could  say  it  was  not. 

21.699.  Then  why,  when  you  were  asked  that 
question,  did  you  not  say  you  had  received  other 
money  on  account  of  the  election  ? — I  understood  the 
question  to  refer  to  messengers  and  clerks,  as  I  have 
already  stated. 

21.700.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  I  suppose  your  ideas 
with  regard  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  bribery  are 
considerably  enlarged  since  this  Commission  has  sat  ? 
—Yes. 

21.701.  You  were  asked  before  the  C!ommittee, 
"  Did  you  give  them  any  money  ?  "  and  your  answer 
was  "  I  solemnly  swear  I  never  gave  them  a  shil- 
ling" ? — Yes,  I  did  say  that. 

21.702.  Then  you  are  asked,  "  Did  yon  ever  hfihe 
«•  any  voters  ? "  "  No."  "  In  any  way  ? "  "  No." 
"  Directly  or  indirectly  ? "  "  No."  "  Or  make  any 
«'  offer  or  promise  ?  "  "  No,  never  ;  I  know  my  busi- 
«'  ness  too  well "  ? — Yes. 

21.703.  Did  you  not  know  that  the  payment  of 
money  to  voters  after  they  have  voted  is  bribery  ? — 
No,  I  did  not ;  I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  bribery,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  is  now  ;  I  do  not  indeed. 

21.704.  Did  you  never  read  the  Act  of  5th  and  6th 
Victoria,  chapter  102  ? — But  would  it  apply  to  this 
case  ?  If  I  say  to  a  man,  "  I  will  give  you  so  much 
«  money  after  you  have  voted,"  that  is  bribery  ;  but 
if  a  man  without  any  arrangement  votes,  and  a  week 


afterwards  I  say,  "  You  are  a  very  good  fellow,  here 
"  is  a  gratuity  of  half  a  sovereign  for  you,"  that,  I 
think,  is  not  bribery. 

21.705.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  every  subject 
of  this  realm  is  bound  to  know  the  law  ? — He  is  sap. 
posed  to  know  it. 

21.706.  And  does  not  that  particularly  apply  to 

those  who  take  an  active  part  in  election  matters  ? 

Yes,  I  suppose  it  would. 

21.707.  Was  it  not  your  duty  then  to  have  made 
yourself  acquainted  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  so  far 
as  it  related  to  bribery  ? — First  of  all,  I  never  inter- 
fered  with  the  management  of  any  election  till  that 
of  1857  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  never  believing  that 
there  was  any  bribery  about  to  take  place,  I  never 
took  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

21.708.  Are  you  aware  now  what  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  are  ? — I  have  read  it  since. 

21.709.  But  you  had  not  read  it  before  ?— No,  I 
had  not. 

21.710.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  may  now  be  disposed 
to  come  to  a  different  conclusion  as  to  what  bribery 
is  ? — It  may  be  legally  right,  but  I  think  it  is  morally 
wrong.  I  think  that  if  a  man  does  not  bril>e,  or  does 
not  promise  any  money,  or  if  he  has  not  any  intention 
to  bribe,  but  afterwards  gives  a  man  a  gratuity  be- 
cause he  thinks  him  a  honest  man,  the  spirit  of  the 
Act  is  lost  if  that  is  considered  bribery.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  to  catch  hold  of  where  that 
is  all  that  is  done.  I  do  not  think  I  am  morally, 
though  I  jmay  be  legally  responsible. 

21.711.  At  all  events  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  you  to 
think  so  f~-It  is  a  great  one,  I  can  assure  you. 


Joseph  Clabk  sworn  and  examined. 


What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote? — 
I  ask  your  pardon ;  I  thought  you 


21.712.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ? — I  was  a 
pilot  when  I  had  my  sight. 

21.713.  Did  you  vote  at  the  election  of  1857  ?— 
I  did. 

21.714.  For  whom  did  you  vote  ? — For  Sir  Robert 
Garden. 

21,715. 
Nothing  at  alt. 
said  1857. 

21.716.  I  am  speaking  of  the  election  of  1857  ? — I 
received  nothing  at  all  for  my  vote  at  that  election. 

21.717.  In  1859  did  you  receive  5/.?— Yes. 

21.718.  Ofwhom?— Of  John  Ward. 

21.719.  You  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  at  that 
election  ? — ^I  did. 

21.720.  Were  you  offered  any  money  at  all  by 
Mr.  Whithorn  at  the  election  of  1857  ? — ^I  was  not. 

21.721.  Were  you  at  the  King's  Head  tap  on  the 
polling  day  of  the  election  of  1857  ? — I  was. 

21.722.  Do  you  remember  seeing  Captain  Bradley 
there  ?—  I  did. 

21.723.  Do  you  remember  seeing  Mr.  Whithorn 
there  ? — ^No. 

21.724.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Whithorn  ?— Yes. 

21.725.  Did  you  know  him  before  the  election  of 
1857  ?— Oh,  yes. 

21.726.  Were  there  many  persons  in  the  tap  ? — ^I 
suppose  there  might  be  a  dozen  people,  «r  more  than 
that,  for  what  I  know. 

21.727.  Was  there  another  pilot  there  ? — ^No. 

21.728.  Were  there  more  voters  in  the  room  ?— 
Yes,  there  were  more  voters. 

21.729.  Do  you  remember  any  one  there  speaking 
to  Captain  Bradley,  and  asking  Captain  Bradley  to 
appoint  him  to  a  vacancy,  if  there  was  a  vacancy  in 
the  pilots  ? — No,  I  never  heard  or  saw  anything  of 
that. 

21.730.  What  time  was  it  when  you  saw  Captain 
Bradley  there  ? — It  was  about  one  o'clock  when 
Captain  Bradley  came  there. 

21.731.  At  that  time,  when  Captain  Bradley  was 
there,  if  anybody  had  said  anything  to  him  in  a  loud 
voice,  with  respect  to  a  vacancy  in  the  pilots,  should 
you  have  heard  it  ? — I  should,  I  suppose  ;  I  was  in 
the  room  ;  there  was  no  noise  in  the  room,  but  I  did 
not  hear  anything  of  the  sort. 


21.732.  Have  you  a  brother-in-law  of  the  name  of 
Cruise  ? — Yes. 

21.733.  What  is  his  Christian  name? — Samuel 
Cruise. 

21.734.  Was  he  there  at  that  time  ? — He  came 
down  about  eleven  ;  at  that  time  he  was  employed  as 
a  constable. 

21.735.  Was  Samuel  Cruise  there  at  the  time  Cap- 
tain Bradley  was  there  ? — ^No. 

21.736.  H^  he  left  some  time  before  Captain 
Bradley  came  in? — Yes ;  he  left  about  half- past  eleven  j 
he  came  about  eleven,  and  left  about  half-past,  as  nigh 
as  I  can  tell  you. 

21.737.  Did  you  remain  at  the  tap  from  half-paat 
eleven  till  one,  when  you  say  Captain  Bradley  was 
there  ? — I  did. 

21.738.  Did  Crnise  come  back  during  that  time  ?— 
No. 

21.739.  If  he  had  come  back,  must  you  have  seen 
him  ? — Yes,  I  should  have  seen  him. 

21.740.  Do  you  remember  going  out  into  the  street 
from,  the  King's  Head  tap  with  Captain  Bradley  "i— 
No  ;  I  did  not  go  with  Captain  Bradley. 

21.741.  Did  you  go  by  yourself? — Yes. 

21.742.  Did  Captain  Bradley  go  before  yon  or  after 
you  ? — ^He  went  before  me. 

21.743.  How  long  before  you  ? — ^Not  above  five  or 
six  or  seven  minutes,  or  it  might  be  ten  minutes. 

21.744.  About  ten  minutes  before  yon  left  Captain 
Bradley  left  ? — Yes,  as  nigh  as  I  can  recollect. 

21,746.  When  you  got  into  the  street  was  it  the 
Westgate  Street  or  Three  Cocks  Lane? — Westgate 
Street. 

21.746.  Yon  went  from  the  King's  Head  tap  into 
the  Westgate  Street  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  was  going  to  poU. 

21.747.  Does  the  door  of  the  King's  Head  tap  open 
into  Westgate  Street  ? — ^Yes. 

21.748.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  that.  Do 
you  go  out  of  the  King's  Head  tap  into  the  street  ? 
— You  go  into  Three  Cocks  Lane,  and  then  that  leads 
into  the  Westgate  Street. 

21.749.  The  door  of  the  King's  Head  tap  opens 
into  Three  Cocks  Lane  ? — Yes. 

21.750.  And  yon  go  from  Three  Cocks  Lane  into 
Wes^ate  Street  ?— That  is  right. 
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21.751.  When  jon  went  out  from  the  King's  Head 

tap,  you  were  goiog  to  the  poll,  you  say  ? — Yea. 

21.752.  Did  you  Hee  Captain   Bradley  outside  ?^ 


No. 
21,753. 
21,754. 


Who  did  you  see  ? — ^Mr.  Brimmell  I  saw. 
Where'?  -  In  the  Westgate  Street. 

21.755.  Did  you  see  any  person  in  the  Three  Cocks 
Lane  before  you  got  to  the  Westgate  Street  ? — When 
I  came  out  of  the  Iting's  Head  tap,  Mr.  Brimmell, 
Mr.  Curtis,  and  Captain  Bradley  were  just  turned  at 
the  top  of  Three  Cocks  Lane  into  the  Westgate 
Street,  and  I  followed  them  into  the  Westgate  Street. 
Mr.  Brimmell  went  to  the  poll,  and  I  polled  for  Sir 
Robert  Carden. 

21.756.  I  thought  you  said  you  did  not  see  Captain 
Bradley  when  you  came  out  of  the  tap  ? — Not  when  I 
came  out  of  the  tap  ;  I  saw  him  in  Westgate  Street. 

21.757.  Did  you  sec  him  when  you  got  to  the 
junction  of  the  Three  Cocks  Lane  and  Westgate 
Street  ? — Yes  ;  when  I  got  to  the  top  of  Three  Cocks 
Lane. 

21.758.  Did  you  then  see  Captain  Bradley  ?— Yes, 
just  below  the  hustings. 

21.759.  How  far  was  Captain  Bradley  from  where 
you  were  standing  when  you  saw  him  ? — I  suppose 
about  fifty  yards,  or  more  than  that. 

21.760.  Was  Brimmell  with  Captain  Bradley  ?— 
Yes. 

21.761.  And  Mr.  Curtis  ?— Yes. 

21.762.  Those  two  were  together  with  him? — Yes. 

21.763.  They  were  all  standing  together  by  the 
hustings  ? — Yes. 

21.764.  Is  that  Mr.  Greorge  Curtis  ? -No,  not 
Greorge  Curtis,  William  Curtis. 

21.765.  Did  you  see  Cruise  when  you  got  into  the 
street  ? — No,  I  did  not.  \ 

21.766.  Were  you  by  yourself  at  that  time  when 
you  went  down  Three  Cocks  Lane  into  the  Westgate 
Street  ? — I  was  by  myself. 

21.767.  No  person  went  out  of  the  King's  Head 
tap  with  you  ? — No. 

21.768.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Whithorn  ?— No,  not  then. 

21.769.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Whithorn  before  you  got 
to  the  hustings  ? — ^No. 

21.770.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Whithorn  from  the  time 
you  left  the  King's  Head  tap  till  you  got  to  the 
hustings  ? — No. 

21.771.  Did  you  see  him  when  you  got  to  the 
hustings  ? — ^No. 

21.772.  Did  you  see  him  that  day  after  you  had 
been  to  the  hustings  ? — Yes. 

21.773.  How  soon  after  did  you  see  him  ? — I  think 
about  half-past  three  o'clock,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection. 

21.774.  Had  you  voted  before  that  ? — ^Yes,  I  voted 
about  half-past  one. 

21.775.  Where  did  you  see  Mr.  Whithorn  ?— In 
^e  Westgate  Street 

21.776.  What  part  of  Westgate  Street? — Just 
below  the  Shire  Hall  here. 

21.777.  Would  that  be  neaj-  to  the  King's  Head  ? 
— ^No,  it  would  be  close  to  the  Booth  HaU. 


21.778.  On  the  same  side  of  the  street  ? — ^No,  on       j,  ckrk. 
the  opposite  side  to  what  the  King's  Head  is.  

21.779.  On  which  side  of  the  street  were  you  ? — On    26  Oct.  1859. 

the  far  side  from  here,  and  Mr.  Whithorn  was  on  this 

side. 

21.780.  You  were  on  the  King's  Head  side  ? — ^Yes. 

21.781.  On  the  pavement  ? — Yes,  I  wa«. 

21.782.  Opposite  the  Booth  Hall  ?— Yes. 

21.783.  Is  that  right  ?— Yes,  and  I  believe  Mr. 
Whithorn  went  into  the  Booth  Hall,  to  Uie  best  of  my 
recollection. 

21.784.  You  think  he  went  into  the  Booth  Hall  ?— 
Yes. 

21.785.  Did  you  follow  Mr.  Whithorn  ?— No. 

21.786.  Did  you  speak  to  him  at  all  ?— No. 

21.787.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  or  did  you 
see  Mr.  Whithorn  after  that  time  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

21.788.  You  saw  nothing  of  Mr.  Whithorn  after 
the  time  when  you  say  you  saw  him  by  the  Booth 
HaU  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

21.789.  Had  you  seen  Mr.  Whithorn  in  the  morning 
part  of  the  day? — No,  I  did  not  see  him  to  have  any 
conversation  with  him  at  all,  not  during  the  day. 

21.790.  Do  I  understand  the  effect  of  your  evidence 
to  be  this,  that  the  only  time  you  saw  Mr.  Whithorn 
on  the  day  of  the  election  was  when  you  saw  him  by 
the  Booth  Hall  about  half-past  three  o'clock,  on  the 
day  when  you  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  ? 
— ^That  is  correct. 

21.791.  You  never  spoke  to  him,  and  he  never  spoke 
to  you  ? — ^No. 

21.792.  Did  Mr.  Whithorn  at  any  time  give  you 
any  money  for  your  vote  at  that  election  ? — No. 

21.793.  At  no  time  ? — ^At  no  time,  not  at  that 
election. 

21.794.  Not  at  the  election  in  1857  ?— No. 

21.795.  Did  you  receive  any  money  at  all  at  that 
election  ? — ^No,  I  did  not. 

21.796.  Have  you  ever  said  that  you  did  ? — ^Never. 

21.797.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Clegram? — Yes,  I  know  Captain  Clegram,  and  his 
son,  William  Clegram. 

21.798.  Is  he  a  captain  at  the  docks? — He  it 
captain  of  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal ;  that 
is  the  old  gentleman  ;  that  is  Mr.  Clegram,  the  old 
gentleman. 

21.799.  Did  you  ever  tell  Captain  Clegram  that 
you  received  50«.  for  your  vote  ? — ^Never  in  my  life, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I  am  certain  of  it ; 
quite  certain  I  never  Cold  him  that  in  my  life. 

21.800.  Did  you  ever  tell  his  son  you  had  received 
50«.  for  your  vote  ? — Never. 

21.801.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  money  from  youi 
wife  on  the  occasion  of  the  election  in  1857  ? — No,  I 
did  not. 

21.802.  Has  your  wife  a  nephew  of  the  name  of 
Brayne  ? — ^Yes,  she  has. 

21.803.  Do  you  know  whether  Brayne  ever  gave 
your  wife  a  sum  of  5/.,  as  coming  from  Mr.  Whithorn  ? 
— ^No,  that  is  quite  false. 

21.804.  Yon  swear  you  received  nothing  whatever 
for  your  vote  at  the  election  of  1857  ? — I  will  swear 
it. 


Harbiet  Clark  sworn  and  examined. 


H.aatL 


21.805.  {Mr.  VauffAan.)  You  are  the  wife  of  Jo- 
seph Clark  ? — Yes. 

21.806.  Did  you  receive  any  money  on  account  of 
your  husband's  vote  at  the  election  in  1857  ? — ^No,  I 
did  not. 

21.807.  Did  your  nephew  Brayne  give  you  auy 
money  at  that  time  ?, — No,  he  did  not. 

21.808.  Did  he  give  you  a  sum  of  51.  as  coming 
from  Mr.  Whithorn  ? — No,  he  never  gave  me  a  far- 
thing in  his  life  from  Mr.  Whithorn,  nor  any  other 
person. 

21.809.  As  to  the  election  of  1859,  did  you  receive 
any  money  for  your  husband  for  his  vote  ? — No. 


21.810.  Not  a  farthing  ?— No,  not  a  farthing  from 
anyone. 

21.811.  Did  you  ever  hear  from  your  husband  that 
he  had  received  money  for  his  vote  ? — No,  I  never 
did. 

21.812.  Does  he  generally  tell  you  when  he  re- 
ceives money  ? — ^Yes,  we  never  keep  anything  from 
each  other. 

21.813.  Did  he  tell  you  he  had  received  5/.  at  the 
last  election  ?— No,  he  did  not  reqeive  anything  at 
all. 

21.814.  I  ask  you  did  he  teU  you  he  had  received 
Si.  at  the  last  election  ?— Yes  ;  I  beg  your  pardon,  he 
told  me  that,  and  gave  it  to  me. 

3Q  2 
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B.  Dowers. 
26  Oct.  1859. 


RoBEBT  DowEBS  swoni  and  examined. 


21.815.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you? — A  la- 
bourer. 

21.816.  A  labourer  where  ? — I  work  along  with  a 
bricklayer  and  plasterer. 

21.817.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1859  ?— For  Mr. 
Price. 

21.818.  At  the  last  election  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Price  and 
Mr.  Monk. 

21.819.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
£5. 

21.820.  Who  paid  it  you  ?— Young  William  Pro- 
bert. 

21.821.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— Mr.  Car- 
den. 

21.822.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  then  ? 
— Two  fiovereigns. 

21.823.  From  whom  ? — From  TJ^t.  Whithorn. 

21.824.  Were  you  offered  money  at  the  election  in 
1859  for  your  vote  on  the  other  side  ? — No. 

21.825.  All  you  were  offered  was  what  you  re- 
ceived from  Probert,  junior,  5/.  ? — Yes. 

21.826.  Where  was  it  that  Mr.  Whithorn  paid  you 
the  two  sovereigns  ? — In  the  committee  room ;  a 
small  room  at  the  committee  rooms. 

21.827.  The  committee  room  in  tlie  Westgate 
Street  ?— Yes. 

21.828.  Was  that  a  room  upstairs  or  downstairs  ? 
— Upstairs.         , 

21.829.  How  came  you  to  go  there  ? — Why,  1  went 
there  the  same  as  the  rest  of  them  on  the  polling 
day. 

21.830.  Who  told  you  to  go  there? — Nobody  did 
not  tell  me  to  go. 

21.831.  What  time  in  the  day  was  it  that  you  went 
there  ? — Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock. 

21.832.  Did  you  see  any  other  persons  in  the  room 
at  the  time  ? — Where  I  had  the  money  ? 

21.833.  Yes?  — No,  nobody  but 'Mr.  Whithorn 
and  me. 

21.834.  Did  you  see  any  person  in  tlie  passage 
leading  to  the  room  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  good  many 
people  up  on  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

21.835.  Can  you  tell  who  they  were  ? — No. 

21.836.  Cannot  you  name  any  of  them  ? — I  cannot 
name  any  that  was  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  that  I 
know. 

21.837.  Did  you  see  any  person  as  you  went  from 
the  street  into  the  committee  room,  where  Mr.  Whit- 
liorn,  you  say,  was  ? — There  was  a  good  many  people 
downstairs. 

21.838.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  person 
you  saw  from  the  time  you  entered  the  room  where 
the  committee  room  was  till  you  got  to  the  room 
where  you  saw  Mr.  Whithorn  ? — I  cannot  say,  be- 
cause I  did  not  stop  in  the  committee  room  any  time. 

21.839.  Give  the  name  of  any  person  you  saw 
from  the  time  you  left  the  street  and  went  to  the  house 
till  you  got  to  the  committee  room,  where  you  saw 
Mr.  Whithorn  ? — ^There  was  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Mr.  Grimmett ;  I  saw  him  there  I  recollect. 

21.840.  Where  was  he  ? — Down  in  the  committee 
room. 

21.841.  In  the  same  committee  room  that  Mr. 
Whithorn  was  in? — Yes,  downstairs  on  the  first 
fioor. 

21.842.  Attend  to  the  question  ;  was  Grimmett  in 
the  same  room  that  Mr.  Whithorn  was  in  ? — No,  not 
in  the  same  room  ;  in  the  same  house. 

21.843.  Was  he  in  a  room  downstairs  ? — Yes,  Mr. 
Grimmett  was. 

21.844.  Did  you  go  into  the  room  where  Grimmett 
was  ? — I  went  through  the  room  where  Grimmett 
was. 

21.845.  Were  there  other  persons  there  ? — There 
were  a  good  many  people  there. 

21.846.  In  the  room  ? — Yes,  in  the  room  that  I 
went  through. 

21.847.  Did  Grimmett  see  you  ? — I  t^Iieve  he  did. 

21.848.  Did  you  speak  to  him  ? — No. 


21.849.  When  you  got  into  that  room  where  yon 
say  Grimmett  was,  you  walked  through  ? — Yes,  I 
went  upstairs. 

21.850.  Who  told  you  to  go  upstairs  ?— Nobody 
told  me  to  go  up. 

21.851.  What  did  you  go  upstairs  for? — To  have 
something  for  voting. 

21.852.  Who  did  you  go  to  see  when  you  went  up- 
stairs ? — ^I  went  to  see  whether  Mr.  Whithorn  was 
there. 

21.853.  Did  you  ask  any  person  whether  Mr. 
Whithorn  was  upstairs  ? — When  I  got  up  to  the  top. 

21.854.  Before  you  left  the  bottom  part  of  the 
house  did  you  ask  anyone  whether  Mr.  Whithorn  was 
upstairs  ? — Not  to  my  recollection  I  did  not. 

21.855.  You  did  not  ?— No. 

21.856.  Did  you  ask  if  there  was  another  committee 
room  upstairs  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

21.857.  Who  did  you  ask  ? — Somebody  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stairs,  but  I  do  not  know  who  it  was  now. 

21.858.  You  asked  somebody  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  you  do  riot  know  who,  where  the  other  com- 
mittee room  was  ? — ^Yes. 

21.859.  You  did  not  ask  if  Mr.  Whithorn  was  up- 
stairs ? — I  did  not,  not  till  I  got  to  the  top  of  the 
stairs. 

21.860.  What  made  you  think  that  Mr.  Whithorn 
was  upstairs? — Because  there  was  a  good  many 
people  going  in  and  out,  and  I  thought  that  was  the 
committee  room  to  go  and  get  the  money. 

21.861.  What  should  make  you  think,  because 
there  were  people  going  in  and  out,  that  Mr.  Whit- 
horn was  upstairs  ? — I  did  not  think  anything  about 
that. 

21.862.  Just  consider.  You  say  you  inquired  of 
somebody  if  there  was  another  committee  room,  and 
that  somebody  told  you  there  was;  and  then  I  ask  you 
what  made  you  think  Mr.  Whithorn  was  upstairs,  if 
you  did  not  inquire  ? — I  thought  he  was  upstau-s  if 
there  was  a  committee  room  upstairs,  and  there  was 
nobody  else  giving  money  out,  unless  it  was  him. 

21.683.  Who  told  you  money  was  being  given  out  ? 
— Several  persons  out  in  the  street. 

21.684.  Several  persons  out  in  the  street  told  you 
money  was  being  given  ? — ^Yes. 

21.865.  Were  there  many  people  in  the  street  out- 
side the  house  ? — Yes,  they  stood  out  in  the  street. 

21.866.  Did  tliey  tell  you  who  it  was  that  was 
giving  the  money  ? — They  did. 

21.867.  Who  did  they  say?  — They  said  it  was 
Mr.  Whithorn. 

21.868.  They  said  it  was  Mr.  Whithorn  who  was 
giving  the  money  ? — ^Yes. 

21.869.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  any  one  of 
the  persons  who  told  you  that  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

21.870.  You  cannot  remember  the  name  of  anyone 
who  told  you  so  ? — ^No. 

21.871.  Was  there  any  person  outside  the  door  of 
the  room  in  which  Mr.  Whithorn  was  ? — Yes,  there 
were  a  good  many  jteople  upon  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

21.872.  Was  there  any  person  who  was  keeping 
the  door  ? — ^No. 

21.873.  Do  you  mean  tliat  any  person  might  go 
into  the  room  who  liked  ? — Not  into  this  room  where 
Mr.  Whithorn  gave  the  money. 

21.874.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you  about  ?— 
Only  two  went  into  that  at  a  time. 

21.875.  When  you  got  to  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
there  were  a  good  many  people  there  ? — Yes,  on  the 
landing. 

21.876.  Did  you  go  into  the  room  where  Mr.  Wliit- 
horn  was  ?— There  was  a  door  where  the  committee 
was,  but  we  were  not  allowed  to  go  in  there. 

21.877.  You  do  not  understand  my  question;  when 
you  got  to  the  landing  on  the  top  of  the  stairs,  how 
did  you  get  into  the  room  where  Mr.  Whithorn  was  ? 
— Mr.  Whithorn  was  in  the  room  where  the  other 
gentlemen  were,  and  then  he  would  come  out  and  go 
into  this  little  room. 
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21.878.  Did  jou  go  from  the  landing  direct  Into 
the  room  where  he  was  ?— ^Yes. 

21.879.  He  came  out  of  the  committee  room  and 
came  to  jou  and  took  you  into  this  otbei'  little  room  ? 
—Yes. 

21.880.  Did  he  go  from  one  room  into  the  com- 
mittee room  ? — ^No,  from  the  committee  room  into  an 
ante-room. 

21.881.  Yon  first  went  into  the  committee  room  ? — 
No,  I  did  not;  I  stood  on  the  landing. 

21.882.  He  came  out  to  the  landing  ? — He  came  out 
of  the  room  where  the  gentlemen  were ;  out  of  the 
committee  room  at  the  top  of  the  landing. 

21.883.  And  then  he  took  you  through  the  com> 
mittee  room  ? — No,  into  a  little  room  at  the  side. 

21.884.  You  did  not  go  into  the  conunittee  room  ? 


—No. 

21,885. 
—Yes. 

21,886. 


He  took  you  into  a  little  room  at  the  side  ? 


How  long  were  you  on  the  landing  before 
Mr.  Whithorn  took  you  into  that  little  room? — I 
might  be  there  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

21.887.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Whithorn  come  out  many 
times  on  to  the  landing  ? — Two  or  three  times  before 
he  spoke  to  me. 

21.888.  Did  he  come  out  two  or  three  times  and 
leave  other  people  in  the  room  ? — I  did  not  wee  hun 
take  any  person  into  the  room  till  he  took  me  in. 

21.889.  And  you  stood  therefrom  ten  minutes  to 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ? — Yes. 

21.890.  He  came  out  two  or  three  times  to  tlie 
landing,  but  you  did  not  see  him  take  any  other 
person  into  that  little  room  ?— I  did  not. 

21.891.  When  Mr.  Whithorn  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee room  did  he  come  straight  up  to  yon  at  once  ? 
—Yes. 

21.892.  Had  you  told  any  person  there  for  what 
purpose  you  had  come  ? — No,  I  had  not. 

21.893.  You  had  not  told  any  one  at  all  why  you 
had  come  to  that  landing  ? — No,  I  had  not. 

21.894.  Upon  the  door  of  the, committee  room  being 
opened,  from  which  Mr.  Whithorn  came  to  the  landing, 
had  you  an  opportunity  of  looking  in  to  see  who  was 
inside  ? — No,  because  I  was  not  against  that  door. 

21.895.  Did  you  see  At'hether  there  were  other 
persons  in  the  committee  room  when  Mr.  Whithorn 
came  out  of  it  ? — I  saw  a  good  many  people  going  in 
and  out  of  the  committee  room  that  Mr.  Whithorn 
came  out  of. 

21.896.  When  Mr.  Whithorn  came  to  you,  did  he 
speak  to  you  on  the  landing  ? — ^Yes. 

21.897.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ?— He  said,  "  Come 
"  along  with  me." 

21.898.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ?— I  followed 
him  ;  I  did  not  say  anytliing. 

21.899.  You  followed  him  into  the  little  room  ? — 
Yes,  into  the  little  room. 

21.900.  Was  that  a  room  opposite  the  committee 
'room,  or  at  the  side  ? — At  the  side,  the  same  as  the 

committee  room  may  be  there,  and  the  door  was  there 
(describing  the  position). 

21.901.  On  the  same  side  of  the  landing  ? — ^Yes. 

21.902.  When  you  followed  him  into  the  room, 
what  then  took  place  ?— He  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  and  offered  me  four  half-crowns. 

21.903.  Was  that  the  first  thing  that  was  done  ? — 
Yes. 

21.904.  There  was  nothing  said  ? — He  asked  me 
what  I  wanted  ;  he  showed  me  four  half-crowns,  and 
I  said  I  would  not  have  that. 

21.905.  He  showed  you  four  half-crowns  ;  that  was 
the  first  thing  ? — Yes. 

21.906.  Before  he  offered  you  the  four  half-crowns 
he  did  not  say  anything  to  you  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

21.907.  What  did  you  do  upon  that  ? — I  told  him 
that  it  would  not  do,  that  it  was  not  enough  ;  he  asked 
me  what  I  wanted,  and  I  told  him  21. 

21.908.  Well?— He  put  his  hand  in  his  other 
pocket,  and  gave  it  to  me. 

21.909.  His  trowsers  pocket  ?— Yes. 

21.910.  He  gave  you  two  sovereigns  ? — Yes. 


21.91 1.  After  yon  got  the  two  sovereigns,  what  did 
you  do  ?— I  went  and  voted. 

21.912.  Did  anyone  go  with  you  ? — No. 

21.913.  Did  you  go  and  vote  directly? — Directly. 

21.914.  There  is  no  mistake  about  the  time,  is 
there  ? — ^No,  there  is  not. 

21.915.  You  are  quite  sure  it  was  between  nine 
and  ten  ? — Yes. 

21.916.  Had  you  been  ofiered  any  money  upon  the 
other  side  to  vote  at  that  election  ? — In  1857  '( 

21.917.  Yes  ?— Yes,  I  had. 

21.918.  By  whom  ?— Young  William  Probert. 

21.919.  When  ? — I  think  it  was  on  a  Friday  night, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

21.920.  How  long  before  the  election  ?— 1  think  it 
was  three  or  four  days ;  I  am  not  justly  sure  now. 

21.921.  How  much  were  you  offered  ? — £Z. 

21.922.  To  vote  for  Price  and  Berkeley?— For 
Mr.  Berkeley. 

21.923.  Where  did  he  offer  you  the  money? — Out- 
side the  door. 

21.924.  Outside  what  door  ? — Of  his  father's  house, 
the  Queen's  Head,  in  Catherine  Street. 

"21,925.  Was  it  in  the  daytime  ? — ^No,  at  night. 

21.926.  What  time  ?— Between  10  and  11  o'clock. 

21.927.  He  said  he  would  give  you  3/.? — He  said 
he  would  give  me  3/. 

21.928.  Why  did  you  not  take  the  3/.?— Because  I 
had  promised  the  other  paa-ty. 

21.929.  Had  you  promised  the  other  pai-ty  before  ? 
—I  had. 

21.930.  Who  did  you  promise  ?— Mr.  Whithorn. 

21.931.  When  ? — It  might  be  two  or  three  days 
before  that. 

21.932.  Two  or  three  days  before  you  saw  Probert  ? 
—Yes. 

21.933.  Had  Mr.  Whithorn  told  you  that  he  would 
give  you  any  money  ? — Mr.  Whithorn  told  me  he 
would  satisfy  me  fbr  ray  time,  in  our  house. 

21.934.  Had  Mr.  Whithorn  told  you  what  he  would 
give  you  ? — He  did  not  tell  mo  what  he  would  give 
me  then. 

21.935.  Had  you  ever  received  any  money  from 
Mr.  Whithorn  before  ? — Never. 

21.936.  Did  you  tell  Probert  tlwt  Mr.  Whithorn 
had  canvassed  you,  and  that  you  had  told  Mr.  Whit- 
horn you  would  vote  for  Carden,  and  that  Mr. 
Whithorn  had  said  he  would  satisfy  you  for  your 
time  ? — No,  I  did  not ;  I  told  him  I  should  vote  on  - 
the  other  side. 

21.937.  When  Mr.  Whithorn  asked  you  what  you 
wanted,  and  you  told  him  you  wanted  two  sovereigns, 
did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  you  could  have  got  3/. 
from  Probert  ? — I  could  have  got  it,  I  suppose,  from 
him. 

21.938.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Whithorn  that  ?— No  ;  I 
saw  Mr.  Whithorn  before  I  saw  Mr.  William  Probert. 

21.939.  But  I  mean  at  the  election  time  ? — I  told 
him  that  when  he  offered  me  the  10».;  I  told  him  then 
I  could  have  a  good  deal  more  than  that  of  the  Yellow 
party. 

21.940.  You  did  not  tell  us  that  before  when  I 
asked  you  what  took  place  ;  why  did  you  not  tell  us 
that  before  ?  Why  did  you  uot  say  you  told  him 
you  could  have  had  more  money  of  the  Liberal  party  ? 
— ^Because  I  did  not  think  of  it. 

21.941.  Will  you  swear  you  told  Mr,  Whithorn 
that  ?— Yes. 

21.942.  Will  you  swear  you  said  you  could  have  3/. 
from  Mr.  Probert  ? — I  did  not  say  what  I  could 
have. 

21.943.  As  it  is  clear  you  were  going  to  sell  your 
vote,  why  did  you  take  two  sovereigns  from  Mr. 
Whithorn  and  not  3/.  from  Mr.  Probert  ? — ^Because  I 
had  promised  the  party. 

21.944.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  r^arded  your  pro- 
mise as  so  sacred,  that  having  promised  to  vote  for 
Carden,  you  were  willing  to  vote  for  him  for  21. 
rather  than  for  the  Liberal  candidates  for  3/.  ? — I 
would,  when  I  had  promised  it. 

3Q  3 
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21.945.  That  is  your  explanation  ? — ^Tes  :  when  I 
promises  a  man  I  never  turns  from  it. 

21.946.  Have  you  never  said  it  is  not  true  that 
von  received  two  sovereigns  from  Mr.  Whithorn  ? — 
r  never  did  say  so. 

21.947.  Do  you  remember  being  at  the  Three 
Cocks  public-house  ? — I  have  been  there  several 
times. 

21.948.  Since  the  election  of  1857  ?— I  have. 

21.949.  Do  you  remember  seeing  Jonah  Dyer  there  ? 
—Yes. 

21.950.  And  William  Grimmett  ?— Yes ;  Charles 
Grimmett. 

21.951.  Is  that  the  same  man  that  you  saw  at  the 
committee  room  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  man. 

21.952.  In  Westgate  Street  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  same 
man. 

21.953.  Have  you  never  said  t»  them  that  it  was 
not  true  that  you  received  two  sovereigns  from  Mr. 
Whithorn  ? — No,  it  is  not  true ;  I  never  said  so  to 
them. 

21.954.  Not  at  any  time  ? — Not  at  any  time. 

21.955.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  ? — I  do. 
21,956  If  they  swear  that  you  did,  that  is  false  ? — 

Yes,  it  is  false. 

21.957.  You  say  you  never  made  a  statement  of 
that  sort  to  Dyer  or  to  Grimmett  ;  was  there  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Harris  there  also  ? — Yes,  he  was  at 
the  Three  Cocks  one  night. 

21.958.  Do  you  remember  to  have  met  Jonah  Dyer, 
Grimmett,  and  Harris  at  the  Three  Cocks  ? — ^Yes, 
I  do. 

21.959.  How  soon  was  that  after  the  election  ? — I 
cannot  justly  say  how  soon  it  was  after  the  election  ; 
I  think  it  was  some  time  in  the  next  week  after  the 
election,  but  I  cannot  say  now. 

21.960.  It  was  some  time  in  the  week  following  the 
election  ? — I  think  it  was. 

21.961.  What  time  was  it  that  you  were  there ; 
was  it  in  the  day  or  in  the  evening  ? — In  the 
evening. 

21.962.  What  did  you  say  to  them  about  the  elec- 
tion or  the  money  ? — I  do  not  believe  I  said  anything 

'about  the  election,  not  then. 

21.963.  Did  you  say  anything  at  all  to  them  about 
being  offered  money  by  Probert  ? — I  did. 

21.964.  You  said  that  you  had  been  offered  money 
by  Probert  ? — I  did. 

,    21,965.  Did  you  say  it  was  3/.  ?— I  did. 

21.966.  Did  you  say  upon  that  occasion  to  them, 
in  the  same  conversation,  that  you  had  not  boen 
offered  or  paid  any  money  by  Mr.  Whithorn  ? — No, 
I  did  not. 

21.967.  You  swear  that  ? — I  could  not  say  that 
when  I  had  the  money. 

21.968.  Did  you  not  say  to  them  at  that  time  that 
you  had  not  been  paid  any  money  by  Mr.  Whithorn  ? 
— I  did  not ;  I  met  Mr.  Whithorn  the  second  day 
after  the  election — ^the  second  night  after  the  election 
— just  opposite  the  Three  Cocks;  and  I  put  my 
hand  to  my  hat  to  him ;  and  he  said  "  Dowers,  is  that 
"  you?"  and  I  said,  "  Yes ;"  and  he  said,  "  Tell  your 
"  son  to  come  up  and  have  his  money  ;"  he  was  on  the 
committee  as  a  messenger. 

21.969.  That  was  two  nights  after  the  election  ? — 
Yes,  after  I  had  left  work,  as  I  was  going  home. 

21.970.  You  met  Mr.  Whithorn  ?— Yes. 

21.971.  Opposite  the  Three  Cocks  ?— Yes,  right 
opposite. 

21.972.  Ill  tht'  Three  Cocks  Lane  ?— Yes. 

21.973.  Was  your  son  employed  as  a  messenger  ? — 
He  was. 

21.974.  Was  any  person  with  you  when  you  met 
Mr.  Whithorn  ? — No;  I  was  just  going  home  from 
work. 

21.975.  What  time  was  it  ? — ^About  six  o'clock,  I 
believe ;  very  handy  that,  I  know. 

21.976.  Did  you  tell  Grimmett  or  Dyer  or  Harris 
that  you  had  not  received  money  fi-om  the  Blue  party? 
— No,  I  never  did ;  I  told  them  I  had  received  21. 
from  Mr.  Whithorn. 


21.977.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Who  did  you  tell  tkat 
to  ? — To  Grimmett  and  Han-is. 

21.978.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  That  you  swear  ?_I  wilL 
When  I  met  Mr.  Whithorn,  he  spoke  to  mo  about  my 
son,  and  I  said,  "  Is  not  there  any  more  for  me  ?"  and 
he  said,  "No  you  have  had  all  that  you  will  have." 

21.979.  How  came  you  to  say  that,  because  21.  vat 
the  sum  that  you  wanted  ? — Yes. 

21.980.  He  asked  you  how  much  you  wanted,  and 
you  said  21.  1 — Yes  ;  but  he  said  he  would  put  me  od 
the  committee  as  well,  but  he  did  not  do  it. 

21.981.  That  is  fresh  again  ;  why  did  you  not  tell 
me  that  before  ?  You  say  now  he  stated  he  would  put 
you  on  the  Blue  committee  as  well  ? — Yes. 

21.982.  You  said  he  asked  you  what  yon  wanted, 
and  you  said  21.,  and  he  gave  it  you  ;  why  did  yoo 
not  state  that  which  you  have  just  now  added,  that  he 
said  he  would  put  you  on  the  Blue  committee  ? — I  did 
not  know  that  I  was  not  put  on  the  Blue  committee 
till  I  saw  him  in  Three  Cocks  Lane. 

21.983.  Why  did  you  not  state  before  that  he  bad 
promised  to  put  you  on  the  Blue  committee  ?  What 
waa  your  reason  for  not  telling  us  that  before?— 
(No  answer.) 

21.984.  When  I  asked  you  just  now  what  took  place, 
you  said  Mr.  Whithorn  showed  you  four  half-crowns, 
and  you  told  him  that  was  not  enough  ;  he  then  asked 
you  what  you  wanted,  and  you  said  21.,  and  he  gave 
it  to  you  ;  why  did  you  not  say  that  Mr.  Whithorn 
told  you  that  he  would  put  you  on  the  Blue  committee 
as  well  ? — I  did  not  think  of  it. 

21.985.  Did  you  not  go  to  Mr.  Lovegrove's  office 
on  the  day  after  you  had  been  at  the  Three  Cocks  ?— 
I  did. 

21.986.  What  day  was  that  ?— I  think  it  was  on  a 
Saturday  ;  Saturday  morning. 

21.987.  Was  it  the  day  following  the  day  on  which 
you  had  seen  Grimmett,  Dyer,  and  Harris  at  the  Three 
Cocks  ? — It  was. 

21.988.  What  time  did  you  go  to  Mr.  Lovegrove's 
office  ? — ^About  ten  o'clock,  I  think  ;  between  10 
and  11. 

Were  you  sober  ? — Yes. 

Who  went  with  you  ?  —  Grimmett   and 


21,989, 
21,990, 
Harris. 
21,991 


When  you  got  to  the  office  who  did  you  see 
there  ? — ^I  saw  a  gentleman  there  in  the  office  by 
himself. 

21.992.  Was  it  Mr.  Taynton  ?— I  cannot  say. 

21.993.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  I  said  to  him  now. 

21.994.  What  did  you  go  there  for?  — About 
the  3/.  4 

21.995.  Was  it  about  the  offer  of  3/.  made  to  yon 
by  Probert  ? — Yes. 

21.996.  How  came  you  to  go  there? — Grimmett 
and  Harris  took  me  there. 

21.997.  What  for  ? — It  was  to  sign  a  paper  some- 
thing about  what  I  had  said  the  over- night ;  I  do  not 
know  what  it  was. 

21.998.  Was  there  a  paper  produced  t©  yon?— 
There  was,  when  I  got  into  the  office. 

2 1 .999.  Did  you  make  a  statement  there  ? — I  believe 
I  did. 

22.000.  At  the  office  ?— Yes. 

22.001.  Was  what  you  said  taken  down  in  writing? 
— Yes. 

22.002.  Was  it  read  over  to  you  ? — ^It  was. 

22.003.  Did  you  sign  it  ?  You  made  a  mark  to  it, 
I  suppose  ? — A  cross. 

22.004.  1  see  in  that  paper  there  is  nothing  said 
respecting  any  payment  of  money  by  Mr.  Whithorn 
to  you  ;  were  you  asked  any  question  about  that  ? — I 
do  not  think  I  was,  at  the  office. 

22.005.  You  were  taken  to  Mr.  Lovegrove's  office 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  statement  as  to  what  took 
place  between  yourself  and  Probert  ? — Yes. 

22.006.  Did  you  vote  a  plumper  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — I  did. 

22.007.  I  see  you  state  in  this  paper  that  Probert 
.«nid  to  you,  "  I  will  volunteer  and  give  yon  3/.  if  you 
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*  will  give  us  half  a  vote  ;"  is  that  true  ? — I  do  not 
believe  there  was  anything  about  half  a  vote  ;  he  said 
if  I  would  poll  for  Mr.  Berkeley. 

22.008.  Not  for  Price  ?— He  did  not  say  anything 
about  Price. 

22.009.  He  said  if  you  would  poll  for  Mr.  Berkeley, 
but  he  said  nothing  to  you  about  Mr.  Price.  You  said, 
"  'No,  I  shan't;'  Fve  promised  to  vote  for  Garden,  and 
"  shall  do  as  I  have  said.'  He  then  left  me.  About 
"  a  quarter  to  two  o'clock  on  the  Friday  I  had  met 
"  William  Prober t,  junior,  and  Mr.Price,  the  candidate, 
"  in  the  Dean's  Walk,  and  Probert  brought  Mr.  Price 
"  to  me,  and  Mr.  Price  asked  me  for  my  vote.  I  told 
"  Mr.  Price  in  Probert's  hearing  that  I  should  vote  for 
"  Sir  llobort  Garden,  and  Mr.  R-ice  asked  me  to  do  so. 
"  While  wo  were  talking,  Mr.  Samuel  Herbert,  solici- 
"  tor,  came  up,  and  said  to  Mr.  Price, '  Oh,  Dowers  is 
"  all  right ;  we  shall  be  sure  of  him.'  I  went  away 
"  and  left  Mr.  Price  and  William  Probert,  junior,  and 
"  Mr.  Herbert  together.  Mr.  Pleydell  Wilton  was 
"  with  them  and  several  others,  the  others  stood  a 
"  little  way  off  while  we  were  talking  together.  Pro- 
<*  bert  fetched  Mr.  Price  from  them  to  me."  Is  that 
correct? — It  is. 

'  22,010.  Was  your  son  with  you  at  the  time  when 
you  went  to  Mr.  Whithorn  ? — ^He  was  in  a  room 
downstairs. 

22.011.  Is  that  your  atm  who  was  the  messenger  ? 
— Tes. 

22.012.  What  is  his  name  ?— William  Dowers. 

22.013.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  t)ie  name  of 
Cherrington  ? — I  do. 

22.014.  Was  Cherrington  there? -Cherrington 
was  not  there  then. 

.  22,015.  Not  when,  do  you  mean  ? — Not  when  I 
came  out  to  vote.  I  went  and  voted,  and  went  back 
home,  and  went  into  William  Probert's,  and  called 
for  a  pint  of-  beer,  and  Cherrington  was  sitting  there 
without  any  beer  or  anything  before  him ;  and  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  nothing  to  drink  ;  and  he  said  "  No," 
and  I  gave  him  a  pint,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  voted; 
and  he  said  "  No;"  and  I  then  said,  says  I,  "  Tou  come 
"  along  with  me,"  and  I  took  him  from  Mr.  Probert's, 
and  took  him  up  into  the  committee  room,  and  took 
him  to  Mr.  Whithoni,  and  Mr.  Whithorn  came  to 
him  and  took  him  into  that  same  room  where  I  had 
been,  and  I  stood  at  the  door  when  Cherrington  went 
in. 

22.016.  Was  that  after  he  had  voted  ?— Before  he 
voted. 

22.017.  What  did  Cherrington  receive,  do  you 
know  ? — I  cannot  say  what  he  received,  but  as  soon 
as  we  came  out  of  the  committee  room  he  gave  my 
son  a  sovereign  to  go  and  get  change. 

22.018.  Who  did  ?— Cherrington  did. 

22.019.  He  gave  your  son  a  sovereign  ?— Tes. 

22.020.  Did  you  remain  there  till  your  son  came 
back  with  the  change  ? — We  did. 

22.021.  What  did  Cherrington  do  with  it  ?— Put  it 
in  his  pocket. 

22.022.  The  whole  of  it  ?— Yes. 

22.023.  And  went  away  with  you  ? — ^He  went 
away  to  poll,  and  then  we  went  to  the  Bull,  and  had 
some  beer. 

22.024.  What  time  was  that?— Very  handy  11 
o'clock  it  must  have  been,  I  know. 

22.025.  What  is  that  man  Cherrington's  Christian 
name  ?^-John. 

22.026.  Do  you  say  you  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
room  whUe  Cherrington  and  Mr.  Whithorn  were  in 
the  room  ? — Yes ;  he  was  on  the  committee  at  the 
same  time  too. 

22.027.  Who  was  on  the  committee  ? — Cherrington 
was. 

22.028.  Did  you  know  that  ?— Yes. 

22.029.  Had  he  been  on  before  ?— Yes. 

22.030.  If  that  was  the  case,  what  necessity  was 
there  for  you  to  take  him  to  the  room  where  Mr. 
Whithorn  was? — I  asked  him  when  I  went  into 
Mr.  Probert's,  if  he  had  no  money,  and  nothing  to 


drink  ;  and  he  said  "No  ;"  and  I  said,  "Come  along     ^•Da»a». 
"  with  me,  and  you  can  have  some."  jj  q^^^  jgjg 

22.031.  But  you  say  he  was  on  the  Blue  committee?     __' 

— So  he  was. 

22.032.  Did  he  not  know  where  to  go  and  get 
money  as  well  as  you  ? — I  do  not  know  about  that. 

22.033.  Do  you  mean  seriously  to  swear  here,  that 
you  received  those  two  sovereigns  from  Mr.  Whit- 
horn ? — I  do. 

22.034.  Upon  your  solemn  oath  ? — I  do. 

22.035.  And  you  deny,  upon  your  oath,  that  you 
ever  told  either  of  those  persons,  Grimmett,  Harris,  or 
Jonah  Dyer,  that  you  had  not  received  two  sovereigns 
from  Mr.  Whithorn  ? — I  did  not. 

22.036.  You  never  told  either  of  those  persons  that 
you  had  not  received  two  sovereigns  from  Mr.  Whit- 
horn ? — No,  I  never  did. 

22.037.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Had  you  any  conversa- 
tion with  Grimmetl  or  Harris  about  these  two  sove- 
reigns ? — No,  I  had  not. 

22.038.  How  came  you  to  be  summoned  as  a  wit- 
ness ?  Did  Harris  or  Grimmitt  ask  you  whether  you 
had  ever  received  anything  from  the  Blue  party? — 
Yes. 

22.039.  They  did  ask  you  ?— Yes. 

22.040.  When?— They  knowed  it  before  that 
night. 

22.041.  They  knew  you  had  received  it? — ^Yes  ; 
Grimmett  did  himself. 

22.042.  Grimmett  knew  you  had  received  the 
money  from  the  Blue  party  before  this  conversation 
to  which  you  have  alluded  ? — Yes. 

22.043.  That  was  a  week  after  th^  election  ? — Yea. 

22.044.  How  did  they  know  it? — Because  Grimmett 
and  I  were  always  together ;  we  were  together  ever 
so  many  times,  and  I  told  Grimmett. 

22.045.  You  told  Grimmett  a  week  before  the  elec- 
tion ? — No  ;  after  the  election. 

22.046.  Between  the  election  and  this  conversation 
at  the  Three  Cocks  ?— Yes. 

22.047.  You  told  Grimmett  so  ?— Yes. 

22.048.  Have  you  ever  stated  that  you  did  not  tell 
anyone  ? — ^No. 

22.049.  Do  you  recollect  being  examined  before  the  • 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  do. 

22.050.  Do  you  recollect  being  asked  when  yon 
first  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  anyone  ? — No,  I 
do  not  now. 

22.051.  I  understand  you  distinctly  to  swear  now 
that  you  told  Grimmett  shortly  after  the  election  ? — ^I 
did. 

22.052.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  that  within  a  week, 
do  you  say  ? — ^Yes. 

22.053.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  is  Grimmett  ?— A 
sawyer. 

22.054.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Just  attend  to  this ; 
were  you  asked  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  this  question,  "  When  did  you  tell  this,  my 
"  man  ?"  and  did  you  answer,  "  I  do  not  know  if  ever  I 
"  did  tell  it."  Did  you  make  that  answer  ? — I  do  not 
believe  I  did. 

22.055.  Were  you  asked,  «  When  did  you  first  tell 
"  it?"  and  answer,  "I  do  not  know."  "Oh  J  yes, 
"  you  do  ;  who  di^  you  tell  first  that  you  had  had 
"  21.  for  your  vote  ?" — "  I  cannot  say  when  I  did 
«  tell  it,  if  ever  I  did  tell  it."  "  Did  you  tell  it 
"  first  of  all  up  here  to  the  Yellows  ?"  —  « No." 
"  Have  you  told  it  anybody  before  ?"  — "  Not 
"  that  I  know  of."  "The  first  time  you  told  it 
"  was  when  you  were  up  here  ?"  —  "I  never  told 
"  it  when  I  was  up  here."  "  Is  this  the  first  time 
"  you  have  mentioned  anything  about  receiving  2/. 
"  for  your  vote  ?" — "  It  is  to  my  recollection.  I 
"  cannot  recollect  that  over  I  did."  "Do  you 
"  mean  to  adhere  to  that  ?  Come,  Mr.  Dowers,  do 
"  you  mean  to  adhere  to  that,  that  now  is  the  first 
"  time  you  ever  told  anybody  about  having  21.  for 
"  your  vote  ?" — "  I  do."  "  Did  you  never  tell 
"  it  to  any  gentleman,  and  have  it  taken  down  in 
"  writing  r"  No  answer  is  given  to  that.  Are  you 
lurepared  to  say  now  you  did  tell  it  to   Grimmett) 
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having  sworn  before  the  Conunittee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  you  never  told  anyone  ? — Grimmett 
and  I  were  talking  together,  and  I  told  him  I  had  had 
two  sovereigns. 

22.056.  How  came  you  to  tell  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  you  never  told  it  to  anyone 
before  ? — I  do  not  know. 

22.057.  Did  you  tell  it  to  anyone  else  ? — ^No. 

22.058.  Never?— No. 

22.059.  Not  at  any  time  ?— No. 

22.060.  You  never  mentioned  the  circumstance  of 
having  received  these  two  sovereigns  at  any  time  but 
to  Grimmett  ? — Not  to  my  recollection  ;  never. 

22.061.  When  did  you  receive  the  Speaker's 
warrant  to  attend  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ? — ^I  do  not  know  justly  when  it  was. 

22.062.  When  were  you  first  told  by  the  Yellow 
party  that  you  were  to  go  as  a  witness  before  the 
Committee  ? — I  do  not  know  how  long  it  was  ;  I  can- 
not say  when  it  was. 

-■2,063.  Who  told  you  you  were  to  go  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  part  of 
the  Yellow  party  ? — Mr.  Betheridge. 

22.064.  Is  he  a  solicitor  ?— No,  Mr.  Wilton's  clerk  ; 
he  brought  the  paper  up  to  me. 

22.065.  Did  you  tell  him  of  the  circumstance,  or 
did  he  tell  you  what  he  wanted  you  in  London  for  ? — 
He  gave  me  a  paper,  and  told  me  I  was  to  go  up  to 
London. 

22.066.  Did  he  tell  you  what  you  were  wanted  for  ? 
—No. 

22.067.  Did  you  know  what  you  were  wanted  for  ? 
— I  judged  what  I  was  wanted  for  when  I  had  the 
paper  served  upon  me. 

22.068.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  did  you  judge  it  to 
be  ?— I  judged  I  had  to  go  to  London. 

22.069.  For  which  side  ?— The  Yellow  party. 

22.070.  {Mr.  Faw^Aaw.)  How  did  Mr.  Wilton  know 
what  evidence  you  could  give  ? — I  do  not  know  how 
he  knowed  that ;  I  never  was  in  the  office. 

22.071.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  served  the  warrant 
upon  you  for  the  Blue  party  ? — Mr.  Maysey. 

22.072.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Which  did  you  receive 
first  ? — From  the  Blue  party,  I  believe. 

22.073.  Did  you  ever  go  to  the  office  of  any  soli- 
citor on  the  part  of  the  Yellow  party  and  have  your 
statement  taken  down  ? — ^I  did  not. 

22.074.  Can  you  imagine  how  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  you.  had  received  21.  from 
'Mr.  Whithorn  ? — All  I  can  remember  is  being  in  the 
Shire  Hall  here  cleaning  the  windows,  and  they  were 
talking  with  Dick  Williams,  that  is  the  plumber,  he 
was  talking  aliout  it,  and  I  said  I  had  two  sovereigns 
of  Mr.  Whithorn. 

22.075.  When  was  tliat  ? — About  three  or  four 
days,  I  believe,  after  the  election. 

22.076.  That  is  not  the  same  occasion  on  which 
you  told  Grimmett  ? — No. 

22.077.  Are  you  certain  it  was  three  or  four  d%ys 
mfter  the  election  ? — It  must  have  been  as  much  as 
that. 

22.078.  The  election  was  in  March,  I  think  ? — I 
do  not  know  when  it  was.  ' 

22.079.  What  were  yon  doing  at  the  Shire  Hall 
then  ? — Window  cleaning. 

22.080.  Have  you  ever  stated  that  that  occurrence 
took  place  in  July  ? — ^In  July  ? 

22.081.  Yes,  in  July,  which  is  long  after  tlie  elec- 
tion ? — No. 

22.082.  You  never  have  ? — ^No,  not  to  my  recol- 
lection. 

22.083.  Did  you  not  tell  the  Committee  that  you 
were  cleaning  windows  in  preparation  for  the  sessions 
in  July  ? — That  was  the  time. 

22.084.  The  election  was  in  March,  and  you  just 
now  swore  it  was  two  or  three  days  after  the  election? 
— I  said  I  thought  it  was  two  or  three  days  after  the 
election,  but  I  did  not  know  when  it  was  ;  I  know 
I  was  cleaning  windows  in  the  Shire  Hall  when  I 
spoke  about  it. 


22.085.  Then,  with  the  exception  of  what  you 
said  tp  Grimmett  and  in  the  Shire  Hall,  did  yon 
never  tell  anybody  else  about  this  transaction  ? — I 
did  not. 

22.086.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  say  Grimmett  knew 
very  well  you  had  received  that  money  ? — Yes. 

22.087.  Had  you  had  many  talks  with  him  about 
it  ? — Yes,  when  we  had  been  having  a  pint  of  beer 
together. 

22.088.  At  the  Three  Cocks  did  you  ever  talk  to 
him  about  it  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  we  talked 
about  it  there  or  no. 

22.089.  Do  you  and  Grimmett  work  at  the  same 
place  ? — No,  we  do  not. 

22.090.  Do  you  live  near  each  other  ? — We  do  not 
work  at  the  same  place,  but  we  live  handy  each 
other. 

22.091.  And  you  had  many  talks  about  your  hav- 
ing received  two  sovereigns  soon  after  the  election  ? 
—Yes. 

22.092.  Within  a  week  after  the  election  ?— Yes. 

22.093.  Did  you  not  talk  about  it  when  you  were 
with  Grimmett  at  the  Three  Cocks  ? — No  ;  I  do  not 
believe  we  did  about  that. 

22.094.  You  were  talking  of  the  ofier  of  3/.  by 
Probert  ?— Yes. 

22.095.  Did  not  you  or  Grimmett  say  you  had  re- 
ceived two  sovereigns  from  the  Blue  party  ? — No,  I 
cannot  recollect  it. 

22.096.  You  talked  to  Grimmett  several  times 
about  it  ? — Yes. 

22.097.  Do  you  swear  that  when  you  were  at  the 
Three  Cocks  you  did  not  or  Grimmett  did  not  say 
you  were  ofiered  3/.  by  Probert,  and  got  2/.  from  Mr. 
Whithorn;  was  not  that  said  ? — It  might  be  said  then; 
we  were  drinking. 

22.098.  Was  it  said  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  it 
was  or  no. 

22.099.  Will  yon  undertake  to  swear  there  was  no 
talk  at  all  about  those  two  sovereigns  ? — "^o,  I  cannot 
swear  that. 

22.100.  As  you  had  so  much  talk  with  Grimmett 
about  this,  how  came  you  not  to  say,  when  you  were 
examined  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  you  had  mentioned  to  Grimmett  that  you 
had  received  these  two  sovereigns  ?  You  were  aeked 
point  blank  whether  you  had  mentioned  the  matter 
to  anybody.  How  came  you  not  to  say  you  had 
talked  to  Grimmett  about  it  ? — {No  answer). 

22.101.  What  is  your  answer  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I 
cannot  answer  that  at  all. 

22.102.  You  were  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  Grim- 
mett ;  he  was  a  near  neighbour  of  yours.  You  were 
examined  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  question  after  question  was  put  to 
you  as  to  whether  you  had  mentioned  it  to  anybody, 
and  you  swore  positively  that  you  had  not.  How 
do  you  explain  that  contradiction  ? — {No  answer). 

22.103.  Can  you  give  me  any  answer  ? — No. 

22.104.  What  did  you  do  with  the  two  sovereigns  ? 
— I  took  it  home  and  gave  it  to  my  wife. 

22.105.  Do  you  swear  that  ? — Yes. 

22.106.  Is  your  wife  alive  ? — ^Yes. 

22.107.  Where  do  you  live  ?— In  St.  Catherine 
Street. 

22.108.  What  time  in  the  day  did  you  give  it  to 
her  ? — Aliout  10  o'clock. 

22.109.  On  that  day  ?— Yes. 

22.110.  The  day  of  the  election  ?— Yes. 

22.111.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? — Yes. 

22.1 12.  You  are  quite  certain  you  gave  those  two 
sovereigns  to  your  wife  about  10  o'clock  on  the  day  of 
the  election  ? — Yes. 

22.113.  Afteryoiihad  polled  ?— After  I  had  polled. 

22.114.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  give  it  to  her 
before  you  saw  Cherrington  ? — Yes. 

22.115.  You  are  sure  of  that?- Yes. 

22.116.  What  did  you  say  to  Maysey  when  he 
served  you  with  a  similar  warrant  for  the  Blue  party  ? 
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— ^I  aaked  him  wkat  it  was  for,  and  he  said  it  was  to 
go  to  London. 

22.117.  What  did  you  say  ?— I  do  not  know  that  I 
said  anything. 

22.118.  Did  you  say  to  him  you  had  nothing  to  go 
to  Londop  for  ;  that  you  had  had  no  money  from  either 
side,  and  had  not  been  promised  any  ? — No. 

22.119.  Did  you  say  that  to  Maysey  ? — ^No,  I  did 
not. 

22.120.  Was  the  warrant  served  upon  you  before 
you  made  the  statement  or  afterwards  ? — After- 
wards. 

22.121.  Did  you  not  know  then  what  you  were 
going  to  London  for  ? — I  thouglit  it  was  about  the  3/. 

22.122.  Did  you  say  to  Maysey  you  had  nothing  to 
go  to  London  for  ?— No. 

22.123.  You  are  sure  you  did  not  say  that  to 
Maysey  ? — Yes. 

22.124.  Do  I  understand  you  rightly,  that  you  said 


that  the  money  that  Mr.  Whithorn  gave  yon— this 
21. — ^was  for  your  vote,  and  not  for  your  expenses  ? 
— For  my  vote. 

22.125.  Nothing  was  said  about  expenses  ? — No. 

22.126.  Will  you  now  swear  that  nothing  was  said 
about  expenses  ? — I  do  not  believe  anything  was  said 
about  expenses. 

22.127.  Have  yon  never  made  a  different  statement 
from  tliat  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

22.128.  You  were  asked  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  "  You  say  you  asked  Whithorn 
"  for  21.  for  your  expenses  ?"  and  your  answer  was, 
"  Yes,  I  did."  You  were  then  asked,  "  What  were 
"  those  expenses  that  yon  wanted  the  21.  to  pay  ?" 
and  your  answer  was,  "  For  the  time  I  lost  in  the 
"  election."  How  do  you  re<ioncile  that  with  the 
statement  yon  have  made  to-day,  that  you  received  it 
for  your  vote,  and  not  for  your  expenses  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  that  there  was  anything  imid  about  expenses 
before  Mr.  Whithorn. 


■S6  Get  1859. 


William  Stepiiexs  called  and  further  examined. 


22.129.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  Vote  at  the  elec- 
tion in  1857? — No,  I  did  not;  I  was  canvassed  on 
the  25th  March,  by  Sir  Robert  Carden,  and  a  gentle- 
man I  saw  in  the  box  last  Saturday  afternoon,  John 
Michael  Butt. 

22.130.  On  what  day  was  it  that  you  were  can- 
vassed ?  — On  the  25th  March  1857.  They  asked  me 
for  my  vote.  I  told  Sir  Robert  Walter  Carden  that  I 
should  not  give  it  him  so  long  as  he  had  such  a 
damned  rogue  as  Joe  Lovegrove  as  his  agent,  for  he 
was  a  great  liar. 

22.131.  I  will  not  allow  such  language  to  be  made 
use  of  here  ? — That  is  what  I  said.    I  told  him 

22.132.  I  shall  consider  it  a  great  contempt  of  the 
court  if  you  persist  in  using  such  language.  You 
refused  to  give  your  vote  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

22.133.  Had  you  the  opportunity  of  voting  ? — I  had 
not ;  I  was  anrested  that  same  evening  for  debt, 
for  14/. 

22.134.  You  were  arrested  on  a  judgment  ? — Yes, 
a  judgment  debt,  14/.  9«.  lOd. 

22.135.  At  whose  suit  was  that  ? — At  the  suit  of 
Charles  Lander  Compton. 

22.136.  Was  he  a  jjerson  to  whom  you  owed 
money  ?— Yes. 

22.137.  Were  you  taken  to  prison  ? — ^I  was. 

22.138.  In  prison  was  any  offer  made  to  you  for 
your  release  if  you  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Carden? 
— Yes,  on  the  moi-ning  of  the  election. 

22.139.  By  whom  ? — By  my  father  ;  my  late  father. 

22.140.  Was  your  father  a  supporter  of  Sir  Robert 
Carden  ? — He  was  a  great  partisan. 

22.141.  Did  he  make  you  the  offer  himself? — No, 
he  said  he  hod  seen  Mr.  Lovegrove  and  that  Mr.  Love- 
grove  would  arrange  with  my  detaining  creditor  if  I 
would  vote  for  Sir  Robei-t  Walter  Carden.  He  said 
that  in  the  presence  of  the  governor,  one  of  the 
turnkeys,  and  William  Greening,  a  fellow  debtor.  I 
think  the  turnkey's  name  was  James  Alder  ;  I  am  sure 
it  was,  however.  I  told  my  father  that  I  would 
sooner  have  my  tongue  drawn  from  my  body. 

22.142.  You  refused  to  vote  ? — I  did  ;  and  my 
father  said  I  had  better  remain  where  I  was.  I  said 
I  was  content  to  do  so. 

22.143.  Was  Mr.  Lovegrove  the  solicitor  of  your^ 
creditor  ? — ^No,  Mr.  Burrup,  one  of  the  same  party  ; 
John  Burrup. 

22.144.  Had  you  previously  requested  your  father 
to  see  Mr.  Lovegrove  upon  the  subject? — ^No,  not 
upon  this  subject ;  with  regard  to  a  debt  which  I 
deny  altogether. 

22.145.  You  requested  your  father  to  see  Mr.  Love- 
grove on  another  subject? — I  never  requested  my 
father  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  neither  did  I  know 
that  my  father  had  seen  Mr.  Lovegrove  till  he  came 
and  told  me  in  gaol.    I  had  fiilly  made  up  ray  mind 


not  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Carden  ;  if  I  voted  at  all  I 
should  vote  for  Berkeley  and  Price. 

22.146.  It  was  previous  to  your  being -taken  to 
prison  that  you  made  up  your  mind  ? — Yes,  I  had. 

22.147.  As  you  were  in  prison  you  know  nothfng 
more  of  the  election  of  1857  ? — ^No;  I  know  of  pre- 
vious elections  ;  I  was  agent  to  parties  previous  to  the 
election  of  1857.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Helps  has  stated 
exactly  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  expenses,  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Hope  never  exceeding  1,000/,  for  I  have 
seen  books  in  Mr.  Helps's  office,  when  I  have  been 
signing  notices  of  objection,  which  would  quite  refute 
it,  as  to  the  years  preceding  1857  ;  and  I  could  state 
that  Mr.  Helps  had  the  lion's  share,  and  Mr.  Love- 
grove had  100/.,  Mr.  Edward  Washboume  100/.,  and 
Mr.  Matthews  100/.,  which  I  saw  entered. 

22.148.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  from  your 
own  knowledge,  and  from  evidence  you  have  that 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Helps,  that  no  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Hope's  that  he  was  connected  with  cost 
more  than  1,0(X)/.,  is  incorrect? — I  have  not  the  state- 
ment in  my  own  possession  ;  Mr.  Helps  has  it ;  I 
have  seen  it  entered  in  the  cash-books :  the  return 
was  made  up  day  by  day  as  the  bills  came  in,  and  I 
was  in  the  office  and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it. 

22.149.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  that  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Helps's  is  an  incorrect  one  ? — I  mean  to 
say  it  is. 

22.150.  From  what  you  saw,  what  was  the  amount 
that  was  spent  by  Mr.  Hope  at  one  election  ? — I  say 
it  exceeded  1,000/. 

22.151.  You  do  not  say  by  what  amount  ? — No,  I 
do  not,  for  I  could  not  keep  it  in  my  head. 

22.152.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  When  was  this  ?— When 
I  was  signing  notices  of  objection,  which  I  did  for 
several  years. 

22.153.  On  the  part  of  the  conservatives  ? — Yes. 

22.154.  How  long  ago? — I  had  been  a  Conservative 
agent  for  several  years  previous  to  1857;  eight  or 
ten. 

22.155.  Was  1857  the  first  time  you  gave  up 
being  agent  ? — ^Yes,  that  was  the  first  time  I  did  not 
take  any  active  part  whatever  ;  it  was  through  his 
coercion  that  I  did  not. 

22.156.  How  many  years  before  that  did  you  act 
as  agent  ? — Ten  or  twelve  years. 

22.157.  What  books  did  you  see  at  Mr.  Helps's  ? — 
The  books  in  which  the  clerk  was  entering  the 
amount  of  accounts,  and  which  books  were  on  a  desk 
in  Mr.  Helps's  office. 

22.158.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  The  cash  accounts  ? — Yes. 

22.159.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.')  The  cash  accounts  of  the 
election  ? — Yes,  the  expenditure. 

22.160.  What  election  do  you  particularly  refer  to? 
— I  could  not  state  exactly  the  election.  I  did  not 
think  I  should  be  called  on  to  give  it,  but  I  give  it 
free  now ;  and  from  conversation  I  have  had  with 
Mr.  Hope  since  that  time  he  has  satisfied  me  upon 
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.  that.-     It  was  «pstair8  in  .the  irat  office  that  I  saw 
the  bocika. 

22.161.  (Mr.Vaughan.)  Canyon  not  state  what 
the  elections  were  ? — I  cannot  tell  the  years. 

22.162.  Was  the  election  to  which  yon  allude 
before  the  election  in  1857  ? — ^Yes,  it  was  prior  to  it. 
I  think  it  was  the  last  before  that  of  1857. 

22.163.  In  1862  ?— Yes,  or  it  might  be  in  1847,  or 
somewhere  about  that^  I  could  not  tell  the  precise 
year,  but  the  precise  book  I  can  tell,  for  I  made  a 
mark  in  it,  which  I  shall  know  ;  and  if  any>  other 
book  is  brought  before  me  I  shall  be  able  to  tell 
whether  it  is  l^e  right  book. 

22.164.  ,(-^''*  Fitzgerald.)  Did  the  mode  in  which 
Mr.  Helps  employed  you  give  you  access  to  the  books 
of  accounts? — ^No  ;  but  as  I  was  sitting  next  the  clerk 
(/  toas  sitting  on  one  side  and  the  clerk  was  on  my 
left  hand),  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it. 


.  22,165.  What  were  you  doing  ?— Signing  notices 
of  objection  to  the  Liberals. 

22.166.  What  do  you  mean  by  notices  of  objection? 
— ^Notices  of  objections  to  their  votes  at  the  registra- 
tion. , 

22.167.  How  did  your  presence  at  a  registration 
inquiry  assist  you  to  a  knowledge  of  the  election  ac- 
counts?— ^I  was  there  signing  the  notices  of  objections 
at  the  office. 

22.168.  At  Mr.  Helps's  office  ?— Yes.' 

22.169.  That  was  the  opportunity  you  had  of  look- 
ing over  the  accounts  of  the  election  ? — Yes. 

22.170.  I  suppose  Mr.  Helps  was  not  aware  that 
you  were  looking  over  his  books  ? — No,  he  would  not 
like  me  to  do  so,-!  know ;  I  know  there  was  a  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  William  Matthews  ;  they  did  not 
pay  him  enough,  but  I  believe  he  was  eventually 
paid  the  100/. 


J.  Lovtgrove, 


Joseph  Lotegbote  called  and  further  examined. 


22.171.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  wish  to  make  some 
'  statement  with  reference  to  the  evidence  which  has 

just  been  given  ? — I  do ;  unfortunately  I  have  had 
some  differences  with  the  last  witness.  At  the  time 
he  speaks  of,  in  1857,  he  owed  me  upwards  of  150/. 
on  a  judgment  recovered  in  one  of  the  superior  courts 
at  Westminster.    I  see  by  a  letter  which  I  have  in 

Xhand,  that  I  was  offered  on  the  7th  of  March,  by 
.  Wilkes,  his  solicitor,  6«.  8rf.  in  the  pound  upon 
that  judgment,  which  would  be  equal  to  somewhere 
about  50/.,  or  something  more  ;  his  father  was  very 
anxious  to  settle  the  matter,  and  made  mo  an  increased 
offer  upon  that,  which  I  declined  altogether  to  accept. 
The  son  became,  some  short  time  after  this,  incar- 
cerated in  the  city  gaol ;  with  that  I  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do,  but  he  was  very  anxious  to  know 
whether  I  would  take  Mr.  Wilkes's  offer,  and  I  see  on 
the  17th  of  April  (a  fortnight  after  the  election),  I 
wrote  to  the  witness  himself,  in  .answer  to  his  own 
application  whether  I  would  take  the  offer  made  by 
Mr.  Wilkes  or  his,  father,  this  letter: — "Sir;  I  see 
"  no  reason  to  alter  my  determination  as  expressed 
"  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Wilkes.  Yours  obediently, 
"  Joseph  Loveqeove."  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
father  ever  made  such  an  offer,  or  such  an  intimation 
to  the  son  as  he  has  just  told  you  in  his  evidence  ;  if 
lie  did  it  was  done  without  my  knowledge,  without 
my  sanction,  and  without  any  communication  with 
me  whatever ;  and  I  believe  that  his  only  object  in 
getting  into  this  box  now  has  been  to  give  expres- 
sion ta  that  language  with  regard  to  me  which  you 
prevented  him  from  indulging  in  any  further. 

22.172.  He  was  summoned  here  in  consequence  of 
his  having  stated  on  his  previous  examination  that 
he  would  be  able  to  affir>rd  Alrther  information  with 
regard  to  the  election  of  1857  ;  but  now  that  you  are 
here  I  will  ask  you  this  question :  did  you  «ee  Stephens's 
father  about  the  time  of  the  election  in  1857  with 
reference  to  the  debt  due  to  Compton  ? — Both  before 
and  after  ;  he  was  very  anxious  to  settle  the  matter, 
but  the  determination  of  the  son  much  interfered  with 
any  amicable  arrangement  being  come  to. 

22.173.  Did  you -tell  Stephens's  father  that  you 
would  settle  with  the  detaining  creditor,  or  arrange 
with  him,  if  his  son  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden? 
— Most  decidedly  not ;  I  made  no  offer  of  any  kind. 

22.174.  Did  you  see  his  father  upon  the  subject  of 
a  settlement  with  his  son's  detaining  creditor  ? — Not 
at  all,  and  the  father  did  not  see  me  upon  the  subject. 

22.175.  The  son  does  not  appear  to  have  been  taken 
in  execution  on  your  judgment  ? — No. 

22.176.  But  on  a  judgment  for  14/.  odd  ?— Yea. 

22.177.  Did  you  see  his  father  with  regard  to  the 
release  of  Stephens  from  prison  at  the  election  in 
1857  ? — ^Never  ;  and  I  may  say  this,  that  it  is  a  great 
relief  to  our  party  not  to  have  the  services  of  any 
such  person. 

22.178.  Did  you.  tell  the  father  that  if  his  son  would 


vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  you  would  arrange  with 
the  detaining  creditor  ? — Never. 

22.179.  Nothing  of  the  sort  ?— No  ;  and  the  fathw 
never  suggested  such  a  course ;  no  conversation  ma 
took  place  between  me  and  the  father 'as  to  the 
son's  release  from  prison  on  this  debt. 

22.180.  If  the  father  did  come  to  the  gaol  and  make 
a  statement  of  that  sort,  that  statement  is  not  true  ?— 
No ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  statement  wag 
ever  made  by  the  father. 

22.181.  It  seems  to  have  been  made,  according  to 
the  account  of  the  son,  in  the  presence  of  the  governor 
and  turnkey,  and  a  person  named  Greening? — ^Ido 
not  believe  it  ever  was  made. 

22.182.  Is  the  father  a  man  on  whom  reliance  can 
be  placed  ? — I  have  always  had  the  greatest  faith  in 
the  father's  statements. 

22.183.  If  it  should  appear  that  the  father  did  make 
such  a  statement,  should  you  then  be  disposed  to  think 
your  memory  has  deceived  you?— No,  I  am  quite 
satisfied  about  it,  my  memory  is  very  strong  upon  that 
point,  because  we  never  relied  upon  the  son's  support; 
from  the  outrageous  way  in  which  he  has  always 
behaved  towards  me  and  those  connected  with  me, 
we  have  always  discarded  any  notion  of  his  support. 

22.184.  But  he  was  canvassed,  was  he  not  ? — ^No, 
it  was  this ;  he  happened  to  be  in  a  public-house  where 
Sir  Robert  Garden,  myself,  and  the  canvassing  party 
called,  and  then  he  voluntarily  called  Sir  Robert 
Garden  aside  and  kept  him  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
traducing  and  applying  most  violent  epithets  to  me. 

22.185.  However,  he  was  canvassed  for  his  vote? 
— Probably  Sir  Robert  Garden  may  have  asked  him 
for  his  vote ;  I  do  not  think  he  was  canvassed.  I  may 
say  that  I  have  opposed  the  man  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  since,  and  I  have  now  a  suit  in  Chancery  agMnst 
him. 

22.186.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  After  he  was  arrested  at 
the  suit  of  this  other  person,  did  you  put  in  a  detainer 
against  him  ? — ^No,  I  <lid  not. 

22.187.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  see  the  father 
after  the  son  was  arrested,  about  the  time  of  the 
election  ? — I  saw  him  both  before  and  after ;  the 
father  was  very  anxious  to  arrange  my  matter  after 
the  son  came  out  of  gaol,  and  before  he  made  huiuelf 
a  baBkrupt.. 

22.188.  I  am  referring  to  a  period  before  the  elec- 
tion ? — Not  with  a  view  to  the  election. 

22.189.  Did  his  vote  form  the  subject  of  conversap 
tion  between  you  and  his  father  ? — Not  on  any  occa- 
sion ;  so  badly  did  he  behave,  and  so  violent  was  his 
conduct  towards  one  of  my  clerks,  Mr.  Tajrnton,  who 
is  now  a  solicitor,  that  he  was  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace. 

22.190.  You  did  not  put  in  a  detainer  ? — ^Ne. 

22.191.  You  had  nothing  to  do  as  attorney  on  either 
side  in  the  other  action  ? — No. 

22.192.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  BuTUp 
on  the  matter  J'-i^Never. 
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E^OCH  Cox  sworn  and  examined. 


S.Cn. 


22.193.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Are  you  a  freeman  or  a 
householder  ? — A  householder. 

22.194.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— ^Price  and  Monk. 

22.195.  What  did  yon  receive  for  your  vote  ? — I 
had  my  money  on  this  condition,  which  I  will  tell  you  : 
I  asketd  my  master  for  money  ;  he  owed  me  money  at 
the  time,  and  the  morrow  morning  he  came  and  gave 
me  5/.  He  never  mentioned  Mr.  Monk's  name,  nor 
Mr.  Price's,  nor  asked  me  to  go  to  polL 

22.196.  Who  was  your  master? — Thomas  Havi- 
land. 

22.197.  What  is  he  ? — A  builder.  I  work  for  him 
a  great  deal.  I  have  had  501.  from  him  the  last 
eighteen  months. 

22.198.  You  say  he  owed  you  money  ? — Yes. 

22.199.  Did  he  owe  you  more  than  5/.  or  less  ? — 
Somewhere  thereabouts,  as  near  as  could  be. 

22.200.  Yoa  asked  him  for  the  money  ? — ^I  did  the 
day  before. 

22.201.  Th«  day  before  the  election  ? — Yes. 


22.202.  Had  that  request  any  reference  to  the    36  Oct.  1859. 
election  ? — All  the  reference  it  bad  to  it  was  fills  :      ■" 

he  said,  "  I  will  give  you  5/.,  and  perhaps  I  shidl- 
'<  never  have  a  halfpenay  again."  This  is  the  truth, 
and  nothing  bi^  the  truth. 

22.203.  Then  it  was  with  a  view  to  the  election 
that  you  asked  for  the  money  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  kno>w 
that  it  was.  But  when  he  paid  me  the  money,  he 
said  perhaps  he  should  never  have  a  halfpenny  again, 
and  I  did  consider  that  I  did  have  the  51.  for  the 
voting. 

22.204.  I  suppose  he  has  paid  you  money  since,  in> 
dependently  of  this  5/L  ? — Yes ;  I  have  had  30/.  from 
him  since. 

22.205.  Then,  in  fact,  you  did  have  5/.  for  the 
election  ? — I  consider  I  did. 

22.206.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  electioh  be- 
fore ? — Price  and  Berkeley. 

22.207.  Did  you  receive  anything  for  your  vote 
then  ? — No ;  I  had  four  days  as  what  they  call 
a  runner,  or  something  of  that  sort. 


Elizabeth  Dowers  sworn  and  examined. 


22.208.  (Mf'  Vaugkan.)  Do  you  know  what  you 
come  here  for  ? — No,  I  do  not,  not  exactly. 

22.209.  Do  you  know  what  question  you  are  to  be 
asked  ? — I  am  not  aware  what  I  was  called  for.  It 
is  far  from  my  wish. 

22.210.  Are  you  the  wife  of  Robert  Dowers  ? — 
Yes. 

22.211.  He  is  a  bricklayers*  labourer  ? — ^Yes. 

22.212.  And  you  live  in  Catherine  Street  ? — Yes. 

22.213.  Do  you  remember  the  election  of  1857  ? — 
Yes. 

22.214.  Do  you  remember  the  polling  day  ? — Yes. 

22.215.  Did  you  receive  any  money  at  all  from 
your  husband  on  that  day  ? — One  sovereign  and  a 
half,  and  my  husband  kept  the  other  half-sovereign. 

22.216.  On  the  polling  day  ?— Yes. 

22.217.  What  time  ?— The  fore  part  of  the  day ; 
I  could  not  say  the  hour  exact.  It  was  before  twelve 
o'clock'  in  the  day. 

22.218.  You  say  your  husband  kept  half  a  sove- 
reign ? — He  kept  half  a  sovereign  for  his  own  pur- 
poses ;  he  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

22.219.  Then  you  knew  from  him  that  he  had  two 
sovereigns  ? — He  received  two  sovereigns. 

22.220.  Did  he  tell  you  how  he  became  possessed 
of  those  two  sovereigns  ? — Yes. 

22.221.  What  did  he  say  about  them  ? — He  said 
that  Mr.  Whithorn  had  given  them  to  him  for  his 
vote.  He  promised  him  twice  in  my  house,  when  he 
canvassed  him  before  the  voting  day,  that  he  w«uld 
satisfy  him  for  his  trouble;  and  I  says,  "  Then  this  is 
"  what  Mr.  Whithorn  has  given  you." 

22.222.  Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Whithorn  had 
canvassed  your  husband  ? — He  had  canvassed  him 
twice  in  my  house. 

22.223.  In  your  presence  ? — Yes. 

22.224.  How  long  before  the  election  ? — I  cannot 
exactly  say  ;  it  might  have  been  a  fortnight,  perhaps. 

22.225.  In  your  presence? — Yes. 

22.226.  When  he  canvassed  your  husband,  what 
was  it  that  Mr.  Whithorn  said  to  your  husband? — He 
asked  him  if  he  would  oblige  his  party  by  giving 
them  his  vote. 

22.227.  Well  ? — He  said  he  was  not  compelled  to 
vote  for  either  party,  but  whoever  he  voteid  for  he 
should  be  satisfied,  paid  for  his  trouble. 

22.228.  Your  husband  said  so  ? — Yes. 

22.229.  What  did  Mr.  Whithorn  say  ?— He  said, 
"  You  see  me  on  the  polling  day,  and  I  will  satisfy 
"  you  for  your  vote." 

22.230.  Was  that  what  Mr.  Whithorn  said  ?— Yes. 

22.231.  When  your  husband  showed  you  this  money 
and  gave  you  a  sovereign  and  a  half,  and  kept  the 
other  half-sovereign,  what  did  you  say  to  him  about 
that  money  ? — ^I  asked  hiip  where  he  had  it  from. 


and  he  said  Mr.  Whithorn  had  given  it  him  in  the 
committee  room  before  he  went  to  vote. 

22.232.  Did  yon  say  anjrthing  upon  that,  or  did  he 
say  anything  further  ? — ^No,  not  that  I  recollect ; 
nothing  more  to  the  purpose. 

22.233.  Do  you  remember  your  husband  saying 
anything,  to  you  about  any  other  person  having  o^ 
fered  him  money  at  that  election  ? — ^He  might  have 
said  so,  but  I  did  not  keep  it  in  my  head. 

22.234.  Do  you  remember  your  husband  telling  you 
at  any  time  that  any  other  person  had  offered  him 
money  ? — ^No  ;  I  thought  you  meant  another  voter. 
No,  he  did  not. 

22.235.  Did  he  not  say  to  you  anything  about 
Probert  having  offered  him  3/.? — Yes  ;  now  I  recol- 
lect a  second  time,  I  think  he  did  ;  that  he  offered 
it  to  him  when  he  was  tipsy.  I  recollect  that  well 
'now  ;  he  did  say  so. 

22.236.  He  told  you  Probert  had  offered  him  31.  ? 
— Yes;  he  was  very  tipsy  at  the  time  he  told  me,  and 
it  was  in  the  night-time,  between  night  and  morning: 
it  was  very  late. 

22.237.  He  told  you  in  the  night-time,  when  he  was 
very  tipsy,  that  Probert  had  offered  him  31.  ? — ^Yes, 
he  did,  now  I  recollect. 

22.238.  Did  you  not  say  to  him  at  any  time  that 
it  was  a  pity  he  had  not  taken  the  3/.  ? — I  could  not 
say ;  it  is  some  time  back,  and  my  memory  is  not 
very  good  ;  he  might  have  said  so  or  he  might  not, 
I  cannot  exactly  say. 

22.239.  When  he  told  you  he  had  been  offered  3/., 
did  you  not  express  any  surprise  to  him  that  he  had 
taken  21.  ?— No. 

22.240.  You  did  not  ?— No. 

22.241.  I  suppose  you  know  the  value  of  money, 
do  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  I  do. 

22.242.  If  a  person  is  going  to  sell  his  vote,  it  is 
better  to  get  3/.  than  21.  ? — ^He  did  not  do  so. 

22.243.  Did  you  make  no  observation  about  that  ? 
— No  ;  to  the  biest  of  my  recollection  I  did  not.  If  I 
had,  my  husband  is  a  man  who  always  pleases  his 
own  mind  in  such  cases  as  that. 

22.244.  He  does  not  consult  you  then  ? — Not  in 
those  cases. 

22.245.  Do  you  remember  your  husband  going  to 
Mr.  Lovegrove's  ? — ^Yes. 

22.246.  Were  you  very  angry  about  his  going 
there  ? — ^Very  much  indeed. 

22.247.  Did  you  know  he  was  going  ? — ^No,  I  did 
not. 

22.248.  How  did  you  know  he  was  there  ? — ^A 
person  came  and  told  me  that  he  was  gone  into  Mr. 
Lovegrove's  oflSce,  and  I  went  up  to  him. 

22.249.  "Why  diould  you  go  to  Mr.  Lovegrove's 
office  because  you  heard  he  was  gone  there? — ^I 

3R2 


E.Dowen. 
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E.  Dortn.      ndged  he  was  going  for  something  of  the  election- 

eering  system,  and  I  vrent  to  try  to  prevent  it  if  I 

56  Oct  1859.     could. 

22,250.  But  he  had  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? 

—Yes. 

22.251.  And  Mr.  Lovegrove  was  his  agent  ? — I 
was  aware  of  that. 

22.252.  Why  should  yor.  have  gone  up  to  the  office 
on  finding  he  had  gone  to  Mr.  Lovegrove's  ? — I 
thought  he  had  gone  up  on  something  of  the  elec- 
tioneering system,  though  I  did  not  know  what  he 
was  gone  for. 

22.253.  Were  you  not  much  displeased  and  angry 
at  his  going  there  ?— ^Yes. 

22.254.  Very  angry  ? — ^Yes,  I  was  indeed. 

22.255.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  did  not 
know  what  it  was  that  your  husband  had  gone  to  the 
office  for  ? — I  did  not  know. 

22.256.  What  made  you  angry  ? — ^Because  I  judged 
it  was  to  give  some  information  concerning  the  elec- 
tioneering. 

22.257.  Information  about  what? — ^About  receiv- 
ing money. 

22.258.  Was  it  to  give  information  about  this  busi- 
ness of  Probert's  ? — I  did  not  know  what.  I  went 
up  to  inquire,  but  they  did  not  tell  me  what  he 
stated. 

22.259.  As  your  husband  had  voted  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden,  did  you  consider  it  extraordinary  that  he 
should  go  to  Mr.  Lovegrove's  office,  Mr.  Lovegrove 
being  Sir  Robert  Garden's  agent  ? — I  did  not  know 
what  he  was  gone  about ;  I  went  to  inquire,  and  they 
would  not  tell  me. 

22.260.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  When  did  you  ever 
mention  this  circumstance  before  ? — I  cannot  exactly 
say  ;  when  electioneering  has  been  talked  about  I 
have  named  it  to  people  ;  when  we  have  been  talking 
about  electioneering. 

22.261.  To  whom  have  you  named  it  ? — I  do  not 
know  anyone  in  particular.  I  have  mentioned  it  in 
my  oWn  house  when  we  have  been  talking  about 
electioneering. 

22.262.  When  did  you  first  mention  it  ? — I  could 
not  tell,  it  is  too  long  ago. 

22.263.  You  say  your  husband  told  you  he  had 
received  21.  on  the  day  of  the  voting  ? — Yes. 

22.264.  When  did  you  first  mention  that  fact  to 
anybody  else  ? — I  do  not  know ;  it  is  a  long  time 
ago.  I  am  certain  I  did  not  mention  it  then,  not 
myself ;  I  had  nothing  at  all  to  say  about  it. 

22.265.  Do  you  recollect  your  husband  being  served 
with  a  Speaker's  warrant  ? — Yes. 

22.266.  When  was  that  ? — I  do  not  know. 

22.267.  Did  you  know  what  it  was  for  ? — Yes. 

22.268.  What  was  it  for  ?— He  was  summoned  to 
London  to  swear  that  he  had  received  bribery  money. 

22.269.  Which  side  summoned  him  ? — I  could  not 
tell. 

22.270.  Was  it  with  reference  to  this  21.  which  he 
had  received  from  Mr.  Whithorn  ? — I  think  he  had 
two  summonses,  one  from  each  party. 

22.271.  I  suppose  your  husband  made  no  secret  of 
having  received  the  21.  ? — ^He  did  not  say  anything 
about  it  at  the  time,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

22.272.  But  he  must  have  told  it  to  somebody  ? — 
Very  likely  ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 
He  told  me,  and  gave  me  part  bf  the  money. 

22.273.  Did  he  tell  you  not  to  mention  it  again  ? — 
He  said,  "  Do  not  say  anything  about  it ;"  and  I  said, 
«  Very  well." 

,  22,274.  And  you  never  did  say  anything  about  it  ? 
— ^Not  till  there  was  a  stir  about  it,  and  he  was  sum- 
moned. 


22.275.  When  was  that  ? — ^I  cannot  say,  it  is  so 
long  ago. 

22.276.  Was  that  some  time  after  ?— Yes,  I  think 
it  was. 

22.277.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Grimmett  ?— 
Very  well,  he  is  a  neighbour  of  mine. 

22.278.  Did  Grimmett  ever  talk  to  you  about  this 
21.  ? — Yes  ;  Grimmitt  knew  that  he  had  it.  Grim- 
mett knew  that  my  husband  received  21.  I  told 
Grimmett  myself  some  time  afterwards. 

22.279.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Was  that  before  or  after 
your  husband  went  to  London  ? — Before  my  husband 
went  to  London  ;  I  told  him  of  it  in  my  own  honse. 

22.280.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  Grimmett  know  it 
before  you  told  him  ? — I  do  not  think  he  did. 

22.281.  Why  do  you  not  think  he  did  ?— I  do  not 
think  he  did  ;  I  cannot  say  for  why,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  did  ;  we  were  ttdking  about  the  election- 
eering. 

22.282.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  it  got  abroad 
that  your  husband  had  received  21.  ? — ^WeU,  I  cannot 
say  ;  it  was  not  me. 

22.283.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  mention  it  to 
anybody  besides  Grimmett  before  your  husband  went 
to  London  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of ;  I  do  not 
believe  I  did. 

22.284.  After  he  came  back  you  mentioned  it  ? — 
Yes. 

22.285.  You  talked  about  it  to  many  people  ? — 
People  talked  about  it  currently  one  to  the  other. 

22.286.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  I  want  to  know  how  it 
became  public  ? — I  cannot  tell  that. 

22.287.  Do  you  know  of  your  husband  having  told 
it  to  anybody  ? — No  ;  that  is  best  known  to  himself. 

22.288.  {Mr.  Welford.)  As  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, you  told  it  to  nobody  except  Grimmett  before 
your  husband  went  to  London  ? — ^I  might  have  named 
it,  or  I  might  not,  I  cannot  say ;  it  is  some  time  back. 

22.289.  Gan  you  recollect  anybody  to  whom  you 
mentioned  it  ? — ^No,  I  cannot. 

22.290.  When  you  went  to  Mr.  Lovegrove's  office 
to  inquire  about  your  husband,  I  suppose  you  were 
not  desirous  that  he  sliould  be  mixed  up  with  the  Blue 
party,  was  that  so  ? — I  was  very  sorry  that  he  should 
have  anything  at  all  to  do  either  with  the  Blue  party 
or  with  the  other.  I  wished  him  to  have  nothing  at 
all  to.say  or  to  do  with  electioneering  ;  it  was  for  from 
my  wish,  and  I  was  very  angry  indeed  with  him  for 
so  doing. 

22.291.  Were  you  angry  with  him  for  receiving 
the  money  ? — No  ;  I  consider  that  a  man  who  goes 
to  serve  a  gentleman  ought  to  be  satisfied  for  his 
trouble. 

22.292.  Having  received  money  for  the  election, 
surely  you  must  expect  he  would  interfere  afterwards? 
— ^It  appears  he  did  do  so  ;  it  was  far  from  my  wish. 

22.293.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  anybody  else  besides 
Mr.  Whithorn  canvass  your  husband  for  his  vote  ? — 
Several  gentlemen  came  in  with  Mr.  Garden ;  Mr. 
Garden  solicited  him,  and  several  gentlemen  came 
into  the  house,  but  Mr.  Whithorn  stopped  after  the 
rest  were  gone,  and  held  a  conversation  with  me  and 
my  husband  ;  that  was  the  time  when  he  told  him  bo 
would  satisfy  him  for  his  trouble  if  he  would  vote  for 
Mr.  Garden. 

22.294.  Mr.  Whithorn '  came  with  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — Yes. 

22.295.  When  was  that  ?— I  cannot  tell ;  it  might 
have  been  a  fortnight  or  so  before  the  election,  or 
more  or  less  ;  I  cannot  exacriy  say. 

22.296.  Were  you  ever  canvassed  by  Mr.  Ward  ? 
— ^No,  I  do  not  know  that  ever  we  was ;  I  never 
recolledt  seeing  the  man  in  my  house  at  all. 
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22.297.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  in 
1857  ? — Price  and  Berkeley. 

22.298.  Did  you  receive  anything  for  your  vote 
then  ?— No  ;  I  received  nothing  for  my  vote.  I  was 
three  or  four  days  errand  man. 

22.299.  A  messenger  at  the  committee  room  ? — 
Yes ;  that  was  all  I  received,  to  "the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge. 

22.300.  What  did  you  receive  for  that  ? — I  think 


Enoch  Cox  called  and  farther  examined, 

about    1/. 


£.Chx. 

or  24«.,  or   something   of   that    S6  Get,  1859. 


it  was 
kind. 

22.301.  How  many  days  were  you  employed  ? — I 
think  about  five  or  six. 

22.302.  Did  you  do  anything  for  that?— Yes;  I 
ran  about  with  messages,  and  went  anywhere  where 
they  wanted  me  to  run  an  errand. 

22.303.  Did  you  stay  at  the  committee  room  all 
day  ? — About  there. 


Uekbt  Eeab  Whithobn  called  and  further  examined. 


JiXTFMtkoni. 


22.304.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  On  the  election  day  in 
1857  where  were  you  ? — I  was  most  of  the  day  in  the 
committee  room.  I  should  think  that  altogether  I 
was  but  a  few  minutes  out  of  it. 

22.305.  You  were  in  the  committee  room  in  the 
Westgnte  Street  ? — In  Westgate  Street. 

22.306.  What  time  did  you  go  to  the  committee 
room  in  the  morning  ? — I  think  as  early  as  the  poll 
opened,  or  rather  before  I  should  think  ;  I  have  no 
doubt  it  was  rather  before. 

22.307.  Did  you  remain  there  until  the  close  oC 
the  poll  at  four  o'clock  ? — ^Nearly  so;  I  think  I  was  out 
of  it  a  little  before  four. 

22.308.  A  few  minutes  before  four  ? — It  might  have 
been  between  three  and  four.  I  did  not  remain  all 
the  while  in  the  committee  room  up  to  that  time,  be- 
cause I  went  to  poll ;  but  except  going  to  poll  and 
going  over  to  the  Booth  Hall  to  have  a  glass  of  soda- 
water  and  brandy,  as  I  stated  in  my  evidence  before, 
I  was  in  the  committee  room  the  whole  time. 

22.309.  You  know  the  King's  Head  tap  ? — Per- 
fectly well. 

22.310.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Joseph 
Clark  ? — Very  well. 

22.311.  Did  you  give  any  money,  or  did  you  offer 
any  money  to  Joseph  Clark  on  the  election  day  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

22.312.  Were  you  at  the  King's  Head  tap  on  that 
day  ? — I  was  not. 

22.313.  Were  you  in  Three  Cocks  Lane  on  that 
day  ? — I  do  not  think  I  was.  I  had  some  little  doubt 
in  my  own  mind  afterwards  whether  I  did  not  go  late 
in  the  day  to  a  voter  who  had  been  in  the  police,  and 
I  thought  that  I  had  gone  there  about  half-past  three 
or  four  with  Mr.  Josiah  Castree,  and  I  asked  him 
at'terwards,  and  he  told  me  I  did  not,  and  I  concluded 
that  I  certainly  did  not. 

22.314.  Excepting  for  the  impression  that  you  may 
have  gone  about  half-past  three  or  four  o'clock  with 
Josiah  Castree  to  Three  Cocks  Lane,  are  you  satisfied 
that  you  did  not  go  ? — I  can  swear  it  most  positively. 

22,31.5.  Were  you  in  the  Westgate  Street,  near  to 
Three  Cocks  Lane,  about  the  hour  of  one  on  the  polling 
day  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  was ;  I  may  have  been  ; 
I  cannot  tell  the  precise  time  when  I  went  to  the 
Booth  Hall  for  the  glass  of  soda-water  and  brandy,  or 
when  I  went  to  poll ;  those  were  the  only  two  occa- 
sions on  which  I  went  out. 

22.316.  Were  those  the  only  occasions  on  which 
you  left  the  committee  room  on  that  day  ? — Except 
just  going  outside,  the  door  of  the  committee  room  in 
the  street. 

22.317.  {Mr.  Welford.)  There  were  several  rooms, 
were  there  not  ? — Yes,  half  a  dozen,  or  more. 

22.318.  When  you  speak  of  the  committee  room, 
you  mean  the  house  altogether? — The  house  alto- 
gether ;  I  was  in  all  parts  of  it. 

22.319.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  were  not  at  the 
King's  Head  tap,  nor  were  you  in  Three  Cocks  Lane, 
nor  were  you  in  that  portion  of  Westgate  Street  that 
is  near  to  the  King's  Head  tap,  at  any  time  between 
twelve  and  two  o'clock  on  that  day  ? — I  should  think 
not ;  I  can  speak  most  positively  to  not  being  in 
Three  Cocks  Lane.  I  would  not  (particularly  so 
long  back)  state  at  what  time  it  was  that  I  went  to 
have  the  soda-water  and  brandy,  but  that  was  the 
only  time  I  was  out  of  the  house. 


22.320.  When  you  went  to  take  that  soda  and 
brandy  you  went  to  the  Booth  Hall  ? — I  did. 

22.321.  The  Booth  Hall  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  to  Three  Cocks  Lane,  is  it  not  ?— .Yes. 

22.322.  If  you  went  to  the  Booth  Hall  to  obtain  the 
soda-water  and  brandy  you  would  not  require  to  be 
near  the  King's  Head  ? — Certainly  not. 

22.323.  That  being  so,  are  you  clear  in  your  own 
mind  that  you  were  not  at  the  King's  Head  ? — I  do 
not  believe  I  was  there  at  all. 

22.324.  Nor  at  the  King's  Head  tap  ? — ^I  can  speak 
positively  as  to  the  King's  Head  tap. 

22.325.  Nor  in  Three  Cocks  Lane  ? — Certainly  not 
If  these  questions  had  been  put  to  me  within  a  fort- 
night after  the  time,  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  have 
produced  twenty  witnesses  who  would  have  shown 
that  I  was  in  the  committee  room  all  the  time. 

22.326.  Did  you  know  Joseph  Clark  before  that 
time  ? — ^A  long  while  before. 

22.327.  Was  ho  a  person  that  you  had  canvassed 
previously  ? — ^No,  I  never  troubled  the  least  about 
him  ;  Captain  Bradley  had  canvassed  him,  and  made 
his  report  about  him,  and  I  never  thought  him  worth 
while  looking  after,  and  never  took  the  slightest 
trouble  about  his  vote. 

22.328.  No  communication  was  made  to  yon  by 
Captain  Bradley  as  to  whether  he  required  money  for 
his  vote  ? — ^No  ;  I  spoke  to  Captain  Bradley  once  or 
twice  in  the  early  part  of  the  canvass,  and  he  said, 
"  He  has  promised  me  his  vote,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
"  he  will  perform  his  promise." 

22.329.  Did  you  see  Captain  Bradley  on  that  day  ? 
— I  cannot  say  ;  very  likely  I  may  have  seen  him  ;  I 
do  not  recollect  whether  he  was  in  the  committee 
room  or  not ;  the  room  was  thronged  with  people  ;  it 
is  very  likely  I  may  have  seen  him. 

22.330.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Cruise  ? — I  never  knew  him  till  after  the  election. 

22.331.  Clark's  brother-in-law? — I  never  knew 
him  till  he  came  to  be  paid  as  a  constable  for  two 
days;  he  said  he  had  been  employed  by  us,  when,  in 
fact,  we  never  had  employed  him,  and  he  was  at  the 
same  time  employed  as  a  constable  by  the  magistrate. 

22.332.  Until  that  time  you  did  not  know  him  ? — 
I  did  not  know  him  before. 

22.333.  Did  you,  after  the  election  and  before  the 
petition  was  heard  in  London,  go  to  see  Cruise  any- 
where in  Gloucester  ? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

22.334.  Did  you  go  by  yourself  or  with  Mr.  Tayn- 
ton  ?— With  Mr.  Taynton. 

22.335.  Did  you  ever  go  to  see  Cruise  by  yourself  ? 
—Never,  for  I  studiously  avoided  that. 

22.336.  Was  it  at  the  Three  Cocks  inn  that  you 
saw  him  ? — It  was. 

22.337.  How  long  after  the  election  was  that  ? — 
Some  considerable  time  ;  I  would  not  pretend  to  say 
how  long  ;  probably  a  month  ;  I  would  not  state  pre- 
cisely. 

22.338.  Why  did  you  go  to  see  him  ? — Some  one 
came  and  said  be  wanted  to  see  me,  and  make  a  com- 
munication to  me. 

22.339.  Did  Cruise  send  to  you  ?— He  did  ;  he 
sent  some  one,  I  forget  who,  to  say  he  was  at  the 
Three  Cocks  inn. 

22.340.  Did  you  see  that  pei-son  ? — I  think  I  did. 

22.341.  Who  was  it  ? — I  forget  who  came  to  me. 
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HJL.Wki^toTH.  bat  I  did  go  to  him  from  the  commuiucation  I  had 
received,  and  Mr.  Taynton  went  with  me. 

22.342.  Cruise  aent  to  job  a  month  after  the  elec- 
tion to  say  he  wished  to  see  you  at  the  Three  Cocks 
inn  ? — ^Yes,  I  should  think  it  was  about  a  month  after 
the  election. 

22.343.  What  did  the  person  who  brought  the 
message  to  you  say  Cruise  wanted  to  see  yon  for  'i—i 
forget  who  brought  the  communication  ;  I  had  had 
two  or  three  commnnieations  jHrevioue  to  that,  t»  say 
he  wished  to  see  me  with  reference  to  some  statement 
he  had  made  to  Mr.  Wilton. 

22.344.  Was  that  communicated  to  you  ? — It  was, 
no  doubt. 

22.345.  Was  it  a  communication  which  he  had 
made  to  Mr.  Robert  Wilton  ?— Yes,  t6  Mr.  Robert 
Wilton. 

22.346.  Did  you  know  that  he  had  made  any  state- 
ment to  Mr.  Robert  Wilton? — I  had  heard  that  he  had 
stated  that  he  saw  me  bribe  Clark,  or  that  I  had 
bribed  Clark. 

22.347.  You  had  heard  that  stated  ? — ^I  had  heard 
that  stated. 

22.348.  Did  you  upon  hewing  that  stated  seek  to 
see  Critise  before  he  sought  you? — ^I  never  soi^ht 
him  at  all. 

.  22,349.  You  heard  the  rumour  that  Cruise  had  said 
that  you  had  bribed  Clark  ? — ^Yes. 

22)3^0.  You  did  not  seek  to  meet  with  Cruise  to 
ask  him  how  he  came  to  make  such  a  statement,  but 
Cruise  sent  to  you,  and  you  went  to  see  Cruise  in 
consequence  ? — That  was  it. 

22.351.  When  you  saw  Cruise,  what  was  it  that 
Crmse  said  to  you? — ^He  wished  that  all  parties  should 
leave  the  rpom,  and  I  believe  that  all  did,  except  him 
and  me;  and  he  then  said  that  he  would  state  nothing 
to.nie  unless  I  would  send  him  out  of  Gloucester. 

22.352.  Did  Mr.  Taynton  leave  the  room  also  ?— 
I  think  he  did. 

22^53.  {Mr.  Welford.)  He  said  that  when  you 
and  he  were  in  the  room  alone  ?— Yes,  when  we  were 
ajlone. 

22.354.  {Mr.Vaughan.)  What  did  you  say  to  that? 
-^I  do  not  know  whether  he  told  me  then  that  he 
was  drunk  when  he  made  the  statement. 

22.355.  Did  you  say  you  would  send  him  out  of 
Gloucester  ? — I  refused  to  send  him. 

22,356..  You  having  refused  to  send  him  out  of 
Gloooester,  did  he  make  a  statement  to  you  ? — ^No, 
nothing  passed  at  all,  except  that  I  am  not  certain 
w}iether  -  upon  that  occasion  or  a  little  while  after- 
wards he  said  he  was  drunk  when  he  made  the  state- 
ment, an4  was  sorry  for  it. 

22.357.  Did  he  say  that  to  you  ? — No,  not  at  that 
time,  but  he  came  again  to  my  office  afterwards. . 

22.358.  Do  you  saj  that  when  you  refused  to  send 
hin;  out  of  Gloucester  nothing  further  passed  ? — No, 
I  think  not  ;  he  made  no  communication  to  me  what- 
ever, except  that  I  am  not  certain  he  did  not  say  he 
was  drunk,  when  he  made  the  statement,  and  that  he 
was  sorry  for  it. 

22.359.  Had  you  spoken  to  him  about  his  state- 
ment ? — No,  I  had  not.  He  told  me  that  he  wished 
to  state  something,  that  he  would  not  do  it  in 
Gloucester,  but  that  if  I  would  send  him  out  of  Glou- 
cester he  would  tell  me  what  it  was.  I  believe  that 
was  pretty  well  the  substance  of  all  that  took  place; 

22.360.  Did  he  say  he  wanted  to  make  a  statement 
to  you  ? — ^Yes. 

22.361.  But  that  he  would  not  make  it  unless  you 
would  send  him  out  of  Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

22.362.  And  you  refused,  ind  then  nothing  further 
passed  ? — Nothing  further  passed. 

22.363.  Did  you  say  nothing  to  him  about  this 
rumour  ?;— No,  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

22.364.  Did  you  not  say  to  him,  "  I  have  heard 
"  that  you  have  made  a  statement  to  Mr.  Wilton  that 
"  I  bribed  so-and-so  ?" — I  may  have  done  so,  but  I 
really  do  not  recollect  at  this  moment  that  I  did.  I 
know  nothing  resulted  from  the  meeting. 

22^365.  Did  you  see  him  afterwards  in  Gloucester? 


— He  left  Gloucester  ;  he  was  conveyed  from  Glou- 
cester by  Mr.  JtVice's  foreman,  I  understood ;  but  the 
day  before  he  left  he  came  to  me  at  my  office  and 
wanted  me  to  send  him-  away  from  Gloucester  ;  he 
told  me  he  was  going  to  be  sent  away  by  the  other 
party. 

22.366.  How  soon  was  that  after  this  meeting  ?^ 
Some  few  days,  I  should  think,  not  many. 

22.367.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  came  to  your 
office  ? — Yes. 

22.368.  And  said  he  was  going  to  be  sent  away  by 
the  Liberal  party  ? — I  think  he  told  me  he  was  going 
to  be  sent  away  by  the  other  party. 

22.369.  And  did  he  wish  you  to  send  him  away  ?— 
He  said  he  would  go  then  if  I  would  send  him. 

22.370.  How  was  it  that  he  came  to  your  office  to 
say  that  to  you  ?— I  do  not  know  ;  1  did  not  send  for 
him. 

22.371.  You  did  not  send  for  him  ? — Certainly  not 

22.372.  Did  you  not  ask  him  why  it  was  that  he 
came  to  you  ?— -I  think  when  he  came  to  my  office  I 
told  him  that  if  he  had  anything  to  n^  to  me  he  had 
better  say  it  there  ;  he  adhered  to  what  he  had  said 
before,  that  he  would  make  no  statement  unless  he 
was  sent  out  of  Gloucester,  and  that  then  he  would 
tell  me. 

22.373.  Did  he  say  why  he  wished  you  to  send  him 
out  of  Gloucester  ? — ^No,  he  did  not  tell  me  that  at 
all. 

22.374.  Then  did  you  again  refuse  to  send  hun  out 
of  Gloucester  ?— I  did;  I  told  him  that  I  would  not 
send  him.  « 

22.375.  Was  that  all  that  took  phice  then  ?— He 
left,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him  till  some  time  after- 
wards. 

22.376.  You  saw  no  more  of  him  in  Gloucester  ?•— 
No ;  and  I  heard  a  day  or  two  after  that  that  he  had 
gone ;  somebody  said  he  had  gone,  I  do  not  know 
who,  but  I  beard  no  more  of  him. 

22.377.  Did  you  not  on  that  occasion  ask  him  why 
he  came  to  you,  and  why  he  wished  yon  to  send  him 
out  of  Gloucester? — ^I  thought  he  was  come  to  make 
a  statement  to  me,  and  I  told  him  that  if  he  had  any 
statement  to  make  he  had  better  make  it  there,  and  he 
said  he  would  not  unless  he  was  sent  out  of  Gloucester. 

22.378.  You  saw  him  on  two  occasions,  and  I 
gather  from  your  evidence  that  you  never  said,  "How 
"  came  you  to  utter  such  a  falsehood  about  me  ?"— I 
do  not  know  that  I  may  not  have  asked  him  that,  but 
I  do  not  remember  it. 

22.379.  I  am  asking  yon  what  conversation  took 
place.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  it  ? — I  think  I  said,  "If  you  have  any 
"  statement  to  make  to  me  you  had  better  make  it 
«  now." 

22.380.  But  did  you  say,  "  How  came  you  to  utter 
"  such  an  abomin^le  falsehood  as  to  say  that  I  had 
"  bribed  Clark  ?" — I  may  even  have  done  so  ;  I  do 
not  recollect  at  this  distance  of  time  whether  I  did  so 
or  not  then,  but  I  did  afterwards. 

22.381.  Would  not  that  have  been  the  natural  thing 
for  you  to  do  when  you  saw  a  man  who  had  put  such 
a  slander  against  you  in  circulation  ? — I  think  it  very 
probable  that  I  did  say  that,  but  I  would  not  under- 
take to  swear  positively  that  I  did  ;  it  is  probable 
that  I  might  have  asked  him  that  question. 

22.382.  After  that  you  saw  Cruise  again,  did  you 
not  ? — I  saw  him  at  Henley-on-Avon. 

22.383.  When  was  that  ?— I  could  not  tell,  but  it 
was  before  the  petition  came  on  for  hearing  in 
London. 

22.384.  How  came  you  to  go  there  to  see  him  ?— 
His  sister  communicated  with  me,  and  showed  me  a 
letter. 

22.385.  What  did  she  say?  — That  he  was  in 
Henley-on-Avon,  and  that  I  might  there  see  him  if 
I  would  go  to  him  ;  that  he  wished  to  see  me. 

22.386.  Did  you  go  to  see  him  there  ?— Yes. 

22.387.  Why  did  you  go  to  see  him  there?— I 
think  \  was  told  by  his  sister  that  he  wished  to  nulK 
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a  atetetnent  to  me,  «md  I  wta  wxiooB,  if  I  could,  to 
know  what  his  statement  was. 

22.388.  His  sister  bad  heard  from  him  ?  —  She 
9howed  me  a  letter  from  him. 

22.389.  Did  jou  say  to  his  sister  that  he  might 
write  a  statement  to  you  ? — ^No,  I  did  not. 

22.390.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  he  might  have 
done  so  ? — He  might  if  he  had  chosen. 

22.391.  If  the  sister  told  you  that,  her  brother 
wished  to  make  a  statement  to  you,  did  it  not  occur 
to  you  that  he  might  write  it  ? — But  I  preferred 
hearing  his  statement,  and  taking  Mr.  Taynton  with 
me. 

22.392.  What  better  witness  could  you  have -had 
than  the  man's  own  writing  ? — The  writing  would 
have  done,  but  I  did  not  suggest  anything  of  the  sort. 

22.393.  Can  you  conceive  any  better  evidence  in 
the  way  of  a  statement  than  the  man's  own  writing  ? 
— No  doubt  it  would  be  very  good  evidence. 

22.394.  You  went  to  Henley  so  see  him  ? — ^Tes. 

22.395.  You  saw  him  there  ?— I  did. 

22.396.  What  took  place  then?— After  we  had 
been  some  little  time  with  him,  he  told  us  he  had 
made  this  8tat«ment  when  he  was  drunk  ;  that  he 
was  very  sorry  for  it,  but  that  he  should  not  have 
made  it  if  he  had  not  been  drunk. 

22.397.  He  told  you  and  Mr,  Taynton  that  ?— Yes. 

22.398.  Mr.  Taynton  was  with  you  ? — He  was. 
He  said  he  was  very  sorry  for  having  done  it,  and 
that  he  was  drunk  when  he  made  it. 

22.399.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  that  intro- 
duced the  conversation  about  this  statement  ?  —  I 
think  I  asked  him  what  he  had  been  stating  to  Mr. 
Wilton. 

22.400.  But  you  had  heard  that  before,  had  you 
not  ? — Yes,  of  course  I  had ;  but  that  was  the  question 
I  put  to  him  then,  I  tjiink. 

22.401.  You  said,  "  What  statement  have  you 
"  been  making  to  Mr.  Wilton  ?" — ^Yes. 

22.402.  What  did  he  say  ?— His  reply  to  that,  I 
think,  was,  that  he  was  drunk  when  he  made  it,  and 
that  he  was  sorry  for  what  he  had  done. 

22.403.  Did  he  not  tell  you  what  statement  he  had 
been  making  ? — That  I  will  not  be  positive  about ; 
but  Mr;  Taynton  heard  the  conversation,  and  he  can 
tell  yon. 

22.404.  I  wish  to  ask  yon  about  it?  —  I  de  not 
think  he  did  at  that  time  say  anything  about  what  he 
had  stated. 

22.405.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  yon  said, 
"  What  statement  have  you  been  making  to  Mr. 
^  Wilton  ?"  he  only  said  he  was  drunk,  and  did  not 
tell  you  what  his  statement  was  ? — ^No,  he  did  not 
say  what  his  statement  was. 

224O6.  Did  you  tell  him  what  statement  you  un- 
den(tood  he  had  made  ? — ^That  I  forget ;  I  would  not 
say. 

22.407.  You  were  examined  about  this  before  the 
Cknnmittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  recollect  it. 

22.408.  And  at  great  length  ? — Ym  ;  and  I  gave 
a  time  version  of  what  took  place  there,  that  is 
certun. 

22.409.  You  say  he  did  not  tell  you  what  his  state- 
ment was  ? — I  do  not  think  he  did. 

22.410.  When  he  said  that  at  the  time  he  made 
the  statement  to  Mr.  Wilton  he  was  drunk,  and  that 
he  was  sorry  for  it ;  was  that  the  upshot  of  the  con- 
versation between  you  ? — He  said  that  if  I  would 
remove  him  next  Friday  altogether,  I  should  not  see 
him  again. 

22.411.  "He  said  if  I  would  remove  him  next 
"  Friday,  I  should  not  see  him  again  V — ^I  think  he 
said  he  wished  his  sister  to  come  up  also  for  him. 

22.412.  Did  you  remove  him  ? — ^I  did  not. 
22,418.  He  remained  at  Henley,  did  he  ? — ^I  sup- 
pose he  did  ;  I  took  no  further  trouble  with  him. 

22.414.  Did  you  give  him  any  money  ? — I  did  not. 

22.415.  Did  Mr.  Taynton  ? — 1  believe  he  gave 
him  a  glass  of  gin  and  water  when  they  parted. 

.22,416.  Did  he  give  hma  any  oeia  ?~-No ;  I  never 


saw  Mr.  Taynton  give  him  any,  and  I  do  not  beltove  HJC.  Wktihorn. 
he  did.  

22.417.  Did  you  reqaest  Mr.  Taynton  to  give  him    ««  Oct.  1899. 
any  ? — ^I  do  not  think  he  did  give  him  any.  ' 

22.418.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  he  ask  for  any  money? 
— ^I  do  not  recollect.  I  think  he  told' me  ha  was  re- 
ceiving half-a-crown  a  day,  to  do  nothing  bnt  wh^t 
he  pleased,  and  he  had  a  new  suit  of  clothes  on,  which 
he  said  was  given  to  him. 

22.419.  {Mr.  Vaugkan.)  He  said  he  received  half- 
a><rown  a  day  from  whom  ? — Fnnu  Mr.  Eassie,  his 
employer,  I  think.  I  think  Mr.  Eassie  had  pome 
railway  contract. 

22.420.  {Mr.  JVel/ord.)  He  was  at  wM-k  there, 
was  be  ? — He  did  what  he  pleased,  he  said;  be  either 
woiiied  or  played. 

22.421.  {Mr.  Vauffkan.)  How  come  you  to  be  so 
anxious  about'  this  ^eged  rmnoor  that  you  had 
bribed  Clai^,  when  you  seem  to  have  bribed  so  ex- 
tensively ? — ^Beoaose  Iknew I  had  not  bribed  Clark, 
and  I  was  anxious  to  know  why  this  man  should 
itave  stated  that  I  bad. 

22.422.  It  was  not  from  any  virtuous  indignation 
that  you  felt  at  the  charge  being  made  against  yon 
that  you  did  bribe  Clark  ? — I  did  not  like  Uie  charge, 
as  you  may  suppose,  very  naturally,  when  I  knew  I 
was  not  guilty  of  it. 

22.423.  Did  you  think  that  the  other  acts  of 
bribery  you  had  committed  had  been  kept  quiet  and 
secret,  and  that  there  was  a  chance  of  this  oozing  out 
and  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public  ?>-I  do 
not  know  that  I  did  commit  many  direct  acts  of  bri- 
bery on  that  day  at  all.  The  money  I  dispensed  was 
principally  given  to  the  parties  who  brought  voters 
to  me  ;  I  supplied  them  with  the  money. 

22.424.  We  have  gathered  from  your  evidence  that 
at  the  election  in  1857,  there  were  a  good  many 
people  brought  to  yon,  to  whom  you  gave  money 
yourself? — Yes,  there  were. 

22.425.  That  is  direct  bribery.  You  then  hatving 
bribeii  a  good  many  persons  at  the  election  in  1857, 
wiiy  was  it  that  you  were  so  particularly  anxious 
about  that  man  Clark  ?— Because  I  knew  it  was  not 
true.  If  it  had  been  true  I  should  not  have  taken 
any  trouble  about  it ;  I  should  have  submitted  to  it. 
I  knew  from  beginning  to  end  it  was  completely  got 
np  against  me ;  I  was  satisfied  of  that,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  it.     I  felt  positive  about  it. 

22.426.  Were  yon  afraid,  looking  to  the  tuot  that  a 
petition  was  going  to  be  heard  before  th^  House  of 
Commons,  that  if  Cmise  came  to  give  evidence  upon 
the  subject  his  evidence  might  possibly  be  fatal  to  the 
eause  oi  your  party  ? — No,  that  was  not  my  motive 
in  it ;  certainly  not ;  because  if  a  true  case  had  been 
brought  against  me  I  should  not  have  defended  myself 
fr-om  it ;  certainty  not.  If  they  had  brought  a  true 
case  of  direct  bribery  against  me  I  would  not  have 
shrunk  from  it  at  all. 

22.427.  You  were  anxious,  at  all  events,  that  a 
statement  which  yon  say  was  false  should  not  remain  in 
circulation  against  you  without  your  taking  some  steps 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  yourself  right  about  it ;  that 
was  your  object? — That  was  my  object,  and  no  other. 

22.428.  That  being  your  object,  how  was  it  that  you 
did  not  say  to  Cmise,  when  you  saw  him  on  these  three 
diflferent  occasions, "  This  is  a  gross  falsehood  that  you 
"  have  put  in  circulation.  I  never  did  bribe  Clark  j 
"  it  is  a  foul  chaise  that  you  have  made  against 
"  me,  and  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  you"? — ^I 
might  have  said  so  to  him  ;  but  I  knew  him  to  be  so 
vilely  bad  in  making  that  charge  against  me,  that  I 
did  not  want  to  have  more  than  I  possibly  could  to  do 
with  him. 

32,^9.  You  saw  him  twice ;  he  did  not  on  either 
occasion  make  any  statement  to  yon  ;  you  knew  what 
statement  was  in  circulation  against  you,  and  you 
went  to  Henley  for  the  purpose  of  obliging  him  on 
receiving  a  communication  from  him  ? — I  thought 
probably,  as  he  wished  to  communicate  to  me;  he  might 
have  told  me  the  truth,  that  he  had  been  stating  false- 
hoods agaioBt  toBi  1  thought  that  quite  possible. 
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22.430.  Do  you  know  where  Cmise  is  now  ? — I  do 
not. 

22.431.  He  was  examined  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

22.432.  Have  you  known  what  has  become  of  him 
since  then  ? — I  have  not  indeed. 

22.433.  You  know  Robert  Dowers,  do  yon  not  ? — 
I  do  know  him.  I  did  not  know  much  of  him  till 
latterly. 

22.434.  You  do  know  him  now  ? — Oh  dear,  yes. 

22.435.  Had  you  canvassed  Robert  Dowers  before 
the  election  ?— In  1857  ? 

22.436.  Yes  ?— I  do  not  think  I  did. 

22.437.  Do  you  know  where  he  lives  ? — Yes. 

22.438.  Did  you  know  at  that  time  ?  —  Yes  ;  I 
know  he  lives  in  St.  Catherine's  Street.  I  could  not 
find  out  his  house  without  I  were  to  inquire. 

22.439.  You  say  you  think  you  did  not  canvass 
him  ? — I  do  not  remember  canvassing  him  at  all. 

22.440.  Were  you  in  court  when  his  wife  was 
examined  ? — ^Yes. 

22.441.  Did  you  bear  her  say  that  you  had  can- 
vassed him  ? — Yes. 

22.442.  And  that  you  had  been  there  twice  ? — 
Yes. 

22.443.  Is  that  true  ? — "So  ;  I  think,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  right,  when  Sir  Robert  Garden  canvassed 
in  1857,  I  did  go  there,  and  I  do  not  think  he  was  at 
home. 

22.444.  You  think  you  went  there  ? — ^I  think  I  did 
with  them,  but  he  was  not  at  home. 

22.445.  You  do  not  remember  to  have  had  any  con- 
versation with  him  there  ? — ^No  ;  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  had  any  conversation  with  him  at  all. 

22.446.  Do  you  remember  going  there  and  asking 
Dowers  to  oblige  your  party  by  giving  a  vote  ? — 
No,  I  never  put  such  a  question  to  him,  certainly. 

22.447.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  say  it  ? — I  will; 
to  the  best  of  my  belief,  when  we  called  he  was  not  at 
home. 

22.448.  Do  you  remember  Dowers  saying  he  was 
not  prepared  to  vote  for  either  side,  but  that  which- 
ever he  voted  for  he  would  be  satisfied  for  his  vote  ? 
< — He  never  said  that  to  me. 

22.449.  That  you  swear  ?— I  do. 

22.450.  Did  you  say  to  him,  "  You  see  me  on  the 
"  polling  day,  and  I  will  satisfy  you  for  your  vote  "? 
— ^I  did  not ;  and,  as  I  stated  before  the  Committee 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  do  not  think  I  had  seen 
him,  till  I  saw  him  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  months  before  that  time. 

22.451.  You  heard  the  evidence  that  was  given  by 
his  wife,  who  was  brought  here  without  any  commu- 
nication with  any  person  ? — I  heard  every  word  she 
said,  but  I  most  positively  deny  what  she  stated. 

22.452.  You  deny  that  you  ever  said  to  Dowers 
that  you  would  satisfy  him  for  his  vote  ? — I  do. 

22.453.  Was  there  a  room  upstairs  at  the  committee 
room  in  Westgate  Street,  in  which  you  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  that  day  ? — There  were  severkl  rooms. 
I  was  in  no  particular  room  in  the  house. 

22.454.  Was  there  a  small  room,  into  which  you 
would  go  from  the  landing,  and  on  the  same  side  as 
the  committee  room  ? — ^There  were  three  or  four 
rooms  on  the  same  landing.  They  were  striking  off 
the  list  of  voters  in  one  or  two  of  them. 

22.455.  Were  you  in  different  rooms  ;  sometimes 
in  one  committee  room  and  sometimes  in  another  ? — 
I  do  not  think  I  was  in  any  one  room  for  more  than 
two  or  three  minutes  at  a  time.  I  was  continually, 
almost  all  day  long,  down  with  Mr.  Helps,  who  was 
checking  off  the  slips  from  the  poU :  there  were  a 
very  few  minutes  that  I  was  not  with  Mr.  Helps. 

22.456.  Where  ? — In  those  rooms  in  the  committee 
room ;  he  took  the  state  of  the  poll. 

22.457.  Where  was  Mr.  Helps  ? — Downstairs. 

22.458.  In  the  room  downstairs  ?— ^-In  the  room 
downstairs. 

22.459.  Were  you  with  Mr.  Helps  in  the  room 
downstairs  nearly  all  day  ? — No ;  but  I  was  there 
backwards  and  forwards  almost  all  day,  perh^s  every 


ten  minutes  or  qnarter  of  an  hour ;  I  was  backwards 
and  forwards  to  know  what  the  state  of  the  poll  was. 

22.460.  You  were  about  the  committee  room  from 
time  to  time,  sometimes  downstairs  and  sometimes  in 
the  smaller  rooms  ? — That  was  so. 

22.461.  Were  there  a  number  of  voters  outside  the 
committee  room  door  on  the  landing  ? — ^I  dare  say 
there  were  ;  the  place  was  crammed. 

22.462.  When  you  saw  a  man  who  you  knew  to  be 
a  voter,  and  who  you  thought  you  could  bribe,  did  you 
then  take  him  into  the  little  room  ? — No ;  I  did  not 
go  into  that  room  for  that  purpose  but  a  very  little. 

22.463.  Did  you  go  into  the  little  room  ? — I  did  in 
the  course  of  the  day. 

22.464.  Did  you  take  anybody  into  that  little  room? 
— I  think  I  did  take  one  or  two. 

22.465.  You  went  in  by  yourself  with  the  voters  ? 
— I  may  have  been  in  by  myself  or  with  others.  I 
do  not  think  I  did  go  into  the  room  by  myself,  for 
almost  every  voter  that  I  gave  money  to  was  brought 
to  me.  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance  of  going  into 
the  room  by  myself. 

22.466.  Do  you  think  you  did  not  take  any  voter 
into  one  of  those  rooms  by  yourself  ? — No,  I  think 
not. 

22.467.  Will  yon  swear  that  no  person  went  into 
the  room  with  you  when  no  other  person  was  present 
except  yourself  and  that  one  individual? — I  do  not 
recollect  an  instance  of  it. 

22.468.  You  knew  Robert  Dowers  before  the  elec- 
tion, did  you  not  ? — ^Yes,  I  did  know  him. 

22.469.  Did  you  see  him  upon  the  landing  of  the 
staircase  that  day  ? — I  did  not  see  him  all  day. 

22.470.  You  are  quite  sure  about  that  ? — Quite 
positive  ;  I  do  not  think  I  had  seen  him  for  months 
before  I  saw  him  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

22.471.  If  you  did  not  see  him  all  day,  of  course 
you  could  not  have  taken  him  into  one  of  the  small 
rooms  ? — Certainly  not. 

22.472.  And  you  swear  you  did  not  take  him  into 
one  of  the  small  rooms  ? — I  will,  most  positively  and 
solemnly. 

22.473.  I  suppose  you  will  not  go  so  far  m  to  say 
that  he  was  not  there  ? — That  would  be  going  a  long 
way,  considering  the  multitude  of  people  that  there 
were  there  ;  I  should  not  like  to  do  that,  but  I  did 
not  see  him  there,  and  I  have  inquired  of  several 
persons  who  know  him,  and  none  of  them  saw  him 
there. 

22.474.  At  all  events,  you  yourself  did  not  go  up  to 
him  and  say  to  him,  "  Come  along"  ? — Certainly  not 

22.475.  You  swear  you  did  not  say  so  ? — I  will 
swear  it. 

22.476.  Or  anything  to  that  effect? — I  did  not. 

22.477.  And  you  swear  you  did  not  go  with  him 
into  a  small  room  on  the  same  side  as  the  committee 
room  ? — I  do. 

22.478.  And  do  you  swear  you  did  not  give  hhn 
imy  money  ? — ^I  did  not ;  and  furthermore  he  has  told 
parties  that  I  did  not. 

22.479.  We  have  had  his  evidence  ? — He  swears 
he  did  not  take  it ;  that  I  did  not  give  him  a  farthing; 
at  least,  he  has  stated  that  to  them. 

22.480.  His  evidence  is  the  contrary  ? — He  swears 
that  I  did  pay  him. 

22.481.  And  you  swear  that  yon  did  not  ? — ^I  do, 
most  solemnly. 

22.482.  You  gave  him  nothing  ? — Certainly  not. 

22.483.  His  statement  is,  that  you  took  him  into 
a  small  room ;  that  you  showed  him  four  half- 
crowns  ;  that  he  said,  "  That  will  not  do,  that  is  not 
"  enough ;"  that  you  asked  him  what  he  wanted ; 
that  he  said,  "  21. ;"  and  that  thereupon  you  put  your 
hand  into  your  trousers  pocket  and  pulled  out  two 
sovereigns  and  gave  them  to  him  ? — ^I  deny  that,  most 
solemnly. 

22.484.  You  deny  that  that  statement  is  true  fiwm 
beginning  to  end  ? — ^I  do. 

22.485.  You  say  it  is  false  from  beginning  to  end  ? 
•~-I  do  j  I  have  sworn  it  before,  and  I  again  swear  it. 
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22.486.  Do  jou  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Cherrington  ? — I  cannot  say  I  do  know  him ;  probably 
if  the  man  were  pointed  out  to  me  I  shoold  know  him, 
hot  I  do  not  know  him  myself ;  there  is  a  man  of  that 
name  I  know  in  Saint  Catherine's  parish  ;  I  beliere 
there  is  such  a  man,  but  I  do  not  know  him. 

22.487.  Do  yon  remember  John  Cherrington  coming 
U>  the  committee  room  at  the  election  in  1857  ? — No, 
I  do  not  i  if  he  had  come  in  I  should  not  have  known 
him  by  name,  I  am  sure. 

22.488.  Do  you  swear  that  Dowers  did  not  bring 
John  Cherrington  to  the  committee  room  on  that  day  ? 
—I  never  saw  him  ;  Dowers  brought  nobody  to  me. 

22.489.  Do  you  know  John  Cherrington  so  as  to  be 
able  to  say  you  did  not  see  him  on  that  day  ? — I  have 
said  to  you  before  that  I  should  not  know  John 
Cherrington.  I  know  there  is  such  a  man  ;  hud  a 
Bobert  Cherrington,  I  believe,  there  is  too  ;  but  I  do 
not  know  either  of  them. 

22.490.  You,  at  that  time,  were  not  sufSciently 
acquainted  with  Cherrington  to  be  able  to  say  whether 
it  is  true  that  Dowers  did  bring  Cherrington  to  you  ? 
— I  am  certain  that  Dowers  brought  nobody  to  me ; 
I  am  certain  of  that. 

22.491.  Whether  you  paid  any  money  to  Cherring- 
ton on  that  day  or  not,  you  are  not  able  to  state  ? — 
I  do  not  believe  I  paid  Cherrington  anything  that 
day,    . 

22.492.  If  you  did  you  are  not  able  to  say  that  you 
did,  because  ypn  do  not  know  th^  man  ? — ^I  do  not 
know  the  man  ;  I  know  there  is  such  a  man,  and  I 
know  he  is  a  voter  for  the  west  ward,  or  was. 

22.493.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Was  there  a  son  of 
Bobert  Dowers  who  was  a  messenger  at  your  com- 
mittee room  ? — That  I  cannot  tell. 

22.494.  Were  yon  acquainted  with  the  names  of 
the  messengers  that  were  employed  ? — None  of  them ; 
I  do  not  think  I  could  tell  you  the  name  of  one. 

22.495.  Do  you  think  you  could  yourself,  within  a 
few  days  after  the  election,  have  specified  any  parti- 
cular person  as  messenger  ? — ^Perhaps  I  might  have 
told  you  two  or  three,  but  I  could  not  many,  for  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

22.496.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  a  son  of 
Bobert  Dowers  was  employed  as  a  messenger  ? — ^That 
I  cannot  tell  you ;  he  may  have  been,  but  I  have  not 
the  slightest  notion  whether  he  was  or  not. 

22.497.  Do  you  remember  seeing  Robert  Dowers  at  " 
all  in  Three  Cocks  Lane  a  few  nights  after  the  elec- 
tion  ? — No,  I  am  certain  I  did  not ;  I  have  not  the 
slightest  recollection  of  it. 

22.498.  You  do  not  remember  meeting  him,  that 
he  touched  his  hat,  and  that  you  told  his  son  to  come 
and  have  his  money? — No  ;  I  think  it  very  improbable 
that  I  should  tell  him  that,  because  I  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  messengers.  It  is  very  im- 
probable that  I  should  say  that  to  him. 

22.499.  You  deny,  both  in  the  case  of  Clark  and  in 
the  case  of  Dowers,  that  you  gave  them  any  money 
on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — ^Most  solemnly. 

22.500.  Or  on  any  other  day? — Or  on  any  other 
day.     I  never  gave  either  of  them  a  farthing. 

22.501.  {Mr,  Welford.)  Do  you  remember  can- 
vassing Dowers  ? — ^No,  I  do  not. 

22.502.  Do  yon  think  that,  in  the  confusion  of  the 
election  day,  it  is  possible  you  may  have  paid  Dowers 
without  now  recollecting  it  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  that 
is  possible. 

22.503.  I  think  that  when  you  gave  us  an  account 
of  the  mode  in  which  you  had  expended  the  money 
that  came  to  your  han^,  you  said  you  had  made  some 

riyments  which  you  could  not  define  ? — Yes,  but  still 
recollect  this  circumstance 'perfectly  well,  that  I  was 
charged  with  giving  this  money,  and  I  knew  that  I 
had  not  done  it,  for  I  knew  Dowers  sufficiently  well 
to  be  able  to  say  that  I  did  not  do  it. 

22.504.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  When  you  paid  voters 
in  the  committee  room  did  you  always  pay  the  money 
Into  their  hands,  or  did  you  ever  give  it  to  the  persons 
who  brought  them  to  you  ? — In  almost  every  instance 
I  gave  the  money  to  the  persons  who  brought  them. 


22.505.  Do  yon  think  it  possible  for  Dowers  to 
have  had  the  money  from  the  person  who  brought 
him,  and  to  whom  you  gave  it,  without  your  being 
aware  who  it  was  for  ?— Then  he  would  not  have  had 
it  from  me.  I  do  not  think  it  wbuld  be  possible  ;  if 
it  had  been  so,  I  should  have  known  of  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  it. 

22.506.  In  every  case  in  which  a  voter  was  brought 
to  you  did  you  know  to  whom  the  money  was  to  go  ? 
—No,  not  always. 

22.507.  Then  I  should  think  it  very  possible  that 
you  might  have  given  the  money  to  somebody  who 
brought  Dowers,  and  which  he  gave  to  Dowers  without 
you  knowing  it  ? — I  myself  have  sworn,  and  I  still 
believe  that  I  did  not. 

22.508.  But  if  that  were  the  case,  your  evidence 
would  be  quite  consistent  with  the  evidence  of  Dowers. 
Dowers  may  safely  swear  that  he  got  the  2/.? — I  tell 
you  there  were  many  persons  I  gave  money  to,  and  I 
cannot  tell  who  the  parties  were. 

22.509.  You  have  heard  Mrs.  Dowers  give  her  evi- 
dence ;  that  her  husband  brought  her  30«.,  and  kept 
lOf.  for  himself  ? — But  then  I  did  not  believe  it. 

22.510.  I  was  only  asking  you  whether  you  think 
it  possible  that  somebody  may  have  brought  Dowers 
to  you,  and  that  you  did  not  see  Dowers,  but  that  21. 
may  have  passed  into  his  hands  ? — ^It  is  possible.  '  I 
will  not  say  it  is  not  possible  ;  I  will  not  say  that  that 
is  not  possible. 

22.511.  Do  yon  recollect  who  was  with  you  when 
you  canvassed  Dowers,  or  rather  when  you  went  with 
Sir  Bobert  Carden  to  canvass  Dowers  ? — I  think 
Mr.  Lovegrove,  Sir  Bobert  Carden,  and  myself.  There 
were  others,  I  think,  outside  the  door.  It  was  the 
only  time  I  made  any  canvass  at  all.  I  did  little  or 
nothing  upon  the  canvass.  I  think  there  was  one 
other  occasion  on  which  I  cai^vassed. 

22.512.  Was  it  the  custom  on  the  canvass  for  Sir 
Bobert  Carden  to  go  in  first  ? — Grenerally  speaking, 
Mr.  Lovegrove  and  Sir  Bobert  Carden  went  first  I 
think  they  generally  did,  or  somebody  with  Sir  Bobert 
Carden,  if  it  was  not  Mr.  Lov^rove. 

22.513.  Did  yon  always  go  into  the  house  when  he 
did  ? — ^No,  not'  always  ;  I  did  on  some  occasions,  not 
always. 

22.514.  If  you  had  stayed  behind  when  Sir  Bobert 
Carden,  and  Mr.  Lovegrove  had  gone  on,  I  suppose 
they  would  have  known  it  ? — ^Yes,  I  should  think  they 
would,  or  they  might  not.  I  should  think  it  Is  possible 
that  they  would. 

22.515.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Was  there  any  arrange- 
ment made  between  the  liberals  and  the  Conservatives 
as  to  the  amounts  that  should  be  paid  to  the  messengers 
in  1857  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  that ;  I  hod  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

22.51 6.  Was  there  any  arrangement  that  you  should 
pay  any  extra  sum  to  the  messengers  beyond  that 
which  Mr.  Lovegrove  put  down  for  them  ? — ^No,  I 
think  not.  I  did  pay  some  men  who  called  themselves 
messengers,  or  rather  committee  men,  who  I  believe 
did  nothing  for  what  they  were  paid. 

22.517.  Did  you  pay  them  anything  extra  after 
they  had  been  paid  something  by  Mr.  Lovegrove  ?^ — I 
think  it  is  possible  that  I  may  have  done  so. 

22.518.  Was  there  any  arrangement  of  that  kind 
made  ? — No,  I  did  that  of  my  own  act. 

22.519.  So  that  a  given  sum  might  appear  on  the 
regular  account,  and  a  larger  sum  bie  actually  paid  by 
yon  ? — ^No  ;  if  I  gave  anything  extra  it  was  entirely 
my  own  act.     There  was  no  arrangement  whatever. 

22.520.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Were  you  aware  of  the 
proceedings  with  regard  to  getting  up  the  petition 
before  the  committee  ? — ^Do  you  mean  on  the  part  of 
Sir  Bobert  Carden  ? 

22.521.  Yes  ;  were  you  a  party  to  Mr.  Lovegrove'a 
investigations  previous  to  the  petition  being  presented? 
— ^I  do  not  quite  comprehend  your  question. 

22.522.  Mr.  Lovegrove  made  some  investigations, 
I  suppose,  before  the  petition  was  presented  against 
Mr.  Price  and  Admirtd  Berkeley? — ^Yes. 

22.523.  Were  you  a  party  to  all  those  iovestiga- 
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all.     I  dare  saj  I  was  to  some     fergetten  it;  I  tfaonght  he  was  only  called  in  one 


tions  ? — "So,  not  to 
portion  of  them. 

22.524.  Before  the  petition  was  presented,  were 
jon  aware  of  the  fact  that  Dowers  was  to  be  a  wit> 
ness  ?— Yes. 

22.525.  Were  jou  aware  of  what  took  place  in 
Mr.  Lovegrove's  office  when  Dowws  waa  there  ? — I 
was.- 

22.526.  Were  you  present  ? — No,  I  was  not  pre- 
sent; I  merely  knew  that  he  had  made  that  state- 
ment 

22.527.  {Mr.  fVelford.)  Were  you  aware  at  that 
time  that  he  chatted  yon  with  having  bribed  him  ? — 
I  had  heard  so. 

22.528.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  At  that  time  ?— Yes,  I 
think  so  ; — no,  I  think  not ;  at  that  time  he  had  not ; 
it  was  immediately  after  that  that  he  charged  me.  I 
think  it  was  afterwards.  I  think  I  have  a  recollec- 
tion that  it  was  after  that. 

25.529.  When  did  you  first  hear  that  Dowers  had 
said  he  was  bribed  by  you  7—1  think  it' was  not  long 
before  the  inquiry  came  on.  I  knew  I  had  been 
charged  with  having  bribed  Claik,  but  I  did  not 
know  of  Dowers. 

22.530.  When  were  yon  summoned  to  attend  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  was 
not  summoned  at  all ;  I  went  without  any  summons. 

22.531.  Did  you  go  up  to  London  previous  to  the 
case  coming  on,  or  did  you  go  up  in  consequence  of 
something  that  was  communicated  to  yon  during  the 
progress  of  the  petition? — ^I  went  up  generally  to 
assist  in  the  petition.  I  did  not  go  up  for  any  special 
purpose. 

22,582.  How  long  before  the  petition  against  Sir 
Robert  Carden  was  heard,  were  you  aware  that  one 
of  the  cases  was  to  be  a  charge  of  Dowers  against 
yon  ? — I  think  it  might  be,  pterhi^s,  a  month  before; 
1  will  not  be  positive  as  to  that. 

22,588.  Was  Mr.  Lov^rove  aware  that  Dowers  was 
going  to  charge  you  with  bribery  before  the  petition 
was  heard  ? — Possibly  he  might  have  known  it,  and 
I  might  not  have  heard  of  it 

22,584.  Was  not  Dowers  a  witness  on  his  side  ?— 
No,  not  on  Mr.  Lovegrove's  side;  he  was  not  called. 

22.535.  Was  not  Dowers  called  as  a  witness  against 
Mr.  Price  and  Admiral  Berkeley  ? — ^I  tiiink  not. 

22.536.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  ? —  I  had  quite 


case. 

22.537.  Snrefy,  then,  Mr.  Lovegrove  could  not  have 
been  aware  at  that  time  that  he  was  going  to  m^e 
the  charge  against  yon  ? — That  I  cannot  say,  I  am 
sure. 

22.538.  (ilfir.  Vaughan.)  I  understood  you  to  say, 
just  now,  that  most  of  &e  persons  to  whom  you  paid 
money  were  brought  to  yon  by  others  ? — The  great 
bulk  of  them  were;  I  do  not  say  that  all  of  them 
were. 

22.539.  On  lodcing  over  the  statement  which  yon 
made  here  before,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  great 
number  came  by  themadves,  and  were  not  brooght 
by  any  other  parson  ? — I  did  not  intend  to  state  that, 
because  most  of  the  money  that  I  paid  was  paid  by 
others.  I  think  you  are  referring  to  idiat  I  did  in 
1859;  in  1859  it  was  so. 

22.540.  There  were  Drinkwater,  Davis,  and  Grim- 
mett,  and  several  others  ? — Those  I  paid  afterwards; 
if  you  look  at  my  list  you  will  see  that  all  those  pay- 
ments were  made  ii'terwards. 

22.541.  There  were  a  nuntber'of  persons  to  whom 
you  paid  small  sums  on  the  day  of  the  election  ia 
1857  ?— That  is  very  likely. 

22.542.  {Mr.  fVelford.)  There  was  a  balance  of 
about  120/.,  which  yon  could  not  account  for,  and  I 
think  you  said,  you  had  no  doubt  you  dispwsed  of  it 
in  some  way  for  tiie  purposes  of  tiie  election.  I  should 
think  a  good  many  of  those  mast  have  been  illegal 
payments  ? — ^I  have  no  doubt  about  that. 

22.543.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  That  being  so,  did  yoa 
not  pay  a  oonsiden^le  number  of  small  sums  to  indi- 
vidual voters  whb  came  by  themselves  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  good  deal  of  that  money  went  to  Maysey, 
Clntterbuck,  and  others.  I  did  not  keep  any  account 
of  how  it  went. 

22.544.  Was  there  any  agreement  at  all  come  to 
between  you  and  any  parties  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  that  should  be  paid  to  voters  upon  that  occa- 
sion ? — No,  there  was  never  an  instance  of  it. 

22.545.  No  such  agivement  was  come  to  between 
you  and  any  members  of  your  party  ? — No  ;  in  fact^ 
there  was  no  one  of  the  party  that  ever  named  the 
sutgeot  to  me  ;  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  knew 
anything  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  money  besides  my- 
seljf  and  the  men  who  had  it. 


J.  Brown.  James  Brown*  sworn  and  examined. 

22,546.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  y«ti  live  ? — In  22,550.  From  whom  did  you  receive  it  ?— From 

Barton  Street.  Obadiah  Clntterbuok, 

22,647.  What  are  you  ?— A  butcher.  22,551.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— Sir  Robert 

22.548.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ?  Carden. 

— Sir  Robert  Carden.  22,552.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  then  ? 

22.549.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? —  <— Nothing  at  all. 

£10.  22,553.  Were  you  ofiered  anything  ?— No. 


W.  BooktU. 


William  Bookett  sworn  and  examined. 


22.554.  {Mr.    Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ? — ^A  la-         22,559.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ?^ 
bonrer. 

22.555.  Where  do  you  live  ? — ^At  the  gasworks. 

22.556.  You  are  a  labourer  ? — ^Yes. 

22.557.  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — ^No,  a  householder. 

22.558.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— ^Price  and  Monk. 


£2. 

22.560.  From  whom  ? — From  Thomas  Evans. 

22.561.  Thomas  Evans,  the  shoemaker  ? — Yes. 

22.562.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— No. 

22.563.  Was  1859  the  first  time  that  you  voted  ? — 
Yes. 


J.  Qoodrich, 


Jakss  Gk>ODBiCH  sworn  and  examined. 


22.564.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  live  at  Maisemoore, 
near  here  ? — Yes. 

22.565.  You  are  the  owner  of  considerable  property 
in  Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

22.566.  House  property  ? — ^Yet^  it  is  all  house  pro- 
perty in  Gloucester. 

22.567.  Is  a  considerable  portion  of  that  property 
occupied  by  tenants  in  humble  circumstances  of  life  ? 
Yes,  the  larger  portion  of  it. 

22.568.  You  are  a  supporter  of  the  Conservative 
^rty  ? — Yes. 


22.569.  Did  you,  at  the  last  election,  exercise  any 
influence  as  a  landlord  over  your  tenants  to  induce 
them  to  vote  for  Sir  Rebert  Carden  ? — ^No,  I  merely 

,  canvassed  them. 

22.570.  Did  you  give  any  tenant  idio  was  in  arrear 
for  rent  to  understand  that  if  he  did  not  vote  for  Sir 
Robert  Carden  you  would  distrain  upon  him  for  rent  ? 
—No. 

22.571.  Nothing  of  the  sort  ?— Nothing  of  the 
sort. 

22.572.  Did  you  give  any  one  to  understand  that  be 
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•hould  quit  yonr  honae  if  he  did  not  vota  for  Sir 
Robert  Garden  ? — "So. 

22.573.  Did  jou  do  so  ia  the  election  of  1867  ? — 
No  ;  I  do  uot  think  I  was  prearat  at  the  election  in 
1857  ;  I  was  in  Wales. 

22.574.  Have  you  given  to  any  one  of  your  tenants 
a  notice  to  quit  in  consequence  of  his,  haying  voted 
contrary  to  your  wishes  ? — No. 

22.575.  Had  you  a  tenant  of  the  name  of  Fleteher  ? 
: — Yes,  for  a  great  many  years  ;  but  he  has  been  off 
the  estate  I  think  a  long  time  ;  I  could  give  you  the 
exact  date. 

'  22,576.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  two  last  etec- 
tions  in  1859  and  1857  ? — I  should  say  he  certainly 
was  not  my  tenant  in  1859,  aud  I  do  not  think  he  was 
in  1857. 

22.577.  And  you  do  not  remember  at  either  elec> 
tion  exercising  any  undue  influence  over  him  for  the 
porpose  of  obtaining  his  vote  ? — No.  < 

22.578.  Can  you  say  generally  with  regard  to  all 
your  tenants,  that  you  never  did  adopt  any  improper 
course  to  constrain  them  to  vote  according  to  your 
wishes  ? — ^No,  I  did  not. 

22.579.  Have  yoa  a  tenant  of  the  name  of  Beard, 
or  had  you  ? — ^I  had  ;  I  think  he  has  been  off  the 
estate  for  some  time. 

22.580.  Was  he  a  tenant  of  yours  at  the  election  of 
1857  ? — I  think  it  is  possible  he  may  have  been,  but 
my  agent  can  t6ll  you  in  a  minute.  I  have  so  many 
of  them  that  I  cannot  carry  the  names  of  all  the  tenants 
in  my  head,  and  in  that  small  property  the  tenants 
change  so  often  that  I  do  not  know  who  they  a^e  ;  I 
know  he  was  a  tenant  at  one  time. 

22.581.  Do  you  remember  offering  to  him  a  receipt 
for  rent  due  to  you  if  he  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — No. 

22.582.  You  never  did  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

22.583.  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that  you  have 


never  made  use  of  «ny  improper  Influence  to  cotta^rain 
a  voter  to  vote  against  his  wishes  and  according  to 
your  wishes,  and  that  you  never  offered  any  of  your 
tenants  any  inducement  in  the  shape  of  a  remission 
of  rent  or  a  receipt  for  rent  due  to  you  ? — ^Tbat-  i« 
true. 

22.584.  And  you  never  gave  to  any  tenant  a 
notice  to  quit  in  consequence  of  his  having  voted 
contrary  to  your  wishes  ? — No,  I  never  have.  '  (  The 
witness  after  leaving  the  box  retunu.)  I  beg  to  say, 
that  on  leaving  the  Gourt  this  moment,  I  met  the  man 
Thomas  Beard  outside,  and  I  find  from  him  that  he  is 
a  tenant  now,  and  has  lieen  a  tenant  for  twenty-four 
years  ;  there  are  so  many  of  them  that  I  cannot 
recollect  them  all. 

22.585.  I  put  the  question  to  you  in  a  general 
form  ? — Ye^  I  have  some  three  or  four  hundred  ten- 
ants, and  they  change  so  constantly  that  I  do  not 
know  them  ;  I  could  uot  tell  you  the  names  of  one 
third  of  them. 

22.586.  {Mr,  Fitaf^ald.)  What  you  have  said  of 
yourself  is  also  ^pUcable,  I  suppose,  to  your  agent. 
Has  your  agent  any  authority  from  you  to  infloenoe 
your  tenants  in  any  way  ? — No. 

22.587.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  But  can  you  say  that  he 
does  not  ? — I  think  I  can. 

22.588.  What  is  his  name  ? — Mr.  Groodman  is  my 
agent  at  present,  and  a  man  named  Arkell  was  my 
agent  before  him.  Mr.  Groodman  is  the  one  I  have 
had  for  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

22.589.  He  was  not  your  agent  at  the  time  of  the 
election  in  1857  ? — No,  Mr.  Arkell. 

22.590.  Is  that  Henry  ArkeU  ?— Yes. 

22.591.  He  was  your  agent  at  the  election  in  1857  ? 
— Yes. 

22.592.  If  your  agents  have  used  any  undue  in- 
fluence it  has  been  contrary  to  your  orders  and  without 
your  authori^  ?— Yes. 


S6  Oct  IMS. 


Henrt  Townsend  sworn  and  examined. 


H.TomueDd, 


22,593.  {Mr.  fFW/orrf.)  What  are  you  ?— A  porter. 
22,694.  Where  ?— At  Mr.  Glark's. 

22.595.  In  what  street  ? — Southgate  Street. 

22.596.  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — No. 

22.597.  A  householder  ? — Yes. 

22.598.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Price  and  Monk. 

22.599.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
£5. 

22.600.  From  whom  ? — Thomas  Evans. 

22.601.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— Yes. 

22.602.  For  whom  ? — ^Price  and  Berkeley. 

22.603.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  then  ? 


— ^I  had  21.  after ;   I  do  not  know  where  it  came 
from. 

22.604.  You  r^seived  21.  after  the  election?— Yes, 
and  this  last  time  I  had  it  afterwards. 

22.605.  From  whom  did  yon  receive  21.  in  1857  ? 
• — ^I  think  Evans  had  brought  it  to  our  house  bat  he 
did  not  say  anything  to  me  or  see  me  before ; 
I  believe  he  was  the  man  that  brought  it. 

22.606.  Did  he  give  it  to  you  ? — I  could  not  say 
whether  he  did  or  not. 

22.607.  Or  did  he  give  it  to  your  wife  ? — I  do  not 
know  which  it  was. 

22.608.  You  knew  if  you  got  it  from  your  wife  that 
it  came  frmn  Thomas  Evans  ?— Yes. 


William  Buboess  sworn  and  examined. 


W.Biirgets. 


22.609.  {Mr.   Vaughan.)  Are  you  a  freeman  ?»• 
No,  I  am  a  householder, 

22.610.  Where  do  you  live  ? — ^In  Blackfriars. 

22.61 1.  What  are  you  ?— I  am  a  shoemaker. 

22.612.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— For  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

22.613.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ?— £4  10*. 

22.614.  From*  whom  ? — ^Mr.  John  Hanmau. 

22.615.  John  Biddle  Hanman  ? — Old  Mr.  Hanman. 

22.616.  Did  you  receive  anything  from  the  other 
side  ? — ^No. 


22.617.  Nothing  at  all  ?— I  think  I  had  a  shilling, 
or  'something  like  that,  to  pay  for  some  beer. 

22.618.  Did  you  receive  any  money  more  than  a 
shilling  from  Jefferson  Bryon  ? — No,  I  received  no- 
thing from  Jefferson  Bryon  ;  I  received  a  shilling 
from  Thomas  Evans. 

22.619.  Did  you  receive  anything  except  a  shilling 
from  the  liberal  party  ? — No. 

1^,620.  Did  you  A-ote  in  1857  ?— No,  I  had  no 
vote. 


Joiui  HArLQCQ  sworn  aud  examined. 


.     22,621.  {Mr.  Welfard.)  Are  you  a  freeman  ?— No, 
I  am  a  householder. 

22.622.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Price  and  Monk. 

22.623.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — £6. 

22.624.  Who  gave  it  to  you  ? — Harry  Jacobs. 

22.625.  Who"  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  l)e- 
fore  ?— For  Su-  Robert  Garden. 


22,626.  What  did  you  recdve  for  your  vote  then  ' 
— I  was  put  on  as  a  messenger  for  one  week,  and  re" 
ceived  one  pound  one  shilling,  but  I  s^weated  9«.> 
which  I  have  never  been  paid  for  yet,  besides. 

22,627>  You  were  put  on  that  committee  for  one 
week  ? — Yes. 

22.628.  Andreceived21«.  ?— Yes. 

22.629.  And  what  else  ? — I  received  nothing  else. 

3S  2 


J.  Hilling. 
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36  Oct  1860. 


Vf,  Woodcock. 


22.630.  Was  that  for  loss  of  time  ? — ^Yes,  as  a  mes- 
senger ;  I  sweated  9<.  at  two  different  committee 
rooms. 

22.631.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  not  Harry  Jacobs 
give  70U  7/.  ? — ^No ;  six  sovereigns. 


22.632.  (Mr.  Welftyrd.)  Were  yon  on  the  Yellow 
committee  ? — ^No ;  I  was  on  neither  committee. 

22.633.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Mr.  Jacobs  says  he  gave 
yon  il.  ? — ^He  gave  me  6/.  in  his  passage. 


William  Woodcock  sworn  and  examined. 


22.634.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
Qnay  Street 

22.635.  Are  you  a  householder  or  a  freeman  ? — ^A 
householder. 

22.636.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
.—Price  and  Monk. 

22.637.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — £6. 


22.638.  Who  from  ?— Mi-.  Jacobs. 

22.639.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  be- 
fore ? — I  had  no  vote  then. 

22.640.  Did  you  get  anything  from  the  other  side 
at  4he  last  election  ? — No ;  I  had  2»,  iiosa  Mr.  Whit- 
horn,  at  two  different  times,  to  have  something  to 
drink  ;  that  is  all. 


J.  LUwdUn. 


John  Llewellin  sworn  and  examined. 


22,641.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — ^In 
Worcester  Parade. 
2^,642.  What  are  you  ? — A  carpenter  and  joiner. 

22.643.  Are  you  a  freeman  or  a  householder  ? — ^I 
am  a  householder. 

22.644.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Price  and  Monk. 

22.645.  What  did  you  receive  ? — £5. 

22.646.  From  whom  ?— William  Fletcher— William 
or  Charles  ;  I  do  not  know  which  it  is. 

22.647.  Is    that    Fletcher,    the    greengrocer  ?— 
Yes. 


22.648.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— For  Mr. 
Garden. 

22.649.  What  did  you  receive  ?— Nothing  at  alL 

22.650.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Were  you  a  committee- 
man ? — ^No. 

22.651.  {Mr.     Vaughan.)  Did    you    receive   any 
thing  at  the  last  election  from  the  other  side  ? — No. 

22.652.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Had  you  a  vote  before 
the  last  election  ? — ^Yes. 

22.653.  How  did  you  vote  ?— For  Garden. 

22.654.  But  before  the  election  of  1857  had  yon  a 
vote  ?— No. 


W.  Let. 


William  Lee  sworn  and  examined. 


22.655.  {Mr.  Welforrl.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the 
last  election  ? — Price  and  Monk. 

22.656.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — £6. 

22.657.  Who  from  ?— Mr.  Monk. 

22.658.  Mr.  Thomas  Brewer  Monk  ?— Yes. 

22.659.  What  is  the  name  of  the  street  in  which 
you  live  ? — The  Island. 

22.660.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  in 
1857  ?— Mr.  Garden.     ' 

22.661.  What  did  you  receive  then  ? — ^Nothing,  not 
for  my  vote  ;  but  I  drew  30».  worth  of  drink,  and  got 
paid  for  it  three  months  afterwards. 

22.662.  Was  it  given  in  money,  or  beer  ? — ^The 
beer  I  drew,  and  I  had  the  money  three  months  after. 

22.663.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  drew  30*.  worth  of 
beer  ? — ^Yes. 


22.664.  Who  paid  you  the  money  ? — Mr.  Whithorn. 

22.665.  {Mr.  Welford.')  Did  you  receive  anything 
from  the  blue  side  at  the  last  election  ? — ^No. 

22.666.  Had  you  any  bill  against  them  ? — ^No. 

22.667.  Did  you  receive  anything  from  the  other 
side  in  1857  ?— No. 

22.668.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Were  you  told  to  draw 
this  beer  ? — ^Yes. 

22.669.  Who  told  you  ?— Mr.  Whithorn. 

22.670.  What  is  the  name  of  your  beer-house  ?— 
The  Traveller's  Rest. 

22.671.  How  long  before  the  election  did  Mr. 
Whithorn  tell  you  to  draw  the  beer  ? — It  might  be  a 
day  or  two. 

22.672.  Did  you  consider  that  that  was  for  your 
vote  ? — Yes.   • 


S.Lee. 


Samuel  Lee  sworn  and  examined. 


22.673.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
the  Island. 

22.674.  Who  did  yon  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Price  and  Monk. 

22.675.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — £6. 

22.676.  From  whom  ?— From  Monk. 

22.677.  From  Thomas  Brewer  Monk  ?— Yes. 

22.678.  Did  you  receive  anything  from  the  other 
side  at  the  last  election  ? — No. 

22.679.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  in 
1857  ?— For  Garden. 


22.680.  What  did  you  receive  then  ?— I  drew  30». 
worth  of  beer. 

22.681.  By  whose  orders  ?— By  Mr.  Whithorn's. 

22.682.  That  was  for  your  vote  ?— Yes  ;  I  drawed 
it  for  the  voters. 

22.683.  And  that  induced  you  to  vote  on  that  side  ? 
— I  suppose  it  did. 

22.684.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  the  30*.  paid  you  by 
Mr.  Whithorn  ?— Yes. 

22.685.  After  the  election  ?— Yes. 

22.686.  Soon  after  ?— A  good  bit  after. 


F.  Ewert. 


Francis  Ewebs  sworn  and  examined. 


22.687.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  are  you  ?— A  boat- 
owner. 

22.688.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Price  and  Monk. 

22.689.  What  did  you  receive  ?— £a 

22.690.  Who  from  ? — From  Mr.  Brewer  Monk. 

22.691.  Did  you  receive  anything  from  the  other 
side  ?— No. 

22.692.  Who  did  you  vote  for  on  the  former  elec- 
tion in  1857  ? — Mr.  Garden. 

22.693.  What  did  you  receive  then  ? — ^I  received 
3/.  a  little  time  after  the  election. 


22.694.  Who  from  ?— From  Mr.  Whithorn ;  it  was 
for  beer  I  drew  in  the  house  at  the  election. 

22.695.  You  keep  a  public-house  ? — Yes. 

22.696.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  is  the  name  of  it  ? 
—The  Quart  Pot. 

22.697.  You  were  told  to  draw  it,  were  you  ? — ^Yea, 

22.698.  By  Mr.  Whithorn  ?_Yes. 

22.699.  And  you  were  paid  3/.  by  Mr.  Whithorn  ? 
—Yes. 

22.700.  That  was  for  your  vote  ?— Yes. 
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Abthub  Allow  At  sworn  and  examined. 


22.701.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— 
In  Parliament  Street. 

22.702.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  of 
1859  ?— Price  and  Monk. 


22.703.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ?— £5. 

22.704.  Who  did  you  receive  it  from  ?— Mr.  Monk. 

22.705.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— I  had  not 
any  vote  then. 


A.  AOewojf. 
26  Cot  1859. 


George  Laxe  sworn  and  examined. 


G.Lane. 


22.706.  (Mr.  Welford.)  What  are  yon  ?— A  boot 
and  shoe  maker. 

22.707.  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — Yes. 

22.708.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
—Price  and  Monk. 

22.709.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — ^I 
received  3/.  10».  for  my  services. 

22.710.  What  services  ? — Services,  attending  to 
and  being  on  the  committee,  and  doing  as  Mr.  Brewer 
Monk  wished  me. 

22.711.  Acting  as  a  sort  of  assistant  to  Brewer 
Monk  ? — Yes. 

22.712.  In  canvassing  and  bringing  up  voters,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

22.713.  What  else  did  you  receive  ? — Nothbg  else. 

22.714.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  receive  anything 
on  the  other  side  ? — ^No. 

22.715.  What  voters  did  you  take  up  to  Brewer 
Monk  ? — Henry  Lane  ;  I  took  him  to  the  poll. 

22.716.  Did  you  bribe  Henry  Lane  ? — ^I  did. 

22.717.  What  did  you  give  him  ?— £5. 

22.718.  Did  you  receive  that  money  from  Brewer 
Monk  to  give  him  ? — ^I  did. 

22.719.  Was  Henry  Lane  your  cousin  ? — Yes. 
22,720.f  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)   You  did  not  consider 

the  money  which  was  paid  to  you  was  for  your  vote  ? 
—No,  I  did  not  consider  it  so. 


22.721.  Did  yon  always  belong  to  that  party  ? — I 
did  in  1857  and  1859. 

22.722.  (Mr.  Welford.)  In  1857  you  voted  for 
Price  and  Berkeley,  did  yon  ? — ^Yes,  for  Price  and 
Berkeley. 

22.723.  Did  yon  receive  anything  then  ? — ^No. 

22.724.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  do  anything  at 
all  except  giving  this  5/.  to  your  cousin  ? — I  was  out 
helping  and  assisting  in  getting  the  voters  together. 

22.725.  What  do  you  say  you  did  ;  how  long  were 
you  engaged  ? — I  was  about  pretty  well  for  three 
weeks. 

22.726.  What  voters  did  you  take  up,  or  what 
voters  did  you  see  ? — Tliat  is  the  only  voter  I  took  up. 

22.727.  Did  you  take  him  to  the  committee-room  ? 
— No,  I  did  not ;  he  said  in  London  that  I  did,  but 
that  was  an  infamous  story. 

22.728.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Who  said  so  ?— Henry 
Lane  said  so  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  I  never  took 
him  near  the  place. 

22.729.  (Mr.  Welford.)  You  attended  the  com- 
laittee-room  yourself,  did  you  ? — I  did  not  attend  the 
committee-room  myself. 

22.730.  What  you  received  was  for  assisting 
Brewer  Monk  to  bribe  the  voters  ? — ^I  do  not  know 
about  bribing  voters  ;  I  admit  bribing  one. 

22.731.  Who  else  did  you  take  up  ? — No  one  else. 


WiLLLAM  Timothy  Watts  sworn  and  examined. 


W.  T.  Watu. 


22.732.  (Mr.  Welford.)  What  are  you  ?— A  water, 
man. 

22.733.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— ^Price  and  Monk. 

22.734.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — I 
received  3^,  and  my  wife  received  1/. 

22.735.  Who  paid  that  ?— James  Williams. 

22.736.  What  James  Williams  is  that  ?— He  works 
under  Mr.  Price. 

22.737.  Did  you  receive  anything  else  from  the 
other  side  ? — No. 

22.738.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  in 
1857  ?— I  did  not  vote  at  all. 

22.739.  Had  you  no  vote  ?— No. 


22.740.  Are  you  a  freeman  or  a  householder  ? — I 
am  a  householder. 

22.741.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  James  Williams  pay 
your  wife  the  1/.  ? — Yes. 

22.742.  You  know  that  ?— Yes. 

22.743.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Who  paid  you  ? — James 
Williams. 

22.744.  Did  you  not  get  5/.  ?— No. 

22.745.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — Yes. 

22.746.  Did  your  wife  get  no  more  than  \l.  ? — 
Only  1/. 

22.747.  Is  James  Williams  Mr.  Price's  foreman  ? — 
I  believe  he  is  something  of  that  kind  ;  he  works  for 
Mr.  Price. 


Thomas  Beabd  sworn  and  examined. 


T  Beard. 


22.748.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  live  in  Barton 
Street  ?— Yes. 

22.749.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

22.750.  For  whom  ? — ^Price  and  Monk. 

22.751.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote? — I  had 
3/.  before  the  election  and  3/.  after  the  election. 

22.752.  From  whom  ? — ^I  did  not  receive  it  myself, 
it  was  left  at  my  house  for  me  I  understood  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Bennett. 

22.753.  What  Bennett  ? — Benjamin  Bennett. 

22.754.  Did  you  know  who  it  came  from  ?  Did  it 
come  from  Mr.  Brewer  Monk  ? — I  cannot  teU  where 
it  came  from. 

22.755.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  it  left  with  your 
wife  for  you  ? — ^Yes^ 

22.756.  By  Benjamin  Bennett  ?— Yes. 

22.757.  Your  wife  told  you  so  ? — Yes. 

22.758.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— Yes. 

22.759.  For  whom  ?— For  Garden. 

22.760.  What  did  you  receive  ?— -Nothing  at  alL 

22.761.  You  are  a  tenant  of  Mr.  Goodrich's  ?— 
Yes,  I  have  lived  in  that  house  24  years. 

22.762.  Has  Mr.  Goodrich  canvassed  you  at  times 
for  your  vote  ? — ^Nevcr  in  my  life.  I  beg  pardon,  the 
la.«t  election,  when  I  was  out  at  work  my  nsigtress 


told  me  that  Mr.  Groodrich  wanted  to  see  me  about 
my  vote,  but  as  for  himself,  I  never  saw  him  at  all. 

22.763.  Did  you  know  Henry  Arkell,  Mr.  Good- 
rich's late  agent  ? — ^Yes. 

22.764.  Did  he  ever  canvass  you  for  your  vote  ? — 
Tunes  out  of  number,  both  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary, when  he  was  in  that  situation. 

22.765.  Did  he  canvass  you  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Robert  Garden  ? — No. 

22.766.  Who  did  he  canvass  you  for  ? — He  never 
canvassed  me  for  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

22.767.  Was  not  he  Mr.  Goodrich's  agent  at  the 
time  of  the  election  in  1857  ? — Yes  ;  he  might  have 
asked  me  in  the  street ;  he  said,  "  Beard,  will  you  poll 
«  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?"  and  I  said,  "  Well  I  was 
"  always  inclined  that  way,  and  I  dare  say  I  shall ;" 
that  was  in  1857. 

22.768.  Did  he  ask  yon  for  your  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — In  the  street  he  did,  but  not  at  my  house. 

22.769.  Did  he  promise  you  anything  if  you  would 
vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — ^No. 

22.770.  He  did  not  ?— Never. 

22.771.  Did  he  tell  you  that  if  you  did  not  vote 
for  Sir  Robert  Garden  it  would  be  worse  for  you  ? — 
No. 
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r  Beard. 
9S  Oct  1859. 


22.772.  Were  you  in  arrear  for .  your  rent  at  the 
time  of  the  election  in  1857  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  was  mora  than  about  a  quarter  I  sappoee. 

22.773.  Do  you  remember  any  offer  being  made  to 
you  that  if  you  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Cardeu  you 
should  have  a  recept  for  your  rent  ? — No. 

22.774.  Did  you  pay  your  rent  ? — Yes. 

22.775.  After  the  election  of  1857  ?— Yes,  some 
time  after. 

22.776.  You  never  received  aay  remission  of  any 
portion  of  your  rent,  in  consequence  of  your  voting 
for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — Never  in  my  life. 

22.777.  And  no  inducement  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden  was  held  out  to  you,  to  the  effect  that  you 
should  have  ao  abatement  of  your  rent  ? — No. 

22.778.  And  no  threat  was  ever  used  towards  you 
if  you  would  not  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— No. 

22.779.  Did  you  pay  your  rent  after  the  election, 


or  was  it  paid  for  you  ? — I  do  not  think  I  paid 
any  rent  till  the  September  following,  and  then  I 
cleared  up. 

22.780.  You  paid  a  half-year's  rent  then ;  there 
was  no  allowance  made  to  you  ? — Oh,  no;  I  nevw 
had  any  allowance  at  all  for  electioneering  parposeg. 

22.781.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  pay  it  your- 
self ?— Yes. 

22.782.  Do  you  know  a  person  named  Goodyear  ?— 
Yes,  very  well. 

22.783.  Did  he  offer  you  anything  ?— No. 

22.784.  Or  give  you  anything  ? —  No,  he  never 
gave  me  anything  in  his  life. 

22.785.  {Mr.  Vauffhan.)  Were  you  canvassed  by 
Mr.  Groodyear  at  the  last  election  ? — ^No. 

22.786.  You  were  not  caovassed  by  him  at  all  ?— 
No;  Mr.  Goodyear  never  asked  me  any  questions  at 
all  about  the  election. 


A.  Bvmu 


Abtbub  Evans  sworn  and  examined. 


22,787.  {Mr.  Welford.)   Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
Hare  Lane. 

?2,788.  Are  you  a  freeman  ?-;-Ye8. 

22.789.  Wlio  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
. — Mr.  Garden. 

22.790.  WTiat  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 


22.791.  From  whom  ? — James  Maysey. 

22.792.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  election  before, 
in  1857  ?— Mr.  Garden. 

22.793.  What  did  you  receive  then  ? — £2  10*. 

22.794.  From  whom  ? — James  Maysey. 

22.795.  {Mr.  Vaughan,)  What  are  you  ?— A  smith. 

22.796.  A  whitesmith  ?— Yes. 


C.  H.  Bvant. 


Chables  Hill  Evans  sworn  and  examined. 


22.797.  (Mr.  Welford.)  VHiere  do  you  live  ?— At 
Windmill  Terrace,  near  Gloucester. 

22.798.  What  are  you  ?— A  tailor. 

22.799.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  la«t  election  ? 
—Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk. 

22.800.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — Not 
anything  at  all. 

22.801.  Did  you  receive  no  money  from  anybody  ? 
-No. 

22.802.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at    the    election 
before,  in  1857  ? — Mr.  Garden. 

22.803.  Did  you  receive  anything  then  ? — Yes. 


22.804.  What didyou receive?— £2,  after Ihad  voted. 

22.805.  Who  paid  you? — I  had  it  from  my  Invther. 

22.806.  What  is  his  name  ? — ^Arthur  Evans. 

22.807.  Who  did  he  get  it  from,  do  you  know  ?— I 
believe  he  had  it  from  Mr.  Maysey. 

22.808.  {Mr.  Vaughan  to  Arthur  Evans.)  Where 
did  you  get  the  21,  from  that  you  gave  to  your  bro- 
ther ? — From  James  Maysey. 

22.809.  {Mr.  Welford  to  the  witness.)  You  received 
nothing  at  the  last  election  ? — No. 

22.810.  Were  you  on  the  committee  ? — ^No. 


J.  Smart. 


John  Smabt  sworn  and  examined. 


22.81 1.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ? — ^A  book- 
binder. 

22.812.  Are  you  a  freeman  ?— No,  I  am  a  house- 
holder. 

22.813.  Do  you  remember  voting  at  the  last  elec- 
tion ? — ^Yes  ;  I  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

22.814.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — £6. 

22.815.  Who  gave  it  you  ?— Philip  Smart. 

22.816.  Is  that  your  son  ? — One  of  them. 

22.817.  Were  you  oflSered  money  on  the  other  side  ? 

^I  cannot  say  I  was  offered  money,  I  was  told  I 

riiould  have  it  provided  I  would  go  and  vote  first.  I 
did  not  see  the  colour  of  any  of  their  money ;  it  was  all 
promises  and  no  performance. 

22.818.  How  much  were  you  offered  ? — I  was  not 
offered  any  money  at  all  by  the  liberal  party  ;  not  to 
receive  the  money  ;  only  a  promise  that  if  I  would 
vote  for  them  I  should  have  it 

22.819.  Was  it  David  Lane  who  promised  you  ? — 
That  was  the  man. 

22.820.  How  much  did  he  promise  you  ? — £8  he 
promised  me  if  I  would  vote  first. 

22.821.  He  promised  that  if  you  would  vote  for 
Price  and  Monk  he  would  give  you  8/.  ? — Yes. 

22.822.  But  he  wanted  you  to  vote  first? — Yes, 
and  I  left  him  and  would  not  talk  to  him  after  that. 

22.823.  You  wanted  to  have  the  money  first? — 
Yes,  certwnly  ;  but  he  would  not  give  me  the  money 
first. 

22.824.  When  you  found  you  were  to  vote  first  and 
to  have  the  money  afterwards  you  would  not  talk  any 
further  to  him  ? — ^No,  I  would  not. 

22.825.  Do  you  remember  saying  to  David  Lane 
that  you  could  get  10/.  for  your  vote  ? — No,  I  do  not 


know.     I  may  have  said  that  I  could  have  it  if  I  was 
to  try,  but  I  was  not  offered  10/. 

22.826.  Do  you  remember  your  son  coming  down 
the  street  and  taking  you  off? — He  said,  "Do not 
"  stop  bothering  with  them;  go  on  home;"  and  I  went 
home,  and  about  breakfast  time  Philip  Smart  comes 
and  says,  "  There  is  6/.,  take  that,"  and  he  gave  it  to 
me,  and  I  took  it,  and  I  did  not  bother  anymore  with 
the  others. 

22.827.  You  thought  it  was  better  to  have  the  6/. 
than  to  have  the  promise  of  8/.  ? — Yes. 

22.828.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— I  voted 
for  Sir  Robert  Garden,  a  plumper. 

22.829.  What  did  you  get  then  ?— Only  21. 

22.830.  Who  did  you  get  that  from  ?— Mr.  Whit- 
horn. 

22.831.  Where  did  you  receive  that  money  from 
him  ? — ^I  suppose  it  is  what  they  call  the  committee- 
room  ;  there  was  about  20  rooms  in  the  house. 

22.832.  In  the  Westgate  Street  ?— Yes. 

22.833.  Was  it  in  the  room  where  Mr.  Whithorn 
was  ?— Yes  ;  there  was  no  one  but  ipe  and  him  in  the 
room  when  I  received  it. 

22.834.  Did  you  go  there  by  yourself  or  were  you 
taken  there  by  any  other  p^son  in  1857  ? — I  was  by 
myself  when  I  had  the  money,  when  I  went  into  thie 
room  with  Mr.  Whithorn,  but  I  was  with  a  person 
before  talking  to  him. 

22.835.  Were  you  by  yourself  when  you  saw  Mr. 
Whithorn? — ^I  saw  Mr.  Whithorn  when  I  was  Vj 
myself,  and  when  I  was  not  by  myself,  when  I  was 
with  another  person  ;  first  of  all  when  I  saw  bim  I 
had  another  person  with  me. 
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22.836.  When  yon  receiTed  the  21.  from  Mr.  Whit* 
horn  were  you  by  yourself  ? — I  was  by  myself  when 
I  received  the  money. 

22.837.  Was  that  in  a  small  room  ? — The  room  was 
not  very  large. 

22.838.  Was  it  upsUirs  ?— Yes. 

22.839.  Do  yon  know  the  room  whieh  was  called 
the  committee-room  upstairs  ? — No,  I  do  not  know 
what  they  called  the  room.  .  It  was  a  small  roovi,  with 
about  two  or  three  chairs  in  it. 

22.840.  Was  it  a  small  rogm  off  the  landing  up- 
stairs  ? — Tes. 

22.841.  (Mr.  fFelford.)  Are  you  sure  you  were 
paid  in  1857  by  Mr.  Whithorn  ?— Yes. 

22.842.  Are  you  quite  certain  ? — Quite  certain. 

22.843.  Was  it  not  Mr.  Maysey  who  paid  you  ? — ^No, 
I  did  not  have  a  single  sixpenny  piece  of  Mr.  Maysey. 


S6  Oct  1859. 


22.844.  You  are  sure  it  was  Mr.  Whithorn?—      J- Smart 
Yes. 

22.845.  You  know  him  well,  do  you  ? — Yes,  I  know 
him  well. 

22.846.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Who  canvassed  you  in 
1857  ? — Sir  Robert  Garden  and  Mr.  Butt,  the  iron 
founder,  and  I  think  Mr.  Whithorn  was  thwe,  but  I 
am  not  certain. 

22.847.  How  came  you  to  go  to  Mr.  Whithorn  on 
the  day  of  the  polling  ? — Why,  there  was  plenty  of 
other  people  going  in  and  out,  and  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  go  in  and  see  what  was  going  on. 

22.848.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  hear  that  some 
money  was  to  be  had  there  ?— I  thought  there  waa 
something  comfortable  going  on  ;  people  seemed  so 
comfortable  when  they  came  out. 


Tbovas  Baixis  sworn  and  examined. 


22.849.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  are  you  ?— A  tailor. 

22.850.  Are  yoa  a  freeman  or  a  householder  ? — A 
householder. 

22.851.  Where  is  your  house  ?— In  Dean's  Walk. 

22.852.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Sir  Robert  Walter  Garden. 

22.853.  What   did    you    receive   for  your  vote  ? 
—£10. 

22.854.  Who  paid  you  ? — ^Mr.  Maysey. 


22.855.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  before  ? 
— Sir  Robert  Walter  Garden. 

22.856.  What  did  you  receive  then? — I  think  I 
received  then  21.  \0$.;  I  believe  it  was  21.  10<. 

22.857.  Who  paid  you  ? — ^Mr.  Maysey,  I  think, 
then. 

22.858.  Did  you  receive  that  on  the  day  of  the 
election  ? — I  would  not  be  certain  whether  it  was  the 
day  before  or  the  day  after.  I  am  not  certain  ;  it  waa 
there  or  theceabonts. 


T.Baytit. 


William  Tinklbe  sworn  and  examined. 


W.T^akUr. 


22.859.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
the  Westgate  Street. 

22.860.  Are  you  a  ireeman  or  a  householder  ? — ^A 
householder. 

22.861.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
—Price  and  Monk. 

22.862.  What  did  you  receive  for  yonr  vote? — 


22.863.  Who  gave  it  you  ?— Thomas  Brewer  Monk. 

22.864.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  in 
1857  ?— No  one. 

22.865.  You  had  no  vote  then  ? — ^No. 

22.866.  {Mr.  Vaugkan.)  What  are  you  ?— A  basket 
maker. 

22.867.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Are  you  a  master  man  ? — 
Yes. 


Jaues  Wilkiks  sworn  and  examined. 


J.  WWtiiu. 


22.868.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
Barton  Street. 

22.869.  What  are  you  ?— A  tailor. 

22.870.  Are  you  a  freeman  or  a  householder  ?--A 
freeman. 

22.871.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election? 
^Sir  Robert  Garden. 


22.872.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — £3. 

22.873.  From  whom  ? — From  Mr.  Whithorn. 

22.874.  What  did  you  receive  in  1857  ?— £2  10». 

22.875.  Who  did  you  vote  for  ?— Sir  Robert  Car- 
den. 

22.876.  From   whom  did  you  receive  2/.  10».  ? — 
Mr.  Maysey. 


Gharles  Glendall  sworn  and  examined. 


aOkKdaO. 


22.877.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Are   you    a  freeman    or 
householder  ? — ^A  freeman. 

22.878.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
—Garden. 

22.879.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ?— Oh, 
I  wish  I  had  had  it. 

22.880.  What  did  you  receive  ?— Nothing  at  all. 

22.881.  Had  you  nothing  at  all  for  your  vote  ? — ^No. 

22.882.  Were  you  offered  any  money  for  your  vote  ? 
;— No. 

22.883.  Not  on  either  side  ?— No. 

22.884.  What  are  you  by  trade  ? — I  am  a  knacker 
and  hammer  man  ;  that  is,  I  work  in  a  smith's  shc^. 

22.885.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— Garden. 

22.886.  What  did  you  get  then  ?— £2. 

22.887.  From  whom  ?— Mr.  Maysey. 

22.888.  For  your  vote  ?— Yes. 

22.889.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  got  nothing  ia  1859, 
the  last  election  ?— No. 


22.890.  {Mr.  Welford.)  How  was  that?— I  did 
not  take  any  trouble  ;  I  did  not  trouble  myself  about 
it ;  if  a  man  is  a  man,  let  him  be  a  man  ;  that  is  the 
way  I  look  at  it. 

22.891.  You  have  improved  then  since  1857  ? — 
Yes,  I  improved  1857  at  21. ;  Mr.  Maysey  gave 
me  2/. 

22.892.  Bot  since  then  you  have  thought  better  of 
it  ?— Yes. 

22.893.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  want  more  this 
time  than  21.  ? — I  never  asked  the  parties  neither  on 
one  side  or  the  other  ;  they  said,  "  Never  mind,  let 
*'  him  go."  I  knew  my  pals,  I  said  ;  they  knew  that 
I  had  been  good  and  staunch. 

22.894.  What  time  in  the  day  did  you  poll  in  1859  ? 
— ^I  might  say  about  half-past  nine,  or  between  that  and 
ten,  in  the  morning  ;  they  asked  me  what  my  pro- 
fession was,  and  I  said  a  knacker  man. 


John  Due  sworn  and  examined. 


22.895.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
Mitre  Street. 

22.896.  What  are  you  ?— A  cordwainer. 

22.897.  Are  you  in  Mr.  David  Lane's  employment  ? 
—Yes. 


22.898.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1859  at  the  last 
election  ? — ^Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk. 

22.899.  How  much  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? 
— I  received  from  Mr.  David  Lane  the  sum  of  40{. 
between  four  of  us  ;  that  is  10/.  apiece. 

3S  4 


J.Dix. 
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22.900.  Yon  received  40/.  from  Mr.  David  Lane, 
did  you  ? — Yes. 

22.901.  Was  that  for  yourself  and  your  three  bro- 
thers ? — One  brother  and  two  sons. 

22.902.  Who  did  yon  vote  for  in  1857  ?— Mr.  Garden* 

22.903.  What  did  you  receive  then  ?— £2  10». 

22.904.  For  yourself  ?— Yes. 

22.905.  Who  did  you  receive  that  from  ?  — 
Mr.  Maysey. 

22.906.  Did  you  receive  any  money  for  your 
brother  and  two  sons  then  ? — ^No. 

22.907.  Did  yon  tell  David  Lane  that  you  had  got 
a  great  deal  more  money  than  that  at  previous  elec- 
tions ? — No ;  I  never  got  much  more  than  that. 

22.908.  You  never  got  much  more  than  10/.  ? — 
No;  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  got  more. 

22.909.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  had  had  16/. — 
No  ;  I  never  received  no  such  money. 

22.910.  Did  you  not  tell  David  Lane  that  you  had 
received  a  great  deal  more  money  than  10/.  at  pre- 
vious elections  ?•— No,  I  never  did. 

22.911.  Do  you  think  you  ever  had  more  than  10/. 
at  previous  elections  ? — I  might  have  had. 

22.912.  When  did  you  have  as  much  as  10/.  before  ? 
— ^I  do  not  know  when  I  had  as  much,  not  that  I  can 
recollect;  but  I  know  I  have  had  some  money. 

22.913.  Had  you  as  much  as  10/.  at  any  elections 


previous  to  1857  ? — ^No,  I  could  not  recollect  that 
ever  I  had. 

22.914.  Who  have  you  voted  for  at  a  previous 
election,  when  you  received  money  ? — I  never  re 
ceived  more  than  10/.,  to  my  knowledge. 

22.915.  Who  have  you  voted  for  when  you  re- 
cfeived  money  at  any  previous  elections  ? — ^I  do'  not 
know  that  I  received  money  more  than  twice;  that 
was,  once  at  Mr.  Hope's  election. 

22.916.  Did  you  receive  money  for  voting  for 
Mr.  Hope  twice  ? — No,  only  once. 

22.917.  Who  did  you  vote  for  when  you  received 
money  the  other  time  ? — Mr.  Garden. 

22.918.  Are  those  the  only  times  yon  have  received 
money? — Those  are  the  only  three  times;  I  might 
have  received  money,  if  I  had  liked,  after  that. 

22.919.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  How  long  have  you  been 
on  the  register  ? — Ever  since  Phillpotts's  first  election. 

22.920.  Have  you  not  alwbys  had  money  for  your 
▼ote  ?— No. 

22.921.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Hudson  ?— Yes. 

22.922.  Did  you  never  get  any  money  from  him  ?— 
Not  a  farthing. 

22.923.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  election  was  it  when 
you  got  the  money  for  voting  for  Mr.  Hope  ? — The 
third  election  before  this  last,  I  think  ;  there  were 
two  elections,  one  after  the  other. 


J.  Dix,jttn. 


22.924.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  in 
1859  ?— Price  and  Monk. 

22.925.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ?— £10. 

22.926.  Did  you  get  it  from  your  father  ? — ^Yes. 

22.927.  Did  you  get  any  money  for  your  vote  in 
1857  ?— Yes. 


JoHK  Dix,  junior,  sworn  and  examined. 

22.928.  How  much  ?— £2  10s. 

22.929.  Who  from  ?-lMr.  Maysey. 


22,930.  (Mr.    Vaughan.)  Was   that   to   vote   for 
Garden  ? — Yes. 


T.Dix. 


Thouas  Dix  sworn  and  examined. 


22.931.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  vote  in  1859  ? 
—Yes. 

22.932.  Did  your  brother  give  yo?  10/.  ?— Yes,  I 
voted  for  Price  and  Monk. 

22.933.  Did  your  brother  give  you  10/.  ?— Yes, 


22.934.  Who  did  you   vote    for    in  1857  ?— Mr. 
Garden. 

22.935.  What  did  you  get  then  ?— £2. 

22.936.  Who  gave  it  you  ?— Mr.  Maysey. 


T.Ptgkr. 


Thoxas  Pegler  sworn  and  examined. 


22.937.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ?— I  keep 
a  small  grocer's  shop. 

22.938.  Are  you  a  greengrocer  ? — I  sell  grocery, 
and  I  am  a  greengrocer  and  a  gardener. 

22.939.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  in  1859  ? 


—Yes. 
22,940. 
22,941. 
22,942. 
22,943. 


For  whom  ? — Price  and  Monk. 

What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ? — £6. 

From  whom  ?--John  Mills. 

Who  is  he  ? — ^A  plasterer  and  painter  ;  he 


lives  in  Worcester  Street. 


22.944.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— I  voted  for  Sir 
Bobert  Garden  then. 

22.945.  How  much  did  you  receive  ? — 2/. 

22.946.  From  whom  ? — James  Haines  brought  it  to 
me ;  I  do  not  know  who  he  brought  it  from. 

22.947.  I  suppose  you  knew  what  it  was  for?— 
I  did  not  know  what  I  was  to  have.  I  was  to  be 
paid  for  my  expenses ;  it  was  as  much  as  three  weeks 
before  I  got  it.  Mr.  Whithorn  told  me  I  should  be 
satisfied  my  expenses. 


D.  WiOins. 


22.948.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
St.  Nicholas  parish. 

22.949.  What  are  you  ? — ^A  manure  dealer. 

22.950.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— Mr. 
Garden. 

22.951.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote? — I  re- 
ceived a  sovereign  as  a  messenger. 

22.952.  What  did  you  get  at  the  last  election  ? — 
I  did  not  receive  anything  at  all.  I  could  not  give 
any  vote  then. 

22.953.  In  1859  ?— I  could  not  give  any  vote. 


David  Wilkins  sworn  and  examined. 

22.954.  How  much  did  you  receive  in  1857  ? — ^A 
sovereign  for  being  messenger. 

22.955.  Did  you  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?- 
Yes. 

22.956.  You  received  1/.  as  messenger  ? — ^Yes. 

22.957.  Was  that  all  ?— Yes. 

22.958.  Who  paid  it  you  ?— Mr.  Maysey. 

28.959.  Were  you  at  the  committee  room  ? — Yes, 
I  went  to  the  conmuttee  room. 

22.960.  Were  you  there  more  than  once  ? — ^Yes, 
twice. 


Adjourned  to  to«morrow,  at  ten  o'clock. 
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Twenty-second  Day.— 26th  October  1859. 


Thomas  Ta\-nton  called  and  further  examined. 


22.961.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Have  j'ou  a  clerk  in  your 
employment  of  the  name  of  Dee  ? — I  hare. 

22.962.  Had  you  so  at  the  last  election  ? — I  had. 

22.963.  Has  he  a  father  who  is  a  voter  ? — He  has. 

22.964.  Do  you  rememember  giving  any  money  to 
your  clerk  to  be  given  to  his  father  ? — ^No,  never. 

22.965.  Do  you  remember  giving  any  money  at 
all  to  Dee's  father  ? — Never  at  all ;  never  on  any 
occasion. 

22.966.  Was  Dee,  your  clerk,  employed  at  the 
committee-room  ? — He  was  a  little  ;  not  very  much. 

22.967.  At  the  last  election  ? — At  the  last  election. 

22.968.  Was  he  in  your  employment  at  the  election 
in  1857  ? — No,  he  was  not. 

22.969.  Did  your  clerk  receive  any  amount  of 
money  for  his  sei-vices  at  the  committee-room  ? — He 
did. 

22.970.  What  did  he  receive  ? — ^I  do  not  know  the 
precise  sum,  but  I  think  it  was  3/.  or  three  guineas. 

22.971.  Was  he,  besides  that,  receiving  the  ordinary 
amount  of  remuneration  which  he  would  obtain  from 
you  as  your  clerk  ? — He  was  ;  but  the  sum  he  was 
paid  for  being  at  the  committee-room  was  chiefly  for 
services  rendered  after  my  office  had  closed  in  the 
day.  For  some  weeks  or  so  before  the  polling  day 
the  clerks  were  very  busy  at  the  committee-room  ; 


and  he,  and  two  or  three  other  clerks  of  solicitors  in 
the  town,  were  engaged  after  office  hours  until,  per- 
haps, twelve  or  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  assisting 
in  making  up  the  necessary  books  for  the  poll.  In 
that  way  Dee  was  engaged  the  whole  of  the  nomina- 
tion day.  He  was  also  engaged  as  check  clerk  on  the 
polling  day,  and  I  allowed  him  to  retain  for  himself 
the  whole  amount  he  received,  as  a  little  encourage- 
ment to  him. 

22.972.  The  payment  of  3/.  was  made  to  him  for 
extra  work  beyond  the  work  he  would  have  had  to  do 
as  your  clerk  ? — Certainly  ;  except  as  to  the  services 
he  rendered  on  the  polling  day,  which,  strictly  speak- 
ing, I  of  course  should  have  been  entitled  to. 

22.973.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Dee,  your 
clerk,  gave  his  father  8/.  for  his  vote  ? — Certainly 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  feel  quite  confident  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  took  place.  His  father  was  a 
clerk  engaged  in  the  committee-room,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  was  paid  for  those  services  ;  but  what  sum 
he  received  I  do  not  know.  I  should  say,  with  re- 
ference to  the  father,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
efficient  clerks  we  had  there.  He  was  a  very  steady 
man.  He  made  himself  very*  useful  indeed,  and  was 
employed  during  the  whole  time  from  early  in  thfe 
morning  till  frequently  very  late  at  night. 


T.  Taynbm. 
S6  Oct  18S9. 


Richard  Helps  called  and  further  examined. 


22,974.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  understand  you  wish  to 
make  some  statement  to  us  ? — Yes.  Your  secretary 
mentioned  to  me,  yesterday,  when  I  came  in  with 
Mr.  Goodrich,  that  my  statements  of  the  expenses 
of  previous  elections  had  been  questioned.  I  imme- 
diately went  to  my  friend  Mr.  Washboume,  and  asked 
him  to  come  this  morning,  and  look  at  my  books,  in 
order  that  we  might  refresh  our  memory  as  to  pre- 
vious elections  ;  and  I  will  state  to  you,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  what  the  expenses  were,  as  they  appear 
by  my  books,  of  the  elections  in  January  1853,  in 
July  1852,  and  also  of  the  election  in  1847.  I 
am  sure  the  Commissioners  will  excuse  my  mention- 
ing, that  when  I  appeared  before  them  the  other  day, 
and  gave  my  evidence,  I  had  only  returned  by  mail 
the  night  before,  and  had  not  been  in  Gloucester, 
except  in  passing  through  into  Wales,  for  a  consider- 
able time.  I  had  not  referred  to  my  accounts,  nor 
did  I  speak,  except  from  memory,  being  called 
up  without  any  previous  intimation.  Now  the  ex- 
penses of  the  election  in  January  1853  were 
693/.  7».  id. ;  the  election  in  1852  cost  455/.  12». ; 
and  the  election  in  1847  cost  1,832/.  3».  llrf.  1  see 
that  I  received  from  Mr.  Hope,  on  the  27th  July  1847, 
500/. ;  on  the  3d  November  1847,  500/.  ;  and  on  the 
20th  of  December,  600/.  ;  making,  in  the  year  1847, 
1,600/.  On  the  4th  of  February  I  received  from  Mr. 
Samuel  Baker  250/. ;  that  made  a  gross  sum  of  1,850/. ; 
and  18/.  16».  Id.  was  carried  over  as  »  balance-to  the 
election  account  of  1852.  Mr.  Washbourne  had  much 
more  to  do  with  the  details  of  the  election  of  1847 
than  I  had.  As  the  principal  agent,  I  avoided  details 
as  much  as  I  could.  Mr.  Washboume  I  am  sure 
would  wish  to  give  you  anj-  explanation  he  can ;  and  it 
is  but  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Washboume's  impression  is 
that  that  250/.  which  I  received  on  the  4th  February 
of  Mr.  Baker  was  a  moiety  of  a  sum  of  500/.  .1  have 
no  recollection  that  it  was  so  ;  but  if  Mr.  Washboume 
says  it  was  I  have  no  doubt  ho  is  correct.  I  had  no 
recollection  of  it,  nor  can  I  say  that  I  have  any 
recollection  of  it  now  that  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  it ;  but  if  Mr.  Washboume  says  so  I  have 
no  doubt  he  is  correct.  My  books  do  not  show  it. 
They  simply  show  a  receipt  from  Mr.  Samuel  Baker 
on  the  4th  of  February  of  250/. 


22.975.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  the  sums  you  have  just  mentioned  are  the  whole 
sums  that  Mr.  Hope  expended  in  those  elections  ?— 
Yes;  I  am  confident  that  in  1852  and  1853  not  a 
farthing  more  was  spent. 

22.976.  The  election  of  1847,  which  cost 
1,832/.  3«.  \\d.,  was  the  election  at  which  there  was 
no  polling  ? — There  was  no  polling.  There  was  a 
strong  contest  in  this  way,  that  Mr.  Price  retired  the 
night  before  the  polling,  after  every  expense  had 
been  incurred  in  putting  off  voters  who  had  promised 
to  come  from  a  distance.  I  recollect  being  up  all 
night,  sending  messengers  off  in  a  variety  of  direc- 
tions. 

22.977.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  do  you  account  for 
the  difference  between  the  expenses  of  1847  and  the 
expenses  of  1852  ? — The  time  was  shorter,  and  no 
agents  were  paid  in  1852. 

22.978.  Do  you  attribute  the  difference  to  the  fact 
of  the  nonpayment  of  agents  in  1852  ? — In  part ;  but 
besides  that  there  were  no  ribbons  and  no  bands; 
there  was  a  chairing,  too,  in  1847,  which  there  was 
not  in  1852. 

22.979.  Are  you  under  the  impression  that  to  some 
extent  the  difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
expenditure  of  money  in  1847  in  bribery  ? — No  ;  I 
^o  not  think  that  one  farthing  was  expended  in 
bribery. 

22.980.  I  suppose  that  if  there  had  been  any  money 
expended  in  bribery  you  would  not  have  been  in- 
formed of  it  ? — I  can  only  say  that  I  received  the 
most  positive  injunctions  tiiat  one  man  could  receive 
from  another  that  I  was  to  sanction  no  bribery  on 
Mr.  Hope's  behalf,  and  nothing  should  have  induced 
me  to  do  it,  directly  or  indirectly. 

22.981.  You  would  not  sanction  bribery  yourself, 
and  you  were  not  aware,  if  bribery  did  take  place, 
that  it  had  existed  at  that  election  ? — I  was  not,  nor 
do  I  believe  it  now. 

22.982.  Your  belief  is  that  none  did  take  place  ? — 
My  belief  is  that  none  did  take  place  on  Mr.  Hope's 
behalf. 

22.983.  I  suppose  there  were  subordinate  agents 
at  that  election,  the  same  as  there  have  been  found 
to  be  at  the  last  election  in  Gloucester  ? — ^Yes. 

3T 


B.Hilpt. 
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22,914.  Aie  you  aware  whether  any  money  was 
paid  by  Mr.  Hope  on  account  of  his  elections  at 
Gloucester  to  any  other  person  but  youf-self  ? — Cer- 
tainly not,  when  I  acted  for  him. 

22.985.  {3tt.  Fitzgerald.)  Does  that  apply  to  1847  ? 
^Yes. 

22.986.  {JUr.  Vaughan.)  You  say  you  received  a 
sum  of  250/.  in  1848  from  Mr.  Baker  ?— Yes. 

22.987.  Was  that  sum  transmitted  to  Mr.  Baker 
by  Mr.  Hope  ? — ^Mr.  Hope  and  Mr.  Baker  were  great 
personal  friends.  Mr.  Baker  was  a  merchant,  for- 
merly in  partnership  w  ith  Mr.  Phillpotts ;  and  I  see 
that  the  4th  of  February  is  our  annual  dinner,  and  I 
imagine  that  Mr.  Baker  had  seen  Mr.  Hope  a  few 
days  before,  and  brought  me  the  cheque. 

22.988.  My  object  in  putting  the  question  to  you 
was  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  any  money  might 
have  come  to  Mr.  Baker  or  to  any  other  gentleman  in 
Gloucester  or  the  neighiwurhood,  with  reference  to 
the  election,  of  which  you  were  not  cognizant  ? — I 
believe  not ;  I  have  no  reason  whatever  for  believ- 
ing it. 

22.989.  You  do  not  know  under  what  circumstances 
it  was  that  the  250/.  came  into  your  hands  through 
Mr.  Baker,  instead  of  coming  to  you  direct  from 
Mr.  Hope  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  it  is  twelve  years  ago. 

22.990.  I  should  not  have  addressed  you  upon  the 
point  except  that  you  appeared  to  be  able  to  afford 
rather  accurate  information  about  1847,  and  therefore 
I  thought  it  possible  that  your  memory  might  serve 
you  still  further  about  it.  You  received  250/.  from 
Mr.  Baker,  but  you  cannot  say  how  it  was  that  the 
money  found  its  way  to  Mr.  Baker's  hands  from 
Mr.  Hope  instead  of  coming  to  you  direct  ? — I  think 
I  can.  After  that  election  it  was  determined,  at  a 
meeting  at  which  Mr.  Baker  was  present,  that  dinners 
should  be  given  to  Mr.  Hope's  supporters  shortly 
after  the  election.  Mi-.  Baker  took  the  principal 
management  of  that ;  and  my  impression  is,  that  that 
money  was  paid  to  me  to  be  paid  for  those  dinners 
that  took  place  after  the  election. 

22.991.  To  voters  ? — To  voters  and  Mends. 

22.992.  A  general  dinner? — Yes.  There  was  a 
dinner  at  the  Bell,  at  which  the  principal  members  of 
the  party  would  pay  their  own  expenses  ;  and  there 
were  dinners  given  at  smaller  houses  to  Mr.  Hope's 
friends  and  supporters,  for  which  he  paid. 

22.993.  So  far  as  you  yourself  kuow,  no  m<mey 
was  paid  by  Mr.  Hope  with  reference  to  those  elections 
of  which  you  yourself  were  not  cognizant  ? — I  should 
say  certainly  not. 

22.994.  You  have  heard  it  stated,  have  you  not, 
that  the  election  in  1847  had  cost  Mr.  Hope  as  much 
as  14,000/.  ? — I  think  you  asked  me  that  question 
before.  I  am  not  sure  ;  I  should  say  certainly  not ;  I 
hav«  no  doubt  about  it.  If  the  Commissioners  should 
And  it  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  justice  that 
those  previous  elections  should  be  gone  into  minutely, 
I  will  produce  my  books,  and  every  paper  I  have  in 
my  possession  relative  to  them. 

22.995.  We  do  not  intend  to  go  minutely  into  any 
election  anterior  to  1857  ? — I  feel  it  my  duty,  as  I 
expressed  to  your  secretary,  to  give  every  information 
in  my  power.  I  do  not  wish  to  reserve  anything;  but 
I  must  say,  that,  referring  to  these,  old  matters,  and 
ripping  up  old  sores,  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  harm  in 
the  city.  Persons  who  have  forgotten  all  these  things 
and  forgiven  each  other,  a^e  affected  by  it ;  and  it  is:,  I 
am  afraid,  doing  no  good.  I  speak  as  a  person  bearing 
office  in  the  city. 

22.996.  We  are  only  discharging  oiu*  duty  in  the 
best  wa  we  can  ? — I  ventured  to  preface  what  I  said 
by  saying,  that  if  ypu  considered  the  ends  of  justice 
required  it,  I  should  be  the  first  to  give  you  every 
information  in  my  power. 

22.997.  {Mr.  Welford.)  One  cannot  help  observing, 
that  although  it  may  occasion  the  ripping  up  of  old 
sores,  that  is  the  result  of  recent  acts  of  which  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  too  much  ? — With  the  acts  of 
1857  and  1859  I  bad  personally  nothing  to  do. 

22.998.  (Mr.    Vaughan.)   Were   there   any    bills 


from  the  election  of  1847  standing  over  and  unpaid  ? 
— There  were  a  variety  of  bills  which  I  refused  to 
sanction,  and  which  Mr.  Hope  refused  to  sanction. 

22,999.  {Mr.  Wel/ord.)  And  they  were  not  paid  ? 
— They  were  not  paid. 

23.000.  {Mr  Vaughan.)  A  variety  of  bills  for 
sums  of  money  beyond  the  amount  of  1,832/.  3«.  lid. 
to  which  you  have  spoken  ? — .Yes. 

23.001.  Were  those  bills  paid  by  any  persons  in 
Gloucester  afterwards  ? — ^Not  to  my  knowledge. 

23.002.  Do  you  know  to  what  amount  those  bills 
extended  ? — No. 

23.003.  Can  you  form  no  opinion  ? — No. 

23.004.  There  were  a  number  of  bills  ?— There 
were  a  number  of  bills. 

23.005.  Not  sanctioned  by  yourself  or  Mr.  Hope  ? 
—No. 

23.006.  What  was  the  reason  of  their  not  being 
sanctioned  ? — They  were  not  ordered  ;  nobody  had 
ordered  them. 

23.007.  You  did  not  object  to  them  in  consequence 
of  tJicir  being  improper,  but  simply  because  they  had 
not  been  previously  sanctioned  by  you  ? — Yes  ;  there 
were  no  orders  given  by  any  authorized  person  for 
them,  and  I  advised  Mr.  Hope  not  to  pay  them. 

23.008.  What  was  the  character  of  those  bills  ?— 
I  had  rather  not  answer  that  question,  unless  yon 
think  it  necessary. 

23.009.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  the 
amount  ? — ^No. 

23.010.  {Mr. 
biUs  ?— Yes. 

22.011.  {Mr 


Wel/ord.)   Were    they    publicans' 


Vaughan.)  You  say  orders  were  not 
given  for  those  bills  ;  that  they  were  not  sanctioned, 
and  that  they  were  publicans'  bills  ;  were  there  bills 
of  any  other  parties  ? — I  believe  not. 

23.012.  They  were  aU  publicans*  bills  ?— All  of 
them. 

23.01 3.  Have  yon  any  reason  to  believe  that  any 
of  those  bills  were  paid  afterwards  ? — No. 

23.014.  You  think  that  up  to  the  present  momestt 
they  are  unpaid  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  that  they 
have  been  paid. 

23.015.  Was  the  amount  of  them  serious? — I 
should  say  not ;  "  serious  "  b  a  relative  term. 

23.016.  Would  they  amount  to  as  much  as  1,000/.  ? 
— No,  I  should  say  not. 

23.017.  £500.? — I  can  but  give  you  a  very  rough 
idea.  I  should  say  they  might  be  somewhere  rather 
under  500/. 

23.018.  You  cannot  say  specifically  what  the 
amount  was,  but  you  think  they  might  have  been 
something  under  500/.  ? — .Yes. 

23.019.  During  the  time  you  were  Mr.  Hope's 
agent,  was  Mr.  Hope  in  the  habit  of  making  largie 
contributions  year  by  year  to  charities  and  institutions 
in  Gloucester  ? — He  subscribed  to  the  charities.  I 
saw  a  sum  of  10/.  given  to  the  dispensary;  and  I 
believe  he  subscribed  to  the  infirmary.  I  am  not  sore 
that  he  does  not  subscribe  still. 

25.020.  Did  the  money  that  Mr.  Hope  contributed 
in  one  way  and  another  during  the  years  that  inter- 
vened between  one  election  and  another  pass  through 
your  han^? — I  think  it  did,  piincipally,  but  I  am 
not  quite  sure  about  that.. 

23.021.  Can  you  state  what  amount  he  generally 
contributed  each  year  to  the  public  and  individual 
charities  of  Gloucester? — I  could  not.,  from  recollec- 
tion ;  but  he  whs  a  liberal  supporter  of  all  the  charities 
in  the  town. 

23.022.  And  was  he  a  liberal  supporter  idso  of 
individuals  who  were  in  distress  and  in  poor  circum- 
stances ? — No  ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  ;  I  do  not 
i-ecoUect  any  case  of  the  kind. 

23.023.  Did  he  make  annual  benefactione  in 
blankets  and  things  of  that  sort  ? — He  subscribed  to 
the  Benevolent  Charity,  which  was  a.diarity  for 
disposing  of  the  sums  collected  in  coals  and  blanket*. 

23.024.  Can  you  give  us  any  infonaation  as  to 
what  was  the  amount  that  Mr.  Hope'  contributed 
generally  in  the  course  of  the  year  towards  .the  liwal 
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charities  and  eleemosynary  institutions  of  Gloucester  ? 
—I  should  think  it  was  somewhere  about  30/. 

23.025.  Not  more  than  that  ? — No,  certainly  not 
more  than  that. 

23.026.  What  amount  did  he  expend  in  blankets 
and  coals  ? — I  do  not  think  he  did  anything  for  indi- 
viduals.  I  never  knew  him  do  anything  except 
throngh  these  institutions. 

23.027.  You  think  no  money  was  sent  down  to 
Gloucester  for  those  purposes,  except  through  you  ? 
— ^I  am  not  sure  about  that.  He  had  many  personal 
friends  here ;  and  in  cases  of  distress,  if  they  applied 
to  him,  he  might  send  money  to  them. 

23,02S.  Were  any  subscriptions  given  by  him  to- 
wards the  expense  of  municipal  contests  during  the 
time  he  was  connected  with  the  city  ? — He  occa- 
sionally subscribed.  I  know  of  one  case  in  which  he 
subscribed  to  the  municipal  elections. 

23.029.  In  what  year  was  that ;  do  you  remember? 
— t  have  not  a  'notion  of  the  year.  The  only  thing 
that  I  recollect  of  it  is,  that  some  gentleman  said  that 
Mr.  Hope  had  subscribed  10/.  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  election. 

23.030.  Is  that  the  only  subscription  that  you  are 
aware  of  his  having  given  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes;  I 
never  paid  any. 

23.031.  In  giving  us  the  sums  you  have  mentioned 
as  the  cost  of  the  different  elections, — in  1853, 
693/.  7«.  7</.,  in  1852,  455/.  12«.,  and  in  1847, 
1,832/.  3».  11., — I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  you 
are  certain  no  other  sums  were  expended  upon  those 
elections  ? — ^As  to  the  election  of  1853, 1  am  positive 
that  no  other  sum  was  paid  by  any  other  person;  that 
is  to  say,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  other  sufti 
having  been  paid,  and  I  am  convinced  that  there 
was  none. 

23.032.  Are  you  equally  positive  with  regard  to 
the  election  of  1852  ? — Yes,  I  am  equally  positive. 

23.033.  You  are  positive  that  no  other  sums  came 
either  from  Mr.  Hope  to  your  hands,  or  from  Mr. 
Hope  to  any  other  person  in  Gloucester,  or  were  paid 
by  any  other  person  on  Mr.  Hope's  behalf  on  account 
of  that  election  ? — Yes. 

23.034.  Do  you  give  the  same  answer  with  regard 
to  the  expenditure  in  1847  ? — No  ;  I  believe  it  to  be 
80,  but  I  cannot  speak  so  positively  as  to  that. 

23.035.  You  are  the  present  Mayor  of  Gloucester? 
— I  am. 

23.036.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  Corporation 
of  Gloucester  exercise  any  patronage  with  regard  to 
any  charitable  institutions  ? — No,  none. 

23.037.  There  are  two  hospitals  here,  are  there 
not ;  St,  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and  another  ? — They 
are  under  the  governance  of  Charity  Trustees  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

23.038.  Has  the  Corporation  any  patronage  vested 
in  itself  which  might  be  made  use  of  for  the  purpose 
of  an  election  ? — None  whatever.  By  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  two  years  ago,  the  only  patronage 
they  may  be  said  to  have  had  was  taken  from  them, 
which  was  in  respect  of  the  appointment  of  police 
constables,  who  were  deprived  of  their  votes ;  but 
that  has  now  gone  further  in  this  city,  because  the 
city  police  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  county 
police,  and  the  Corporation  have  surrendered  the 
appointment  altogether. 

23.039.  Before  the  Reform  Bill,  I  believe  the  fran- 
chise was  vested  in  freemen  only  ? — Yes. 

23.040.  How  long  had  that  franchise  been  enjoyed 
by  them  ? — From  the  earliest  period,  I  imagine. 

23.041.  What  is  the  date  of  your  earliest  charter  ? 
— ^We  have  charters  as  old  as  Richard  the  Second 
and  Jphn.  I  think  the  last  charter  before  the  Reform 
Bill  was  a  charter  granted  by  Charles  the  Second. 

Mr.  Walker. — Henry  the  Second. 

23.042.  From  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Bill  the  franchise  was  exercised  by 
freemen  ? — Yes.  I  suppose  at  the  date  of  our  earliest 
charter  there  was  no  Commons  House  of  Parliament. 


23.043.  Do  you  know  when  Gloucester  first  re- 
turned members  to  Parliament  ? — ^I  think  at  a  very 
early  i)eriod. 

Mr.  Walker. — In  the  twenty-third  of  Edward  the 
First. 

The  Wit$iet$. — ^Then  Gloucester  must  have  been 
sunimoned  to  the  first  Parliament  dtat  probably  ever 
sat  as  a  Commons  House. 

23.044.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  With  regard  to  that  sum 
of  500/.,  the  amount  of  the  bills  which  had  been  run 
up  which  you  refused  to  pay,  I  suppose  those  bills 
would  not  have  been  run  up  unless  the  parties  had ' 
had  some  reason  to  expect  that  they  would  be  paid 
after  the  election  ? — ^My  belief  is  that  they  were  run 
up  without  the  slightest  authority  whatever. 

23.045.  But  still,  I  suppose,  the  publicans  would 
not  have  allowed  bills  to  so  large  an  amount  to  have 
run  up  unless  they  had  expectations  that  they  would 
be  paid  afterwards  ? — It  does  not  seem  reasonable 
that  they  should. 

23.046.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  they  plead  precedent; 
did  tiiey  plead  previous  payment  of  similar  bills  ? — ^I 
do  not  recollect  that  they  did. 

23.047.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  they  not  say  that 
they  had  sdlowed  those  biUs.  to  be  run  up  because 
such  had  been  the  custom  before  ? — I  should  say 
not 

23.048.  (Mr.  VaugJutn.)  Your  knowledge  does  not 
extend  beyond  1847,  as  Mr.  Hope's  agent  ?— No;  not 
as  his  agent.  • 

28.049.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Still  yon  were  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Gloucester  ? — ^Yes  ;  and  I  have  taken  part  in 
elections,  thongh  not  as  the  principal  agent,  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  Gloucester ;  and  I  was  in  busi- 
ness here  in  1833. 

23.050.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  think  that  these 
publicans  would  have  given  credit  to  so  large  an 
amount  as  they  did  unless  they  had  had  reteon  to 
believe  that  their  bills  would  afterwards  be  paid, 
founding  their  belief  on  what  had  been  the  former 
practice  ? — With  reference  to  those  bills,  I  had  a  very 
painful  duty  to  perform,  both  as  regards  myself  and 
as  regards  Mr.  Hope.  The  matter  was  very  much 
discussed;  and  Mr.  Hope  said,  "  Whatever  persons  in 
authority  have  sanctioned  I  will  pay;  and  I  leave  it 
to  you,  Mr.  Helps,  to  advise  me  whether  I  ought  to 
pay  these  bills  or  not."  I  may  mention,  that  the 
instructions  which  Mr.  Hope  had  given  me  previous 
to  the  election  had  been  most  particular  and  precise. 
I  recollect  that  on  one  occasion,  it  having  come  to 
his  ears  that  a  house  was  opened,  he  sent  for  me  to 
know  whether  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  me  or  by 
anybody  connected  with  him  ;  and  stated  that  if  it 
was  he  was  prepared  to  resign  and  leave  the  town. 

23.051.  My  question  was  not  intended  to  impute 
anything  to  you  or  Mr.  Hope  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I 
only  want  to  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  the 
expectations  of  these  publicans  were  not  based  on  a 
former  practice  which  had  prevailed  in  the  borough  ? 
— As  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not  know  that  they  were, 
but  very  probably  there  had  been  much  more  laxity 
formerly. 

23.052.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  It  is  your  belief  that  that 
was  the  practice  formerly,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  I  feel 
very  sensitive  upon  this  point ;  and  if  the  Commis- 
sioners had  not  put  into  my  mouth  that  these  bills 
were  of  a  particular  class  I  should  not  have  wished 
to  answer  the  question  ;  but  after  these  bills  had  been 
so  incurred,  there  was  a  reference  to  Mr.  Hope,  and 
Mr.  Hope  referred  the  parties  back  to  me  ;  and  per- 
sons, regardless  of  my  character  in  the  town,  have 
repeatedly  stated,  and  it  has  come  to  me,  that  I  have 
received  money  to  pay  these  bills,  and  have  appro- 
priated it  to  my  own  use  ;  and  I  am  glad,  in  the  face 
of  this  Court  and  this  Commission,  to  say,  that  I 
never  received  one  single  farthing  from  Mr.  Hope 
that  I  did  not  properly  and  stricUy  apply. 


26  Oct.  I8S9. 
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EVIDENCB  TAKBK   BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONEBS  APPOINTED  TO  INQOTBE  INTO  THE 
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S6  Oct  I8S9. 


Edwahd  Wasbboubne  called  and  further  examined. 


23.053.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Mr.  Helps  informs  us 
that  jou  can  give  us  some  detailed  statement  with 
regard  to  the  expenditure  of  1847  ? — ^I  think  Mr. 
Helps  is  8  little  in  error  as  to  the  total  cost  of  that 
election.  I  think  the  total  cost  was  a  little  over 
2,000/. 

23.054.  Do  you  include  in  that  sum  of  2,000/.  tlie 
additional  sum  of  250/.  ? — My  impression  is,  Mr. 
Baker  received  500/.  from  Mr.  Hope,  and,  I  think, 
one  moiety  of  that  500/.  came  into  my  possession 
prior  to  paying  over  the  balance. 

23.055.  It  did  not  go  into  Mr.  Helps's  hands,  but 
came  into  your  hands  ? — It  came  into  my  hands. 

23.056.  For  what  purpose  did  that  money  come 
into  your  hands  ? — For  the  general  purposes  of  the 
election.  A  considerable  part  of  the  money  came  into 
my  hands.  Mr.  Helps  paid  me  from  time  to  time 
sums  of  money  as  I  required  them  for  the  purposes  of 
the  election. 

23.057.  Were  you  at  that  election  the  distributor 
of  the  monies  that  Mr.  Helps  received  ? — In  fact  the 
principal  management  of  that  election  remained  with 
me.  Mr.  Helps  was  my  senior,  and,  consequently, 
I  conferred  with  him  from  time  when  anything  was 
done,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  management  of  the 
details  rested  with  myself. 

23.058.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  publicans' 
bills  that  renminied  unpaid  after  the  election  ? — I 
think  Mr.  Helps  has  exaggerated  the  amount ;  I  do 
not  think  that  the  amount  was  more  than  half  500/.  ; 
I  do  not  believe  it  was  so  much. 

23.059.  Did  all  the  publicans'  bills  that  were  unpaid 
after  that  election  come  under  your  inspection  ? — Yes  ; 
they  all  came  under  my  inspection. 

20.060.  8o  that  you  are  enabled  to  speak  with 
some  certainty  as  to  the  amount  of  them  ? — It  is  so 
long  ago  that  I  cannot  speak  with  absolute  certainty. 

23.061.  You  are  giving  the  inipi-ession  on  your  mind, 
derived  from  the  actual  inspection  of  those  bills  ? — 
Precisely  so. 

23.062.  Was  any  portion  of  that  money,  to  your 
knowledge,  spent  in  bribery  ? — Not  one  farthing. 

23.063.  Not  in  direct  bribeiy  ? — Not  one  farthing. 

23.064.  A  considerable  portion  of  money  was  spent 
probably  in  treating  ? — No  ;  not  a  great  deal  in  treat- 
ing. There  were  various  causes  for  tlie  large  amount 
expended  in  that  election.  In  the  first  place,  the 
agents  on  that  occasion  were  very  exiiensive.  It  was 
a  very  long  canvass  ;  I  think  the  canvass  lasted  six 
weeks. 

23.065.  You  think  that  no  money  was  spent  in 
direct  bribery,  and  that  very  little  was  spent  in 
treating  ? — I  am  quite  sure  there  was  none  spent  in 
direct  bribery  ;  and  I  will  give  you  the  reason  why. 
Mr.  Hope  ond  myiself  audited  the  account ;  he  did  ft 
most  minutely,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  would  not 
have  allowed  one  farthing  if  there  had  been  anything 
charged  for  bribery. 

23.066.  Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Hope  paid  nothing 
beyond  the  amount  of  the  various  items  in  the  account 
which  was  submitted  to  him  ? — I  am  quite  sure  of  it ; 
I  am  quite  sure  that  nothing  was  paid  except  through 
myself  or  Mr.  Helps. 

20.067.  And  are  you  sure  that  Mr.  Hope  himself 
audited  the  account,  and  paid  nothing  more  than 
the  sum  stated  in  it  ? — He  paid  nothing  more  j  he 
audited  the  account  himself  with  me. 

23.068.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  were 
any  persons  in  Gloucester  at  that  election  who  were 
volunteers  in  the  cause,  and  advanced  money  for  the 
purpose  of  bribery  ? — I  do  not  think  there  were, 
because  Mr.  Hope,  on  that  occasion,  was  very  par- 
ticular, and  would  not  make  any  one  responsible  ex- 
cept myself  and  Mr.  Helps. 

23.069.  You  are  not  aware  that  at  any  subsequent 
period  any  money  was  paid  by  Mr.  Hope  beyond  the 
sum  you  state? — I  am  almost  certain  that  no  money 
was  ever  paid  except  to  us. 


23.070.  For  what  purpose  was  that  sum  of  500/. 
sent  to  Mr.  Baker  ? — TJie  impression  that  I  entertain 
is  this,  that  Mr.  Baker,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Mr.  Hope's,  received  of  Mr.  Hope,  on  his  communica- 
tion with  him  in  town,  the  first  500/.  that  came  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  election. 

23.071.  Not  the  last  payment,  but  the  first  pay- 
ment?— That  is  my  impression.  I  may  say  that 
Mr.  Hope  consulted  Mr.  Baker  with  reference  to  his 
coming  to  Gloucester  upon  that  occasion.  Mr.  Hope 
had  been  defeated  at  the  preceding  election,  and  I 
think  he  consulted  Mr.  Baker  as  to  his  appearing 
again  as  a  candidate  ;  in  fact  I  know  he  did. 

23.072.  Was  there  at  those  elections  a  considerable 
expenditm-e  in  ribbons  and  band  ? — Bands  were  very 
expensive,  and  ribbons  were  also  expensive. 

23.073.  Were  those  expensive  items  ? — ^Vcry  ex- 
pensive items  ;  and  flags  ;  and  we  had  also  chairing, 
and  that  was  an  expensive  business. 

23.074.  Did  the  sum  which  has  been  mentioned, 
amounting  to  a  little  more  than  2,000/.,  cover  the 
whole  of  those  expenses  ? — Yes  ;  it  covered  the  whole 
of  those  expenses. 

23.075.  Do  you  think  that  there  could  not  have 
been  any  larger  sum  of  money  expended  without  your 
knowledge  ? —  I  am  quite  positive  there  could  not 
have  been  any  money  spent  except  with  my  know- 
lodge. 

23.076.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  sums  of 
money  were  paid  afterwai-da  in  respect  of  outstanding 
claims  connected  with  that  election  ? — I  do  not  believe 
there  were. 

23.077.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  in  1847  there 
had  been  miy  promises  made  to  voters  ? — Not  to  my 
knowledge,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  were  any  pro- 
mises made. 

23.078.  There  was  no  poll,  because  Mr.  Price  re- 
signed ? — No  ;  the  canvass  of  Mr.  Hope  was  so  very 
good  that  it  left  Mr.  Price  in  a  hojjeless  minority. 

23.079.  Are  you  aware  of  Mr.  Hope  having  been 
in  the  habit  of  supporting  his  interest  in  Gloucester 
by  large  benefactions  to  the  institutions,  or  to  indi- 
viduals, in  blankets  and  coals  ? — I  think  he  was  a 
subscriber  to  most  of  the  local  charities  ;  but  I  am  not 
aware,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  he  gave  anything 
away  in  coals  and  blankets. 

23.080.  You  do  not  know  whether  or  not  he  paid 
considerable  sums  of  money  every  year,  from  the  time 
of  his  first  connexion  with  Gloucester  until  his  con- 
nexion with  it  ceased? — In  the  year  1838  I  became 
more  prominently  connected  with  Mr.  Hope,  and  I  do 
not.  think  that  since  that  period  I  know  of  any  money 
being  given  by  him  for  coals  and  blankets ;  certainly 
I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

23.081.  You  do  not  know  that  large  benefactions 
were  made  by  Mr.  Hope  during  the  time  he  was  con- 
nected with  Gloucester,  and  that  those  benefactions 
formed  upon  public  occasions  the  subject  of  reproach, 
as  being  a  desecration  of  charity  for  party  purposes  ? 
— He  was  liberal  ;  he  subscribed  to  most  of  the  useful 
local  institutions  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  they  at  all 
aflfected  his  interest  in  Gloucester ;  at  least  very 
slightly  indeed.  He  had  a  very  good  name ;  he  was  a 
very  popular  man  in  Gloucester. 

23.082.  Popular,  I  suppose,  in  consequence  of  the 
sums  he  contributed  from  time  to  time  towards  the 
institutions,  or  towards  the  relief  of  individuals  in 
Gloucester  ? — ^I  do  not  speak  with  reference  to  indi- 
viduals, because  I  am  not  aware  that  he  did  relieve 
any. 

23.083.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  Mr.  Samuel  Bow- 
yer  has  publicly  referred  to  the  large  expenditure  of 
money  by  Mr.  Hope  in  benefactions  of  one  kind  and 
another  as  being  a  desecration  of  charity  for  party 
purposes  ? — If  I  ever  heard  of  it  I  have  forgotton  it. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  it  at  present. 

23.084.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  elections  of  1852 
and  1853  ?— Yes,  I  did. 
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23.085.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Helps'e  evidence  with 
regard  to  those  elections  ?— I  took  much  the  same 
position  in  1852  as  I  did  in  1847. 

23.086.  Do  you  concur  with  Mr.  Help&  in  the 
evidence  he  has  given  respecting  the  expenditure  at 
those  elections  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

23.087.  Do  you  consider  that  no  money  at  all  was 
spent  in  the  elections  in  either  of  those  years  beyond 
the  sums  he  has  mentioned  ? — No;  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  sums  beyond  those  which  have  been  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Helps  were  expended  in  those  two  years. 

23.088.  Do  you  think  that  if  any  other  sum  had 
been  spent  you  must  have  known  it  ? — I  think  so. 

23.089.  Were  you  at  all  cognizant  of  bribery,  or  of 
any  improper  means  being  resorted  to,  at  either  of 
those  elections  ? — The  1852  election  was  a  most  pure 
election. 

23.090.  Do  you  say  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
election  of  1853  ? — ^Yes ;  my  impression  is  that  the 
constituency  were  a  very  good  constituency  at  that 
time. 

23.091.  They  have  become  very  much  worse  since 
then  ? — ^By  all  accounts. 

23.092.  {Mr.  Welford.)  There  is  this  difference 
between  your  statement  and  that  of  Mr>,  Helps, 
that  you  think  250/.  more  than  he  appears  to  have 
any  trace  of  in  his  books  was  expended  on  the/ elec- 
tion ;  can  you  account  for  the  expenditure  of  that 
additional  250/.  ? — It  went  much  in  the  same  way  are 
as  the  other  portion. 

23.093.  It  appears  that,  at  all  events,  there  was  a 
sum  of  250/.  more  than  Mr.  Helps  can  trace.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  there  may  have  been  some  other  sums 
that  may  have  passed  either  through  your  own  or 
somebody  else's  hands  ? — No ;  I  am  positive  there  are 
no  other  sumt<. 

,  23,094.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  of  the  whole 
of  the  500/.  not  coming  into  Mr.  Helps's  own  account, 
and  not  appearing  in  his  book  ? — It  is  only  an  impres- 
sion I  maintain  with  reference  to  the  500/.  that  came 
from  Mr.  Baker.  250/.  might  have  come  dii-ect  from 
Mr.  Hope  to  myself.  Why  I  feel  positive  upon  the 
subject  is,  that  I  have  a  strong  recollection  that  the 
costs  of  the  election  were  over  2,000/.,  as  audited  by 
Mr.  Hope. 

23.095.  And  you  tliink  the  purposes  for  which 
that  extra  sum  of  250/.  was  expended  were  the  same 
as  the  purposes  for  which  the  other  sum  was  ex- 
pended which  appeai'ed  upon  the  account  audited  by 
Mr.  Hope  ? — ^Yes  ;  that  250/.  was  in  the  same  account. 
We  had  but  one  account. 

23.096.  There  was  no  division  between  legal  and 
illegal  expenditure  ? — There  was  no  division  at  all ; 
it  was  all  in  one  account,  and  the  account  was 
vouched  and  every  item  gone  into  by  Mr.  Hope. 

23.097.  Was  that  account  made  out  in  consider- 
able detail,  or  were  there  lump  sums  put  down  ? — It 
was  made  out  quite  in  detail,  and  audited  in  detail. 
I  may  say  that  Mr.  Hope  went  down  as  low  as 
3».  6rf. 

23.098.  Has  there  been  any  payment  in  the  nature 
of  head  money  to  the  voters  after  the  election  ? — Not 
recently.     Many  years  ago  there  used  to  be. 

23.099.  There  was  none  in  1847?  — No.  The 
electors  had  a  dinner  in  1847. 

23.100.  At  that  dinner  they  had  no  sum  of  money 
given  to  them  ? — No  money  whatever. 

23.101.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  long  is  it  since  that 
payment  in  the  way  of  head  money  has  ceased  ? — I 
think  since  the  Reform  Act.     I  believe  that  whatever 

'  bribery  took  place  was  subsequent  to  the  ReforQi 
Act.  I  have  never  known,  of  my  own  knowledge, 
many  cases  of  bribeiy  ;  but  those  I  did  know  of  were 
many  years  ago. 

23.102.  Were  you  aware  of  an  agreement  having 
been  come  to  in  1852  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 

.  election  should  be  conducted  ? — I  was  not  aware  of 
it  until  after  it  was  signed  by  the  candidates. 

23.103.  But  you  were  aware  of  it  then  ? — I  was 
'  aware  of  it  afterwards. 

23.104.  Ix)oking   to   the  difference    between   the 


expenditure  at  the  election  of  1847  and  at  the  elec-  E.W<ulitmn»«. 

tious  of  1852  and  1853,  do  you  consider  that  diminu-  

tion  in  the  expenditure  in  the  latter  year  was  at-    36  Oct.  1859, 

tributable  to  the  fact  of  that  agreement  having  been     • 

come  to  ? — ^Not  altogether  ;  I  do  not  think  it  was  ;  I 
think  there  was  a  great  deal  saved  by  one  circum- 
stance, and  that  was,  confining  the  candidate  to  one 
agent.  There  was  a  oonsidei'able  saving  in  that. 
At  the  election  in  1847  there  were  several  agents, 
and  expensive  ones,  employed. 

23.105.  At  the  election  in  1852  there  was  only 
one  solicitor  employed  ? — Only  one  solicitor. 

23.106.  No  solicitors  were  employed  by  the  prin- 
cipal agent  ? — I  took  precisely  the  same  part  in 
1852  that  I  did  jn  1847,  but  I  did  it  as  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Helps,  not  expecting  to  receive  any  remune- 
ration. 

23.107.  What  I  mean  is  this: — it  appears  that  at 
the  last  election  in  1859,  and  also  in  1857,  a  large 
number  of  solicitors  were  employed  on  each  side. 
Did  the  same  thing  take  place  at  the  elections  in 

1851  and  1853  ? — I  do  not  think  there  were  any 
solicitors  paid  at  that  time.     I  was  not  paid. 

Mr.  Helps. — I  received  no  payment  in  1852  at 
all. 

The  witness. — I  know  I  did  not  expect  to  receive 
anything  myself,  and  it  was  my  impression  that  the 
others  were  working  in  the  same  way.  I  think  I 
might  say  I  recollect  Mr.  Helps  telling  me  he  did 
not  intend  to  receive  any  fee  in  1852.  When  we 
had  some  conversation,  probably  about  the  agree- 
ment, Mr.  Helps  very  naturally  requested  that  I 
would  assist  him  as  I  had  done  before,  and  I  said  I 
would  do  so  most  readily ;  and  I  think  he  told  me 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  take  any  fee. 

23. 108.  Was  it  one  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
that  each  side  should  be  limited  to  one  agent  ? — I 
believe  it  was. 

23.109.  Substantially  it  would  be  to  that  agree- 
ment then  that  the  diminution  in  the  expenditure 
would  be  attributable  ? — That  branch  of  the  expen- 
diture would  be  very  much  limited. 

23.110.  Then  it  would  substantially  be  to  the 
agreement  that  the  diminution  of  the  expenditure 
would  be  attributable  ? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite 
understand  your  question. 

23.111.  I  referred  you  to  the  expenditure  at  the 
election  of  1847,  and  also  in  1852  and  1853,  and 
looking  to  the  great  difference  existing  between  the 
expenditures  in  those  different  elections,  I  asked  you 
whether  the  diminution  of  the  expenditure  at  Uiat 
election  was  attributable  to  the  agreement  which  was  ' 
signed  in  1852  ? — So  far  as  the  agents  were  con- 
cerned. 

23.112.  And  in  no  other  way  ? — There  was  no 
band  in  1852,  there  were  no  colours,  and  there  was 
no  chairing.  There  would  be  a  great  saving  in  those 
things. 

23.113.  And  a  saving  also  in  consequence  of  the 
diminished  number  of  agents  ? — Yes. 

23.114.  Do  you  not  also  think  that  the  diminution 
of  the  expenditure  might  be  attributable  to  the  cir 
cumstance  that  one  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement 

was  that  the  election  should  be  purely  conducted  ? 

Just  so.  I  do  not  mean,  in  answering  that  question 
in  the  affirmative,  to  admit  that  there  was  any  im- 
propriety in  1847. 

23.115.  If  there  was  no  impropriety  in  1847  you 
could  not  obtain  an  increase  of  purity  in  1852  ? — I 
do  not  believe  that  the  election  in  1852  was  more 
pure  than  the  election  in  1847. 

23.116.  Then  the  diminution  of  expenditure  in 

1852  would  not  be  attributable  to  the  fact  that  purity 
of  election  was  one  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  ? — 
That  was  the  intention,  no  doubt. 

23.117.  Would  you  say  that  to  the  agreement  was 
largely  attributable  the  duninntion  of  the  expendi- 
ture in  1852  ? — ^I  do  not  think  that  the  expenses 
would  have  been  very  heavy  even  if  the  agreement 
had  not  been  in  existence,  for  Mr.  Hope  had  fully 

3  T  .J 
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JS.Watl>b<mme.  made  up  his  mind  that  he  wouM  never  be  elected  oh 
impurity  principles  la  Gloucester. 

»«  Oct  1859.        23,118.  I  will  remind  you  that  the  agreement  had 

for  its  objects  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  agents, 

of  putting  down  chairing,  putting  down  the  use  of 
colours,  the  employment  of  bands,  and  opening  <^ 
public  houses  ;  do  you  not  «on6ider  that  those  are 
matters  of  some  importance  with  reference  to  econo- 
mising the  cost  of  an  election  ? — ^No  doubt  they  are; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  can  state  positively  that 
Mr.  Hope  was  most  peremptory  in  his  instructions, 
that  there  should  be  no  illegal  expenditure,  eitiier  in 
the  way  of  opening  houses  or  in  direct  bribery  ;  and 
I  think  he  was  flilly  prepared  to  act  in  the  ^irit  of 
the  agreement,  even  without  it. 

23.1 19.  Do  you  not  think  that,  owing  to  that  agree- 
ment existing  in  1852,  which  led  to  the  diminution  of 
the  expense  from  2,00W.  in  1847  to  400/.,  greater 
purity  was  obtained  in  the  election  in  that  year  than 
had  prevailed  at  the  previous  election  in  1847  ? — I 
think  I  can  say  tliat  owing  to  the  existence  of  the 
agreement  there  was  a  veiy  much  less  exx)6nditure 
incurred  in  1852  than  there  was  in  1847. 

23.120.  The  diminution  of  the  number  of  agents, 
and  putting  down  chairing,  bands,  colours,  and  as- 
sembling in  public  houses,  was  most  important,  was  it 
not  ?— Yes,  it  was  important,  no  doubt ;  but  I  knew 
what  Mr.  Hope's  feelings  were ;  they  were  very 
strong  with  refterence  to  ill^al  expenditure. 

23.121.  {Mr.  Welford,.)  When  there  is  a  long  can- 
vass previous  to  an  election,  does  not  that  give  rise 
to  a  considerable  expendirure  of  money  at  public 
houses,  and  small  treatings  to  voters  ;  is  not  that  the 
practice  ? — It  used  to  be  the  practice  formerly,  but 
in  the  1847  election  we  checked  that  as  much  as  we 
possibly  could;  and,  as  Mr.  Helps  stated  to  you,  when 
Mr.  Hope  heard  that  a  house  had  been  opened,  he 
sent  both  for  him  and  me,  and  stated  that  if  he  heard 
of  anything  more  of  the  kind  he  would  certainly 
resign  and  leave  the  town  ;  and  we  were  very  appre- 
hensive that  in  the  event  of  anything  coming  to  his 
ears  of  a  very  slight  character  he  would  not  remain 
a  candidate. 

23.122.  Is  it  the  habit  of  canvassers  goin^r  among 
the  lower  classes  of  voters  to  give  them  small  quan- 
tities of  beer,  and  pay  for  it  at  once,  and  then  for 
such  an  expenditure  of  money  to  be  brought  in  as  the 
expenses  of  the  canvass  ? — That  might  be  the  case ; 
but  I  should  be  very  careful  indeed,  if  I  knew  it,  in 
payinz  anything  of  the  kind  ;  I  do  not  think  I  should 
have  encouraged  it  by  paying  such  expenses. 

23.123.  You  do  not  think  you  would  have  sanc- 
tioned it  ? — T  do  not  think  I  should  in  1847. 

23.124.  What  are  the  expenses  of  the  canvass  ? — 
The  agents  are  very  expensive  ;  professional  agents. 

23.125.  So  far  as  we  have  learned  anything  of  the 
details  of  the  Gloucester  canvassing,  a  great  propor- 
tion of  canvassing  is  done  by  non-professional  agents, 
not  by  solicitors,  but  by  agents  of  a  different  class? — 
Solicitors  were  engaged  very  much  at  that  time,  more, 
perhaps,  by  professional  men,  than  at  the  last  election. 

23.126.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  There  were  more  employed 
in  canvassing  in  1857  ? — The  canvass  was  got  up 
very  close  Indeed. 

23.127.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  mean  that  most  of  the 
voters,  including  tlie  lower  classes  of  voters,  were 
seen  personally  by  solicitors  ? — ^They  were  seen  per- 


sonally by*  them,  and  tliey  got  promises  from  tbetn ; 
t^ere  were  very  few  ronaining  unpromised. 

23.128.  You  think  that  through  professional  men 
you  got  perstmal  promises  from  them  ? — Yes,  we  did. 
We  showed  a  very  large  majority  over  Mr.  Price  ;  a 
majority  of  something  like  500. 

23.129.  Did  you  yourself  personally  canvass  much 
in  1857  ? — Not  a  great  deal. 

23.130.  So  that  you  cannot  say  whether  any  of 

these  promises  were  coupled  with  conditions  ? No, 

I  cannot,  bnt  I  do  not  believe  they  were. 

23.131.  You  would  not  have  recc^nised  any  such 
promise  ? — I  would  not. 

23.132.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Was  the  subject  of  the 
publicans  bills'  mentioned  at  the  audit  by  Mr.  Hope? 
— Yes,  it  was. 

23.133.  Was  it  determined  at  that  time  that  the 
sum  should  not  be  paid  ? — Prior  to  that  we  had  come 
to  a  determination  to  recommend  those  bills  not  to  be 
paid. 

23.134.  On  the  ground,  as  Mr.  Helps  has  stated, 
that  credit  was  given  without  any  orders  from  any 
authorized  person  ? — We  had  some  reason  to  think 
that  in  some  cases  the  goods  were  never  supplied. 

23.135.  At  all  events  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
credit  given  for  goods  supplied  on  the  faitb  that  some 
one  would  pay  ? — ^Yes  ;  on  the  faith  that  someone  or 
other  would  pay. 

23.136.  Do  you  believe  that  the  publicans  allowed 
bills  to  be  run  up  in  consequence  of  a  practice  that 
had  prevailed  before  of  paying  such  after  the  election 
was  over  ? — I  was  not  engaged  in  the  1842  election, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  know  anything  that  took  place 
then.  In  1838  the  entire  management  of  the  election 
rested  with  myself,  and  there  was  nothing  of  that 
kind  then  that  I  recollect. 

23.137.  Do  you  think  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  credit  would  have  been  given  by  publicans  to  so 
large  an  extent  without  expectation  of  payment  ?— 
It  is  a  speculation  on  their  part,  I  think  ;  they  specu- 
lated that  some  one  or  other  would  pay. 

23.138.  Unless  they  had  some  facts  on  which  to 
base  an  expectation  of  payment,  do  you  think  it 
likely  that  credit  would  have  been  given  ? — ^I  think 
it  was  a  speculation  on  their  part ;  they  thought  that 
if  they  gave  some  beer  away  the  candidate,  or  some 
one  else,  would  pay  for  it. 

23.139.  Was  not  that  speculation  founded  on  whst 
did  formerly  take  place  in  the  borough  ? — ^It  may 
have  been  ;  I  do  not  know  that  of  my  own  knowledge. 
I  think  that  in  some  instances  the  publicans  might 
have  received  orders,  not  from  anybody  connected 
with  Mr.  Hope- or  his  immediate  supporters,  but  from 
'some  indiscreet  person. 

23.140.  But  if  they  had  adopted  the  same  practice 
in  former  years,  and  had  not  been  paid  for  it,  do  you 
think  they  would  have  adopted  it  again  ? — Yes  ;  I 
think  they  might,  on  speculation. 

23.141.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  say  that  Mr.  Hope 
was  a  very  popular  candidate  in  Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

23.142.  Probably  he  was  as  popular  a  candidate  as 

ever  you  had  here  on  the  Conservative  side  ? We 

never  had  one  so  popular. 

23.143.  You  could  not  therefore  have  selected  any 
more  popular  leader  under  whom  you  could  have 
fought  the  Conservative  battle  in  1852  than  you 
then  had  ? — ^No,  certainly  not. 


S.  Herbert. 


Sahcel  Herbebt  called  and  further  examined. 


23.144.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  understand  you  wish  to 
contradict  some  evidence  that  has  been  given  before 
us? — Yes.  I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  contradict  a  state- 
ment that  was  made  by  one  of  the  Coopeys,  I  believe 
on  Saturday  last,  that  I  had  offered  him  3/.  at  the 
last  election. 

23.145.  {Mr.  Welford.)  The  statement  that  he 
made  applied  not  to  the  last  election,  but  to  1857  ? 
— Then  I  contradict  that  statement  entirely. 

23.146.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  canvass  the 
Coopeys  at  all  before  the  last  election  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  can- 


vassed them  in  1859,  with  Mr.  Monk,  and  I  left  word 
then  with  Mrs.  Coopey,  who  I  have  dealt  with  for 
many  years,  buying  pea  and  bean  sticks,  to  leave 
some  at  my  hou^e  as  soon  as  possible.  She  called  on 
the  following  Saturday  with  these  sticks,  and  asked 
for  some  beer.  I  believe  that  I  asked  Coopey  for  his 
vote  ;  and  the  woman  said,  "  Oh  you  can  place  no 
reliance  upon  him,  for  though  he  is  my  husband,  he  it 
a  vile  lot,  and  they  are  all  a  bad  lot  together." 

23,147.  That  was  the  testimony  of  the  wife  with 
regard  to  her  husband  ? — Yes.    My  brother-in-law 
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was  with  me  at  the  time.  I  certainly  should  not 
have  offered  Coopej  a  bribe,  because  Mr.  Monk  had 
told  me  previously  that  it  was  his  particular  wish 
that  the  Coopeys  should  not  vote  for  him. 

23,148.  Did  you  give  that  Coopey  a  bottle  of  ale 
at  your  house  ? — D'o,  certiunly  not ;  he  had  some 
ale,  I  always  give  it  to  those  people  when  they  bring 
Articles  of  that  kind. 


23.149.  Did  you  tell  them  that  you  would  give 
them  all  3/.  each  to  vote  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

23.150.  Nothing  of  the  sort  ?— Nothmg  of  the 
sort 

23.151.  And  you  deny  that  you  offered  him  3/.  in 
1857  ?— Certainly. 


S.  Herbert. 
S6  Del.  1S59. 


David  Mowbkat  Walkeb  and  Richard  Hklps  called  and  further  examined. 


23.152.  {Mr.  Vaughan  to  Mr.  Walker.)  I  believe 
you  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Gloucester 
with  respect  to  the  dates  of  its  charters  ? — ^I  have 
referred  very  recently  to  a  history  of  the  city  of 
Gloucester. 

23.153.  The  first  charter  is  of  the  date  of  Henry 
the  Second,  is  it  not  ? — I  am  not  quite  certain  whether 
that  is  a  charter  or  a  grant,  but  there  is  one  that 
goes  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second. 

23.154.  Was  that  charter  confirmed  by  a  charter  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  the  Third  ? — ^Yes. 

23.155.  And  was  that  again  confirmed  by  a  charter 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First  ? — ^Tes. 

23.156.  And  subsequently  was  there  a  charter 
granted  by  Charles  the  Second  ? — ^Yes,  and  that  is 
the  charter  that  continues  in  force  now,  modified, 
of  course,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act. 

23.157.  Is  that  charter  of  Charles  the  Second  the 
charter  under  which  the  freemen  became  entitled  to 
the  franchise  ? — No ;  the  freemen  were  created  before 
that  time,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  when. 

23.158.  Then  the  charter  of  Charles  the  Second 
only  confirmed  the  right  of  the  freemen  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise  of  voting  for  the  election  of 
mfembers  of  Parliament  ? — ^It  con^rmed  all  their  former 
privileges. 

23.159.  Do  you  know  when  it  was  that  members 
were  first  returned  to  Parliament  for  Gloucester  ? — 
In  the  twenty-third  of  Edward  the  First ;  and  I  may 
state  that  up  to  the  time  of  James  the  First  the 
burgesses  were  assessed  in  Gloucester  for  the  expenses 
of  their  representatives. 

23.160.  Do  you  mean  that  the  burgesses  supported 
their  representatives  in  Parliament  ? — I  do  not  know 
to  what  extent  it  went,  but  they  were  assessed  for 
the  expenses  of  their  representatives. 

23.161.  How  does  that  appear  ? — It  is  mentioned 


in  one  of  the  histories  of  Gloucester.     I  extracted 
that  fact  from  Fosbrooke's  History. 

23.162.  But  you  do  not  know  in  what  way  or 
under  what  circumstances  it  was  that  the  burgesses 
were  assessed  ? — No.  I  merely  state  it  as  a  fact  that 
is  recorded  in  the  history  of  Gloucester. 

23.163.  Is  Fosbrooke's  History  of  Gloucester  a 
book  of  authority  ? — ^It  is  ;  it  is  a  recent  book,  and  it 
comprises  some  of  the  best  authorities  of  former 
writers  on  the  history  of  Gloucester. 

23.164.  Is  it  the  most  recent  history  that  has  been 
published  ? — ^I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  Mr.  Coun- 
sell's  or  Mr.  Fosbrooke's  is  the  last. 

23.165.  Before  the  reign  of  James  the  First  the 
burgesses  ceased,  did  they  not,  to  contribute  towards 
the  expenses  of  members  ? — I  believe  so. 

23.166.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  know  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  charter  of  Charles  the 
Second  was  granted  ? — No,  I  do  not.  There  had  been 
a  dispute  ;  therb  was  a  contested  election  for  the 
office  of  mayor,  which  I  think  had  something  to  do 
with  it. 

23.167.  Were  there  any  proceedings  t^en  on  the 
part  of  the  crown  to  resume  the  charter  ? — That  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Helps. — ^I  think  that  all  the  charters  were 
renewed  after  the  Restoration.  Probably  the  Com- 
missioners would '  like  to  know  that  the  custom  of 
Borough-English  prevails  here. 

23.168.  {Mr.  fFelford  to  Mr.  Helps.)  Does  the 
custom  of  Borough-English  prevail  to  this  day  ? — 
Yes  ;  to  this  day.  I  have  had  legal  proceedings 
in  which  the  youngest  son  has  been  treated  as  the 
heir. 

23.169.  That  is  in  the  event  of  a  person  dying 
intestate  ? — Yes.  It  does  not  extend  to  collaterals. 
In  the  celebrated  Wood  case  one  of  the  claimants  was 
heir  according  to  the  custom  of  Borough-English. 


D.M.  WaOtr 

md 

n.Hdp,. 


Joseph  Karn  sworn  and  examined. 


J.  Kan. 


23.170.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  live  in  Gloucester? 
I  do. 

23.171.  Where  do  you  live  ? — My  private  residence 
is  in  Westgate  Street ;  my  place  of  business  is  in 
Berkeley  Street. 

^  23,172.  You  are  an  elector  of  Gloucester  ? — Yes. 
I  might  as  well  state  that  I  have  never  had  anything 
to  do  with  electioneering  affairs.  I  have  never  been 
prominent  in  electioneering  affairs  in  my  life. 

23.173.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— ^Price  and  Monk. 

23.174.  Who  did  yon  vote  for  in  1857  ?— Berkeley 
and  Price. 

23.175.  You  have  wine  stores,  have  you  not  ? — ^Yes; 
wholesale  ;  not  retail. 

23.176.  At  the  election  of  1857  were  persons 
allowed  to  go  into  your  wine  stores  to  be  treated  by 
you  in  respect  of  their  votes  ? — Certainly  not ;  de- 
cidedly not. 

28.177.  You  did  not  open  any  bottles  of  wine  or 
give  any  spirits  away  to  induce  persons  to  vote  ? — 
Not  on  account  of  the  election  ;  certainly  not. 
Several  gentlemen  looked  in  there,  and  had  a  little 


brandy  and  water  ;  it  was  given  them  with  a  generous 
spirit,  not  with  any  view  to  or  in  connexion  with  the 
election  at  all. 

23.178.  Were  they  voters  ? — Some  were  and  some 
were  not. 

23.179.  Did  you  give  it  to  them  for  the  good  of  the 
cause  ? — No.  They  promiscuonsly  looked  in ;  a 
very  few  would  come  in  who  did  not  taste  something  ; 
they  communicated  to  others  how  good  it  was,  and 
the  numbers  increased. 

23.180.  It  was  so  about  the  time  of  the  election,  was 
it  not  ? — I  believe  so. 

23.181.  Did  the  people  come  promiscuously  and 
taste  your  good  liquors  at  any  other  time  ? — ^Yes  ;  it 
is  a  rule. 

23.182.  Is  that  generally  known  in  Gloucester? — 
A  great  many  come,  I  can  assure  you. 

23.183.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this,  was  any 
practice  adopted  by  yon  at  that  election  with  regard 
to  giving  voters  brandy  and  water  ? — ^No  ;  it  was  no 
more  given  that  day  thau  any  other  day.  I  never 
offered  brandy,  wine,  or  money  to  any  voter  in  Glou- 
cester in  my  life  ;  that  I  positively  swear. 
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William  Brown  sworn  and  examined. 


23.184.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — In 
King  Street. 

23.185.  What  are  you  ? — A  musician. 

23.186.  Are  yon  a  freeman  ? — No  ;  I  am  a  house- 
holder. , 

23.187.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election 
in  1859  ?— For  Mr.  Garden  and  Mr.  Monk. 

23.188.  What  did  you  rereive  for  your  vote  ? — I 
received  3/.  from  a  man  named  Clark. 

23.189.  Where  does  Mr,  Clark  live  ?— In  the 
adjoining  premises. 

23.190.  What  is  he  ?— A  baker  by  trade. 

23.191.  You  received  3/.  to  vote  for  whom  ? — 
Mr.  Monk. 

23.192.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  for 
Sir  Robert  Carden  ? — Two  shillings  was  received  by 
my  wife  and  child  from  Mr.  Whithoni  at  two  callings 
that  hQ  made. 


23.193.  Two  shillings  ? — ^Yes;  a  shilling  each  time. 
She  had  a  baby  in  her  arms. 

23.194.  That  is  all  you  got  for  your  vote  for  Sir 
Robert  Carden,  is  it  ? — Yes. 

23.195.  That  was  all  you  received,  was  it  ? ^Yes. 

It  was  merely  to  have  a  little  for  the  child,  I  suppose 
the  election  coming  on. 

23.196.  Who  did  yon  vote  for  in  1867  ?— Mr.Car- 
den. 

23.197.  What  did  you  receive  then  ? — Nothing  at 
all ;  not  at  the  time  ;  but  six  or  seven  weeks  afterwards 
I  received  1/.,  and  for  that  I  had  been  employed  in 
making  out  polling  papers  on  the  polling  day. 

23.198.  You  were  employed  in  the  committee- 
room  ? — Yes. 

23.199.  Who  did  you  receive  that  1/.  from  after 
the  election  ? — Mr.  Whithorn. 


E.Bobertt. 


Edward  Roberts  sworn  and  examined. 
23,200.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  are  you  ?— A  free- 


man. ' 

23.201.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Not  for  any  one  at  the  last  election. 

23.202.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  of 
1857  ?— Mr.  Carden. 

23.203.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
£2. 

23.204.  Who  paid  you  ? — ^Mr.  Maysey's  foreman  ; 
James  Maysey,  I  believe  he  is. 

23.205.  Mr.  Maysey  paid  you  himself  ? — ^Yes. 


23.206.  Did  you  not  vote  at  the  last  election  at  all  ? 
—No. 

23.207.  Why  was  that  ?— I  had  no  vote. 

23.208.  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — Yes. 

23.209.  Do  you  live  beyond  the  seven  miles  ? — No ; 
it  is  not  more  than  five  miles  from  Gloucester  where 
I  live. 

23.210.  You  were  on  the  list  m  1857  ?— Yes,  but 
I  was  not  the  last  time, 

23.211.  You  were  sorry  for  it,  were  you  not? ^No 

not  particularly. 


J  Davii. 


Joseph  Davis  sworn  and  examined. 


23.212.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  in 
1859  ?— Mr.  Carden. 

23.213.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ?— £3. 

23.214.  Who  did  you  get  it  from  ?— Mr.  Ward. 

23.215.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— Mr.  Car- 
den. 

23.216.  What  did  you  get  then  ?— Nothing  at  all. 


23.217.  Nothing  at  all  from  anybody  ? — No. 

23.218.  Not   before  or    after  the  election  ?— No, 
nothing  at  all. 

23.219.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  a  freeman?— 
Yes. 

23.220.  Living   in    Gloucester  ?—  No  ;  I  live  at 
Longney  now. 


Q.  Davii. 


George  Davis  sworn  and  examined. 


23.221.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— 
At  Longney. 

23.222.  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — Yes. 

23.223.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Mr.  Carden. 

23.224.  Wliat  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
£3  5*. 

23.225.  Who  did  you  receive  it  from  ?— Mr.  Ward. 

23.226.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  of 
1857  ?— For  Mr.  Carden. 

23.227.  What  did  you   receive  that  time? — Ten 
shillings. 

23.228.  Who  paid  you  ?— I  cannot  say  who  it  was  ; 
it  was  some  gentleman. 

23.229.  Where  did  you  receive  it  ? — Down  at  the 
place  that  they  call  the  committee-room. 


23,230.  Did  you  go  down  before  or  after  you  voted  ? 
— After  I  had  voted  some  gentleman  gave  it  to  me, 
but  I  cannot  tell  what  gentlemftn  it  was. 

23^231.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  In  the  committee-room  in 
Wesigate  Street  ?  -Yes. 

23.232.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  go  up  stairs  to 
receive  it  or  down  stairs  ? — Up  stairs. 

23.233.  {Mr,  Vaughan.)  Did  any  one  take  yon 
there  ? — Yes  ;  some  one  I  had  "seen  before,  but  I  do 
not  know  who  it  was. 

23.234.  You  do  not  know  who  paid  you  the  money  ? 
— ^I  cannot  tell  what  gentleman  it  was  that  paid  me. 

23.235.  Was  it  a  young  gentleman  or  an  elderly 
gentleman  ? — ^An  elderly  gentleman. 

23.236.  Were  you  promised  anything  before  yon 
voted  ? — No,  I  was  not. 


W.  Davit, 


William  Davis  sworn  and  examined. 


23.237.  (Wr.  PF(p//br<f.)  We  understand  you  wish  to 
make  some  statement  to  the  Commissioners  with  refe- 
rence to  some  evidence  that  has  been  given  ? — ^Yes. 

23.238.  Where  do  you  live  ?— In  Deans  Walk. 

23.239.  Are  you  a  freeman  or  a  householder  ? — A 
householder. 

23.240.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Sir  Robert  Carden. 

23.241.  Were  you  paid  anything  at  the  last  elec- 
tion ? — Nothing. 

23.242.  Neither  for  your  vote  nor  for  anything 
else  ? — Nothing. 

23.243.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— I  voted  for 
Sir  Robert  Carden  and  Admiral  Berkeley,  I  believe. 

23.244.  Did  you  receive  anything  on  that  occasion  ? 


— Nothing.    I  never  received  anything  for  my  vote, 
I  have  always  voted  independent. 

23.245.  Is  that  what  you  wish  to  say  ? — That  is 
what  I  wish  to  say,  because  it  was  stated  here  by 
Mr.  Whithorn  that  he  bribed  one  Thomas  Davis, 
residing  in  Deans  Walk,  with  10/.,  and  there  is  no 
person  of  my  name  residing  there  except  myself. 

23.246.  The  person  Mr.  Whithorn  meniioned  was 
Thomas  Davis? — ^Yes.  There  is  no  person  named 
Davis  residing  in  Deans  Walk  except  myself. 

23.247.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  there  a  person  living  in 
Deans  Walk  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Baylis  ? — Yes. 

23.248.  It  was  Thomas  Baylis  Mr.  Whithorn  spoke 
of.  It  does  not  apply  to  you  ? — It  has  got  into 
die  papers  that  it  was  me. 
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23.249.  (Mr.  Welford.)  MThere  do  you  live  ?— In 
Hare  Lane. 

23.250.  Are  you  a  freeman  or  a  honseholder  ? — A 
householder. 

23.251.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Sir  Robert  Garden. 

23.252.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — I 
did  not  receive  anything  at  the  time.  I  was  paid  5/. 
afterwards,  but  there  was  not  anything  said  to  mo 
about  money  for  voting,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 


John  Ba.6i.et  sworn  and  examined.  '•  BagUf. 

But  after  the  election  you  received  6/.  ?—   M  Oct.  i«s». 


23,253. 
Yes. 

23.254.  Who  paid  you  that?— Mr.  Ward. 

23.255.  That  was  for  having  voted  ?— He  sud  I 
had  always  voted  that  way,  and  I  might  as  well  have 
it  as  any  one  else. 

23.256.  In  the  former  election,  in  1857,  for  whom 
did  you  vote  ? — For  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

23.257.  What  did  you  receive  then  ?— Nothing. 

23.258.  Neither  before  nor  after  ?— No. 


Henbt  Hancock  sworn  and  examined. 


KHcatetek 


23.259.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
the  Island. 

23.260.  Are  yon  a  freeman  or  a  householder  ? — A 
householder. 

23.261.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
.—Price  and  Monk. 

23.262.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — £5. 
23,263.. Who    gave    it    to   you?  — Mr.    William 

Withers. 

23.264.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  of 
1857  ? — ^Price  and  Berkeley. 

23.265.  What  did  you  receive  then  ? — ^Nothing. 

23.266.  Neither  before  nor  after  ?— No. 


23.267.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Were  you  offered  any 
money  by  Mr.  Ward  for  your  vote  ? —  I  was  not 
offered  ;  it  was  promised. 

23.268.  How  much  did  he  promise  you  ? — He  pro- 
mised he  would  give  me  5/. 

23.269.  {Mr.  Wellford.)  Was  that  at  the  last  elec- 
tion ? — ^Yes. 

23.270.  When  was  it  that  he  promised  you  that  ?— 
I  could  not  say. 

23.271.  Warf  it  just  before  the  election  ?— Yes. 

23.272.  Was  that  to  vote  for  Garden  ?— Yes. 

23.273.  You  did  not  receive  it  from  him  ? — ^No. 


Thomas  Kent  sworn  and  examined. 


T.  XtM. 


23,274.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Who  did  you  vote  for 
at  the  last  election  ? — ^Price  and  Monk. 
^3,275.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — £5. 
Who  from? — James  Orpin. 
Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ? — ^No  one 


23,276. 
23,277. 
at  all. 
23,278 


You  had  no  vote  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  had  a  vote,  but 
I  did  not  vote  for  any  one. 

23.279.  How  was  that  ? — ^I  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
vote  for  any  one. 

23.280.  Had  you  a  vote  before  ?— Yes  ;  I  have  had 
a  vote  for  these  years. 

23.281.  Had  you  always  voted  previously? — Yes, 
all  but  that  time,  in  1857  I  did  not  vote  at  all. 

23.282.  {{Mr.  Welford.)  Are  you  a  freeman  or  a 
householder  ? — ^A  householder. 

23.283.  Where    do    you     live  ?-.In    St.    Aldate 
Street. 


23.284.  Are  you  upon  the  register  for  St.  Aldate 
Street  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  I  am  ;  I  am  not  certain 
whether  I  am  or  not,  because  I  have  not  long  left 
"  The  Lamb."    I  lived  there. 

23.285.  Where  did  you  live  in  1859?— In  New- 
market. 

23.286.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  it  at  "The  Lamb" 
public  house  that  you  received  5/.  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

23.287.  Were  you  offered  any  money  on  the  other 
side  at  «  The  Lamb  "  ?— No. 

23.288.  Have  you  got  any  bill  at  your  public  house  ? 
— ^None  at  all. 

23.289.  Why  did  you  not  vote  in  1857  ?— It  was 
not  my  inclination  to  vote  at  that  time. 

23.290.  Was  there  nothing  to  get  ? — Nothing  at  all. 
I  was  never  offered  nothing  ;  I  just  wish  I  had  been. 

23.291.  Was  that  why  you  did  not  vote  in  1857  ?— 
No.    I  never  denied  it,  if  I  could  get  anything  good. 


RoBEBT  Williams  sworn  and  examined. 


R.  Wittiamt. 


23.292.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— 
In  Worcester  Street. 

23.293.  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — No. 

23.294.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Price  and  Monk. 

23.295.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ? — I  did 
not  get  anything  for  my  vote.  I  was  paid  21.  for 
putting  off  my  journey. 

23.296.  Who  paid  it  to  you  ? — James  Orpin.  That 
was  for  putting  off  my  journey.  I  should  not  have 
been  at  home  if  I  had  went  away. 

23.297.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— Sir  Walter 
Garden. 

23.298.  Did  you  get  anything  for  your  vote  then  ? 
—No. 

23.299.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Your  principles  had 
undergone  a  change  between  1857  and  1859  ? — No 
not  the  slightest. 

23.300.  Your  principles  remained  the  same  ? — 
Yes. 

23.301.  But  your  vote  was  different  ? — ^Yes. 

23.302.  Bid  that  21.  exercise  any  influence  over 
your  vote  ? — ^Not  the  slightest. 

23.303.  How  came  you  not  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — I  always  voted  Yellow. 

23.304.  But  ito  1857  you  voted  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — ^Yes. 


23.305.  How  came  you  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden  in  1857  ? — ^Well,  I  had  no  reason  in  particular. 

23.306.  You  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  in  1857, 
did  you  not  ? — ^Yes. 

23.307.  You  say  you  voted  Yellow  before  that  ?— 
Yes. 

23.308.  You  voted  Yellow  in  1859  ?— Yes. 

23.309.  How  came  you  to  vote  in  1857  for  Sir 
Robert  Garden  ? — My  reason  was,  I  had  a  difference 
between  me  and  the  Gorporation  in  the  contract  of 
Mr.  Guest,  respecting  some  damage  that  was  done 
me  ;  and  being  a  Blue  Gorporation  and  all,  I  thought 
if  I  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Walter  Garden  it  might 
assist  me  in  getting  my  claim  settled  ;  that  was  the 
only  reason  I  had. 

23.310.  You  were  examined  in  London,  were  you 
not  ? — ^I  was. 

23.311.  You  were  canvassed  for  your  vote  in  1857? 
—Yes. 

24.312.  By  Sir  Robert  Garden's  party  ?— By  both 
parties. 

23.313.  Yon  were  canvassed  by  Sir  Robert  Garden's 
party  ? — ^Yes. 

23.314.  Mr.  Michael  Butt  was  one  of  the  can- 
vassers, was  he  not  ? — He  was. 

23.315.  He  came  with  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— Yes. 
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23,316.  And  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — Yes  ;  I  believe 
Mr.  Lovegrove  was  there.  I  suppose  there  w»g  a 
dozen  gentlemen  came  at  the  time. 

23,817.  Did  you  state  to  them  or  slate  to  Mr.  Butt 
that  there  was  damage  done  to  you  ? — I  did.  I  told 
them  I  bad  mode  several  applications  to  the  Board  of 
Health  for  them  to  inspect  it,  and  they  never  came  ; 
aad  I  got  Mr.  Butt  to  look  at  it,  being  a  practical 
man  in  those  things.  There  were  severS  of  the  Cor- 
poration with  the  party,  and  I  drew  their  attention  to 
it,  and  wished  them  to  make  the  inspection  then  ; 
and,  I  believe,  Mr.  Butt  and  some  one  else  came  and 
looked  at  It,  but  who  I  cannot  say  now. 

23.318.  The  Corporation  of  Gloucester  is  the  Board 
of  Health,  I  suppose  ? — Yes ;  they  are  a  part  of  the 
Board  of  Health. 

23.319.  When  Mr.  Butt  came  and  looked  at  it,  did 
you  make  any  application  to  Mr.  Butt  that  he  should 
use  his  influence  with  the  Corporation  ? — Mr.  Butt 
told  me  he  would  send  the  city  surveyor  and  have  it 

23.320.  Was  that  Mr.  Hanley  ?— That  was  Mr. 
Hanley. 

23.321.  And  then  did  he  make  you  any  promise  of 
what  should  be  done  if  you  would  vote  for  Sir  Eobert 
Carden  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

23.322.  He  made  no  promise  at  all  ? — No. 

23.323.  Mr.  Butt  made  no  promise  whatever  ? — 
No. 

23.324.  Was  that  all  that  took  place  between  you 
and  Mr.  Butt  ?— Yes. 

23.325.  You  drew  his  attention  to  the  damage  ? — 
Yes. 

23.326.  And  Mr.  Butt  said  he  would  send  the  sur- 
veyor to  look  at  it  ? — ^Yes. 

23.327.  Is  that  all  ? — Yes  ;  and  some  time  after 
Mr.  Hanley  called,  and  made  an  inspection  of  it;  per- 
haps a  week  or  ten  days  after ;  I  cannot  say  how 
long. 

23.328.  What  followed  his  inspection  ? — ^Nothing 
followed  till  the  October  following  ;  and  then  Mr. 
Hanley  called  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Guest,  and  we  came 
to  a  compromise.  I  believe  Mr.  Guest  could  not  be 
relieved  from  his  contract  untU  the  damages  had  been 
paid. 

23.329.  Was  Mr.  Guest  the  contractor  ?— Yes  ; 
but  we  could  not  find  out  who  was  responsible  before.' 

23.330.  You  complained  of  some  damage  done  to 
you  by  works  which  Mr.  Guest  carried  on  ? — ^That 
was  it. 

23.331.  Then  w^as  the  damage  you  then  complained 
of  afterwards  repaired  ? — I  repaired  it  myself. 

23.332.  And  received  something  for  doing  it  ? — ^I 
received  in  the  October  following  8/.  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Guest. 

23.333.  Was  that  as  much  as  it  had  cost  you  to 
repair  it  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

23.334.  Are  you  certain  Mr.  Butt  did  not  make 
you  any  promise  of  what  should  be  done  in  the  event 
of  your  voting  for  Sir  Robert  Carden  ? — ^I  am  quite 
certain  of  that ;  it  was  free  and  voluntary  on  my 
part. 

23.335.  All  free  and  voluntary  ?— Yes. 

23.336.  Then  how  came  you  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Carden  ? — As  I  told  you  before,  the  Corporations  had 
changed  between  the  construction  of  the  works  and 
the  election  ;  and  as  I  had  made  several  applications 
before  to  the  Board  of  Health,  I  thought,  perhaps, 
if  I  voted  for  the  party  then  in  power  it  might  assist 
me. 

23.337.  Was  it  a  mere  speculation  on  your  part  ? — 
A  mere  specnlation. 

23.338.  You  thought  if  yon  did  so  you  would  get 
this  damage  repaired  ? — That  is  so. 

23.339.  Did  you  not  say  in  London  that  that  was 
not  the  case  ? — No  ;  I  told  them  in  London  the  same 
as  now.  I  told  the  churman  I  thought  it  might 
assist  me  in  getting  any  damages. 

23.340.  Did  you  not  say  in  London  that  Mr.  Michael 
Butt  had  told  you  that  if  you  would  vote  for  Sir 
Robert  Carden  he  would  use  what  influence  he  had 


to  get  that  damage  put  to  rights  ? — No.  What  I  said 
was,  that  Mr.  Michael  Butt,  after  I  drew  his  attention 
to  it,  said  he  would  see  the  city  surveyor,  and  get  him 
to  look  at  it. 

,  23,341.  Do  yon  swear  that  that  is  all  ? — I  believe 
that  is  correct. 

23.342.  Do  you  uot  know  that  Mr.  Michael  Butt 
was  taken  to  London  to  contradict  your  evidence  ?— 
I  know  he  was  there  ;  but  whether  he  was  taken  on 
that  point  or  not  I  cannot  say. 

23.343.  Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Michael  Butt 
and  others  were  taken  to  London,  and  examined  on 
that  very  point  ? — I  know  Mr.  Butt  was  examined 
very  well,  having  seen  him. 

23.344.  And  do  you  not  know  that  it  was  to  con- 
tradict the  evidence  you  gave  on  that  occasion  ? — No, 
I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

23.345.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  no  promise  was 
held  out  by  Mr.  Butt,  and  that  Mr.  Butt  did  not  say 
if  you  would  vote  for  Sir  Eobert  Carden  he  would 
use  what  influence  he  had  to  get  that  damage  to  your 
place  remedied  ? — That  was  all  Mr.  Butt  said,  that 
he  would  get  the  city  surveyor  to  come  and  inspect  it 

23.346.  It  is  Mr.  Michael  Butt  ?— Mr.  John  Michael 
Butt. 

23.347.  That  was  all  he  said  to  yon;  he  said 
nothing  further  to  you  about  your  vote  ? — ^No,  I  do 
not  recollect  anything. 

23.348.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Who  asked  you  to  go 
to  London  on  that  occasion  ? — I  was  summoned  to 
London  by  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley's  party. 

23.349.  Had  you  told  nobody  what  passed  between 
you  and' Mr.  Butt  before  you  were  summoned  ? — ^My 
neighbour  heard  it. 

23.350.  Were  you  requested  by  Sir  Maurice 
Berkeley's  agent  he  make  a  statement  ?— Yes.  I  did 
not  make  any  statement  at  all  before  I  went  to 
London. 

23.351.  Did  you  know  what  you  were  dVunmoned 
to  London  for  ? — I  knew  that  it  was  with  respect  to 
the  damages. 

23.352.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  let  Mr.  Michael 
Butt  know  that  you  expected  your  voting  for  Sir 
Robert  Carden  would  help  you  to  get  your  damages  ? 
— I  thought  that  would  help  me. 

23.353.  Did  you  let  Mr.  Michael  Butt  know  that 
when  you  saw  him  upon  the  canvass  ?— No,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  did. 

23.354.  Did  you  say  anything,  to  him  at  all  about 
it?— Not  that  I  recollect.  I  told  him  I  was  glad 
to  see  some  of  the  Corporation  there ;  that  I  had 
something  to  draw  their  attention  to  ;  and  I  asked 
Mr.  Butt  as  one, — he  was  not  belonging  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, but  he  was  a  gentleman  very  much  with  them, — 
I  asked  him  to  look  at  it,  and  he  did  so  ;  and  he  told 
me  he  would  send  the  city  surveyor,  and  the  city 
surveyor  came  and  made  the  inspection. 

23.355.  Did  you  then  promise  to  vote  for  Sir 
Eobert  Carden  ? — I  told  them  I  should  vote  for  Sir 
Eobert  Carden. 

23.356.  And  did  you  tell  them  your  vote  for  Sir 
Robert  Carden  was  given  in  connexion  with  those 
repairs  ? — ^No,  decidedly  not. 

23.357.  You  merely  drew  their  attention  to  the 
repairs,  and  told  them  you  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Carden  ?— Yes  ;  but  still,  as  I  said  before,  1  thought 
it  would  assist  me. 

23.358.  Did  you  let  them  imderstand  that  you 
thought  80  ? — ^They  might  very  easily  understand 
that,  I  think. 

23.359.  From  your  manner  ? — Yes. 

23.360.  I  suppose  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talking 
about  the  voting  and  about  the  damages  at  the  same 
time  ? — Yes.  I  had  made  several  applications  before, 
because  it  was  an  old  affair.  ITie  sewage  works  were 
a  long  time  being  constructed. 

23.361.  {Mr  Vaughan.)  Did  you  see  Mr.  Hanley  ? 
— Yes. 

23.362.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Butt  after  you  had  seen 
Mr.  Hanley  ?— Not  on  that  subject ;  I  never  saw  Mm 
after. 
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23.363.  But  you  did  see  Mr.  Butt  ? — ^I  saw  him 
several  times  in  the  street,  but  not  to  have  any  con- 
versation with  him. 

23.364.  Did  you  not  tell  Mr,  Butt  the  city  sur- 
veyor had  been,  and  that  you  had  made  it  all  right, 
and  therefore  you  would  vote  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  quite  ■ 
correct.  The  city  surveyor  told  me  it  should  be  put 
right,  and  then  I  told  Mr.  Butt.  He  said  the  election 
was  coming  on,  and  I  told  him  I  should  -vote  for 
Mr.  Garden. 

23.365.  If  you  had  not  understood  that  that  damage 
would  be  put  right,  would  you  have  voted  for  Sir 
Robert  Garden  ?  — No,  certainly  not.  I  supposed, 
after  Mr.  Honley  came  there,  that  that  was  his 
object. 

23.366.  Is  this  what  you  say,  "  If  I  had  understood 
the  damage  would  not  be  put  right,  I  would  not 
have  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?" — That  is  right. 

23.367.  You  had  tried  some  time  before  to  get  this 
damage  repaired,  had  you  not,  by  the  Board  of  Health  ? 
—I  had. 

23.368.  And  had  your  applications  to  the  Board 
of  Health  been  ineffectual  ?— The  Board  of  Health 
said  that  it  was  to  remain  until  the  sewerage  was 
finished,  and  then  all  those  things  would  be  taken 
into  consideration  ;  that  was  the  answer  that  I  got 
from  the  Board  of  Health. 

23.369.  Mr.  Hanley  did  not  come  to  inspect  your 
place  till  after  you  had  been  applied  to  for  your  vote  ? 
— ^Mr.  Hanley  was  not  the  surveyor  at  the  time  the 
works  were  being  constructed. 

23.370.  No  surveyor  came  to  inspect  your  works 
till  after  you  had  been  applied  to  for  your  vote  ? — No 
more  than  the  surveyor  I  employed  myself. 

23,871.  But  no  surveyor  on  behalf  of  the  Board  ? 
—No. 
23,372.  How  soon  after  the  application  to  you  for 


your  vote  was  it  that  the  surveyor  came  to  you  ? — 
From  ten  days  to  a  fortnight,  I  should  think.  I  cannot 
say  how' long  ;  not  to  be  sure. 

23.373.  You  regarded  the  understanding  that  that 
damage  should  be  repaired  as  an  inducement  to  yon 
to  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — ^Yes  ;  after  the  sur- 
veyor came. 

23.374.  Are  you  a  commercial  traveller  ?-^I  travel 
for  myself. 

23,374a.  You  say  yon  recoived  21.  for  putting  off 
your  journey  at  the  election  in  1859  ? — ^Yes.  I  was 
going  into  Oxfordshire  at  the  time  ;  it  was  mnch 
more  out  of  my  way  than  that,  bat  I  Stayed  at  home 
the  week  previously. 

23.375.  Did  you  consider  that  the  21.  was  paid  to 
you  for  your  vote  upon  that  occasion  ? — ^No.  I  con- 
sider the  2L  was  paid  to  me  for  my  loss  of  time  ;  not 
for  my  vote ;  it  did  not  influence  me  in  that  way. 

23,375a.  You  looked  on  it  as  a  compensation  for 
staying  at  home  and  patting  off  your  journey  ? — That 
is  all. 

23.376.  {Mr.  Welford.)  If  you  had  not  received 
that  21.  you  would  not  have  stayed  at  home,  and  would 
not  have  voted  ? — I  should  have  stayed  at  home  very 
likely  ;  but  I  told  Mr.  Monk  when  he  canvassed  me, 
I  did  not  expect  I  should  be  at  hoAie,  but  if  I  was 
I  should  vote  for  him  and  Mr.  Price. 

23.377.  Who  paid  you  the  21.  ?— Mr.  Orpm. 

23.378.  Then  it  was  with  Mr.  Orpin  the  arrange- 
ment was  made  that  you  should  put  off  your  journey, 
and  get  21.  for  it  ? — He  cune,  and  b^ged  me  to  put 
off  my  journey,  and  stay,  and  I  agreed  to  do  so  ;  but 
there  was  nothing  said  about  the  21.  at  that  time. 

23.379.  The  21.  was  given  afterwards  ?— Yes  ;  aftei 
the  election  was  over. 

23.380.  As  a  compensation  for  what  you  considered 
your  loss  of  time  in  stopping  ? — Yes. 


R.  WaHams. 
86  Oct  1859. 


Henbt  Mebsbtt  sworn  and  examined. 


/T,  if0Tttt. 


23.381.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— At 
Norton. 

23.382.  What  are  you  ?~A  farmer. 

23.383.  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — No.     , 

23.384.  Are  you  a  voter  for  Gloucester  ? — ^No. 

23.385.  Who  did  yon  bribe  at  the  last  election  ? — 
No  one. 

23.386.  Not  at  the  election  in  1859  ? — I  bribed  no 
one.     I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  last  election. 

23.387.  Who  did  you   bribe   in   1857?— George 
Morgan  and  James  Bragg. 

23.388.  {Mr.  JFeZ/orrf.)  What  did  you  give  Morgan? 
—£\. 

23.389.  Is   George  Morgan  a  freeman  ? — No,  I 
think  not,  but  I  would  not  be  positive. 

23.390.  Where  does  he  live  ? — In  Union  Street. 

23.391.  {Mr^  Vaughan.)  You  gave  him  1/.  to  vote 
for  whom  ? — ^Berkeley  and  Price. 

23.392.  What  did  you  give  James  Bragg  ? — ^£1. 
Where  does  he  live  ?— In  Suffolk  Street. 
Was  that  to  vote  for  Berkeley  and  Price  ? 


28,393. 
23,394 
—Yes. 
23,395 


Where  did  you  get  that  money  from  ?— 
Mr.  Brewer  Monk.  Not  the  money  I  gave  them,  but  I 
got  some  in  return  for  it. 

23.396.  Was  it  your  own  money  ? — ^It  was  my  own 
money  that  I  gave  them. 

29.397.  When  was  it  repaid  you  ? — Some  time  in 
the  course  of  the  day. 

23.398.  The  same  day  ? — The  same  day. 
28,89d.  {Mr.  Welford.)  The  day  of  the  electicm  ? 

— Yes  ;  the  day  of  the  election. 

23.400.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  It  was  repaid  to  you  by 
Brewer  Monk  the  same  day  ? — Yes. 

28.401.  Do  you  know  at  what  time  it  was  that 
you  got  the  xnoney  repaid  you  ?  —  No  ;  T  cannot 
exactly  state  the  time  ;  it  was  some  time  in  the  after- 
noon. 

23.402.  Did  you  tell  Brewer  Monk  what  yon 
wanted  the  money  for  ? — ^No.   I  told  him  I  had  pro- 


mised those  men  that  they  should  be  paid  for  their 
day's  trouble,  and  that  I  had  paid  them  a  sovereign 
a  piece. 

23.403.  And  thereup<m  he  gave  you  the  21.  ? — Yea. 
I  called  on  him  once  or  twice  in  ibe  morning,  to  ask 
him  if  there  would  be  anything  for  these  men,  as  I 
had  promised  them,  and  I  could  not  consistently  pay 
it  out  of  my  own  pocket,  and  he  told  me  there  would 
be  nothing  to  give. 

23.404.  When  was  thet  ?— That  was  in  the  early 
part  of  the  morning. 

23.405.  Were  those  persons  that  you  had  known 
before  ? — I  had  known  thorn  for  years. 

23.406.  Had  you  ever  given  them  any  money  before 
that  ? — No;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

23.407.  Did  they  ask  you  for  money  themselves 
when  you  canvassed  them  ? — ^I  said  most  likely  there 
would  be  something  given,  and  that  if  there  was  I 
should  be  able  to  get  them  as  much  as  any  one  else. 

23.408.  The  giving  the  money  in  the  first  instance 
was  entirely  your  own  act  ;  you  were  not  told  to  do 
BO  ? — No.  Brewer  Monk  told  me  there  would  be 
nothing  given,  and  as  I  had  promised  the  men  I  gave 
them  the  money  out  jny  own  pocket. 

23.409.  {Mr.  Welford.)  In  what  condition  of  life 
are  these  men  ? — One  is  a  shoemaker,  and  the  other 
is  something  of  everything. 

23.410.  What  does  he  do;  how  does  he  get  his 
living  ? — He  carries  a  pack,  and  keeps  a  few  pigs, 
and  deals  in  anything  that  he  can  get  anytiiiog 
out  of. 

28.411.  I  suppose  1/.  a  day  is  a  pretty  go<>d  day's 
work  for  them  ? — ^It  is  more  I  should  think  than  they 
would  get  any  day. 

23.412.  Is  Greorge  Morgan  a  shoemaker  ?  — No. 
I  do  not  think  he  is  in  any  trade.  I  saw  Morgaa 
yestel-day,  and  he  told  me  he  had  been  before  the 
Commissioners,  and  stated  that  I  gave  him  Is.  6d. 
I  called  it  to  his  recollection,  and  he  perfectly  recol- 
lected that  I  had  given  him  1/. 
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r.  FUtchtT. 
26  Oct  1859. 


Thomas  Fletcheb  sworn  and  examined. 


23.413.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  are  you  ?— A  stone- 
mason at  times,  and  I  have  worked  lately  at  salmon 
fishing. 

23.414.  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — ^No;  a  householder. 

23.415.  Did  yon  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

23.416.  For  whom?  — For  Sir  Robert  Walter 
Garden. 

23.417.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ?— jglO. 

23.418.  From  whom  ? — From  Mr.  Maysey. 
23^419.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— No,  I  believe  not. 

I  have  not  voted  since  Mr.  Price's  first  election. 

23.420.  Had  you  a  vote  in  1847  ?— I  do  not  believe 
I  had. 

23.421.  Were  you  oflFered  any  money  to  vote  for 
the  Liberal  candidates  at  the  last  election  ?— Tes. 

23.422.  How  much  ? — I  was  offered  5/.  by  the  other 
party. 

23.423.  By  whom?  —  By  James  Orpin,  of  the 
White  Lion.    He  gave  me  a  sovereign  on  the  Satur- 


day  night,  and  promised  me  4/.  more  on  the  polling 
morning;  but  on  the  polling  morning  he  would  not 
give  it  to  me  before  I  had  polled,  and  so  I  went  home, 
*  and  got  my  breakfast ;  and  when  I  was  in  the  honse 
Mr.  Maysey  came  in,  and  asked  me  where  Giles,  the 
tulor,  was.  I  said,  "  He  is  across  at  his  own  house." 
He  said,  "Gio,  and  fetch  him;"  and  I  went,  and  against 
I  came  back  he  gave  my  wife  10/.,  and  then  I  went 
and  voted  there  and  then. 

23.424.  I  dare  say  you  were  glad  then  that  you 
had  not  taken  the  5/.  ? — No,  not  particularly;  I 
should  not  have  broken  my  promise  if  I  had  given  it 

23.425.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  think  of  re- 
turning that  1  /.  you  had  received  ? — Yes.  I  went  np 
on  purpose,  and  some  persons  began  to  insult  me,  m 
I  returned  home  again,  and  kept  the  1/. 

23.426.  You  kept  the  1/.  in  consequence  of  the 
insult  that  was  offered  to  you  ? — Yes  ;  in  consequenc 
of  the  insult,  or  else  I  should  have  returned  the  11, 


W.  SmiOL 


WnxiAM  Smith  swwn  and  examined. 


23.427.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
Queen  Street. 

23.428.  Are  you  a  freeman  or  a  householder  ? — ^A 
householder. 

23.429.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ?— 
For  Price  and  Monk. 

23.430.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — Three 
bovereigns. 

23.431.  Who  paid  you  ?— William  Wingate  ;  he  had 
5/.,  but  he  gave  me  3/. 

23.432.  How  do  you  know  that  he  had  five  pounds  ? 
— From  the  committee  ;  my  name  was  upon  the  com- 
mittee, and  he  was  to  give  me  5/.,  you  know,  and  he 
gave  me  three. 


23.433.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  He  kept  two  for  himself? 
— ^Yes.    . 

23.434.  You  were  to  have  had  5/.,  and  he  gave  yon 
only  three  of  them  ? — ^Yes. 

23.435.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  promised  you  5/.? 
— From  the  committee  ;  but  he  told  me  it  was  only 
three  ;  he  said  Mr.  Monk  and  Mr.  Price  fell  off,  and 
could  not  afibrd  more  than  three. 

23.436.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  in 
1857,  the  election  before  the  last?  —  Berkeley  and 
Price. 

23.437.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  then  ? 
— Nothing  at  all ;  not  a  glass  of  beer  even. 


J.  Lovttt. 


Joseph  Lovett  sworn  and  examined. 


23.438.  {Mr.    Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— At 
Tredworth. 

23.439.  Are  you  a  freeman  or  a  householder  ? — ^I  am 
a  householder. 

23.440.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— For  Sir  Robert  Garden. 


23.441.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote?  — 
£S. 

23.442.  Who  gave  it  you  ?— William  Parker. 

23.443.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  before? 
^I  did  not  vote  at  all. 

23.444.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Had  you  no  vote  ?— No. 


J.HoUer. 


John  Holder  sworn  and  examined. 


23.445.  {Mr.  Welford.)   Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
Eastgate  Street. 

23.446.  Are  you  a  freeman  or  a  householder  ? — I  am 
a  freeman. 

23.447.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Mr.  Garden. 

23.448.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
Nothing  at  alL 

23.449.  What  did  you  receive  after  the  election  ? — 
Nothing  at  all. 

23.450.  Were  you  a  messenger  ? — No. 

23.451.  Were  you  not  paid  anything  ?— ^I  was  paid 
nothing  at  alL 

23.452.  WTiat  time  in  the  day  did  you  vote  ? — ^A 
quarter  before  four. 

23.453.  Were  you  promised  anything? — No,I  was  not. 


23.454.  Did  you  expect  anything  for  your  vote  ?— 
No,  I  did  not. 

23.455.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  in 
1857  ?— For  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

23.456.  What  did  you  receive  then  ? — ^I  received 
three  pounds. 

23.457.  Who  jiaid  you  ?— Mr.  William  Parker. 

23.458.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  time  did  you  vote 
at  the  election  in  1857  't — About  half-past  two  o'clock, 
and  from  that  to  three. 

23.459.  And  a  quarter  before  four  at  the  last  elec- 
tion ? — ^Yes. 

23.460.  You  see  you  did  not  vote  early  enough  ?— 
I  went  at  my  opportunity,  when  I  had  the  time,  when 
I  had  done  what  I  had  got  to  do. 


J.  Fkmip: 


John  Phillips  sworn  and  examined. 


23.461.  Where  do  you  live  ?— In  Barton  Street. 

23.462.  Are  you  a  freeman  or  a  householder  ?--.A 
householder. 

23.463.  Who  did  you  vot«  for  at  the  last  election  ? 

Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk. 

23.464.  Did  you  receive  anything  for  your  vote  ?— 
Yes;  21.  10*. 


23.465.  Who  did  you  receive  that  from  ?—  From 
Daniel  Tandy. 

23.466.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  in 
1857  ?— For  Mr.  Berkeley  and  Price. 

23.467.  Did  you  receive  anything  then  ? — ^I  did 
not. 
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Jaiibs  Sjuj^bask  sworn  and  examined. 


J.  Sabbani. 


23.468.  (lifr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
Barton  Street. 

23.469.  Are  you  a  householder  or  a  freeman  ? — ^I 
am  a  householder. 

23.470.  You  voted  for  Messrs.  Price  and  Monk  at 
the  last  election,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 


23.471.  Did  Daniel  Tandy  give  yon  21.  10<.  fwr    «« Oct  185». 
your  vote  ? — ^Yes.  '"~~^~~" 

23.472.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  before, 
in  1857  ? — 1  voted  for  Berkeley  and  Price. 

23,478.  What  did  you  receive  then  ?— Nothing. 


Michael  Jennings,  junior,  sworn  and  examined. 


Are  you  Michael  Jen- 
live  ?- 


Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — I  did. 
For  whom  did  you  vote  ? — For  Price  and 


23.474.  {Mr.    Vaughan.) 
nings  the  younger  ? — ^Yes. 

23.475.  Where  do  you  live  ?— In  St.  Mary's 
Square. 

23,476. 
23,477. 
Monk. 

23.478.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — I 
received  nothing  for  my  vote. 

23.479.  What  did  you  receive  for  an3rthing  else  ? — 
I  received  3/.  for  my  services  as  a  servant  on  the 
committee. 

23.480.  What  are  you  ?— I  am  a  printer  and  en- 
graver. 

23.481.  Are  you  a  joumeymcm  or  a  master  ? — ^I  go 
jobbing  about  on  my  own  account. 

23.482.  Were  you  at  the  committee-room  ? — ^Yes. 

23.483.  How  often  ? — ^As  waiter,  or  servant,  or 
messenger. 

23.484.  How  often  were  you  there  ? — I  was  there 
every  day  from  the  time  I  was  engaged. 

23.485.  How  long  ? — I  cannot  say  exactly  that  I 
was  there  all  the  time,  because  I  was  sent  out  at 
different  times. 

28.486.  Were  you  there  for  a  week  before  ? — Yes. 

23.487.  Ten  days  ? — I  should  think  quite  as  many 
as  that 

23.488.  Were  you  there  an  hour  in. the  course  of 
each  day  ? — Oh,  yes,  perhaps  three  hours. 

.23,489.  Do  you  think  yon  were  quite  three  hours 
there  ? — Not  at  once,  but  at  different  times. 

23.490.  Does  your  father  live  in  St.  Mary's  Square  ? 
— He  does. 

23.491.  Do  you  live  with  him  ? — ^No ;  a  short 
distance  from  him. 

23.492.  Did  you  vote  at  the  election  in  1857  ?— 
Yes. 

23.493.  For  whom  ?— Berkeley  and  Price. 


23.494.  What  did  you  receive  then  ? — Nothing  for 
my  vote. 

23.495.  What  did  you  receive  for  anything  else  ? — 
A  fnend  gave  me  thirty  shillings  towards  defraying 
the  expense  of  a  trial  I  had  against  the  other  party. 

23.496.  Who  gave  you  that  ?— Mr.  William  Win- 
gate,  I  think,  is  his  name.  That  was  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  a  trial  I  had  with  the  Blue  party. 

23.497.  What  trial  was  that  ? — Concerning  the 
Conservative  election  ;  concerning  the  ringing.  After 
giving  the  order'  they  refused  to  pay,  and  I  had  to 
take  uiem  to  the  court  to  recover  it. 

23.498.  Who  gave  you  the  order  to  ring  ? — ^Mr. 
Castree,  the  gentleman  who  was  returned  for  the 
municipal  election, 

23.499.  They  ring  the  bells,  do  they  ?— Yes. 

23.500.  When  any  gentleman  is  returned  as  town 
councillor  ? — ^Yes,  if  he  wishes  it. 

23.501.  And  you  were  ordered  to  ring  the  bells  for 
Mr.  Castree? — ^Yes. 

23.502.  At  a  municipal  election  ? — Yes. 

23.503.  You  did  not  get  the  money,  so  you  had  to 
come  into  court? — ^Yes. 

23.504.  And  you  got  thirty  shillings  from  Mr.  Win- 
gate  to  assist  you  in  carrying  it  on  ? — Yes. 

23.505.  How  soon  after  the  election  ? — It  was  the 
same  day. 

23.506.  Did  you  not  think  it  was  for  your  vote  ? — 
No,  because  he  knew  my  intention  was  not  to  vote 
for  the  other  party. 

23.507.  Did  you  look  upon  that  thirty  shillings  as 
a  reward  for  your  vote  ? — No.  I  told  him  I  was  very 
poor ;  I  could  not  carry  it  on;  and  he  said,  "  Will  this 
be  of  any  service  to  you  ?"  and  he  put  it  on  the 
board  in  front  of  me,  and  I  took  it. 

23.508.  You  would  not  have  expected  to  have  got 
that  thirty  shillings  if  there  had  been  no  election 
going  on  ? — ^Yery  likely  I  should  not. 


George  Pcoh  sworn  and  examined. 


6.A9*. 


23.509.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Wliere  do  you  live  ?— In 
Littleworth. 

23.510.  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — ^No ;  I  am  a  house- 
holder. 

23.511.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
—Price  and  Monk. 

23.512.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote? — 
Nothing  at  all. 

23.513.  Did  you  receive  anything  after  the  elec- 
tion ? — ^No,  nor  before  it. 

23.514.  Did  yon  receive  anything  for    being  a 
messenger? — No  ;  I -was  not  a  messenger. 

23.515.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  in 
1857  ?— I  had  no  vote. 

23.516.  Were  you  offered    anything  at  the  last 
election  ? — No. 

23.517.  Did  you'  receive  anything  for  expenses  at 
the  last  election? — ^No. 

23.518.  Has  anybody  said  yon  received  anything 
for  your  vote  ? — No. 

23.519.  Do  you  live  at  High  Orchard  ? — ^Not  now  ; 
I  did  live  there. 

23.520.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  give  any  money 
to  anybody  ? — ^Yes. 


23.521.  Who  did  you  give  money  to  ? — ^To  John 
Hall. 

23.522.  How  much  did  you  give  him?  —  Five 
pounds. 

23.523.  Did  you  give  anybody  else  any  money  ?— 
No. 

23.524.  Was  the  money  yon  gave  to  John  Hall  for 
his  vote  ? — ^Yes. 

23.525.  Where  does  John  Hall  live  ?— At  the 
Black  Horse  in  Saint  Mary's  Square. 

23.526.  Is  that  all  you  did  in  the  way  of  bribery  ? 
—Yes. 

23.527.  Did  you  do  anything  in  the  way  of  bribery 
in  1857  ?— No. 

23.528.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  did  you  get  the 
five  pounds  from  that  you  gave  to  John  Hall  ? — I  met 
Mr.  Webb  in  the  street,  and  I  told  him  I  knew  where 
a  voter  was.  He  asked  me  who  it  was,  and  I  told 
him,  and  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  gave  it 
me.    If  I  had  not  given  it  him  the  other  party  would. 

23.529.  What  Mr.  Webb  is  that  ?— He  lives  in  the 
Wes^ate  Street. 

23.530.  You  paid  all  the  money  to  Hail  ?— Yes. 


3U  8 
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'X.  TaiDier. 
S6  Oct  18M. 


Llkweluk  Tamnzb  swMii  uid  examined. 


J.»Cog. 


B.maA. 


23,631.  (ifr.  Welford:)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
Alvin  Street. 

23,532.  Are  you  a  householder  cr  a  {xeemab  ? — ^A 
householder. 

23,583.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  <&e  last  election  ? 
— Sir  Robert  Garden. 

23.534.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
Nothing  at  all. 

23.535.  Did  you  receive  any  nioney  after  the  elec- 
tion ? — ^No. 

23.536.  Were  you  promised  any  money  ? — Well,  I 
was  promised,  but  I  have  not  had  it. 

23.537.  Who  promised  it  to  you? — Frederick 
Humum. 

23.538.  {Mr.  Vaughcm.)  Frederick  Hanman  of 
"The  King  William"  ?— Yes. 

23,689.  What  did  he  promise  you  ?— jflO. 

23.640.  To  vote  for  Garden  ? — To  vote  for  Garden. 

23.641.  Hepromised  you  10/.,  did  he  ? — Yes. 
23,542.  Did  you  owe  him  anything  at  that  time  ? 

—I  did  owe  him  money. 

23,643.  How  much  did  you  owe  him  ? — A  good 
bit. 


23,544-  As  mnch  as  10/.  ? — Yes  ;  more  than  that 

23.545.  Did  he  allow  you  the  10/.  off  that  debt  ?— 
No,  not  yet. 

23.546.  But  that  is  how  it  is  to  be  allowed?— 
That  le  how  I  expect  it  is> 

23.547.  You  have  not  paid  him  any  part  of  the 
debt  ?— No. 

23.548.  Is  it  for  interest  ?— No. 

28.549.  But  when  you  come  to  settle  yon  expect 
to  have  this  10/.  allowed  you  ? — Yes ;  I  expect  to 
have  it. 

23.550.  And  that  is  how  he  promised  to  pay  it 
you  ? — That  is  how  I  intended,  as  he  was  going  to 
allow  it  to  me. 

23.551.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— Mr.  Price 
and  Mr.  Garden. 

23.552.  What  did  you  receive  then  ? — ^Nothing  at 
all. 

23.653.  Not  for  either  vote  ? — Not  for  either  vote. 

23.654.  Were  you  a  meatenger  or  anything  of  that 
kind  ?-No. 

23,555.  No  allowance  was  made  to  you  ?— No ;  no 
allowance  from  sny  party. 


James  M'Goy  sworn  and  examined. 


23,556.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
Suffolk  Street. 

23,567.  Are  you  a  householder? — No;  I  am  a 
freeholder. 

23,668.  But  you  vote  as  a  householder,  do  you  not  ? 
— Yes. 

23.559.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election 
in  1867  ?— Sir  Robert  Garden. 

23.560.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — £5. 


28,56 1>  From  whom  ?^ — ^Mr.  Frederick  Haimian. 

23.562.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  in 
1857  ?— Sir  Robert  and  the  Admiral. 

23.563.  And  what  did  you  receive  for  either  vote  ? 
— Nothing  at  all. 

28.564.  Not  from  eithei-  side  ?— No. 

23.565.  Neither  for  Sir  Robert  Garden's  vote,  nor 
for  Admiral  Berkeley's  ? — No  ;  not  so  much  as  a  glass 
of  ale. 


Hembt  Hatch  sworn  and  examined. 


23.566.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — 
Yes. 

28.567.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1859  ?— Sir  Rol)ert 
Walter  Cardeiu 

23.568.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ?— £5. 

23.569.  Was  that  from  Mr.  Hanman  ?— Yes  ;  from 
Mr.  Hanman. 


23,570.  Frederick  Hanman  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 
He  is  a  tailor.  I  believe  his  name  is  Frederick  ;  I  am 
not  certain. 

23.671.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— I  did  not 
vote  at  all. 

23.672.  Had  you  no  vote  ? — ^I  had  no  vote  then. 


G.BeckUif. 


Georqe  Becklet  sworn  and  examined. 


28.573.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — In 
the  London  Road. 

23.574.  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — ^No. 

23,675.  Are  you  a  householder  ? — ^I  am  a  house- 
holder. 

23.576.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — ^Yes. 

23.577.  For  whom  ? — 'For  Price  and  Monk. 
23,678.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 

Nothing. 

23,579.  Did  you  receive  nothing  at  aily  time  for 
your  vote  ? — ^I  never  received  a  shilling  in  my  life  for 
my  vote. 

23,680.  Were  you  a  messenger  ? — Yes,  at  this  last 
election,  but  I  never  was  before. 

23,581.  What  did  you  receive  as  messrtiger  ?•:— 
3».  Bd.  a  day  for  twenty  days. 

23,682.  Did  you  attend  the  committee-room  at  all  ? 
—Yes. 

23.583.  How  long  each  day  ? — From  four  to  five 
hours. 

23.584.  As  much  as  that? — Yes,  atdiierent  times, 
gi^ng  abont  the  town  with  circnlars,  and  eo  on. 

23,685.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  were  there  four 
or  five  hours  ? — Yes. 

28.586.  Did  yon  reeeiveany  mon^at  all  to  bribe 
toy  person  ?— No. 

28.587.  What  are  you  ? — I  am  a  glove  and  gai^ 

23,688.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  r857?— Sir 
Robert  Garden. 


23.589.  What  did  you  receive  then  ?— If  yon  will 
allow  me  I  will  explain  it.  At  Mr.  Hope's  election 
I  was  going  a  long^  way  up  the  country,  and  the  party 
told  me  that  if  I  would  come  back  they  woald  pay  my 
expenses.  I  did  return,  and  my  expenses  were  IL  6«., 
and  I  went  up,  and  gave  my  vote  early  in  the  morning, 
and  then  I  was  not  paid  ;  and  at  Sir  Robert  Garden's 
election  I  told  them  I  would  not  give  a  vote  again 
tiU  I  was  made  right  for  my  loss. 

23.590.  You  would  not  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden 
unless  you  were  paid  for  your  loss  of  time  at  the 
previous  election  ? — Yes. 

23.591.  £\  5«.?— Yds. 

23.592.  Who  gave  you  the  1/.  6».  ?  —  William 
Parker. 

23,698.  If  you  had  not  received  that  I/.  5s.  tma 
him  you  would  not  have  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Garden? 
— ^I  would  not. 

28,594.  {Mr.  Welford.)  I  suppose  if  you  bad  not 
been  employed  as  a  messenger  you  would  not  hare 
voted  for  Price  and  Monk  last  time  ?— Yes,  I  should. 

23.695.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  What  are  you  in  politics 
— ^A  Liberal. 

23.696.  How  came  you  to  vote  for  Garden  in  1857, 
then  ? — I  worked  for  a  good  many  gentlemen  about 
the  country,  and  there  was  a  few  over-persuaded  ne 
to  do  it. 

23,597.  Did  yon  ask  the  Liberal  side  if  they  would 
pay  you  the  1/.  5s.  ? — ^No  ;  I  did  not  put  the  qnestim 
to  them.    I  met  Mr.  Lovegrove    and  Sir  Robert 
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Garden  in  tke  street,  and  I  told  them  I  would  not 
give  a  vote  unless  I  was  made  right  the  1/.  5$. 

23.598.  (Mr.  VauffAan,)  You  told  them  -tuoth  eo? 
—Yes. 

23.599.  When  you  told  them  that  did  they  say  you 
should  be  made  right  ? — No,  they  did  not. 

23.600.  Was  anything  said  to  you  at  that  time  by 
them  ? — No.  There  were  two  or  three  of  the  party 
came  to  roe  several  times  afterwards,  and  I  told  them 
I  would  not  give  my  vote  unless  I  was  paid  the  1/.  St. 

23.601.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  had  you  come  from 
that  it  cost  you  1/.  5*.  ? — Farringdon  in  Berkshire. 

23.602.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  that  the  election  in 
1853  ?— Yes. 

23.603.  Have  you  a  son  in  the  army  ? — Yes. 

23.604.  And  you  had  at  the  last  election  ? — ^Yes. 

23.605.  Were  you  anxious  to  obtain  the  discharge 
<^  your  son  ? — Certainly  ;  I  intended  to  bny  him  out. 

23.606.  You  were  anxious  to  obtain  his  discharge 
from  the  army  ? — Yes  ;  with  my  own  money. 

23.607.  Did  you  represent  to  Mr.  Whithorn  that 
you  were  anxious  for  his  discharge  ?  —  Mr.  Whithorn 
came  into  my  shop,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  not  a  son 
who  wanted  a  situation  as  a  clerk.  I  told  him  I  had 
one  who  thought  of  getting  a  situation  after  he  had 
learnt  his  trade.  He  said,  "  What  trade  ?"  I  said, 
"  A  tailor."  He  said,  "  How  old  is  he  ?"  I  said,  "  He 
is  in  his  twentieth  year."  "  He  said,  "  That  is  too 
old.  Have  you  not  a  younger  one?"  and  the  moment 
the  word  was  spoken  came  in  my  youngest  son.  He 
asked  how  old  he  was.  I  said  he  was  fourteen; 
and  he  said  that  was  too  young.  Then  he  said,  "  Is 
there  any  obstacle  standing  in  the  way  that  I  can 
remove  for  you  ?"  I  told  him,  for  one  thing,  I  had  a 
eon  in  the  army  that  I  wished  to  get  out.  He  asked 
me  what  he  was  in.  I  told  him  that  he  was  in  the 
military  train,  and  that  his  discharge  would  be  30/.; 
and  he  told  me  that  that  should  be  done,  provided  I 
would  give  Mr.  Garden  my  vote.  He  stated  tliat 
Mr.  Garden  had  great  influence  in  those  things,  and 
if  I  would  not  promise  to  give  Mr.  Garden  my  vote 
he  would  hinder  my  son  from  being  bought  out  of  the 
army,  and  I  thanked  him. 

23.608.  {Mr.  Welfbrd.)  That  was  at  the  last 
election,  was  it  ? — ^Yes  ;  this  last  election. 

23.609.  (Mr.  Vaugkan.)  He  said  that  Sir  Robert 
Garden  had  great  influence  ? — ^Yes,  he  did. 


23.610.  And  that  if  you  would  not  vote  for  Garden 
he  would  hinder  your  9on  from  being  ik>ught  out  ?-r- 
Yes. 

23.611.  What  time  was  this  in  the  d^y  ?— I  should 
say  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  past  nine  in  the  morning. 

23.612.  When  Mr.  Whithorn  came  to  you  ?— Yes. 

23.613.  How  soon  before  the  election?  —  The 
morning  before  the  election  ;  but  ho  had  been  at  my 
bouse  repeatedly  time  after  time,  but  I  happened  to 
be  out  in  the  country  on  business. 

23,61.4.  Was  any  person  present  when  he  said  that 
to  you  ? — My  son  and  wife. 

23.615.  Your  son  and  wife  were  present,  were 
they  ? — ^Yes. 

23.616.  Is  that  the  younger  son  you  speak  of?- — 
That  is  the  youngest  son. 

23.617.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ?— William 
Henry. 

23.618.  How  old  is  he  ? — Fourteen  ;  he  is  in  his 
fifteenth  year  now. 

23.619.  Is  he  at  home  ?— Yes. 

23.620.  Could  there  be  any  doubt  at  all  as  to  this 
statement  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Whithorn  to  yon  ? 
Could  there  be  any  donbt  or  confnsion  in  your  mind 
about  it  ? — ^Not  the  least.  I  was  in  great  hopw  that 
Mr.  Whithorn  would  wait  here  till  I  was  called;  but  I 
was  anxious  to  be  examined  at  once,  because  my  wife 
is  lying  very  ill. 

23.621.  You  know  that  Mr.  Withom  has  denied  it, 
do  you  not  ?— He  cannot  deny  it  before  me. 

23.622.  But  you  know  that  he  has  denied  it  in  this 
court  ? — I  was  informed  so,  and  that  made  me  more 
anxious  to  make  this  known. 

23.623.  Is  your  wife  here  now  ? — No  ;  she  is 
almost  a  corpse. 

28.624.  Is  it  tliis  son  that  is  ill  ? — ^No,  not  this 
one  ;  I  have  lost  one  son  that  he  came  to  me  about. 

23.625.  Tiie  son  in  the  army  ?— No. 

23.626.  Is  that  son  in  the  army  still  ? — No. 

23.627.  We  should  like  to  examine  your  son  about 
this,  if  you  will  let  him  come  here  to-morrow  mom>- 
ing  ? — I  will. 

23.628.  (Mr.  FUgerald.)  This  was  said  while  you 
wore  a  messenger  on  Price  and  Monk's  committee  ?— 
Yes,  it  was. 

23.629.  Did  Mr.  Whidiom  know  that  you  were  a 
messenger? — He  ofiered  me  to  be  a  messenger  on 
their  side. 


S6  Oct  I8S9. 


Shadkach  Woon  sworn  and  examined. 


23 
23 


1.630.  (MrJF'itzgercUd.)  Are  you  a  freeman? — Yes. 

1.631.  Where  do  you  live  ? — In  Sweetbriar  Street. 

23.632.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Sir  Robert  Garden. 

23.633.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
Nothing  at  all. 

23.634.  Were  you  a  messenger  ? — ^No^  I  never  was. 

23.635.  Did  yon  receive  anything  for  your  ex- 
penses ? — Nothing  at  alL 

23.636.  Nothing  after  the  election  ? — ^No. 

23.637.  Were  you  promised  anything  ?  —  No, 
nothing. 

23.638.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  the  election  of 
1867  ?— Mr.  Garden. 

23,689.  What  did  yon  receive  then  ? — I  bad  fifty 
shillings. 

23.640.  Who  paid  you  ? — ^Mr.  Hanman. 

23.641.  Frederick  Hanman  ? — ^Yes. 

23.642.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Were  you  offered  nothing 
in  1859?— No. 

23.643.  Not  by  either  side  ? — No  ;  I  was  not 
offered  anything. 

28.644.  You  got  fifty  shillings  from  Mr.  Frederick 
Hanman  in  1857.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  yon 
got  nothing  for  your  vote  at  the  last  election  in  1859? 
—No. 

23.645.  Was  any  promise  made  to  you  < — Some 
party  did  ask  mo  what  I  wanted,  but  1  told  them  J 
should  not  vote  for  them. 

23.646.  Who  was  it  asked  you  what  you  wanted  ? 


— ^It  was  Mr.  Evans,  the  lawyer,  eame  to  my  house.    I 
told  him  I  would  not  vote  for  them. 

23.647.  He  came  and  asked  you  what  you  wanted  ? 
—Yes. 

23.648.  What  is  the  Christian  name  of  Mr.  Evans  ? 
— I  cannot  say. 

23.649.  Where  is  his  office  ? — I  cannot  say  where 
his  office  is  ;  but  he  lives, up  the  Tewkesbury  Road. 

23.650.  What  did  you  say  ? — I  did  not  say  anything 
more  than  that  I  would  consider  of  it. 

23.651.  Did  he  say  that  he  would  give  you  any 
particular  sum  of  money  ? — ^Not  at  alL 

23.652.  Then,  having  received  fifty  shillings  for 
your  vote  in  1857  for  voting  for  Sir  Robert  Garden, 
do  you  mean  to  represent  that,  after  having  had  the 
question  put  to  you  as  to  what  you  wanted  for  your 
vote  in  1859,  you  received  nothing  for  your  vote  in 
1859  ? — I  received  nothing. 

23,658.  Do  you  expect  anything  ? — ^Na 

23.654.  Was  no,  promise  made  to  you  ? — No. 

23.655.  No  inducement  of  any  kind  was  offered  to 
yon  ?— rNothing  at  all. 

23.656.  Having  considered  about  it,  when  did  you 
make  up  your  mipd  ?— He  told  me  he  would  see  me 
again.  I  saw  him  many  times  afterwards,  but  never 
spoke  to  him.   - 

23.657.  Did  you  see  any  persons  afterwards  on 
Sir  Robert  Garden's  side  ? — No.  When  they  come  to 
my  house  they  always  make  sure  of  me,  and  never 
ask  me  any  questions. 

3U  4 
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S.  WMd.  23,658.  They  made  sure  of  70U  in  1857,  because  was  it  when  70U  gave  your  vote  in  1859  ?— Aboat 

you  got  fifty  shillingB  ? — ^Ye«.    I  always  voted  that  twelve  o'clock,  I  snppose, 

S6  Oct  1859.  -way.  23,660.  There  waa  no  money  going  then  ?— Not 
23,659.  (Mr.  FUzgerald.)  What  time  of  the  day  that  I  know  of. 


aiTMett. 


Chabi.es  Niblett  sworn  and  examined. 


23.661.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
Albert  Street. 

23.662.  Are  you  a  builder  ? — ^I  am. 

23.663.  Do  you  remember  at  the  election  of  1857 
going  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Reuben  Cook  ? — ^I  do. 

23.664.  He  is  a  baker,  is  he  not  ? — Yes. 

23.665.  Did  you  see  there  two  voters  of  the  name 
of  King  and  Jeremey  ? — I  saw  two  voters  there,  but  I 
do  not  know  what  their  names  are,  even  now. 

23.666.  You  saw  two  voters  at  Cook's  ? — ^Yes.  I 
was  informed  that  there  were  two  men  at  Mr.  Cook's 
who  had  not  voted,  and  I  went  down  to  them. 

23.667.  Did  Mr.  Goold,  the  currier,  go  with  you  ? 
— ^I  do  not  think  he  did.  I  saw  Mr.  Goold  after- 
wards in  the  street. 

23.668.  Did  King  and  Jeremey  go  down  the  street 
with  you  ? — They  did.  They  asked  me  to  wait  a  few 
minutes  while  they  cleaned  themselves. 

23.669.  To  go  to  the  hustings  ? — ^Yes,  to  go  to  the 
hustings  to  poll. 

23.670.  Had  you  requested  them  to  vote  for  Price 
and  Berkeley  ? — Yes  ;  I  asked  them  to  vote  for  Price 
and  Berkeley. 

23.671.  Had  you  canvaesed  them  before  you  went 
on  that  occasion  ? — No,  I  had  not,  because  I  did  not 
know  the  men.     I  knew  Mr.  Cook  very  well. 

23.672.  Did  they  ttll  you,  when  you  requested  them 
to  vote  for  Price  and  Berkeley,  that  they  had  pro- 
mised to  vote  for  Garden  ? — ^I  do  not  remember  it  at 
all  ;  they  seemed  perfectly  willing  to  go,  if  I  would 
wait  a  few  minutes  while  they  cleaned  themselves. 

24.673.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Cook  there  ?— I  did  ;  I 
aaw  Mr.  Cook. 

23.674.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Cook  say  anything  to 
them  ? — I  did  not ;  he  was  in  the  shop.  I  asked  him 
if  there  were  not  two  men  there  who  had  votes,  and 
he  said  yes.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  let  them  go  to 
poll,  and  he  said,  "  Yes,  certainly,  if  they  will  go." 

23.675.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  GDok  say  anything  to 
them  about  going  down  and  giving  their  votes  ? — I 
did  not.  I  never  remember  it.  He  sent  me  into  the 
back  yard  to  them  ;  he  said  the  men  were  out  at  the 
back. 

23.676.  Did  you  go  with  them  to  the  committee- 
room  ? — No  ;  the  men  were  going  very  well  with  me, 
but  I  was  stopped  in  Saint  John's  Lane  by  a  lot  of 
what  they  generally  term  on  election  days  "  roughs  ;" 
they  used  me  very  rough,  I  know. 

23.677.  You  were  stopped  in  Saint  John's  Lane  by 
roughs  ? — Yes. 

23.678.  And  then  they  were  separated  from  you  ? 
— ^I  called  Mr.  Goold  to  my  assistance,  but  we  could 
not  get  them  away  ;  they  overpowered  us. 

23.679.  Were  these  men  quite  willing  to  go  with 
you  till  they  were  stopped  by  the  roughs  ? — Quite 
willing  ;  they  were  going  with  me  very  welL  Wlien 
these  roughs  came  up  I  left  them.  I  said  I  did  not 
want  to  get  into  a  row,  and  I  would  not  remain  with 
that  rough  lot,  and  I  left  them. 

23.680.  Did  you  offer  them  any  money  ? — No. 

23.681.  Or  give  them  any  ?— No. 

23.682.  Did  Mr.  Goold  ?— Not  in  my  presence. 

23.683.  Have  you  any  reason  to  beUeve  that  they 
did  receive  or  that  either  of  them  received  money  ? 
— ^Not  at  all ;  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
did. 

23.684.  So  far  as  you  can  form  an  opinion  from 
what  you  heard  and  what  you  observed,  they  did  not 
receive  any  money  for  their  votes  ? — I  should  say  not. 
The  men  were  perfectly  willing  to  go  without  money 
matters  being  mentioned. 


23.685.  About  what  time  was  it  when  you  went 
there  ? — ^I  could  not  say  exactly.  I  should  think 
about  two  o'clock.     I  could  not  say  to  an  hour. 

23.686.  When  you  found  that  the  roughs  prevented 
their  going  with  you,  did  you  say  anything  to  them 
as  to  where  they  should  go  ? — ^Not  at  all ;  I  left  them 
entirely.  I  told  Mr.  Goold  I  should  not  stop  any 
longer,  and  left  them  entirely. 

23.687.  You  left  them  entirely  to  their  own  actions? 
—Yes. 

23.688.  Was  Mr.  Cook  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Liberals  at  that  election  ? — ^I  do  not  know  as  to  that 
election  particularly  ;  he  was  always  a  Liberal. 

23.689.  Did  you  offer  any  money  to  any  person  for 
his  vote  at  that  election  ? — No. 

23.690.  Did  you  hold  out  any  inducement  to  my 
person  for  his  vote  ? — No. 

23.691.  Did  you  do  so  at  the  last  election  ? — ^No. 

23.692.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  know  Mr. 
Samuel  Clutterbuck  ? — Yes. 

23.693.  Did  you  canvass  him  ? — I  did. 

23.694.  Did  he  vote  for  the  Liberals  ?— I  believe 
he  did. 

23.695.  Did  you  give  him  anything? — No. 

23.696.  Or  promise  him  anything  ? — ^No.  He  said 
he  wanted  money ;  that  he  could  have  money  from 
the  other  side.  I  said  I  had  nothing  to  do  wiA 
money,  but  that  if  he  wanted  money  he  could  go  to 
the  committee-room. 

23.697.  Did  he  ask  you  for  money  ? — He  told  me 
he  could  have  money  on  the  other  side. 

23.698.  What  is  Samuel  Clutterbuck  ?— I  believe 
he  is  a  guard  on  the  Midland  Railway. 

23.699.  Do  you  know  Joseph  Howard  ? — ^I  know 
him  very  well. 

23.700.  Did  he  ask  you  for  anything  ?— No. 

23.701.  Do  you  know  William  Trueman? — I  do 
not  know  anything  about  him.  I  never  so  much  as 
asked  him  to  vote.  He  always  would  vote  as  a 
Liberal. 

23.702.  Long  ? — I  did  not  ask  him  ;  1  had  nothing 
to  do  with  him. 

23.703.  Henry  Chapman  ? — ^I  know  him  very  well. 

23.704.  Did  you  ask  him  ?— I  believe  I  did. 

23.705.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  money  ? 
— No ;  he  was  always  a  man  who  polled  without 
money. 

23.706.  Marigold  ?— I  do  not  know  him. 

23.707.  Murrell  ? — I  canvassed  him  ;  he  wanted 
money.  I  said  I  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
money,  neither  should  I  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

23.708.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  tell  any  of  these 
persons  where  they  might  go  and  get  money  if  they 
wanted  it  ? — No.  I  said  if  they  wanted  to  talk  abont 
money  they  must  go  to  the  committee  ;  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

23.709.  When  they  told  you  they  wanted  money 
yon  then  said  they  must  go  to  the  conunittee  ?— 
Yes. 

23.710.  You  never  paid  any  money  ? — No  ;  never 
a  halfpenny  in  my  life. 

23.711.  Did  you  advance  any  money  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  election  ? — ^Never  a  penny. 

23.712.  Did  you  mention  any  person's  name  to  the 
committee  ? — No. 

23.713.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Can  you  mention  the 
names  of  any  other  people  that  you  canvassed,  and 
who  asked  you  for  money  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can,  at  present. 

23.714.  You  refer  to  the  election  of  1859,  do  you 
not  ?— Yes. 
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Jaues  Bcoge  sworn  and  examined. 


J.  RuAge. 


28.715.  {Mr.  Vauffhan.)  Where  do  yon  live  ? — In 
Bull  Lane. 

23.716.  What  are  you  ?— I  keep  a  beerhouse  and 
eating-house. 

23.717.  Are  youafreeman  ? — ^No;  lam  a  house- 
holder. 

23.718.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
—Sir  Robert  Garden. 

23.719.  How  much  did  you  receive  ? — ^Nothing  at 
aU. 

23.720.  Did  you  receive  nothing  ? — ^No,  nothing 
at  all. 

23.721.  Are  yon  sure  of  that?— Yes,  I  will 
swear  it. 

23.722.  Did  you  receive  nothing  from  Mr. 
Whithorn  ? — No ;  not  at  the  last  election. 

23.723.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  last  election. 
Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  did  not  receive  7/. 
from  Mr.  Whithorn  ?— No. 

23.724.  Did  you  receive  no  money  at  all  in  respect 
of  refreshments  supplied  at  your  house  ? — No ;  not  at 
this  last  election. 

23.725.  You  deny  that  you  received  anything  from 
Mr.  Whithorn  ?— Yes. 

23.726.  What  did  you  receive  in  1857  ?— I  received 
7/. 

28.727.  Who  did  yon  vote  for  then?— For  Sir 
Bobert  Garden. 

23.728.  Who  did  you  receive  the  7/.  from  ?— 
Mr.  Whithorn. 

23.729.  For  your  vote  for  Sir  Bobert  Garden  ?— 
For  refreshments. 

23.730.  For  refreshments  and  your  vote  ? — I  do 


not  know  about  the  vote  :  I  had  7/.  ;  that  was  my    36  Oct.  I8S9. 

account  that  I  gave  to  Mr.  Whithorn,  and  that  iq  what      

he  paid  me. 

23.731.  Were  you  requested  by  Mr.  Whithorn  to 
supply  refreshments  and  beer  and  so  on  ? — He  told  me 
I  might  draw. 

23.732.  That  you  might  draw  beer  for  voters  ? — 
Yes,  for  voters  ;  I  suppose  so ;  he  did  not  say  any- 
thing to  me  about  voters. 

23.733.  He  said  that  you  might  draw  ?— Yes. 

23.734.  For  anybody  '—Anybody  I  thought  proper, 
I  suppose. 

23.735.  Would  you  have  voted  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden  if  you  had  not  received  that  order  from 
Mr.  Whithorn  in  1857  ? — I  received  nothing. 

28.736.  Would  you  have  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Gar- 
den if  you  had  not  received  that  order  from  Mr. 
Whithorn  ?— I  had  not  received  any  order ;  I  volun- 
teered it  this  time. 

23.737.  I  am  speaking  of  the  election  in  1857. 
If  you  had  not  received  the  order  from  Mr.  Whithorn 
to  draw  beer,  would  you  have  voted  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden  ? — ^No. 

23.738.  Are  you  quite  certain  you  received  nothing 
in  1859  ? — I  did  not ;  that  was  the  last  election. 

23.739.  You  are  quite  certain  of  it  ? — Yes. 

23.740.  Had  you  no  order  to  draw  beer  at  the  last 
election  ? — ^No,  I  had  no  order  at  all. 

23.741.  Did  you  expect  to  receive  anything  ? — ^No, 
nothing  at  all. 

23.742.  Do  you  feel  rather  aggrieved  at  not  having 
had  any  order  to  draw  ? — ^No.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
about  it. 


Amelia  Jetiies  sworn  and  examined. 


28.743.  {Mr.  Faughan.)  What  is  your  husband's 
name  ?-~Thomas  Jeynes. 

23.744.  He  voted  at  the  last  election,  did  he  not  ? 
—Yes. 

23.745.  Who  did  he  vote  for  ?— Mr.  Garden. 

23.746.  You  received  some  money  for  him,  did  yon 
not  ? — ^I  received  5/.  from  Mr.  John  Hanman. 

28.747.  For  his  vote  ?— Yes. 


23.748.  Did  he  vote  at  the  election  in  1857  ?— 
Yes. 

23.749.  Who  did  he  vot«  for  then  ?— Mr.  Garden. 

28.750.  What  did  he  receive  then  for  his  vote  ?— 
Nothing  at  all. 

23.751.  You  got  nothing  then  ? — No,  never  any- 
thing. 

23.752.  How  old  is  your  husband  ? — He  is  85,  and 
he  is  very  ill ;  he  is  not  able  to  come  and  give  evi- 
dence. 


A.  Jiynet. 


Sauitel  Lovegrote  sworn  and  examined. 


S.  iMtgnot. 


28,758.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  live  at  Churchdown, 
do  you  not  ? — ^I  do. 

23.754.  Are  you  a  timber  merchant  ? — I  am,  and 
farmer. 

23.755.  What  did  you  give  to  any  one  for  his 
vote  at  the  last  election  ? — Nothing. 

23.756.  Nothing  at  the  last  election? — No. 

23.757.  Did  you  offer  any  money  to  any  person  at 
the  last  election  ? — ^Not  any. 

23.758.  You  neither  gave  money  nor  offered  money  ? 
— ^No. 

23.759.  Did  you  in  the  election  of  1857  ?— I  came 
in  in  1857,  and  saw  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gardner  ;  he 
was  in  the  street,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  would  vote, 
and  he  said  no,  he  should  not  vote  at  all  unless  he  had 
something.  He  said  he  used  when  Robert  Hudson 
was  living  to  have  a  glass  full  of  sovereigns. 

23.760.  Did  he  say  whether  it  was  a  large  glass 
or  a  small  glass? — ^No,  he  did  not  say.  He  wanted  to 
know  where  the  head  man  was,  of  the  other  side. 
He  had  been  down  to  the  Blue  committee,  he  said,  and 
he  could  make  nothing  of  them  there.  He  wanted  to 
know  where  the  head  man  was  of  the  other  party. 
I  said,  "  You  go  and  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden,  and 
"  see  me  afterwards,  and  I  will  do  something  for 
"  you  ;"  and  he  went  and  voted,  and  came  to  me,  and 
I  gave  him  fifty  shillings. 

23.761.  You  were  not  the  head  man  of  the  other 
party,  were  you  ?— No  ;  but  that  was  what  he  told 


28.762.  When  you  found  he  was  looking  out  for 
the  head  man  of  the  other  party,  you  thought  you 
would  give  him  something,  and  secure  him  ? — I  gave 
him  fifty  shillings  ;  but  he  went  and  voted  first,  and 
came  to  me  at  "  The  Fleece." 

23.763.  You  made  it  safe  ? — I  got  his  vote  first. 
That  was  the  only  man  I  ever  bribed. 

23.764.  What  time  in  the  day  was  it  ? — I  would 
not  say  to  an  hour,  but  I  should  think  it  was  some- 
where about  two  o'clock  ;  I  would  not  be  certain  ;  I 
should  think  it  was  something  like  that. 

23.765.  From  one  to  two  o'clock  ? — ^I  should  think 
it  was  something  like  that. 

23.766.  Did  he  say  he  had  been  looking  out  to  see 
what  he  could  get  on  the  other  side  ? — He  was  re- 
pining that  he  could  not  get  money  so  easily  this 
time  as  he  had  before. 

23.767.  It  was  a  source  of  regret  to  him  ? — ^Yes, 
it  was. 

23.768.  Did  you  ever  give  any  money  before  ? — 
Kever.  I  think  he  chiefly  voted  the  other  way.  Once 
sr  twice  I  know  he  did. 

23.769.  But  you  understood  from  him  that  he  was 
on  the  look  out  for  money  on  the  Liberal  side  ? — He 
had  been  down  to  the  Blue  committee,  he  said,  and 
could  make  nothing  there,  and  he  wanted  to  know 
who  was  the  man  of  the  other  party  that  gave 
money,  and  I  said  I  did  not  knotr  anything  at  all 
about  it. 

23.770.  Did  he  not  know  that  you  were  one  of  the 
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Blue  party  ? — Yes,  but  he  met  me  in  the  street,  and 
this  was  the  conversation. 

23.771.  He  knew  you  were  one  of  the  Blue  party  ? 
—Yes. 

23.772.  Was  it  not  very  odd  that  he  should  come 
to  yon  to  know  where  he  could  get  money  from  on  the 
Liberal  side  ? — I  suppose  it  was  not  much  odds  to  him 
who  he  came  to  so  that  he  got  it. 

23.773.  But  was  it  not  odd  that  he  should  come  to 
you  to  know  where  he  could  get  money  on  the  Liberal 
side  ? — ^Those  were  the  words  he  told  me,  as  near  as 
I  can  speak  to  them. 

23.774.  Was  the  fifty  shillings  you  gave  to  him 
repaid  to  you  afterwards  ? — Never. 

23.775.  It  was  paid  out  of  your  own  pocket  ? — 
Yes. 

23.776.  You  never  sought  to  obtain  repa3rment  ? — 
No.  I  recollect  saying  to  my  brother,  last  summer, 
that  I  gave  Gardner  finy  shillings ;  but  he  put  it  o£^ 
and  said  that  was  nothing.  In  fact,  I  have  always 
voted  Conservative  all  my  life,  and  if  I  could  ever  see 


any  one  I  should  be  very  glad  to  take  him  up  to  poU 
him  at  any  time. 

23.777.  And  give  hnn  fifty  shillings  ?— No.  If  it 
was  any  money  out  of  my  pocket  I  should  not  mind 
a  pound  or  two  at  a  time  like  that. 

23.778.  For  the  good  of  the  cause  ? — For  the  good 
of  the  cause. 

23.779.  Mr.  Joseph  Lovegrove  is  your  brother,  ii 
he  not  ? — ^Yes. 

23.780.  Did  you  never  tell  him  till  last  summer  that 
you  had  paid  fifi^  shillings  to  Gardner  for  his  vote  in 
1837  ? — I  never  did. 

23.781.  It  was  a  contribution  in  fact  to  Su-  Robert 
It  was  to  get  this  man  to  vote  my  way  of 


Garden  ?■ 

thinking. 

23,782. 

—No. 

23,783 

23,784 


Did  you  ever  give  money  to  any  one  else  ? 


Never  ? — No. 

Was    this  entirely  an  impromptu  act  on 
your  part  ? — ^Yes. 

23,785.    It  was  quite  voluntary  ?  —  Yes  ;  quite 
voluntary. 


H.  Davis. 


Hannah  Datis  sworn  and  examined. 


23.786.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  the  wife  of 
William  Davis  ? — ^Yes,  I  am.  ' 

23.787.  Where  does  he  live  ? — ^In  Littleworth. 

23.788.  Do  you  remember  your  husband  being 
canvassed  by  Mr.  Buchanan  ? —  He  was  canvassed 
by  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk,  and  he  promised  his  vote 
to  them. 

23.789.  Do  you  remember  any  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  coming  to  your  house  afterwards  ? — A 
great  many  came,  both  of  the  Blue  and  the  Yellow 
party. 

23.790.  Did  Mr.  Buchanan  come  to  your  house  ? — 
Really  I  do  not  know  him. 

23.791.  An  old  gentleman  ? — There  were  a  great 
,many  gentleman  came,  but  I  do  not  know  their 

names. 

23.792.  What  is  your  husband  ?— We  keep  a  little 
shop. 

23.793.  A  greengrocer's  shop  ? — Yes.  My  hus- 
band has  not  been  able  to  do  a  day's  work  these  ten 
years. 

23.794.  You  keep  a  greengrocer's  shop  ? — ^Yes.    • 

23.795.  And  you  sell  firewood  ? — Yes,  we  do. 

23.796.  Do  you  remember  any  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  coming  to  your  shop,  and  offering  you 
money  if  your  husband  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden? — There  was  a  gentleman  came  at  nearly 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  he  asked  me  if  my 
husband  would  vote  for  their  party ;  and  I  said, 
«  What  party  ?"  And  he  said,  "  We  are  for  Garden*" 
I  said,  "  No,  sir,  he  will  not ;  he  will  not  vote  for  no 
one  except  it  is  Mr,  Price  and  Monk ;  he  has 
promised  them,  and  he  will  not  run  from  hb 
word." 

23.797.  Did  that  person  offer  you  any  money  ? — 
He  did  not  ofier  me  any  mcmey. 

23.798.  Did  any  person  who  came  on  the  other 
side  offer  any  money  ? — There  was  a  man,  I  believe, 
from  "The  King  William"  came  several  times.  I  said, 
"  It  is  no  use  for  vou  to  come  here,  for  my  husband 
has  promised  Price  and  Monk,  and  he  will  not 
vote  for  no  one  else,  and  it  is  no  use  to  come 
bothering  me." 

28.799.  Did  any  person  make  to  you  or  your  hus- 
band any  offer  of  money  ? — ^No  one,  except  it  was 
Mr.  Ayers  gave  me  five  sovereigns  ;  at  least  he  put 


it  on  the  table,  and  I  picked  it  up,  the  night  before 
the  election,  and  no  one  else. 

23.800.  Your  husband  received  5/.  ? — ^Not  my  bus* 
band  ;  I  did  ;  but  he  did  not  know  it  for  two  mcmths 
after.  The  effigies  was  burnt  of  them  people  who 
went  to  London,  and  then  I  told  him  of  it. 

23.801.  Ayers  pnt  5/.  on  the  table  without  saying 
what  it  was  for  ? — No,  he  did  not ;  he  went  into  our 
house  the  night  before  the  election  ;  I  was  waiting 
on  some  one  in  the  shop,  and  he  went  in  ;  and  when 
I  moved  my  things  off  the  table  to  clear  the  table  I 
picked  up  five  sovereigns. 

23.802.  You  were  very  much  astonished,  were  yon 
not  ? — I  was ;  I  tied  it  up  in  the  comer  of  mj 
handkerchief,  and  I  never  let  my  husband  know  it 
till  the  efllgies  were  burnt. 

23.803.  Did  you  keep  the  five  sovereigns  tied  up 
in  your  handkerchief  tJl  the  time  you  mention  ?— 

X  66a 

23.804.  Are  you  sure  that  no  person  on  the  part  of 
Sir  Robert  Garden  offered  you  any  money  for  yonr 
husband's  vote  ? — No. 

23.805.  Have  you  ever  said  since  the  election  that 
yonr  husband  was  offered  money,  or  that  you  were 
offered  money  ? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

23.806.  That  was  the  last  election  in  1859  ?— That 
was  the  last  election. 

23.807.  Did  your  husband  vote  in  1857  ?— Yes, 
he  did. 

23.808.  Who  did  he  vote  for  then  ?— He  voted  for 
Price  and  Berkeley. 

23.809.  Did  he  receive  an3rthing  then  ? — Nothing 
at  all ;  we  never  bad  anything  before. 

23.810.  In  1859  he  voted  for  Price  and  Monk  ?— 
Yes,  he  did. 

23.811.  Do  you  remember  any  gentleman  coming 
on  Sir  Robert  Garden's  side,  and  asking  you  about 
your  bundles  of  firewood  P-^Yes,  I  do. 

23.812.  What  did  he  say  about  yonr  firewood  ?— 
He  asked  me  if  we  had  any  firewood ;  and  I  said, 
yes,  we  had  some  ;  I  said,  "  Do  you  want  any, 
sir."  He  sud,  "  Gould  I  see  your  husband  7"  And  I 
said,  "  No,  you  cannot ;"  and  that  was  all  he  said. 
He  went  out,  and  said  he  would  send  his  servant. 

23.813.  Did  he  not  say  he  was  come  about  yonr 
husband's  vote  ? — ^No,  he  did  not. 


C.  Bgtu. 


Ghables  Bt£tt  sworn  and  examined. 


23.814.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
Portland  Street. 

23.815.  Are  you  a  freeman  or  a  householder  ? — I 
am  a  householder.  I  have  no  vote  for  a  member  of 
Parliament. 

23.816.  Then  you  did  not  vote  at  the  last  election  ? 
—No. 


23.817.  Had  you  a  vote  at  the  election  of  1857  ?— No. 

23.818.  {Mr.    Vaughan.)    Did  any  money  p«« 
through  your  hands  at  the  last  election  ? — ^No. 

23.819.  Did  you  not  give  money  to  any  person  ?— 
No. 

23.820.  Did  not  somebody  put  money  into  your 
hand  to  give  to  somebody  else  ? — ^No,  they  did  not. 
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:  83,821.  Did  any  body  do  so  in  the  election  of  1857  ? 
— Ho  ;  1  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  I  have  not  these 
twentj  years,  nearly  ;  I  have  notreceiTed  any  money, 
or  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 


28,82S.  Not  for  yourself  ?— Nor  for  any  one  ese.  C.  Bgttt. 

23,823.  Were  you  requested  by  any  one  to  take  

some  numey,  and  give  it  to  any  other  voter  ? — I  was  a60^|l85«. 
not. 


John  Davis  sworn  and  examined. 


J.  Davii. 


23,824.  (Mr  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— Ih 
Windmill  Terrace. 

23,^jl.  Where  did  you  live  at  the  last  election  ?— 
Qiieen  Street. 

23.826.  Were  you  a  householder  or  a  freeman  ?— 
A  housdiolder. 

23.827.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— ^Price  and  Monk. 

23.828.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
Nothing  at  all. 

•    23,829.  Did  you  receive  nothing  after  the  election  ? 
—No. 

23.830.  Were  you  employed  as  a  messenger  ? — ^No. 

23.831.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  election 
before  ? — ^For  Price  and  Berkeley. 

23.832.  Did  you  receive  anything  then  ? — ^No. 

23.833.  You  never  have  received  anything  ? — ^I 
never  have  received  anything. 

23.834.  Do  you  keep  a  beerhouse? — I  do. 

23.835.  Had  you  any  suppers  at  your  house  at  the 
last  election  ? — I  had. 

28.836.  Who  ordered  them? — ^Mr.  Moss  and  Mr. 


Bennett. 
23,837. 
23,838. 


Were  the  suppers  to  voters  ? — ^They  were. 

H<5w  many  suppers  had  you  there  ? — I  had 
one  supper. 

.  23,838.  Was  that  the  night  of  the  election,  or  the 
night  before  the  election  ? — ^It  was  the  night  previous 
to  the  nomination. 

23.840.  How  many  had  you  there  ? — There  were 
34  sat  down  to  supper. 

23.841.  Were  they  all  voters  ?— Well,  I  think 
principally  they  were  ;  they  were  all  a  lot  of  respect- 
able men ;  they  were  chiefly  men  employed  to  get  the 
votes  up,  I  think. 

23.842.  You  think  they  were  chiefly  canvassers  ?— 
Yes. 

23.843.  Did  you  supply  refreshments  at  any  other 
time  to  voters  ? — No. 

23.844.  That  was  all  you  had  to  do  with  it  ? — Yes. 
.  23,845.  Mr.  Moss  and  Mr.  Bennett  ordered  the 
supper? — ^Mr.  Moss  and  Mr.Beimett  ordered  it. 

23.846.  What  did  it  come  to  ?— £6  15«. 

23.847.  Have  you  been  paid  that? — No,  I  have 
not  been  paid  for  it. 

23.848.  Have  you  sent  in  the  account? — ^I  sent  in 
my  account  to  Mr.  Wilton.    He  promised  me  payment. 

23.849.  Mr.  John  Wilton?— Mr.  John  Wilton.  I 
should  like  to  get  paid. 

23.850.  Did  the  ordering  of  that  supper  influence 
your  vote  at  all  ? — ^Not  a  bit  of  it.  .  I  did  not  wish  to 
have  the  supper. 

23.851.  It  was  rather  pressed  upon  you? — They 
cwne  to  me,  and  said  they  should  like  to  give  me  a  bit 
of  a  turn.  My  wife  was  not  very  well,  and  I  said  I 
had  rather  not  have  any  supper  there.  They  said 
they  had  always  been  very  comfortable  at  my  house, 
and  they  should  like  to  have  a  bit  of  supper  there. 
I  said,  "  Very  well ;  I  will  get  it  for  you."    That  was 


at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  got  it  ready  for 
them  against  night,  six  o'clock.  They  said  it  was  a 
very  good  supper,  and  they  were  very  well  satisfied 
with  it,  but  I  should  have  been  much  better  satisfied 
if  I  had  got  my  money. 

23,862.  Had  you  promised  your  vote  for  Price  and 
Monk  before  that  ? — ^Yes. 

23,853.:  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  lose  money  by 
the  supper  ? — Yes.  Thirty-four  of  them  sal  down  to 
supper,  and  I  reckoned  it  at  four  shillings  apiece.  I 
was  up  stairs  attending  to  them,  and  helping  them;  and 
a  lot  came  into  the  house  afterwards  and  called  for  beer; 
and  we  had  cold  meat  in  the  cupboard,  and  they  called 
for  refreshments,  and  told  my  wife  it  was  all  right 
They  all  had  as  much  as  they  could  eat  and  drink  ; 
and  they  smoked  tobacco,  and  had  all  sorts  of  things. 
My  Mrife  thought  it  was  all  right,  and  never  told  me 
of  it  till  the  next  morning,  after  I  had  sent  in  my 
account.  If  I  was  to  have  the  worth  of  it  it  was  eight 
or  nine  pounds.  I  sent  in  my  bill  at  seven  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  I  was  told  to  send  it  in,  and  that  I 
should  be  paid  at  once,  and  I  expected  to  have  the 
money. 

23.854.  What  is  the  name  of  your  public  house  ? — 
"  The  Butchers'  Arms."  Four  shillings  each  was  what 
I  charged,  and  that  included  supper  and  beer,  and 
everything  they  had. 

23.855.  That  was  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes ;  in 
1859. 

23.856.  Was  there  any  entertainment  at  your  house 
in  1857  ? — No,  there  was  not. 

23.857.  I  suppose  you  considered  when  that  supper 
was  ordered  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  your  house  ? 
— ^I  did  not  think  so ;  I  would  rather  have  been 
without  it. 

23.858.  Why  did  you  not  say  then  that  yon  would 
rather  they  did  not  have  the  supper  at  your  house  ?-~ 
I  did,  but  they  very  much  pressed  me,  and  said  they 
should  like  to  have  a  sapper  at  my  house.  They  said 
they  always  were  very  comfortable  there,  and  wished  I 
would  get  a  bit  of  a  supper  for  them,  because  they  had 
a  few  Mends  going  to  meet  together,  and  they  ^ould 
much  ei\joy  it ;  and  then  I  said  I  would  get  it  for 
them. 

23.859.  It  was  in  fact  for  their  benefit,  then,  and 
not  for  yours  ? — ^It  was  not  for  my  benefit ;  it  was 
for  theirs. 

23,860:  {Mr.  Wtlford.)  Was  Mr.  Jordan  at  that 
sapper  ? — ^Na 

23.861.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  It  would  have  been  better 
if  you  had  refused  to  let  them  have  the  supper  ? — 
Yes ;  I  shall  for  the  future. 

23.862.  Who  was  the  chairman  of  that  supper  ?— 
Mr.  Jones's  articled  clerk. 

23.863.  What  is  his  name  ? — I  forget  his  name  ;  I 
should  know  it  if  I  was  to  hear  it. 

23.864.  Was  it  Richards  ?— Yes. 

23.865.  He  made  a  good  chairman,  did  he  not  ? — 
He  was  a  very  good  one. 


Jamks  Davis  Dee  sworn  and  examined. 


J.  D.  Dee. 


23.866.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  live  with  your  father, 
do  you  not  ? — ^Yes. 

23.867.  Where  is  that  ?— In  Parker's  Bow. 

23.868.  You  are  a  clerk  to  Mr.  Taynton  ?— Yes. 

23.869.  Do  you  remember  giving  your  father  8/.  at 
the  last  election  ? — No. 

23.870.  Did  you  give  yotir  father  anything  at  the 
last  election  ? — Nothing. 

23.871.  You  ware  employed,  were  you  not,  as  clerk 
in  the  committee  room  ? — ^Yes, 


23.872.  And  your  father  was  also  employed  there  ? 
—Yes. 

23.873.  What  was  he  employed  as  ?— Clerk. 

23.874.  Your  father  is    a    voter,   is    he  not  ? — 
Yes. 

23.875.  And  he  voted  for  Sir  Bobert  Garden  ?— I 
believe  so. 

28.876.  Do  you  know  that  your  father  did  receive 
8Z.  for  his  vote  ? — ^No. 
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23.877.  Do  you  know  that  he  received  any  thing  ? 
— I  know  he  was  paid  for  his  services  as  clerk. 

23.878.  Besides  that,  do  you  know  whether  he  re> 
ceived  anything  for  his  vote? — I  should  think  bedid  not. 

23.879.  Did  you  hear  your  father  say  that  be  bad 


received  anything  for  his  vote  ?— .No  ;  I  have  heard 
him  say  that  he  bad  not. 

23.880.  How  much  did  he  get  for  bis  services  as 
clerk  ? — I  do  not  know. 

23.881.  You  have  no  vote,  have  you  ?— No. 


J.  Domding. 


Jaues  Dowdino  sworn  and  examined. 


23.882.  {Mr,  Vaughan.)  Ton  keep  a  beerhouse,  do 
you  not,  in  Bell  Lane  ? — Yes. 

23.883.  What  is  the  name  of  it  ?— The  White 
Hart. 

23.884.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — ^Yes. 

23.885.  Who  did  you  vote  for  ?— Garden. 

23.886.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — The 
party  that  I  voted  for  did  not  offer  me  anything. 

23.887.  Did  the  other  party  offer  you  anything  ? — 
Yes ;  I  think  they  did.  Wilkes  and  Henley  called  on 
me;  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  sovereigns  they 
bad,  but  it  was  something  that  appeared  like 
sovereigns ;  if  it  was  not  sovereigus,  it  was  a  very 
good  imitation  of  it. 

23.888.  Did  they  offer  you  anything  ? — They  wanted 
to  know  if  they  could  do  anything  for  me  ;  I  did  not 
know  what  they  meant ;  I  could  not  make  them 
oot< 

23.889.  Did  you  make  them  out  afterwards  ? — They 
said  that  if  I  would  promise  to  v6te  for  the  Liberals 
they  would  fill  my .  house  on  the  next  Wednesday 
night.  I  believe  it  was  400  they  said  they  would 
bring. 

23.890.  Thoy  promised  to  fill  your  house  if  you 
would  vote  for  the  Liberals  ? — Yes. 

23.891.  And  they  said  they  would  bring  400  ?— I 
believe  they  did ;  they  said  they  would  fill  every 
room  in  my  house,  however.  I  believe  400  was  the 
number  they  said  they  would  bring  from  the  Liberal 
club. 

23.892.  Was  there  any  money  offered  ? — They  put 
down  on  my  table  a  lot  of  sovereigns,  and  told  me 
what  I  wanted  I  waj  to  take. 

23.893.  How  many  sovereigns  did  they  put  down  ? 
— I  did  not  count  them. 

23.894.  Were  they  so  many  that  you  could  not 
count  them  ? — No  ;  I  did  not  look  particularly  at 
them.  I  looked  at  the  men  more  than  I  did  at  the 
sovereigns,  for  I  thought  they  were  either  drunk  or 
foolish ;  or  rather  I  looked  at  Wilkes ;  the  other  I 
did  not  take  so  much  notice  of. 

23.895.  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how 
much  money  there  was  ? — No  ;  I  did  not  wish  to ;  it 
seemed  to  me  from  the  chink  or  rattle  in  their  hands 
that  it  was  sovereigns. 

23.896.  It  was  only  a  chink,  was  it  ? — ^A  noise  or 
rattle,  or  whatever  you  may  term  it. 

23.897.  The  chink  of  money  ? — ^Yes ;  or  something 
that  resembled  money. 

23.898.  Did  you  receive  a  sovereign  from  thorn  on 
that  occasion  ? — No.    I  did  not. 

23.899.  Did  you  not  receive  a  sovereign  for  a  bottle 
of  sherry  ? — No  ;  that  was  paid  in  my  bar. 

23.900.  Was  it  not  given  to  you  ? — No. 

23.901.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — Yes,  I  am  sure  of 
it ;  it  was  put  on  the  counter,  and  it  was  taken  from 
there  and  put  in  the  till  by  a  party  who  was  standing 
at  the  bar.    I  was  not  there  myself. 

23.902.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Wilkes  has  been 
examined  here  ? — I  know  it ;  I  saw  it  in  the  print. 

23.903.  Do  you  know  he  said  that  be  had  paid  you 
for  a  bottle  of  sherry  ? — If  I  bad  had  the  money  they 
should  have  bad  the  sherry  directly  ;  if  Wilkes  had 
given  me  the  money  he  would  have  had  the  sherry. 

23.904.  Do  you  swear  that  he  did  not  give  you  a 
sovereign  ?— I  do  ;  and  I  will  bring  here  the  party 
who  was  at  the  bar,  who  took  the  money  off  the 
counter.    Wilkes  and  Henley  were  in  the  bar. 

23.905.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  did  not 
take  the  sovereign  up  yourself  ? — I  do  swear  it,  and 
that  is  the  reasou  why  I  did  not  take  in  the  wine. 
Mrs,  Dowding  knew  it  was  there  ;  she  told  me  it 


was  paid  for.    I  looked  hard  at  her  when  the  wine 
was  taken  in,  and  when  she  said  "  It  is  paid  for." 

23.906.  You  were  astonished,  were  yon,  at  the 
bottle  of  sherry  coming  in  ? — I  was. 

23.907.  You  were  there  when  it  was  brought  in  ?— 
Yes. 

23.908.  And  you  were  astonished  when  it  wag 
brought  in  ? — I  was  ratbw  astonished ;  I  did  not 
know  that  it  was  paid  for. 

23.909.  Did  you  partake  of  the  bottle  of  sherry  ?— 
I  did. 

23.910.  And  of  the  supper  ?— Yes. 

23.911.  At  their  expense  ? — ^Yes,  out  of  the  sove- 
reign. 

23.912.  Have  you  any  bill  against  the  party  of  Sir 
Bobert  Garden  ? — ^Yes  ;  do  you  wuh  to  see  it  ? 

23.913.  What  is  the  amount  of  it  ?— That  is  the 
bUl  {handing  a  paper  to  the  Committioners). 

23.914.  Is  that  the  total  amount  that  the  party  'H 
indebted  to  you  for  the  entertainment  ? — Yes. 

23.915.  Have  you  received  any  other  mcmey  from 
them  ? — ^Not  at  all. 

23.916.  Has  this  bill  been  paid  to  you  ? — ^No ;  here 
is  the  order  I  received  (handing  another  paper  to  the 
Commissioners). 

23.917.  This  seems  to  be  an  order  from  Mr.  Whit- 
horn,  "  Monday,  25tb  April.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
"  have  dinner  to-day,  at  three  precisely  ;  we  shall 
"  be  six  or  eight  of  us."  Is  this  the  bill  for  that 
dinner  ? — ^Yes. 

23.918.  It  amounts,  I  see,  to  5/.  9«.  6d.? — Yes. 

23.919.  Was  any  money  at  all  received  by  you  fixmi 
the  party  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  previous  to,  during, 
or  since  the  election  ? — No,  not  a  farthing. 

23.920.  Before  that  order  was  sent  to  yon,  had  yon 
seeu  Mr.  Whithorn  ? — Yerf. 

23.921.  Had  Mr.  Whithorn  made  any  promise  to 
you  as  to  what  be  would  do  if  you  would  vote  for  Sir 
Robert  Garden  ? — ^No,  he  had  not.     ' 

23.922.  Was  your  son  employed  in  the  conunittee- 
room  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — Yes. 

23.923.  Was  he  a  clerk  there  ?— Yes.. 

23.924.  Do  you  know  what  he  received  ? — ^No,Ido 
not. 

23.925.  Were  you  told  that  your  son  should  be  em* 
pWed  as  clerk  ? — No  ;  my  son  was  told  by  one  party 
— I  believe  he  said  it  was  Mr.  Bryon,  but  I  am  not 
certain — that  he  could  get  him  put  on  as  a  clerk,  and 
get  him  a  permanent  situation  with  Mr.  Price  if  I 
would  vote  for  the  Liberals.  Somebody  said,  "  Why 
"  not  go  to  the  party  your  father  is  going  to  vote  for, 
"  and  vei7  likely  you  will  be  put  on  there ;"  and 
then  he  went  and  got  put  on. 

23.926.  Had  the  order  for  the  dinner  any  inflnenee 
upon  your  vote  ? — Not  at  all. 

23.927.  How  long  have  you  4aken  that  house  in 
Bell  Lane  which  you  occupy  ? — I  should  think  it 
was  five  years  last  August,  if  I  recollect  right,  four 
or  five  ;  I  cannot  say  exactly  which  it  was. 

23.928.  When  you  went  to  that  house  it  was  a  beer- 
house, was  it  not  ? — ^No.  Mr.  Carter,  the  solicitor, 
lived  there  before  me, 

23.929.  It  had  no  licence,  had  it  ? — No,  certunlj 
not. 

23.930.  You  obtained  a  licence  after  you  went 
there  ? — Yes. 

23.931.  How  soon  after  you  went  there  ? — ^Perhaps 
in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

23.932.  A  spirit  licence  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  about 
three  weeks  after,  I  should  judge. 

23.933.  Were  you  told  that  if  you  would  support 
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the  ConservatiTe  candidate  yon  should  obtain  a  epirit 
licence  ? — ^No,  I  wae  not. 

23.934.  That  spirit  licence  was  not  granted  to  or 
obtained  for  you  in  consideration  of  any  vote  you  had 
given  or  were  to  give  ? — Certainly  not. 

23.935.  Did  you  make  an  application  for  it  your- 
self ? — Yes  ;  at  least  I  engaged  a  par^  of  the  name 
of  Cother  to  apply  for  it.  He  put  the  notices  up,  and 
so  on,  and  went  down  before  the  magistrates  to  swear 
they  were  there  on  the  proper  days,  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

23.936.  Is  Cother  a  solicitor  ? — No,  he  has  been  a 
solicitor's  clerk. 

23.937.  Are  you  sure  there  was  no  agreement  at 
all  made  by  you  with  any  person  with  regard  to 
obtaining  that  spirit  licence,  that  you  should  have  a 
spirit  licence  if  you  would  vote  for  the  Conservative 
candidates  ? — ^Not  a  word  of  that  kind  was  said  by 
either  party. 

23.938.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Have  you  always  voted 
for  the  Conservative  party?-  No,  I  believe  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  Mr.  Hope  and  Admiral  Berkeley  were 
candidates,  Mr.  Robert  Wilton,  a  customer  of  mine, 
and  a  very  gentlemanly  neighbour,  asked  me  to  oblige 
him  with  my  vote  for  Admiral  Berkeley.  I  lived 
nearly  next  door,  or  within  30  or  40  yards,  and  I 
told  him  I  did  not  mind,  and  so  that  one  time  I  voted 
for  Admiral  Berkeley. 

23.939.  Was  that  in  1857  ?— No  ;  I  voted  for  Sir 
Bobert  Carden  in  1857. 

23.940.  What  election  before  that  was  it  ? — I  do 
not  know  ;  -it  was  when  they  were  single  handed,  I 
remember ;  when  there  were  two  I  voted  for  each  of 
those  two. 

23.941.  Did  you  offer  any  money  to  any  person  to 
vote  at  the  last  election  ? — No,  I  never  interfere  with 
any  other  person's  business  ;  if  I  had  twenty  men  to 
work  for  me  I  should  not  put  myself  under  an  obli- 
gation by  asking  any  one  to  vote  for  any  candidate. 

23.942.  Did  you  offer  any  money  to  any  person  in 
the  election  of  1857  ? — ^No,  I  never  offered  a  farthing 
in  my  life  ;  and  I  never  was  offered  it  till  this  time. 

23.943.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  the  sovereign  that 
Mr.  Wilkes  put  upon  the  counter  go  into  the  till  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  so. 

23.944.  Did  yon  give  him  the  change  ? — No,  but  I 
left  them  in  the  room,  and  they  pasuod  by  the  bar  ; 
they  bad  had  their  supper  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and 
they  were  coming  again  on  the  next  Wednesday. 

23.945.  Did  they  say  that  ?— Yes  ;  and  the  next 
Wednesday  they  were  going  to  fill  my  house,  but  they 
did  not  come. 

23.946.  {Mr,  Vaughan.)  There  is  some  money  still 


due,  then,  from  you  to  them  ?— I  do  not  know  mnch 
about  that ;  there  is  the  two  suppers,  there  is  not 
much  change. 

23.947.  Whatever  change  there  was  you  did  not 
give  it  to  them  ? — They  passed  by  the  bar  and  went 
out,  and  did  not  ask  for  it ;  I  did  not  run  after  them, 
and  I  did  not  send  my  servant  after  them  with  the 
change ;  I  bad  something  else  to  do ;  it  was  all  to 
remain  till  the  next  Wednesday,  when  they  were 
going  to  fill  my  house,  but  they  never  came. 

23.948.  And  they  have  never  had  their  change  ?— 
No. 

23.949.  They  did  not  ask  you  for  anything  ? — No  ; 
it  was  all  to  remain  tiU  the  next  Wednesday. 

23.950.  How  much  change  do  you  consider  yon  owe 
them  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know. 

23.951.  How  much  money  would  you  have  given 
them  if  they  had  asked  for  their  change  ? — I  diould 
have  referred  them  to  the  bar.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  charging  suppers ;  I  leave  that  to  Mrs.  Dowding; 
I  do  not  at  all  interfere  with  it.  Even  when  the 
dinner  party  ^as  there  I  was  in  the  room  ;  I  did  not 
know  but  what  the  dinner  would  be  paid  for  there 
and  then. 

23.952.  There  were  a  couple  of  suppers  and  a 
bottle  of  sherry,  what  should  you  charge  for  that  ? 
— What  should  you  think  ?  It  was  electioneering 
time  ;  besides  I  had  a  lot  of  respectable  people  on  the 
Saturday  night  in  my  house,  and  I  did  not  want 
people  after  me,  oflfering  nie  bribes;  people  would  say, 
"  What,  are  you  so  badly  off  as  that  ?  There  is  Wilkes 
"  and  Henley  in  your  house;  have  you  begun  to  open 
"  a  bribery  shop  ?  "  or  something  of  that  sort. 

23.953.  What  would  be  your  charge  for  a  bottle  of 
sherry  and  two  suppers  ? — Well,  I  cannot  say.  Five 
shillings  would  have  been  the  cost  of  the  bottle  of 
sherry  ;  I  believe  there  was  some  ale  had  as  well. 
It  is  a  sort  of  thing  that  I  do  not  understand  ;  I  leave 
it  to  my  mistress.  If  a  person  comes  and  orders  a 
supper,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  we  let  them  have  it, 
and  my  mistress  charges  them  for  it. 

23.954.  Surely  you  would  know  what  you  would 
charge  in  your  own  house  for  suppers  such  as  they 
had  ? — No  ;  I  should  put  it  down,  perhaps,  at  eighteen 
pence  each. 

23.955.  That  would  be  about  8».  ? — ^Yes,  about  8*. 

23.956.  Then  you  have  got  12*.  belonging  to  them? 
— No,  not  if  there  was  much  ale  bad  ;  there  was  a 
pint  or  two. 

23.957.  With  the  exception  of  the  ale  it  would 
cost  about  8».  ? — ^Yes. 

23.958.  Perhaps  Mr.  Wilkes  will  ask  you  for  12». 
after  this  ? — ^Yes,  perhaps  he  may. 


96  Gel.  1859. 


Edwabd  East  sworn  and  examined. 


23.959.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — In 
Northgate  Street. 

23.960.  What  are  you  ? — A  grocer. 

23.961.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election? 
— ^Price  and  Monk. 

23.962.  At  the  election  of  1857,  for  whom  did  you 
vote  ? — Carden  and  Price. 

23.963.  What  money  passed  through  your  hands 
at  the  last  election  ? — None  whatever. 

23.964.  Did  you  not  receive  any  money  from  any 
one  ;  I  do  not  mean  for  your  vote,  but  did  you  receive 
any  money  from  any  one  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

23.965.  Did  you  receive  any  money  at  the  election 


of  1857  ? — I  had  nothing  to  do  with  either  election, 
any  more  than  recording  my  vote. 

23,966.  Did  you  not  receive  any  money  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  other  persons  ? — None  what- 


ever. 


23.967.  Were  you  inetrumental  in  procuring  the 
votes  of  any  of  the  electors  for  Price  and  Monk,  at  the 
last  election  ? — No,  not  at  either  election. 

23.968.  Are  you  enabled  to  afford  any  information 
with  regard  to  either  of  the  elections  ? — I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  either  election  more  than  recording  my  vote. 

23.969.  {Mr.  Wel/ord.)  Did  you  canvass  for  any- 
body ? — ^No,  I  did  not. 


E.Eatt 


CnABLES  BvKTT  Called  and  further  examined. 


23.970.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  receive  20/.  for 
Samuel  Roberts  ? — ^When. 

23.971.  At  the  last  election  ? — I  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  elections  for  these  20  years  nearly. 

23.972.  You  know  nothing  about  receiving  20/.  ?-No. 

23.973.  For  any  person  of  the  name  of  Roberts  ?-No. 

23.974.  You  did  not  offer  Roberts  any  money  ? — 
I  did  not. 


23.975.  Do  you  know  Roberts  ?— Yes. 

23.976.  Are  you  sure  you  did  not  offer  him  any 
money  ? — I  am  certain  I  have  not  offered  him  any 
money  for  these  last  twenty  years  for  elections,  or 
anything  else. 

23.977.  Did  Roberts  say  anything  to  you  about 
money  ? — He  did  not, 

3X3 
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James  Westbttbt  sworn  and  examined. 


23.978.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  keep  an  eating  hotise 
in  Westgate  Street,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

23.979.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Sir  Robert  Garden. 

23.980.  Did  you  get  anything  for  yonr  vote  upon 
that  occasion  ? — No. 

23.981.  Was  any  inducement  held  out  to  yon  to 
vote  ? — No. 

23.982.  Were  you  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  large 
sum  of  money  if  you  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? 
— Well,  there  was  some  expected,  but  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  electioneering  ;  I  never  spoke  to 
Mr.  Garden  in  my  life,  nor  him  to  me. 

23.983.  You  have  got  some  hope,  have  you  not,  of 
getting  a  large  sum  of  money  ? — ^Well,  I  had  at  one 
time. 

23.984.  Were  you  offered  any  money  on  the  Liberal 
side  in  1859? — I  never  was;  I  never  had  an  offer  in 
my  life. 

23.985.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— Sir  Robert 
Garden. 

23.986.  What  did  you  receive  then  ? — Nothing 
ataU. 

23.987.  Nothing  ?— Nothing. 

23.988.  Were  you  not  paid  an  outstanding  claim  ? 
— ^Yes^  there  was  one. 

23.989.  What  was  the  amount  of  it  ?—£9  19*.,  I 
think  it  was. 

23.990.  Yon  received  9/.  19«.  at  the  election  in 
1857,  did  you  not  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

23.991.  When  did  you  receive  it  ? — I  never  re- 
ceived it  at  all. 

23.992.  Have  you  never  received  any  portion  of  it? 
— I  never  received  a  farthing  of  it. 

23.993.  Was  there  any  claim  that  you  Jiad  upon 
the  Conservative  party  in  respect  of  the  election  of 
1 852  or  1853  ?— No.  My  wife  received  8/.  about  five 
months  after  the  election;  that  came  unexpected,  but 
I 'never  was  promised  anything.  I  cannot  say  to  a 
month  when  it  was  that  it  came. 

23.994.  How  was  it  that  it  came  unexpectedly  ? — 
Because  I  talked  abont  the  money  lying  by. 

23.995.  What  money  ? — This  amount  of  money  I 
speak  of. 

23.996.  The  9/.  19».  ?— Yes. 

23.997.  When  was  that  debt  of  9/.  19*.  contracted  ? 
—In  1847. 

23.998.  Was  that  at  Mr.  Hope's  election  ?— Yes. 

23.999.  And  by  Mr.  Hope's  friends,  was  it?— Yes. 


24.000.  When  you  were  canvassed  for  jaat  vote  in 
1857,  did  you  not  say  that  there  was  a  sum  of  9/.  19r. 
that  had  been  outstanding  and  due  to  you  ever  since 
1847  ? — 1  was  never  canvassed  at  all,  I  never  met 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  or  spoke  to  them  concerning  it;  ' 
my  wife  was  at  home,  I  was  out ;  I  was  in  ill-healtL 

24.001.  Was  your  wife  canvassed? — I  believe  the 
party  called  there. 

24.002.  Did  your  wife  say  there  was  9/.  19«.  due  to 
yon  ? — I  cannot  say ;  I  never  heard  of  it. 

24.003.  What  did  your  wife  tell  you  ?— She  did 
not  say  anything  to  me  about  9/.  19«. 

24.004.  Did  she  not  tell  yon  tliat  she  had  toU  the 
gentlemen  so  ? — No. 

24.005.  How  did  you  think  they  came  to  know 
anything  about  it  ? — They  all  knew  about  it ;  all  the 
party  did. 

24.006.  How  did  they  come  to  know  it  ? — Because 
some  of  the  party  came  and  had  the  victuals  and 
drink; 

24.007.  In  1847  ?— Yes. 

24.008.  How  did  the  party  who  came  to  your  house 
in  1857  know  that  some  of  the  party  in  1847  had 
had  victuals  and  drink  in  yonr  house  ? — Some  of  the 
party  had  helped  to  eat  the  victuals  and  drink. 

2-^009.  Did  you  think  Sir  Robert  Garden  and  his 
fiienjls  knew  anything  about  that  in  1857  ? — That  I 
cannot  say  anything  about.     > 

24.010.  Who  paid  you  the  8/.  which  came  to  you 
unexpectedly  after  the  election  ?  —  Mr.  Whithorn 
paid  my  wife. 

24.011.  Do  you  not  know  that  that  8/.  was  paid 
to  you  in  consideration  of  your  voting  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden  in  1857  ? — No  ;  I  never  promised  any  one  s 
vote  in  my  life.  I  always  went  my  own  way.  I  never 
polled  any  other  way  else  but  that  way.  If  a  person 
asked  me,  I  never  promised  him  till  the  time  came. 
I  was  never  promised  any  money,  nor  never  received 
anything. 

24.012.  Does  your  wife  arrange  those  matters  for 
you  ? — She  did  then,  for  I  had  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  it. 

24.013.  Would  you  have  voted  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden  if  you  had  known  that  no  portion  of  the 
9/.  19«.  would  be  paid  to  you  ? — ^I  should  have  been 
sure  to  have  done  so,  because  I  never  intended  to  go 
any  other  way  ;  I  never  did  and  never  shall. 

24.014.  You  are  fixed  well  in  your  convictions  ? — 
I  am. 


G.  Wiiffidd. 


Geobgk  Winfield  sworn  and  examined. 


Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — ^In 

-A  gardener. 

1859  ?- 

-For 


24.015.  {Mr. 
Water  Street. 

24.016.  What  are  you  ?- 

24.017.  For  whom  did  you  vote  in  1859  ? — ^For 
Price  and  Monk. 

24.018.  And  who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?- 
Garden  and  Price. 

24.019.  You  received  some  money,  did  you  not,  at 
the  last  election  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  other 
persons  ? — Yes. 

24.020.  How  much  did  you  receive  ? — £10. 

24.021.  From  whom  did  you  receive  it  ? — From 
Mr.  Robinson,  the  com  dealer. 

24.022.  And  to  whom  did  you  give  it  ? — ^I  paid  a 
bill  to  the  amount  of  8/.  2«.  6d.,  a  doctor's  bill,  for 
Mr.  Richard  Newth,  who  is  ,dead. 

24.023.  You  paid  that  for  his  vote,  did  you  ? — I 
paid  that  for  his  vote. 

24.024.  What  did  you  do  with  the  remainder  ?-r-I 


spent 
that. 


it  in   treating,  and  a  good   deal '  more  than 


24.025.  You  spent  the  balance  and  more  out  of 
your  own  pocket  in  treating  ? — Yes. 

24.026.  At  different  pubUc-honses  ?^— Yes. 


24.027.  Did  you,  generally  speaking,  treat  those 
persons  that  were  voters  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

24.028.  Did  you  go  to  the  houses  of  those  persons 
that  were  Liberal  voters  ? — Yes. 

24.029.  To  the  public-houses  I  mean  ? — Yes,  to  the 
public-houses. 

24.030.  How  much  did  you  spend  out  of  your  own 
pocket,  do  you  think  ? — A  good  deal  more  than  that ; 
I  could  not  say.  I  was  knocking  about  for  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  before  the  election  at  nights  at 
different  public  houses. 

24.031.  £10  out  of  your  own  pocket  perhaps  ?— 
No. 

24,031a.  £5  ?— No.  * 

24.032.  Would  you  like  to  fix  any  sum  that  you 
did  spend  out  of  your  own  pocket  ? — I  dare  say  I  was 
a  sovereign  out  of  pocket  at  least,  besides  my  time. 
I  do  not  reckon  anything  for  that. 

24.033.  That  was  at  the  election  in  1859  ?— Yes. 

24.034.  What  did  you  do  in  that  way  at  the  election 
in  1857  ?— Nothing  at  all. 

24.035.  Neither  treating  nor  bribing  ? — ^No  ;  notiiing 
at  all. 
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WiLUAM  Sta; FOBD  Bwom  uid  examined. 


24.036.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  reside  ? — 
At  Hillfield  Parade. 

24.037.  Yott  are  a  supporter  of  Sir  Bobert  Cfurden, 
are  yon  not  ? — Yes. 

24.038.  And  I  believe  the  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
servative Association  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

24.039.  What  post  do  jou  hold  ? — ^I  am  only  an 
honorary  member. 

24.040.  We  have  been  informed  that  you  are 
chairman  of  it  ? — ^It  is  quite  a  mistake. 

24.041.  {Mr,  Fitzgerald.)  Are  you  a  trustee  ? — 
No. 

24.042.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  is  the  chairman  of 
that  club  ? — A  party  of  the  same  name,  I  believe. 

24,048.  A  different  Christian  name  ? — ^No  ;  the 
same  Christian  name. 

24.044.  And  where  does  the  chairman  live  ?•'— I  do 
not  know.     I  never  attend  the  meetings. 

24.045.  Do  you  not  know  where  Mr.  Stafford,  your 
namesake,  lives  ? — ^No  ;  he  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  me. 
I  have  never  seen  him  but  once  in  my  life. 

24.046.  Yon  are  only  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Club  ?— No. 

24.047.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  bribery 
at  the  last  election  ? — ^No  ;  I  never  brfbed  a  man  in 
my  life,  and  I  hope  I  never  shall. 

24.048.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  constitutes  an  hono- 
rary member ;  is  it  the  payment  of  a  subscription  ? — * 
Yes. 

24.049.  And  is  the  purpose  of  the  club  to  keep 
together  the  Conservative  interest  ? — Yes. 

24.050.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  a  member  of  the 
Town  Council,  are  you  not  ? — ^Yes. 

24.051.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  ? — Five 


years. 
24,052, 

Yes. 
24,053, 
24,054 
24,055, 


Were  you  elected  after  a  strong  contest  ? — 


Was  that  at  your  first  election  ? — Yes. 
Who  was  your  opponent  ? — ^Mr.  Eassie. 
What  did  your  election  cost  yotf  ? — Upon 
my  word  I  cannot  tell  you. 

24.056.  What  did  you  pay  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  to  a 
few  pounds  ;  perhaps  forty  pounds. 

24.057.  Out  of  your  own  pocket  ? — Yes ;  it  may 
have  been  a  pound  or  two  more  or  a  pound  or  two 
less  ;  it  was  within  a  few  pounds  of  that. 

24;058.  I  suppose  you  know  that  that  was  by  no 
means  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  your  election? — ^I 
believe  not.     I  know  it  was  not. 

24.059.  Was  there  a  subscription  entered  into  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  your  elec- 
tion ? — Yes. 

24.060.  What  year  was  that  in  ? — ^It  is  five  years 
ago,  about  this  time  ;  within  a  week  of  this  time. 

24.061.  Do  you  know  that  with  the  money  paid  out 
of  your  own  pocket  and  the  money  subscribed  the 
cost  altogether  was  as  much  as  300/.  ? — Rather  less 
than  more. 

24.062.  But  it  was  about  300/.  ?— Yes ;  not  quite 
300/.  I  should  think. 

24.063.  Was  there  a  considerable  amount  of  bribery 
practised  at  that  election  ? — ^That  I  do  not  know.  I 
saw  none. 

24.064.  What  is  your  belief  upon  the  subject  ? — ^It 
is  possible  there  might  have  been,  but  I  never  saw  any 
bribery  ;  I  never  saw  any  mpney  pass. 

24.065.  How  do  you  think  300/.  could  have  been 
expended  at  the  election  ? — ^I  can  pretty  well  judge, 
but  I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  knowledge. 

24.066.  How  do  you  think  it  was  spent  ? — ^There 
were  a  great  many  expenses  no  doubt ;  there  was 
treating. 

24.067.  And  bribery  ? — There  was,  I  dare  say,  but 
I  never  saw  any ;  I  cannot  speak  of  it  of  my  own 
knowledge.  I  do  not  say  there  was  bribery,  for  I  do 
not  know  any  case  of  bribery  of  my  own  knowledge. 

24.068.  There  was  a  considecable  quantity  of  treat- 
ing, was  there  Bot  ? — ^Yes,  there  was. 


24.069.  And  yon  would  not  be  very  far  wrong  I 
suppose  if  you  were  to  say  there  was  bribery  ^so  ? — 
There  might  be,  very  likely. 

24.070.  Have  your  subsequent  elections  coat  you 
anything  like  the  sum  that  yoor  first  election  cost  ? — 
No. 

24.071.  Have  they  cost  you  money? — A  small 
sum. 

24.072.  Has  every  subsequent  election  been  con- 
tested ? — ^Yes.  ' 

24.073.  Do  you  consider  that  treating  has  "been 
carried  on  at  every  subsequent  election  ? — ^No  ;  I  do 
not  recollect  any  treating  at  the  last  election. 

24.074.  But  except  at  the  last  election  ? — ^No ;  I 
do  not  recollect  any  treating  going  on  after  the  first 
election ;  there .  might  have  been,  but  1  never  saw 
anything  of  it. 

24.075.  What  is  the  amount  you  have  paid  at  your 
subsequent  election  ? — £S. 

24.076.  Not  more  ? — Not  out  of  my  own  pocket. 
24,077..  Has  any  money  been  paid  out  of  the  fund  ? 

— There  might  have  been  ;  I  do  not  know  what. 

24.078.  Do  you  know  how  much  money  is  sub- 
scribed annually  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expense  of  municipal  elections  ?— No. 

24.079.  Have  you  never  heard  ? — No. 

24.080.  Neither  on  the  one  side  nor  on  the  other  ? 
— No  ;  -no  certain  sum. 

24.081.  Have  you  ever  heard  about  how  much  has 
been  subscribed  ? — No ;  I  have  not. 

24.082.  But  you  know  I  suppose  that  a  sum  is 
subscribed  every  year  ? — Yes. 

24.083.  For  defraying  the  expenses  ? — ^Yes  ;  there 
are  some  few  subscriptions. 

24.084.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald'.)  Who  has  the  control  of 
that  fund  ? — There  is  generally  a  treasurer  elected  at 
the  time  of  the  subscription. 

24.085.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  have  been  the  trea- 
surers ? — ^I  think  Mr.  Butt  has  been  the  treasurer  on 
one  occasion. 

24.086.  Mr.  Michael  Butt  ?  —Yes  ;  Mr.  Michael 
Butt. 

24.087.  Was  he  the  treasurer  when  you  were  first 
elected  ? — No ;  I  think  it  was  the  last  time,  but  I  am 
not  certain. 

24.088.  What  other  persons  can  you  mention  as 
having'  been  treasurers  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any.  I 
think  I  am  mistaken  in  saying  Mr.  Butt  was  treasurer 
when  I  was  a  candidate  for  re-election.  It  was  at  a 
subsequent  time. 

24.089.  Did  you  ever  subscribe  yourself  any  onnual 
sum  ? — ^Yes. 

24.090.  How  much  have  you  subscribed  ? — £5. 

24.091.  Do  you  subscribe  51.  every  year  ? — No, 
not  every  year.  I  have  given  51.  on  more  occasions 
than  one,  I  think. 

24.092.  Before  and  since  you  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Town  Council  ? — Since  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Town  Council. 

24.093.  You  have  subscribed  51.  on  more  than  one 
occasion  ? — ^Yes. 

24.094.  And  your  opponent's  election,  I  suppose, 
was  an  expensive  one  ? — ^A  very  expensive  one ;  at 
least,  double  as  much  as  mine. 

24.095.  We  have  heard  it  stated  that  his  election 
cost  about  500/. ;  we  have  not  had  Mr.  Eassie  here. 
You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  actual  expense, 
I  suppose? — No,  I  do  not. 

24,0950.  You  only  go  from  rumour  ? — ^Yes. 

24.096.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Do  you  not  consider  that 
this  corrupt  expenditure  at  municipal  elections  is 
very  apt  to  lead  to  corrupt  expenditure  at  Parliamen- 
tary elections  ? — It  is  very  possible,  but  still  we  know 
those  things  yrere  going  on  bef<n%  the  Municipal 
Beform  Bill  passed.  Many  of  the  elections  cost  more 
money  then  than  they  do  now.  . 

24.097.  Although  yon  express  great  disapproba 
tion  of  bribery,  yon  countenance  it  so  far  as  to  beootne 
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(T.  Stafford,  a  party  to  it  in  mnnicipal  elections  ? — ^I  never  bribed 
anybody  in  my  life,  and  I  never  saw  any  bribe  given 
in  my  life. 

24,098.  But  you  contributed  a  large  sum  of  money 
towwds  expenses,  part  of  which  consisted  of  bribery? 
— They  might  consist  of  bribery. 

24;0O9.  Not  doing  it  yourself  you  think  is  quite 


sufficient  ?— No ;  I  never  saw  any  bribery  at  all, 
either  in  my  own  or  any  other  election.  I  never  saw 
any  money  pass.  I  guessed  that  there  might  be 
bribery  going  on,  but  1  never  saw  any. 

24,100.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  not  unwilling 
that  other  persons  should  do  that  which  you  will  not 
do  yourself? — ^I  leave  that  entirely  to  them. 


W.  Wittiamt. 


William  Williams  sworn  and  examined. 


24.101.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  Frog  Mill  a  small 
public-house  ? — Yes,  a  small  public-house. 

24.102.  Is  it  called  "  Frog  Mill "?— Yes. 

24.103.  You  keep  it  ?— I  keep  it. 

24.104.  How  far  is  that  from  Gloucester  ? — About 
17  miles. 

24.105.  Seventeen  miles  from  this  place  ? — From 
this  place. 

24.106.  Do  you  remember  the  time  wheii  the  last 
election  was  going  on  in  this  city  ? — Yes. 

24.107.  Had  you  any  people  brought  to  your  house? 
— There  were  some  people  brought. 

24.108.  Who  were  they  ? — I  do  not  know. 

24.109.  How  many  were  brought  ? — Four  the  last 
tinjie  ;  four,  I  think,  or  five  of  them  ;  I  forget  how 
many  exactly. 

24.110.  Who  brought  them  ? — I  do  not  know. 

24.111.  How  many  came  with  them  ? — They  were 
brought  in  some  sort  of  conveyance,  but  I  forget  what. 
I  am  very  seldom  nt  home  myself.  I  am  a  foreman. 
I  am  very  seldom  ever  at  home. 

24.112.  There  were  four  brought  in  a  conveyance 
by  some  one  ? — Yes. 

24.113.  Who  was  it  who  brought  them  ? — I  think 
it  was  a  fly  ;  so  I  was  told. 

24.114.  But  who  brought  them  ? — I  do  not  know. 

24.115.  They  were  brought  in  a  fly  from  Glouces- 
ter ? — ^Yes. 

24.116.  How  long  did  they  stop  at  your  house  ? — 
I  should  think  they  were  there  about  a  fortnight. 

24.117.  This  was  at  the  time  of  the  election,  was 
it  ? — ^Yes ;  it  was  about  the  time  of  the  election  I 
know. 

24.118.  Was  it  in  the  month  of  April  ? — Upon  my 
word  I  am  seldom  at  home. 

24.119.  Was  it  in  the  month  of  April  ? — I  do  not 
know.  I  have  been  foreman  with  a  gentleman  in  our 
neighbourhood  these  27  years,  and  my  mistress  keeps 
the  house  ;  I  am  never  at  home  except  in  the 
evening. 

24.120.  But  if  people  stop  in  your  house  a  fort- 
night you  must  know  something  about  them  ?  Did 
you  understand  they  were  voters  ? — I  understood  they 
were  men  of  that  sort. 

24.121.  Did  you  understand  they  were  electors  ? — 
I  did  understand  they  were  something  of  that  sort, 
but  I  did  not  know  what. 

2^,122.  You  understood  they  were  something  in 
the  shape  of  electors  for  Gloucester  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

24. 1 23.  Did  you  understand  what  they  were  brought 
to  your  house  for  ? — ^I  did  not. 

24.124.  You  do  not  know  at  all  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

24.125.  Who  paid  you  for  their  entertainment,  for 
their  board  and  lodging  ? — I  was  paid,  but  I  was  not 
at  home  when  they  went  away. 


24.126.  Did  you  receive  any  money  ? — ^No,  I  did 
not,  but  my  mistress  did.  I  asked  if  she  was  paid, 
and  she  said  she  was. 

24.127.  Before  they  went  away  ? — When  they 
went  away. 

24.128.  How  much  was  she  paid  ? — I  do  not  know; 
I  asked  if  she  was  paid,  and  she  said  she  was. 

24.129.  How  much  was  she  paid  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

24.130.  Do  you  know  who  paid  her  ? — No ;  it  was 
paid ;  I  asked  her  if  it  was  paid. 

24.131.  You  have  told  us  that  several  times?— 
She  told  me  she  was  paid,  and  I  did  not  care  who  it 
was  paid  by. 

24.132.  Did  you  ask  her  how  much  she  was  paid? 
—No,  I  did  not. 

23.133.  Did  you  send  in  any  bill  at  all  to  any  one  ? 
— ^No  doubt  but  what  she  made  out  a  bill. 

24.134.  Did  you  send  any  bill  to  Gloucester  ? — She 
•  said  she  was  paid. 

24.135.  Do  you  know  whether  any  bill  was  sent  to 
Gloucester  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  know. 

24.136.  Were  people  brought  to  your  house  on 
more  occasions  than  one  from  Gloucester  ? — There 
were  some  there  twice,  I  think. 

24.137.  When  was  the  other  time? — ^That  was 
before ;  there  were  two  people  there  before. 

24.138.  How  long  was  that  before  the  four  people 
were  there  ? — That  was  before  the  election,  I  think. 

,     24,139.   The  two  people  were   there   before  the 
election  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  did  not  know  their  business  at  all. 

24.140.  Who  brought  the  two  people  there  ? — ^I  do 
not  know  ;  they  were  strangers. 

24.141.  Did  they  come  from  Gloucester? — ^The 
carriage  that  brought  them  I  believe  came  from 
Gloucester. 

24.142.  Do  you  know  who  brought  them  ? — ^I  do 
not. 

24.143.  How  long  did  they  stop;  the  two  people  ? 
— They  stopped  a  very  short  time  ;  them  two. 

24.144.  Not' so  long  as  a  fortnight  ? — ^No. 

24.145.  A  few  days  ?— -A  few  days. 

24.146.  Did  you  understand  whether  they  were 
voters  ? — Not  exactly. 

24.147.  You  did  not  understand  that  ? — ^I  did  noi 

24.148.  What  did  you  understand  ? — I  did  not 
understand  the  business  at  all. 

24.149.  Were  you  paid  ?— Yes ;  wc  were  paid 
when  they  went  away. 

24.150.  Before  they  went  away  ? — Yes. 

24.151.  Did  you  receive  the  money  ? — I  did  not 
receive  the  money  ;  my  wife  did.  I  asked  her  if  she 
was  paid,  and  she  said  she  was. 

24.152.  You  have  not  got  your  wife  with  you  to- 
day, have  you  ? — No,  I- have  not. 


W.  Grifflthi. 


William  Griffiths  sworn  and  examined. 


24.153.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — In 
Exibition  Street,  High  Orchard. 

24.154.  What  are  you  ? — I  keep  a  grocer's  shop. 

24.155.  Who  did  yon  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Price  and  Monk. 

24.156.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  in 
1857  ? — ^Price  and  Garden. 

24.157.  Did  you  get  anything  for  your  vote  at  the 
last  election  ? — Yes  ;  I  got  half  a  sovereign,  and  he 
left  21.  at  our  house. 

24.158.  Who  gave  you  the  half  Eovereign  ? — John 
Ayers,  junior. 


24.159.  Ho  gave  you  half  a  sovereign,  and  left  21. 
at  your  house  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  told  him  I  did  not  want 
anything  ;  he  gave  me  half  a  sovereign  after  I  had 
voted  ;  about  an  hour  after  ;  and  left  21.  at  our  house ; 
whether  that  day  or  the  next  day  I  do  not  know,  and 
I  never  inquired  about  it. 

24.160.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  kept  the  money?— 
My  mistress  had  the  money  ;  I  never  had  it,  or 
saw  it. 

24.161.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  knew  from  your  wife 
that  it  was  left,  did  you  not  ? — ^Yes. 

24.162.  And  you  kept  it  and  oaed  it  ?~>Tm. 
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24.163.  You  did  not  give  it  back  again  ? — ^No. 

24.164.  I  suppose  you  considered  that  to  be  for 
your  vote  ? — No,  I  did  not ;  I  considered  that  it  was 
for  my  expenses. 

24.165.  What  expenses  ? — ^What  I  had  been  spend- 
ing about. 

24.166.  About  where  ? — Gloucester. 

24.167.  What  expenses  ? — I  was  drinking  for  two 
or  three  weeks ;  I  do  not  consider  that  I  had  an3rthing 
for  my  vote. 

24.168.  For  drinking  for  two  or  three  weeks  at 
other  people's  expense  ? — ^Yes  ;  and  my  own. 

24.169.  That  was  a  ve^  small  part  of  the  expense, 
I  suppose  ? — Very  small,  I  will  assure  you. 

24.170.  Is  that  all  the  expense  that  you  incurred — 
the  expense  in  drThking  at  other  people's  expense  ? — 
I  spent  more  than  I  had  of  anybody  else. 

24.171.  What  are  you  ? — A  grocer. 

24.172.  Do  you  keep  a  grocer's  shop  ? — I  do. 

24.173.  Did  you  treat  people  ? — Yes,  several. 

24.174.  Who  did  you  treat  ? — A  great  many  of  my 
fellow  workmen,  that  work  along  with  me  among  the 
timber. 

24,176.  You  work  among  the  timber,  do  you  ? — 
Yes ;  I  work  among  the  timber  as  well  as  keeping  a 
shop. 

24.176.  Who  did  you  treat? — I  treated  several; 
I  know  several  I  could  mention  if  it  is  required. 

24.177.  Mention  some? — I  treated,  a  man  called 
John  GrilRths. 

24.178.  Is  he  a  brother  of  yours  ? — No,  he  is  no 
relation  of  mine  ;  he  belongs  to  Bristol. 

24.179.  What  did  you  treat  him  to  ? — Some  drink, 
and  what  went  between  us ;  we  had  both  rum  and 
beer. 

24.180.  That  was  upon  one  occasion,  was  it? — 
Yes  ;  and  I  treated  several  others  besides. 

24.181.  Just  give  us  the  names  ? — I  will  give  you 
the  names  of  a  few  others  :  a  man  named  James  Clut- 
terbuck.    They  were  non-voters  both  of  them. 

24.182.  What  did  you  treat  him  to  ? — The  same  as 
myself,  perhaps  a  drop  of  rum  first  and  then  a  drop 
of  beer  after. 

24.183.  How  came  you  to  treat  non-voters  at  the 
time  of  the  election  ? — Because  they  was  friends  of 
mine,  as  works  along  with  me  at  times. 

24.184.  Was  it  with  money  out  of  your  own  pocket 
that  you  treated  them? — ^Yes.  It  was  before  the 
election. 

24.185.  Are  yon  in  the  habit  of  treating  them  at 
other  times  ? — ^Yes. 

24.186.  Frequently  ? — ^No,  not  frequently.  Some- 
times they  treat  me. 

24.187.  They  did  not  treat  you  during  the  election, 
did  they  ?— No. 

24.188.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  any  other 
person  that  you  treated  ? — ^Yes,  several  more  if  you 
want  them. 

24.189.  Give  me  the  name  of  another  ? — I  will  tell 
you  another,  a  man  of  the  name  of  James  Williams. 

24.190.  Was  that  one  of  Mr.  Price's  men  ? — No,  he 
is  not  one  of  Price's  men. 

24.191.  Was  that  rum  and  beer  also? — ^I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  rum  or  gin.  He  might  prefer 
gin  sometimes  of  a  morning. 

24.192.  Did  you  not  receive  any  money  for  treating 
before  yon  got  this  half  sovereign  and  two  pounds  ? 
— ^Never  a  halfpenny. 

24.193.  What  did  you  receive  in  1857  ?— £2  5*. 

24.194.  From  whom  ? — John  Biddle  Hanman. 

23.195.  What  did  you  receive  that  for  ? — ^That  was 
for  my  vote,  and  nothing  else  but  for  my  vote  that 
was  not.  'They  came  and  woke  me  up.  I  was  asleep 
at  the  Cross  Keys,  and  they  woke  me  up.  I  had  just 
got  round  a  bit,  and  wanted  a  drop  more. 

24.196.  That  21.  5s.  was  to  vote  for  Carden  ?— To 
vote  for  Carden, 

24.197.  You  are  quite  sure  yon  received  that 
money,  are  you  ? — ^I  am  quite  certain  of  it. 

24.198.  Where  did  you  receive  it  ? — ^I  received  it  in 
Hanman's  shop  after  the  election  was  over.     I  heard 


Garden's  speech  out  here  before  I  went  to  receive  the 
money  at  his  shop. 

24.199.  I  suppose  you  were  very  much  gratified 
with  the  speech  ?— Well,  I  voted  for  him  ;  I  did  not 
care  who  got  in. 

24.200.  I  suppose  you  know  that  Mr.  Hanman 
denies  that  he  gave  you  that  money  ? — Yes,  he  denied 
it  in  the  committee  room  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  the  man  who  was  there  has  owned  to  it  since 
that  he  heard  it.    That  was  a  man  named  Reece. 

24.201.  Who  is  that  ? — He  is  yardsman  now  for 
Nicks  and  Baxter  ;  he  was  present  when  I  had 
the  promise  of  the  money  from  Hanman. 

24.202.  What  Reece  is  that— what  is  his  Christian 
name  ? — Charles  Reece. 

24.203.  Were  you  promised  the  money  before  the 
election  ? — It  was  the  same  day,  but  I  did  not  go  for 
it  till  the  election  was  over, 

24.204.  Were  you  promised  the  money  before  the 
election  ? — ^Before  I  voted.  He  picked  me  up  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  election  day,  at  the  Cross  Keys,  and 
he  says,  "Come  along  with  me."  He  is  a  fellow 
workman  of  mine,  and  I  thought  I  was  going  t"  have 
a  drop  of  beer;  but  he  took  me  into  the  committee- 
room  of  Carden,  and  brought  Hanman  to  me. 

24.205.  Was  Reece  in  London  ?— Yes. 

24.206.  Did  not  Reece  contradict  your  statement  ? 
—Yes. 

24.207.  He  said  you  had  not  received  any  money  ? 
— He  said  he  never  heard  Mr.  Hanman  promise  me 
anything  ;  but  since  he  has  had  the  sack,  and  got 
discharged  from  Nicks's,  he  has  owned  to  it. 

24.208.  Who  made  you  the  promise  ?— John  Biddle 
Hanman,  the  grocer. 

24.209.  At  the  committee-room  ? — He  gave  it  me 
there. 

24.210.  At  the  committee-room  ? — Yes.  There  was 
a  yard  at  the  back  of  the  committee-room — it  was  not 
in  the  committee-room  ;  he  took  me  out  in  the  back 
yard. 

24.211.  Was  that  the  committee-room  in  Westgate 
Street? — ^Yes,  facing  the  Shire  Hall,  or  very  handy;  he 
took  me  in  the  lower  part  of  where  Carden's  committee- 
room  once  was  ;  the  committee-room  was  upstairs, 
but  he  took  me  in  the  front  door,  and  took  me  up  to 
the  back,  and  he  said  "Jack,  (my  name  is  William), 
"  have  you  voted  ?"  I  says,  "  No,  Sir ;"  he  says 
"  You  had  better  go;  I  will  give  you  2/.;"  I  said 
"  I  shall  want  5*.  more  for  driii ;"  he  says,  "  Go  on 
"  and  come  .up  to  my  shop,  and  I  will  pay  you."  I 
went  and  voted.  It  was  about  twenty-five  minutes 
to  four  when  I  voted  ;  and  when  I  went  up  to  his 
shop  I  dare  say  it  was  half  past  four.  I  heard 
Mr.  Carden's  speech  after  the  election  was  over,  and 
before  I  went  to  his  shop  for  the  money  ;  for  1  had  a 
shilling  or  two  of  my  own. 

24.212.  Where  is  that  Charles  Reece  now?— In 
Gloucester  ;  he  is  working  for  Nicks  again ;  he  has 
got  back  to  his  old  situation.  I  have  two  or  three 
witnesses  who  will  come  forward  at  any  time  to 
prove  what  he  has  said  since,  when  he  was  discharged 
from  them ;  he  was  discharged  for  drinking. 

24.213.  Was  Mr.  John  Ward  in  the  yard  at  the 
time  this  promise  was  made  ? — I  did  not  see  John 
Ward  in  the  yard;  he  might  have  walked  in  the 
yard  and  out  again,  but  I  was  busy  talking  to 
Mr.  Hanman. 

21.214.  Were  you  not  very  tipsy  ? — No,  I  had  been 
tipsy,  but  I  had  got  round. 

24.215.  Are  you  sure  you  were  not  so  tipsy  that 
you  did  not  know  what  took  place  ? — I  am  certain  I 
was  not ;  I  am  certain  that  I  knew  it  as  well  as  I  do 
now,  at  this  present  time. 

24.216.  Mr.  Ward  may  have  been  there  without 
your  seeing  him  ? — He  might  have  been  there  in  the 
yard,  and  me  not  notice  him. 

24.217.  If  Mr.  Ward  had  spoken  to  you,  must  you 
have  known  he  had  been  there  ? — If  he  had  spoken 
to  me  in  the  back  yard  I  should  have  known  he  was 
there. 

24.218.  You  say  you  have  no  doubt  you  received 
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IT.  Gtiffithf.    that  money  from  Mr.  Hanman  ? — No  doubt  what- 

ever. 

26  Oct.  1859.        24,219.  In  what  part  of  the  shop  did  you  receive 

* it  ? — In  the  back  by  the  bacon  rack, — when  you  go 

behind  tlie  bacon, — ^there  is  were  I  received  it. 

24.220.  Was  that  a  place  where  you  would  be 
screened  from  the  observation  of  people  in  the  shop  ? 
— Yes,  it  is. 

24.221.  When  you  are  beliind  that  bacon  rack 
people  in  the  shopcannot  see  you  ? — They  cannot. 

24.222.  When  you  received  that  money  was  any 
person  in  the  shop  ? — Yes  ;  thei'e  were  some  shop- 
men. 

24.223.  Were  there  any  customers  in  the  shop  ? — 
I  did  not  notice,  I  did  not  look  after  such  people  ;  I 
only  wanted  to  see  Hanman  to  see  whether  he  was 
going  to  give  me  anything  or  not ;  I  did  not  expect  it 
when  I  went  there. 

24.224.  Was  there  any  person  besides  yourself  and 
Mr.  Ilauman  behind  the  bacon  rack  at  the  time  he 
gave  you  the  money  ? — No,  there  was  not,  not  to  my 
knowledge. 

24.225.  And  did  you  receive  the  21.  os.  ? — I  did  ; 
I  received  one  sovereign,  two  half  sovereigns,  and 
five  shillings. 

24.226.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Were  you  asked  about 
this  by  Mr.  Tayntou  ? — I  was. 

24.227.  Was  what  you  said  taken  down  in  writing  ? 
— He  wrote  something  out  and  wanted  me  to  sign  it, 
but  I  was  not  going  to  sign  what  I  did  not  see  WTote 
out. 

24.228.  Did  you  go  to  him  voluatwily  ? — They 
put  my  name  down  in  the  hook  "  all  Garden  "  ;  but 
I  voted  for  Price  and  Garden,  and  that  was  the  reason 
why  I  went  to  Henley,  the  printer's  shop,  and  asked 

'  hhn  why  my  name  was  put  in  the  poll-book  as  having 
voted  "all  Garden,"  when  I  had  voted  for  Garden 
and  Price.  And  then  I  went  to  Mr.  Lovegrove's 
office  where  Mr.  Taynton  was,  and  he  wanted  me  to 
sign  a  paper  that  I  never  received  any  money,  which 
I  could  not  do  nor  would  not. 

24.229.  Did  you  not  go  there  to  make  the  statement 
of  your  own  accord  ? — Gertainly  I  did  not. 

24.230.  Did  they  offer  to  send  you  out  of  Glou- 
cester ? — Tes. 

24.231.  Who  did?— Mr.  Taynton;  I  told  him  I 
did  not  want  to  go  to  London  upon  the  job,  and  he 
sent  me  to  a  place  called  Skinner's  Hotel  facing  the 
station,  but  I  would  not  stop  there  ;  I  went  home,  I 
would  stand  the  consequence. 

24.232.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  make  a  statement 
when  you  went  to  Mr.  Lovegrove's  office  ;  did  you 
sign  any  statement  ? — I  did  not,  I  would  not  sign  it ; 
he  wrote  something  down  and  wanted  rae  to  sign  it, 
and  1  would  not. 

24.233.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  he  read  it  over  to 
you  ? — ^No. 

24.234.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  Mr.  Taynton  write 
down  what  you  told  him  ? — He  did  not ;  he  wrote 
down  what  he  liked,  and  then  wanted  me  to  sign  it. 

24.235.  Was  it  in  the  morning  time  ? — ^It  was. 

24.236.  Were  you  quite  sober  ? — I  was  ;  I  was 
very  wrath  about  my  name  being  put  in  the  poll-book 
all  for  Garden,  when  I  had  \oted  for  Price  and 
Garden. 

24.237.  How  soon  after  the  election  was  it  when 
you  went  ? — As  soon  as  I  saw  my  name  iu  the  poll- 
book. 

24.238.  How  soon  after  the  election  was  that  ?— - 
Abotit  three  Aveeks  after  the  election. 

24.239.  You  went  there  to  see  how  it  was  that 
your  name  appeared  only  as  voting  for  Garden  when 
you  had  in  fact  voted  for  Garden  and  Price  ? — ^I  did ; 
I  went  to  Henley's  printing  office  to  know,  and 
he  said  he  could  not  help  it,  as  that  was  the  statement 
he  had  from  Mr.  Lovegrove's  office  ;  and  I  went  there 
to  see  how  it  was. 


24,240.  Had  you  made  any  statement  that  you  had 
received  21.  5».  from  Mr.  John  Biddie  Hanman  ?_I 
did  not  ;  not  a  word ;  he  wanted  me  to  sign  a  papw 
that  I  never  received  anything. 

24,24 L  Had  you  mentioned,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation after  the  election,  that  you  had  received 
21.  5s.  from  Mr.  Hanman  ? — I  never  mentioned  it  to 
anybody  till  this  petition  was  put  in  agaitiet  Price. 

24.242.  You  never  mentioned  a  word  of  it  to  any- 
body ? — No. 

24.243.  How  do  you  think  people  knew  that  yoo 
had  received  21.  5s.  from  Mr.  Hunmaii  ? — Because  I 
treated  a  lot  of  them  at  night  after  I  saw  him,  both 
men  and  women. 

24.244.  When  ?— The  night  of  the  election. 

24.245.  What  had  that  to  do-  with  it?— Thej 
thought  I  had  some  money  from  somewhere,  and  the 
party  I  suppose  thought  I  had  it  for  my  vote. 

24.246.  The  people  that  you  treated  ? — The  people 
I  was  treating ;  some  were  voters,  ^and  some  were  not 
voters. 

24.247.  The  people  you  treated  thought  you  had 
had  this  money  for  your  vote  ? — Yes  ;  and  they 
asked  me  ;  and  I  said  "  I  cannot  answw  anything 
upon  that  question  to-day." 

24.248.  And  you  did  not  ? — I  did  not. 

24.249.  And  you  did  not  say  anything  aibout  it 
afterwards  to  anybody  ? — I  did  not  before  the  petitioi 
was  put  iu  against  Price. 

24.250.  If  you  did  uot  mention  it  to  anybody,  how 
could  Mr.  Taynton  know  that  you  had  received  the 
money  ? — ^Perhaps  Mr.  Biddie  Hanman  told  hita, 
because  they  be  all  the  same  party. 

24.251.  That  is  your  explanation  ? — ^Yes,  it  is. 

24.252.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Who  sent  for  you  on  the 
Liberal  side  about  this  story ;  wbo  asked  you  about 
it  on  the  Liberal  side  ? — A  man  named  Thomae 
Brewer  Monk. 

24.253.  When  did  he  ask  you  ? — When  the  petiti<m 
was  put  in  ;  npt  before  ;  when  Berkeley  put  in  a 
petition  against  Garden,  and  Garden  put  in  a  petition 
against  Price. 

24.254.  Did  Brewer  Monk  come  to  you  ? — He  sent 
for  me.. 

24,25&  What  did  he  say  ? — ^He  asked  me  whetbe* 
I  knew  anything  about  the  late  election,  and  I  ttdd 
him  I  did ;  and  I  said,  "  If  you  put  in  the  petition 
"  against  Price  I  shall  tell  yon  what  I  bad  on  Garden's 
"part." 

24.256.  When  was  that  ? — When  the  petition  was 
put  in  in  1857. 

24.257.  Was  that  after  you  had  seen  Mr.  Taynton  ? 
Yes ;  a  great  while  after  that ;  it  might  be  a  month 
after  that  or  more. 

24.258.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  quite  certain 
there  can  be  no  misti&e  about  thus  ?-.— I  am  certain 
there  is  no  mistake.  I  can  fetch  ever  so  many  wit- 
nesses who  Reece  has  told  what  I  agreed  with  Han- 
man for. 

24.259.  Who  are  the  persons  to  whom  you  say 
Reece  has  mentioned  it  ? — John  Bown  and  John 
Steele  ;  they  mentioned  it  to  me.  When  he  had  the 
sack  from  Nicks'  he  told  me  personally,  "  I  wish  I 
had  known  this  wheu  I  was  iu  London,  I  should  have 
made  a  mess  of  Garden." 

24.260.  Who  is  John  Bown  ? — A  man  that  works 
for  Mr.  Price  iu  the  saw  mills  ;  Steele  is  s  man  that 
works  iu  the  timber  yard ;  he  has  told  them  and  my- 
self and  several  others  too. 

24,26L  {^Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  What  did  you  do  with 
the  21.  5$.  ? — ^I  spent  it ;  I  got  a  drop  of  drink  for 
two  or  three  clays  afterwards  with  it. 

24.262.  Where  does  Bown  live  ?— No.  1,  High 
Orchard. 

24.263.  Where  does  the  other  man  live  ? — I  do  not 
know  ;  bat  it  i^  somewhere  down  by  the  Northgftte 
Street. 
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Tho^A6  Tatnton  called  and  further  examined. 


24.264.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  wish  to  make  a  state- 
ment with  reference  to  the  evidence  that  has  just  been 

fiven  P-i-Yee.  The  witness  Griffiths  has  stated  that 
endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  sign  a  paper  with  the 
contents .  whereof  he  was  unacquainted.  I  wish  to 
state  that  he  came  to  Mr.  Lovegrove's  office  for  the 
purpose  as  he  says  of  inquiring  how  bis  name  hap- 

red  to  be  returned  in  the  poll  sheet  as  having  voted 
Sir  Bobert  Garden  only,  when  he  had  voted  for 
Garden  and  Price.  I  referred  to  the  poll  sheet,  and 
pointed  it  out  to  him.  I  had  previously  heard  he 
had  stated  that  Mr.  Hanman  had  given  him  some 
money. 

24.265.  From  whom  had  you  heard  that  ? — I  really 
cannot  tell ;  bat  it  was  a  matter  bruited  about.  There 
was  a  talk  of  the  petition,  and  I  had  heard  that  that 
was  one  of  the  circumstances  to  be  brought  forward 
under  the  petitioii  ;  and  having  heard  that,  I  was 
rather  surprised  that  he  should  come  to  me  to  ask 
anything  about  the  election  ;  and  after  I  had  referred 
to  the  poll  sheet  for  him,  I  said, "  Why,  Griffiths,  I 
"  understand  you  have  said  that  Mr.  Hanman  gave 
"  you  some  money  for  voting  for  Sir  Robert  Garden." 
He  said  "  It  is  a  great  lie  ;  I  have  never  said  anything 
"  of  the  kind."  I  said  "  Did  you  receive  any  money 
«*  for  voting  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?"  He  said  "  I 
"  never  had  a  penny  for  my  vote  ;  I  voted  of  my  own 
'^  free  will."  I  was  tJien  standing  by  a  desk,  and 
took  up  a  slip  of  paper,  and  wrote  on  that  paper  what 
he  had  said.  I  have  not  the  paper  with  me  now,  but 
I  gave  evidence  of  it,  and  produced  the  paper  before 
die  Gommittee  of  the  House  of  Gommons  in  1857, 
mod  I  have  herft  a  copy  of  the  shorthand  writer's 
notes ;  and,  periiaps,  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  to 
those  notes  ibr  the  words  of  the  memorandum  I  mads 
at  the  time.  I  wrote  down  these  words  : — "  William 
"  Griffiths  states,  I  .never  received  any  money  or 
"  any  promise  of  any  money  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
"  Cartten  at  the  late  election;  but  I  voted  of  my 
"  own  free  will,  without  any  inducement."  Those 
were  the  words  I  wrote  down,  and  I  read  it  over  to 
him  in  that  room,  and  then  he  said,  "  Let  me  look  at 
"  it  ?  I  can  read  it  for  myself."  I  handed  him  the 
paper,  and  he  read  it  and  returned  it  to  me.  I  had 
put  the  day  of  the  month  at  the  end  of  the  statement ; 
it  was  the  29th  of  April ;  and  he  said  "  Add  to  it  that 
"  I  voted  for  Garden  and  Price."  I  tlien  struck  out 
the  date  and  added  those  words,  and  put  in  the  date 
^ain,  and  I  said  "  If  that  is  correct,  will  you  sign  it  ?" 
He  said  "  I  will  not  sign  it  in  Gloucester,  but  if  you 
"  will  send  me  away  from  Gloucester  for  a  time  I  will 
"  sign  it." 

(hiffitht,  the  last  Witness. — I  never  said  anything 
of  the  sort. 

The  Witness. — I  asked  him  why  he  wished  to  be 
sent  away  from  Gloucester,  and  he  said  he  should  be 
chaffed  so,  if  he  remained,  by  Price's  men.  I  told  him 
if  his  statement  was  true  there  could  be  no  reason 
why  be  should  not  sign  it,  or  why  he  should  wish  to 
be  sent  away  from  Gloucester,  and  that  I  could  have 
nothing  to  do  with  anything  of  the  kind.  He  said  he 
would  sign  it  if  I  would  promise  he  should  be  sent 
away  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  and  that  he  would  take  my 
word  for  it  I  declined  doing  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  he  went  away.  This  conversation  was  heard  by 
a  person  who  is  present  in  court  now,  who  was  at 
tha^  time  waiting  in  Mr.  Lovegrove's  office  on  busi- 
ness ;  the  door  was  open  between  the  two  rooms.  As 
I  passed  oat  .with  Griffiths  I  found  him  there,  aqd  we 


had  some  chat  about  the  matter.    He  is  in  court  now 
and  will  confirm  my  statement,  every  word  of  it. 

24.266.  What  is  his  name  ?— Alfred  Webb. 

24.267.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  Griffiths  did  tell 
you  what  you  wrote  down  on  that  paper  ? — Most 
certainly. 

24.268.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  What  is  the  date  of  it  ? 
— The  29th  of  April;  I  handed  it  to  him,  and  he  read 
it  and  returned  it  to  me,  and  at  his  request  I  made 
the  addition  that  he  did  poll  for  Garden  and  Price. 
He  was  very  anxious  it  should  appear  he  voted  for 
Price  as  well  as  Sir  Robert  Garden.  He  has  stated, 
too,  that  I  sent  him  to  a  public-house,  and  that  I  most 
distinctly  deny. 

24.269.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  considered  at  the 
time  that  Griffiths'  evidence  was  rather  important, 
did  you  not,  with  reference  to  the  coming  petition  ? — 
No  doubt  I  did  ;  my  having  heard  that  a  petition  was 
threatened,  and  that  he  had  made  that  statement  in- 
duced me  to  put  the  question  to  him,  and  finding  he 
denied  it  I  immediately  made  a  memorandum  of  it. 

24.270.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Was  he  sober  at  the  time 
he  came  to  you  ? — ^Perfectly  sober.  It  was  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  day.     He  was  perfectly  sober. 

24,27L  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  not  consider  that 
it  would  be  ve^  important  to  obtain  his  signature  to 


T.  Tai/nlon. 
2C  Oct.  1839. 


it  would  be  desi- 
had  made  such 


that  paper  ? — I  did.  I  considered 
rable  to  do  so,  having  heard  he 
statement  as  that. 

24.272.  The  falsehood  of  the  statement  he  had 
made  would  have  been  shown  by  the  signature  to  the 
paper  ? — It  would  be  so. 

24.273.  And  he  would  have  signed  that  paper  if 
you  had  nndertaktti  to  send  him  out  of  Gloucester 
for  a  fortnight  ? — He  said  so  over  and  over  again. 

24.274.  Would  it  not  have  been  important  to  have 
done  that  ?  —  I  should  have  thought  I  acted  very 
wrong  if  I  induced  a  man  to  sign  a  paper  of  that  kind 
by  a  promise  of  sending  him  away. . 

^4,275.  The  reason  that  he  gave  to  you  for  wishing 
to  be  sent  out  of  the  way  was  that  he  was  afraid  of 
being  chafied  by  the  workpeople  ? — ^Yes. 

24.276.  That  was  the  only  reason  he  gave  ? — Tliat 
was  the  only  reason  he  gave. 

24.277.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  it  would  be  a 
very  good  plan  to  get  him  to  sign  the  paper  and  send 
him  away,  if  he  wished  to  go,  to  escape  the  ridicule 
of  his  fello^f  workmen  ? — If  I  liad  induced  him  to  sign 
that  paper  by  that  means  I  should  have  thought  it 
very  improper  ;  at  all  events  very  unwise. 

24.278.  There  is  no  doubt  you  took  down  the  words 
as  be  uttwed  them  ? — Most  distinctly. 

24.279.  Is  Mr.  Alfred  Webb  a  clerk  in  the  office  ?— 
No  ;  he  was  waiting  there  on  business  ;  collecting  rates, 
I  think  ;  or  something  of  that  kind.  He  was  waiting  in 
the  office  ;  I  think  that  was  his  business  there  then  ; 
he  had  received  rents  or  something  ;  he  was  waiting 
there  I  know  to  see  Mi'.  Lovegrovc. 

24.280.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  ri>collett  from 
whom  you  heard  that  Griffiths  had  made  this  state- 
ment ?  —  I  really  cannot  remember.  There  were 
persons  frequently  in  and  out,  bringing  us  conversa- 
tions heard  out  of  doors. 

24.281.  Was  it  represented  to  you  that  that  was 
one  of  the  cases  that  would  Ik*  brought  forward  ? — 
Yes  ;  that  was  one  of  the  cases  I  understood  upon  the 
Strength  of  which  a  petition  was  threatened.  I  hud 
beard  of  that  case  and  the  case  of  Clark.  Those  were 
the  only  two  cases  that  I  had  heard  of,  I  think. 


Alfred  Wu.uah  Webb  sworn  and  examined. 


A.  W.  W«W. 


24.282.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — In 
Worcester  Street. 

24.283.  What  are  you  ?^A  collector  of  rates. 

24.284.  For  the  parish  in  which  you  live,  I  suppose  ? 
— For  the  parish  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  -fiw-  tb» 
Board  of  Health,  under  the  Corporation. 


24,28.5.  Were  you  at  Mr.  Lovegrove's  office  on  the 
29tb  of  April  1857  ? — I  do  not  know  the  date  when 
I  was  there  ;  I  do  not  know  the  day  of  the  month. 

24,286.  Do  you  remember  being  there  in  the  month 
-of  April  ? — I  remember  being  there  some  time  when 
a  man  named  Griffiths  was  in  the  inner  office. 
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24.287.  Was  that  the  man  who  has  been  examined 
here  ? — It  is. 

24.288.  "Where  were  you  ? — I  was  in  Mr.  Love- 
grove's  right-hand  office,  waiting  for  Mr.  Lovegrove. 

24.289.  Where  was  Griffiths  ? — In  the  office  to  the 
left  going  in. 

24.290.  You  were  in  the  right-hand  office  ? — I  was 
in  the  right-hand  office. 

24.291.  And  he  was  in  the  left  ?— Yes. 

24.292.  Was  there  a  passage  between  them  ? — ^A 
short  passage,  about  a  jard  and  a  half,  the  width  of 
the  stairs. 

24.293.  Was  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  you 
were  open  ? — Both  doors  were  open ;  both  of  the  room 
I  was  in  and  the  one  Griffiths  was  in. 

24.294.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — Because  I  saw 
them. 

24.295.  Are  you  now  testifying  to  the  fact  that 
both  doors  were  open  from  anything  said  to  yon,  or 
from  what  you  observed  at  the  time  ? — I  remember  it 
perfectly  well  at  the  time. 

24.296.  What  time  in  the  day  was  it  ?— About 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

24.297.  Had  you  been  there  before  Griffiths  came, 
or  did  Griffiths  come  after  you  ? — When  I  went  in  I 
heard  somebody  in  the  other  room,  and  I  said,  "I 
want  to  see  Mr.  Lovegrove,"  and  one  of  the  clerks  said 
"  He  is  not  in  at  present;"  and  I  said,  "  Mr.  Taynton 
will  do,"  and  I  heard  somebody  talking  to  Mr. 
Taynton  in  that  room,  and  I  knew  the  voice  of  the 
man  Griffiths. 

24.298.  Had  you  known  Griffiths  before  ?— Yes. 

24.299.  And  you  knew  his  voice  ? — I  did. 

24.300.  Was  any  person  in  the  office  with  you  in 
which  you  were  ? — No,  no  one. 

24.301.  You  did  not  go  into  the  office  where  Grif- 
fiths was,  you  say  ? — No. 

34.302.  You  heard  Mr.  Taynton's  voice  ? — I  heard 


both. 

24,303. 
all. 

24,304. 


You  did  not  go  into  the  room  ? — Not  at 


Were  you  standing  near  the  door  in  the 
room  in  which  you  were  ? — I  was  at  the  door  of  the 
room  in  which  I  was  in.  I  did  not  sit  down  ;  I  was 
walking  backwards  and  forwards. 

24.305.  Did  you  hear  the  conversation  between 
them  ? — I  did. 

24.306.  Just  say  what  the  conversation  was  ?— I 
fancied  it  was  Griffiths's  voice,  and  I  made  a  com- 
ment to  one  of  the  clerks  inside  whether  that  was  not 
Griffiths,  and  he  said,  "  Yes,  it  is." 

24.307.  One  of  the  clerks  where  ? — In  the  ad- 
joining place. 

24.308.  In  the  room  in  which  you  were  ? — ^In  the 
outer  room — in  the  room  where  I  first  came  into  ;  and 
I  heard  words  similar  to  what  Mr.  Taynton  has  read  ; 
and  I  heard  Mr.  Taynton  say,  "  Did  you  have  any 
money  from  John  Hanman  ?  "  and  he  says,  "  If  any 
man  says  so  it  is  a  damned  lie."  Those  were  the 
words  ;  I  remember  it  as  well  as  could  be. 

24.309.  You  heard  him  say,  "  Did  you  have  any 
money  from  John  Hanman  ?" — Yes. 

24.310.  And  he  said,  « It  is  a  lie  ?"— Yes  ;  and  he 
made  use  of  the  remark,  "  I  voted  from  my  own  free 
will."     Those  were  the  words  that  he  uttered. 

24.31 1.  Do  you  remember  those  words,  independent 
of  what  you  have  heard  read  ? — ^Yes. 

24.312.  Have  you  talked  this  matter  over  before  ? 
— ^No,  never  ;  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Taynton,  or  spoken 
a  word  to  him  since  1857.  I  mentioned  it  to  a 
gentleman  in  court  while  Griffiths  was  giving  his 
evidence,  and  stated  I  was  present  and  heard  the 
conversation. 

24.313.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Tayn- 


ton on  that  morning  about  it  ? — ^The  morning  that 
Griffiths  was  in  the  room  with  him. 

24.314.  You  did  speak  to  Mr.  Taynton  about  it  ?— 
Mr.  Taynton  spoke  to  me. 

24.315.  What  did  he  say  ?— He  asked  me  if  I 
heard  what  Griffiths  was  talking  about.  I  said,  I 
did  ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  wrote  down  what 
I  heard  him  and  Griffiths  talk  about,  and  signed  my 
name  to  it. 

24.316.  Mr.  Taynton  asked  you  if  yon  heard  what 
Griffiths  said  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  believe  I  wrote  dowi 
the  purport  of  what  I  heard  pass  between  them  two. 

24.317.  Were  you  applied  to,  to  go  to  London  to 
give  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Ck>mmons  ? — I  was. 

24.318.  And  you  went? — I  did.  I  was  not  ex- 
amined in  1857. 

24.319.  I  am  speaking  of  1857  ?— I  went  on  both 


occasions. 

24,320. 
in  1857. 

24,321. 


You  were  not  examined,  were  you  ? — Not 


-I  do  not 


Do  you  know  how  that  was  ?- 
know,  I  am  sure. 

24.322.  You  take  an  active  part,  do  you  not,  in 
election  matters  in  Gloucester  ? — ^Yes,  pretty  well 

24.323.  You  are  sure  your  feelings  in  favour  of  the 
Conservative  party  have  not  at  all  influenced  yoor 
evidence  to-day  ? — Certainly  not. 

24.324.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  you  heard 
what  you  have  stated  ? — I  am  positive  of  it ;  and  I 
should  like  that  gentleman  to  be  called  (pointing  to  a 
perton  in  court)  who  I  told  while  Griffiths  was  giving 
his  evidence  that  I  heard  him  deny  it,  and  little  did 
I  think  I  should  be  called  on  this  day  to  state  it. 

24.325.  Where  did  you  know  Griffiths  before  ?— I 
know  the  man  from  his  being  called  "  Liverpool  BiU," 
or  "  Liverpool  Jack,"  or  something  like  that ;  and  he 
has  a  peculiar  kind  of  voice  when  he  has  had  a  little 
beer. 

24,826.  But  he  had  had  no  beer  that  morning  ?— ■ 
But  he  talks  very  loud. 

24.327.  You  did  not  see  the  man  ? — ^But  I  knew 
his  voice,  and  I  saw  him  come  out  of  the  office  also. 

24.328.  You  did  not  tell  us  that  before  ? — ^Idid  not 
go  into  the  room  where  he  was. 

24.329.  I  understood  yon  to  say  you  knew  it  was 
Griffiths,  because  you  asked  one  of  the  clerks,  and 
because  you  heard  his  voice  ? — And  I  saw  him  go  oat 
of  the  office. 

24,329a.  That  you  did  not  mention  before  ?— ^ut  I 
did  see  him  go  out.  ' 

94,3296.  Had  you  known  him  personally  before  that 
morning  ? — By  the  name  of  "  Liverpool  BUI." 

24,329c.  Had  you  ever  spoken  to  him  ? — ^I  never 
spoke  to  the  man  in  my  life. 

24,329<f.  If  you  never  spoke  to  him,  where  had  you 
heard  his  voice  before  ? — About  the  town  at  election 
times. 

24,3296.  Where? — In  all  parts  of  the  town;  not  only 
in  election  times. 

24,329/*.  You  never  have  spoken  to  the  man  before? 
—No. 

24,329^.  How  were  you  able  to  speak  to  that  man's 
voice  ? — Because  he  has  such  a  peculiar  voice  when 
he  is  talking.  When  that  man  has  a  little  drop  of 
beer  anybody  that  has  seen  the  man  and  heard  him 
speak  in  the  street  could  swear  to  his  voice  ;  he  has 
a  very  off-hand  blunt  way  of  talking. 

24,329A.  Does  he  speak  in  the  same  way  in  the  street 
that  he  does  in  a  room  ? — He  is  a  little  more  noisy  in 
the  street  than  he  would  be  in  a  room. 

24,329t.  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  great 
peculiarity  in  his  voice  to-day  ? — ^No  ;  he  is  rather 
quiet  to-day  to  what  he  genera^y  is. 

24,329A.  Was  he  very  noisy  in  Mr.  Lovegrove'* 
office  ? — He  talked  rather  loud,  I  must  say. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow,  10  o'clock. 
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Hbnbt  William  Bbcklet  sworn  and  examined. 


H.  W.  BtcU^ 


24.330.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  is  your  name  ? — 
Henry  William  Beckley. 

24.331.  Where  do  you  live  ? — In  the  London 
Boad. 

24.332.  Do  you  live  with  your  father  ? — ^Yes. 

24.333.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Whithorn  coming 
to  canvass  your  father  for  his  vote  ? — Yes. 

24.334.  When  was  that  J— {No  annoer]. 

24.335.  Do  you  remember  when  it  was  ? — [iVb 
answer^. 

24.336.  Do  you  remember  when  Mr.  Whithorn 
called  ? — ^Yes. 

24.337.  When  was  it  ?— A  little  before  the  elec- 
tion. 

24.338.  A  little  before  the  election  ? — ^Yes. 

24.339.  Did  your  father  see  him  ? — ^Yes. 

24.340.  What  time  was  it  in  the  day  ? — ^Between 
nine  and  ten. 

24.341.  Between  nine  and  t«n  in  the  morning  ? — 
Yes. 

24.342.  Had  Mr.  Whithorn  s  conversation  with 
your  father  ? — ^Yes. 

24.343.  Were  you  by  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

24.344.  What  did  Mr.  Whithorn  say  to  your 
father  ? — ^He  asked  him  how  old  I  was. 

24.345.  Well  ? — He  said  "  fourteen  years  of  age." 

24.346.  Your  father  said  so  ? — Yes. 

24.347.  Well  ? — He  said  that  was  too  young. 

24.348.  What  were  you  too  young  for  ? — A  clerk. 

24.349.  How  came  Mr.  Wliithom  to  say  that ; 
what  led  to  that  ? — \_No  aiuwer]. 

24.350.  Do  you  hear  me? — Yes, 

24.351.  Had  anything  been  said  by  Mr. Whithorn 
before  ? — ^Yes. 

24.352.  What  was  said  before  ?  I  want  to  know 
what  was  said  ? — He  was  talking  to  my  father  about 
my  brother  ;  about  getting  him  into  an  office. 

24.353.  What  brother  was  that  ?— Joseph. 

24.354.  What  did  he  say  about  your  brother  going 
into  an  office  ? — He  asked  him  what  age  he  was. 

24.355.  He  asked  what  age  your  brother  was  ? — 
Yes. 

24.356.  Well  ?— He  said  twenty. 

24.357.  Who  said  thaf  ?— Father. 

24.358.  What  then  was  said  ? — ^He  said  that  was 
too  old. 

24.359.  When  he  said  that  was  too  old,  what  then 
did  he  say  ? — He  asked  him  if  there  was  any  little 
obstacle  that  he  could  remove. 


24.360.  What  did  your  father  say  ? — He  said  that    27  Oct  1859. 
he  had  a  son  in  the  army.  

24.361.  Well  ?— That  he  thought  about  getting  of 
him  off. 

24.362.  Well  ?  — Mr,  Whithorn  said  that  that 
would  be  all  right,  if  so  be  that  he  would  give  his 
vote  for  Mr.  Carden. 

24.363.  Was  anything  said  about  money  ? — [iVb 
answer^. 

24,3^.  He  stud  he  had  a  son  in  the  army,  and  he 
thought  of  getting  him  off? — Yes. 

24,365.  Was  anything  said  about  money  ?  —  He 
said  that  should  be  made  all  right,  if  so  be  that  he 
would  vote  for  Mr,  Carden. 

24.866.  Did  he  say  anything  else  ?— Father  said 
that  he  would  not  promise. 

24.867.  Was  anything  more  said  about  Sir  Robert 
Carden  ? — ^He  said  that  Mr.  Carden  had  great  influ- 
ence with  those  things. 

24.368.  Well  ?— He  said  that  if  so  be  he  did  not 
vote  for  Mr.  Carden  he  would  stop  his  son  from 
being  bought  off. 

24.369.  Was  anythbg  else  said  ?— Not  that  I 
remember. 

24.370.  Have  you  been  making  this  statement  to- 
day from  what  you  recoUect  yourself  ? — ^It  is  what  I 
recollect  myself. 

24.371.  Has  your  father  been  talking  to  you  about 
it  since  yesterday  ? — ^No. 

24,872.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that  ?^Yes. 

24.373.  Did  your  father  tell  you  what  you  were 
wantied  to  come  to  this  court  for  ?— He  told  me  I 
was  to  come  and  speak  what  I  heard. 

24.374.  Did  he  tell  you  what  you  were  to  say  ? — 
Yes. 

24,875.  Did  he  tell  you  what  you  were  to  say  ? — 
No. 

24.376.  And  you  are  quite  sure  you  heard  Mr. 
Whithorn  say  that  ? — ^Yes. 

24.377.  How  near  were  you  to  Mr,  Whithorn  at 
the  time  you  say  he  said  this  ? — About  a  yard  and 
a  half  from  him. 

24.378.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Who  was  there  besides 
your  father  ? — ^Mr,  Whithorn  and  my  father  and 
me. 

24.379.  Those  were  the  only  persons  present  ? — 
Yes, 


Geoboe  Beckley  called  and  further  examined. 


O.  Beekleg. 


24,380.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  understand  you  wish  to 
add  something  to  the  evidence  which  you  gave  here 
yesterday  ? — Yes.  Having  so  much  illness  in  my 
house,  it  quite  slipped  my  memory  when  I  was  giving 
my  evidence  that  I  had  another  offer  to  the  same 
effect,  and  that  was  by  Mr.  Maysey.  As  I  was  going 
up  the  street,  he  came  and  caught  hold  of  my  arm, 
and  walked  with  me  up  the  street,  and  said,  that  if  I 
wished  it  my  son  could  be  got  out  of  the  army  the 


same  as  Mr.  Tanner's  son  had  been.  He  said  that 
Mr.  Carden  had  got  him  out  without  a  fi-actiou  of 
expense  to  the  parents. 

24.381.  That  is  what  Maysey  told  you  ?— That  is 
what  Maysey  told  me. 

24.382.  What  Tanner  is  that  ?— The  one  that  lives 
in  Alvin  Street. 

24.383.  Do  you  know  what  he  is  ? — ^A  plumber 
and  glazier;  something  of  all  sorts,  I  think. 


Henbt  Keab  Whithobn  called  and  further  examined. 


U.K.Wkitnoni 


24.384.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  wish  to  make  some 
statement  with  reference  to  the  evidence  which  has 
just  been  given  ? — Yes,  I  wish  to  relate  to  you  as 
nearly  as  I  can  possibly  recollect  everything  that 
took  place  between  Beckley  and  myself, 

24.385.  I  examined  you  as  to  this  very  matter 
before? — ^Not  as  to  some  parts  of  the  statement.  Very 
early  in  the  canvass  I  canvassed  Beckley  for  his 
vote,  and  he  promised  me  that  he  would  give  Sir 
Robert  Carden  a  vote.    I  made  that  return  imme- 


diately to  Mr,  Taynton,  who  kept  the  canvass  book. 
I  suppose,  almost  a  week  afterwards,  or  not  quite 
so  much,  Mr,  Taynton  and  myself  were  coming  down 
that  way  in  a  fly,  and  Beckley  was  standing  at  his 
door.  I  stopped  the  fly,  and  got  out,  and  caUed  this 
man  to  n&e,  and  told  him  that  Sir  Robert  Carden 
would  call  on  him  in  a  few  days  to  thank  him  for 
his  promise.  He  then  said  that  he  did  not  think  that 
he  had  promised.  He  said  he  had  not  made  up  his 
mind  what  he  should  do  yet.    I  told  him  I  considered 
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that  he  had  promised,  and  that  I  had  no  doubt  he 
would  perform  it.  He  still  ma^'tiie  same  reply  to 
me,  that  he  did  not  think  he  had  promised,  and  that 
there  was  plenty  of  time  for  him  to  make  up  his 
mind.  In  a  few  days  afterwards  Mr.  Taynton  and 
myself  were  again  coming  down  that  way  in  a  fly, 
and  I  got  out,  I  think,  opposite  "  The  Oxford  Arms," 
and  went  and  spoke  to  him  again  ;  it  was  a  little 
lower  down  than  his  house.  I  then  wanted  to  keep 
him  to  his  promise,  but  he  gave  me  much  the  same 
sort  of  reply  as  he  did  before ;  and  I  then  went  down 
to  Mr.  Taynton,  and  said,  ■ "  I  "hare  no  donbt  that 
"  Beckley  means  to  shift."  He  told  me  then,  if  I 
recollect  right  (but  seeing  so  many  persons  I  cannot 
recollect  every  thing  perfe<Jtly),  that  he  should  very 
likely  split  his  vote,  but  that  if  he  did  he  should 
split  it  as  we  wished.  I  stated  that  to  Mr.  Taynton, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  told'  him  I  thought  he  did 
not  mean  to  vote  for  us.  Some  time  after  that,  some 
days  before  the  election  (and  not  till  then  did  I  see 
anything  more  of  him, — I  do  not  think  I  saw  any- 
thing more  of  him  to  say  anything  to  him,  though  I 
passed  his  door  daily),  as  I  was  paijsuig  his  door,  I  saw 
him  in  the  shop,  and  his  wife  was  there,  and,  I  believe, 
this  lad  (pointing  to  the  last  tvitness).  I  then  asked 
him  if  he  had  thoi'oughly  made  up  his  mind  what  he 
meant  to  do.  He  then  told  me  that  )te  did  not  think 
he  could  serve  us.  I  pressed  him  to  tell  me  why.  I 
think  his  answer  to  that  was,  that  he  could  not  do 
it,  for  that  he  had  a  son  in  the  army  that  he  wished 
to  get  discharged;  that  he  did  not  like  his  being  in  it, 
and  wished  him  to  be  discharged  ;  and  I  think  he 
told  me  that  Captain  Robertson  was  interesting  him- 
self with  the  Horse  Guards  to  get  him  discharged. 
My  reply  to  him  was,  that  I  thought  our  party 
(meaning  the  Conservative  party)  had  quite  as  strong 
interest  as  the  other  party  had ;  and  that  is  all  I  ever 
said. 

24.386.  That  was  all  you  said  ?— That  wati  all 
I  said.  I  left  him  to  infer  what  he  pleased  from 
that.  I  should  tell  you  that  when  I  lirst .  went  into 
the  shop  his  wife  was  there.  I  think  she  did  not 
stay  many  minutes,  and  I  believe  this  lad  {the  last 
witness)  did  stay,  though  I  believe-  he  went  away 
before  we  parted. 

24.387.  Did  you  say  anything  at  all  to  Beckley 
about  his  sons  ? — As  to  a  clerkship,  I  think  I  did.  I 
think  he  said  that  the  lad  was  idle,  and  doing  nothing; 
and  I  think  I  made  this  remark,  that  if  he  had  a  laid 
qualified  to  take  a  clerk's  situation  I  knew  a  <  person 
who  would  take  him  into  his  office,  for  at  that  time 
both  Mr.  Matthews  and  Mr.  Taynton  had  asked  me 
if  I  knew  of  a  lad. 

24.388.  You  said  that  if  he  had  a  son  who  was 
qualified  you  thought  you  could  get  him  a  place  ? — 
I  think  I  did. 

24.389.  And  you  asked  the  age  of  his  sons  ? — ^Yes, 
I  think  I  did. 

24.390.  You  inquired  the  age  of  both  sons  ? — I  do 
not  think  I  did;  I  might  have  done  so.  I  would  not 
say  I  did  not.  I  think  there  was  something  said  about 
the  age  of  the  son.  I  know  that  both  Mr.  Taynton 
and  Mr.  Matthews  had  spoken  to  me  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  if  he  had  a  son  who  was  qualified  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  very  good  situation  for  him. 

24.391.  Did  you  tell  him  that  Sir  Robert  Carden 
had  great  influence  in  such  matters? — No,  I  did  not. 
I  conJSned  it  to  saying  that  we  (the  party)  -  had  as 
much  influence  in  that  way  as  the  opposite,  party 
could  have,  and  perhaps  more. 

24.392.  Did  you  say  that  if  he  did  not  vote  for 
Sir  Robert  Carden  you  would  stop^  or  that  your 
party  would  stop,  his  son  frtun  being  bought  off  ? — 
I  never  did.  I  should  be  quite  ashamed  of  myself  if 
I  had  made  such  a  remark.  I  think  anybody  who 
knows  me  would  say  that  that  is  not  my  dispo- 
sition. 

24.393.  Did  you  say  at  all  that  your  party  would 
use  any  inflaence  if  he  did  not  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Carden  ? — Certainly  not.  I  never  thought  of  Buoh  a 
thing. 


24.394.  Did  you  say  that  if  he  would  vote  for 
Sip  Robert  Carden  the  influence  of  your  party  woold 
be  exerted  for  the  purpose  of  getting  his  son  bought 
ofi"? — Certainly  not.  I  did  not  even  think  of  gnch 
a  thing.  In  fact  from  my  conversation  with  him,  I 
gave  him  up,  and  told  Mr.  Taynton  that  I  considered 
his  vote  entirely  gone  ;  that  was  several  days  before 
the  election,  and  from  that  moment  I  never  troubled 
myself  any  more  about  him  or  thought  about  him. 

24.395.  You  were  engaged  in  a  series  of  transac- 
tions at  the  last  election,  and  you  saw  a  great  number 
of  people.  Might  you  not  have  njade  use  of  lan- 
guage to  many  of  those  persons  of  which  you  do 
not  now  retain  an  accurate  recollection  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  persons  you  saw  ? — I  quite  agree 
with  that,  and  if  I  had  made  Beckley  the  offer  he 
says  I  did  I  would  be  the  first  to  say  I  did  so. 

24.396.  The  peculiarity  is  this: — the  father  gave 
his  evidence  to  my  mind  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner,  and  the  lad  comes  here,  and  I  see  notfaiag 
which  should  make  us  disbelieve  him  in  the  mode 
in  which  he  has  given  his  evidence.  The  matter  to 
which  they  spe&  is  one  which  is  likely  to  have 
made  a  greater  impression  on  their  mind  than  it 
would  on  yours  ? — I  think  that  in  a  matter  of  that 
sort  my  memory  cannot  fail  me.  I  assure  you  that 
my  endeavour  has  been,  throughout,  to  keep  back 
nothing,  and  to  conceal  nothing.  My  desire  has  been 
to  tell  everything  I  have  done  and  everything  I  have 
said,  if  I  could.  I  have  no  object  in  the  world 
to  serve  by  keeping  back  anything,  but  I  do  not  like 
to  have  that  said  of  me  which  I  believe  not  to  be 
true. 

24.397.  It  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  your  state- 
ments have  been  met  on  more  occasions  than  one 
by  contradictions  by  other  parties  ? — I  am  quite 
aware  of  that ;  but  probably  I  may  be  allowed  to 
make  this  remark  :  that  there  is  a  monstrous  lot  of 
bitter  feeling  as  regards  me,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
carried  out,  not  by  all  the  party  to  whom  I  am 
opposed  ;  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  that ;  but 
there  is  a  feeling  against  me  which  I  am  afraid  is 
caiTied  to  a  much  further  extent  than  it  ought 
to  be. 

24.398.  However  you  see  the  state  of  things  is 
this  ;  that  as  to  some  of  these  matters  there  is  a 
contradiction  given  by  persons  whose  testimony 
appears  to  be  entitled  to  consideration  ? — I  am  very 
sorry  that  such  things  should  arise.  I  can  only 
say  that  if  I  had  promised  jhis  man  what  he  says  I 
did,  I  would  have  been  the  first  person  to  admit  it. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  it'whatever,  and  my  impres- 
sion is  that  I  never  did  make  him  that  promise  ;  and 
that  being  my  impression  I  cannot  possibly  say  that 
I  think  I  did  make  it. 

24.399.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Your  object  being  at  that 
moment  to  get  the  man's  vote,  seeing  that  the  ten- 
dency of  his  mind  was  to  obtain  the  discharge  of  his 
son  as  a  reward  for  voting,  may  you  not  have  used 
language  somewhat  more  ambiguous  than  it  now 
appears  to  you  you  did  ? — I  really  do  not  think  I 
did,  for  I  saw  clearly  from  the  man's  conduct 
throughout,  or  I  fancied  I  did,  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  vote  for  us. 

24.400.  {Mr.Fitzgerald.)  This  took  place,  you  say, 
shortly  before  the  election  ? — Yes. 

24.401.  Beckley  says  it  was  the  day  before  the 
election  ? — It  was  many  days  before  that. 

24.402.  Were  yon  aware  at  that  time  that  he  was 
a  messenger  on  the  opposite  committee  ? — "So  ;  I 
was  not  aware  of  it  at  that  time.  I  afterwards  found 
out  that  he  was.     I  was  not  aware  that  he  was  then. 

24.403.  Did  this  conversation  take  place  in  his 
house  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  should  say  that  that  lad  {the 
last  witness),  if  he  is  deaf,  as  he  appears  to  be,  was 
not  near  enough  to  hear  what  I  said.  I  do  not  think 
he  was  nearer  to  me  than  I  am  to  the  Chief  Commis-. 
sioner. 

24.404.  {Mr.  Vaugkan.)  He  said  he  was  abont  a 
yard  and  a  half  from  you  ? — I  do  not  think  if  be  is 
deaf  he  could  have  heard  what  passed. 
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{BecUey,  thefFitness). — Mr.  Whitiiom  never  called 
at  my  house  but  that  once  ;  not  to  see  me. 
.  The  Witness. —  I  believe  that  is  the  fact.    I  pulled 
up  twice.     Mr.  Taynton  saw  me  do   it  ;    therefore 
there  is  no  mistake  about  it. 

24.405.  {^Mr.  Vaughan.)  It  was  your  object  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  this  roan  what  you  thought  would 
influence  his  vote  ? — Having  promised  me  faithfully 
at  the  beginning  I  wanted  to  ascertain  why  it  was 
that  he  had  changed. 

24.406.  When  you  talked  to  him  about  his  sons, 
did  you  do  so  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  what  you 
wanted,  his  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— Whether 
he  had  had  a  vote  or  not,  if  he  had  had  a  lad  suffi- 
ciently qualified  I  should  have  made  use  of  the  same 
language  to  him. 


24.407.  You  say  you  uaderstood  from.Beckley  ff.K.Whithom. 
that  Captain  Robertson  had  been  using  his  influence 

to  get  bis  son  out  of  tiie  army  ? — He  told  me  so.  37  Oct.  le.tu. 

24.408.  And  then  you  told  him  that  your  party  had  - 
as  much  influence  as  theirs  ? — ^Yes. 

24.409.  That  would  be  also  with  the  same  object  ? 
— No  doubt  ;  I  do  not  disguise  that  fact ;  I  am 
willing  to  admit  everything  that  is  true  ;  no  doubt 
it  was  so  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  disguise  it. 

24.410.  The  wife  was  present,  was  she  not  ? — She 
was,  at  first ;  but  I  think  she  went  out  while  the 
conversation  was  going  on  ;  I  think  she  went  into 
the  kitchen. 

{Beckley,  the  Witness.) — She  went  into  the  kitchen, 
and  heard  every  word  that  passed. 


Alfred  Goodman  sworn  and  examined. 


A.  Goodman. 


24.411.  (^Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  a  surveyor? — 
Yes. 

24.412.  And  are  you  the  agent  of  Mr.  Goodrich  ? 
— I  am. 

24.413.  Since  when  have  you  become  his  agent  ? — 
Since  the  24th  of  June  1858. 

24.414.  Did  you  take  any  part  at  the  last  election? 
— ^Before  the  election  Mr.  Goodrich  came  to  me  one 
morning,  and  requested  me  to  show  him  where  some 
of  the  tenants  lived,  which  I  did  ;  I  went  round  to 
them  with  him. 

24.415.  You  went  with  him  ? — I  did. 

24.416.  Did  you  canvass  them  witli  Mr.  Goodrich? 
—Yes,  I  did. 

24,417..  For  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— For  Sir  Robert 
Garden. 

24.418.  Were  any  of  the  tenants  at  that  time  in 
arrear  for  rent  ? — There  were  many. 

24.419.  Was  any  threat  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Good- 
rich or  yourself  to  any  of  the  tenants  if  they  did 
not  record  their  votes  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — Not 
in  the  least. 

24.420.  Was  any  promise  made  that  if  they  would 
vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  any  arrear  of  rent  should 
be  remitted  to  them  ? — Not  one. 

24.421.  Did  you  canvass  any  of  them  separately 
from  Mr,  Goodrich  ? — One  or  two  afterwards,  that  he 
could  not  see. 

24.422.  Did  you  yourself  use  any  threat  or  make 
any  promise  ? — ^Not  the  least. 

24.423.  Was  there  a  mjtn  of  the  name  of  Fletcher 


in  arrear  for  rent  ? — William  Fletcher  of  Longsmith 
Street,  do  you  mean  ? 

24.424.  Yes  ? — He  was,  and  is. 

24.425.  Has  he  had  any  allowance  in  consequence 
of  voting  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — He  has  not ;  the 
rent  is  still  in  arrear. 

24.426.  Was  there  a  tenant  of  the  name  of  White? 
— There  is  John  Whit»  of  Pitt  Street. 

24.427.  Was  he  in  arrear  for  rent  at  that  time  ? — 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  a  tenant  at  that  time. 
He  only  went  in  just  l)efore  that  time.  He  was  not 
in  arrear. 

24.428.  Was  there  a  man  named  Gharles  White,  a 
tenant  ? — I  know  of  no  such  name. 

24.429.  No  Gharles  White  ?— No. 

24.430.  Not  at  the  last  election  ? — ^No  ;  and  not 
now,  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 

24.431.  Do  you  mean  to  declare,  so  for  as  you 
know,  that  Mr.  Goodrich's  influence  was  not  impro- 
perly applied  at  the  last  election  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  or  coercing  his  tenants  ? — He  only  asked 
them  for  their  vote.  He  said  that  if  it  would  make 
any  difierence  to  them  he  would  not  ask  it,  but  that 
if  they  could  oblige  him  he  should  ire  glad.  Those 
were  the  simple  words  that  he  said. 

24.432.  Do  you  know,  or  do  you  believe,  that  the 
fact  of  your  canvassing  tenants  with  Mr.  Goodrich 
did  produce  any  efiect  upon  them,  and  induce  them 
or  any  of  them  to  vote  contrary  to  what  they  would 
have  voted,  although  no  threats  or  promises  were 
made  use  of  ? — Not  at  all  ;  not  in  any  case. 


Ghaklotte  Hattow  sworn  and  examined. 


C.  Hatton. 


24.433.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  is  the  name  of  your 
husband  ? — Francis  Hatton. 

24.434.  Does  he  keep  an  eating  house  in  Westgate 
Street  ? — In  the  new  market  now, 

24.435.  At  the  election  of  1857  were  you  living  in 
the  Westgate  Street  ? — Yes. 

24.436.  Do  you  remember  any  gentlemen  coming 
to  you  to  canvass  you  for  your  husband's  vote  on 
behalf  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — Yes. 

24.437.  Who  were  they  ?— Mr.  Gurtis  and  Mr. 
Hawkins. 

24.438.  Had  you  been  canvassed  for  your  vote  for 
Sir  Robert  Garden  l>efore  they  came  to  you  ? — ^No, 

24.439.  Do  you  know  how  long  before  the  election 
it  was  that  they  came  to  you  ? — No  ;  it  was  not  long 
l»efore  the  election. 

24.440.  Did  they  sec  you  in  your  shop,  or  in  the 
room  behind  the  shop  ? — My  daughter  answered 
them  when  they  came. 

24.441.  Did  you  not  see  them  on  that  occasion  ?  — 
Yes  ;  she  called  me  out  of  the  kitchen. 

24.442.  Where  did  you  see  them  ? — In  the  shop. 

24.443.  Who  was  there  besides  yourself  and  Mr. 
Curtis  and  Mr.  Hawkins  ? — No  one  besides. 

24.444.  There  was  no  one  in  the  shop  ? — No. 

24.445.  Had  your  daughter  gone  into  the  kitchen  ? 
—No  i  she  stopped  in  the  coffee-room. 


24.446.  Is  that  coffee-room  next  to  the  shop? — 
Yes  ;  it  adjoins ;  with  a  glass  door. 

24.447.  {Mr.  WelfordJ)  Inside  the  shop?— Yes; 
inside  the  shop. 

24.448.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Uow  far  is  it  from  the 
door  to  the  place  where  y»;i  and  Mr.  Gurtis  and 
Mr.  Hawkins  were  ? — I  chould  think  about  two 
yards  from  where  she  was  standing  ;  it  might  be 
rather  more. 

24.449.  Who  canvassed  you  for  your  husband's 
vote  ? — Mr.  Hawkins,    No;  Mr,  Gurtis  asked  first. 

24.450.  Wher(>  was  your  husband  at  that  time  ? — 
Sitting  in  the  coffee-room. 

24.451.  In  the  same  room  in  which  your  daughter 
was  ? — Yes. 

24.452.  Mr.  Gurtis  asked  you  for  your  husband's 
vote  first  ? — Yes. 

24.453.  Do  yon  remember  what  he  said  to  you  ? — 
He  told  me  he  was  conte  to  canvass  for  Sir  Walter 
Garden,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  be  kind  enough 
to  ask  my  husband  to  give  bita  hjtlf  his  vote.  I  told 
him  I  did  not  think  he  would,  as  he  had  promised 
Squire  Price. 

24.454.  Did  he  say  at  first  that  he  came  to  ask  for 
half  a  vote? — ^I  am.  not  certain  whether  he  said  half  a 
vote  ;  I  am  not  certain  whether  he  did  or  did  not  ; 
bat  I  know  he  asked  me  afterwards  for  half  a  vote, 
as  he  had  promised  Squire  FHce. 
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24.455.  You  siud  he  had  promised  Squire  Price  ? 
—Yes. 

24.456.  Did  you  say  he  had  promised  any  other 
person  besides  Mr.  Price  ? — I  believe  not. 

24.457.  Did  you  leave  him  under  the  impression 
that  one  vote  might  be  given  to  any  person  besides 
Mr.  Price  ?— No ;  I  did  not,  at  that  time.  My  hus- 
band did  not  think  he  should  give  a  vote  except  for 
Squire  Price. 

24.458.  Did  you  give  him  to  understand  that  he 
would  give  a  plumper  for  Mr.  Price  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  he  understood  that  or  not. 

24.459.  However,  that  is  what  you  say  ;  you  said 
he  would  not  do  so  because  he  had  promised  Mr. 
Price  ? — ^Yes.  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  there  was 
any  chance  at  all  for  them. 

24.460.  When  you  said  that,  did  Mr.  Curtis  or 
Mr.  Hawkins  make  any  other  observation  ? — He  said, 
"  Mrs.  Hatton,  try  to  prevail  upon  your  husband  to 
"  give  him  a  vot«,  and  I  will  make  you  a  present  of  a 
"  very  handsome  new  dress."  I  said,  "No,  sir;  I  do 
"  not  think  there  is  any  chance  at  all  for  you." 

24.461.  Could  you  have  made  any  mistake  about 
that  language  ? — ^No,  I  could  not. 

24.462.  You  know  Mr.  Hawkins  has  said  he  did 
not  make  any  offer  or  make  any  statement  of  that 
Hort  to  you  ? — He  cannot  say  so,  and  speak  the 
truth. 

24.463.  What  time  was  it  that  they  came  to  your 
shop  ? — Indeed  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  what  time  it 
was. 

24.464.  Can  you  not  tell  me  about  the  time  ? — ^No, 
I  cannot. 

24.465.  Was  it  in  the  morning,  in  the  afternoon, 
or  in  the  evening  ? — Indeed  I  cannot  say.  I  almost 
think  it  was  in  the  afternoon,  but  I  would  not  say 
positively. 

24.466.  You  think  it  was  in  the  afternoon  ? — ^I 
think  so,  but  I  would  not  say  positively. 

24.467.  Did  your  daughter  hear  what  took  place  ? 
—She  did. 

24.468.  What  is  her  name  ? — Julia  Anne. 

24.469.  Is  she  in  court  ? — ^No,  she  is  not. 

24.470.  Had  you  a  son  in  the  army  ? — I  have  now; 
I  had  not  then.  He  has  been  in  the  army  about 
twelve  months,  or  rather  better. 

24.471.  You  had  not  been  canvassed  by  any 
person,  had  you,  before  this  ? — No,  not  before  ; 
neither  did  I  know  Mr.  Hawkins  before. 

24.472.  Had  you  received  any  card  of  Sir  Bobert 
Carden's  ? — ^Not  before. 

24.473.  Did  you  say  that  you  would  not  promise 
Sir  Bobert  Carden  because  you  felt  you  had  been 
slighted  ? — ^No  ;  I  could  not  have  done  such  a  thing. 

24.474.  Did  you  say  yon  thought  you  had  been 
slighted  because  nobody  had  come  to  you  before  to 
ask  for  your  husband's  vote  ? — No. 

24.475.  That  yon  are  quite  sure  of  ? — ^I  am  quite 
sure  I  did  not  say  such  a  thing. 

24.476.  Do  you  remember  the  polling  day;  the  day 
of  the  election  ? — ^I  do. 

24.477.  Do  you  remember  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Pitt  being  there  ? — I  do. 

24.478.  Before  you  were  canvassed  by  Mr.  Cur^is 
and  Mr.  Hawkins,  had  you  been  canvassed  by 
Mr.  Innell  ? — He  called  there  with  Squire  Price. 

24.479.  Was  it  then  that  you  promised  Mr.  Price  ? 
— I  did  not  see  him  ;  I  was  not  at  home. 

24.480.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Innell  before  the  elec- 
tion ? — I  did. 

24.481.  Had  you  a  son  living  with  Mr.  Innell  ?  — 
I  had. 

24.482.  Did  you  say  that  you  could  not  promise  to 
vote  for  Sir  Bobert  Carden,  iu  consequence  of  your 
having  a  son  with  Mr.  Innell  ? — No. 

24.483.  Nothing  of  the  sort  ? — ^No;  nothing  of  the 
sort.  My  husband  made  up  his  mind  to  vote  for 
Squire  Price  as  soon  as  he  knew  he  had  put  up. 

24.484.  Had  he  made  up  his  mind  not  to  vote  for 
Sir  Bobert  Carden?— He  did  not  know  who  the 


others  were,  and  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  except 
for  Squire  Price. 

24.485.  Did  you  not  know,  or  did  not  your  hus- 
band know,  that  Admiral  Berkeley  was  going  to  be  a 
candidate  ? — No. 

24.486.  Not  at  the  time  yon  were  canvassed?— 
Squire  Price  was  the  only  person  he  knew  of  at  that 
time.  . 

24.487.  I  mean,  at  the  time  when  Curtis  and 
Hawkins  came  to  you  did  you  not  know  that  Sir 
Bobert  Carden  was  a  candidate  ? — Yes. 

24.488.  And  also  Admiral  Berkeley  ?— Yes. 

24.489.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  only  made  up  his 
mind  to  vote  for  Mr.  Price  ?— Yes. 

24.490.  Then  what  reason  was  there  why  yonr 
husband  should  not  vote  for  Sir  Bobert  Carden  ?  — 
Mr.  Innell  called,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  split 
his  vote,  and  give  one  vote  to  Squire  Price  and  the 
other  to  Admiral  Berkeley. 

24.491.  That  was  before  Mr.  Hawkins  and  Mr. 
Curtis  called  ? — ^No  ;  not  till  afterwards. 

24.492.  On  the  day  of  the  polling  you  say  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Pitt  was  at  your  house  ? — Yes. 

24,498.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — John. 

24.494.  Was  there  a  man  of  the  name  of  Wilkes 
there  ? — ^Yes, 

24.495.  Is  that  Samuel  Wilkes  or  William  Wilkes? 
—Both. 

24.496.  Was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Franklin  there? 
— He  was. 

24.497.  Do  you  rememl)er  what  time  it  was  that 
Wilkes  and  Franklin  came  in  ?  —  I  think  somewhere 
near  3  o'clock,'  as  far  as  I  recollect.  Wilkes  came  in 
and  out  two  or  three  times  in  the  day. 

24.498.  Which  Wilkes  was  that?— William  Wilkes. 

24.499.  William  Wilkes  came  in  and  out  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day  ? — He  did. 

24.500.  He  had  been  there  before  I  o'clock,  had 
he?  —  Yes;  he  came  in  about  12  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

24.501.  And  how  long  did  he  stop  ? — I  cannot  say, 
because  we  were  busy, 

24.502.  Did  Franklin  come  in  with  him  at  that 
time  ? — ^No,  he  did  not. 

24.503.  When  did  he  come  ? — I  cannot  say  exactly 
the  time. 

24.504.  Can  you  tell  about  what  time  he  first  of  all 
came  there  ? — ^I  cannot. 

24.505.  Did  Wilkes  and  Franklin  come  together  ? 
—They  did. 

24.506.  Where  did  they  go  to  when  they  came 
togeUier  ? — He  called  for  half  a  gallon  of  ale^  and 
as^ed  if  he  could  go  into  the  sitting-room. 

24.507.  When  they  had  their  ale,  where  did  they 
go  to  ?  —  They  did  not  have  their  ale  then.  They 
went  through  the  coffee-room  into  the  yard. 

24.508.  Do  you  remember  their  coming  back  again 
into  the  coffee-room  ? — I  do. 

24.509.  Do  you  remember  Pitt  being  with  them  ? 
—Yes. 

24.510.  Do  you  remember  his  saying  anything  to 
Wilkes  ?  — Yes.  He  asked  him  who  was  up  alort. 
He  said,  "  Is  there  any  one  up  aloft  ?" 

24.51 1.  Did  Wilkes  say  anything  to  that  ?  —  I  do 
not  remember.    I  went  out  of  the  coffee-room. 

24.512.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  more  to 
Wilkes  ?  —  Yes  ;  he  was  chaffing  him  about  having 
his  five  sovereigns. 

24.513.  That  was  William  Wilkes?  — That  was 
William  Wilkes, 

24.514.  Did  Wilkes  say  anything  when  Pitt,  yon 
say, was  chaffing  him  about  the  five  sovereigns? — 
I  do  not  remember  ;  I  was  in  and  out. 

24.515.  What  did  he  say  about  the  five  sovereigns? 
—  He  said  he  could  have  some  blue  ribbons  to  go  on 
his  pony  out  of  that. 

24.516.  Who  said  that  ?— Wilkes. 

24.517.  Did  he  say  why  he  would? — No,  he  did 
not. 

24.518.  How  long  did  Wilkes  remain;  up  to  what 
hour  did  he  remain  at  your  house?  —  He  went  out 
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almost  directly;  in  a  few  minutes  ;  he  went  across  to 
the  polling  booth. 

24.519.  You  saw  that,  did  you  ?  —  I  saw  him  go 
across.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  gave  his  vote 
then  or  not. 

24.520.  After  that,  did  he  come  back  ?— He  did. 

24.521.  And  how  long  did  he  remain  ?  —  I  cannot 
say  ;  not  long. 

24.522.  He  came  back  in  a  short  time  ? — ^Yes. 

24.523.  Was  Pitt  there  during  the  afternoon?  — 
Yes  ;   he  was  in  and  out  a  good  many  times. 

24.524.  Was  Franklin  in  and  out  ? — Franklin  was 
only  there  once. 

24.525.  On  that  occasion  when  he  came  there  with 
Wilkes  ?— Yes. 

24.526.  Was  Wilkes's  wife  there  ? — She  was. 

24.527.  What  time  did  she  come  ? — She  was  there, 
I  think,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before. 

24.528.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  Wilkes 
came  in  ? — I  think  she  was. 

24.529.  Had  you  any  talk  with  your  daughter 
about  this  conversation  between  yourself  and  Curtis 
and  Hawkins  ?  — Na  There  was  a  party  coming  in 
at  the  door  as  they  went  out,  and  she  mentioned  it  to 
them  as  soon  as  they  came  in. 

24.530.  You  were  taken  up  to  London,  and  exa* 
mined  there,  were  you  not  ? — Yes. 

24.53 1 .  Had  you  any  talk  with  your  daughter  then? 
!No  ;  she  was  ill. 

24.532.  Was  not  she  in  Gloucester  before  you  went 
to  London  ? — ^Yes. 

24.533.  Did  you  not  know  what  you  were  going  to 
London  for  ? — Certainly  I  did. 

24.534.  Had  you  no  talk  with  her  about  it  before 
you  went  up  ? — ^No  ;  we  did  not  talk  about  it  before 
I  went. 

24.535.  Did  you  say  to  her,  "  You  were  at  the 
door,  and  heard  what  took  place  "  ? — She  did  hear, 
and  she  told  it  to  a  party  that  came  in. 

24.536.  Did  you  say  to  her  "  You  were  at  the 
door,  and  heard  all  that  took  place  "  ? — Yes ;  I  might 
have  said  that  very  likely. 

24.537.  Did  not  yon  and  she  talk  the  matter  over 
together  ? — ^No  ;    I  do  not  know  that  we  did  at  all. 

24.538.  Have  you  never  talked  to  her  about  it 
since  ?  —  Yes  ;  I  was  speaking  to  her  about  it  this 
morning,  asking  her  if  she  recollected  it,  because  I 
had  no  idea  what  business  I  was  coming  here  about. 
Nobody  spoke  to  me  from  either  party.  I  was  served 
with  a  summons,  and  attended  here,  but  I  did  not 
know  what  business  I  was  upon. 

24.539.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  solemnly  that  Mr. 
Hawkins  came  into  yonr  shop,  and  offered  to  give 
you  a  new  dress  if  you  would  induce  your  husband  to 
vote  for  Sir  Robert  Carden  ? — He  did. 

24.540.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  Mr.  Hawkins  ask  to 
see  your  husband  ? — He  did. 

24.541.  Did  you  say  your  husband  would  not  see 
him  ? — I  did. 

24.542.  Though  he  was  only  in  the  next  room  ? — 
Yes.  My  husband  is  quite  an  invalid,  and  whatever 
business  is  done  I  do  myself ;  he  is  quite  an  invalid. 

24.543.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  were  canvassed  also 
in  1859,  were  you  not  ? — 1  was. 

24.544.  You  were  canvassed  on  behalf  of  Sir 
Bobert  Garden^  were  yon  not  ? — Yes. 

24.545.  Who  canvassed  you  ? — ^Indeed  I  do  not 
know  the  parties.    There  was  Mr.  Lovegrove  and 


Mr.  Monk,  and  Mr.  Butt,  the  iron-founder,  and  Mr.       C.  Hatloit, 

Maysey,  the  barber  ;  there  were  several  others,  but  I  

did  not  know  them.  "  Oct  1859. 

24.546.  Jonah  Dyer  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  he  was  there.     — ^-^— 
I  would  not  say  whether  he  was  there  then  or  not, 
positively. 

24.547.  At  the  last  election  in  1859  had  you  a  son 
in  the  army  ? — ^Yes. 

24.548.  Was  he  in  the  army  at  that  time  ? — He 
was. 

24.549.  Did  those  persons,  or  some  of  them,  who 
canvassed  you,  know  that  he  was  in  the  army? — 
They  did. 

24.550.  Were  you  anxious  for  his  discharge? — ^I 
was  not. 

24.551.  Was  anything  said  to  you  by  any  of  them 
with  reference  to  his  discharge? — Not  then. 

24.552.  Was  anything  said  to  you  subsequently, 
before  the  election,  about  his  discharge? — Yes,  there 
was. 

24.553.  By  whom  ? — ^By  Jonah  Dyer. 

24.554.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  called  upon  me ; 
my  son  had  six  days  furlough,  and  he  called  upon  me 
with  my  son,  and  Mr.  Muysey  and  others  with  them  ; 
I  do  not  know  who  the  others  were. 

24.555.  What  did  they  call  upon  you  for? — ^To 
solicit  the  vote  for  Sir  Walter  Carden. 

24.556.  At  that  time  did  they  say  anything? — 
Mr.  Dyer  asked  me  if  I  would  promise  to  vote  for 
Sir  Walter  Carden,  and  I  said,  ko,  I  did  not  think  my 
husband  would  votfe  at  all  for  any  party.  He  said, 
"  Mrs.  Hatton,  if  you  will  promise  Mr.  Hatton's  vote 
"  for  Sir  Walter  Carden  we  will  buy  your  son  out  of 
"  the  army  ?"  I  said,  "  No  ;  my  son  went  in  for  his 
"  own  pleasure,  and  his  father  shall  not  give  a  vote 
"  for  him  to  be  bought  out." 

24.557.  Did  he  say  what  it  would  cost  to  do  it? — 
No,  he  did  not. 

24.558.  You  refused?— I  did.  He  said  they  had 
purchased  one  out  then. 

24.559.  Who  said  that?— Dyer  did. 

24.560.  Did  he  say  who  they  had  purchased  out  ? 
— He  did  not  say  who  it  was. 

24.561.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Withers  ?— I  do. 

24.562.  What  is  his  Christian  name? — I  do  not 
know. 

24.563.  Does  he  keep  an  inn  ? — ^I  believe  he  does 
keep  a  beerhouse. 

24.564.  Do  yoii  know  what  the  name  of  that  beer- 
house is? — ^I  do  not. 

24.565.  Were  you  there  last  Friday  night? — I 
was. 

24.566.  What  did  you  go  there  for?— There  was 
a  party  came  into  the  house,  and  told  my  hnsband 
that  my  name  had  been  called  over  in  court  with 
Mr.  Maysey's  ;  that  Mr.  Maysey  had  offered  him 
money;  and  I  went  down  to  Mr.  Withers  to  ask. 

24.567.  To  ask  if  it  was  true  that  your  name  hod 
been  called  over  by  Mr.  Maysey  as  having  been 
offered  money  by  him  ? — Yes. 

24.568.  That  was  the  only  object  ?— Yes  ;  that 
was  the  only  object. 

24.569.  How  came  you  to  go  to  Withers  to  ask 
that  question? — We  do  not  know  anybody  in  the 
place,  and  Mr.  Withers  used  to  come  in  and  out  when 
we  were  in  the  Westgate  Street  as  a  customer. 

24.570.  That  was  the  reason?  —  That  ^was  the 
reason. 


Chasles  Henkt  Hawkins  called  and  further  examined. 


CH.Hawkmt. 


24,571.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  wish  to  make  some 
statement  with  regud  to  the  evidence  we  have  just 
heard? — If  you  please.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  never 
held  out  any  inducement  to  that  woman  {Mrs.  Hatton), 
or  promised  her  a  dress  or  anything  whatever. 
•  24,572.  You  deny  it  ? — ^I  do  ;  and  Mr.  Geoi^e 
Curtis  was  with  me,  if  yon  will  be  kind  enough  to 
examine  him  ;  he  was  close  to  me  during  the  time  I 
was  talking  to  her. 


24.573.  What  time  was  it  when  you  were  in  the 
shop  ? — ^About  12  o'clock  ;  we  both  went  together, 
and  came  out  together. 

24.574.  How  long  before  the  election  was  it? — 
I  think  the  Monday  before  the  election  ;  the  election 
was  on  the  Saturday;  but  she  had  not  been  called  on 
by  any  of  our  party,  and  I  will  give  you  the  reason 
why  she  was  not  called  on. 

24.575.  It  was  on  the  Monday  before  the  election 
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C.S.  Hawkitu.  tjj^t  yQj,  called  ? — j  believe  it  was.    I  am  almost  sure 
it  was  ;  about  12  o'clock. 

24.576.  You  or  Mr.  Curtis  did  ask  her  ?— Both  of  us 
asked  her.  She  said  the  party  had  slighted  her  and 
her  husband  by  not  calling  on  them,  and  that  for  that 
reason  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  vot«  for 
Berkeley  and  Price.  She  said  we  had  come  too  late, 
and  he  should  not  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden 
at  all. 

24.577.  She  said  that  her  husband  would  vote  for 
Price  and  Berkeley  ? — Yes  ;  that  the  other  parties 
had  called  on  her,  and  that  she  had  promised  them. 

24.578.  Did  she  say  they  had  been  slighted? — 
Yes;  she  said  that  they  had  been  slighted  by  our 
party  not  calling  on  them. 

24.579.  When  you  went  into  the  house  who  did 
you  see  ? — She  says  it  was  het  daugl\ter ;  perhaps  it  ■ 
may  have  been  her  daughter,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
seeing  her  daughter. 

24.580.  Did  you  see  another  woman  ? — I  could  not 
be  sure  about  that.  I  saw  Mrs.  Hatton  directly  I 
went  into  the  shop.  I  do  not  believe  I  over  spoke  to 
any  one  else. 

24.581.  Do  you  know  the  glass  door  that  separates 
the  shop  from  the  coffee-room  ? — ^No.  It  appeared 
to  me  as  though  the  shop  was  partitioned  off. 


24.582.  Did  you  see  a  glass  door? — ^No,  I  did  not. 

24.583.  How  long  were  you.  in  the  house?— Not 
three  minutes.  Directly  she  told  me  that,  and  that 
her  son  was  with  Mr.  Innell,  and]  that  he  was  a  very 
kind  man  to  her  son,  I  could  see  that  it  was  uselofx 
for  me  to  ask  her. 

24.584.  Do  you  swear  that  she  did  at  that  time  say 
her  son  was  with  Mr.  Innell  ? — ^I  will  positively 
swear  it,  and  that  she  had  promised  Mr.  Innell.  She 
said  that  he  had  been  very  kind  to  her  son,  and  for 
that  reason  she  had  promised  him  to  vote  for  them. 

24.585.  Was  that  the  reason  she  gave  ? — That  was 
one  of  the  reasons,  and  that  our  party  had  slighted 
her.  Directly  she  told  me  about  Mr.  Innell  I  was 
quite  satisfied.  I  said,  "  Ah,  you  vote  for  them,  and 
"  he  will  be  sure  to  be  a  kind  man  to  your  son,"  and 
off  I  walked,  and  I  went  up  to  Mr.  Taynton,  and  told 
him  what  had  taken  place,  and  returned  him  accord- 
ingly. I  positively  awear,  as  I  stand  here,  that  I 
never  promised  her  a  dress,  an<}  said  nothing  at 
all  about  a  dress. 

24.586.  Do  you  remember  mentioning  the  word 
"  dress"  to  het  in  any  way? — I  am  positive  I  never 
did.  We  were  not  in  the  shop  two  minutes.  Directly 
she  told  me  about  her  son  living  with  Mr.  Innell  I 
was  quite  satisfied  how  it  would  be. 


O.Cvttit. 


Geobgb  Curtis  called  and  further  examined. 


24.587.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  have  been  in  court 
during  the  examination  of  Mrs.  -Hatton  and  Mr. 
Hawkins,  have  you  not  ? — I  have. 

24.588.  Are  you  prepared  to  awear  that  Mr.Hawkins 
did  not  promise  Mrs.  Hatton  a  dress  ? — Yes  ;  I  most 
positively  assert  that  Mr.  Hawkins  made  no  promise 
of  the  kind. 

24.589.  Were  you  close  by  ? — Mr.  Hawkins  and  I 
were  together  during  the  whole  time.  Each  heard 
what  each  said  to  the  woman.  I  should  state  that  I 
was  the  first  person  to  ask  for  the  vote.  When  I  went 
in,  I  said  to  Mrs.  Hatton,  I  was  sorry  we  had  not  ap- 
plied to  or  canvassed  her  husband  before,  but  that  I 
had  taken  a  person  named  Hatton  living  on  the  Foreigd 
Bridge  as  the  voter,  and  that  I  was  sorry  we  had 
not  canvassed  them,  but  it  was  quite  overlooked,  and 
that  I  hoped  we  were  not  ,too  late.  She  said,  "  Yes, 
"  you  are  too  late,  for  my  husband  will  vote  for 
"  Price  and  Berkeley."  She  said  that  she  had  been 
canvassed  by  Mr.  Innell,  and  that,  Mr.  Innell  had 
been  a  kind  friend  to  her  son,  and  her  son  was  in 
his  service.  Mr.  Hawkins  then  asked,  I  think,  for 
half  his  vote;  and  she  said,  "  No;  it  is  no  use  to  ask 
"  for  half  his  vote,  for  he  is  sure  to  vote  for  Price 
"  and  Berkeley."  I  then  said,  "  Come  on,  Charles  ; 
"  if  Mr.  Innell  has  any  influence  here  he  is  sure  to 
"  get  the  vote,"  and  with  that  we  left.  I  suppose  we 
were  in  the  house  about  three  minutes. 

24.590.  You  did  not  ask  for  half  a  vote  ? — I  do  not 
believe  I  did. 

24.591.  But  Mr,  Hawkins  did  ?— He  did  after  I 
had  canvassed  her,  for  Sir  Robert  Carden. 

24.592.  She  said  her  husband  was  going  to  vote 
for  Mr*  Price  ? — Price  and  Berkeley,  and  that  it  was 
no  use  for  us  to  think  of  getting  half  a  vote. 


24.593.  Who  did  you  see  first  ? — I  believe  I  saw 
the  daughter  first. 

24.594.  Was  the  daughter  in  the  shop?  —  Yes. 
She  went  and  fetched  her  mother.  I  asked  to  see 
the  father,  and  Mrs.  Hatton  answered  instead.  We 
could  not  see  the  father. 

24.595.  How  long  were  you  in  the  shop  altogether? 
— ^I  suppose  about  three  minutes ;  not  more. 

24.596.  Did  you  see  the  door  that  separides  the 
coffee-room  from  the  shop  ? — Yes. 

24.597.  Is  it  a  glass  door  ? — I  believe  half  of  it 
is  glass. 

24.598.  Did  the  daughter  remain  in  the  shop  ? — 
I  believe  not.  I  believe  the  conversation  was  with 
the  woman  only. 

24.599.  Did  you  see  the  daughter  before  you  went? 
— She  went  into  the  room  that  the  mother  came 
from.  ■ 

24.600.  Was  that  the  coffee-room  ? — I  suppose  so. 
I  never  was  inside  the  room.  The  daughter  left  the 
shop,  and  went  into  the  coffee-room.  I  suppose  it 
would  be  called  the  coffee-room. 

24.601.  Was  any  offer  of  any  sort  made  ? — No  offer 
of  any  kind,  I  can  assure  you. 

24.602.  Not  either  by  you  or  Mr.  Hawkins  ? — ^I 
am  positive  there  was  no  offer  of  any  kind^ 

24.603.  Did  you  go  out  with  Mr.  Hawkins? — 
Mr.  Hawkins  and  I  left  the  shop  together. 

27.604.  Did  you  remain  in  the  shop  close  together 
the  whole  time  ? — The  whole  time. 

24.605.  And  you  are  quite  certain  that  no  offer  of 
a  dress  could  have  been  made  without  your  knowing 
it  ? — If  Mr.  Hawkins  had  made  any  kind  of  offer  to 
the  woman  I  should  have  heard  it,  and  I  positively 
assert  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  offbred. 


J.Dyer. 


Jonah  Dyeb  called  and  further  examined, 


24.606.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  understand  you  wish  to 
contradict  some  part  of  the  evidence  which  has  been 
given  by  Mrs.  Hatton  ? — ^I  beg  leave  to  contradict 
the  statement  made  by  Mrs.  Hatton  that  I  ever  men- 
tioned anything  at  all  about  buying  her  son  out  of 
the  army.  I  deny  ever  having  said  anything  of  the 
kind. 

24.607.  You  went  to  Mrs.  Hatton's  before  the  last 
election,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

24.608.  Wlio  did  you  go  with  ? — ^Maysey  and  two 
or  three  more. 

24.609.  How  long  before  the  election  was  it? — 
About  a  week,  I  think. 


24.610.  Who  were  the  others  besides  Maysey  ?— 
Franklin  and  Porker, 

24.611.  That  was  about  a  week  before  the  elec- 
tion ? — ^Abont  a  week  before  the  election. 

24.612.  Had  the  son  of  any  person  in  Gloncesta- 
been  bought  off  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  never 
heard  talk  of  it.    . 

24.613.  Have  you  heard  of  the  son  of  any  person 
in  Gloucester  being  bought  off  from  the  army  ? — ^I 
never  heard  it  of  any  one, 

24.614.  Do  you  swear  that  ? — Yes. 

24.615.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the   name  of 
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Tanner? — ^I  know  the  man,  but  not  tq  have  any 
acquaintance  with  him. 

24.616.  Had  he  a  son  in  the  army  ? — ^I  never  knew 
he  had  a  son  in  the  army  till  I  heard  it  to>day. 

24.617.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  at  the  time 
you  went  to  Mrs.  Hotton's  you  did  not  know  that 
any  person  had  been  bought  off  from  the  army  in 
consequence  or  uot  in  consequence  of  his  father 
being  a  voter  for  the  city  ? — ^I  do  swear  it.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  was  any  one  ever  bought  off. 

24.618.  Have  you  heard  since  the  election  that 
tiiere  was  anyone  so  bought  off?— No;  not  till  to- 
day when  I  heard  it  in  court. 

24.619.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Hatton's  son  ? — ^Yes. 

24.620.  The  one  that  is  in  the  army  ?— The  one 
that  is  in  the  army. 

24.621.  Was  he  with  you  when  you  went  to 
Mrs.  Hatton's  ? — ^He  was  in  the  house  when  we 
went  in.     He  was  at  home,  at  his  mother's  house. 

24.622.  You  knew  him  quite  well  before  ? — ^Yes  ; 
he  was  in  the  militia. 

24.623.  Was  he  anxious  to  be  discharged?  —  I 
never  heard  him  say  anything  at  all  about  it. 

24.624.  You  are  quite  sure  about  that  ? — Yes,  I 
am  ;  I  uudertood  he  was  very  fond  of  soldiering. 

24.625.  Was  he  in  the  Gloucester  militia?— Ho 
was  ;  he  enlisted  out  of  the  Gloucester  militia. 

24.626.  Was  he  present  when  you  went  in  to  see 
Mrs.  Hatton  ? — He  was  not  in  the  room  when  we 
went  in ;  he  was  out  in  the  backyard  ;  he  saw  me 
there  ;  he  knew  me,  and  he  came  in. 

24.627.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  notliing  was 
said  about  the  discharge  of  that  young  man  from  the 
army  when  he  was  present,  and  when  you  saw  Mrs. 
Hatton  ? — I  do  swear  it. 

24.628.  You  keep  "The  Three  Cocks,"  do  you 
not  ? — Yes. 

24.629.  Did  you  go  with  Robert  Dowers  t»  Mr. 
Levegrove's  office  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
did  or  whether  I  did  not. 

24.630.  Did  you  ?— I  do  not  think  I  did. 

24.631.  You  know  the  man,  do  you  not  ? — ^Yes,  I 
know  the  man  very  well ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  went 
with  him  to  Mr.  Lovegrove's  office.  I  would  not 
swear  whether  I  did  or  whether  I  did  not,  but  I  can- 
not recollect  it. 

24.632.  It  was  after  the  election  of  18J7  ? — ^Yes. 

24.633.  Did  you  know  that  he  was  going  there?  — 
I  cannot  recollect  anything  at  all  about  it. 

24.634.  Did  you  know  that  Robert  Dowers  was 
going  to  Mr.  Lovegrove's  office  ? — I  did  not. 

24.635.  Had  you  heard  any  talk  about  his  going  ? 
I  cannot  recollect  that  I  had. 

24.636.  Do  you  remember  Robert  Dowers  being  at 
your  house  ? — Yes. 

24.637.  And  Charles  Grimmett  ?— Yes. 

24.638.  How  soon  was  that  after  the  election  ? — I 
cannot  say  how  soon  it  was  after  ;  it  was  some  time 
after. 

24.639.  How  long  after  ? — ^Perhaps  a  month  after  : 
I  could  not  say  ;  some  time  after,  I  know. 

24.640.  Were  you  with  them  ? — I  was  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  room. 

24.641.  In  the  same  room  in  which  they  were  ? — 
Yes  :  I  think  tha-e  was  sdme  one  else  there  besides 


those  two.     Harris,  I  think,  was  with  them 
were  mostly  together. 

24.642.  Who  were  mostly  together  ? — Harris  and 
Grimmett. 

24.643.  Did  you  talk  about  the  election  ?— Yes  ; 
they  were  chaffing  him  about  receiving  money  ;  one 
party  and  the  other. 

24.644.  Who  ?— Harris  and  Grimmett. 

24.645.  They  did  what  ?— They  chaffed  Dowers 
about  rec'eiving  money. 

24.646.  That  was  after  the  election  ?— Yes ;  it 
was  after  the  election. 

24.647.  What  did  they  say?— They  asked  him 
what  he  had  had  of  the  Tory  party;  and  he  said  that 
he  had  had  nothing :  that  'he  was  offered  3/.  from 
young  Probert. 

24.648.  Where  ?— They  were  chaffing ;  but  I  was 
not  in  the  room  all  the  time.  They  asked  him  what 
he  had  had  of  the  Tory  party,  and  he  said  he  had 
been  offered  3/.  by  Probert. 

24.649.  Did  he  say  what  he  had  had  of  the  Tory 
party  ? — He  said  he  had  had  nothing  at  all  of  the 
Tory  party. 

24.650.  How  came  they  to  chaff  him  as  to  what 
he  had  had  from  the  Tory  party  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  they  commenced  about. 

24.651.  Were  you  not  thereat  the  beginning? — 
No,  I  was  not. 

24.652.  Nor  at  the  ending  ? — I  do  not  know  about 
the  ending.  I  was  backwards  and  forwards  in  and 
out  of  the  room. 

24.653.  Were  you  there  during  the  whole  time 
this  conversation  was  taking  place  ? — No  ;  I  was  not 
there  the  whole  time. 

24.654.  When  they  were  chaffing  him,  and  asking 
him  what  he  had  had  of  the  Tory  party,  do  you  mean 
to  swear  he  said  he  had  had  nothing  from  the  Tory 
party  ? — ^Yes  ;  he  said  he  had  had  nothing  at  all  from 
the  Tory  party. 

24.655.  That  you  mean  to  swear  ? — I  do. 

24.656.  What  time  was  it  ?— About  the  middle  of 
the  day,  I  think  ;  from  twelve  to  two  ;  something 
between  twelve  and  two. 

24.657.  About  a  month  after  the  election  ? — ^Yes  ; 
I  should  think  it  was  about  a  month. 

24.658.  In  the  parlour  of  your  house  ? — Yes  ;  in 
the  front  room. 

24.659.  There  was  nothing  said  then  about  going 
to  Mr.  Lovegrove's  ? — ^Not  that  I  heard.  I  believe 
they  did  go  to  Mr.  Lovegrove's,  but  I  did  not  go 
with  them,  I  know. 

24.660.  Did  you  hear  of  it  afterwards  ? — Yes  ;  I 
think  Grimmett  told  me  afterwards  they  had  been  to 
Mr.  Lovegrove's. 

'  24,661.  How  soon  was  it  after  this  conversation 
that  you  heard  he  had  been  to  Mr.  Lovegrove's  ? — 
The  next  day,  I  believe. 

24.662.  Did  you  bear  he  had  been  the  next  day 
to  Mr.  Lovegrove's  ? — I  believe  I  did. 

24.663.  (Mr.  Wel/ord.)  Did  you  make  any  com- 
munication to  Mr.  Lovegrove  about  what  you  had 
heard  ? — No. 

24.664.  You  were  not  the  cause  of  Grimmett  and 
Dowers  going  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — No. 


they       •^•^^- 
87  Oct  1859. 


.ToH>f  Pletdei.l  WiLTOx  called  and  further  examined. 


J.  P.  Wilbm. 


24,665.  {Mr,  Vaughan.)  Can  you  furnish  us  with 
any  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  register  since 

1852  ? Yes.   But  before  you  commence  to  examine 

me  agun  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  make  one  or 
two  remarks  with  reference  to  matters  Which  have 
transpired  since  you  have  been  sitting  here.  I  wish 
to  take  this  public  opportunity  of.  assuring  you,  and 
of  assuring  Mr.  Whithorn,  and  of  assuring  the  Tories 
as  well  as  the  Liberals  of  Gloucester,  that  in  the 
observations  which  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  make  in 
the  course  of  my  evidence  with  reference  to 
Mr.  WTiithorn  I  was  not  in  any  degree  actuated  by 
any  malicious  or  personal  motive.    I  say  this  because 


I  have  been  told  on  all  sides  by  the  Conservatives 
that  the  only  matter  which  has  occurred  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  Commission  of  a  disagreeable 
nature  has  been  that  which  I  have  introduced  to 
your  notice,  and  which  I  only  did  introduce  in  con- 
sequence of  the  questions  which  you  put  to  me,  and 
from  an  impression  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  I  should  do  so.  I  think  it  due  to  myself,  as  well 
as  to  those  with  whom  I  hfive  been  associated  in  this 
matter,  to  disclaim  on  their  part,  as  well  as  on  my 
own,  anything  like  a  personal  or  malicious  feeling 
towards  Mr.  Whithorn  or  any  other  person  ;  and  I 
beg  to  assure  you  that  if  I  can  in  any  way  afford 
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J.  P.  Wilton.    Mr.  Whithorn  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  accuracy 

of  the  evidence  that  I  gave  I  ahaU  be  most  happy  to 

87  Oct  1859.  ^Q  gQ^  jQ^  I  believe  he  is  aware  that  I  have  offered 
"~~^~~"  him  that  opportunity.  I  only  hope  it  will  be  gene- 
rally understood  that  I  have  not  been  actuated  by 
any  personal  or  -malicious  feeling  against  him.  We 
have  been  political  antagonists,  but  up  to  the  time  of 
the  last  election  I  have  had  the  honour '  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  have  frequently  spent  many  hours 
with  him. 

24.666.  You  were  bound  'to  answer  all  questions 
put  to  you,  and  to  state  anything  you  knew  with 
regard  to  any  corrupt  practices  in  Gloucester,  and  if 
you  had  not  done  so  you  would  have  stood  in  a  very 
false  position  ? — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  that 
observation,  because  it  clears  me  from  the  charge  of 
having  volunteered  the  statement  which  I  made  to 
yon. 

24.667.  Can  you  furnish  us  with  any  evidence 
relative  to  the  state  of  the  register  since  the  election 
of  1852  ? — I  have,  with  the  assistance  of  others,  pre- 
pared for  you  a  list  of  the  voters,  in  the  first  place, 
who  were  on  the  register  of  1852-3,  and  off  the 
register  of  1856-7.  I  have  also^  to  correspond  with 
that,  a  list  of  voters  on  the  register  of  1856-7,  but 
not  on  that  for  1852-3  ;  and  then  I  have  tested  the 
political  opinions  of  those  persons  by  the  way  in 
which  they  voted  in  the  contest  of  1853  between 
Mr.  Hope  and  Admiral  Berkeley,  and  how  they 
voted  at  the  election  in  1857,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
contest  between  Mr.  Price,  Admiral  Berkeley,  and 
Sir  Robert  Garden.     Shall  I  give  you  the  result  ? 

24.668.  If  you  please  ?— On  the  register  of  1852 
there  were  voters,  who  were  off  the  register  in  1856, 
532  ;  of  whom,  in  the  following  year,  when  there  was 
a  contest  between  Mr.  Hope  and  Admiral  Berkeley, 
there  voted  for  Mr.  Hope  191  and  for  Admiral 
Berkeley  246.  Some  did  not  vote  at  that  election  in 
1853,  and  some  were  dead  at  the  time  when  the 
election  took  place. 

24.669.  Then  upon  that  you  sustained  a  loss  ? — 
Not  on  that  alone,  because  of  course  there  were  those 
who  came  on  the  register  in  18^6. 

24.670.  (Mr.  WelforcU)  But  it  would  appear  that 
your  party  had  suffered  a  greater  loss  than  the  other 
party  had  ? — ^Yes  ;  but  there  is  the  other  side  to  be 
taken.  We  admit,  at  least  it  is  generally  understood, 
that  previous  to  the  first  election  of  Sir  Robert 
Garden  there  had  been  a  considerable  gain  to  the 
Gonservative  party.  The  statement  that  I  made  in 
my  evidence  was  that  there  had  been  a  considerable 
gain  to  the  Liberals  since  Sir  Robert  Garden's  first 
election.  There  had  been  one  or  two  neglected 
registrations  between  those  periods  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  there  was  one  in  1855  in  which  there  was  a 
great  change  made  in  favour  of  the  Liberals,  though 
a  considerably  less  gain  than  Admiral  Berkeley's 
majority  over  Mr.  Hope  at  the  previous  election. 
Then,  on  the  register  of  1856-7,  and  not  on  the 
register  of  1852-3,  there  were  410,  of  whom  in  the 
following  year,  in  the  contest  between  Mr.  Price, 
Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  and  Sir  Robert  Garden,  163 
voted  for  Price  and  Berkeley,  173  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden,  and  36  divided  their  votes  between  Price 
and  Garden  or  Berkeley  and  Garden,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  form  any  opinion  upon  them. 

24.671.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  strength  of 
the  parties  you  exclude  those  36  ? — Yes,  I  have 
done  so. 

24.672.  In  the  numbers  you  have  given  you  have 
excluded,  I  suppose,  double  votes? — Yes.  I  think  I 
may  say  there  is  not  one  single  error  of  that  kind  ; 
at  all  events,  if  there  are  any  errors  of  that  kind  they 
are  very  trifling;  in  fact  our  great  difficulty  has  been 
to  see  that  there  have  been  no  double  entries  made  ; 
they  have  been  revised  again  and  again.  That  shows 
altogether  a  gain  to  the  Gonservatives  between  the 
two  elections  of  1853  and  1857  of  65.  Now  I  would 
remark  here,  that  in  the  previous  year,  in  1853,  (that 
is  in  the  election  of  1853,)  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley 
defeated  Mr.  Hope  by  a  majority,  I  think,  of  91  ; 


and  with  this  change  of  65  in  favour  of  the  Conser- 
vative  party  Sir  Robert  Garden  in  1857  defeated 
Admiral  Berkeley  by  a  majority  of  33. 

24.673.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Is  it  true,  as  has  been 
stated  here,  that  in  the  election  of  1853  the  Con- 
servatives did  not  put  out  their  full  strength  ? — This 
is  the  first  time  that  such  a  thing  has  been  put  on 
record  in  Gloucester  if  they  did  not. 

24.674.  It  has  been  stated  that  Mr.  Hope  was  not 
present,  that  he  took  very  little  interest  in  the  election, 
and  that  consequently  that  election  is  not  considered 
by  the  Gonservative  party  as  a  fair  trial  of  strength? 
— ^I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  think  it  was  one  of 
their  own  agents  who  said  that  if  a  mop-stick  were 
stuck  up  dressed  with  blue  ribbons  they  would  all 
rally  round  it ;  and  if  that  evidence  is  true,  then 
no  matter  whether  the  candidate  is  here  or  not. 
I  certainly  never  heard  that  statement  until  it  was 
made  in  court  here. 

24.675.  {Mr.  Welford.)  There  were  95  who  ab- 
stained from  voting  or  were  dead  at  the  election  of 
1853 ;  is  not  that  so  ? — There  were  some  few  who  did 
not  vote,  and  some  were  dead. 

24.676.  I  was  trying  whether  I  could  ascertain 
from  your  premises  the  number  of  persons  who  ab- 
stained from  voting  in  1853  ? — I  believe  I  can  give 
you  that  information. 

24.677.  {Mr.  Vaugfian.)  I  find,  on  referring  to  my 
note,  that  the  contest  in  1853  was  abandoned  by  the 
Gonservatives  at  1 1  o'clock  ? — ^I  suppose  that  was  in 
the  same  way  that  in  1859  the  contest  was  abandoned 
by  them  at  half  past  nine,  but  I  have  really  no  know- 
ledge of  that  contest  at  all. 

24.678.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Gan  you  give  the  number 
of  voters  on  the  register  who  abstained  from  voting 
at  the  election  of  1853? — Fifty-nine  freemen  and 
142  householders. 

24.679.  That  was  a  considerably  larger  numbijr 
than  the  number  who  abstained  from  voting  in  1857? 
— I  think  it  is  generally  calculated  that  there  are 
about  a  hundred  voters  who  do  not  poll ;  that  is  the 
usual  calculation.  I  know  that  in  calculating  previous 
to  1859  I  struck  off  the  odd  96,  considering  that 
there  would  be  about  100  who  would  not  vote. 

24.680.  To  make  the  thing  complete  we  ought  to 
have  the  number  of  voters  on  the  register  in  1857 
who  abstained  from  voting,  so  that  we  might  compare 
the  number  of  voters  who  abstained  from  voting  in 
1853  with  the  number  of  voters  who  abstained  from 
voting  in  1857  ? — There  were  97  who  abstained  from 
voting  in  1857.  ' 

24.681.  Freemen  and  householders  ? — Yes;  besides 
21  being  dead. 

24.682.  Gan  you  tell  how  miny  were  dead  in  1853? 
— No,  I  cannot. 

24.683.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Gan  you  state  what  the 
difference  was  between  the  numbers  polled  for  Mr. 
Hope  in  1852  and  in  1853  ?— Yes. 

24.684.  How  many  did  he  poll  in  1852  ? — 760. 

24.685.  And  in  1853  how  many  did  he  poll  ?— 
670 ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  corresponding 
falling  off  in  the  polling  of  the  other  candidates. 
Mr.  Price  in  1852  polled  831  ;  he"  was  the  Liberal 
candidate  at  the  head  of  the  poll ;  and  Sir  Maurice 
Berkeley  polled  786.  I  should  think  you  might  take 
something  between  those  two  as  the  mean  of  the 
strength. 

24.686.  In  1853  Hope  polled  670  ?— Yes. 

24.687.  How  many  did  Admiral  Berkeley  poll  ?— 
761 ;  so  that  he  poUed  a  considerably  less  number 
than  Mr.  Price  had  polled  in  1852. 

24.688.  You  say  that  59  freemen  and  142  house- 
holders abstained  from  voting  in  1853  ? — Yes. 

24.689.  Gan  you  state  what  the  politics  were  of 
those  201  persons  who  abstained  from  voting  at  that 
election  ? — I  could  ascertain  the  politics  of  most  of 
them  by  seeing  how  they  voted  at  the  election  in 
1852. 

24.690.  If  you  can  give  us  any  approximate  infor- 
mation as  to  the  way  in  which  they  voted  we  might 
pretty  well  judge  what  the  political  feeling  was  in 
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the  elective  body  in  1853 ;  but  as  it  at  present 
stands,  supposing  the  Conservative  party  retired 
from  the  contest  early  in  the  day  in  1853,  it  might  be 
said  that  those  201  who  abstained  from  voting  were 
for  the  most  part  Conservatives  ? — I  have  not  heard 
that  suggested  before,  nor  do  I  know  what  authority 
there  is  for  such  a  suggestion. 

24.691.  (Mr.  Welford.)  It  has  been  so  stated  ?— I 
did  not  know  that  such  had  been  the  case. 

24.692.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Now  with  regard  to  the 
elections  of  1857  and  1859  ? — ^I  have  here  two  lists, 
made  out  in  the  same  way  as  those  I  gave  'you 
before,  of  voters  on  the  register  for  1856-7,  but  not 
on  for  1858-9.  There  were  280,  of  whom,  in  1857, 
there  voted  for  Price  and  Berkeley  114;  there  voted 
for  Sir  Robert  Carden  99 ;  there  voted  for  Price 
and  Carden,  or  for  Berkeley  and  Carden  (split  votes, 
and  therefore  neutral),  15  ;  and  52  did  not  vote ; 
then,  on  in  1858  and  not  on  in  1856,  270. 

24.693.  {Mr.  Welford.)  The  additions  did  not 
quite  make  up  the  loss  ? — No  ;  the  register  had  been 
steadUy  Reclining  for  some  years,  as  long  as  I  can 
find  any  report  of  it.  There  were  270  on  in  1858 
and  not  on  in  1856,  of  whom  there  voted  in  1859 
for  Price  and  Monk  141  ;  for  Carden  99  ;  split 
votes.  Price  and  Carden,  or  Monk  and  Carden,  7  ; 
and  there  were  23  who  did  not  vote. 

24.694.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Taking  the  Liberal  loss 
at  15,  and  the  Liberal  gain  at  42,  the  total  Liberal 
gain  would  be  27  ? — Yes.  - 

24.695.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Can  you  now  give  us  the 
number  on  the  register  of  1858-9  who  did  not  vote 
at  all  ? — 44  freemen  and  102  householders,  including 
the  dead. 

24.696.  I  see  there  were  1 1  dead  ? — ^I  have  in- 
cluded those  who  were  dead  because  they  are  on  the 
register.  They  are  included  in  the  other  calculation, 
and  therefor^  they  should  be  in  this. 

24.697.  {Mr,  Vaughan.)  Taking  into  consideration 
the  gain  to  the  Conservatives  between  1853  and  1857 
of  65  votes,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  gain  to 
the  Liberal  party  since  that  time,  what  do  you  make 
as  the  upshot  of  your  calculation  ? — Looking  at  these 
figures,  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  they  do  not  at  all 
bear  out  the  statement  with  which  I  went  to  Mr. 
Monk,  and  which  was  founded,  not  on  positive  facts, 
as  these  lists  are,  but  upon  claims  and  objections  in 
the  register  court.  These  facts  were  furnished  to  me, 
and  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  confidence 
might  be  placed  in  them. 

24.698.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  these  figures 
do  not  bear  out  the  statement  which  you  first  made 
to  Mr.  Monk  as  to  the  strength  of  the  party  ? — No. 
I  stated  to  Mr.  Monk  that  I  believed  there  was  a 
positive  gain  of  between  60  and  70,  and  some  portion 
of  about  40  votes  of  which  we  knew  nothing. 

24.699.  What  do  you  state  now,  according  to  your 
figures,  to  be  the  majority  of  the  Liberals  over  the 
Conservatives  or  of  the  Conservatives  over  the 
Liberals  ? — There  must  be  several  facts  taken  into 
consideration  before  I  could  arrive  at  a  correct 
estimate.  First  of  all,  these  are  merely  the  gains  or 
losses  from  a  particular  time.  I  believe  we  started 
with  a  considerable  majority. 

24.700.  Do  you  mean  that  you  started  with  a  con- 
siderable majority  at  the  election  of  1852  or  1853  ? — 
I  believe  at  the  election  of  1853.  I  always  under- 
stood that  at  that  time  a  majority  of  between  90  and 
100  was  a  fair  proportion  to  take  as  the  difierence 
between  the  two  parties.  I  never  heard  that  state- 
ment disputed  until  to-day.  When  I  say  I  never 
heard  it  disputed,  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  Conser- 
vatives would  admit  it;  but  I  always  understood  that 
it  was  the  received  opinion  of  our  party  that  that  was 
the  smallest  number  that  could  be  claimed  by  us. 

24.701.  You  go  back  to  1853.  We  hear  that  that 
was  a  comparatively  pure  election.  In  1852  Admiral 
Berkeley  polled  786,  and  Mr.  Hope  760.  The 
majority,  therefore,  for  the  Liberals  would  only  be  the 
diflerenca  between  786  and  760  ;  that  would  be  26  ? 
— ^Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  fair  way  of 


putting  it,  and  I  will  tell  yon  why  ;  that  is  giving    J.  P.  Witton. 

all  the  split  votes   to  the  two  Liberal   candidates.  

The  split  votes  are  not  all  given  by  Tories.  What  I  W  Oct  1859. 
mean  to  say  is  this,  that  I  think  the  correct  numbers  -^— — 
are  shown  by  the  plumpers  polled  for  Mr.  Hope,  and 
the  split  votes  between  Price  and  Berkeley.  The 
true  tories  (if  I  may  so  term  them)  would  plump  for 
Hope,  and  the  true  Liberals  would  vote  for  the  two 
Liberals  ;  and  you  would  find  that  the  relative  lium- 
bers  are  525  and  660,  because  the  split  votes  that 
were  given  between  Price  and  Berkeley  were  660, 
and  the  plumpers  for  Mr.  Hope  were  525.  I  believe 
that  that  is  the  true  way  of  testing  it.  I  suppose 
that  no  true  Conservative  would  ever  vote  for  a 
Liberal ;  and  certainly  as  long  as  two  Liberals  are  in 
the  field  no  true  Liberal  woald  vote  for  a  Con- 
servative. 

24,702.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  think  there 
were  more  split  votes  given  by  the  Liberals  to  the 
Conservatives  than  by  the  Conservatives  to  the 
Liberals  ? — As  Mr.  Price  said  in  his  evidence,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  were  split  Price  with  Carden 
or  Carden  with  Price.  I  do  think  that  that  which  I 
.  have  taken  is  as  fair  a  test  of  the  state  of  the  parties 
as  any  that  could  be  suggested. 

^4,703.  How  many  votes  were  split  between  Hope 
and  Price  and  Hope  and  Berkeley  ? — ^The  splits 
between  Hope  and  Berkeley  were  91. 

24.704.  Between  Hope  and  Price,  how  many  ? — 
144. 

24.705.  That  was  in  the  election  of  1852  ?— Yes. 
24,705o.  The  difficulty  is  to  determine  the  politics 

of  those  voters  who  gave  split  votes  ? — ^I  think  you 
may  consider  that  their  politics  were  not  very  fixed. 

24.706.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Putting  out  of  consider- 
ation the  comparative'  strength  of  the  two  parties  in 
1852,  what  gtfin,  either  to  the'  Conservative  or  to  the 
Liberal  side,  has  resulted  during  the  years  that  have 
intervened  from  that  time  down  to  the  last  election  ? 
— I  make  it  38  in  favour  of  the  Conservatives;  but  at 
the  same  time,  as  I  have  said  before,  there  are  a  great 
many  votes  now  unaccounted  for.  How  that  would 
affect  the  calculation  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say, 
I  only  give  you  results. 

24.707.  You  may  be  accurate  to  a  considerable 
extent,  or  inaccurate,  but  you  give  the  best  estimate 
you  can  form  on  your  calculations  ? — Yes.  I  attempt 
nothing  more  than  the  actual  figures  show.  I  do  not 
wish  to  urge  that  of  this  number  of  votes  that  we 
cannot  give  an  account  the  majority  are  Liberals. 
I  make  it  that  the  majority  since  1852  is  38  in  favour 
of  the  Conservatives. 

24.708.  Supposing  at  the  election  in  1852  you  had 
had  a  majority  of  a  hundred,  it  would  stand  thus :  Hope 
had  in  1852  525,  And  Price  and  Berkeley  660 ;  sup- 
posing that  to  show  the  true  strength  of  the  pai-ties 
at  that  time,  it  would  follow  that  there  was  a  majority 
for  Price  and  Berkeley  of  135  ? — Yes. 

24.709.  But  then  there  come  split  votes;  Hope  and 
Berkeley  91,  and  Hope  and  Price  144.  Supposing 
you  throw  off  35  (the  majority  in  resp^t  of  the 
plumpers  for  Hope  and  the  splits  between  Berkeley 
and  Price),  it  would  follow  that  your  majority  would 
be  about  62  at  the  last  election  ? — ^It  would,  if  you 
adopt  that  calculation,  but  with  deference  to  you  I 
do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  calculation.  I  do  not  think 
you  ought  to  throw  off  those  35.  I  think  the  least 
you  could  put  it  at  would  be  the  actual  figures  given 
here,  660  and  525. 

24.710.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  consider  that  the 
plumpers  on  both  sides  represent  the  real  strength 
of  the  parties  ? — Exactly. 

24.711.  In  1853  there  were  only  two  candidates, 
Berkeley  and  Hope,  and  the  majority  for  Berkeley 
was  91.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  voters  forming  that  majority  may  have 
been  considerably  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Price  ? 
— Very  likely,  but  that  does  not  affect  the  split  votes 
between  the  candidates. 

24.712.  In  this  calculation  I  understand  you  to 
say  you  take  into  consideration  every  voter  who  was 
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remoyed  from  and  every  voter  who  came  upon  the 
register? — There  may  have  been  some  who  had  been 
on  the  register  and  off  again.  The  way  in  which  it 
was  done  was.  merely  taking  the  register  of  1852  ^ 
(which  we  had  considerable  difficulty  in  finding),  and 
comparing  it  with  the  register  of  1856.  In  1855  I 
have  been  given  to  miderstand  there  was  a  consider- 
able gain  to  the  Liberals,  although,  taking  the  aggre- 
gate tf  the  four  years,  there  was  a  loss;  there  were 
one  or  two  years  at  that  time  daring  which  the 
registration  was  very  much  neglected.  Hudson  was 
dead. 

24.713.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  say  that  the  number 
of  electors  has  been  declining  each  year  ?— Yes. 

24.714.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that? — 
I  attribute  it  to  two  or  three  causes.  First  of  all,  I 
think  the  number  of  freemen  has  much  diminished; 
I  believe  it  was  expected  that  the  freemen  would 
gradually  fall  off;  and  I  attribute  it  also  to  the  fact 
of  a  number  of  persons  of  late  years,  who  had  pre- 
viously resided  in  the  city,  going  to  live  just  out- 
side iU 

24.715.  Outside  the  seven  miles? — No.  I  do  not 
mean  freemen,  necessarily,  but  householders.  Within 
the  last  few  years  a  district  has  sprung  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity '  of  Gloucester,  but  not  within  the 
borough  limits.  Many  persons  who  before  lived  in 
the  parishes  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Mary  de  Lode, 
which  are  the  lower  parts  of  the  town,  have,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  immense  taxation  in  those  districts, 
gone  to  live  just  outside  the  town,  in  order  to  escape 
ibe  heavy  rates  and  taxes  to  which  they  would  be 
subject  i{  they  continued  to  live  in  the  city  ;  and  by 
doing  BO  they  lose  their  votes.  Many  persons  whose 
business  lies  in  the  town  go  and  live  out  of  the 
town  for  the  sake  of  lower  rent*  and  lower  rates  and 
taxes. 

24.716.  But  would  not  most  of  such  persons  have 
some  business  premises  in  respect  of  which  they  would 
have  a  right  to  vote  ? — No.  I  am  alluding  to  clerks, 
and  even  working  men,  labourers  at  the  docks,  and 
so  on,  who  had  a  10/.  house,  perhaps,  in  the  borougli, 
but  have  now  gone  to  live  just  outside  the  borough, 
and  thereby  lost  their  qualification. 

24.717.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Can  you  tell  me  how  many 
freemen  there  were  in  1852,  and  how  many  there 
are  at  present? — I  could  not  get  a  complete  copy  of 
the  register  of  1852  with  which  to  make  these  cal- 
culations, but  I  believe  that  the  number  of  voters  on 
the  register  in  1852  was  about  1,900,  and  of  those  651 
were  freemen.  In  1856  there  were  1,743  voters  on 
the  register,  of  whom  548  were  freemen.  In  1858 
there  weite  1,721  voters  on  the  roister,  of  whom  534 
were  freemen  ;  so  that  since  1852  there  has  been  a 
diminution  of  about  117. 

24.718.  {Mr.  Vanghan.)  I  suppose  the  diminution 
in  the  number  of  freiemen  is  attributable  in  some 
degree  to  their  living  at  a  distance  from  Gloucester? 
—If  freemen  go  away,  and  the  freedoms  of  their  sons 
are  not  tdcen  up,  the  freedoms  lapse  in  the  family. 
I  believe  it  was  expected,  and  I  should  think  it  was 
hoped,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  race  of 
freemen  would  become  extinct. 

24.719.  Did  any  other  money  besides  that  of 
which  you  gave  us  an  account  when  you  were 
examined  before  come  to  your  hands  at  the  last 
election  ? — No,  not  any< 

24.720.  Do  you  remember  going  to  Mr.  Cooksey 
for  some  money  ? — Yes. 

24.721.  And  receiving  it  firom  him  ? — ^Yes. 
24,72*2.  At  that  time  had  yon  two  cheques  with 

you  ? — Mr.  Cooksey  tells  me  that  I  had;  but  I  have 
inquired  both  of  the  gentleman  who  is  said  to  have 
given  me  the  cheques,  and  of  the  person  who  is  said 
to  have  changed  them  for  me,  and  they  cannot  give 
any  account  of  them.  The  person  to  whom  I  was 
said  to  have  given  the  cheques  was  Mr.  Blinkhorn, 
and  he  knows  nothing  about  them.  I  inquired  also  of 
Mr.  Bretherton,  the  person  who  is  said  to  have  given 
me  the  cheques,  and  he  knows  nothing  about  them. 
24,723.  Do  you  remember  going  to  Mr.  Cooksey  on 


the  morning  of  the  election,  and  -asking  him  what 
money  he  had  in  the  house  ? — I  asked  him  if  he  could 
let  me  have  some  money. 

24.724.  At  that  time  did  you  tell  him  that  you 
had  two  cheques  which  you  wished  to  have  changed, 
the  amount  of  which  was  about  70/.  ? — I  am  very 
certain  that  I  did  not.  Mr.' Cooksey  told  me  after- 
wards that  I  did,  but  I  am  very  certain  I  did  not, 
because  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  such  cheques. 
He  says  I  mentioned  whose  cheques  they  were,  that 
they  were  Mr.  Bretherton's  cheques,  and  that  I  after- 
wards changed  them  with  Mr.  Blinkhorn.  Mr.  Cook- 
sey told  me  of  it,  I  think,  about  a  day  or  two  before 
the  Commission  sat;  but  up  to  that  time  I  had  never 
heard  of  it,  and  I  am  very  certain  that  I  had  no  such 
cheques. 

24.725.  You  are  certain  that  when  you  went  to 
Mr.  Cooksey  to  ask  him  for  money  you  had  not  two 
cheques  with  you  ?— I  am  positive  I  had  not. 

24.726.  How  do  yon  think  Mi-.  Cooksey  could 
liave  fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  you  had  ? 
— I  have  not  an  idea  how  he  could  have  made  such  a 
mistake.  It  is  a  mistake,  certainly.  I  can  see  clearly 
what  the  meaning  of  .the  question  is, — that  if  I  had 
those  cheques  I  must  have  got  them  cashed  elsewhere. 
That  I  did  not  do,  and  therefore  I  can  say  positively 
that  I  had  not  the  cheques  referred  to,  because  I 
never  passed  any  cheques  away  from  me. 

24.727.  {Mr.  Welford.)  It.  was  stated  that  you 
received  200/.  from  Mr.  Bretherton  ? — Yes. 

24.728.  M»y  it  not  have  been  part  of  that  sum  ? — 
That  is  exactly  what  I  ask%d  Mr.  Bretherton,  whether 
he  gave  me  the  money  in  cJieques,  and  he  says  posi- 
tively he  did  not ;  that  he  gave  me  the  200/.  in 
money. 

24.729.  It  is  not  a  question  about  a  cheque  for 
200/.,  but  about  two  cheques  ?  —  It  is  a  question 
whether,  having  those  cheques  when  I  went  to 
Mr.  Cooksey,  and  not  being  able  to  get  him  to  cash 
them,  I  went  to  somebody  else,  and  got  him  to  cash 
them.  That  is  the  question,  and  that  question  I  most 
solemnly  deny. 

24.730.  {Mr.  Vaughan.')  Have  you  any  knowledge 
yourself  of  any  other  money  having  been  procured 
for  the  purpose  of  being  used  at  the  last  election, 
besides  that  which  you  have  disclosed  to  us  ? — I  will 
not  say  besides  that  which  /  have  disclosed,  but  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  other  money  beyond  that 
which  has  been  disclosed  here. 

24.731.  You  believe  that  we  are  now  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  total  expenditure  on  the  part  of  Messrs. 
Price  and  Monk  at  the  last  election  ?  —  I  should 
think  so. 

24.732.  As  far  as  you  know  ?  —  As  far  as  I  know 
you  are,  certainly,  and  I  should  think  you  must 
know  all. 

24.733.  You  remember  those  accounts  that  were 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Moffatt,  do  you  not  ?  You  heard 
Mr.  Moffatt's  evidence  ? — ^Yes. 

24.734.  He  said  that  there  were  some  very  dis- 
agreeable and  unsatisfactory  documents  that  he  had 
received  from  this  place  ? — ^Yes. 

24.735.  Had  you  anything  nt  all  to  do  with  the 
preparation  of  the  accounts  to  which  Mr.  Moffatt 
alluded  ?  —  There  were  no  accounts  prepared.  I 
wrote  to  ask  Mr.  Moffatt  to  send  me  500/.  ;  he  sent 
me  200/.  300/.  is  still  outstanding,  and  due  to 
Mr.  Bretherton,  and  there  is  150/.  to  Mr.  Powell 
Chandler,  which  I  did  not  know  had  been  received 
from  my  uncle,  and  40/.  io  Mr.  Cooksey. 

24.736.  Is  that  what  yoa  stat«d  in  the  letter  you 
wrote  to  Mr.  Moffatt? — No;  I  merely  asked  him 
for  500/.,  for  the  payment  of  sums  which  had  been 
advanced. 

24.737.  But  you  did  not  specify  what  those  sunn 
were  ? — No.  An  extract  from  my  letter  was  read,  if 
you  i-ecoUect. 

24.738.  He  referred  to  some  documents  numbered 
one  to  five  ? — Yes. 

24.739.  Were  not  those  documents  accounts  of 
some  sort?  — Most  positively  and  emphatically, no. 
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I  State   that  there  was  a  gross  amount  asked  for; 
there  were  no  details  whatever  entered  into. 

24,740.  Do  you  know  what  the  documents  num- 
hcred  one  to  five  were  ? — There  were  one  or  two 
letters  passed  between  Mr.  Moifivtt  and  myself,  and 
among  the  documents  that  Mr.  Moffatt  sent  to  Mr. 


Kalli  he  must  have  sent  not  only  my  letters,  but  his     •'•  '*•  WiStoi. 
replies,  or  copies  of  them.  ~~ 

24,741.   Then  you  believe  that  those  documents    "j^l—l 
numbered  one  to  five  were  only  the  correspondence 
that  had  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Moffiitt?  — 
Certainly ;   that  is  all  they  could  have  been. 


William  Pbobert,  junior,  called  and  further  examined,. 


W.  ProbertJuM. 


24.742.  (Jfr.  Welford.)  Do  you  pi-oduce  a  list 
showing  the  number  of  freedoms  that  were  taken  up 
in  1857  on  both  sides  ? — Yes  {producing  it). 

24.743.  Have  you  distinguished  those  taken  up  by 
the  Conservatives  by  crosses  ? — ^Yes. 

24.744.  Have  all  the  others  that  are  referred  to  in 
this  list  been  taken  up  at  the  expense  of  the  Liberal 

farty  ? — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  they  have, 
was  not  in  Gloucester  when  they  were  taken  up. 

24.745.  Do  you  believe  that  all  freemeu  whose 
names  are  contained  in  this  list  had  their  freedoms 
taken  up  by  one  party  or  the  other  ? —  Yes  ;  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge. 

24.746.  There  appear  to  have  been  18  taken  up  in 
1857,  16  in  155'8,  and  7  in  1859  ?— To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  that  is  correct. 

24.747.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  The  persons  whose  free- 
doms you  took  up  were,  I  suppose,  persons  who  you 
thought  would  vote  on  the  Liberal  side  ?  —  Yes,  at 
the  time;  but  some  of  them  voted  against  us  at  the 
last  election. 

24.748.  But  at  tbQ  time  you  took  up  their  freedoms 
you  supposed  they  would  vote  on  your  side  ?  —  Yes, 
I  did. 

24.749.  And  you  paid  for  taking  up  those  freedoms  ? 
—Yes. 

24.750.  How  much  did  it  cost  for  each  freedom  ?^ 
13«.  Qd.  for  each  man. 

24.751.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  itota.  ? — I 
had  it  from  Brewer  Monk.  I  did  not  pay  the.  whole 
of  them  ;   I  paid  some,  and  be  paid  some. 

24.752.  You  have  been  in  the  habit,  have  you  not, 
of  looking  out  for  the  sons  of  those  freemen  who  have 
hitherto  supported  the  Liberal  interest,  and  have 
taken  up  their  freedoms  ? — No  ;  they  generally  came 
tome.  , 

214,753.  The  sons  of  the  supporters  of  the  Liberal 
cause  ? — Yes.  Tliey  frequently  c<Hne,  and  say,  "  Mind 
"  I  shall  be  twenty-one  at  such  a  time,  and  must  have 
"  my  fteedom  taken  up  next  year." 

24,754.  When  you  have  taken  up  their  freedom, 
have  they  told  you  they  would  vote  for  the  Liberal 
candidates  ? — No. 


24.755.  Have  you  said,  "  I  will  take  up  yonr  free* 
■"  dom,  but  you  must  mind  «nd  vote  for  us  ?" — No. 

24.756.  Nothing  has  been  expressed,  but  there  has 
been  a  taeit  understanding  ?  —  I  should  think  I  had 
some  litde  claim  on  them  when  the  election  came. 

24.767.  (itfr.fFe(/brd.)  Where  you  have  put  a  cross 
against  the  names  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  list» 
those  crosses  indicate  that  the  freedom  was  taken  up 
and  paid  for  by  the  Conservatives  ?  —  To  the  beet  of 
my  knowledge,  that  is  so.  I  have  also  a  list  of  parties 
who  have  taken  up  their  own  fteedom  {producing 
the  litt). 

24.758.  I  see  the  name  of  Samuel  Coopey  of 
Churcham ;  you  mark  him  as  having  had  his  freedom 
taken  up  by  the  Conservatives  ? — Yes. 

24.759.  Had  any  of  these  men  who  are  marke4 
with  a  cross  their  freedoms  taken  up  1^  your  party, 
they  afterwards  voting  £cnr  the  Conservativea?— 
No. 

.   24,760.  Is  there  a  registration  f\ind  ?-— Yes,  there 
is. 

24.761.  But  you  have  not  the  cotatrol  of  it?— 
No. 

24.762.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  is  the  number  oS 
freemen  who  have  ts^en  up  their  freedoms,  and  paid 
for  them  themselres,  during  the  same  period  ?-^I 
think  about  thirteen  in  three  years. 

24.768.  There  are  thirteen  who  paid  for  them- 
selves ? — Yes.  I  should  judge  that  they  would  pay 
for  their  own  freedoms. 

24.764.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  do  not  know  anything 
to  the  contrary  ? — No. 

24.765.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  always  been 
the  practice  to  pursue  the  same  course  that  you 
pursued  ? — Yes. 

24.766.  Both  parties  have  tdcen  up  the  freedoms 
of  persons  who  they  considered  would  be  likely  to 
vote  on  their  side  ? — That  I  believe  is  correct. 

24.767.  In  that  list,  for  the  years  1857,  1858,- and 
1859,  how  many  freedoms  out  of  the  forty-one  did 
you  pay  tor  ? — I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  think  we  took 
up  a  freedom  at  all  in  1857  on  our  side ;  we  were  in 
London  on  the  petition  at  the  time  ;  there  were  none 
taken  up  in  that  yea^. 


Thomas  Tatmton  called  and  further  ei^amined. 


24.768.  {Mr,  Vaughan.)  Have  you  travelled  over 
the  same  ground  as  Mr.  Wilton  ? — ^I  have  not  heard 
the  whole  of  his  examination,  but  from  what  I  did 
hear  of  it  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  into  it  to  the  same 
extent  that  he  has.  When  I  was  examined  first,  my 
evidence  applied  to  the  difference  between  the  re- 
gister on  which  the  poll  in  1857  was  taken  and  , 
diat  on  which  the  poll  of  1859  was  taken.  I  told 
you  on  the  first  occasion,  when  I  was  examined  on 
this  subject,  that  the  result  of  the  revision  before  the 
barrister  was  no  criterion  whatever ;  and  I  have  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  basis  I  suggested,  of  taking  the 
names  of  those  persons  who  were  put  on  and  who 
were  left  off  on  the  entire  register,  whether  resulting 
from  the  acts  of  the  overseer  or  of  ^e  revising 
barrister. 

24.769.  Taking  into  consideration  the  persons  who 
have  left  and  the  persons  who  have  come  to  live  in 
the  borough  since  the  last  registration  ?— Yes.  I 
should  say  I  did  not  take  the  registers  of  1856  and 
1857,  and  compare  them,  because  the  register  of  1857 
was  an  intermediate  one.  I  took  the  1856-7  register 
and  the  1858-9,  upon  which  the  two  polls  took  place, 
because  the  polls  not  having  taken  place  on  the 
register  of  1857  the  result  to  be  arrived  at  is  the 


difierence  between  1857  and  1859.  If  I  had  made 
a  comparison  between  the  register  of  1856  and  1857 
I  should  have  had  to  repeat  the  same  inquiries  with 
reference  to  the  subsequent  register,  and  that  would 
have  only  brought  me  to  the  same  result  as  I  arrived 
at  by  a  comparison  between  the  1857  and  1859 
register. 

24.770.  What  do  you  start  with?— I  start  by 
giving  you  the  numbers  of  persons,  both  householders 
and  freemen,  added  to  the  register  between  the  two 
elections  ;  new  names  upon  the  register  in  1859  that 
were  not  there  in  1857 ;  those  numbers  I  find  to  be 
811. 

24.771.  (ifr.  Welford.)  Can  yoa  distinguish  the 
freemen  from  the  householdars? — ^I  can,  within  one 
or  two.  I  have  taken  it  in  this  way  :  householders 
added  to  the  register,  243;  freemen,  57;  those  are 
persons  whose  politics  are  supposed  to  have  been 
known  ;  then  there  are  eleven  doubtful,  but  whether 
they  are  all  freeemen  or  all  householders  I  cannot 
tell. 

24.772.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Eleven  voters  whose  poli- 
tics were  doubtfol?  —  Doubtful;  that  makes  an 
aggregate  of  311  new  ones. 

24,778.  Out  of  the  311  there  were  243  honse- 
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holders  and  57  freemen  added  to  the  register,  whose 
politics  you  say  were  known ;  how  were  their  politics 
known  ? — Many  of  them  from  their  having  resided 
in  the  town  for  some  time,  and  from  inquiries  that 
were  made  at  the  time,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what 
their  politics  were  when  the  lists  were  made  out, 
because  every  year  when  the  registration  comes  on 
inquiries  are  made  respecting  all  new  claims  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  either  party  should 
object  to  them  or  not. 

24.774.  You  ascertained  their  politics  by  inquiry  ? 
— Yes ;  and  I  would  add  that  as  to  most  of  those 
they  are  persons  who  polled  in  1859,  and  whose 
politics  thereby  became  very  well  known. 

24.775.  You  tested  the  accuracy  of  your  previous 
estimate  by  the  result  of  the  polling  in  1859? — 
Yes. 

24.776.  Can  you  place  any  reliance  upon  that  ? — 
Why  not  ? 

24.777.  There  is  a  considerable  list  of  persons 
who  were  bribed  ? — ^I  can  only  deal  with  them  aft 
they  voted.  I  am  assuming  that  they  polled  in 
accordance  to  their  political  views. 

24.778.  I  am  testing  the  grounds  upon  which  you 
arrive  at' the  conclusion  that  their  politics  are  known. 
You  say  that  you  judged  what  their  politics  were 
partly  by  inquuy  and  partly  by  the  way  in  which 
they  voted.  I  should  say  that  the  voting  of  those 
persons  who  were  bribed  would  be  no  test  at  all? — 
That  would  affect  the  calculation  to  some  extent;  but 
I  have  no  list  of  persons  who  have  been  proved  to 
have  been  bribed.  I  have  not  gone  into  that  matter. 
I  have  assumed  the  parties  to  have  polled  in  accor- 
dance with  their  political  views  and  opinions.  I  find 
in  the  same  period  244  householders  went  off  the  list, 
and  56  freemen,  making  300. 

24.779.  Then  there  went  off  as  many  as  came  on  ? 
— Very  nearly;  there  is  only  a  difference  of  eleven 
between  the  numbers  on  and  the  numbers  off. 

24.780.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  politics  of  those 
persons  who  came  on  and  went  off ;  first  of  all  what 
have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  those  who  were 
added  ? — Of  those,  there  were  105  Conservatives,  and 
in  addition  to  those  105  there  were  twenty-five 
persons  who  were  claimed  for  by  the  Conservative 
party,  and  at  the  time  the  register  was  made  out,  and 
also  up  to  the  time  of  the  poU,  they  were  supposed  to 
to  be  Conservatives,  but  they  vot^d  afterwards  for 
the  Liberal  party.  Those  were  not  persons  who  had 
been  put  on  by  the  overseers,  but  they  were  persons 
who  had  been  put  on  on  claims  made  by  the  Con- 
servative party.  Taking  credit  for  those  twenty-live 
(as  we  should  have  donte  before  the  poll  showed  the 
difference),  we  should  have  made  130.  Then  the 
Liberals  added  to  the  householders'  list  were  113. 

24.781.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  any  men  who  were 
claimed  for  the  Liberals  vote  on  the  Conservative 
side  ? — I  looked  into  that ;  not  one.  They  lost  two 
freemen  for  whom  they  claimed,  but  all  their  house- 
holders' claims  held  good.  We  ultunately  lost  25,  and 
they  lost  none. 

24.782.  Then  as  to  the  freemen  ?— Of  the  freemen 
whose  freedoms  were  taken  up  by  the  Conservative 
party,  and  who  supported  that  party,  there  were  25  ; 
there  may  have  been  one  or  two  who  paid  for  their 
own  freedom.  Each  party  looks  after  the  addition 
to  the  freemen's  list,  whether  they  pay  themselves 
or  whether  their  freedom  is  paid  for  by  the  party. 
Then,  in  addition  to  the  25  I  have  mentioned,  there 
were  seven  whose  freedom  was  tak^  up  and  paid  for 
by  the  Conservative  party,  who  voted  against  them. 
The  Liberals  had  23  freemen. 

24.783.  And  all  those  freemen  voted  for  them  ? — 
They  had  23  who  voted  for  them,  but  they  had  two 
whose  freedom  was  taken  up  by  them  who  voted  for 
the  Conservatives. 

24  784.  What  do  you  make  out  to  have  been  the 
loss  or  gain  to  your  party  upon  the  additions? — 
Upon  the  new  names  on  the  list  we  claimed  a  gain 
of  24. 

24,785.  That  is  tested  by  their  actual  voting  ?— 


No  ;  that  is  as  we  should  have  taken  it  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  Monk  was  invited  to  come  forward.  But 
the  result  would  show  a  loss  of  six. 

24.786.  That  is  as  tested  by  the  voting?— Yes. 
First  of  all  I  have  taken  them  as  they  stood,  as  we 
claimed  them  as  partisans  ;  afterwards  there  were  32 
who  voted  against  us,  who  were  supposed  up  to  the 
time  of  polling  to  be  with  us,  and  that  would  leave 
us  in  a  minority  of  six. 

24.787.  There  were  only  two  who  you  had  taken 
as  against  you  who  voted  for  yon  ? — Only  two  who 
voted  for  us. 

24.788.  As  tested  by  the  election,  there  was  a  loss 
of  six? — ^Yes;  a  loss  of  six.  Then  of  Consertativee 
taken  off  the  householders'  list  there  were  100;  freemen 
24;  Liberals  off  the  householders'  list  144;  freemen 
32.  That  makes  176  Liberals  off.  Then  taking  the 
124  Conservatives  from  that,  there  is  a  gain  to  the 
Conservatives  of  52.  That,  added  to  the  gain  upon 
the  votes,  would  give  the  Conservatives  a  gross  gain 
of  76,  subject  to  the  deduction  of  30  from  that  as  the 
difference  between  the  estimate  before  the  election  and 
the  polling. 

24.789.  (^Mr.  Vaughan.)  According  to  your  calcu- 
lation, before  the  election  you  stood  to  have  a  majoritj 
of  76  upon  the  registration  of  1859  as  compared  to 
the  registration  of  1857  ? — ^Yes  ;  and  in  addition  to 
those  there  are  eleven  who  remain  doubtful  to  this 
time;  men  who  did  not  poll  at  the  last  election  ;  who 
come  on  to  these  new  lists,  and  with  regard  to  whom 
it  is  not  known  to  which  party  they  belong. 

24.790.  Those  men  still  renuun  doubtful  ? — Those 
men  still  remain  doubtful. 

24.791.  How  many  of  those  persons  you  considered 
Conservatives  who  were  added  to  the  register  did 
you  form  that  judgment  of  from  the  way  in  which 
they  voted  at  the  election  in  1859? — I  cannot  give 
you  the  actual  numbers  of  them,  but  a  Tery  great 
major4ty. 

24.792.  You  answered  the  question  I  put  to  yon 
before  by  saying  that  you  ascertained  the  politics  of 
these  persons  who  were  added  by  inquiries  that  were 
made,  and  by  the  mode  in  which  they  voted  at  the 
subsequent  election  ? — ^Yes.  I  have  not  taken  the 
respective  numbers  of  those ;  but  if  you  wish  it  I 
will  go  through  the  list  again,  and. tell  you  the  numbs 
of  the  new  men  who  actually  voted  in  1859. 

24.793.  The  11  you  put  down  as  doubtful  did  not 
vote  at  all  ? — No. 

24.794.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Yon  will  give  us  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  actually  voted,  and  how  they  voted  ? 
— Yes;  I  will  give  you  that. 

24.795.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Supposing  those  11  were 
to  be  taken  by  the  Liberals  there  would  have  to  be 
a  deduction  made  from  your  Conservative  gain  of  76? 
— ^Yes,  there  would. 

24.796.  And  that  would  bring  the  number  down  to 
65  ? — ^Yes ;  giving  the  Liberals  the  whole  of  the 
doubtful  votes. 

24.797.  And  in  that  case  there  would  not  be  a 
a  great  difference  between  you  and  Mr.  Wilton.  Mr. 
Wilton  gives  you  a  gain  of  38  upon  the  register 
between  1857  and  1859, 

{Mr.  Wilton.)— THo  ;  between  1852  and  1856.  Mr. 
Taynton  makes  a  gain  to  the  Conservatives  of  40, 
when  I  make  a  gain  to  the  Liberals  of  28. 

{The  Witness.) — Our  majority  arose  principally 
from  their  losses. 

24.798.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Mr.  Wilton  makes  a  gain 
of  65  votes  to  the  Conservatives  between  1853  and 
1857  ?— Yes.     ' 

2^,799.  You  have  given  us  a  statement  of  the  sup- 
posed gain  betw^n  1857  and  1859.  What  do  yon 
consider  was  your  strength  at  the  time  from  which 
you  started  ? — That  would  be  shown  by  the  1857 
election. 

24.800.  The  poll  of  1857  you  take  as  showing  the 
relative  strength  of  the  two  parties  in  this  place  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  am  not  aware  of  any  better  criterion  that  can 
be  obtained  than  that. 

24.801.  If  we  find  there  were  a  number  of  votes 
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given  to  Sir  Robert  Caiilen  in  1857  for  which  there 
was  an  inducement  in  the  shape  of  money,  would  not 
that  very  much  affect  your  calculation  ? — ^Yes.  You 
would  have  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  votes  that 
had  been  obtained  on  either  side  in  that  way  ;  but 
then  you  would  have  to  assume  that  you  have  before 
you  the  names  of  all  those  persons  who  were  bribed 
on  that  occasion,  which  I  very  much  doubt. 

24.802.  Mr.  Whithorn  has  informed  us  that  he 
cannot  account  for  a  large  sum,  and  states  that  he 
supposes  that  a  considerable  portion  of  that  sum  went 
in  bribery.  We  should  like  to  be  furnished  with  some 
information  about  that  if  we  could  have  it  ? — I  am 
not  able  to  furnish  it  to  you. 

24.803.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  election  in 
1853  ? — ^I  did,  but  no  veiy  active  part.  Mr.  Helps 
had  the  management  of  that  election  principally.  I 
rendered  some  little  assistance  in  the  committee-room 
and  on  the  polling-day,  but  I  took  no  responsible  part 
in  that  election. 

24.804.  Mr.  Lovegrove  just  now  said  that  the 
polling  was  abandoned,  I  understood  him  to  say,  at  1 1 
o'clock,  but  I  find  that  the  polling  was  carried  on 
down  to  4. o'clock  ? — Yes,  it  was  so. 

24.805.  And  it  seems  to  have  been  carried  on,  if 
I  may  judge  from  the  numbers  polled,  with  consider- 
able ardour  on  both  sides  ? — I  think  you  will  find  that 
it  was  not  so  at  that  election.  I  acted  as  inspector 
at  one  of  the  polling  booths  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  and  I  remember  that  by  12  in  the  day  all  active 
steps  ceased  on  the  part  of  the  Conservative  party. 
A  good  many  men  were  polled  after  that,  but  the 
voters  ceased  to  be  looked  after. 

24.806.  It  appears  that  there  were  a  good  many 
'  votes  polled  after  twelve  o'clock,  and  that  the  polling 

was  continued  until  four  ? — But  the  number  polled 
after  twelve  o'clock  was  but  small,  compared  with 
what  it  would  have  been  if  the  parties  had  been 
active,  because  from  half  past  twelve  to  two  o'clock 
is  usually  a  very  active  part  of  the  polling  period. 
It  is  the  time  when  working  men  go  to  their  dinner, 
and  those  who  do  not  devote  the  day  to  the  election 
generally  embrace  that  opportunity  to  poll. 

24.807.  Between  twelve  and  four,  at  that  election, 
Admiral  Berkeley  appears  to  have  polled  215  votes, 
and  Mr.  Hope  149  ? — That  shows,  among  other  things, 
I  think,  that  the  Conservative  party  had  not  been 
active  during  that  period. 

24.808.  Or  it  may  show  tliat  the  strength  was 
greater  on  the  other  side,  may  it  not  ? — It  may  beaF 
that  inference  ;  but  I  know  that  no  efforts  w#re  made 
after  twelve  o'clock.  The  numbers  that  had  been 
polled  showed  that  the  contest  was  hopeless,  and  it 
was  virtually  abandoned,  although  persons  still  con- 
tinued to  poll. 


(Mr.  WiitOH.) — May  I  be  allowed  to  hand  in  a  docu- 
ment which  I  had  not  in  my  possession  at  the  momen- 
when  I  was  giving  my  evidence,  but  which  I  have 
since  found.  Mr.  Taynton  has  shown  you  what  I 
should  term  a  hypothetical  state  of  the  register  pre- 
vious to  the  election  in  1859,  and  I  should  like  to 
show  you  the  changes  which  we  considered  at  the 
same  time  had  actually  taken  place  between  1857  and 
1859,  We  considered  that  there  had  been  an  equal 
gain  to  the  Liberals  and  to  the  Conservatives  of  22 
freemen  ;  that  is,  that  an  equal  number  had  been  put 
on  for  each  party.  There  were  new  Liberal  house* 
holders  on  \0d ;  there  were  old  Liberal  householdere 
off  1 10  ;  and  there  were  dead  since  the  last  registra- 
tion 6 ;  that  is  since  the  register  was  made  up. 
This  calculation  was  made  two  months  before  the 
election.  The  result  of  that  is,  that  there  was  a  loss 
of  six  to  the  Liberals.  Then  there  were  new  Tories 
on  65 ;  old  Tories  off  124 ;  dead  since  the  last  re- 
gister 8.  That  will  show  that  there  were  67  less 
Tories  on  the  register  than  there  were  at  the  previous 
election.  The  Tories  off  were  124,  and  dead  8  ; 
making  132  ;  and  the  Tories  on  were  65. 

24.809.  {Mr.  Vaughan  to  Mr.  Wilton.)  Is  that  the 
calculation  you  acted  on  when  you  first  saw  Mr. 
Monk  ? — This  is  a  copy  of  the  statement  which  I  put 
before  Mr.  Monk.  I  should  have  produced  the 
original,  but  there  is  some  scribbling  on  the  other 
side. 

24.810.  According  to  that  you  would  have  claimed 
a  difference  in  your  favour  of  61  ? — Yes.  In  addition 
to  which  there  were  about  40  votes  about  which  we 
have  no  chance  of  ascertaining  whether  they  would 
have  voted  Whig  or  Tory. 

24.811.  There  were  40  votes  that  you  considered 
doubtful  ? — Yes ;  and  of  which  I  have  reason  to 
believe  we  should  have  a  fair  proportion.  Then 
there  is  one  other  statement  I  should  like  to  make, 
which  is,  that  since  I  was  in  the  witness-box  last  I 
am  told  there  is  a  witness  in  court  who  saw  a  Land 
of  music  going  up  with  the  Coopeys  to  poll  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  day,  when  the  election  is  supposed  to 
have  been  abandoned  at  eleven  o'clock. 

{Mr.  Phillpotts.) — In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Love- 
grove  I  am  requested  to  state,  that  what  he  meant 
was  that  the  contest  was  abandoned  only  as  far  as 
the  committee  was  concerned  ;  they  left  the  com- 
mittee-room. 

24.812.  {Mr.  Vaughan  to  Mr.  Wilton.)  Mr.  Tayn- 
ton  claims  a  Conservative  gain  of  76,  and  you  claim 
a  gain  of  61  ? — ^Yes ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
truth  lies  somewhere  between  the  two,  and  that  there 
was  only  a  Liberal  gain  of  27.  That  I  think  is  what 
the  actual  figures  show. 


37  Oct  1B59. 


Edwin  Phelps  sworn  and  examined. 


E.PIufyi. 


24.813.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you   live  ?— I 
live  now  in  Alma  Place. 

24.814.  Are  you  a  freeman  or  a  householder  ? — ^A 
freeman. 

24.815.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— For  Price  and  Monk. 

24.816.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
Nothing. 

24.817.  Were  you  promised  anything  ? — No. 


24.818.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  of 
1857? — For  Price  and  Berkeley. 

24.819.  Did  you  receive  anything  for  your  vote 
then  ?— No. 

24.820.  Have  you  ever  received  anything  for  your 
vote? — No,  never. 

24.821.  Were  you  a  messenger  ? — ^No. 

24.822.  Has  anybody  said  that  you  received  money, 
or  offered  you  money  ? — ^Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 


Henrt  Hinton  sworn  and  examined. 


H.  Hmtom. 


24.823.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — Price  and  Monk. 

24.824.  Did  you  receive  anything  for  your  vote  ? — 
Not  for  my  vote  I  did  not ;  for  my  services  I  received 
s;.  10«. 

24.825.  Who  paid  you? — Mr.  Monk.  I  was  em- 
ployed by  the  canvassing  party  to  go  round  with 
them  to  carry  their  books,  and  take  their  cards  and 
different  things. 

24.826.  How  manv  days  were  you  engaged  in  that 
way  ? — I  can  scarcely  tell  you  )  but  I  fancy  it  must 


have  been  about  21  days,  or  something  like  that ;  but 
I  could  not  say  exactly. 

24.827.  You  did  not  consider  that  that  3/.  10«.  was 
paid  for  your  vote  ? — No,  not  for  my  vote ;  for  my 
services. 

24.828.  Were  you  a  messenger  ? — I  was  a  messen- 
ger, and  went  round  with  the  canvassing  party. 

24.829.  Were  yon  engaged  during  the  whole  or 
that  time  ? — ^Yes. 

24.830.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— Price 
and  Beckeley. 
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24,831.  Did  you  receive  anTthing  then?— Not  a  half- 
penny ;  perhaps  half-a-crown  to  get  something  to  drink. 

24^832.  You  were  not  employed  as  a  messenger  or 
canvasser  ? — No. 

24,833.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Were  you  offered  any 
money  at  the  last  diection  by  JoniJi  Dyer? — ^No,  I 
was  not. 


24,834.  Were  yon  in  1857  offered  any  money  by 
him  ? — He  did  ask  me  if  5/.  would  be  of  any  nge  to 
me  if  I  would  vote  for  Garden ;  but  he  did  not  say 
he  would  give  it  to  me.  He  asked  me  if  it  would 
be  of  any  use  to  me  if  I  voted  for  Garden ;  and  I 
said.  No. 


H.JrUL 


Hbnrt  Arkbll  sworn  and  examined. 


24.835.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Were  you  formerly  agent 
to  Mr.  Goodrich  ? — I  was  for  ten  years. 

24.836.  During  that  time  were  you  iu  the  habit  of 
tiding  an  active  part  in  the  elections? — ^I  used  to  go 
round  with  Mr.  Goodrich  at  elections  to  his  tenants. 

24.837.  Did  you  go  round  with  him,  and  also 
without  him? — ^Not  without  him,  unless  it  was  to  the 
tenants  to  ask  them  for  payment  of  rent,  and  such 
as  that ;  not  on  electioneering  matters. 

24.838.  Tou  never  went  round  to  canvass  without 
him? — ^No. 

24.839.  Did  you  ever  offer  to  forgive  any  tenants 
any  portion  of  rent  in  arrear  if  they  would  vote  for 
the  Gonservative  candidate? — ^I  never  offered  to 
foi^ive  any  of  the  rent  to  any  tenants.  I  swear  I 
never  oflered  a  tenant  a  fraction  in  my  life. 

24.840.  Did  you  ever  offer  that  any  of  their  rent 
should  be  remitted  to  them  if  they  woidd  vote  for  the 
Gonservative  candidate? — Never. 

24.841.  Did  you  ever  threaten  them  that  if  they 
did  not  vote  for  the  candidate  for  whom  you  canvassed 
them  they  should  be  distrained  upon  for  their  rent,  or 
that  they  should  suffer  any  inconvenience  in  conse- 
quence?— ^No,  never, 

24.842.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Gharles  White? 
—I  do  not  ;  not  to  call  him  to  my  mind. 

24.843.  Was  not  he  a  tenant  of  Mi-.  Goodrich's  ? — 
Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  could  not  say,  unless  I  was 
to  look,  through  the  rrait-roll ;  it  is  now  a  year  and  a 
quarter  ago  since  I  left  the  estate.  I  do  not  believe 
tiiere  was  a  tenant  of  that  name  when  I  was  on  the 
estate. 

24.844.  Did  you  ever  offer  any  money  <»•  any  in- 
ducement to  a  man  named  Beard  ? — ^Never. 


24.845.  Did  yon  ever  threaten  him  if  he  would  not 
vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — No. 

24.846.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — ^I  defy  any  tenant 
to  say  that  ever  I  pressed  him  one  way  or  the  other. 

24.847.  Did  you  ever  threaten  a  man  named 
Fletcher  ?— No. 

24.848.  You  know  the  man  to  whom  I  refer  ? 

Yes ;  William  Flet»!her. 

24.849.  You  never  did  ?— No. 

24.850.  Did  you  never  promise  anything  or  use 
any  threat  to  any  tenant  of  Mr.  Groodrich's  to  induce 
such  tenant  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — ^I  did 
not ;  I  wish  for  every  man  to  enjoy  his  own 
opinion. 

24.851.  Did  you  ever  offer  any  bribe  either  at  the 
last  election  or  the  election  before  ? — ^Never  to  no 
man. 

24.852.  Or  make  any  offer  of  money  ? — No ;  not 
direct  or  indirect  to  any  man. 

24.853.  Did  you  offer  any  bribe  at  all  to  Ferry  ? — 
No. 

24.854.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  to  lead  him 
to  believe  you  intended  to  bribe  him  ? — ^No  ;  he  never 
mentioned  anything  to  me  about  money  in  his  life ; 
I  have  known  him  and  his  father  for  these  ten 
years,  and  I  believe  him  to  be  as  honourable  and 
independent  a  voter  as  any  in  the  city  of  Gloucester. 

24.855.  Was  anything  said  to  him  about  giving 
him  anything  to  go  out  of  Gloucester  ? — Not  in  my 
presence  ;  there  was  a  conversation  of  that  sort 
between  Stephens  and  Ferry,  but  I  was  not  present 
Stephens  was  in  the  house  when  I  was  in,  and  I  left 
him  there. 


J' Feng. 


John  Terbt  sworn  and  examined. 


24.856.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— 27, 
Eastgate  Street. 

24.857.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Sir  Robert  Garden  and  Admiral  Berkeley  I  voted 
for  in  1857. 

24.858.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Sir  Robert  Garden. 

24.859.  Did  you  receive  anything  for  your  vote  at 
that  election  ?-— Gertainly  not. 

24.860.  Were  you  offered  anything? — Yes;  by 
William  Stephens  of  Highnam. 

24.861.  What  did  he  offer  you  ? — He  proposed  to 
offer  me  10/. 

■  24,862.  For  what  purpose  did  he  offer  you  that 
money  ? — He  wanted  to  ;  he  thought  he  could  do  me 
a  good  thii^.     I  scorned  him,  and  laughed  at  him. 

24.863.  Did  you  propose  to  have  some  money  to 
go  away  ? — ^He  proposed  that,  knowing  my  family 
affairs. 

24.864.  Did  he  offer  you  that  10/.  to  enable  you  to 
go  away  ? — ^He  waited  for  me  to  go  off  to  the  station. 


I  said  I  had  promised  Sir  Robert  Garden,  and  to  my 
honour  as  a  tradesman  I  refused  to  go  away. 

24.865.  Did  you  tell  him  you  wanted  to  go  to 
Windsor  ? — I  did  not.  He  swore  to  his  God  that  it 
wae  his  own  money,  and  if  he  could  get  me  to  be  a 
Liberal  he  would  do  all  he  could,  but  he  could  not 
do  it. 

24.866.  Did  you  say  you  and  your  father  wanted  to 
go  to  Windsor,  and  that  if  you  could  get  some  money 
you  would  go  ? — My  father  told  him  to  put  his  money 
in  his  pocket,  and  shut  his  mouth. 

24.867.  Did  you  tell  him  that?— No.  He  said, 
"  Go  out  of  town,  and  do  not  vote." 

24.868.  You  did  not  say  that  ?— No  ;  he  said  that 
to  me. 

24.869.  But  you  did  not  say  so  ? — No. 

24.870.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Was  anything  said  about 
going  to  Windsor  ? — He  said,  "  The  best  thing  you 
•'  can  do  is  to  go  to  Windsor." 

24.871.  And  you  refused  ? — I  refused. 


J.  TownteiuL 


John  Townsend  sworn  and  examined. 


.  24,872.  {Mr.fFelford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — ^Prioe  and  Monk. 

24.873.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
Nothi^  at  all. 

24.874.  Were  you   offered   nothing?  —  No;  they 
knew  me  too  well  to  do  that. 

24.875.  And  you  did  not  ask  for  anyUiing  ? — No. 
24,876..  Where  do  you  live  ? — In  High  Orchard. 
24,877.  What  are  you  ? — ^A  nuwter  painter. 


24.878.  For  whom  did  you  vote  in  1857  ? — I  did 
not  vote  at  all. 

24.879.  Did  you  receive  anything  then  ? — ^No. 

24.880.  Neither  to  vote  nor  not  to  vote  ? — ^No. 

24.881.  Did  you  offer  anybody  anything  ? — No  ;  I 
neither  bribed  nor  was  I  bribed  myself. 

24,8^.  Did  you  offer  anybody  nay  money  ? — Oh 
dear  no. 
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Geoboe  Cleuents  sworn  and  examined. 


O.  C3m*ml$. 


24.883.  (Mr.Vaughan.)  Arejou  a  sweep  in  this 
place  ? — ^Yea. 

24.884.  Were  you  employed  by  the  Conservative 
party  at  the  last  election  ? — ^Tes. 

24.885.  Who  employed  yon  ? — Mr.  Whithorn  told 
me  I  was  to  look  round,  and  see  what  I  could  see. 

24.886.  Did  he  tell  you  what  you  were  to  look 
round  for  ? — Yes. 

24.887.  What  ? — To  see  if  I  could  see  a  voter  or 
two. 

24.888.  Ani  if  you  could  see  a  voter,  what  were 
you  to  do  with  him  ? — I  was  to  ask  him  if  he  would 
vote  for  Mr.  Garden. 

24.889.  And  if  he  would  not  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden,  what  were  you  to  do  ? — ^I  was  to  let  him 
go  by. 

24.890.  Were  you  not  to  take  him  oflf  somewhere  ? 
—No. 

24.891.  Do  yon  mean  to  swear  that  ? — Yes. 

24.892.  Were  you  not  to  try  what  you  could  do  to 
take  him  off  ? — ^No. 

24.893.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  that  was  not 
your  instruction  ? — ^No. 

24.894.  Were  yon  not  one  of  the  men  who  went  to 
Orpin's  when  Wathen  was  there  ? — ^Yes. 

24.895.  You  got  hold  of  the  man,  and  took  him  off 
by  force,  did  you  not  ? — ^I  was  not  there  at  the  very 
time  ;  I  was  out  in  the  backyard  when  he  vras  being 
carried  out, 

25.896.  Did  you  not  go  up  with  him  to  the  place 
where  he  was  kept  afterwards  ? — ^No. 

.     24,897.  Did  you  not  go  on  the  Cheltenham  Road 
with  him  ? — ^No. 

24.898.  Did  you  not  help  to  inove  him  from 
Orpin's  ? — ^I  was  in  the  back  yard  at  the  time. 

24.899.  He  was  being  taken  out  then  ? — No. 

24.900.  Did  you  not  go  there  with  a  number  of 
other  persons — ^roughs  ? — No. 

24.901.  You  swear  you  did  not  ? — Yes. 

24.902.  Was  Leach  there  ? — ^Yes ;  he  was  out  in 
the  road. 

24.903.  A  fightmg  man  ? — He  was  there  at  the 
time  when  I  was  there. 

24.904.  And  a  good  many  others  ? — I  do  not  know 
how  many  were  there;  five  or  six,  I  suppose. 

24.905.  Did  you  not  go  to  Orpin's  to  get  hold  of 
that  man,  and  take  him  off  by  force  ? — ^No. 

24.906.  What  did  you  go  there  for  ? — ^We  went  to 
look  for  a  man  named  Wadley,  who  was  from  where 
he  was  at,  and  taken  away  somewhere,  and  we  had 
to  walk  up  round  Alvin  Street,  and  h^pened  to  call 
at  Orpin's.  We  went  to  have  a  pint  or  a  quart  of 
beer,  I  do  not  know  which. 

24.907.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  did  not  go 
there  by  design,  intending  to  take  that  man  away  ? — 
Yes,  I  will. 

24.908.  You  will  swear  you  did  not  do  so  ? — ^Yes, 
I  will  swear  I  did  not  go  there  to  take  the  man  away, 
because  I  did  not  know  he  was  there. 

24.909.  Did  you  not  go  with  Mr.  Maysey  ? — ^No. 

24.910.  Did  not  Maysey  ask  you  to  go  ? — ^No. 

24.911.  Did  you  see  Maysey  there  ?— Yes. 

24.912.  Have  you  a  son  ? — I  have. 

24.913.  Was  your  son  there  ? — I  believe  not.  Not 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

24.914.  Is  your  son  a  sweep  as  well  as  yourself? — 
Yes. 

24.915.  Did  you  go  to  '<  The  Nelson  "  at  Budford? 
—I  did. 

24.916.  Did  you  go  there  with  a  party  of  "  roughs  " 
on  that  occasion  ? — There  were  only  tluree  of  us. 

24.917.  Who  were  the  other  two  besides  yourself? 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Edwin  Draysey,  and  a  man 

by  the  name  of  Charles  Grimmett ;  I  believe  that  was 
the  ntune. 

24.918.  What  did  you  go  there  for?— We  had 
heard  talk  that  one  Mr.  Wadley  (that  is  the  Wadley 
we  are  talking  about)  was  gone  out  in  the  country, 
and  we  understood  be  was  gone  to  Rudford.    I  said. 


"  I  have  a  good  mind  to  put  my  pony  in  the  cart,    27  Qcc  1859. 
"  and  have  a  ride  as  far  as  there."  —^—— 

24.919.  Did  you  go  as  far  as  that  ? — ^Yes. 

24.920.  And  you  took  those  men  with  yon  ? — They 
said,  "  We  will  come  along  with  you." 

24.921.  Did  they  go  with  you  ?— Yes. 

24.922.  Was  not  that  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
hold  of  Wadley,  so  as  to  bring  him  to  a  place  where 
he  could  be  kept  safe  ? — It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  whether  he  was  there. 

24.923.  Did  you  not  go  there  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  hold  of  Wadley,  to  bring  him  to  a  place 
where  he  could  be  safely  kept  ? — We  could  not  brii^ 
him. 

24.924.  Did  you  not  go  there  for  that  purpose  ? — 
We  went  there  to  see  whether  he  was  there. 

24.925.  Did  you  not  go  there  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  hold  of  him,  and  bringing  him  back,  and 
keeping  him  safe  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
did. 

24.926.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  ? — ^It  was 
to  see  whether  he  was  there  ;  but  I  would  not  posi- 
tively swear  whether  it  was  for  the  intention  of 
bringing  him  back,  or  what.  We  went  to  see  if  he 
was  there,  and  when  we  got  to  "The  Ndson"  we 
saw  him  there. 

24.927.  Did  you  not  go  there  with  the  intention  of 
getting  hold  of  that  man,  and  bringing  him  away,  and 
taking  care  of  him,  so  that  he  might  not  vote  ? — We 
had  no  chance. 

24.928.  Was  not  that  the  object  with  which  you 
went  ? — ^Well,  it  might  be  for  that. 

24.929.  Who  told  you  to  go  there  ?— Why  if  I 
remember  right,  when  we  came  back 

24.930.  Answer  me.  Who  told  you  to  go  there  ? 
— ^I  said  I  would  go  myself. 

24.931.  Who  told  you  to  go  there  ?— Well,  I  saw 
Mr.  Whithorn. 

24.932.  And  who  else? — There  were  two  or  three 
togedier. 

24.933.  Who  besides  Mr.  Whithorn  told  you  to  go 
there  ? — I  think  Mr.  Taynton  was  there  for  one. 

24.934.  Mr.  Whithorn  and  Mr.  Taynton,  and  who 
else  was  there  ?  Was  Maysey  there  ? — No.  I  am  sure 
I  do  not  remember  who  was  there. 

24.935.  Did  they  tell  you  to  go  down  to  that  place, 
and  take  that  man  off? — ^No;  they  did  not  tell  me  to 
take  him  off. 

24.936.  You  went  with  the  intention  of  taking  him 
off  ?-!-It  is  very  likely.  If  we  could  have  got  him 
in  the  humour  to  have  gone  most  likely  we  should 
have  got  him  to  come  along  with  us. 

24.937.  On  your  oath  did  not  Mr.  Whithorn  and 
Mr.  Taynton  tell  you  to  go  down  and  take  that  man 
off? — They  told  me  to  go  down  to  him. 

24.938.  Did  they  not  tell  yon  to  go  down  and  take 
that  man  off?  Answer  the  question  ? — ^I  will  not 
swear  whether  they  did  or  not. 

24,93%  Will  you  swear  they  did  not  ?  Did  they 
not  tell  you  to  go,  and  take  that  man  Wathen  from 
that  place  ? — Well,  sir. 

24.940.  You  are  on  your  oath,  and  you  must  give 
an  answer  ? — ^I  would  not  swear  ;  not  to  be  positive. 

24.941.  Will  you  swear  they  lid  not  tell  you  that  ? 
—To  take  him  off? 

24.942.  Yes  ? — I  would  not  swear  to  be  positive. 

24.943.  But  you  must  swear  to  be  positive.  Yon 
went  down  there  with  the  object  of  taking  the  man 
off,  and  taking  him  to  some  place  where  he  could 
not  vote.  Did  they  not  tell  you  to  do  so?  Answer  that 
question  ? — If  I  remember  right  they  told  me  to  bring 
him  back  to  Gloucester. 

24.944.  Did  they  not  tell  you  to  take  that  man 
away,  and  take  him  to  some  place  so  that  he  might 
not  vote?  Answer  that  question  ? — ^No,  they  did 
not. 

24.945.  Now  that  you  swear.    You  are  upon  your, 
oath  ?— Yes.    J  could  abnost  take  my  oath  of  it. 
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24.946.  Can  you  swear  it  ? — ^I  do  not  believe  they 
ever  swd,  "  Take  him  away." 

24.947.  Tou  do  not  think  they  did  say  that.  Ton 
said  just  now  you  went  there  with  the  intention  and 
object  of  taking  that  man  from  that  place,  so  that  he 
might  not  vote.  I  asked  you  who  told  you  to  go 
down.  You  said,  "  Mr.  Whithorn,  Mr.  Taynton,  and 
"  some  others ; "  and  now  I  ask  you,  did  they  not 
tell  yon  to  go  down,  and  take  that  man  away,  and 
take  him  to  some  place  to  be  safe,  so  that  he  could 
not  vote  ? — No;  not  for  to  disannul  him  of  his  vote. 

24.948.  Were  you  to  get  him  to  some  place  where 
he  might  be  kept  safe  ?  Answer  the  question  ? — I 
have  forgotten  myself.    I  do  not  believe  they  did. 

^4,949.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  What  did  they  tell  you? 
— When  this  here  Mr.  Wadley  was  missing  from 
where  he  was  at  in  St.  Catherine's  parish  we  said 
we  would  take  a  walk,  and  see  if  we  could  find  him, 
and  then  we  went  to  Orpin's. 

24.950.  What  did  they  t«ll  you  to  do  ? — They  told 
me  to  try  and  find  him.  They  said,  "  If  you  can  find 
"  hun,  try  and  bring  him  back." 

24.951.  Was  that  all  ? — I  almost  think  it  was.  I 
would  not  swear  that  they  said  anything  to  me  more 
than  that.  We  were  to  go  and  look  for  him,  and  try 
to  bring  him  back. 

24.952.  (JUr.  Vaughan.)  What  were  you  paid  ? — 
I  was  paid  1/.  \0t. 

24.953.  Was  that  all  you  received  ? — I  might  have 
received,  it  may  be,  two  or  three  more  shillings  for 
having  a  drop  of  beer,  and  the  like  of  that. 


24.954.  Who  paid  you  1/.  10».  ?— Mr.  Whithorn. 

24.955.  What  was  that  for  ?— My  trouble. 

24.956.  In  going  alwut  ?— Yes. 

24.957.  And  getting  hold  of  the  voters  ?— It  was 
for  that,  I  suppose. 

24.958.  Did  you  go  to  a  place  called  Frog  Mill  ? 
— I  do  not  know  where  that  is;  not  to  the  besrtof  my 
knowledge.  We  went  further  than  "The  King's 
Head  "  and  «  The  Nelson  "  at  Rudford  ;  but  I  do  not 
know  exactly  where  Frog  Mill  is. 

24.959.  Were  you  not  employed  during  the  elec- 
tion with  that  man  Leach  and  some  others  as  one  of 
the  roughs  to  go  about  and  do  what  you  could  ia 
taking  off  the  voters  who  were  going  to  vote  for  the 
Liberal  party  ? — Along  with  Leach  ? 

24.960.  Yes  ?— No,  never. 

24.961.  Were  you  employed  with  others  to  go 
about  and  get  hold  of  Liberal  voters,  and  take  them  to 
some  place,  or  prevent  them  from  voting  ? — ^I  was 
never  employed  by  anybody  more  than  Mr.  Whithorn 
said,  "  If  you  can  speak  to  a  friend  or  two  to  go  and 
"  give  Mr.  Garden  a  vote,  I  should  be  glad,"  and  I 
did  so. 

24.962.  You  were  employed,  you  said,  to  look  about 
and  see  what  you  could  see? — Yes  ;  and  Mr. 
Whithorn  told  me  he  would  satisfy  me  for  it,  and  he 
gave  me  I/.  lOt. 

24.963.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  are  not  a  voter,  we 
you  ? — ^No  ;  I  never  voted  for  a  member  of  Parlia> 
ment  in  my  life. 


B.BaB. 


Henry  Ball  sworn  and  examined. 


24.964.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
Columbia  Street. 

24.965.  Are  you  a  freeman  or  householder  ? — I  am 
not  a  householder  at  present. 

24.966.  Were  you  a  voter  in  1857  ? — ^Yes,  I  was. 

34.967.  Wlio  did  you  vote  for  then  ? — Sir  Robert 
Corden. 

24.968.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  then  ? 


24.969.  Who  paid  you  ? — ^It  was  put  on  the  table ; 
who  put  it  there  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  believe  it  wai 
Obadiah  Clutterbuck. 

24.970.  Were  you  present  when  it  was  put  on  the 
table  ? — I  was ;  but  I  did  not  see  who  it  was  who 
put  it  there  ;  but  I  took  it  up. 

24.971.  You  understood  what  it  was  for,  did  you 
not  ? — Yes ;  and  I  voted  directly. 

24.972.  It  was  for  your  vote  ? — Yes. 


J.  A.  HaUm. 


JcLiA.  Anne  Hattok  sworn  and  examined. 


24.973.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  the  daughter  of 
Charlotte  Hatton  ?— Yes. 

24.974.  Does  your  mother  keep  an  eating  house  ? 
—Yes. 

24.975.  Do  you  remember  the  election  of  1857  ? — 
Yes. 

24.976.  Before  the  election  did  some  gentlemen 
come  to  canvass  for  your  father's  vote  ? — Yes. 

24.977.  Did  they  cwne  into  the  shop  ? — Yes. 

24.978.  Was  that  in  Westgate  Street?— Yes  ;  two 
gentlemen  came  in. 

24.979.  About  what  time  in  the  day  ? — Twelve 
o'clock. 

24.980.  Did  you  know  them  at  that  time  ? — ^No,  I 
did  not. 

24.981.  Have  you  known  since  who  they  were  ? — 
Yes. 

24.982.  Who  were  they  ? — Mr.  Hawkins  and  Mr. 
Curtis. 

24.983.  Did  they  come  to  see  your  father  ? — ^They 
asked  for  father,  and  I  said  father  was  an  invalid ; 
and  mother  always  attended  to  business,  so  I  fetched 
my  mother  to  them. 

24.984.  Where  was  your  mother  ? — Down  in  the 
kitchen. 

24.985.  Did  you  go  back  again  into  the  shop  ? — I 
went  back  into  the  coffee-room  next  to  the  shop. 

24.986.  Did  you  remain  there  as  long  as  the 
gentlemen  remained  in  the  shop  ? — ^Yes. 

24.987.  What  part  of  the  coffee-room  were  you  in  ? 
— By  the  door ;  half  a  glass  door  next  the  shop. 
The  door  was  not  closed. 

24.988.  Half  a  glass  door,  was  it  ? — Yes  ;  it  was 
not  closed. 


24.989.  Did  you  hear  those  gentlemen  say  any- 
thing to  your  mother  ? — Yes. 

24.990.  Did  they  ask  about  your  father's  vote  ?— 
Yes ;  they  asked  for  him  to  give  it  to  Sir  Robert 
Carden  ;  to  give  him  a  vote. 

24.991.  What  did  your  mother   say  ? — She   said. 


make  her  a  present  of  a 
did  she 


"No."     He  said  he  would 
new  dress. 

24.992.  When  she  said  "No,"  what  else 
say  ? — She  did  not  say  anything  else. 

24.993.  She  said  nothing  else  ?— No. 

24.994.  Did  they  say  anything  else  ? — They  said 
they  would  make  her  a  present  of  a  new  dress. 

24.995.  Who  said  that  ? — I  am  not  certain  which 
of  the  gentlemen  it  was  that  said  it  ;  it  was  one  of 
them. 

24.996.  What  were  they  to  make  her  a  present  of 
a  new  dress  for  ? — For  the  vote. 

24.997.  What  did  they  say  ?— They  said  they 
would  make  her  a  present  of  a  new  dress  if  father 
would  give  a  vote  for  Sir  Walter  Carden. 

24.998.  A  new  dress  to  whom  ? — To  mother. 

24.999.  What  did  your  mother  say  ?— I  did  not 
hear  her  say  anything.  When  they  went  out  Mr. 
Hatton  and  Mr.  Withers  came  in,  and  mother  asked 
them  who  it  was,  and  they  said  Mr.  Hawkins  and 
Mr.  Curtis ;  so  mother  knew  who  they  were  ;  then, 
and  not  before. 

25.000.  Your  mother  knew  who  they  were  because 
Mr.  Withers  told  her  ? — Because  Mr.  Withers  and 
Mr.  Hatton  said  who  they  were. 

25.001.  Was  that  Mr.  Hatton  your  father  ?— No. 
He  is  a  boot  and  shoe  maker. 
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25.002.  Who  is  Mr.  Withers  ?— He  keeps  a  public 
house,  and  he  is  a  salt  merchant. 

25.003.  Have  you  talked  to  yoor  mother  about  this 
before  you  were  examined  here  to-day  ? — No  ;  she 
has  not  spoken  to  me. 

25.004.  She  has  not  spoken  to  you  about  it  ? — No  ; 
and  she  did  not  come  after  me. 

25.005.  Do  you  remember  your  mother  going  to 
London  to  be  examined  ? — Yes. 

25.006.  Had  you  any  talk  with  your  mother  about 
it  before  she  went? — No. 

25.007.  Did  your  mother  say  what  she  was  going 
to  be  examined  about  ? — She  went  to  be  examined 


37  Oct.  185b. 


about  the  other  case;  not  that.    She  went  to  be  ex-   J.  A.  Batttnt. 
aroined  about  the  money. 

25.008.  Are  you  telling  us  what  you  yourself 
remember,  and  not  what  your  mother  has  told  you  ? 
— She  has  not  told  me  a  word  ;  she  has  not  spoken 
to  me  about  it. 

25.009.  That  you  swear  ? — Yes,  I  swear  it. 

25.010.  How  far  from  the  door  were  the  gentle- 
men standing  who  were  talking  to  your  mother  ? — 'By 
the  counter. 

25.011.  How  far  is  that  from  the  door? — I  do  not 
know  exactly  ;  not  far. 

25.012.  As  far  as  from  you  to  me  ? — ^Not  quite  so 
far. 


BoBKBT  Bakkr  sworn  and  examined. 


R.  Baker. 


25.013.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  vote  at  the  last 
election  ?— -Yes. 

25.014.  Who  did  you  vote  for? — For  Price  and 
Garden. 

25.015.  Were  you  a  servant  to  a  Mr.  Partridge  ? — 
Yes. 

25.016.  Did  you  receive  anything  for  your  vote? — 
Not  a  farthing. 

25.017.  Did  you  offer  anybody  anything  at  the 
last  election  ? — ^No ;  not  to  the  best  of  my  ki;ow- 
ledge. 

25.018.  Were  you  offered  anything  ? — No. 

25.019.  By  neither  party  ? — ^By  neither  party. 

25.020.  Did  you  offer  anybody  anything  ? —  No  ; 
except  what  I  said  to  Mr.  Kendall. 

25.021.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ?— That  I 
should  not  vote  Yellow  unless  he  would  give  me 
IW. 

25.022.  And  what  did  Mr.  Kendall  say  ? — He  said 
he  should  see. 

25.023.  Did  ho  get  it  for  you  ?— No ;  and  I  did 
i^ot  trouble  about  it. 

25.024.  How    came    you    to    vote    for    Garden  ? 


Which  are  you  ;  a  Gonservative  or  a  Liberal? — I 
am  a  regular  old  Blue,  and  I  mean  to  be  one. 

25.025.  How  came  you  to  vote  for  Price  ? — On 
account  of  my  master. 

25.026.  Mr.  Partridge  ?— Yes. 

25.027.  Did  he  ask  you  to  vote  ? — He  asked  me  to 
split  it. 

25.028.  Did  he  offer  you  anything  for  splitting  ? — 
No,  he  did  cot. 

25.029.  Did  Mr.  Kendall  offer  you  10/.  ?— No. 

25.030.  No  part  of  it  ?— No. 

25.031.  1  suppose  you  expected  to  get  it  if  you 
voted  for  Price  ?-— No. 

25.032.  Did  you  never  ask  for  it  ? — ^No. 

25.033.  And  you  never  expected  to  get  it  ? — ^No. 
25,034-.  Did  you  receive  anything  for  your  vote  for 

Garden  at  the  last  election  ? — ^Not  a  halfpenny. 

25.035.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  in 
1857  ?— Mr.  Garden. 

25.036.  What  did  you  get  ?— £2. 

25.037.  Who  paid  you  that  ?— Mr.  Whithorn. 

25.038.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)    After  the   election?— 
No  ;  the  day  of  the  election. 

25,089.  Before  you  voted  ?— Yes. 


James  White  sworn  and  examined. 


J.  Wkiu. 


25.040.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — In 
St.  Aldate  Street. 

25.041.  Do  you  keep  "The  Beaufort  Anns"?— 
I  do. 

25.042.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
^Mr.  Monk  and  Mr.  Garden. 

25.043.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— I  had  not 
a  vote  then. 

25.044.  Do  you  remember  being  canvassed  by  Sir 
Robert  Garden  for  your  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — I ' 
do. 

25.045.  Was  any  person  with  Sir  Robert  Garden 
at  the  time  ? — Mr.  Lovegrove  was  with  him. 

25.046.  Was  anything  said  to  you  at  that  lime, 
about  the  purchase  of  any  cider  ? — After  I  promised 
Sir  Robert  Garden,  I  asked  him  if  he  would  take  a 
bottle  of  perry.  He  said  he  would  take  a  glass,  and 
I  fetched  him  up  a  bottle  ;  they  drank  it  between 
them,  part  of  it,  and  it  was  very  good  they  said. 

25.047.  Did  Sir  Robert  Garden  purchase  any  of 
you  ? — I  asked  him  to  do  it,  and  he  did  not  give  me 
any  answer.  After  he  was  gone  away  a  few  minutes, 
Mr.  Lovegrove  came  back,  and  said  he  would  take  a 
few  dozen. 

25.048.  A  few  minutes  after  they  had  gone  away  ? 
— ^Yes.  Mr.  Lovegrove  came  back  ;  it  might  be  two 
minutes  ;  they  could  not  have  gone  far ;  they  had 
found  it  very  good. 

25.049.  And  they  said  they  would  take  a  few 
dozen  ? — ^Yes. 

25.050.  How  much  was  ordered? — ^They  did  not 
order  any  quantity.  I  did  not  send  any  till  after  the 
election. 

25.051.  Was  the  price  mentioned?  —  No;  nor 
asked. 


25.052.  After  the  election  you  did  send  some  ? — 
I  did.  I  asked  Mr.  Lovegrove  ;  and  he  said,  "  You 
"  may  send  him  six  dozen ;"  and  I  did  so. 

25.053.  How  soon  was  that  after  the  election? — 
I  should  think  it  was  a  month  or  five  weeks;  it  was 
about  that,  more  or  less,  I  should  think. 

.  25,054.  You  sent  it  to  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? — I 
did. 

25.055.  And  you  got  paid  for  it  ? — I  did. 

25.056.  Who  paid  you  ? — I  had  it  by  a  cheque 
from  London,  from  Sir.  Robert  Garden. 

25.057.  What  did  you  charge  him  for  it  ? — 18«.  a 
dozen. 

25.058.  Were  there  any  suppers  at  your  house  ? — 
One  dinner.  ^ 

25.059.  Was  that  all  ?— Yes;  for  eight  people. 

25.060.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  dinner  ?— £1  ; 
half  a  crown  apiece.  I  did  not  charge  them  any 
more  than  that. 

25.061.  Had  you  ever  voted  before  1859?— Yes; 
I  voted  for  Mr.  Hope  once. 

25.062.  I  see  you  split  your  vote  ? — I  did. 

25.063.  Did  you  vote  for  Mr.  Monk  in  consequence 
of  any  promise  ? — My  landlord  is  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Monk's,  and  he  asked  me  to  favour  him  with  my 
vote.  He  knew  that  I  had  a  split  vote,  and  asked 
me  to  give  him  one  as  well  as  Mr.  Garden,  and  I  said 
I  would,  for  I  had  a  good  landlord. 

25.064.  What  do  you  generally  sell  your  perry  at? 
— I  once  sold  twelve  dozen  at  12«.  a  dozen,  and  the 
gentleman  I  sold  it  to  sold  it  at  a  guinea.  I  sold  it 
at  12«.  a  dozen  to  the  trade  to  sell  again.  If  it  had 
been  any  other  private  gentleman  in  London  I  should 
have  charged  him  the  same  price  as  I  did  Sir  Robert 
Garden.    I  sell  it  at  12«,  to  the  trade.    If  it  had 
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beea  joa  at  any  other  gentleraan  I  ehould  hAT« 
charged  the  same  price,  because  the  price  now  is  a 
guinea  a  dosMi  far  sach  perry. 

25,065.  Do  70U   sell   it.  in   the  trade  now  for  a 
guinea  a  doeen  ? — If  I  could ;  some  people  will  give 


it. 


25,066.  Do  you  deal  largely  in  perry  ? — ^I  do.    I 


sold  twenty  dozen  to  a  man  to  sell  agidn,  and  he  boM 
it  at  a  guinea  a  dozen. 

25,067.  Would  you  consider  selling  six  dozen  at  a 
time  selling  it  by  retail,  or  by  wholesale  ?— I  do  not 
know  ;  that  is  not  much.  Six  d  zen  is  a  small  quan- 
tity wholesale  ;  that  is  but  U.  6d.  a  bottle,  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  worth  that. 


WiLLUH  Jakes  Skimiieb  sworn  and  examined. 


W.  J.  Skimur.      25,068.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
Market  Street,  now. 

25.069.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  last  elec- 
tion ?— Sir  Robert  Walter  Garden. 

25.070.  Did  you  receive  anything  for  your  vote  ? — 
Na 

25.071.  Were  you  offered  anything  ? — ^No. 

25.072.  Were  you  employed  as  a  messenger,  or 
anything  of  that  kind  ? — No. 

25.073.  Did  you  olfer  anybody  else  anything? 
—No. 

25.074.  What  part  did  you  take  at  the  last  elec- 
tion ? — ^None  whatever. 

25.075.  What  house  do  you  keep  ? — ^I'have  a  private 
house  now.  I  formerly  kept  "  The  Prince  Albert " 
Inn. 

25.076.  Did  you  keep  that  inn  at  the  last  election? 
—Yes. 

25.077.  Had  you, a  dinner  at  your  house? — ^Yes. 

25.078.  Whoorderedit?— Mr.  Maysey. 

25.079.  For  how  many  people  ?  —  Twelve ;  they 
were  canvassers. 

25.080.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  bill  ?— The 
bill  came  to  6/.  16«.;  but  then  there  was  refreshments 
from  April  20th  up  to  the  30th. 

25.081.  It  included  dinner,  and  refreshments  to 
voters  besides  ? — Yes  ;  and  dinners  and  luncheons. 

25.082.  Was  it  all  ordered  by  Mr.  Maysey  ?  — 
Yea.' 

25.083.  Have  you  been  paid  ? — Yes. 

25.084.  Did  yon  consider  that  you  had  that  as 
compensation  for  your  vote  ? — No. 

25.085.  Or  as  a  sort  of  inducement  to  you  to  vote  ? 
— None  whatever. 

25.086.  How  should  yon  have  voted  but  for  that  ? 
— For  iSir  Robert  Walter  Garden. 

25.087.  Did  yon  give  a  dinner  or  a  supper  then  ? — 
No. 

25.088.  Did  you  receive  anything  ? — ^No. 

25.089.  Not  in  anyway  ? — No.  I  was  a  messenger 
in  1857,  or  rather  committee-room  doorkeeper. 

25.090.  Did  you  keep  the  same  house  in  1857  ?— 


Yes  ;  but  no  refreshments  were  supplied  at  my  house 
in  1857. 

25.091.  What  did  yon  receive  ae  doorkeeper?—! 
forget ;  it  was  6«.  day.  I  charged  that  as  my  ex- 
penses. 

25.092.  That  was  for  your  time  and  your  expenses  ? 
— ^Yes.   Eighteen  days  I  was  there. 

25.093.  Were  you  employed  the  whole  day  there  ? 
— The  whcrfe  day,  and  sometimes  till  twelve  o'clodt 
at  night. 

25.094.  {Mr.  Vaughan,)  Yon  say  refreshments  and 
luncheons  were  supplied  between  the  20th  and  30th 
April  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

25.095.  To  all  persons  who  came  ? — To  canvassers. 

25.096.  Ganvassers  and  voters? — I  never  saw  a 
voter  there  ;  not  that  I  know  of ;  merdy  canvassers 
going  round. 

25.097.  Did  not  Mr.  Maysey  tell  you  you  were  to 
give  refreshments  to  persons  who  came  if  they  were 

.  voters  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

25.098.  Had  you  got  a  licence  before  the  election  of 
1857  ?— No,  I  had  not, 

25.099.  Did  you  get  a  licence  after  the  election  ? 
— I  got  a  licence  afterwards  ;  just  one  year  from  this 
present  time. 

25.100.  You  got  a  licence  after  the  election  in 
1857? — No;  it  is  1859  now.    I  have  had  a  licensed 

^house  twelve  months.    It  was  in  1858  I  got  tlie 
licence. 

25,101.- You  have  left  the  house,  have  you  not? 
— ^I  lost  my  wife,  and  I  left  the  house. 

25.102.  Were  you  promised  if  you  would  vote  for 
Sir  Robert  Garden  that  you  should  have  a  licence  got 
for  you  ? — No. 

26.103.  Not  by  any  friends  or  canvassers  of  Sir 
Robert  Garden  ?— No.  I  knew  Sir  Robert  Gwden  in 
London.  I  am  a  London  man,  and  that  is  why  I 
voted  for  him. 

25.104.  Whether  you  were  a  doorkeeper  at  tiie 
committee-room,  or  whether  you  had  a  supper  or 
dinner  at  your  house,  or  not,  you  would  have  voted 
for  Sir  Robert  Garden? — I  sbbold  have  voted  for 
Sir  Robert  Garden. 


W.AnimM. 


WiLLiAK  Andrews  sworn  and  examined. 


25.105.  {Mr.Welford.)  Who  did  you  vot^  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — Mr.  Garden. 

25.106.  What" did  you  receive  for  your  vote?— 
£10. 

25.107.  Who  paid  it  to  you  ?— Mr.  Glutterbuck. 

25.108.  Mr.  Obadiah  Glutterbuck  ?— Yes. 

25.109.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  the  election  of 


1857;   the  election  before  the  last?  —  Sir  Robe 
Garden. 

25.110.  What  did  you  receive  then? — ^I  received 
nothing  then. 

25.111.  Not  anything  ?— No. 

25.112.  Were  you  offered  anything  by  the  other 
side  ? — ^No. 


T.AOm. 


Thouas  Axlen  sworn  and  examined. 


25.113.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — ^Price  and  Monk. 

25.114.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
£5  for  my  vote,  and  It.  for  my  services. 

25.115.  Who  paid  you  that  money?  —  William 
Payne.  i 

25.116.  The  stonemason  ? — No  ;  his  son. 

25.117.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— Price 
and  Berkeley. 

25.118.  What  did  you  receive  then  ? — ^I  had  my 
expenses  paid  from  Birmingham.  I  received  one 
sovereign. 


25.119.  Who  paid  you  that  ? — James  Williams. 

25.120.  Is  that  Mr.  Price's  man  ?— Yes. 

25.121.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  that  for  your  ex- 
penses ? — ^Yes. 

25.122.  From  where?  —  From  Birmingham,  and 
for  a  man  that  I  put  on  my  boat. 

25.123.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  are  a  boatman,  are 
you  ? — Yes. 

25.124.  Did  it  cost  you  1/.  ? — ^It  cost  me  more; 
paying  a  man  to  bring  the  boat  in  my  place,  and 
all. 
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Au'BEO  Aluut  sworn  and  examined. 


25.125.  {Mr.Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ?— Sir  Robert  Cardep. 

25.126.  What  did  you  get  for  yoiir  vote  ?— £10. 


25.127.  Who  pud  you  ?— Mr.  Whith<aTL 

25.128.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  in 
1857  ?— I  did  not  poll  at  all  then. 


Jakes  Bastlstt  sworn  and  examined. 


25,129.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — ^For  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

25,180.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 


£9. 


25,181.  Who  paid  you  ?>-Obadiah  Clntterbuck. 


25,132.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  before 
that  ? — Sir  Robert  Garden. 

25,138.  What  did  yon  reoMve  then  ?— Nothing. 

25,184.  Were  you  employed  as  a  messenger  ?— 
No. 


A.Atttn. 
S7  Get  1859. 


J.BartUtt. 


Thohas  Salunokr  sworn  and  examined. 


25,135.    (Mr.  Welford.)   Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — Mr.  Price. 

25.186.  For  Mr.  Price  only  ?— Yes. 

25.187.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — £\0. 


25,138.  Who  paid  you  ?— Mr.  James  Murrell, 
25,189.   Who  did  vou  vote  for  at  the  election  in 
1857  ? — ^I  never  voted  before. 


T.Battmger. 


Jaxks  Baddams  sworn  and  examined. 


J.  SodtUuu. 


25.140.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk. 

25.141.  What  did  yon  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
£&. 

25.142.  From  whom  ?— Mr.  Ball 

25,148.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election 
before,  in  1857  ? — ^Mr.  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Price. 

25.144.  What  did  you  receive  then  ?  —  1  received 
80*.  then. 

25.145.  For  your  vote?  —  For  being  on  the  com- 
mittee, I  was  informed. 

25.146.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  Ball,  the  man  who  gave 
you  the  5/.,  a  tailor  ? — Yes. 

25.147.  (Mr.  Welford.)  I  suppose  yon  would  not 
have  voted  if  you  had  not  been  on  the  committee  ? — 
Yes,  I  should. 


25.148.  (Mr.  Vhughan.)  You  would  have  voted 
Whether  you  were  on  the  committee  or  not,  would 
you  ? — ^Yes,  I  should. 

25.149.  (Mr.Welford.)  And  would  yon  have  voted 
the  same  way?— ^ Yes.  1  promised  Mr.  Berkeley 
before  I  was  put  on  the  committee. 

25.150.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  do  anything  for 
the  money  you  received  ? — ^No,  I  did  not. 

25.151.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Then  you  considered  being 
put  on  the  committee  was  a  remuneration  for  your 
vote  ? — I  did  not  consider  it  exactly  as  that. 

25.152.  What  did~you  consider  it  was  for,  if  you 
did  nothing  f<Mr  it  ?  —  I  was  on  the  coqmiittee,  but  I 
did  not  know  whether  I  should  be  wanted  or  no,  but 
I  was  not  wanted. 


WiLUAK  Bailet  sworn  and  examined. 


25.153.  (Mr.  Wejford.)   Who  did  you  vote  ftw  at 
the  last  election  ? — ^For  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

25.154.  What  did  you  receive  ?— 6/. 

25.155.  Who  paid  you  ?— Mr.  Whithorn. 

25.156.  Who  did  yo^vote  for  at  the  election  before, 
in  1857  ?— Mr.  Hope. 


25.157.  You  must  be  mistaken.  He  was  not  a  cui- 
didate? — ^No.  I  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Garden.  I  voted 
Blue  in  1857. 

25.158.  What  did  you  receive  then  ? — 4/. 

25.159.  From  Mr.  Whithorn  ?— Yes. 


Henbt  Cdbtis  sworn  and  examined. 


25.160.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — ^IVice  and  Monk. 

25.161.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
£5. 

25.162.  Who  paid  you  ? — Mr.  Orpin.  At  the  time 
I  voted  I  lived  in  Birmingham.  I  came  ftom  Bir- 
mingham, and  I  brought  my  wife  with  me.  I  was 
away  a  week,  and  I  considered  the  5/.  was  for  loss  of 
time,  and  one  thing  and  another ;  it  was  nothing 
more  than  paying  my  expenses. 


25,168.  Did  your  wife  come  to  vote  too  ? — ^No. 

25.164.  She  came  to  take  care  of  you  ? — ^I  orought 
her  with  me. 

25.165.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  thought  you  were 
entitled  to  do  that  at  the  expense  of  the  candidate  ? 
—Yes. 

25.166.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Your  wife  had  a  week's 
holiday  ? — ^Yes. 

25.167.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  election  before,  in  1857  ? — ^I  had  no  vote. 


W.  Satin. 


H.  CttrtU. 


Henbt  Gox  sworn  and  examined. 


B.a». 


25.168.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — ^Price  and  Monk. 

25.169.  Did  you  receive  anything  for  your  vote? — 
I  did  not. 

25.170.  Were  you  not  canvassed  by  Mr.  Wilkes, 
the  solicitor  ? — ^I  was. 

25.171.  Did  he  not  do  some  business  for  you  ? — 
Yes. 

25.172.  Do  you  know  what  it  amounted  to?  —  I 
believe  the  amonnt  that  he  would  have  charged  me 
would  have  been  about  16/. 

25.173.  And  he  charged  you  nothing?  —  He  did 
not 

25.174.  Why  did  he  not  charge  you  anything  ?  — 
Well ;  because  he  said  if  I  could  oblige  him  he  would 
oblige  me. 


25.175.  And  you  obliged  him  by  voting  for  Price 
and  Monk  ? — ^I  did. 

25.176.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  in 
1857  ?— Mr.  Garden. 

25.177.  What  did  yon  receive  then  ?— Nothing. 

25.178.  Were  you  emi^oyed  as  a  messenger  ? — ^No, 
I  was  not 

25.179.  Yon  had  no  inducement  to  vote  then 
offered  to  you  eX  all  ? — ^No. 

25.180.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  Mr.  Wilkes  promise 
to  take  you  through  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Gourt  ? — 
He  did. 

25.181.  And  did  he  do  it  ?— He  did. 

25.182.  He  said  he  would  do  it  if  you  would  vot« 
for  Price  and  Monk  ?— He  did. 

4  A  4 
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H.Cox. 

S7  Oct  1839. 


25.183.  Did  you  owe  any  money  at  all  to  Mr.Han> 
man  ? — Yes,  I  did  ;  but  I  did  not  receive  any  money. 
I  beg  to  contradict  that.  He  gave  me  credit  on  his 
book  for  3/.  which  he  received  on  account  of  my 
vote. 

25.184.  In  1857  ?— Yes. 


25.185.  He  wrote  off  3/.  from  a  debt  you  owed 
him  ? — ^Yes. 

25.186.  Then  you  had  an  allowance  of  3i.  ?— Yea. 

25.187.  Was  that  Mr.  John  Biddle  HanmanP—Yeo. 

25.188.  Was  there  any  other  person  who  wiped  off 
any  portion  of  a  debt  which  you  owed  ?»— No. 


J7.  Craddock. 


BOBERT  Craddock  sworn  and  examined. 


25.189.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — lHo  one. 

25.190.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— Yes. 

25.191.  Did  you  receive  anything  at  the  last  elec- 
tion ? — I  did  ;  I  received  6/. 

25.192.  Who  from  ?— Mr.  Maysey, 

25.193.  What  was  that  for?  —  For  posting  and 
other  work. 

25.194.  Was  it  not  for  your  vote  ? — ^No. 

25.195.  Was  not  it  to  abstain  from  voting  ?— No. 
I  did  not  vote  at  alL 

25.196.  Did  he  not  give  you  6i  in  order  that  you 
might  abstain  from  voting  ? — No. 

25.197.  Did  he  not  give  you  this  employment  of 
bill  posting  to  prevent  your  voting  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  that. 

25.198.  What  was  it  that  you  did  ?— Posting  bills. 

25.199.  How  long  were  yon  employed  ? — He  paid 
me  for  my  time,  whether  I  was  employed  or  not. 

25.200.  What  made  him  pay  you  whether  you 
were  employed  or  not?  What  was  his  reason  for 
that  ? — I  do  not  know  about  that. 

25.201.  How  did  you  vote  at  the  election  before  ? 
— ^For  Sir  Robert  Walter  Garden. 

25.202.  In  1857  ?— Yes, 

25.203.  What  did  you  get  then  ?— Nothing. 


25,201.  Not  anything  ?— Nothing. 

25.205.  Were  you  empbyed  as  a  bill-poster  then  ? 
— No.     I  had  some  bills  to  post  then. 

25.206.  Were  you  paid  for  that  ?— Yes. 

25.207.  Did  you  get  6/.  then  ?— No,  nor  yet  3/. 

25.208.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  6/.  paid  yon 
at  the  last  election  was  not  paid  you  as  an  indnce- 
ment  to  you  to  abstain  from  voting? — I  do  not  believe 
it  was. 

25.209.  Was  it  not  paid  for  your  vote,  and  w«s 
not  your  reason  for  not  voting  that  as  it  turned  out 
you  were  not  wanted  ? — I  was  not  wanted. 

25.210.  Why  should  he  give  you  6/.  for  merely 
posting  a  few  bills  ? — ^All  my  time  was  taken  up  for 
them. 

25.211.  How  long  were  you  employed  ? — Me  and 
my  lad  wtere  employed  about  seven  days. 

25.212.  You  were  paid  pretty  nearly  1/.  a  day  then 
for  you  and  your  lad  ? — ^No,  not  so  much  at  that. 

25.213.  How  much  less  do  you  make  it  ? — It  b  a 
little  less. 

25.214.  Was  not  that  6/.  given  to  you  for  your 
vote  ?— No. 

25.215.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Why  did  you  absUin 
from  voting;  why  did  you  not  vote? — Because  the 
election  was  gone  too  far,  and  I  was  not  reqaired. 


a.  H.  (koku 


Geobge  Hobbs  CktOKE  sworn  and  examined. 


B  Cookt. 


O.  Daii$. 


25.216.  {Mr.  IVetford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — For  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

25.217.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
Nothing. 

25.218.  Did  you  not  receive  anything  at  the  last 
election  ? — No. 

25.219.  Were  you  a  messenger  ? — ^No. 

25.220.  Was  no  money  paid  to  you  at  all  with 
respect  to  the  election  ? — No,  none  at  alL 

25.221.  What  are  you  ? — ^A  sculptor. 

25.222.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  know  Mr.  Butt? 
—Yes. 

25.223.  Did  not  he  pay  you  a  sum  of  money  ? — 
He  lent  me  some  money. 

25.224.  How  much  was  it  ?— I  think  2/.  9«.  8rf. 

25.225.  What  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  lent  you  that? — ^I  was  distressed,  I  was  arrested, 
and  I  met  him  in  the  street,  and  I  asked  him  to  get 
me  out  of  it,  and  I  went  to  "The  New  Inn,"  and  he 
went  and  got  the  money  for  me,  and  I  gave  him  an 
I  O  U  for  it; 


Have  you  repaid  him  since  ? — No. 

Was  anything  said  about  your  vote  ?— 

-For  Sir  Robert 


25,226. 

25,227. 
Nothing, 

25.228.  YSTio  did  you  vote  for?- 
Carden. 

25.229.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  he  ever  ask  yoo  for 
the  money  ? — ^No. 

25.230.  And  you  have  never  offered  to  pay  it  ?— 
No, 

25.231.  And  you  never  expect  to  pay  it? — ^If  he 
asks  me  I  must  pay  it. 

25.232.  Did  you  not  understand  it  to  be  for  your 
vote  ? — Gertainly  not. 


25,233.  Who 
Robert  Garden. 


did  you   vote  for  in    1857?  — Sir 


25.234.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  would  have  gone  to 
prison  if  that  money  had  not  been  paid? — Yes. 

25.235.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  receive  anything 
for  your  vote  in  1857  ? — No,  nothing  at  all. 


Benjamin  Cooke  sworn  and  examined. 


25.236.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — Sir  Robert  Garden. 

25.237.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
£10. 

25.238.  Who  paid  you  ?— Mr,  Whitliorn. 

25.239.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  did  he  pay  you? 
— Over  across  the.  road  ;  in  a  little  room. 

25.240.  Did  you  go  there  by  yourself  ? — ^No. 

25.241.  Somebody  else  took  you  there  ? — Yes. 


25.242.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  in 
1857  ?— I  had  no  vote, 

25.243.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  yftu  go  into  the  room 
by  yourself,  or  did  the  other  man  go  with  yon?— 
We  went  in  both  together  when  we  went  in,  but  the 
other  man  went  out  again. 

25.244.  You  stayed  behind  ?— Yes. 

25.245.  And  then  you  were  paid  the  10/.? — Yes. 


George  Davis  sworn  and  examined. 


25.246.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Who  did  you  vote  for 
at  the  last  election  ? — ^Price  and  Monk. 

25.247.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ?— £4. 

25.248.  Who  paid  you  ?— Mr.  Henley. 


25.249.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— Yes. 

25.250.  Who  did  yon  vote  for?— Berkeley  and  Price. 

25.251.  What  did  yon  get  for  ypnr  vote  then  ?— 
Nothing  at  all;  nor  at  the  election  before. 
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Matthew  Davis  sworn  and  examined. 


M.  Davis. 


25.252.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election? — Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk. 

25.253.  What  did  you  receive  ? — £\. 

25.254.  Who  paid  you  ? — ^Mr.  Henley. 


25.255.  Who  did  yon  vote  for  at   the   election    37.  oct  18S9. 
before  ? — Mr.  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Price. 

25.256.  What  did  you   receive  then?  —  Nothing 
atalL 


Gbosge  Leach  sworn  and  examin  ed. 


O.Leaeh. 


25.257.  (Mr.  Vauphan.)  Where  do  you  live  ? — In 
Columbia  Street. 

25.258.  Were  you  employed  at  the  last  election  ?— 
No,  I  was  not  employed.  I  was  a  messenger  for  the 
committee.  , 

25.259.  What  committee  ?— Sir  Robert  Garden's. 

25.260.  What  did  you  receive  ? — 3«.  6d.  a  day  aa 
long  as  I  was  on. 

25.261.  How  much  did  you  receive  altogether  ? — 
I  do  not  know.  I  received  3«.  6d.  a  day  as  long  as 
I  was  on  the  committee.  I  do  not  know  the  sum  of 
money. 

25.262.  (Mr.  Welford.')  How  many  days  were  you 
there? — That  I  do  not  know. 

25.263.  Did  you  go  there  at  all  ?— Yes. 

25.264.  Regularly? — ^Yes,  every  day. 

25.265.  For  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  or  how  long  ? 
— ^Three  weeks,  I  should  think. 

25.266.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  did  you  go  there 
for  ? — To  take  out  notes. 

25.267.  Were  you  one  of  the  persons  employed 
with  Clements,  the  sweep,  to  take  voters  away? — ^No; 
I  was  not  employed. 

25.268.  Are  you  a  fighting  man  ;  is  that  your  pro- 
fession ? — No;  1  have  learnt  a  bit.  I  am  a  labourer. 
What  1  have  learnt  I  have  learnt  at  Mr.  Orpin's 
boxing  school. 

25.269.  Your  profession  is  not  fighting.  You  are 
not  a  fighting  man  ? — No. 

25.270.  But  you  do  fight? — ^Yes.  I  stand  on  my 
own  defence. 

26.271.  Do  you  make  assaults  on  other  people 
sometimes  ? — No. 

25.272.  Were  you  one  of  those  men  who  went  to 
take  away  Wathen  from  Orpin's? — ^Yes. 

25.273.  Who  told  you  to  go  there?— On  the  day 
of  the  nomination  Mr.  Maysey  called  me,  and  I  went 
to  him,  and  two  or  three  followed.  He  says,  "  I  only 
want  Leach."  He  says,  "  We  have  lost  one  of  our 
voters,  and  if  we  can,  let  us  get  him  away.  Mind 
there  is  no  row;  let  us  get  him  out  quiet." 

25.274.  You  are  sure  he  said,  "  Mind  there  is  no 
row  ?" — Yes.  He  said,  "  Try  and  get  him  out  quiet 
if  you  can." 

25.275.  (Mr.  Welford.)  He  meant  to  get  him  out 
at  all  events,  I  suppose  ? — No  ;  get  him  out  quietly. 

25.276.  (Mr,  Vaughan.)  How  many  went  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  this  man  out  quietly  ? — Me  and 
Mr.  Maysey  and  another  tall  roan.  I  do  not  know 
his  name. 

25.277.  How  many  more?  —  And  Mr.  Clutter- 
buck. 

25.278.  Obadiah  Clntterbuck  ?— -Yes. 

25.279.  And  Mr.  Maysey  ?— Yes. 

25.280.  And  you  ?— Yes. 

25.281.  And  a  tall  man  ? — ^Yes. 

25.282.  And  how  many  more  besides  ? — I  do  not 
know.  I  did  not  notice  any  more.  There  was 
Clements,  the  sweep  ;  I  noticed  he  was  outside. 

25.283.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Was  that  old  Clements  ? 
—Yes. 

25.284.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  There  were  five  of  you  ? 
—Yes. 

25.285.  Wathen  is  an  old  man,  is  he  not  ? — ^Yes. 

25.286.  Why  did  you  want  five  of  you  to  take 
away  the  old  man  ? — ^I  do  not  know  that  at  all ; 
there  was  only  me  and  Mr.  Maysey  went  down 
together. 

25.287.  You  were  not  very  quiet,  were  you  ?— i 
This  tall  man  and  Clements  were  down  there  when 
we  went. 


25.288.  You  did  not  take  the  old  man  very  quietly 
did  you  ? — ^No. 

25.289.  Did  you  not  tear  his  coat  ? — ^No. 

25.290.  Did  not  Wathen  resist  ? — No. 

25.291.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  resist? — Yes. 

25.292.  Did  you  not  push  a  woman  down  ? — ^No. 

25.293.  Was  not  Orpin's  wife  there  ?— Yes. 

25.294.  Did  you  not  push  her  down  ? — That  I  will 
Qwcar  I  did  not. 

25.295.  Did  you  not  see  her  on  the  ground  ? — ^No, 
I  did  not. 

25.296.  Did  Wathen  tell  you  not  to  take  him  away? 
No,  he  did  not 

25.297.  Are  you  quite  sure  about  that  ? — I  am 
positive  he  did  not. 

25.298.  Where  did  you  take  him  to  ? — ^We  took  him 
up  to  Mr.  Clntterbuck' s,  and  then  the  cabman  turned 
round,  and  took  him  up  to  Mr.  Lane's  on  the  Chel- 
tenham Road. 

25.299.  And  you  went  with  him  ? — Yes. 

25.300.  To  take  care  of  him  ?— No. 

25.301.  Did  you  stop  with  him?  —  No,  not  a 
minute. 

25.302.  How  came  the  cabman  to  turn  round  ? — 
I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  some  one  gave  him  orders 
to  go  to  Mr.  Lane's. 

25.303.  It  was  not  voluntary  on  his  part  ? — No,  I 
think  not. 

25.304.  He  was  taken  to  Mr.  Lane's  ? — ^Yes. 
25,305.,  How  long  did  you  stop  there? — I  should 

say  about  three  minutes. 

25.306.  Wiio  did  you  leave  in  charge  of  him  ? — 
A  man  by  the  name  of  Brown. 

25.307.  Who  is  Brown  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  think 
he  is  a  labourer.     He  was  up  there. 

25.308.  That  was  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  old  man  getting  away,  I  suppose  ? — ^No  ;  I  did 
not  leave  any  man  in  charge.  I  think  Brown  was  up 
there. 

25.309.  He  was  left  in  charge  of  the  old  man,  was 
he  not  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

25,'310.  You  left  Brown  there  with  him,  did  yon 
not  ? — Brown  was  up  there,  and  two  women. 

25.311.  YTho  went  with  him  in  the  fly  ? — ^Me  and 
that  tall  man. 

24.312.  Surely  you  know  the  name  of  the  tall 
man  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I  should  know  him  if  I  was  to 
see  him. 

25.313.  Who  else  ? — Clements. 

25.314.  You  and  the  tall  man  and  Clements  went 
with  him  in  the  fly  ? — Yes ;  and  Clements  got  out 
on  the  way,  and  came  back  again. 

25.315.  Of  course  if  Wathen  had  tried  to  get  away 
he  could  not  have  got  away  from  you  three,  could 
he  ? — ^No,  he  could  not ;  but  he  came  very  quietly. 
He  did  not  seem  to  resist ;  he  did  not  seem  to  want 
to  go  back  again. 

25.316.  Did  you  go  down  to  "  The  Nelson  "  at 
Rndford  ?— No. 

25.317.  Did  you  not  go  with  Clements,  the  sweep  ? 
—No. 

25.318.  Were  you  not  paid  this  3*.  &d.  a  day  for 
the  purpose  of  heading  the  roughs,  and  going  about 
and  assaulting  voters,  and  making  rows  at  different 
places  ? — No. 

25.319.  You  will  swear  that,  will  you  ? — ^I  will 
swear  that. 

25.320.  Who  put  you  on  the  committee  ?  Who 
employed  you  ? — ^Mr.  Griffiths. 

25.321.  Who  is  Mr.  Griffiths  ?  Is  he  Mr.  Love* 
grove'iMilerk  ? — ^Yes. 

4  B 
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T.  Davis. 


W.Day. 


J.  Emming*, 


25,322.  Who  paid  you  ?— Mr.  Griffiths. 

253,23.  What  were  you  doing  on  the  day  of  the 
election? — ^I  went  to  Lane's.  No;  that  was  the 
nomination  day.  On  the  day  of  the  election  I  was 
at  home  pretty  well  all  day.  I  was  up  in  town 
walking  about  part  of  the  day. 

25.324.  But  you  were  at  home  nearly  all  day  ? — 
I  was  up  in  town  different  times,  walking  about. 

25.325.  Doing  nothing  ? — ^Doing  nothing. 

25.326.  Were  you  told  to  look  round,  and  see  if  you 
could  see  a  voter  ? — ^No. 

25.327.  You  were  never  told  by  Mr.  Whithorn  to 
do  that  ?  —  No  ;  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  Mr. 
Whithorn. 

25.328.  Tou  say  yon  were  doing  nothing  on  the 
election  day.  Were  yon  not  fighting  on  the  day  of 
the  election  opposite  Sir  Robert  Garden's  committee- 
room  ? — That  was  at  11  o'clock  at  night. 

25.329.  You  were  fighting  ? — Yes;  there  was  a  bit 
of  a  row  ;  a  man  upset  a  pint  of  ale  over  me,  and  I 
struck  him  for  it. 


25.330.  Were  you  not  fighting  in  the  day,  during 
the  time  the  polling  was  going  on  ?  —  I  wss  not 
fighting ;  there  was  a  bit  of  a  skirmish;  I  did  not 
strike  a  blow. ' 

25.331.  What  were  you  having  a  skirmish  about? 
— ^I  do  not  know  ;  I  had  a  little  drink,  aud  it  got  up 
in  my  head. 

25.332.  Were  you  not  skirmishing  with  the  object 
of  preventing  the  Liberal  voters  going  up  and  voting  ? 
— I  was  not ;  I  did  not  insult  or  stop  any  one  from 
going  up  to  vote. 

25.333.  Who  were  the  skirmishers  ? — ^The  skirmish 
was  between  me  and  some  voter  ;  he  insulted  me. 

25.334.  You  were  always  the  injured  party,  were 
you  ? — No, 

25.335.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Your  lessons  in  the  boxing 
school  do  not  prevent  people  putting  insults  upon  you, 
do  they,  according  to  your  account  ? — No. 

25,836.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  it  not  a  part  of  your 
duty  and  were  you  not  paid  to  fight  with  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Liberal  party  ? — No. 

25,337.  That  you  swear  ? — ^I  swear  it. 


Thouas  Davis  sworn  and  examined. 


25.338.  (Mr.  Welford.)  What  is  your  namie  ? — 
Thomas  Davis,  or  Davis  Thomas,  whichever  you 
like. 

25.339.  What  are  you  generally  called  ? — Thomas 
Davis. 

25.340.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— ^For  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

25.341.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
Nothing  at  all,  except  my  good  will. 

25.342.  You  received  nothing  ? — Certainly  not. 

25.343.  Were  you  employed  as  a  messenger  ? — No. 

25.344.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  in 
1857  ?— For  Sir  Robert  Garden. 


25.345.  Did  you  receive  anythii^  then  ? — \$. ;  and 
that  was  beforehand,  when  I  wanted  something  to 
drink. 

25.346.  Who  gave  you  that  ?— That  was  Mr. 
Whithorn. 

25.347.  Was  that  all  you  received  ?— That  was  all 
I  ever  received. 

25.348.  Did  you  ask  for  anything  ?— I  did  not. 
25^349.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Henley,  the  bookseller  ? 

— ^Yes,  I  know  him. 

25,350.  Did  he  ever  offer  you  5L  10».  for  your 
vote? — He  did  not  If  he  had  I  should  not  have 
accepted  it. 


WuxiAU  Dat  sworn  aud  examined. 


25.351.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election? — Sir  Robert  Garden  and  Mr.  Monk. 

25.352.  What  did  you  receive  at  the  last  election? 
— Mr.  Lea  made  me  a  present  of  a  sovereign  in  the 
morning. 

25.353.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  For  your  vote  ?— I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  for  my  vote. 

25.354.  (Mr.  Welford.)  What  did  he  say  ?— I  was 
just  going  to  the  poll,  aud  I  told  him  it  was  a  poor 
Saturday  night ;  and  he  said,  "  Well,'*  says  he, 
"  here  is  to  make  up  something  for  you."  He  never 
asked  me  for  a  vote,  and  I  never  promised  him. 

25.355.  How  were  you  going  to  vote  before? — 


The  same 
25,356. 

Yes. 
25,357. 
25,358 


For  Sir  Robert  Garden  and  Mr.  Monk  ? — 


Who  canvassed  you  ? — Sir  Robert  Garden. 
Who  had  you  promised  your  vote  to  ? — 
To  Mr.  Garden  and  Mr.  Monk. 

25.359.  Mr.  Lea  gave  you  this  U.?— Yes. 

25.360.  Did  you  tell  him  how  you  were  going  to 
vote  ? — ^Yes.  He  did  not  know  that  I  had  a  vote  tiU ' 
some  time  after  I  had  promised  my  vote. 

25.361.  But  on  the  morning  when  Mr.  Lea  gave 
you  the  11.  did  you  tell  him  how  you  were  going  to 
vote  ? — ^He  knew  before. 

25.362.  What  made  you  say  it  was  a  poor  Satur- 
day night  ? — ^Because  I  had  not  done  much  work. 

25.363.  What  did  you  think  the  sovereign  was  for? 
— ^It  was  a  present. 


25.364.  He  did  not  usually  give  away  sovereigns 
in  that  way,  did  he  ?;— Not  that  I  know  of. 

25.365.  Which  party  does  Mr.  Lea  belong  to  ? — 
I  do  not  know ;  I  believe  he  belongs  to  the  Liberal 
party. 

25.366.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  yon  not  consider  that 
that  sovereign  was  paid  you  for  your  vote? — ^I  do  not. 

25.367.  (Mr.  Welford.)  If  you  had  not  been  gomg 
to  vote  do  you  think  you  would  have  had  the 
sovereign? — I  do  not  know ;  it  is  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. If  Mr.  Lea  thought  I  wanted  a 
sovereign  I  have  pot  the  least  doubt  he  would  have 
given  me  one. 

25,868.  Do  you  think  he  would  have  given  you  a 
sovereign  if  you  had  not  had  a  vote  ? — ^I  do  not 
believe  that  he  would. 

25.369.  Do  you  not  believe  that  it  was  given  to 
you  for  your  vote  ? — ^I  cannot  say. 

25.370.  Gan  you  say  it  was  for  anything  else  ? — ^It 
might  have  been  for  that. 

25.371.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  Section 
before  ? — Sir  Robert  Garden  and  Admiral  Berkeley. 

25.372.  Did  you  get  anything  then  ? — Nothing. 

25.373.  Not  on  either  side  ?— No. 

25.374.  What  are  your  political  opinions  ? — Well, 
Sir,  I  vote  for  my  own  sake,  where  my  bread  lies 
mostly. 

25.375.  You  vote  for  your  own  interest  ? — Yes. 


John  EHMiNas  sworn  uid  examined. 


25.376.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  in 
1859  ? — Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk. 

25.377.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ?— £6. 

25.378.  Who  gave  it  you  ? — Mr.  Payne. 

25.379.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— Mr.  Price 
and  Mr.  Berkeley. 

25.380.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  then? — 
£6. 


25.381.  Who  gave  it  you  ? — Thomas  Evans. 

25.382.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  is  Thomas  Evans  ? 
— ^A  boot  andfefaoe  maker. 

25.383.  (Mr.  Welford)  What  time  in  the  day  did 
he  give  it  to  you  ? — It  might  be  a  quarter  to  three  or 
a  quarter  after  three. 

25.384.  The  latter  end  of  the  day  ?— Yes. 

25.385.  Are  you  sure  it  was  6/.  or  6/.  10*.  ■? — f6L 
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tfDHH  Edwabds  sworn  and  examined. 


:  25,886.  {Mr.  Wtiford.)  Who  did  70U  vote  for  at 
the  last  elestion  ?— Sir  Robert  Walter  Garden. 

25.887.  What  did  you  receive  ?— £10. 

25.888.  Who  from  ?— Mrs.  Gainey. 

25.389.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election 
before  ?— For  Sir  Robert  Walter  Garden. 

25.390.  What  did  you  receive  then  ? — I  forget 
whether  it  was  1/.  or  30«  ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  two, 
X  am  certain. 

25.391.  From  Mr.  Whithorn  ?— Yes  ;  but  I  cannot 
recollect  whether  it  was  1/.  or  30«. 

25.392.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  How  much  did  you  receive 
at  the  last  election  ? — £10. 

25.393.  You  received  it  yourself? — ^Yes. 

25.394.  The  whole  money  ? — ^Yes. 

25.395.  Did  you  pay  any  money  out  of  that  to 
Stamper  ? — No. 

25.396.  No  money  ? — ^No  ;  I  cannot  recollect  paying 
him  anything. 

25.397.  Did  vou  make  him  any  allowance  out  of 
it?— No. 

Are  you  sure  of  it  ? — ^Yes,  I  am  quite  sure 


25,898. 
of  it 

25,399. 
— ^Imade 


Did  yon  make  any  allowance  to  anybody  ? 
some  little  allowance  to  a  man  that  called 
me  up  the  night  before  the  election.     I  gave  him  5«. 

25.400.  Who  was  that  ?— Newth. 

25.401.  Did  you  give  Mrs.  Gainey  anything  ? — I 
think  I  gave  her  1«.,  or  something  like  that. 

25.402.  Did  you  not  give  her   10».  ? — ^No,  I  did 
not. 

25.403.  Did  you  pay  for  some  drink  ? — ^Yes;   I 
paid  for  some  drink. 

25.404.  Out  of  the  money  ?— Yes. 

25.405.  You  stood  treat  ?— Yes. 


25.406.  How  mnoh  did  yon  pay  ? — ^I  cannot  teU. 

25.407.  (Mr.  Wtiford.)  How  many  did  you  treat? 
—I  cannot  tell. 

25.408.  Were  there  a  good  many  people  there  who 
you  treated  ? — ^I  do  not  know. 

25.409.  Did  you  pay  1/.  in  treating  ?— No,  I  should 
not  think  it  was. 

25.410.  What  should  you  think  it  was? — I  cannot 
tell  exactly. 

25.41 1.  Was  Stamper  there  when  you  treated  those 
people  ? — No,  he  was  not ;  not  to  my  remembrance. 

25.412.  Are  you  quite  certain  that  you  did  not  give 
any  money  to  Stamper  ? — I  am  quite  certain. 

25.413.  Are  you  quite  certain  that  you  got  the  lOf. 
which  you  say  you  received  for  your  vote  ? — ^I  did. 

25.414.  The  whole  money  ? — I  did. 

25.415.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  give  this  '5«.  on 
the  day  of  the  polling  ? — Yes ;  after  I  had  polled. 
I  did  not  receive  anything  till  after  I  had  polled. 

25.416.  You  received  the  10/.  after  you  had  polled? 
—Yes. 

25.417.  And  you  immediately  gave  the  5s.  ? — Yes. 

25.418.  And  1».  to  Mrs.  Gainey  ?— Yes. 

25.419.  Did  this  treating  other  people  take  place 
on  the  same  day  ? — ^Yes. 

25.420.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  At  Mrs.  Gainey's  ?— Yes. 

25.421.  How  much  did  you  have  when  you  got 
home  ? — I  cannot  say. 

25.422.  Were  you  drunk  yourself  that  night  ? — 
No. 

24.423.  How  much  had  you  next  morning  ? — 
Something  like  71.  or  8/. 

25,424.'  Are  you  a  married  man  ? — Yes. 
25,425.  Did  you  give  it  to  your  wife  ? — ^No. 


J.EdMxtrdB. 
27  Oct  1859. 


William  Flbtcheb  sworn  and  examined. 


W.  Fleteker. 


25.426.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — For  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

25.427.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — £5 
from  Mr.  Hawkins. 

25.428.  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  draper,  do  you  mean  ? — 
Yes. 


25.429.  Who  did  you    vote   for    at  the  election 
before  ? — Sir  Robert  Garden. 

25.430.  What  did  you  receive  then? — ^Nothing  at  all. 

25.431.  Were  you  a  messenger  ? — Na 

25.432.  You  got  nothing  either  before  or  after  the 
election  for  your  vote  ? — ^No. 


Chableb  Fosd  sworn  and  examined. 


25,433.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — ^Price  and  Monk. 
•  25,434.  What  did  you  receive  ?— jf  2. 

25,435.  From  whom  did  you  receive  it  ? — From 
Mr.  Ayres. 


25.436.  Who  did  you  vote    for   at   the  election 
before  ? — ^Price  and  Berkeley. 

25.437.  Did  you  receive  anything  then  for  your 
vote  ? — No. 


C.  Ford. 


James  Grat  sworn  and  examined. 


25.438.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
he  last  election  ? — Sir  Robert  Garden. 

25.439.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
£9  13«. 

25.440.  From  whom  did  you  receive  it  ? — From 
Obadiah  Clntterbuc^. 

25.441.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  former  elec- 
tion ? — Price  and  Garden. 

25.442.  In  1857  ?— Yes. 


25.443.  What  did  you  receive  then? — Not  anything. 

25.444.  Not  on  eidier  side  ? — ^Not  on  either  side. 

25.445.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  your  principles; 
Blue  or  Yellow  ? — I  have  voted  on  both  sides;  Blue 
principally. 

25.446.  How  came  you  to  vote  for  Mr.  Price  in 
1857  ? — I  had  voted  for  him  previous  to  that 

25.447.  (Mr.  Welford )  Was  that  because  he  was 
a  nei^bour  ? — ^Because  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  town. 


J.  Graf. 


Ghasles  Habdino  sworn  and  examined. 


25.448.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.) ■'Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ?— For  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

25.449.  What  did  you  get  for  yonr  vote  ? — ^I  got 
21.  lOt.  some  time  after  the  election. 

25.450.  Who  gave  it  to  you  ? — ^Mr.  Brimmell. 


25.451.  Was  not  that  for  your  vote  ? — ^I  suppose  if 
I  had  not  given  my  vote  I  should  not  have  had  it. 

25.452.  Who  did  yon  vote  for  in  1857  ?— I  did  not 
vote  at  alL 

25.453.  Had  vou  no  vote  then  ? — ^No. 


C.  Harding. 
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Heitst  Uabbis  sworn  and  examined. 


G.  Hmt 


25.454.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  far  at 
the  last  election  ? — Sir  Uobert  Garden. 

25.455.  What  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ? — ^Nothing 
at  all. 

25.456.  Where  do  you  live  ? — In  Berkeley  Street 
in  the  city  of  Gloucester. 

25.457.  Is  there  another  Henry  Harris  in  Berkeley 
Street  ? — There  is  another  Henry  Harris. 

25.458.  You  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?— Yes. 


25.459.  And  yon  received  nothing  for  yonr  vote  ? 
— No. 

25.460.  Did  you  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  in  tiie 
election  before  ? — ^Yes. 

25.461.  You  never  received  anything  ? — No. 

25.462.  Have  you  given  any  bribe,  or  offered  any 
bribe  to  anybody  on  either  side  ? — No. 

25.463.  I  rather  think  you  are  the  wrong  Henry 
Harris  ? — There  are  several  persons  of  the  name  of 
Henry  Harris. 


George  Hunt  sworn  and  examined. 


25.464.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — Sir  Robert  Garden. 

24.465.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — £2. 

25.466.  From  whom  did  you  receive  it  ? — ^It  was 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Maysey. 

25.467.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  in 
1857  ?— For  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

25.468.  What  did  you  receive  then  ? — 30». 

25.469.  Who  did  you  receive  it  from  ? — I  was  paid 
at  the  committee-room,  because  X  lit  the  fire  and 
slept  there  at  nights. 

25.470.  (Mr.Vauffhan.)  Who  paid  you  the  money? 
— 1  was  paid  at  the  committee-room  ;  I  picked  it  off 
^e  table. 


25.471.  Nobody  gave  it  to  you  ? — No. 

25.472.  You  picked  it  off  the  table  ?— I  picked  it 
off  the  table. 

25.473.  That  was  for  your  vote,  was  it  not  ? — ^That 
was  what  I  had. 

25.474.  It  was  for  your  vote,  was  it  not?— I 
suppose  so  ;  unless  it  was  for  my  time  and  trouble. 

25.475.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  What  time  and  tronbls 
had  you  ? — I  was  there  at  night,  and  I  was  there  in 
the  morning  lighting  the  fires. 

25.476.  You  had  to  sleep  there  ?— Yes. 

25.477.  That  30*.  was  for  your  vote  and  yonr 
trouble  ?— You  may  call  it  so,  if  you  please. 


E.  jffarman. 


Edvabd  HAB1U.N  sworn  and  examined. 


25.478.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — Price  and  Monk. 

25.479.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — £5. 

25.480.  Who  paid  you  that  ?— Richard  Webb. 


25.481.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  in 
1857  ?— I  did  not  vote  at  all. 

25.482.  Had  you  no  vote  then  ?— No. 

25.483.  Is  Richard  Webb  a  pork«butcher  ?— Yee. 


J.  Uuthandtr 


John  Husbands  sworn  and  examined. 


25.484.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — ^Price  and  Monk. 

25.485.  And  who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election 
in  1857  ? — ^I  did  not  vote  at  all. 

25.486.  Did  you  receive  anything  for  your  vote  at 
the  last  election  ? — No.  I  received  8/.  this  last  elec- 
tion ;  that  was  for  damage  done  to  the  house  from 
the  water  coming  in.  £5  was  due  from  Mr.  Helps, 
part  of  10^.  which  had  been  owing  four  years,  and 
the  other  3/.,  making  (he  8/.,  was  for  the  use  of 
my  house  for  the  municipal  election.  £5  was  part  of 
the  10/.  which  had  been  owing  four  years.  £5  he  paid 
in  March  last,  and  the  other  51.  was  left  unpaid  ;  and 
Mr.  Whithorn  brought  it  me  ■  the  night  previous  to 
the  election,  and  put  it  on  my  table,  and  says,  "  Off 
early  to-morrow  morning  ;"  meaning  that  I  was  not  to 
vote  all. 

25.487.  He  said  that  in  words  ? — He  said  that  in 
words,  in  the  presence  of  my  wife  and  daughter. 

25.488.  You  did  not  choose  to  go  off  ?■;— I  did  not, 
and  I  voted  for  Price  and  Monk. 

25.489.  You  understood  that  that  3/.  was  for  the 
use  of  your  house  ? — Yes  ;  for  the  municipal  election. 

25.490.  That  was  a  sum  due  to  you  ? — Yes  ;  and 
the  5/.  was  due  also.  I  had  been  waiting  four  years 
for  it. 

25.491.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  On  what  account  was  it 
due  to  you  ? — Four  years  ago,  I  should  tell  you,  that 
I  lived  next  to  St.  Michael's  Church,  and  we  had  a 
very  heavy  storm  of  rain,  which  destroyed  or  injured 
part  of  my  goods,  and  it  was  agreed  at  the  vestry 
meeting  that  I  should  have  10/.  allowed  me  for  the 
loss,  which  I  applied  for  several  times  to  Mr.  Helps 
during  the  four  years.  He  was  one  of  the  church- 
wardens; and  in  March  last  he  paid  5/.  in  part  pay- 
ment ;  the  other  5/.  was  left  unpaid ;  until  the  last 
election  the  other  five  wc3  not  paid. 

25.492.  Who  was  your  claim  against  ? — The  church- 
wardens. 

25.493.  Was  it  against  the  churchwardens  ? — Yes; 
it  was  against  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish. 


25.494.  Then  that  5/.  was  paid  you,  you  think,  to 
induce  you  to  vote  on  Mr.  Whithorn's  side  ?  —  My 
opinion  is  that  the  8/.  was  given,  thinking  I  should 
go  out  of  town.  He  came  round  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  and  placed  the  money  on  the  table,  and  be 
says,  "  Is  it  any  good  asking  you  to  vote  for  us  ? " 
and  I  said,  "  No ;  do  not  ask  me,  because  I  shall 
"  not."  Then  he  says,  "  Off  early  to-morrow  mom- 
"  ing;"  and  instead  of  going  off  early  to-morrow 
morning  to  serve  the  Gonservative  party  I  went  off 
and  polled  for  Price  and  Monk. 

25.495.  You  received  nothing  for  voting  for  the 
Liberals  ? — No. 

25.496.  {Mr.  Vaugkan.)  Yon  had  no  claim  against 
Mr.  Whithorn,  had  you  ?  A  claim  of  81.  and  the 
remaining  51.  from  our  mayor. 

25.497.  {Mr.  Welford.)  The  5/.  was  against  the 
parish  ? — Yes;  and  Mr.  Helps  is  one  of  the  church- 
wardens. 

25,49H.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  understand, 
when  Mr.  Whithorn  gave  you  this  8/.,  that  he  gave 
it  you  out  of  monies  belonging  to  the  candidate  ? 
— He  did  not  say  that,  but  he  placed  it  on  the  table. 
I  should  say  a  fortnight  before  that,  he  came  in  and 
said,  "How  is  this  election  to  be?"  I  said,  "I  do 
"  not  know  which  way  it  is  to  be,  I  have  nothing  to 
'*  do  with  your  party  ;"  and  he  said,  "  I  shall  make 
"  that  all  right,"  meaning  that  he  should  give  me 
some  money  ;  and  the  night  previous  to  the  election, 
he  came  in^  about  a  quarter  to  ten.  I  was  then  smok* 
ing  a  pipe  ;  and  he  put  the  money  on  the  table. 

25,4^.  Where  did  you  understand  that  that  money 
came  from  ? — ^I  should  say  from  the  party  ;  there  is 
no  doubt'  it  did. 

25.500.  Up  to  that  time  you  had  allowed  him  to  be 
under  the  delusion  or  under  the  belief  that  vou  might 
vote  for  them  if  you  received  thb  money  r — I  think 
he  thought  I  should  go  out  of  town. 

25.501.  Not  that  you  would  vote,  but  that  you 
would  go  away,  and  not  vote  at  all? — ^Not  vote 
at  all. 
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Jesse  Hoofer  sworn  and  examined. 


25.502.  (Mr.  Welford.)    Who  did  you  vote  for 
at  the  last  election  ?— For  Sir  Robert  Walter  Garden. 

25.503.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote? — 
I  received  8/. 


J.Hoepv, 

25.504.  From  whom  ? — From  Mr.  Whithorn.  S8  0et.l8S9. 

25.505.  Who  c(id  yon  vote  for  at  the  election  of  . 
1857  ? — I  did  not  vote  at  all  at  the  election  before. 

25.506.  Had  you  no  vote  ? — No. 


Geoboe  Ireland  sworn  and  examined. 


25.507.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — Messrs.  Price  and  Monk. 

25.508.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — £5. 

25.509.  Who    did   you    receive    it    from  ? — Mr. 
Roberts,  of  the  Albion  Hotel ;  he  paid  me  5/. 

25.510.  Mr.  Roberta  keeps  the  Albion  Hotel,  does 
he  ? — ^Tes. 


25.511.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  of 
1857  ? — I  did  not  vote  at  all ;  whether  I  had  a  vote 
or  not  I  did  not  know.  I  went  and  claimed  my  vote, 
and  I  had  a  notice  of  objection,  and  I  did  not  trouble 
myself  any  further  about  it. 

25.512.  You  did  not  vote  in  1857  ?— No. 


G.Ir^hmi. 


George  Kent  sworn  and  examined. 


G.JTmt 


25.513.  {Mr,  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  election  in  1859  ?  —  Sir  Walter  Garden  and 
Mr.  Monk. 

25.514.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
Nothing  at  all. 

25.515.  Do  you  live  in  the  Island  ? — I  did  ;  I  have 
removed  now. 

25.516.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  yon  receive  no 
money  at  the  last  election  at  all  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

25.517.  Did  you  receive  no  money  from  Mr. 
Wilkes  ? — I  did  not  receive  any  money  for  my  vote  ; 
I  never  did  in  my  life.     I  received  some  afterwards. 

25.518.  Tell  us  the  circumstances  under  which 
you  received  it  ? — About  a  month  after  the  election 
1  received  ray  own  money  from  him.  Sir  Robert 
Garden  came,  and  I  promised  to  vote  for  him.  Mr. 
Monk  came,  and  I  told  him  if  I  voted  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden  I  would  give  him  the  other.  Some  time 
after  that  Mr.  Wilkes,  my  solicitor,  calls,  and  he 
asks  me  to  favour  him  with  a  vote  for  Price  and 
Monk.  I  said,  "  No,  I  shall  not  do  that ;  I  have 
"  promised." 

25.519.  That  was  before  the  election  ? — After  I 
had  been  canvassed  by  Sir  Robert  Garden  and  Mr. 
Monk,  Mr.  Wilkes  says,  "  I  want  you  to  favour  me 
"  with  a  vote  for  Price ;"  and  I  said,  "  I  shall  not 
"  do  that."  I  did  not  say  I  had  promised  either.  I 
told  him  about  the  money  he  had  kept  back  of  mine. 
He  gave  me  a  cheque  for  10/.  less  than  ho  ought  to 
have  done  ;  and  he  said,  "  If  you  will  vote  for  Price 
"  and  Monk  I  will  hand  over  your  10/. "  I  said, 
"  No ;  I  shall  not  do  that.  I  shall  vote  for  Monk 
"  and  Garden,  as  I  have  promised ;"  and  he  said, 
«  Then  I  will  hand  you  over  the  10/." 

25.520.  {Mr.  Vatighan.)  Was  not  Mr.  Wilkes 
your  attorney  ? — He  is. 

25.521.  Had  he  not  got  a  bill  of  costs  {gainst  you  ? 
' — T  did  not  know  what  he  had  got  against  me. 

25.522.  Did  you  not  owe  him  money  for  law 
charges  ? — ^Not  that  I  was  awaro  of  at  that  time. 

25.523.  Did  he  not  say  that  he  retained  10/.  to 
satisfy  law  charges  ? — ^No,  he  did  not.  The  clerk 
said  Mr.  Wilkes  would  see  me  upon  it.  He  had  got  a 
debt  in  his  hands  which  he  had  got  for  me  from 
Dimmock. 

25.524.  Did  he  not  pay  you  all  the  money  except 
10/.?— Yes. 

25.525.  Had  you  paid  him  anything  for  law  ex- 
penses ? — No. 

25.526.  Did  he  not  afterwards  pay  you  10/.  ? — 


Yes  ;  my  own  10/.  he  handed  over,  which  of  course 
he  had. 

24.527.  Yon  had  paid  him  nothing  for  law  ex- 
penses ? — ^No  ;  because  I  had  not  had  his  account ; 
he  had  made  no  claim. 

25.528.  Do  you  expect  to  pay  him  law  charges  ? — 
Yes,  of  course  ;  what  he  charges. 

25.529.  You  quite  expect  it  ? — ^Yes. 

25.530.  You  did  not  at  all 'understand  that  that  10/. 
was  handed  back  to  you  because  it  was  not  intended 
by  Mr.  Wilkes  to  make  you  any  law  charges  ? — 
I  do  not  know  what  you  mean.  Of  course  I  expected 
he  would  make  a  charge  upon  me  for  what  work  ho 
had  done  for  me  before. 

25.531.  Do  you  swear  that  you  did  not  understand 
that  if  you  would  vote  for  Mr.  Monk  and  Mr.  Price 
he  would  not  charge  you  anything  for  the  law  business 
he  had  done  fur  you  ? — Gertainly  not ;  he  never  put 
it  80  to  me.  If  I  had  been  aware  it  was  going  to  be 
treated  as  a  bribe  I  would  not  have  received  anything 
from  him.  I  consider  I  have  received  my  own  money, 
and  nothing  else. 

25.532.  And  yon  consider  that  whatever  chaise 
Mr.  Wilkes  has  against  you  for  that  business  is  still 
owing  by  you  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

25.533.  And  you  are  liable  to  pay  him  ? — Yes. 

25.534.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Have  you  always  con- 
sidered so  ? — Yes. 

25.535.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— I  did  not.  I 
would  not  be  troubled  with  them. 

25,586.  You  did  not  vote  on  either  side  ?— No.  I 
have  had  a  vote  these  ten  years ;  but  I  have  never 
had  a  penny  for  my  vote. 

2.';,537.  Do  you  know  that  Mr. Wilkes  some  time  ago 
in  this  court  said  that  he  gave  you  this  10/.  in  satis* 
faction  of  charges  to  that  amount  ? — No.  I  heard  he 
said  that  he  stopped  back  10/.  of  my  money. 

25.538.  Hearing  that  Mr.Wilkes  said  that,  have  you 
been  to  htm  ? — No,  I  have  not.  I  saw  him  last  week, 
and  I  blamed  him  for  wanting  to  put  it  upon  that, 
because  of  course  it  was  my  own  money.  I  thought 
if  I  could  vote  tlie  way  I  had  promised  him  and  have 
my  own  money  I  might  as  well. 

25.539.  Did  you  offer  to  pay  him  the  money  yon 
owed  him  ? — No. 

25.540.  Do  you  expect  that  he  has  squared  the 
account  with  you  ? — No  ;  I  wish  he  had ;  he  has 
jdone  several  things  for  me. 

25.541.  But  with  respect  to  this  transaction  ? — No. 
It  will  be  added  together.   I  shall  have  a  bill,  no  doubt. 


William  Lloyd  sworn  and  examined. 


25.542.  {Mr.  Welford.")  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — For  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

25.543.  What  did  yon  receive  for  your  vote  ? — £B. 

25.544.  Who  paid  you  ?— Mr.  Whithorn. 

25.545.  Where  did  you  receive  that  ? — In  the  com- 
mittee-room. 

25.546.  Who  was  present  when  you  received  it, 


besides  Mr.  Whithorn  and  yourself? — Two  more  of  us. 

25.547.  Who  were  they  ? — Gooper  and  Gooke. 

25.548.  Did  they  see  the  money  paid  to  you  ;  or 
did  they  go  out  of  the  room,  and  leave  you  ? — ^Th^ 
saw  the  money  paid. 

25.549.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— I  had  no 
vote  then. 


4  B3 


W.Uogd. 
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Joseph  Lodge  sworn  and  examined. 


25.550.  {Mr.  Fittfferald.)  Who  did  70a  vote  for  in 
1859  ? — Sir  Robert  Garden. 

25.551.  Wliat  did  you  get  for  your  vote  ? — £7. 

25.552.  Who  paid  you  ?— Mr.  Whithorn  and  Mr. 
Hanman. 

25.553.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?-^Tes. 


25.554.  Did  yon  get  anything  then  ?-^Yes. 

25.555.  How  much  did  you  receive? — £6.  from 
Mr.  Whithorn. 

25.556.  In  1859  did  you  get  8/.  from  Mr.  Whithorn 
or  4/.  ?—£4. 

25.557.  And  31.  from  Mr.  Hanman  ?— Yes. 


7.  Jxtput^ton^ 


Thomas  Lapinoton  sworn  and  examined. 


25.558.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — ^Price  and  Monk. 

25.559.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote? — 
£5. 

25.560.  Who  paid  you  ? — James  Jeffs. 

25.561.  Was  that  Mr.  Sefb  the  carver  and  gilder  ? 
—Yes. 

25.562.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1867? — ^Berkeley 
and  Price. 


25,563.  What    did    you    receive    then? — Thirty 
shillings  as  a  messenger. 

.  25,564.  What  did  you  do  for  that  ?— Well,  I  tried 
to  get  as  many  votes  as  I  could. 

25.565.  You  did  not  attend  at  the  comnuttee-room, 
did  you  ? — Several  times  I  did. 

25.566.  To  report  what  you  had  done  in  the  way 
of  canvassing  ? — Yea. 

25.567.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Were  you  paid  the  30». 
by  Brewer  Monk  ? — I  was. 


A^oumed  to  to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock. 


Twenty-fimrth  Day— 28th  October  1859. 


F.  Lines. 
38.  Oct  1859. 


Frederick  Lines  sworn  and  examined. 


25.568.  (Mr.  JVelford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — Sir  Robert  Garden. 

25.569.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
d2  10». 

25,670.  Who  paid  you  ? — Mr.  Brinunell. 

25,571.  Who   did  you   vote  for   in  1857  ?— This 
last  election  was  the  ft-st  time  I  voted. 


25.572.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  live  in  a  house  of 
your  own  ? — ^Yes. 

25.573.  Are  yon  the  tenant  of  it? — I  am  the  tenant 
of  the  house.       , 

25.574.  Is  it  in  Gloucester  that  you  live  ? — ^Yesj 
High  Orchard. 

25.575.  What  is  the  rent  of  your  house  ?— £10 
a  year. 


M.  Hdthewt, 


Matthew  If  atthews  sworn  and  examined. 


25.576.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — Sir  Robert  Garden.  . , 

25.577.  What  did  you  receive  for  your   vote  ? — 
£5. 

25.578.  Who  paid  you  ?— Mr.  Whithorn. 


26.579.  Who  did  you  vote  for    at    the    election 
before  ? — Sir  Robert  Garden  and  Admiral  Berkeley. 

25.580.  What  did  you  receive  then  ?  —  Nothing 
at  all. 

25.581.  Nothing  from  either  side  ? — ^No. 


J.MUa. 


JoBK  Miles  sworn  and  examined. 


25,582.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — Price  and  Monk. 

25,683.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
£6. 

25,584.  Who  paid  it  ?— Mr.  Bryon. 

25,686.  Mr.  Jefferson  Bryon  ? — ^Yes. 


26.586.  Who  did  you   vote  for  at    the    election 
before  ? — ^I  had  no  vote  then. 

25.587.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  live  in  Gloucester? 
—Yes. 

25.588.  What  do  you  pay  for  your  house  ? — ^Ten 
guineas  a  year. 


T,  Meadoiea. 


25.589.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — Mr.  Garden. 

25.590.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — £5. 

25.591.  Who  from  ?— Mr.  Whithorn. 

25.592.  Who  did  you  vote  for   at    the    election 
before  ? — Mr.  Garden. 

25.593.  Whai  did  you  receive  then  ? — ^Nothing  at 
all.     My  expenses  I  charged,  but  I  was  never  paid. 


Thouas  Meadows  sworn  and  examined. 

25.594.  What  did  you  charge  ? — Half  a  sovereign. 

25.595.  But  you  4id  not  get  it  ?-^o. 

25.596.  (Mr.  Vauyhan.)  How  came  yon  to  charge 
that  ? — I  charged  it  for  my  expenses,  because  I  came 
eight  miles. 

25.597.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Are  you  a  10/.  house- 
holder ? — Ten  guineas. 


J.  Meredith. 


Jaubs  Meredith  sworn  and  examined. 


25.598.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — Sir  Robert  Garden. 

25.599.  What  did  you  receive  ? — Nothing  at  all  for 
my  vote. 

25.600.  What  did  you  receive  for  anything  else  ? — 
£9  12«.  4<2. 

25.601.  What  was  that  for  ?— For  drink  that  was 
supplied  at  my  house. 


25.602.  Do  you  keep  a  public-house  ? — Yes. 

25.603.  What  is  the  name  of  it  ?— "  The  Star,"  in 
Alvin  Street. 

25.604.  Who  gave  you  the  order  for  that  9/.  1 2».  4<i  ? 
— I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Maysey  and  others  whether  I 
would  get  up  a  supper,  and  I  told  them  I  would  not, 
and  they  told  me  to  supply  some  drink. 

25.605.  Did  they  give  you  an  unlimited  order  ? — 
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No ;  I  WS8  to  go  on  according  as  the  people  were 
Bent.  Canvassers  and  one  person  and  another  called 
in  and  had  some. 

25.606.  Voters  and  canvassers  ? — ^Yes ;  at  different 
times. 

26.607.  How  long  was  that  going  on  ? — ^It  was 
going  on  a  week,  or  it  might  be  a  fortnight. 

25.608.  Before  the  election  ?— Yes. 

26.609.  Was  it  in  consequence^  of  that  order  that 
you  voted  for  Sir  Bobert  Garden  ? — No ;  I  always 
voted  Blue. 


25.610.  Did  you  vote  for  Garden  in  1867  ?— No. 
I  happened  to  be  out  of  the  city  at  that  time,  but  I 
voted  twice  for  Mr.  Hope,  and  proftiised  him  oa«e. 

25.611.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  It  was  all  drink  that  you 
supplied,  which  amounted  to  9/.  12«.  4<f.  ? — There 
was  one  that  had  tea  and  breakfast  and  something 
before  the  election. 


25,612.  What  you  supplied 
sengers  and  voters  ? — Yes. 


was  supplied  to  mes- 


J*  MtTtnau 
M  Oct.  1859. 


Hknbt  Meadows  sworn  and  examined. 


H.  Meadomt% 


25.613.  {Mr.  JVelford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — Mr.  Garden. 

25.614.  What  did  yon  receive  for  your  vote  ?— 
£^ 

25.615.  Who  from  ?— Mr.  Whithorn. 

25.616.  Who  did   you    vote  for    at   the    election 
before  in  1857  ?— Mr.  Garden. 

26.617.  What  did  yon  receive  then? — £2,  and  I 
gave  St.  back. 

25.618.  Who  gave  it  you  ?— Thomas  Miles. 

25.619.  Does  he  live  at  Stonehouse  ? — ^Yes. 


25.620.  What  did  you  give  the   St.  back  for  ?— 
I  do  not  know;  for  getting  the  money  for  me. 

25.621.  Did  he  canvass  you  for  your  vote  ? — No. 

25.622.  Are  you  a  householder  or  a  freeman  ? — ^I 
am  a  shopkeeper. 

25.623.  What  is  your  rent  ?— jei5. 

25.624.  In  what  street  do  you  live? — Westgate 
Street. 

25.625.  What  are  you  ?  —  A  fruiterer  and  fish- 
mong;er. 


Ghablbs  Newtu  sworn  and  examined. 


C  Ntwtk. 


25.626.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last'  election  ? — Sir  Robert  Garden. 

26.627.  What   did  you  receive  for  your   vote  ? — 
£10. 

25.628.  Who  from  ?— Mrs.  Gainey  of  "  The  PUot." 

25.629.  Who    did  you  vote  for  at    the    election 
before  ? — Sir  Robert  Garden. 

25.630.  What  did  you  receive  then?  —  Nothing 
ataU. 

25.631.  Nothing  of  any  kind  ? — ^Not  of  any  kind. 

25.632.  Are  you  a  householder  ? — ^Yes. 

25.633.  How  much  is  your  rent  ? — ^£16  a  year. 

25.634.  What  are  you  ? — ^A  plumber. 


25.635.  Whereabouts  is  your  house  ? — ^In  the  Bris- 
tol Road. 

25.636.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)   Did  you  give  anything 
back  out  of  that  lOA  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

25.637.  You  received  the  whole  of  the  money  ? — 
Yes. 

25.638.  And  put  it  in   your   pocket)   and   went 
home  ? — Yes, 

25.639.  Did  you  spend  any  money  in  treating  ?— 
Yes  ;  about  3«.  or  4«. 

25.640.  Not  more  than  that? — Not  more  than- 
that. 


Elizabeth  Pabbt  sworn  and  examined. 


E.  Parry. 


25.641.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  are  the  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Parry  ? — ^Yes. 

25.642.  Where  does  he  live  ?  —  In  Long  Smith 
Street. 

25.643.  Is  he  a  householder  or  a  freeman  ? — ^A 
householder. 

25.644.  What  is  his  business  ? — He  works  on  the 
water. 

25.645.  In  the  boats  ? — ^No;  he  is  the  captain  of  a 
vessel. 

25.646.  Who  did  he  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? — 
Price  and  Monk. 

26.647.  Do  you  know  what  he  received  for  his 
vote? — I  received  Si.  for  his  expenses. 

25,64^.  Who  paid  you  ? — Mr.  Evans. 
26,649.  Mr.  Thomas  Evans  ?— Yes. 
25,660.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)   Where    was    your    hus- 
band then  ? — He  was  at  Stourport  the  day  before. 

25.651.  Where  did  he  come  from  ? — He  came  from 
Bollow  the  polling  morning;  but  he  came  from  Stour- 
port the  day  before,  and  then  he  had  to  pay  a  man  to 
take  charge  of  his  boat. 

25.652.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  How  much  was  that  ?— 
I  do  not  know. 

25.653.  Did  it  cost  him  altogether  5/.? — It  may 


have  cost  him  more,  because  it  put  him  out  of  his 
work. 

25,654.  {Mr.  Welford.)  When  did  he  go  back  ?— • 
He  went  back  next  day. 

25,665.  In  what  way  did  he  come  home? — He  came 
home  by  train. 

25.656.  That  could  not  have  cost  him  much  out  of 
the  6/.?— No. 

25.657.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  hear  your  hus- 
band say  how  much  he  had  to  pay  the  man  for  taking 
charge  of  his  boat  ? — No. 

25.658.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  promised  you  the  5/.? 
— It  was  I  who  received  the  money. 

26.659.  Mr.  Evans  came  and  told  you,  that  if 
jou£  husband  would  vote  he  should  be  paid  ? — Yes. 

25}§60.  What  did  he  say  ?_He  should  be  allowed 
his  expenses. 

25,661.* Was  that  before  he  voted  ?— The  evening 
before. 

26,662.*  You  did  not  give  in  any  account  of  his 
expenses,  I  suppose? — No. 

25.663.  But  they  gave  him  6/.  for  his  expenses  and 
his  vote  ? — Yes. 

25.664.  Who  «d  he  vote>r  in  1857  ?— He  had  no 
vote. 


26.665.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — Sir  Robert  Garden. 

25.666.  What  did  you  receive  ?— ,f  7  10». 

26.667.  From  whom  ? — ^Mr.  Hawkins. 

25.668.  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  draper  ?— Yes. 

25.669.  Who  did  yon  vote  ror  at  the  election  in 
1857  ? — ^I  did  not  vote  at  all ;  I  was  not  on  the 
register. 


John  Htxtt  Phelps  sworn  and  examined. 

Vaughan.) 


25,670.  {Mr. 
tailor. 


25,671 
Street. 


—I  work ;  I  am  a  journeyman. 


J.  H.  Phdp*. 


What    are    you  ? — A 

Where    do    you    live  ?  —  In    Longsmith 

25,672.  What  is  your  rent  1—£\Z  8*.  | 

26,678.  Are  you  a  master  tailor  or  a  journeyman? 

4B4 
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H.Stu, 

>8  Oct.  1859. 


Hexrt  Rers  sworn  and  examined. 


25.674.  {Mr.  fFel/ord.)  Are  you  a  hoaseholder  or 
a  freeman  ? — ^A  householder. 

25.675.  What  are  yon? — I  am  a  rope  manufac- 


turer. 

25,676. 

25,677. 

25,678. 
part  of  it. 

25,679 


Are  you  s  master  ? — ^Yes. 

What  is  your  rental  ? — ^jfl3  a  year. 

Does  that  include  your  workshop  ? — Yes  ; 


That  is  all  the  rent  you  pay  ? — No  ;  I  have 
another  rental  besides  that. 

25.680.  Is  that  in  the  borough  ? — No  ;  it  is  a  little 
way  out  of  town. 

25.681.  That  is  your  workshop  ? — Yes  ;  a  shop. 

25.682.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election? 
— ^Price  and  Monk. 

25.683.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — ^I 
received  nothing  for  my  vote. 

25.684.  What  did  you  receive  ? — ^I  had  21.  given 
to  me  as  I  was  going  up  the  Westgate  Street. 

25.685.  Who  by  ? — By  John  Ayers,  junior. 


25.686.  Was  that  given  yon  for  having  voted  ?-. 
I  do  not  know  ;  there  was  no  word  said  ;  there  wu 
21.  put  into  my  hand. 

25.687.  Yon  nnderstood  that  that  was  for  having 
voted,  did  you  not  ? — ^I  demanded  nothing,  and  never 
did,  at  any  election. 

25.688.  You  considered  this  as  a  gratnity  for 
having  voted,  did  you  not  ? — ^I  supposed  it  was  for 
that,  but  I  did  not  demand  it. 

25.689.  But  you  accepted  it,  and  kept  it  ? — ^It  w»s 
very  acceptable. 

25.690.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  did  not  look  npon  it 
as  an  insult  ? — By  no  means. 

25.691.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  in 
1857  ? — ^Price  and  Berkeley. 

25.692.  Did  you  receive  anything  then  ? — ^No  j  I 
received  nothing  at  any  other  election,  and  I  did  not 
demand  anything  at  this. 

25.693.  But  still,  being  offered  it,  you  accepted  it? 
—Certainly. 


J.Jtia, 


Jaues  Rba  sworn  and  examined. 


25.694.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — ^Price  and  Monk. 

25.695.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
Nothing  at  all. 

25.696.  Not  for  anything?— No. 

25.697.  Not  as  a  messenger  ? — ^No. 

25.698.  Did  you  receive  nothing  for  expenses  ? — 
No. 

25.699.  You  were  not  paid  at  all  ?— -  No,  not 
at  all. 

25.700.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  you 
did  not  receive  10/.  from  Mr.  Whithorn  ? — No.  I 
■was  promised  5/.  by  him,  but  I  was  not  paid  it. 

25.701.  {Mr.  Welford.)  How  was  it  that  he  did 
not  give  it  you  ? — Because  I  did  not  run  after  him. 

25.702.  You  voted  for  Price  and  Monk  ? — Yes. 

25.703.  Had  you  promised  Mr.  Whithorn  to  vote 
for  Carden  ? — No. 

25.704.  How  came  Mr.  Whithorn  to  promise  you 
5/.? — He  came  to  "The  Nag's  Head,"  and  called  mo 
out  of  the  house,  and  promised  me  5/.  to  vote  for 
Carden,  and  I  would  not  promise  him. 


25.705.  He  told  you  he  would  give  yon  5/.  if 
you  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Carden  ? — ^Yes. 

25.706.  And  you  did  not  ?— No. 

25.707.  Did  you  not  get  anything  from  the  other 
side  ? — No. 

25.708.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? — Yes. 

25.709.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857?— Price 
and  Berkeley. 

25.710.  Did  you  receive  anything  then  ? — ^No, 
nothing  of  any  sort. 

25.711.  What  are  you  ? — I  am  a  porter  for  Price 
and  Company. 

25.712.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Are  you  quite  sure  yon 
did  not  ask  Mr.  Whithorn  for  10/.?— Yes. 

25.713.  Where  did  you  see  him  ?— At  "  The  Nag's 
Head." 

25.714.  Did  he  come  to  yon,  or  did  you  go  to  him? 
— He  came  to  me,  along  with  one  Edwin  Draysey;  he 
offered  me  5/. 

25.715.  Did  you  ask  him  for  it  ? — No,  I  did  not 
He  offered  it  me. 

25.716.  And  yon  wonid  not  take  it  ? — I  would  not 
have  it.    I  did  not  like  the  colour. 


i^,  jltece. 


Fredebick  Reece  sworn  and  examined. 


25.717.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for 
the  last  election  ? — For  Price  and  Monk. 

25.718.  What  did  vou  receive  for  your  vote  ?■ 
£10. 

25.719.  Who  from  ?— Jefferson  Bryon. 

25.720.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election 
1857  ?— Price  and  Berkeley. 


at         25,721.  Did  you  receive  anything  then? — ^Not  a  cent 

25,722.  Nothing  ?— Nothing. 
—         25,723.  Are  you  a  freeman  or  a  householder  ?— A 
householder. 

25,724.  What  rent  do  you  pay  ? — £10  a  year, 
in         25,725.  Exactly  ?— Yes. 

25,726.  What  is  your  business  ? — ^I  am  a  pilot 


H.Btt$. 


25.727.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  yon  vote  for 
the  election  in  1859  ? — ^^EVice  and  Monk. 

25.728.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ?- 
received  21.  after  I  had  voted. 

25.729.  Who  gave  you  that  ? — John  Ayers. 

25.730.  John  Ayers,  junior  ? — ^Yes. 

25.731.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— I  had 
vote  then. 


Hexst  Uees  sworn  and  examined 
at 


no 


25.732.  Are  you  a  freeman  or  a  householder  ?— I 
am  a  householder. 

25.733.  What  is  your  rent  ? — Ten  guineas. 

25.734.  What  is  your  business  ? — ^A  rope-makra'. 

25.735.  Do  you  carry  on  r«pe>making  at  your  own 
house  ? — No  J  not  lately. 


/.  Rieha:dt. 


John  Richards  sworn  and  examined. 


25.736.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ?—  Sir  Robert  Carden. 

25.737.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ?— 
Ten  guineas. 

26.738.  Who  from  ?— Mrs.  Gainey. 

25.739.  Did  you  receive  all  the  money  yourself, 
and  keep  it  ? — I  did. 

25.740.  Did  you  spend  any  in  treating,  or  did  you 
give  anything  back  ? — ^No. 


25.741.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— ^I  did  not 
vote  at  alL 

25.742.  Had  you  no  vote  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  did  not 
vote  at  all. 

25.743.  What  are  yon  ? — ^A  carpenter. 

25.744.  Are  you  a  householder  ? — ^Yes. 

25.745.  What  is  your  rental  ?— 12/.  10*. 
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GxoBGE  Stebbt  sworn  and  examined. 


25.746.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — Sir  Robert  Garden. 

25.747.  How  much  did  yon  get  ? — £5. 
25,748.'  Who  from  ?— Mr.  WhithM^ 
25,749.  Did  you  vote  in  1857  ?— No. 


25.750.  Had  you  no  vote  at  that  time  ? — "So. 

25.751.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  are  yon  ?— A  beer- 
house keeper. 

25.752.  What  is  your  rental  ? — £22  a  year. 


O.  SUrry. 
28  Got  18S9. 


BBKJAwir  ScHOLi,AR  swom  and  examined. 


B.SeUUar. 


25.753.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — ^Price  and  Monk. 

25.754.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — £4. 

25.755.  Who  gave  it  to  you  ? — John  Ayers. 

25.756.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  in 
1857  ? — ^Price  and  Berkeley. 

25.757.  What  did  you  receive  then  ? — Nothing. 


25.758.  What  are  you  ? — I  work  for  Mr.  rrice,  the 
timber  merchant. 

25.759.  Are  you  a  householder  ? — Yes. 

25.760.  What  is  your  rental  ? — It  is  lower  now  ;  it' 
was  13/.  a  year  ;  it  is  9/.  a  year  now. 

25.761.  {Mr,  Fitzgerald.)  Were  you  struck  oi  the 
list  this  year  ? — ^Yes. 


William  Ttlbt  swom  and  examined. 


W.  TgUy. 


25.762.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — Sir  Robert  Garden. 

25.763.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote? — ^I 
received  21.  after  I  had  voted  ;  but  I  did  not  consider 
it  anything  of  a  bribe. 

25.764.  Who  paid  it  you  ?— Mr.  Parker. 

25.765.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  William  Parker  ?— Yes. 

25.766.  {Mr.Welford.)  You  kept  it,  I  suppose  ?— 
Yes. 

25.767.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?  —  Sir 
Robert  Garden. 

25.768.  What  did  you  receive  then  ? — ^Nothing  at  all. 


25.769.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  had  no  objection  to 
be  paid  for  your  vote,  had  you  ? — ^If  they  offered  me  I 
was  not  against  taking  it ;  but  I  never  had  it  before. 

25.770.  What  are  you  ?— A  baker. 

25.771.  A  master  baker  ? — ^Yes ;  I  do  a  little  for 
myself. 

25.772.  Do  you  not  think  that  having  been  paid 
once   you   will  consider  yourself  entitled  to  it  on 
another  occasion  ? — If  I  was  offered  anything  I  should ' 
receive  it ;  not  without. 

25.773.  What  is  your  rental  ?— £16  a  year. 


James  Williams  swom  and  examined. 


J.  WUKam*. 


25.774.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ?— No  one ;  I  did  not  vote  at  aU. 

25.775.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  election  in 
1857  ?— Sir  Robert  Garden. 

25.776.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 30». 

25.777.  Who  paid  you  ? — I  had  it  of  one  of  the 
men  that  came  with  me. 

25.778.  Who  was  that  ?— William  Shott  gave  it 
to  me. 

25.779.  Was  he  to  take  you  up  to  the  poll  or  to 
the  committee -room  ? — ^Yes  ;  we  both  went  together. 
I  had  it  brought  to  me  after  I  had  polled. 

25.780.  The  same  day  ?— Yes. 

25.781.  Who  did  he  get  it  from  ?— J  do  not  know. 

25.782.  Are  you  a  freeman  or  a  householder  ? — I 
am  a  householder. 

25.783.  What  is  your  rent  ?— £10. 


25.784.  What  are  yon  ? — ^I  am  a  labourer. 

25.785.  You  work  at  the  docks,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

25.786.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  not  receive  ten 
guineas  ? — ^No. 

25.787.  If  Mr.  Obadiah  Glutterbuck  says  he  gave 
you  ten  guineas,  that  is  not  trae  ? — ^It  was  not  me, 
then  ;  that  is  another  Williams. 

25.788.  What  Joseph  Williams  is  that  ?— I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  him  that  is  at  the  docks. 

25.789.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Jefferson  Bryon  ?  — 
Yes  ;  I  know  him. 

25.790.  Did  he  give  you  anything  ? — ^No. 

25.791.  Did  he  give  you  ten  shOlings  ? — ^No. 

25.792.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  do  yon  work  for  ? 
—For  the  canal  company. 

25.793.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  is  Mr.  Shott  ?— He 
works  for  Mr.  Blizzard,  a  provision  merchant. 


RiCHAUD  Wright  sworn  and  examined. 


R.  Wri^L 


25.794.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — Price  and  Monk. 

25.795.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ?— £8. 

25.796.  Who  did    you    receive    it    from? — Mr. 
Gregory. 

25.797.  Who  did   you  vote  for    at  the  election 
before  ? — ^I  had  no  vote. 

25.798.  Are  you  a  householder  or  a  freeman  ? — ^I 
am  a  householder. 

25.799.  What  is  your  business  ? — I  am  a  china  and 
earthenware  dealer. 

25.800.  What  rent  do  you  pay  ?— My  rent  is  26/. 


25.801.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)    Did  you    receive    the 
whole  of  that  8/.  ? — Yes. 

25.802.  You  did  not  give  back  any  part  of  it  ? — 
Na 

25.803.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Were  you  oflfered  money 
on  the  other  side  ? — Yes;  I  was  offered  10/. 

25.804.  By  whom  ?— By  Mr.  Isaac  James  of  «  The 
Talbot "  Inn. 

25.805.  What  public  house  does  he  keep  ?— "  The 
Talbot.- 

25.806.  That  was  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden, 
was  it  ?— Yes. 


James  Weateb  swom  and  examined. 


25.807.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  yon  vote  for  at 
tlie  last  election  ? — ^Price  and  Monk. 

25.808.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — £5. 

25.809.  From  whom  did  you  receive  it  ? — ^From 
Mr.  Lea,  the  grocer. 


25.810.  Who  did  yon  vote  for  in  1857  ?— For  Mr. 
Garden. 

25.811.  What  did  you  receive  then? — A  sovereign. 

25.812.  Who    did   you    receive    it    from?— Mr. 
Whithorn, 
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25.813.  What  are  you  ? — ^I  am  a  plasterer. 

25.814.  Are  you  a  householder  ? — ^Yes. 

25.815.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Where  did  you  get  that 
sovereign  from  Mr.  Whithorn  ? — ^In  the  committee- 
room. 

25.816.  {Mr.  Welford.)  In  a  little  room  ?— Tea  ; 
it  was  in  a  room. 

25.817.  Was  anybody  else  there  ? — Yes. 

25.818.  Did  you  gb  in  by  yourself? — ^Yes. 


25.819.  Did  you  find  Mr.  Whithorn  there,  or  did 
h  e  come  to  you  ? — He  came  in.  Somebody  told  me  I 
could  see  him  if  I  went  in  that  room,  and  I  went 
there,  and  he  came  in. 

25.820.  Were  there  other  people  standing  about?—. 
No. 

25.821.  It  was  on  the  day  of  the  ete6tion  ?— Yes. 

25.822.  What  is  your  rental  ?— £10. 


X.  Whitti»gtim. 


Luke  Whittingtoh  aworn  and  examined. 


25.823.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  are  you  ?— I  am  a 
plasterer. 

25.824.  What  rent  do  you  pay  ? — jei2  a  year. 

25.825.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— ^Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk. 


25.826.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — f6. 

25.827.  Who  did  you  receive  it  from  ? — ^Charles 
Winfield,  a  shoemaker. 

25.828.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  in 
1857  ? — I  had  no  vote  then. 


D.  Windo. 


Daniel  Windo  sworn  and  exraoined. 


J.  Cooper. 


25.829.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote,  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — Messrs.  Price  and  Monk. 

25.830.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote? — 
^4. 

25.831.  Who  did  you  receive  it  from  ? — From 
Mr.  Lea,  of  Alvin  Street. 

25.832.  Mr.  Lea,  the  grocer  ? — Yes.  I  considered 
that  that  was  for  my  expenses  for  ray  coming  out  of 
the  country. 

25.833.  Where  did  you  come  from  ? — Hereford- 
shire. 

25.834.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  How  did  you  come  1— 
By  coach. 

25.835.  Did  it  cost  you  that,  or  what  did  it  cost 
you  ? — It  cost  rae  4«.  from  Ledbury.  I  walked  the 
other  part. 

25.836.  How  much  did  it  cost  you  to  go  back  ? — 
The  same. 

25.837.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  Gloucester  ? — ^I 


stayed  a  good  while,  because  I  was  laid  up  with  the 
rheumatics. 

25.838.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  your  journey  ? 
— No  !  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  exactly  ;  it  may 
have  been  some  part  of  it,  because  it  was  a  very  wet 
morning. 

25.839.  When  did  you  get  the  money  ? — ^On  the 
polling  morning. 

25,b40.  You  had  not  the  rheumatism  then  ? — ^Yes, 
I  had,  because  I  was  fetched  out  of  bed. 

25.841.  It  was  for  your  expenses  and  your  vote, 
then  ? — Yes. 

25.842.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  in 
1857  ? — ^Berkeley  and  Price. 

25.843.  Did  you  receive  anything  then? — Nothing. 

25.844.  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — ^No,  I  am  not. 

25.845.  Are  you  a  householder  ? — Yes. 

25.846.  What  is  your  rental  ? — Ten  guineas. 

25.847.  What  is  your  business  ?— I  am  a  joiner. 


John  Cooper  sworn  and  examined. 


25.848.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
Alvin  Street. 

25.849.  What  is  your  business  ? — ^I  am  a  brick- 
layer and  builder. 

25.850.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  last  elec- 
tion ? — For  Sir  Robert  Garden  and  Mr.  Monk. 

25.851.  Did  you  pay.  or  receive  any  money  in 
respect  of  the  last  election  ? — None  whatever. 

25.852.  Did'you  pay  »nyljody  anything  ? — No. 

25.853.  Did  you  offer  anybody  anything  ? — 
Nothing  whatever.      .  • 

25.854.  What  pari  did  you  take  in  the  voting  ? — I 
lay  neuter.  I  dic^  not  even  know  where  the  com- 
mittee-rooms werp  of  eiihei"  party. 

25.855.  You  split  your  vote  between  the  two  par- 
ties ? — I  did. 

,25,856.  May  I  ask  what  was  your  inducement  to 
divide  your  vote  in  that  way  ? — I  proposed  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Price ;  but  Mr.  Price  being,  I  suppose,  pretty 
well  off,  the  parties  wished  me  to  transfer  his  vote  to 
Mr.  Monk. 

25,857.  You  intended  to  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden  and  Mr.  Price  ? — I  did,  because  I  did  not 
wish  Mr.  Price  to  be  put  out. 

25,868.  You  wished  to  secure  Mr.  Price's  return 
at  all  events  ? — ^I  did. 

25.859.  And  also  Sir  Robert  Garden's  ?— Yes. 

25.860.  Who  was  it  who  requested  you  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Monk  instead  of  Mr.  Price  ? — ^Mr.  Bretherton. 

25.861.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Have  you  been  long  a 
voter  for  Gloucester  ? — For  twenty-eight  years. 

25.862.  Have  yon  always  been  a  Blue  ? — ^Yes. 

25.863.  You  used  to  vote  for  Mr.  Hope,  I  suppose  ? 
_I  did. 

25.864.  Did  you  ever  receive  anything  in  those 
days  ? — No  ;  never  as  a  bribe,  in  my  life. 

25.865.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  money  ? — ^Yes. 

25.866.  What  was  that  for  ? — I  have  worked  for  Mr. 
Davis ;  Tom  Davis,  Esquire,  in  Bell  Lane,     I  dare- 


say you  remember  him,  gentlemen  ;  and  I  believe  it 
was  the  day  after  the  election, — after  the  carrying, — 
Mr.  Davis  said,  says  he,  "  Cooper,  there  is  3t  15«.  for 
"  you  at '  The  Chronicle '  Office,  if  you  will  go  and 
"  fetch  it."  I  swd,  "Is  it  so?"  (says  I).  "I  did 
"  not  know  anything  of  the  sort;"  and  he  says, 
"  Yes,  it  is  "  (says  he).  "  There  it  is.  If  you  go 
"  you  can  have  it,  and  if  you  do  not  have  it "  (says 
he)  "  Mr.  Hope  will  not." 

25.867.  Did  you  go  and  get  it  ? — ^I  did. 

25.868.  Who  gave  it  to  you  ? — ^I  do  not  know  who 
it  was  now  ;  I  cannot  recollect  ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  not  a  man  of  the  name  of  Washboume 
that  was  here  then  that  gave  it  me. 

25.869.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  was  Mr.  Wash- 
bourne  ?  Is  it  the  Mr.  Washbourne  who  is  living 
here  now  ? — No ;  I  think  it  was  Mr.  John  Wash- 
bourne. 

25.870.  What  was  his  business  ? — I  think  be  was 
a  bookseller,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

25.871.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  did  not  know  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Kemp  in  those  days,  did  you  ? — 
I  have  seen  the  man. 

-25,872.  It  was  not  he  ? — No. 

25.873.  Was  that  the  only  time  you  got  money  ? — 
The  only  time. 

25.874.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  When  did  you  i-eceive 
that  money  ? — I  believe  it  was  the  second  day  afler 
the  election. 

25.875.  Where  ?— At  "  The  CTironicle"  Office;  ft 
was  a  public  thing  ;  a  great  many  had  it  as  welt  as 
myself. 

25.876.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  £Z  10«.?— £3"15». 

25.877.  It  was  head  money,  was  it  not  ? — ^It  was 
intended  as  &s.  a  day,  and  &L  for  the  earrying  day. 
It  was  fourteen  days  then. 

25.878.  It.  was  a  sort  of  head  money,  was  it  not  ? — 
I  do  not  know  what  they  termed  it. 

25.879.  What  election  was  this  ?  In  what  year  ? — 
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Whether  it  was  Mr.  Hope's  first  or  second  election  I 
am  not  certain. 

25.880.  It  was  about  1887  ? — It  was  somewhere 
thereabouts  ;  I  cannot  say;  for  I  took  no  account 
of  it. 

25.881.  Did  you  ever  get  a  Christmas-box  ? — No. 

25.882.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  jou  a  householder 
or  a  freeman  ? — ^I  am  a  householder. 

25.883.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  have  not  told  us  who 


as  Oct.  I8S9. 


you  voted  for  in  1857  ? — ^I  voted  for  Sir  Robert      J.  Cooptr. 
Garden,  a  plumper. 

25.884.  Was  anything  paid  you  then  ? — ^I  never 
received  a  fraction  in  my  life  of  either  Sir  Robert 
Garden  or  Mr.  Price  or  Mr.  Monk ;  and  the  only 
money  that  ever  I  did  receive  was  what  I  have  told 
you. 

25.885.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  £S  15«.?— Yes. 


Thomas  Doen  sworn  and  examined. 


T.JDtra. 


25.886.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  are  you  ?— I  am  a 
hairdresser. 

25.887.  Are  you  a  householder  or  a  freeman  ? — ^I 
am  a  householder. 

23.888.  What  is  your  rental  ?— ;£17  a  year. 

25.889.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Sir  Robert  Garden. 

25.890.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote?— 
jf4. 

25.891.  Who    did   you    receive    it   from?  — Mr. 
Whithorn. 

25.892.  Who    did    you    vote  for  in   1857  ?— Sir 
Robert  Garden.     • 


25.893.  What  did  you  receive  then  ? — ^Nothing  at 
the  election.  I  received  1/.  \t.  from  Mr.  Lovegrove 
the  week  after. 

25.894.  What  for  ?— For  committee  work. 

25.895.  What  were  you  ?  A  messenger  ? — ^Yes. 

25.896.  {Mr.  FUzgeraltL)  You  gave  a  receipt  for 
it,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

25.897.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  did  yoo  do  for  that? 
—Anything  that  was  required. 

25.898.  Did  you  attend  the  committee-room  ?^ 
Yes., 

25.899.  How  long  ?— About  a  week. 

25.900.  Was  it  3«.  Qd.  a  day  ?— Yes. 


WiLLiAK  Gbebn  awom  and  examined. 


W.Grtin. 


25.901.  {Mr.  Welford.)  For  whom  did  you  vote 
at  the  last  election  ? — For  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

25.902.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — ^I 
received  money  for  my  expenses  ;  6/.  in  all. 

25.903.  Who  paid  you  ? — ^Mr.  Maysey  gave  me  5/., 
and  Mr.  Whithorn  1/.  I  was  on  the  committee.  The 
1/.  was  for  being  oa  the  comraittAe,  and  I  was  in 
London  at  the  time.  My  mother  died,  and  expenses 
were  incurred  then;  aod  likewise  my  wife's  brother 
died  ;  so  I  had  two  funerals  to  attend,  and  I  was  in 
London  to  attend  those  funerals.  i 

25.904.  How  long  were  the  funerals  before  the 
election? — In  the  same  week. 

25.905.  Before  the  election  ? — ^Yes. 

25.906.  The  election  was  on  the  Saturday  ? — Yes. 

25.907.  How  long  before  ?— It  was  on  the  22d  of 
April.     Good  Friday  my  mother  died. 

25.908.  How  much  did  you  expend  in  coming 
down  here  ? — I  reckoned  it  to  be  rather  under  than 
over,  what  I  received,  5/.  expenses,  because  there 
was  a  little  business  I  had  to  settle.  I  was  in  Lon- 
don eight  days  afterwards. 


25,909.  So  that  you  had  to  come  down  and  go  up 
again  ? — Yes ;  and  there  was  my  keep  there. 
'  25,910.  You  were  in  London  to  attend  to  your 
own  business? — Yes.    There  was  a  little  furniture 
to  be  settled  for,  and  divided  between  us. 

25.911.  You  would  have  had  to  go  up  to  London 
and  settle  about  that  ? — Yes  ;  but  then  I  should  not 
have  had  to  go  backwards  and  forwards. 

25.912.  How  much  did  it  cost  you  altogether  ?— 
It  was  above  what  I  received. 

25.913.  You  must)  have  lived  in  London,  you 
know  ? — Decidedly. 

25.914.  The  utmost  your  expenses  could  have  come 
to  would  have  been  your  fare  up  and  down.  Did  you 
travel  first  or  second  class  ? — Second  class. 

25.915.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election 
before  ? — I  had  no  vote  ;  I  was  not  registered.  I 
had  promised  Sir  Robert  Garden  then,  but  I  found 
afterwards  that  my  name  was  not  on  the  register. 

25.916.  What  are  you  ? — ^I  keep  an  oyster  and 
coffee  shop. 

25.917.  What  is  your  rental  ?— ^£12. 


George  JEimiHOS  sworn  and  examined. 


25.918.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — Price  and  Monk. 

25.919.  What  did  you  receive  for  your' vote? — 
£5.    It  was  paid  to  my  wife ;  not  to  me. 

25,92a  Who  paid  it  ?— William  Cole,  the  tailor.     . 
25,921.  Did  you  vote  in  1857?— No. 


26.922.  Had  yon  a  vote  thm  ?— No. 

25.923.  What  are  you  ? — ^A  grainer  and  painter. 

25.924.  You  vote  as  a  householder,  I  suppose  ?— 
Yea. 

25,926.  What  is  your  rental  ?— ;ei4. 


O.Jiutmgi. 


Ghaklotte  Prick  sworn  and  examined. 


CPrie*. 


25,926.  {Mr.  Fittgerald.)  Are   you   the  wife  of 
Richard  Price  ? — Yes. 
■    25,927.  OfLittleworth? — Yes. 

25,928.  Who  did  he  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Price  and  Monk. 

25,92a  What  did  he  get  for  his  vote  ?— He  got 
nothing  at  all  for  his  vote.  I  had  5/.  for  his  ex- 
penses, but  nothing  for  his  vote. 

25.930.  Who  did  you  get  that  from  ?— Mr.  Payne, 
the  stonemason. 

25.931 .  What  do  you  mean  by  his  expenses  ? — ^He 
was  between  Bristol  and  Cardiff;  on  the  road  for 
Cardiff;  and  he  .was  forced  to  pay  his  expenses  for 
a  man  to  get  his  vessel  into  Cardi£^  and  for  him  to 
come  backwards  and  forwards  from  Cardiff  to  Glou- 
cester, and  down  again. 


26.932.  Did  that  cost  him  5/.  ?  —  There  was  very 
little  left  indeed. 

25.933.  When  did  you  get  this  money  ? — ^I  got  it  a 
few  days  before  the  election,  time  enough  for  me  to 
get  him  up  here. 

25.934.  He  would  not  come  unless  his  expenses 
were  paid  ?  —  No  ;  for  it  would  have  taken  all  his 
money  that  would  have  gone  to  support  me. 

25,985.  Who  paid  the  5/.? — Mr.  Payne  paid  it 
to  me. 

26.936.  Had  he  a  vote  in  1857  ?  —  He  has  voted  a 
great  many  years,  but  I  cannot  tell  how  long. 

25.937.  Who  did  he  vote  for  in  1857  ;  do  you 
know? — ^I  do  not ;  I  do  not  know  who  put  up  at  tiiat 
time. 

26.938.  Did  he  ever  receive  bdt  money  before  ?  ~ 
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C.  Priet.      No  ;   and  he  would  not  have  received  anything  at  all 

now  if  he  had  been  at  home. 

38  Oct  1859.        25,939.    (Mr.  Vaughan.)    Is  your  husband  a  boat- 
'  man  ? — ^No  ;   he  works  a  trow. 

25,94a  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Is  he  a  householder  ?— 
Yes. 


25.941.  What  is  your  rental  ?—£l3  now. 

25.942.  Your  husband  is  a  «4>tain  ? — Yes  ;  he  hu 
been  so  for  a  great  many  years.  He  has  lived  in 
Gloucester  all  his  lifetime.  He  was  bred  and  born 
here. 


C.BrcokeM. 


Chabi.es  Beookbs  sworn  and  examined. 


25.943.  (Mr.  Welford.)  What  are  you  ?—. I  am  a 
hairdresser. 

25.944.  Are  you  a  householder  ? — ^Yes. 

25.945.  What  is  your  rental  ?— £20.   I  am  shifting 
now. 

25.946.  That  was  your  rental  at  the  time  of  the 
election  ? — ^Yes. 

25.947.  What  street  was  that  in?  — In  Barton 
Street. 

25.948.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  laait  election  ? 
For  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

25.949.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ?  — I 
received  5/.  about  a  week  after. 

25.950.  Who  from? — James  Maysey. 

25.951.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— Sir 
Robert  Garden. 

25.952.  What  did  you  receive  then  ? — 30«. 

25.953.  Who  from  ?— Mr.  Clutterbuck. 


25.954.  Mr.  Obadiah  Glutterbuck  ?— Yes. 

25.955.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)   What  did  you  get  in 
1857  ? — 30*.,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

25y956.  Did  you,  in  1857,  promise  to  vote  for  the 
other  party  ? — ^No  ;   I  promised  no  one. 

25.957.  Were  you  not  carried  off  by  the  Bine  party? 
—No,  I  was  not. 

25.958.  Did  not  something  of  that  sort  take  place  ? 
— No.  I  kept  up  straight  by  myself  to  the  Cross,  and 
there  I  was  met  with  by  Mr.  Clutterbuck  and  Miles, 
and  taken  to  "  The  Fleece  "  Inn,  and  that  is  where  I 
had  the  money. 

25.959.  They  offered  you  the  money  there  ? — Yes ; 
that  is  where  I  had  it. 

25.960.  Were  you  willing  to  go  there  ? — Of  course 
I  was,  or  else  I  should  not  have  went. 

25.961.  (Mr.  Vavghan.)  You  received  the  SOi.  for 
your  vote  at  that  election  ? — ^Yes. 


G.MWer. 


Geoboe  Milleb  sworn  and  examined. 


25.962.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
Hampden  Place. 

25.963.  Where  did  you  live  at  the  last  election  ?  — 
in  Oxford  Street.  At  least  I  was  in  Hampden  Place 
when  the  election  took  place. 

25.964.  Who  did  you  vote  for  ?— Price  and  Monk. 

25.965.  That  is  at  the  last  election  ?— Yes. 

25.966.  Did  you  receive  anything  for  your  vote  ? 
I  received  21.  from  Mr.  Bowers  for  expenses,  but  I  had 
previously  promised  both  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk. 

25.967.  Was  that  George  Bowers  ?— Yes. 

25.968.  What  were  the  expenses  you  received  that 
money  for  ? — It  was  not  for  anything  I  did.  I  spent 
among  the  voters  some  portion  of  it  on  the  day  of 
polling. 


25,969. 
morning. 

25,970. 
voted. 

25,971. 
and  some 

25,972. 
before,  in 

25,978. 
clerk. 

25,974. 
Owens. 

25,973. 

25,976. 


When  did  you  receive  it  ? — On  the  voting 

Before  you  voted  ? — ^Yes  ;    it  was  before  I 

(Mr.  Vaughan.)  Some  portion  you  spent, 
portion  you  kept  ? — Yes. 

Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election 
1857  ? — I  was  not  on  the  register. 

What  are  you  by  business  ?  —  A  railway 

In  what  parish    do   you    live  ?  —  Saint 

You  are  a  householder  ? — ^Yes 
What  is  your  rent  ?— JB16. 


G.  H.  Bower. 


Geobge  Henbt  Bowbb  sworn  and  examined. 
Welford.)  Where  do  you  Uve?  — In 


25.977.  (Mr. 
Alvin  Street.  . 

25.978.  What  are  you  ?— I  am  a  mason  by  trade. 

25.979.  Are  you  a  householder  or  a  freeman  ?  —  I 
am  a  freeman. 

25.980.  And  are  you  a  householder  too  ?— Yes. 

25.981.  What  is  the  rental  of  your  house  ?  —  I  do 
not  give  above  8/, 

25.982.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
. — Sir  Robert  Garden. 

25.983.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ?  — 
Nothing. 

25.984.  What  did  you  receive  for  anything  else? — 
Nothing. 


a  messenger 

I  did 


25.985.  Did  you  not  receive  any  money  at  all  ?  — 
Nothing  at  all  whatever. 

25.986.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  expenses  ? — ^No. 

25.987.  Were  you  employed  as  a  messenger?  — 
Not  at  all.    I  stuck  to  my  work. 

25.988.  You  did  not  leave  your  work  ? 
not. 

25.989.  You  merely  went  up  and  gave  your  vote  ? 
—I  did. 

25.990.  Who  did  yon  vote  for  at  the  election  bef(we, 
in  1857  ?«~Sir  Robert  Garden. 

25.991.  You  received  nothing  then  ? — ^I  did  not. 


R.  Biming. 


RoBBBT  BoniiKO  sworn  and  examined. 


25.992.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— At 
Kingsholm. 

25.993.  What  are  you  ?  —  I  am  a  painter  and 
glazier. 

25.994.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Garden  and  Price. 

25.995.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ?  — 
Nothing  at  alL  I  received  10».  of  Mr.  Lovegrove  as 
a  messenger. 

25.996.  Have  you  given  a  receipt  for  it?  —  Yes. 
Mr.  Lovegrove  paid  me  at  his  office. 

25.997.  How  long  were  you  employed  as  a  mes- 
senger ?— About  two  days. 

25.998.  You  had  5«.  a  day  then  ?— Yes. 


25,999.  And  that  is  all  the  money  you  received  ?— 
Yes,  every  fraction. 

26.000.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  in 
1857  ?— Garden  and  Berkeley  ;  I  was  employed  then 
as  a  messenger,  and  paid. 

26.001.  Oh  which  conunittee  were  you  employed 
then  ? — On  the  Blue  ;  I  always  promised  that  party, 
and  always  stuck  to  it. 

26.002.  You  belong  to  the  Blue  party,  and  gave  split 
votes  ?— Yes. 

26.003.  Did  you  receive  anything  then  ? — Only  as 
a  messenger. 

26.004.  What  did  yoti  receive  as  a  messenger  ?— 
1  was  on  two  days,  I  think. 
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26.005.  Tbat  was  10*.  ?— Yes. 

26.006.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  yon  receive  that  as 
a  messenger  from  the  Liberal  party  ? — No ;  I  received 
it  from  the  Blue  party. 

26.007.  Do  you  live  in  the  hospital  ? — ^My  mother 
does  ;  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

26.008.  Did  she  nak  you  to  vote  ?— No ;  I  voted  of 
my  own  accord. 

26.009.  Did  she  ask  you  to  vote  ?— Yes. 

26.010.  Was  it  not  in  consequence  of  your  mother 


having  asked  you   that  you  voted  ?  —  Not  in  the     Jt.  Binmiiig. 
least.  .  

26.011.  Do  you  swear  that?— Yes  ;  I  could  take    »« O**-  '8^9- 
my  oath  of  it.  ~~^"~"~ 

26.012.  (Mr.  fFe{ford.)  Was  it  ia  consequence  of 
your  mother  being  got  into  the  hospital  ?— .No. 

26.013.  You  are  a  freeman  ?— Yes. 

26.014.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)   Did  your  mother  get 
anything  at  all  for  your  vote  ? — ^No,  not  a  fraction. 

26.015.  As  far  as  you  know  ? — ^No ;  I  have  not  the 
least  recollection  of  it. 


TaoxAS  Haviland  sworn  Ind  examined. 


T.Hamkmd. 


26.016.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  are  you  ? — I  am  a 
builder. 

26.017.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
—Price  and  Monk. 

26.018.  Who  did  you  bribe  at  the  last  election  ? — 
No  one  at  all. 

26.019.  What  money  did  you  receive  ? — ^None  at  alL 

26.020.  Did  you  not  receive  any  money  for  the 
purpose  of  bribing  others  ? — Not  at  all,  from  any  one. 

26.021.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that  ? — I  am  quite 
sure  of  it. 

26.022.  Di^you  receive  any  money  at  the  election 
in  1857  ?— No. 

26.023.  For  whom  did  you  vote  then  ? — ^For  Price 
and  Berkeley. 

26.024.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  not  pay  a  voter 
5/.  at  the  last  election  ? — There  was  a  balance  due  to 
him  for  work  he  had  done  for  me  in  the  winter. 

26.025.  What  was  his  name  ? — Cox. 

26.026.  Henry  Cox  ?— No  j  Enoch  Cox. 

26.027.  {Mr,  Welford.)  You  paid  Enoch  Cox  at 
the  election  5/.? — ^I  gave  him  5/.;  but  he  has  paid  me 
by  work ;  there  was  a  balance  due  to  him,  and  he 
asked  me  to  let  him  have  5/.,  and  I  gave  him  5/. ; 
he  has  paid  me  since  in  work  done  for  me  this 
summer. 

26.028.  Has  that  5/.  been  settled  when  you  were 
settling  with  him  ? — ^Yes. 

26,(^.  Are  you  certain  of  that  ? — ^Yes. 

26.030.  He  has  said  that  that  5/.  amounted  to  a  gift, 
and  that  the  work  he  had  done  for  you  before  and 
since  had  been  paid  for  by  you  independently  of  that 
5/.;  that  is  his  evidence  ? — No.  There  was  a  balance 
due  to  him,  but  not  amounting  to  SI.,  and  he  had  a 
lot  of  work  to  do  for  me.  He  has  paid  me  since,  for 
he  did  the  work. 

26.031.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  At  the  time  of  the  Section, 
when  you  let  him  have  that  5/.,  did  you  owe  him  5/.? 
—No  ;  not  quite  that  amount. 

26.032.  Was  it  a  loan  ?— Yes ;  a  loan. 

26.033.  Did  you  make  that  loan  to  him  in  conse- 
quence of  your  belief  that  by  doing  so  you  should 
get  his  vote  ? — ^No  ;  I  did  not,  for  I  never  named 
Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Monk,  or  Sir  Robert  Carden  at  all  to 
him. 

26.034.  Have  you  ever  made  an  advance  to  him 
of  that  sort  before  or  since  ? — Never,  and  never  to 
any  one. 

26.035.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  know  he  was  a 
voter  ? — I  knew  he  was  a  voter. 

26.036.  Did  you  know  on  which  side  he  would 
vote  ? — ^Yes  ;  but  I  never  spoke'  to  him  respecting 
his  vote. 

26.037.  But  did  you  not  lend  this  money  to  him 
as  an  inducement  to  him  to  keep  his  promise,  and  vote 
for  Price  and  Monk,? — ^I  did  not.  He  told  me  he 
wanted  to  make  up  a  little  money,  and  I  lent  it  him 
on  account.  He  was  going  to  do  work  for  me  in  the 
summer. 

26.038.  Did  you  not  tell  him  you  would  let  him 
have  it,  but  that  you  were  not  certain  you  should  get  it 
back  again  ? — I  never  used  such  words. 

26.039.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  in  the  habit  of 
advancing  monies  in  that  way  to  your  workmen  ? — 
If  they  wanted  a  pound  at  any  time  I  had  no  otgection 
to  do  it< 


26.040.  What  is  that  man  Cox  ? — ^A  plasterer. 

26.041.  When  did  you  employ  him?  How  long 
after  the  election  did  he  begin  his  work  ? — About  a 
fortnight  after. 

26.042.  You  advanced  him  5/.?— I  did. 

26.043.  Do  you  swear  that  if  the  election  had  not 
been  coming  on  you  would  have  advanced  that  man 
5/.? — I  should  if  he  had  wanted  it. 

26.044.  Yon  swear  that  ?— I  da 

,26,045.  {Mr.  Welford.)  How  much  did  you  owe 
him  at  that  time  ? — I  think  between  two  and  three 
pounds. 

26.046.  About  half  the  money  ?— Yes. 

26.047.  Had  you  engaged  him  to  do  other  work  ? 
— I  had  ;  to  plaster  out  four  houses  for  me. 

26.048.  And  yon  are  quite  sure  that  that  sum  has 
been  carried  into  the  account  between  you  ? — It  has, 
and  he  has  paid  me.  , 

26.049.  By  work  ?— By  work. 

26.050.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Cox  swears  that  he  re- 
ceived that  money  for  his  vote  ? — ^No.  When  I  gave 
him  that  5/.  I  never  mentioned  any  name  to  him. 

26.051.  Did  you  receive  any  money  for  your  ex- 
penses ? — ^I  did  not. 

26.052.  If  any  person  has  said  you  were  paid  a 
sum  of  money  for  expenses  it  is  untrue? — It  is 
untrue. 

26.053.  At  the  election  in  1859  yon  mean  to  swear 
you  received  no  money  from  any  person  in  connexion 
with  the  election  ?  —  I  do.  I  never  spoke  to  Cox 
respecting  his  vote.  He  asked  me  to  let  him  have  5/., 
and  I  let  him. 

26.054.  His  account  is,  that  you  let  him  have  it, 
but  said  yon  did  not  know  whether  yon  should  get  it  . 
again.  He  said  he  understood  that  it  was  for  his 
vote  }  that  he  did  work  for  yon  afterwards,  and  that 
you  paid  him  the  money,  and  did  not  deduct  the  5/.  ? 
—Since  he  finished  the  work  for  me  I  have  settled 
with  him,  and  I  deducted  the  overplus  that  I  paid 
him ;  the  overplus  of  the  balance  that  was  due  to 
him  before  the  election. 

26.055.  When  did  you  make  the  settlement? — I 
suppose  about  two  months  ago.  ^ 

26,050.  In  settling  with  him,  what  money  did  you 
deduct? — ^I  cannot  say  exactly  whether  it  was  21. 10*. 
or  8/. 

26.057.  You  did  not  deduct  the  whole  5/.  ?— No; 
because  there  was  a  balance  due  to  him  before  for 
work  he  had  done  in  the  winter  time. 

26.058.  {Mr.  Welford.)  The  man  fancies  he  got 
5/.  more  than  he  did  get^  according  to  your  account. 
Did  you  claim  the  5/.  from  anybody  ? — No  ;  not 
from  anybody  at  all. 

26.059.  Then  if  you  have  paid  him  the  5/.  you 
have  lost  it  ?— No.  I  deducted  it  out  of  the  work  he 
had  done  for  me. 

26.060.  You  are  sure  of  that  ?— I  am  certain  of  it. 

26.061.  Did  you  make  any  entry  of  it  in  your  book  ? 
— Nothing  more  than  that  there  was  the  balance  I 
had  overpaid  him. 

26.062.  When  you  paid  him  this  5/.  did  you  enter 
it  in  your  book  as  a  payment  to  him  ? — ^Not  in  my 
book.    I  made  a  kind  of  memorandum  of  it  on  a  bit ' 
of  paper,  and  when  we  came  to  settle  I  deducted  that 
out  of  it,  and  paid  him  the  overplus  of  his  bill. 

26.063.  Did  yon  make  a  contract  with  him  for  the 
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T.  Haviland.     work  he  was  to  do  for  you,  or  did  you  pay  him  by 
the  day? — ^By  measure  work. 

26.064.  After  he  had  done  the  work  yon  measured 
it  ?— Yes. 

26.065.  (Hr.  Vaughan.)  Do  your  books  show  the 
transaiition  ? — No. 

26.066.  (Mr.  fFelford.)  Will  your  books  show  when 
you  paid  him  this  5/.  ? — ^No.  I  have  not  got  it  in 
my  book. 

26.067.  There  is  no  entry  of  it?  — Not  in  my. 
books. 

26.068.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Suppose  Cox  were  to 
bring  an  action  against  you  for  all  the  work  h«  has 
done,  how  would  you  show  that  you  had  paid  for 
it  ? — ^I  h»Te  got  his  bill. 

26.069.  Is  that  bill  receipted?— Yes. 
.   26,070.  Does    it   appear  on   that  bill  when  yoa 
paid  any  portion  of  it  ? — No. 

26,071.  I  suppose  he  had  money  from  time  to 
tiaw  f — He  drew  ou  account. 

.  ^072.  Where  do  you  show  that  ? — He  has  got  it 
on  his  bill. 

'  26,073.  Has  he  got  this  51.  on  his  bill  7—lHo,  he 
has  not. 

26y074.  Have  you  got  that  bill  ?— I  have  not  got  it 
with  me. 


26.075.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  How  came  that  51  not 
to  be  entered  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know. 

26.076.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Let  us  see  the  bill,  will 
you  ? — ^Yes. 

26.077.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  And  will  you  let  as  see 
the  book  ? — I  have  not  got  it  in  my  book  at  alL  I 
have  no  entry  of  his  work  in  my  book  at  all. 

26.078.  {Mr.  Welford.)  How  do  yon  show  in  your 
accounts  that  you  have  pidd  him  anything  for  his 
work  ? — ^I  have  got  his  book. 

26.079.  Was  his  work  done  to  your  own  houses  or 
anybody  else's  ? — ^To  my  own  houses. 

26.080.  It  is  only  by  referring  to  that  bill  that  yon 
can  tell  how  much  your  house  costs  you  ? — Yes. 

26.081.  You  did  not  make  any  entry  of  it  in  any 
book  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

26.082.  Not  of  the  amount  you  paid  for  plastering? 
— ^No,  1  did  not. 

26.083.  Bring  us  if  yon  please  that  bill,  and  all 
the  bills  you  have  got  fi!t>m  Enoch  Ck>x,  including  the 
bill  for  that  work  that  was  dne  to  him  at  the  time  of 
the  election  ? — I  will. 

26.084.  Is  it  all  in  one  bill  ?— No,  it  is  not. 

26.085.  Then  bring  both  bills.— I  will. 


JS.Hbuldep. 


Ephraiu  Houldet  sworn  and  examined. 


26.086.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
ihe  last  election  ? — Sir  Bobert  Garden. 

26.087.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote?^ 
£9. 

26.088.  Who  paid  you  ?— Mr.  Whithorn.' 

26.089.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  yon  vote  in  1^57  ? 
—Yes. 


26.090.  What  did  you  get  then  ?— Nothing  at  all. 

26.091.  Who  did  you  vote  for  ? — Berkeley  and 
Price. 

26,0d2.  Are  you  a  freeman  or  a  householder  ? — ^I 
am  a  householder. 

26.093,  What  rent  do  you  pay  ?— jf  10. 

26.094.  What  is  your  business  ? — ^A  blacksmith. 


C.Perru. 


Chables  Pbbbis  sworn  and  examined. 


26.095.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  election  in  1859  ? — Sir  Robert  Garden. 

26.096.  What  did  you  receive  for  your   vote  ?— . 
U. 

26.097.  Who  gave  it  to  you  ?— Mr.  Whithorn. 

26.098.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  in 
1857  ?— I  did  not  vot«  at  all. 


26.099.  You  had  no  vote  then  ?— No. 

26.100.  Are  you  a  freeman  or  a  householder  ? — I 
am  a  freeman. 

26.101.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)    Do  yon  keep   a  public 
house  ? — ^No. 

26.102.  A  beerhouse  ? — ^No.    I  am  a  smith. 


C.  Grimmett. 


Chables  GBmHKTT  sworn  and  examined. 


26.103.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  vote  at  the  last 
election  ?— J  did. 

26.104.  For  whom  ?— For  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

26.105.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
Nothing  at  all. 

26.106.  What  did  you  receive  in  any  other  way 
but  for  your  vote? — I  received  6/.  6».  6d.  from 
Mr.  Lovegrove. 

26.107.  What  was  that  for  ? — For  my  services  as  a 
canvasser. 

26.108.  When  ? — About  three  weeks,  i  think,  after 
the  election. 

26.109.  As  a  canvasser  ? — Yes. 

26.110.  What  are  you  ? — ^A  sawyer. 

26. 1 1 1 .  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Robert  Dowers  ? 
^Ido. 

26.112.  Do  you  live  near  him? — I  live  within 
about  150  yards  of  him.  I  lived  for  these  eight  years 
next  door  to  him. 

26.113.  Do  you  remember  the  election  in  1857? — 
I  do. 

26.114.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  that  election  ?— 
Sir  Bobert  Garden. 

26.115.  Did  you  receive  anything  for  voting  then  ? 
— I  did  not. 

26.116.  Did  you  receive  anything  for  your  ser- 
vices ?— I  did. 

26.117.  How  much?— £3. 

26.118.  From  whom  did  you  receive  it?  —  Mr. 
Whithorn. 

26.119.  When  did  you  receive  it  ?— Soon  after  the 
election. 


26.120.  Was  it  the  same  day  as  the  election  ?— 
No  ;  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after.  I  cannot  say 
positively  to  a  few  days. 

26.121.  Do  you  remember  having  any  conversation 
vrith  Robert  Dowers  after  the  election  in  1857  ? — 
I  do. 

26.122.  How  soon  after  the  election  was  that  ?— 
I  suppose  it  might  be  ten  or  eleven  weeks. 

26.123.  How  far  were  you  living  from  him  ?— 
About  150  yards. 

26,224.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  meeting  him 
frequently  ? — ^Yes  ;  we  used  to  be  always  together, 
in  general. 

26.125.  Had  you  any  talk  together  about  the  elec- 
tion ? — ^No  ;  not  about  the  election. 

26.126.  After  th«  election  in  1857  had  yon  do 
talk  with  him  about  the  election  ? — Some  time  after 
the  election ;  but  that  was  upon  the  subject  of  the 
petition  ;  not  upon  the  subject  of  the  election. 

26.127.  Had  you  had  no  conversation  with  him 
about  the  election  until  ten  or  eleven  weeks  after  the 
election,  when  you  had  a  conversation  with  him  about 
the  petition  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

26^128.  How  came  you  to  be  talking  with  him 
about  the  petition  ? — ^I  was  employed  to  get  evidence 
for  the  petition,  and  there  was  a  public  house  that  a 
person,  a  friend  of  mine,  kept,  named  Dyer. 

26.129.  You  were  employed  to  get  evidence? — 
Yes. 

26.130.  Who  employed  you  ?— Mr.  Taynton ;  he 
was  with  Mr.  Lovegrove  at  that  time. 

26,181.  He  employed  you  to  get  evidence  ?— Te» 
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26.132.  On  the  petition  ?-^n  the  petition. 

26.133.  Did  he  tell  you  from  whom  you  were  to 
get  evidence  ? — ^Any  one  that  we  could. 

26.134.  Did  he  mention  anynamcB  to  you  ? — "No. 

26.135.  What  were  you  to  have  for  your  nervices  ? 
—I  was  not  promised  anything. 

26.136.  VHiat  did  you  afterwards  receive  ? — I  am 
sure  I  cannot  say  now. 

26.137.  About  how  much  ?  —  I  should  say  some- 
where about  12/.  We  were  out  altogether,  I  should 
think,  nearly  nine  weeks. 

26.138.  You  received  that  for  getting  up  evidence? 
— Yes,  and  going  to  London  and  back  ;  it  was  all 
included. 

26.139.  Do  you  mean  that  all  the  money  you  re- 
ceived  was  12/.? — I  cannot  speak  to  within  a  few  shil- 
lings ;  but  I  think  it  was  something  near  12/.  The 
day  we  were  sent  for  to  go  to  London  I  was  not  sub- 
poenaed. 

26.140.  Did  you  pay  your  own  expenses  ? — I  paid 
part 

26.141.  Was  that  part  which  you  paid  afterwards 
repaid  to  you  ? — ^It  was,  in  this  way  :  I  had  drawn  a 
sovereign  at  Mr.  Lovegrove's  office  the  day  I  was 
going  away,  to  leave  something  with  my  wife  and 
family,  and  I  had  10*.  with  me,  and  a  party  named 
Harris,  who  was  with  me,  lent  me  7«.  6d.,  and  that 
paid  my  expenses  going  up  to  London. 

26.142.  You  had  received  money  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  your  expenses  up  to  London  1>esides  the 
12/.? — No  ;  that  was  all  included. 

26.143.  From  first  to  last,  all  you  received  was 
about  12/.? — ^Yes  ;  I  cannot  speak  to  a  few  shillings  ; 
it  may  have  been  from  12/.  to  13/. 

26.144.  Did  you  pay  your  own  expenses  in  Lon- 
don ? — No  ;  they  were  all  paid. 

26.145.  You  received  altogether  about  12/.?  —  It 
may  be  more  ;  I  cannot  speak  positively  to  it. 

26.146.  Who  else  was  employed  besides  you  to 
get  up  evidence  ? — There  was  George  Harris,  and,  I 
&ink,  Mr.  Jonah  Dyer  was  employed.  I  will  not 
speak  positively. 

26.147.  You  were  all  employed  by  Mr.  Taynton  ? 
— ^It  was  through  Mr.  Lovegrove,  I  believe.  It  was 
from  Mr.  Lovegrove's  office. 

26.148.  Then,  being  employed  to  get  up  evidence, 
did  you  get  into  conversation  with  Dowers  upon  the 
subject  of  the  petition  ? — I  was  in  at  "  The  Three 
Cocks  "  having  a  glass  of  ale  ;  me  and  Harris. 

26.149.  Was  I^er  there  ? — ^I  Mieve  Dyer  was 
there. 

26.150.  You  were  all  together  at  "  The  Three 
Cocks  ?"— Yes. 

26.151.  And  you  got  Dowers  there,  did  you  ? — 
Dowers  came  in. 

26.152.  What  time  was  this? — Sometime  in  the 
early  part  of  the  afternoon  ;  I  cannot  speak  positively 
to  the  hour. 

.  26,153.  When  he  came  in  did  he  come  into  the 
same  room  where  you  three  were  ? — ^Yes. 

26.154.  What  took  place  ? — We  were  in  conversa- 
tion ;  I  cannot  recollect  what  the  subject  was  now  ; 
but  it  turned  upon  the  subject  of  the  petition,  and 
Dowers  asked  us  how  we  were  getting  on. 

26.155.  Was  he  the  first  to  ask  you  that  question  ? 
.—Yes,  he  was. 

26.156.  Dowers  first  asked  you  that  question  ?— 
Yes. 

'     26,157.  How  did  he  know  you  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  petition  ? — That  I  do  not  know. 

26.158.  Had  you  had  no  conversation  with  him 
upon  the  subject  before  ? — No. 

26.159.  You  had  never  mentioned  the  subject  to 
him  ? — No.     I  could  not  account  ibr  it. 

26.160.  You  are  quite  certain  he  was  the  first  to 
say,  "  How  are  you  getting  on  with  the  petition  ?"-~I 
am  quite  certain  of  it. 

26.161.  You  said  nothing  about  it?— Not  till  he 
began. 

26.162.  How  he  came  to  know  you  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  petition  you  cannot  tell  ? — ^I  cannot 


tell  any  more  than  this  :  he  might  have  heard,  being     C  Griamat. 
in  the  neighbourhood,  that  we  were  employed.  '    • 

26.163.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  he  hear  it  from  you  ;     ^•_[8«'' 
you  say  you  and  he  were  always  t<^ether  ? — He  did 

not  hear  it  from  me.     I  cannet  say  that  he  did. 

26.164.  {Mr.Vaughan.)  When  he  asked  you  how 
you  were  getting  on  with  the  petition,  what  did  you 
say  ? — I  said  we  could  not  tell  but  very  little  about 
it ;  not  yet. 

26.165.  Had  you  been  some  time  employed  then 
by  Mr.  Taynton  ?— I  think  we  had  be^  on  about 
three  or  four  days. 

26.166.  What  took  place  afterwards?  —  He  said 
he  had  a  statement  that  he  should  wish  to  make, 

26.167.  Well  ?— That  a  party  had  offered  him  3/.  % 
(that  was  William  Frobert). 

26.168.  Well  ? — ^At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  poll,  to  vote  for  Price  and  Berkeley.  He  said 
that  he  had  promised  Sir  Robert  Carde^,  and  that  he 
should  be  as  good  as  his  word. 

26.169.  He  said  that  to  you  ?— Yes  ;  he  said  that 
he  had  toldProbert  that. 

26,17a  Well  ?— I  ad(ed  him,  "  YHiat  did  you  get 
"  from  the  other  party  ;  did  you  get  anything  from 
"  the  other  party  ?"  And  he  said,  "  No,  I  did  not ; 
"  and  I  was  never  promised  anything. 

26.171.  That  was  by  your  own  party  ?  —  By  our 
own  party. 

26.172.  But  yon  wanted  to  get  up  evidence  for 
your  i)arty  against  the  other  party  ?-^ust  so, 

26.173.  What  occasion  then  was  therefor  you  to 
ask  him  what  he  had  got  from  your  party  ? — My 
object  was  to  know  whether  his  hands  were  clean  or 
not. 

26.174.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Whether  he  was  a  safe 
witness  ? — Yes. 

26.175.  {Mr.Vaughan.)  Were  you  told  by  Mr. 
Taynton  to  be  sure  to  see  that  the  witnesses  yon  got 
had  clean  hands  ? — No. 

26.176.  Yon  were  not  told  that  by  Mr.  Taynton  ? 
—No. 

26.177.  Yon  arc  quite  snre  that  yourself  and 
Harris  and  Jonah  Dyer  were  present  at  that  time  ? 
— ^Yes  \  we  were  all  three  present. 

26.178.  At  the  time  when  this  convertation  took 
place? — ^Yes. 

26.179.  Was  there  more  than  one  occasion,  or  was 
Uiat  the  only  occasion,  on  which  any  conversation 
took  place  between  you  and  Dowers,  at  "  The  Three 
Cocks,"  on  the  subject  of  the  petition  ? — He  came  in 
a  day  or  two  previous  to  that,  and  mentioned  the 
same  subject,  but  the  subject  dropped  then ;  and  then 
the  second  time,  which  I  have  now  related,  he 
came  and  wanted  to  know  where  we  was  all  day 
yesterday. 

26.180.  He  came  in  a  day  or  two  before,  and  men- 
tioned the  same  subject ;  did  he  mention  about  the 
petition  ?  — Yes. 

26.181.  And  did  he  ask  you  then  how  yon  were 
getting  on  with  the  petition  ? — Yes. 

26.182.  Did  you  not  swear  just  now  that  he  had 
never  mentioned  the  subject  at  all  to  yon  until  the 
conversation  took  place  which  you  have  been  re- 
lating to  us  ? — ^Not  till  he  spoke  to  me  about  it. 

26.183.  Did  you  not  say  just  now  that  he  never 
mentioned  the  subject  of  the  petition  before  the  con- 
versation which  you  have  been  relating  to  us  ? — 
Not  before  he  spoke  to  me  about  the  petition. 

26.184.  You  say  he  came  in  a  day  or  two  before, 
and  mentioned  the  same  subject  ? — Be  asked  us  how 
we  were  getting  on. 

26.185.  I  asked  you  before  whether  or  not  he  had 
known  from  you  that  you  were  getting  evidence  for 
the  petition,  or  whether  you  had  had  any  conversa- 
tion with  him  upon  the  subject,  and  you  said,  "  No ;" 
and  I  then  asked  you  how  he  came  to  know  that 
you  were  engaged  in  getting  up  evidence  for  the 
petition,  and  you  said  you  did  not  know  ? — He  ^id 
not  know  till  I  related  it  to  him  on  that  occasiou. 

26.186.  You   now  state  that  two  or  three  days 
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before    that  he  came    in  and  mentioned  the  same 
subject  ? — ^Yes. 

26.187.  Which  is  the  true  story  ? — ^It  is  both  true ; 
it  is  true  that  he  spoke  to  me  first,  and  then  the 
subject  dropped,  and  passed  off;  and  then  he  came  a 
second  time,  and  commenced  it  again.  He  said  he  had 
been  looking  about  for  us  all  day  yesterday,  and  that 
as  he  had  nothing  to  do,  because  it  rained,  he  could 
have  gone  to  Mr.  Lovegrove's,  and  made  the  state- 
ment without  losing  any  time. 

26.188.  When  was  that? — On  the  second  occasion. 
He  said,  "  It  rained  all  day  yesterday.  I  was  looking 
"  about  for  you,  and  if  I  had  seen  you  I  could  have 
"  went  to  Mr.  Lov^rove's,  and  meide  my  statement 
"  without  losing  any  time."  He  was  at  work  at  the 
Asylum  then. 

26.189.  He  said  that  himself  ?— Yes.  It  had 
rained  all  the  day  before,  and  he  could  not  work. 

26.190.  On  the  first  occasion  he  mentioned  the 
subject,  you  say,  and  then  it  dropped  ? — ^It  did. 

2(3,191.  How  many  days  was  it  before  he  mentioned 
the  subject  again  ? — About  two  or  three  days. 

26.192.  Had  he  said,  "How  are  you  getting  on 
"  about  the  petition  ? "  on  the  first  occasion  ? — 
Yes. 

26.193.  And  then  the  matter  dropped  ? — Yes.  I 
said,  '•  We  know  but  very  little  about  it." 

26.194.  All  he  said  to  you  then  was,  "  How  are 
"  you  getting  on  about  the  petition  ?  " — ^Yes,  that 
was  all. 

26.195.  Nothing  more  was  said  by  him  ? — Not 
regarding  the  petition.  He  did  not  stop  many 
minutes  after,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

26.196.  Nothing  was  said  to  him  upon  that  occa- 
sion about  the  election  or  about  the  petition  ?r— Not 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

26.197.  And  he  made  no  statement  to  ypu  then  ?— . 
Not  on  the  first  occasion. 

26.198.  How  came  he  to  say  to  yon  that  he  had 
been  looking  about  for  you  on  the  day  before  ? — He 
said  he  wished  to  go  to  make  a  statement  to  Mr. 
Lovegrove,  and  that  if  he  had  seen  us  on  the  day 
it  rained  he  could  have  gone  down  without  hindering 
time,  as  he  could  not  work  then  on  account  of  the 
wet. 

26.199.  Did  he  say  himself  that  he  wished  to 
make  a  statement  ? — ^Yes ;  and  he  asked  me  and 
Harris  if  we  would  go  with  him  on  the  nu>rrow 
morning  to  Mr.  Lovegrove's  ofiice. 

26.200.  That  was  after  the  conversation  on  the 
second  occasion  ? — Yes ;  on  the  same  day. 

26.201.  There  had  not  been  a  word  stud  by  you  to 
him,  or  by  him  to  you,  about  a  statement,  on  the  first 
occasion  ? — No,  not  a  word. 

26.202.  Did  you  not  ask  him  to  go  to  Mr.  Love- 
grove's  to  make  a  statement  ? — I  did  not. 

26,20a.  He  himself  said  it  ?— He  did. 

26.204.  Do  you  know  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he 
said  he  should  like  to  go  to  Mr.  Lovegrove's  to  make  a 
statement? — ^I  understood  from  him  that  he  knew 
ituLt  that  was  where  the  evidence  was  being  taken. 

26.205.  Did  you  tell  him  you  were  employed  by 
Mr.  Lovegrove  or  by  Mr.  Taynton  to  get  up  evi- 
dence ? — ^I  did  not  say  it.  I  dare  say  he  knew  it 
&om  some  parties  or  other. 

26.206.  He  knew  you  were  employed  for  that 
purpose  ? — ^Yes ;  he  knew  that. 

26.207.  Did  you  say  to  him  that  you  would  go  with 
him  to  Mr.  Lovegrove's  office  next  day  ? — He  asked 
me  if  we  would  come  there  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  would  we  meet  him,  and  go  down  with 
him. 

26.208.  He  asked  you  that  himself  ?— Yes. 

26.209.  How  long  did  all  this  conversation  last  ? — 
It  might  have  lasted  half  an  hour  or  three  quarters, 
or  it  might  have  been  an  hour.     I  cannot  say. 

26.210.  You  are  quite  sure  that  Harris  and  Jonah 
Dyer  were  there  on  that  occasion  ? — ^Positive. 


26.211.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
Joni^  Dyer  knows  nothing  of  any  such  conver- 
tion  ? — ^I  should  be  surprised  to  hear  it. 

26.212.  But  Jonah  Dyer  has  told  us  so  7— He  wu 
there  then,  in  the  house. 

26.213.  Aye  ? — ^He  was  there  in  the  room. 

26.214.  If  he  was  there  he  must  have  heard  what 
passed,  must  he  not  ? — ^I  cannot  say  whether  he  might 
have  heard  it  or  not. 

26.215.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  were  examined 
before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  (Commons  ?— I 
was. 

26.216.  Did  you  tell  the  committee  that  Jonah 
Dyer  was  with  you  ?  —  I  cannot  recollect  that 
now. 

26.217.  You  were  asked  the  question,  were  yea 
not,  "  Who  was  there  ?" — Well,  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
say.  Harris  and  me  was  the  parties  that  generally 
went  together.  Dyer  did  act  on  his-owu  self;  he  wu 
not  out  with  us  in  a  general  way. 

26.218.  (Jfr.  Wel/ord.)  Was  Dyer  collecting  evi- 
dence  as  well  as  you  at  this  time  ? — ^Yes. 

26.219.  He  was  not  waiting  upon  his  customers  ? 
— Yes,  he  was,  when  he  was  in  the  house. 

26.220.  And  he  was  employed  in  collecting  evi- 
dence too  ? — ^I  believe  he  was. 

26.221.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Taynton  between  the 
time  when  Dowers  first  spoke  to  you  and  the  second 
time  ? — ^No. 

26.222.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Who  first  mentioned  the 
subject  of  the  petition  ? — Dowers. 

26.223.  (Mr.  Wel/ord.)  Had  you  and  Dowers  been 
as  much  togethes  between  the  election  and  the  time 
you  have  been  telling  ns  of  as  you  had  been  before  ? 
— ^I  cannot  say  that  we  had,  exactly. 

26.224.  Had  you  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  him  ? 
— Not  so  much  during  that  time,  because  I  was  em- 
ployed in  business  ;  I  was  out. 

26.225.  You  say  this  conversation  took  place  with 
Dowers  10  or  11  weeks  after  the  election  ? — ^Yes. 

26.226.  And  you  had  then  been  employed  m 
getting  up  evidence  for  five  or  six  days  ? — ^Yee ; 
when  this  conversation  took  place,  in  the  first  place. 

26.227.  Between  the  election  and  the  time  when 
you  were  employed  on  the  petition,  did  you  and 
Dowers  meet  as  usual  ? — Not  so  often  ;  we  did  not. 

26.228.  But  you  had  seen  him  ? — Repeatedly. 
26,229-.30.  And  spent  your  time  together? — ^Not 

much  ;  I  was  employed,  and  had  not  th6  chance  of 
doing  it. 

26.231.  What  were  you  employed  in  doing  ? — ^My 
work  lies  sometimes  out  at  a  distance  from  the 
town. 

26.232.  Do  you  swear  that  you  had  no  conversa- 
tion  with  him  about  the  election  till  the  conversation 
of  which  you  have  been  telling  us  ? — Yes. 

26.233.  You  swear  that  ?— Yes. 

26.234.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Jonah  Dyer  has  told  ns 
that  he  does  not  know  at  all  that  Robert  Dowers  was 
at  the  "  Three  Cocks  ?" — He  may  not ;  he  might  be 
attending  to  other  things.     I  cannot  say. 

26.235.  At  the  time  when  you  had  that  conversa- 
tion with  Dowers  of  which  you  have  been  speaking, 
must  not  Jonah  Dyer,  who  you  say  was  present,  have 
been  aware  that  you  were  going  to  Mr.  Lovegrove's 
office  with  Dowers  ? — ^He  might  not  hear  it. 

26.236.  You  have  sworn  that  Jonah  Dyer  and 
Dowers  and  Harris  and  you  were  til  together? — ^Yes; 
and  so  we  were,  in  the  parlour. 

26.237.  When  you  saw  that  man  Dowers,  did  yoa 
and  Harris  begin,  as  they  say,  to  chaff  Dowers  about 
receiving  money  ? — We  did  not. 

26.238.  Nothing  of  the  sort  ?— Nothing  of  die 
sort. 

26.239.  And  you  are  positive  that  the  conversatioa 
between  you  and  Dowers  took  place  from  ten  to 
eleven  weeks  after  the  election  ? — ^I  think  so ;  I 
cannot  say  positively. 
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John  Beown  Bbowne  sworn  and  examined. 


J.  B.  Btobm. 


26.240.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  the  registration 
agent  for  the  Conserrotive  party  ? — ^Yes.  I  have 
been  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

26.241.  Since  that  time  have  you  been  employed 
to  pay  for  taking  up  the  freedoms  of  persons  who  were 
the  sons  of  freemen  ? — Yes.  Persons  are  entitled  to 
their  freedom  both  by  birth  and  by  servitude. 

26.242.  Have  you  been  employed  to  take  up  the 
freedoms  of  such  persons  ? — Yes ;  for  some  years.  In 
some  years  we  have  not  taken  up  any,  and  in  other 
years  we  have  token  up  a  good  many. 

26.243.  Have  you  selected  those  persons  who  you 
thought  would  probably  vote  for  the  Conservative 
party  ? — Of  course  we  have ;  but  I  have  always 
thought  it  a  bad  system,  an&  should  not  have  done 
it  if  the  other  side  had  not  done  it.  It  has  proved 
since  to  be  a  bad  system,  for  nine  persons  whose 
freedoms  I  took  up  in  1837  and  1838  voted  against 
us  at  the  last  election. 

26.244.  In  paying  for  taking  up  these  freedoms  I 
understand  you  to  say  you  only  followed  the  example 
of  the  other  party  ? — ^Yes. 

26.245.  What  is  the  amount  you  have  paid  for 
each  freedom  you  have  taken  up  ? — ^It  was  formerly 
1/.  I3».  6d.  by  birth,  and  1/.  17*.  6rf.  by  servitude  ; 
but  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago  the  duty  to  the 
Government  was  \l.,  and  that  was  taken  off,  so 
that  it  is  now  13».  6rf.  by  birth,  and  17*.  6d.  by 
servitude. 

26.246.  From  what  source  have  you  derived  the 
money  to  pay  for  these  freedoms  ? — Sometimes  I 
have  collected  the  money  from  friends  of  the  party  ; 
sometimes,  I  suppose,  it  came  from  Mr.  Hope,  and 
since  his  time  from  Sir  Robert  Garden  ;  but  I  did 
not  receive  it  from  them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  was 
the  result  of  it.  I  remember  writing  to  Mr.  Hope 
upon  it,  thinking  it  a  bad  system,  and  he  said  he  did 
not  like  it.  He  said  that  when  we  had  taken  their 
freedoms  up  we  had  not  done  with  them. 

26.247.  He  did  not  like  it,  and  you  did  not  like  it? 
—No. 

26.248.  He  said  you  had  not  done  with  them  when 
you  had  taken  their  freedoms  up  ? — ^Ycs ;  that,  I 
suppose,  is  twenty  years  ago. 

26.249.  And  I  suppose  your  experience  enables 
you  to  say  that  they  are  not  done  with  when  their 
freedoms  are  taken  up  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  afraid  it  is  too 
much  so.  I  remember  some  years  ago  four  or  five 
persons  whose  freedoms  I  had  taken  Tap  between  the 
elections  voted  against  us  when  the  elections  came 
on  ;  that  is  many  years  ago. 

26.250.  In  those  cases  in  which  you  have  taken  up 
freedoms  have  you  applied  to  the  parties  to  have 
their  freedoms  taken  up,  or  have  they  applied  to 
you  ? — ^No ;  I  think  they  apply  to  me  generally. 
They  have  said  that  their  fathers  were  freemen, 
and  that  they  should  like  to  have  their  freedoms 
taken  up. 

26,261.  And  according  to  the  antecedents  of  the 
fathers  you  did  or  did  not  take  them  up  ? — Yes.  I 
should  say  that  this  year  I  have  not  taken  up  one  ; 
not  myself. 

26.252.  You  say  the  people  came  to  you.  If  you 
had  not  paid  for  their  freedoms  do  you  think  they 
would  have  paid  for  them  themselves  ? — ^No,  certainly 
not ;  not  a  great  part  of  them.  Eight  or  ten  persons 
have  applied  to  me  this  year  to  t^e  up  their  free- 
doms;  but  I  did  not  take  them  up.  One  or  two  of  them 
went  to  the  other  party,  and  they  took  them  up  ;  two 
or  three,  I  believe. 

26.253.  You  say  you  have  been  employed  in  this 
way  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  ? — Yes. 

26.254.  Can  you  give  us  a  list  of  those  persons 
whose  freedoms  you  have  taken  up  ? — ^No, 

26.255.  Have  you  kept  no  account  of  them  ? — No. 
I  dare  say  if  I  were  to  see  the  roll  I  could  tell. 

26.256.  Could  you  go  through  a  list  of  the  freemen, 
and  state  whose  freedoms  you  have  paid  for  ? — No,  I 
could  not ;  and  perhaps  half  or  three  parts  of  those 


whose  freedoms  I  have  taken  up  are  dead  and  gone,    28  Oct.  1859. 

for  in  the  course  of  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight . 

years  there  are  great  changes. 

26.257.  But  you  could,  by  looking  over  a  list  of 
the  freemen  who  are  still  alive,  give  us  the  names  of 
those  whose  freedoms  you  have  taken  up,  could  you 
not  ? — ^I  daresay  I  could  do  that,  by  a  great  deal  of 
labour  and  application. 

26.258.  Would  your  memory  enable  you  to  say,  on 
going  through  the  list,  "  The  freedom  or  such  a  man 
"  I  took  Up  "? — I  dare  say  I  could  do  so,  as  to  a  great 
many  of  them. 

26.259.  Could  you  not  do  it  in  an  hour  or  so  ? — 
No  ;  there  are  500  or  600  names.  I  could  not  do  it 
in  that  time. 

26.260.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  there  are  whose 
freedoms  you  have  taken  up  from  the  beginning  ? — 
No,  I  am  sure  I  could  not. 

26.261.  Should  you  say  there  were  100  ?— I  should 
say  quite  100. 

26.262.  Or  there  might  be  more  ? — ^There  might 
be  more.  I  should  thiuk  so,  according  to  the  best  of 
my  opinion. 

26.263.  During  .the  time  you  have  been  employed 
as  agent  have  you  also  acted  generally  for  your  party  ? 
— Certainly. 

26.264.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  money  ? — ^No  ;  not  at  all. 

26.265.  Have  any  charitable  donations  been  dis- 
pensed by  you  ? — No  }  I  do  not  remember  anything 
of  that  kind  at  all. 

26.266.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  ?— No, 
nothing  ;  I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
money  a£^rs.  I  have  never  given  a  man  a  farthing 
since  1832.  I  would  not  give  them  even  a  glass  of 
beer.  I  have  been  asked  by  a  good  many  in  the 
street  to  do  it,  and  I  would  not. 

26.267.  You  have  not  been  employed  in  any  way 
for  the  purposes  of  corruption  at  any  parliamentary 
election? — ^Except  in  1832,  the  first  election  after  the 
Reform  Act.  I  have  never  given  a  farthing  since  to 
any  one  or  promised  anything. 

26.268.  In  1832  you  did  ?— I  did. 

26.269.  On  whose  part  ?— On  Mr.  Hope's.  I  had 
30/.  then,  and  I  gave  it  to  six  men,  and  took  their 
notes  of  hand  for  it.    That  is  all  the  bribery  I  ever  did. 

26.270.  I  suppose  you  never  got  paid  ? — No  ;  cer- 
tainly not.     I  never  wanted  to  be  paid. 

26.271.  Do  you  know  whether  5/.  apiece  was  the 
sum  usually  paid  for  votes  at  that  election  ? — ^I  re- 
ceived 30/.  of  Mr.  Kemp,  and  I  gave  it  to  six  men  ; 
that  is,  I  professed  to  lend  it,  taking  their  notes  of 
hand  for  the  money. 

26.272.  Did  you  understand  that  that  was  the  sum    ' 
which  was  usually  paid  to  voters  for  their  votes  at 
that  election  ? — No.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but 
that,  and  did  not  know  anything  at  all  about  it. 

26.273.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  The  men  you  paid,  I 
suppose,  were  persons  you  knew  something  of?— . 
Yes ;  and  four  of  them  were  members  of  tihe  cele- 
brated family  you  have  had  here, — the  Coopeys  ;  the 
fathers  and  uncles  of  the  men  who  have  been 
examined  here. 

26.274.  The  fathers  and  uncles  were  corrupt,  and 
the  sons  followed  their  example  ? — I  think  there  are 
many  much  worse  voters  in  Gloucester  than  the 
Coopeys,  although  they  have  the  character  of  being 
the  worst.  They  have  got  a  bad  name ;  but,  as  I  have  told 
them  themselves,  there  are  many  worse  than  they  are. 
I  am  quite  satisfied  of  that 

26.275.  Do  you  mean  that  people  who  are  worse 
than  the  Coopeys  are  to  be  found  among  the  freemen 
and  householders  in  Gloucester  ? — Yes  ;  I  think 
there  are  a  great  many  worse. 

26.276.  When  you  say  there  are  many  who  are 
worse  than  the  Coopeys,  do  yon  mean  that  the 
Coopeys,  when  they  have  got  their  money,  always 
perfoi-m  their  promise,  while  others  do  not  ? — ^Yes  ; 
and  I  believe  they  have  voted  many  times  without 
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receiving  a  farthing.     I  believe  that  in  183S  they 
voted  for  Mr.  Hope  without  receiving  a  farthing. 

26.277.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  is  the  process  by 
which  a  man  takes  up  his  freedom  ? — ^He  must  go 
before  the  mayor  and  the  town  clerk.  There  used  to 
be  three  aldermen  present  before  the  Corporation 
Reform  Act. 

26.278.  What  is  the  process  that  is  now  gone 
through  ?  Supposing  a  man  is  going  to  take  up  his 
freedom  by  birth,  does  he  go  and  m^e  an  affidavit  ? 
— "So.  He  produces  another  person  to  identify  him  as 
the  son  of  a  freeman. 

26.279.  And  that  being  done  he  is  entitled  to  his 
freedom  ? — He  is  admitted,  on  producing  the  certifi- 
cate of  his  baptism,  showing  that  he  is  21. 

26.280.  Is  evidence  given  by  affidavit  ? — ^No  ;  it  is 
given  on  oath  generally  ;  they  do  not  require  that 
always.  Most  of  the  mayors  require  it  to  be  given 
on  oath  ;  but  sometimes  they  do  not  require  it. 

26.281.  Sometimes  they  are  satisfied  by  proof  of 
identification  ? — Somebody  must  answer  that  the 
party  is  the  son  of  a  freeman.  It  used  to  be  done 
before  three  magistrates  under  the  old  law. 

26.282.  I  suppose  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
fathers  of  the  parties  applying  for  their  freedom  are 
known  ? — ^Yes ;  but  very  often  the  fathei-s  or  mothers, 
or  some  friend  who  knows  them,  will  go  and  identify 
them. 

26.283.  Suppose  a  man  were  to  claim  a  birth  free- 
dom when  his  father  was  not  alive  or  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? — Then  the  party  applying  for  his 
freedom  must  satisfy  the  mayor  by  some  means  that 
he  is  the  son  of  a  freeman. 

26.284.  What  evidence  is  required  in  that  case  ? — 
Evidence  that  he  is  the  son  of  the  pai-ty  whose  son 
he  asserts  himself  to  be.  If  he  says  he  is  the  son  of 
Thomas  Jones  or  William  Jenkins,  the  roll  is  looked 
to,  and  he  has  to  prove  that  he  is  the  son  of  that 
man. 

26.285.  Supposing  a  man  comes  and  claims  his 
freedom  by  birth,  his  father  not  being  present,  what 
course  is  taken  ? — Some  other  person  must  prove 
him  to  be  the  son  of  the  person  whose  son  he  says 
he  is. 

26.286.  They  never  would  be  content  with  the 
evidence  of  the  man  claiming  his  freedom  ? — I  never 
remember  seeing  a  case  of  the  sort. 

26.287.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  case  in  which  a 
man  has  got  upon  the  roll  of  freemen  without  being 
entitled  to  it  ? — I  have  heard  of  cases  in  which,  under 
the  old  system,  they  used  to  come  from  London  and 
different  parts,  and  take  up  their  freedoms  ;  but  that 
was  before  the  Beform  Bill.  I  suppose  you  are 
referring  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Taynton. 

26.288.  What  was  that  case  ? — I  was  present  when 
he  took  up  his  freedom  ;  it  was  done  in  the  regular 
order  of  things. 

26.289.  Was  it  done  by  the  production  of  evidence 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  freeman  ? — Yes ;  of  a  certain 
freeman. 

26.290.  And  that  did  not  turn  out  to  be  the  case  ? 
— That  did  not  turn  out  to  be  the  case.  Whether  the 
]>arty  who  identified  him  took  the  oath  or  not  I  am 
sure  I  do  not  know. 

26.291.  It  rests  with  the  mayor  to  accept  such 
evidence  as  satisfies  him  ? — Of  course  it  does. 

26.292.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Is  the  evidence  given  by 
declaration  or  by  affidavit  ? — The  party  who  iden- 
tifies the  applicant  for  admbsion  appears  before  the 
mayor,  and  on  admission  he  swears  or  affirms  that 


he  is  the  party.     I  was  not  the  person  who  identified 
Mr.  Taynton. 

26.293.  It  is  possible,  then,  for  persons  to  get  on  the 
roll  of  freemen  who  have  no  right  to  be  there  ? — ^It  is' 
of  course  possible. 

26.294.  Do  you  know  whether  before  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act  a  great  number  of  persons  were 
made  freemen  for  political  purposes  ?  —  I  do.  There 
were  88  in  1817. 

26.295.  Were  there  any  made  after  that  time  ?  — 
No.  I  think  it  was  in  1817,  after  the  election  of 
1816. 

26.296.  You  only  remember  that  one  occasion  ? — 
No  ;  only  that  one  occasion.  Every  one  knew  it  at 
the  time,  in  Gloucester. 

26.297.  You  only  knotr  of  one  occasion  on  which 
freemen  were  created  for  political  purposes  ?  —  Nu 
Perhaps  the  Commissioners  will  allow  me  to  state  that 
I  remember  hearing  Colonel  Webb  state  on  the  hustings 
that  his  election  in  1816  cost  him  27,500/. 

26.298.  The  poll  then  lasted  fourteen  days,  did  it 
not  ? — ^It  lasted  seven  or  eight  days.  I  heard  him  oo 
the  hustings  charge  Mr.  Phillpotts  with  its  having 
cost  him  27,500/.     He  was  his  manager. 

26.299.  You  had  the  charge,  had  you  not,  of  the 
bills  of  publicans  when  Mr.  Hope  was  a  candidate  ? 
—  Yes  ;  in  18351  believe  it  was.  I  had  not  the 
general  management  of  them. 

26.300.  Had  you  not  the  inspection  of  them  ?  — 
There  was  a  sort  of  committee  appointed  to  see  what 
should  be  allowed,  if  there  were  over-charges. 

26.301.  That  was  in  1835?  — Either  in  1835  or 
1837  ;  but  I  believe  it  was  in  1835. 

26.302.  Do  you  remember  whether  in  those  bills 
there  were  charges  for  a  very  large  number  of  dinners? 
— Yes.  I  know  it  was  said  that  there  were  8,000 
dinners  charged  for. 

26.303.  We  have  heard  that  Mr.  Hope  was  a  verj- 
popular  candidate  in  1852  ?  —  I  think  he  was  always 
a  popular  candidate.  I  think  there  never  was  a 
better  member  than  Mr.  Hope. 

26.304.  Do  you  think  that  his  popularity  was  in  a 
large  measure  ascribable  to  his  liberality  ?  —  No  ;  I 
do  not  think  Mr.  Hope  was  particularly  liberaL 

26.305.  Not  in  respect  of  the  sums  he  expended  in 
Gloucester  ?  —  No.  I  do  not  think  he  was  a  liberal 
man  at  all  with  his  money.  I  think  he  had  a  vast 
deal  of  money,  but  he  knew  very  well  how  to  take 
care  of  it. 

26.306.  Do  yeu  think  he  was  a  parsimonious  man  ? 
— No  ;  but  he  was  not  so  liberal  as  other  men  have 
been.  I  think  that  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  city  as  to  Mr.  Hope's  expenditure  have 
been  very  much  exaggerated.  Mr.  Hope  is  a  very 
pai'ticular  man  in  his  expenditure  of  money,  and 
wishes  to  know  where  all  of  it  goes  to  ;  but  a  cry  has 
been  made  about  Mr.  Hope,  because  of  its  being 
known  that  he  was  immensely  rich ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  houses  were  opened,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  done,  because  of  its  being  known  that  he  was  a 
very  rich  man. 

26.307.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Is  it  the  custom  on  your 
side  to  have  dinners  ?  —  It  has  not  been  of  late. 
Formerly  it  was,  under  the  old  system,  till  we  had  the 
petition  in  1837. 

26.308.  Have  you  had  no  dinners  since  Sir  Robert 
Carden  has  been  a  candidate  ?  —  Only  for  the  com- 
mittee. 

26.309.  No  dinners  for  which  tickets  were  given 
away  ? — ^No.    I  heard  of  nothing  of  the  sort. 


C.  F,  Cooksey, 


Charles  Fbedebick  Cooksey  sworn  and  examined. 


26.310.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  remember  the 
polling  morning,  when  Mr.  Wilton  called  upon  you  ? 
—Yes. 

26.311.  You  lent  him  on  that  occasion  40/.  ?  — 
Yes. 

26.312.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Wilton  saying  that 


he  had  two  cheques  which  ho  wished  to  have 
changed  ? — I  have  an  impression  on  my  mind  i^ative 
to  some  cheques.  It  was  a  conversation  relative  to 
the  bank  not  being  open,  or  not  cashing  such  cheques. 
I  have  an  impression  on  my  mind  that  such  was  the 


case. 
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26.313.  You  have  an  impression  on  yoor  mind  that 
something  was  said  about  some  cheques  ?  —  That 
something  was  said  about  some  cheques. 

26.314.  And  about  your  being  asked  to  cash  them 
in  consequence  of  the  bank  not  being  open  ? — I  have 
an  impression  on  my  mind  that  that  was  the  obser- 
vation. 

26.315.  Do  rou  remember,  with  reference  to  that 
impression,  whether  any  amount  was  stated  as  the 
amotmt  of  those  cheques  ? — No.  I  tliink  I  may  safely 
say  I  saw  no  cheques  ;  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  any 
cheques,  or  hearing  any  amount  stated,  I  believe  I 
saw  no  cheques  ;  1  think  I  may  safely  say  I  saw  no 
cheques. 

26.316.  Did  you  learn  from  Mr.  Wilton  whose 
cheques  they  were  ? — No, 

26.317.  You  let  him  have  40/.  ?  —  I. let  him  have 
40/. 

26.318.  Did  you  not  expect  to  receive  one  or  both 
of  the  cheques  ?  —  Yes.    If  he  had  had  a  cheque  for 


40/.,  I  should  certainly  have  taken  the  cheque  in 
preference  to  the  LO.U.;  but  I  saw  no  cheques,  audi 
do  not  believe  Mr.  Wilton  offered  me  any  cheques. 

26.319.  From  the  circumstance  of  your  taking  the 
LO.U.,  would  that  lead  you  to  the  ccmclusion  that 
you  did  not  see  any  cheque  on  that  ocoasion  ? — ^Yea. 

26.320.  You  heard  something  said  about  cheques. 
Do  you  remember  anything  at  all  as  to  what  was 
said  ?  —  I  have  an  impression  on  my  mind  that 
Mr.  Wilton  did  talk  of  cheques. 

26.321.  Can  you  remember  what  it  was  that  he  did 
say  about  cheques  ? — ^No,  I  cannot.  He  did  not  say 
anything  at  all,  to  my  knowledge.  The  impression 
on  my  mind  was,  that  either  he  wanted  money  before 
the  bank  was  open,  or  cash  for  a  cheque.  What  the 
conversation  was  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  more  than 
I  have  stated  to  the  court. 

26.322.  You  are  quite  certain  that  no  sum  was 
mentioned  ? — Yes. 


C.  F.  Cooktef. 
asOctlM*. 


Robert  Fittlkr  Huobbs  sworn  and  examined. 


it.  F.  Hughet. 


26,323.  (Mr.  Vauffhan.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
the  College  Green. 

26,824.  What  are  you?  — I  am  a  clerk  to  my 
father. 

26.325.  What  is  your  father  ?— High  Buliff  of  the 
Gloucester  County  Court. 

26.326.  Were  you  employed  in  the  committee-room 
at  the  last  election  ? — No.  I  was  not  employed  in 
the  committee-room.  I  was  a  cheque  clerk  on  the  day 
of  the  election. 

26.327.  For  the  Liberal  party  ?  —  For  the  Liberal 
party. 

26.328.  Did  yon  receive  any  money  before  the 
election,  at  the  election,  or  after  the  election,  for 
the  purposes  of  bribery  ? — ^Decidedly  not. 


26,829.  Did  you  give  any  money  at  all  to  any 
p^-son  for  a  vote  ? — ^No  ;  I  had  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  it. 

26.330.  You  did  not  receive  any  money,  and  did 
not  give  any  money  for  any  vote  ? — Decidedly  not. 

26.331.  Does  your  father  bear  the  same  name  that 
you  bear  ? — No  ;  his  name  is  John  Fittler. 

26.332.  You  only  received  the  money  which  yon 
were  entitled  to  as  a  cheqne  clerk  ? — ^I  only  received 
a  guinea,  and  I  received  that  after  the  election, — 
about  a  week  after  the  election,  —  for  my  services 
as  a  cheque  clerk. 

26.333.  That  was  at  the  last  election  ?— That  was 
at  the  last  election. 


Jasies  BRAao  sworn  and  examined. 


26.334.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — ^I  did  not  vote  at  the  last  election. 
I  voted  for  Berkeley  and  Price  at  the  election  before. 

26.335.  Did  lyou  get  anything  for  your  vote  ? — 
£1. 

26,33a  Who  from  ?— From  rienry  Merrett. 


26.337.  {Mr.  Welford.)    When  did  you  receive 
that  ? — On  the  polling  day  ;  after  I  had  polled. 

26.338.  Were    you    on    the  register   at   the  last 
election  ? — No. 

26.339.  Were  you  promised  the  1/.  in  1-857  before 
you  voted  ? — ^No. 


J.Bragg. 


Joshua  Meffen  Pitt  sworn  and  examined. 


J.  M.  Pitt. 


26.340.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)   Where  do  you  live?— 
I  live  in  Alvin  Street  now. 

26.341.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

26.342.  For    whom    did    yon    vote  ? — ^Price    and 
Monk. 

26.343.  Did  yon  get  anything  for  your  vote  ? — I 
never  received  anything. 

26.344.  In  1857  who  did  you  vote  for?— Price 
and  Berkeley. 


26.345.  Did  you  receive  anything  then  ? — ^No. 

26.346.  Are  you  the  man  who  was  at  Hatton's  on 
the  polling  day  ? — ^I  was  there. 

26.347.  At  the  eating-house  ? — ^No ;  I  was  never 
at  Hatton's. 

26.348.  {Mr.  Welford.)  He  kept  an  eating-house 
in  the  Westgate  Street  ? — ^Yes. 

26.349.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  were  not  there  on 
the  polling  day  ? — ^No. 


Thohas  Haviland  called  and  further  examined. 


T.  Hdviimtd. 


26.350.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Have  you  now  got  the 
bill  ? — Yes  {producing  a  paper). 

26.351.  Was  this  aU  that  was  due  at  the  election  ? 
— No.  He  never  put  any  date  to  it  at  the  first  part, 
when  he  sent  in  the  bill. 

26.352.  When  was  the  work  for  this  portion  of  the 
bill  that  is  dated  in  1859  and  before  the  5th  of  August 
done  ? — ^Between  the  bill  you  have  got  in  February 
and  the  election. 

26.353.  This  bill  was  settled  ? — ^Yes,  that  was 
settled. 

26.354.  On  the  5th  February  ?— Yes,  it  was. 

26.355.  Then  that  had  been  done  and  settled  before 
the  election  ?  —  Yes ;  and  then  there  was  a  small 
amount,  21. 7«.  6d.,  done  between  February  and  the 
election. 

26.356.  Then  at  the  time  of  the  election  21. 7s.  6d. 
was  due  to  him  ?— Yes. 


26,857.  And  then  this  plastering,  amounting  to 
14/.  0«.  6d.,  was  done  subsequently  ? — Yes. 

26.358.  After  the  election  ?— Yes. 

26.359.  The  election  came  in  between  those  two 
items  ? — ^Yes,  it  did. 

26.360.  This  bill  amounted  to  19/.  6«.  9d.  altogether. 
This  bill  does  not  show  when  he  received  any  sums 
on  account  ? — ^No. 

26.361.  Can  you  in  any  way  show  what  he 
received,  or  how  much  remained  due  to  him,  when 
you  paid  to  him  the  balance  of  the  19/.  6s.  9d.? — Noy 
I  cannot. 

26.362.  Have  you  no  means  of  showing  the  various 
sums  you  paid  to  him  at  different  times  ?  —  I  have 
not. 

26.363.  You  expected  to  find  them  marked  on  the 
bill  ?  —  I  did  expect  to  have  it  marked  on  the  bill 
but  he  has  not  done  so. 

4D  2 
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T.  Havihnd.        26,364.  This  is  a  receipt  for  hU  claims  ? — ^Yes. 

26.365.  And  jou  cannot  recollect  how  much  you 
paid  him  then  ? — ^I  do  not. 

26.366.  It  was  only  the  I7th  of  last  month.  Are 
you  quite  sure  you  charged  him  with  the  5/.  which 
you  paid  him  at  the  election  ? — ^Yes. 

26.367.  Yon  swear  that  ?— Yes. 

26.368.  Against  the  19/.  6«.  9d.  you  charged  him 


that  5/.? — ^Yes  ;   there  was  the  21. 7s.  6d.  due  to  him, 
and  the  balance  of  the  51,  is  deducted. 

26.369.  This  19/.  6».  9d.  includes  the  21.  7*.  6i.?— 
Yes ;  that  was  the  full  amount  of  his  bill,  and  I 
deducted  it. 

26.370.  What  did  you  deduct?— -It  would  be 
2t.l2t.6d. 


W.  Wdltlead. 


William  Wellstead  sworn  and  examined. 


W.  Strafford. 


26.371.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — ^Price  and  Monk. 

26.372.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ?  —  I 
did  not  receive  anything  myself ;  it  was  my  wife  who 
received  it. 

26.373.  What  did  your  wife  receive? — £6,  according 
to  what  she  told  me. 

26.374.  Who  did  she  receive  it  from  ?— Of  Mr. 
JefPs.    I  was  in  the  house  at  the  time. 

26.375.  Mr.  James  Jeffs  ?— Yes. 

26.376.  That  was  for  your  vote  ? — ^I  suppose  it 
was ;  but  independently  of  that  my  mind  was  to  go 
for  Price  and  Monk. 

26.377.  You  kept  the  money  ? — ^I  did  not  have  it; 
my  wife  had  it. 

26.378.  She  told  you  she  had  it,  and  you  allowed 
her  to  keep  it  ? — ^Yes. 

26,879.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1857  ?— Garden. 

26.380.  What  did  you  receive  then?— I  did  not 
receive  anything. 

26.381.  Neither  before  nor  after  the  election  ? — 
No. 

26.382.  Were  you  a  messenger  ? — No,  I  was  not ; 
but  I  was  promised  to  be  paid  as  if  I  was  one  by 
Mr.  Whithorn,  but  I  never  received  anything  for  it. 

26.383.  Did  he  not  perform  his  promise  ? — ^No. 

26.384.  You  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  in  con- 
sequence of  that  promise,  I  suppose,  did  you  not  ? — 
And  other  things.  I  had  been  promised  the  school 
for  my  boy ;  the  Blue  School. 

26.385.  Who  promised  you  that ;  Mr.  Whithorn? — 
He  promised  me,  and  Mr.  Gastree,  the  auctioneer, 
promised  to  do  all  they  could  for  me. 

26.386.  When  was  that? — In  the  election  that 
Mr.  Gastree  put  up  for. 

26.387.  In  1857  ?— Yes. 

26,888.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  that  when  Mr.  Gas- 
tree was  a  candidate  for  the  corporation  ? — ^Yes. 

26.389.  He  was  seeking  to  become  a  town  coun- 
cillor ? — Yes  ;  or  bef|^i;e  that ;  on  that  occasion,  I 
think. 

26.390.  How  long  is  that  ago? — I  do  not  know 
how  many  years  it  is,  not  exactly. 

26.391.  Did  you  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  in 
1857  in  consequence  of  those  promises  ? — Yes,  I  did, 
mainly. 

26.392.  What  were  those  promises? — That  they 
would  do  all  they  could  for  my  boy  to  have  the  Blue 
School. 

26.393.  Who  were  they  ?— Mr.  Gastree ,  and  Mr. 


Whithorn,  and  Mr.  Matthews  ;  I  think  he  promised 
me  as  well. 

26.394.  Mr.  Matthews,  the  solicitor  ?— Yea. 

26.395.  They  would  do  all  they  could  to  get  your 
son  into  the  Bluecoat  School  ? — Yes. 

26.396.  What  are  you  ? — ^A  carpenter  and  joiner. 

26.397.  Where  do  you  live  ?— In  Half  Street. 

26.398.  Are  you  a  householder  or  a  freeman  ? — ^A. 
householder. 

26.399.  What  rent  do  yon  pay  ? — £9.  I  put  up  a 
house  on  an  agreement  that  I  should  have  the  pre- 
mises at  91.,  and  they  are  worth  more  considerably. 

26.400.  You  built  the  house  ?— Yes. 

26.401.  You  got  6/.  at  the  last  election  for  votmg 
for  Price  and  Monk? — ^Yes;  but  if  the  money  had 
not  been  paid  I  should  have  voted  that  way.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  months  before  the  election. 

26.402.  Were  you  offered  any  money  on  the  other 
side  ? — ^Yes.  I  was  promised  if  I  would  vote  for 
Mr.  Garden  I  should  be  paid  for  the  old  and  the  new; 
it  was  in  our  house  that  I  was  promised  that,  and  the 
mistress  heard  that  as  well  as  myself. 

26.403.  Who  promised  you  that  ?— Mr.  Whithorn. 

26.404.  What  was  meant  by  "  the  old  and  the 
new  "? — For  the  old  election,  I  suppose  he  meant 

26.405.  For  the  election  when  you  got  nothing  ? — 
Yes. 

26406.  Was  Mr.  Whithorn  accompanied  by  any 
other  person  when  he  made  you  that  promise  ? — He 
was  by  himself ;  he  met  me  opposite  "  The  Pelican," 
and  he  signed  to  me,  and  wanted  me  to  go  in,  and  I 
said,  "No,  I  will  not  go  in  there  ;  if  you  want  to 
*'  say  anything  to  me  you  may  come  to  my  house;" 
and  he  came  to  my  house. 

26.407.  Did  Mr.  Matthews  canvass  yon  at  the  last 
election  ? — He  was  in  his  phaeton,  and  he  drove  past 
my  house,  and  he  nodded  his  head  to  me,  and  I  went 
to  him,  and  he  asked  me  how  I  was  going  to  polL 
I  said  I  was  going  to  poll  for  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk; 
and  he  said,  "  How  is  that  ?"  So  I  told  him  he  had 
not  acted,  nor  any  of  the  party,  according  to  what 
they  had  promised  me,  and  I  should  not  vote  for 
them  any  more  ;  and  "he  says,  "  Don't  you  be  a  fool ;" 
and  that  was  all  that  passed,  and  he  went  off  in  his 
phaeton. 

26.408.  That  was  all  he  said,  <'  Don't  you  be  a 
fool"?— Yes. 

26.409.  That  was  not  a  promise  ? — ^No;  that  was 
what  he  said. 

26.410.  Was  that  all  that  Mr.  Matthews  said  ?-. 
Yes. 


William  Stbafford  sworn  and  examined. 


26.411.  {Mr.  Welford.)  What  are  you?  — I  am 
foreman  to  Mr.  Mayer  of  the  Westgate  Street  soap 
works. 

26.412.  You  are  chairman  of  the  Gonservative 
Association  ? — I  am. 

26.413.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ? — ^I  cannot 
recollect  whether  I  have  been  chairman  six  or  seven 
times.  The  laws  require  that  there  shall  be  a  pre- 
sident elected  every  six  months.  I  was  elected 
about  five  years  ago,  and  I  have  been  re-elected 
several  times  since  then. 

26.414.  Do  you  know  who  was  chairman  five  years 
ago  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

26.415.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the 
association  ? —  Ever  since  its  establishment.  I  was 
Ode  of  the  firM  to  form  the  society. 


26.416.  Have  you  been  chairman  of  the  association 
several  years  ? — The  three  last  years,  and  six  months 
previous  to  that. 

26.417.  One  of  your  rules  is,  is  it  not,  that  the 
members  shall  be  of  sound  Gonservative  principles  ? 
—Yes. 

26.418.  If  you  find  a  man  voting  for  Liberal  can- 
didates do  you  consider  he  is  not  of  sound  Gonserva- 
tive principles  ? — I  do. 

26.419.  And  then  do  you  eject  him  from  yonr 
society  ? — We  have  not  ejected  any  one  yet. 

26.420.  The  members  of  your  association,  generally 
speaking,  voted  for  the  Gonservative  candidates,  did 
they  not  ? — As  far  as  I  am  aware,  till  this  last 
election. 

26.421.  Upon  the   lost    election    itaany    of  your 
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members  voted  on  the  other  side,  did  they  not? — 
As  many  as  seven,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I 
have  not  seen  the  poll  books,  but  from  what  I  have 
heard  I  think  as  many  as  seven. 

26.422.  Did  you  take  any  measures  for  the  purpose 
of  ejecting  any  of  those  members  ? — On  the  first 
meeting,  the  night  after  the  election,  the  thing  was 
talked  over,  and  there  was  some  kind  of  resolution 
come  to  by  the  society  in  a  body  that  money  should 
be  refused  from  those  members  who  had  voted  oppo- 
site to  the  rules  of  the  society.  That  was  to  be  until 
the  thing  was  further  considered. 

26.423.  A  resolution  was  come  to  that  money 
should  be  refused  from  those  who  had  voted  for  the 
Liberal  candidates  ? — That  their  contributions  should 
be  refused. 

26.424.  If  you  did  not  accept  their  contributions, 
should  you  regard  them  as  no  longer  members  of  your 
society  ? — ^No ;  because  then  it  would  be  for  the 
committee  to  decide  afterwards. 

26.425.  It  was  only  preliminary?  —  Quite  pre- 
liminary. 

26.426.  Was  it  referred  to  a  committee  afterwards? 
—Yes  ;  that  is  how  we  settle  all  disputes  among  our- 
that  vessel  require  any  sort  of  arbitration.  .    ^ 

26.427.  Was  it  referred  to  a  committee  ? — No  ; 
because  the  committee  did  not  come  round  in  the 
time. 

26.428.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Has  any  committee  sat 
since  that  time?  —  There  have  been  two  quarterly 
committees,  I  think. , 

26.429.  Has  the  matter  been  brought  befoi-e  the 
committee  ? — No. 

26.430.  It  still  remains  in  suspense  ? — ^No.  On  the 
following  meeting  night  I  advised  the  society  that 
under  all  considerations  they  had  better  take  no  more 
notice  of  it,  and  from  that  time  the  matter  dropped. 

26.431.  Did  you  consider  that  you  would  have  had 
the  power  to  eject  them  ? — I  consider  that  our  No.  2. 
rule  stands  good  in  that  respect,  that  a  member  shall 
be  of  sound  Conservative  principles. 

26.432.  If  a  man  fails  to  vote  for  the  Conservative 
.candidate  he  fails,  therefore,  to  be  a  man  of  sound 

Conservative  principles,  and  you  think  he  ought  to 
cease  to  Ik;  a  member  of  your  association  ? — I  think 
he  breaks  rule  No.  2.,  which  says  that  he  shall  be  of 
sound  Conservative  principles. 

26.433.  You  consider  that  that  rule  would  be 
violated  if  any  member  of  your  association  voted  for 
a  Liberal  candidate  ? — ^Ycs. 

26.434.  What  are  the  contributions  to  that  asso- 
ciation ? — ^We  have  lowered  them  this  last  two  years ; 
we  worked  five  years  with  a  higher  rate,  and  the  last 
two  years  we  lowered  it. 

26,43o.  What  is  the  rate  now  ? — 6</.  a  week,  and 
9<f.  eveiy  quarter  ;  that  is  Gd.  for  the  surgeon,  and 
3d.  for  the  secretary. 

26.436.  If  you  were  to  act  upon  your  views  with 
regard  to  those  members  who  had  voted  for  the  Liberal 
candidates,  and  those  members  had  ceased  to  be  mem- 
bers of  your  association  any  longer,  what  course 
should  you  adopt  with  regard  to  the  money  they  had 
contributed? — Of  course  it  remains  in  the  fund.  Any 
member  throwing  himself  out  of  the  society, — I 
presume  that  is  the  meaning  of  your  question, — any 
member  choosing  to  leave  the  society,  forfeits,  of 
course,  all  claim,  to  any  money  he  may  have  paid  in. 

26.437.  Is  that  the  case  if  you  reject  him  on 
account  of  his  having  voted  for  a  Liberal  candidate  ? 
— If  a  man  breaks  the  rules,  of  course  ho  forfeits  all 
claim  ;  that  is,  if  the  committee  expel  him  upon  his 
breaking  the  rules. 

26.438.  He  forfeits  his  contribution,  and  that  goes 
to  the  fund  ? — ^It  remains  in  the  fund. 

26.439.  Yon  think  a  man  docs  break  the  rule  you 
have  mentioned  if  he  votes  for  Liberal  candidates  ?— 
Yes.  I  consider  that  rule  No.  2.  compels  a  man  not 
to  do  it. 

26.440.  That  association  of  yours  is  an  organiza- 
tion for  the  support  of  Conservative  principles  as 
well  at  munlciiHU  as  at  parliamentaiy  elections?— 
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The  chief  object  of  the  association  is  more  a  benevo-    W.  Str^gbra 
lent  one  than  anything  else,  for  our  voters  are  so  few 
that  they  cannot  have  any  great  influence  either  way. 

26.441.  How  many  are  there  ? — ^I  think  there  are 
about  54  or  56.  I  am  not  sure  to  a  figure  or  two, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  exceeds  56. 

26.442.  Out  of  how  many  ? — 126  members ;  that  is 
for  the  city  elections. 

26.443.  {Mr.  fVel/ord.)  In  the  126  do  you  include 
honorary  members  ? — ^No. 

26.444.  How  many  honorary  members  have  you  ? 
— ^I  think  about  ten ;  the  secretary  told  me  so  about  a 
fortnight  ago. 

26.445.  Your  association,  you  say,  is  principally 
intended  as  a  benefit  society,  but  it  is  also  intended  as 
an  association  for  the  support  of  Conservative  prin- 
ciples, is  it  not  ? — I  cannot  take  it  in  that  meaning. 
I  take  it  in  this  way  :  it  is  a  sort  of  brotherhood  of 
feeling.  We  take  no  part  nor  work  in  the  election  ; 
no  more  than  that  many  of  us  are  pledged  to  those 
principles,  and  as  a  united  lot  of  brothers  are  pledged  to 
go  in  that  way.  We  do  all  we  can,  of  course,  to  assist, 
as  far  as  our  individual  selves  go,  but  we  do  not  work 
from  head  quarters  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

26.446.  Have  any  of  the  funds  of  your  association 
been  expended  in  elections  ? — Not  a  farthing,  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

26.447.  Not  a  farthing  of  your  funds  has  been  ex- 
pended iu  that  way  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

26.448.  If  any  had  been  so  expended  should  you  have 
known  it  ? — ^I  think  I  should,  as  chairman.  They  gene- 
rally consult  me  on  most  matters,  as  chairman.  In 
fact  I  am  a  very  regular  attendant  of  the  society. 

26.449.  If  a  voter  becomes  a  member  of  your 
society  you  get  a  sort  of  guarantee  that  he  will  con- 
tinuc  a  Conservative  voter,  do  you  not  ? — It  is  my 
duty  to  initiate  all  members.  The  first  question  I  put 
is,  "  Arc  you  of  sound  Conservative  principles,  and 
are  you  willing  to  abide  in  them  ?  "  And  they  pledge 
themselves  to  me  on  that.  * 

26,449a.  And  you  point  out  to  them  that  if  they  do 
not  continue  to  vote  for  the  Conservative  party  they 
lose  the  benefit  of  their  contributions  to  this  benevolent 
society? — I  read  the  second  rule,  to  explain  to  them 
that  if  they  break  any  rules  they  forfeit  all  right 
and  claim  to  the  society. 

26.450.  And  you  consider  it  is  quite  as  much  a 
political  as  benevolent  society  ? — ^It  is  in  that  respect; 
but  still  I  consider  the  providence  of  the  society 
stands  first,  because  the  majority  of  the  members  are 
non-electors. 

26.451.  You  have  considerably  more  than  a  third 
voters  ;  nearly  one  half  ? — Yes. 

26.452.  For  what  reason  did  you  advise  the  com- 
mittee to  let  the  matter  drop  as  to  the  expulsion  of 
members  who  had  voted  for  the  Liberal  candidates  ? 
— I  heard  that  one  member.  Lane,  had  taken  money 
from  the  opposite  side ;  and  from  what  I  heard  or 
understood  I  found  that  he  had'  received  it  to  give 
evidence  against  the  Yellow  party,  and  I  thought  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  turn  him  out. 

26.453.  So  you  advised  them  to  let  it  drop  ? — ^Yes. 

26.454.  Following  out,  therefore,  the  political  aspect 
of  your  society  ? — Yes. 

26.455.  Had  you  not  also  heard  that  somebody  had 
written  to  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  on  the  subject  of  your 
rule  No.  2.?— Yes. 

26.456.  And  that  he  had  given  an  opinion  that  it 
was  not  a  breach  ? — ^He  did  not  give  a  direct  opinion. 

26.457.  But  he  gave  some  opinion  ? — He  gave, 
what  I  should  term,  more  an  evasive  opinion  than  a 
direct  negative. 

26.458.  At  all  events  he  did  not  encourage  you  to 
turn  the  member  out  ? — ^No  ;  we  could  not  expect  it. 

26.459.  Has  your  society  fallen  off  of  late  ? — No. 

26.460.  Has  it  increased? — We  have  initiated  two 
or  three  members  since  the  election. 

26.461.  And  how  many  have  gone  out  ? — None 
that  I  am  aware  of.  At  the  last  quarterly  meeting  we 
were  paid  by  the  full  complement  of  126  members 
for  the  secretary  and  surgeon. 
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26.462.  Have  you  any  county  Totera  among  yonr 
members  ? — Very  few,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

26.463.  I  think  you  have  an  annual  dinner  of  the 
society  ? — Wo  have, 

26.464.  How  aic  the  memliei-s  admitted ;  hare 
they  tickets  ? — Before  tlie  two  last  dinners  the  mem- 
bers  had  to  pay  for  themselves,  and  it  was  voluqtary 
on  the  part  of  any  member  to  dine. 

26.465.  When  does  the  dinner  take  place  ? — ^It 
ought  to  take  place  the  second  or  third  week  in 
July. 

26.466.  Not  in  February  ? — ^No  ;  but  it  did  not 
take  place  this  year  till  after  the  petition  was  heard. 

26.467.  The  members,  for  the  last  two  dinners, 
have  not  ptu,d  ? — ^No.  The  dinners  have  been  paid  for 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  ;  the  last  two  dinners. 

26.468.  Out  of  the  funds  of  the  society  ? — ^Not  out 
of  the  sick  fund  ;  the  sick  fund  is  separate  ;  but  there 
is  a  large  fund  raised  from  fines ;  sometimes  the 
book  will  be  gone  through  twice  every  quarter  before 
we  can  get  men  to  stand  as  stewards,  and  each  time 
they  refuse  they  are  fined  a  shilling,  and  that  forms  a 
large  fund ;  and  the  little  we  receive  from  the 
honorary  members  and  other  fines  will  satisfy  the 
sum  spent  for  dinners. 


26>,469.  The  sums  paid  for  fines  and  from  hononr; 
members  go  to  the  contingent  fimd  ? — Yes. 

26.470.  All  sums  paid  by  honorary  members  go  to 
the  contingent  fund  ? — Yes. 

26.471.  And  that  is  expended  in  giviag  an  annual 
dinner  ? — ^Yes  ;  the  two  last  years;  before  that  time 
it  was  quite  voluntary  on  the  part  of  any  nember 
dining.  If  he  did  not  dine  he  had  to  pay  his  two 
shillings  and  sixpence. 

26.472.  But  for  the  last  (wo  years  out  of  the  coa- 
tingent  fund  you  have  giveen  every  man  a  ticket  ?— 
Every  man  is  entitled  to  it. 

26.473.  And  that  is  made  np  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  honorary  members  ? — The  contribntions 
firom  honorary  members  are  nothing,  comparativelj 
speaking,  to  what  we  receive  in  the  shape  of  fines. 

26.474.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  contingent 
fund,  made  up  in  the  way  you  speak  of  ? — ^I  cannot 
tell,  for  I  do  not  keep  the  books. 

26.475.  Ca,nnot  you  give  us  some  notion  what  the 
contingent  fund  is  ? — ^I  cannot  indeed. 

26.476.  Is  it  exhausted  by  the  annual  dinner  ?— . 
No,  I  think  not,  because  we  have  other  expensei 
that  have  to  be  met  out  of  that. 


J.  B.  Brmme. 


John  Bbown  Bbowne  called  and  further  examined. 


26.477.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  We  understand  you  wish 
to  make  some  statement  ? — ^If  you  please.  I  wish  to 
make  a  statement  with  respect  to  Mr.  Taynton,  that 
as  soon  as  he  knew  he  was  not  entitled  as  a  freeman 
he  gave  notice  to  the  town  clerk  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  his  name  taken  ofi". 

26.478.  What  was  the  ground  of  his  not  being 
entitled  ? — He  thought  his  father  had  been  a  freeman. 
There  were  many  of  the  same  family,  and  he  thought 
his  father  had  been  a  freeman  of  Gloucester. 

26.479.  And  f he  was  not  ? — ^And  he  was  not ;  and 
as  soon  as  ho  knew  he  was  not  so  he  gave  notice  to 
the  town  clerk. 

.  26,480.  You  know  that,  do  you  ?— Yes  ;  but  I  did 
not  know  that  his  father  was  not  a  freeman.  I  know 
that  the  family  of  the  Tayntous  were  free  for  100 
ye.irs  or  more  in  Gloucester. 

26.481.  It  turned  out  that  his  father  was  not  a 
freeman  ? — Yes  ;  there  was  a  man  of  the  same  name 
as  his  father  who  lived  in  Bristol  at  the  time. 

26.482.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  when  that 
statement  was  made,  and  when  Mr.  Taynton  applied 
for  his  freedom  ? — ^I  was  present. 


26.483.  Were  you  yourself  present  when  the  state- 
ment was  made,  that  his  father  was  a  freeman  of  the 
city  ? — Yes. 

26.484.  Did  you  know  that  that  was  so  or  not  ?— 
No ;  I  had  uo  knowledge  at  all  about  it. 

26,483.  There  was  a  Mr.  Taynton  who  was  a  free- 
man ? — ^Yea,  there  was. 

26.486.  He  was  down  on  the  list  of  freemen  ? — He 
was  on  the  roll  of  freemen. 

26.487.  Did  he  bear  the  same  name  as  Mr.  Tayn- 
ton's  father  ?— He  did. 

26.488.  The  same  Christian  name  as  well  as  sur- 
name ? — ^I  am  quite  sure  of  that. 

26.489.  The  name  that  appeared  on  the  freemen's 
roll  was  the  same  in  all  respects.  Christian  and' 
surname,  as  the  name  of  Mr.  Taynton's  father  ? — >So 
I  understood  ;  I  believe  it  to  be  so  ;  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  it.  You  spoke  to  me  about  honorary 
freemen  ;  the  88  ;  I  believe  the  only  one  left  of 
that  batch  is  Mr.  Carter.  They  were  all  taken  off 
the  next  year  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and 
then  they  made  them  again.  The  next  year  after 
they  made  a  fresh  batch  of  them. 


C.  Whiu. 


Chables  White  sworn  and  examined. 


26.490.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Who  did  you  vote  for  at 
the  last  election  ? — Sir  Robert  Garden. 

26.491.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote  ? — 
I  did  not  receive  anything,  but  my  mistress  received 
6/. 

26.492.  From  whom  ? — From  Charles  Hawkins. 

26.493.  For  your  vote  ?— Yes. 

26.494.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election 
before;  in  1857?— Sir  Robert  Garden. 

26.495.  What  did  you  receive  then  ? — ^Nothing  at 
all  ;  this  was  the  first  I  ever  did  receive.  I  have 
always  voted  for  that  party  these  twenty  years. 

26.496.  What  are  you? — ^I  am  a  carpenter  and 
jbiner. 

26.497.  Are  you  a  householder  ? — ^Yes. 


26.498.  What  rent  do  you  pay  ?— 10/. 

26.499.  Exactly  10/.?— Yes. 

26.500.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Who  is  your  landlord  ?— 
George  Buchanan  at  the  Spa. 

26.501.  Were  you  in  arrear  for  rent  at  the  last 
election  ;  did  you  owe  him  any  rent  ? — Yes,  I  did, 
and  do  now. 

26.502.  Was  there  any  promise  made  to  you  that 
if  you  would  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden  any  part  of 
that  rent  should  be  forgiven  you  ? — ^No.  I  asked  my 
landlord,  when  I  first  went  to  rent  under  him,  if  it 
made  any  difference  to  him  which  -way  I  voted  and  he 
said  "No;"  and  I  have  rented  under  him  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  voted  as  I  liked,  and  always  went 
the  same  way. 


W.  Withtr$. 


William  Withers  called 'and  further  examined. 


26.503.  {Mr.    Vaughan.)     Do  you    live    in  Bell 
Lone  ? — ^No ;  in  Quay  Street. 

26.504.  Do  you  keep  "  The  Lamb  and  Lark "  ?— 
No  ;  it  is  "  The  Anchor  "  now. 

26.505.  Do  you  remember  going  into  Mrs.  Hatton's  ' 
shop,  the  eating-house  in  Westgate  Street,  during  the 
election  of  1857  ?— Yes. 


26.506.  Was  that  a  day  or  two  before  the  election? 
^Yes  ;  it  was  some  time  before  the  election,  but  I 
cannot  say  how  long. 

26.507.  Do  you  remember,  as  you  went  in,  meeting 
any  persons  coming  out  of  the  shop  ? — Yes  ;  I  mft 
Mr.  G«orge  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  draper, 
coming  out. 
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26.508.  Upon  your  going  into  the  shop  did  Mrs. 
Uattoo  and  her  daughter  ask  you  who  they  were  ? — 
She  did. 

26.509.  Who  was  it  who  asked  you  the  question  ? 
— ^Mrs.  Hatton  asked  me  the  question. 

26.510.  Did  you  tell  her  ?— I  ^old  her  who  they 
were,  and  she  told  me  that  one  party  had  offered  her 
the  l>est  new  dress  in  his  shop  if  she  wonld  promise 
her  husband's  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

26.511.  Did  she  say  who  the  party  was  who  made 
the  promise  ? — ^No,  she  did  not ;  but  of  course  I 
knew  the  party  well ;  it  was  Mr.  Hawkins. 

26.512.  For  what  was  the  dress  to  be  given  ? — ^If 
she  would  promise  her  husband's  vote  for  Sir  Robert 
Garden.  There  is  one  statement  I  should  wish  to 
make  before  you,  and  that  is  this  :  I  have  since 
ascertained  that  Mr.  Hawkins  was  the  party  who  was 
with  the  Drinkwaters  at  "  The' Victory"  with  Wil- 
liam Curtis  ;  'he  was  the  party  that  took  them  to  the 
poll,  and  also  lie  has  been  a  candidate  for  the  West 


Ward,  I  believe,  and  he  has  fcome  ont  on  purity 
principles.  The  first  tiling  he  does  here  is  :  a  voter 
will  not  promise  him  in  a  certain  house,  and  he  says, 
"  Perhaps  your  wife  and  you  can  take  a  glass  of  ale.' 
I  want  to  know  what  sort  of  purity  principles  they 
call  that. 

26.513.  Was  the  Mr.  Gurtis  you  speak  of  the  party 
who  was  connected  with  the  Hatton's  affair  ? — "So. 

26.514 .  Where  did  he  take  the  Drinkwaters  ?— I 
do  not  know  where  he  took  them  ;  he  put  them  in  a 
fly,  and  took  them  off,  I  suppose,  to  poll.  In  justice 
to  Henry  GoUingbum,  I  do  not  think  the  man  had 
any  money  about  him  to  give  the  Drinkwaters  any- 
thing in  1857. 

26.515.  How  do  yon  know  that  Mr.  GoUingbum 
had  no  money  ?  —  Because  he  said,  "  If  I  had  the 
"  money  about  me,  before  I  would  lose  these  men  I 
"  would  pull  it  out  of  my  own  pocket." 

26.516.  Was  that  on  the  day  of  the  election  ?— 
Yes  ;  in  1857. 


28  0«t.  I8S9. 


Thomas  Hexbt  Drixkwateb  sworn  and  exomined. 


r.  H.  Drink- 


26.517.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  voi«  at  the  lost 
election  ? — No. 

26.518.  Did  you  vote  af  the  previous  election  in 
1857  ?— Yes. 

26.519.  For  whom  did  you  vote  ?  —  Sir  Robert 
Garden. 

26.520.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  vote?  — 
Nothing  at  all  from  Sir  Robert  Garden. 

26.521.  What  did  you  receive  from  any  one  else  ? 
— I  received  3/.  from  Henry  ColHngbuni. 

26.522.  When  ? — On  the  morning  of  the  election. 

26.523.  Where  ?— In  "  The  Fountain  "  kitchen. 

26.524.  Where  did  you  receive  it  ?  —  In  the 
kitchen. 

56.525.  What  part  of  the  kitchen  ? — It  was  the 
far  side  of  the  kitchen,  away  from  the  fireplace,  over 
against  the  long  table. 

26.526.  Was  there  a  screen  there  ? — Yes. 

26.527.  And  a  settle  ? — There  was  a  settle  in  the 
•place,  but  not  where  I  received  the  money  ;  I  received 
the  money  up  in  one  corner. 

26.528.  Up  in  one  comer  of  the  kitchen  ? — ^Yes. 

26.529.  Did  you  receive  any  money  besides  that  ? 
^Not  a  farthing. 

26.530.  You  have  no  doubt  about  that  ? — ^Not  a 
farthing,  I  will  swear. 

26.531.  What  time  did  you  come  to  Gloucester  ? — 
I  came  to  Gloucester  the  night  before  by  the  third- 
class  train  from  Worcester. 

26.532.  Were  you  about  at  the  public  houses  all 
the  night  ? — ^The  first  two  men  I  met  was  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Williams  and  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Spyers. 

26.533.  Were  you  about  all  night  at  different 
public  houses  ? — ^Yes. 

26.534.  Did  you  go  back  to  your  father's  that 
night  ? — ^No  ;  not  that  night,  I  did  not. 

26.535.  Did  you  go  back  to  your  father's  the  next 
day? — Early  in  the  morning  I  went. 

26.536.  What  time  ? — Between  seven  and  eight,  as 
near  as  I  can  guess. 

26.537.  You  were  examined  in  London,  were  you 
not  ?— In  1857  I  was. 

(  26,538.  You  cannot  say  what  time  it  was,  but  you 
believe  it  was  between  seven  and  eight  ? — Yes  ;  it 
was  as  near  about  that  as  I  can  guess. 

26,539.  You  were  not  examined  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  you  ? — Yes, 
in  1857  I  was. 


26.540.  Whore  was  it  you  received  this  money  ? — 
It  was  on  one  side  of  the  kitchen. 

26.541.  Was  there  a  settle  there  ? — It  was  in  one 
corner  of  the  kitchen,  but  it  was  behind  the  settle. 

26.542.  Did  yon  receive  it  behind  the  settle  ? — ^It 
was  in  one  comer  of  the  kitchen  ;  that  was  behind 
the  settle. 

26.543.  Was  yonr  father  there  ? — Yes. 

26.544.  Did  your  father  see  you  receive  the 
money  ?  —  Yes  ;  lie  saw  me  receive  some  money,  and 
I  shook  it  in  my  hand  after  I  had  got  it. 

26.545.  Was  your  brother  there  ? — ^Yes. 

26.546.  Did  he  see  yon  receive  the  money  ? — ^Ycs  ; 
they  were  all  stood  together. 

26.547.  Do  you  know  that  your  father  has  sworn 
you  received  the  money  in  the  yard  ? — ^No.  I  have 
never  seen  my  father  till  lately. 

26.548.  Do  you  know  that  he  has  sworn  you  re- 
ceived what  money  you  received  in  the  yard  ? — ^No. 

26.549.  What  is  the  name  of  your  brother  who 
was  there  ? — Gisorge  William. 

26.550.  Your  brother  was  examined  in  London, 
was  he  not  ? — Yes,  I  believe  he  was. ' 

26.551.  Do  you  know  that  your  brother  swore  in 
London  that  he  did  not  know  you  received  any  sove- 
reigns at  all  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

26.552.  Should  yon  be  astonished  to  hear  that  he 
did  ? — I  should  not  be  the  least  sui-prised. 

26.553.  He  swore  he  did  not  know  you  received  it 
till  he  heard  it  a  day  or  two  before  ? — There  were 
plenty  in  the  kitchen  who  saw  me  have  the  money, 
uud  shake  it  in  my  hands. 

26.554.  You  Bay  your  father  saw  you  receive  the 
money,  and  your  brother  saw  you  receive  it  Yonr 
brother  in  London  swore  that  he  did  not  know  till 
he  was  told  a  day  or  two  before  that  you  had  got  any 
money  at  all,  and  your  father  swore  that  you  received 
the  money  in  the  yard  ?— I  received  the  money  in  the 
kitchen. 

26.555.  Did  you  ever  swear  that  you  had  received 
ft  crown  piece  also  ? — ^Not  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion. I  received  over  so  many  shillings  and  half- 
crowns. 

26.556.  Did  you  ever  swear  that  you  received  s 
crown  piece  ? — ^I  would  not  swear ;  but  I  tliink  I  had 
a  crown  piece  of  him  in  a  public  house  called  "  The 
Victory."    I  would  not  swear  it,  but  I  think  I  had. 


CoNWAT  Whithokn  Lovbset  sworn  and  examined. 


C.  W.  Lotetry. 


26.557.  {Mr,  Vaughan.)  Wliere  do  you  live  ? — In 
Barton  Street. 

26.558.  What  are  you  ? — An  innkeeper, 

26.559.  Did  yon  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — ^I  did. 

26.560.  For  whom  ? — ^Price  and  Monk. 


26.561.  Did  you  receive  any  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bribery  ? — I  did  not. 

26.562.  Did  you  bril)e  any  one  ? — I  did. 

26.563.  Who  did  you  bribe? — A  person  of  the 
name  of  Francis  Jellyman. 
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C.  W.  Loveaeg.       26,564.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — £5. 

26,565.  Was  that  your  ovra  money  ? — ^Yes. 

98  Oct.  1859.         26,566.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Was  that  to  vote  for  Price 
"  and  Monk  ? — Yes. 

26.567.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Were  you  instructed  by 
any  one  to  give  that  money  to  him  ? — I  was  not. 

26.568.  It  was  entirely  your  own  free  will? — 
Certainly. 

26.569.  Do  you  expect  to  be  repaid  it? — ^No,  I 
do  not. 

26.570.  Did  you  expect  to  be  repaid  it? — ^No; 
I  took  the  risk,  of  course. 

26.571.  You  thought  it  would  come  back  ? — ^I  did 
not  know  from  what  source. 

26.572.  You  do  not  expect  to  bo  repaid  now  ? — ^I 
do  not. 

26.573.  It  was  a  contributipn  in  fact  to  the  Liberal 
•  cause  ? — ^Yes. 

26.574.  Have  you  got  n  bill  against  the  candidates? 
—No. 

26.575.  There  was  nothing  expended  at  your  house 
in  the  way  of  refreshments  ? — I  cannot  say  but  what 
there  was  people  backwards  and  forwards  several 
times. 

26.576.  Bijt  they  paid  for  what  they  had  ?— Yes. 

26.577.  Did  you  treat  any  of  them  ? — No.    I  might 


have  treated  them  with  a  pint  of  ale  or  a  quart ;  that 
is  a  common  daily  occurrence  with  me. 

26.578.  In  1857,  did  you  vote  for  Price  and 
Berkeley  ? — 1  did. 

26.579.  Did  you  give  any  money  to  any  pergona 
then  ? — ^I  did  not. 

26.580.  You  gave  no  money  in  1857  at  all?_I 
did  not. 

26.581.  ;Was  tliere  a  committee  for  Price  and 
Monk  held  at  your  house  at  the  last  election?— 
There  was. 

26.582.  What  is  the  name  of  your  house  ? — "  The 
Crown  and  Thistle." 

26.583.  Was  Mr.  Moss  one  of  the  committee-men? 
— He  was. 

26.584.  Wag  any  arrangement  come  to  there  as  to 
the  prices  that  should  be  given  for  votes  ? — ^Not  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

26.585.  You  do  not  know  of  any  such  arrangement 
having  been  como  to  ? — Certainly  not, 

26.586.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  attend  that  com- 
mittee yourself? — I  was  backwards  and  forwards. 
I  did  not  sit  down  and  discuss  the  business  with 
them.     I  was  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  room. 

26.587.  But  you  heard  no  such  arrangement  come 
to  ? — I  did  not. 


rr   CUgnm. 


WiLLiAsi  Clegrasi  sworn  and  examined. 


26.588.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Arc  you  connected  with 
the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal? — I  am  superin- 
tendent and  engineer  to  it. 

26.589.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  ^Joseph  Clark, 
a  pilot  ? — Yes ;  I  know  the  man. 

26.590.  Did  you  know  him  in  the  year  1857  ? — 
Yes.     I  have  known  him  for  some  years. 

26.591.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  with 
regard  to  (he  election  of  1857  ? — No.  I  have  never 
interfered  with  elections  for  the  last  thirty  years  ;  I 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

26.592.  After  the  election  of  1857,  did  Clark  say 


anything  to  you  with  regard  to  any  payment  that 
had  been  made  to  him  for  his  vote  ? — ^Never.  I 
think  it  is  a  mistake  altogether.  You  must  mean  my 
son.  You  mu^t  have  made  a  mistake  entirely  with 
regard  to  me. 

26.593.  Is  your  son  in  Gloucester  ? — He  is  ten  miles 
from  here,  but  will  be  very  glad  to  attend  without  a 
summons,  if  you  request  him. 

26.594.  Is  he  here  now  ? — No. 

26.595.  Do  you  know  whether  any  communication 
was  made  to  your  son  by  Joseph  Clarke  ? — I  never 
heard  anything  about  it. 


/.  Jamtt. 


Isaac  James  sworn  and  examined. 


26.596.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Where  do  you  live  ?— In 
Southgate  Street 

26.597.  Yon  gave  some  money  at  the  last  election 
to  some  one,  did  you  not  ? — No.' 

26.598.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  What  had  you  to  do 
with  the  election  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

26.599.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  offer  any  money? 
— ^A  person  named  Wright  came  tipsy  to  our  house 
one  night,  and  said  one  of  the  other  party  had  offered 
him  10/.;  and  I  said,  "  If  you  will  go  and  vote  for  Sir 
"  Robert  Garden  I  will  give  you  10/. ;"  that  was  all 
that  passed.  I  said  it  in  joke,  and  never  intended  to 
give  him  10/.  or  \0d. 

26.600.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election  ? 
^I  voted  for  Sir  Robert  Carden, 


26.601.  You  ofierod  10/.  to  Wright  ?— Yes. 

26.602.  To  vote  for  Sir  Robert  Carden  ? — Yes. 

26.603.  You  say  you  had  no  intention  to  give  it 
him  ? — Not  the  least. 

26.604.  Did  you  offer  any  money  to  any  other 
person  ? — ^No,  to  no  other  person. 

26.605.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  He  was  drunk,  was  he? 
— Yes,  ho  was. 

26.606.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  It  was  all  a  jest  on  yom' 
part  ? — Yes.  He  was  just  come  from  the  other  party 
down  to  the  house. 

26.607.  (Mr,  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  think  he  took  it 
seriously  ?— Oh,  he  knew  quite  well  I  was  not  going 
to  give  it  to  him. 


J.  P.  Waton, 


John  Pletdell  Wilton  called,  and  further  examined. 


26.608.  (3fr.  Vaughan.)  Are  you  prepared  with 
the  information  with  which  we  requested  you  to 
furnish  us? — Yes.  You  directed  me  yesterday  to 
prepare  yon  an  analysis  of  the  201  unpolled  voters 
at  the  election  of  1853.  I  have  done  so  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  consulting  the  poll-books  of  other  years, 
though  I  still  find  that  there  are  some  voters  as  to 
whom  I  am  unable  to  make  any  return.  If  you 
remember,  it  was  suggested  that  the  contest  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Conservatives  early 'in  the  day. 
I  find  that  there  were  unpolled  at  four  o'clock  92 
Liberal  voters,  and  at  the  same  time  57  Conservative 
voters. 

26.609.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  How  do  you  get  at  the 
fact  that  those  92  were  Liberals  ? — ^By  consulting  the 
poll-book  both  of  the  previous  and  subsequent  elec- 
tions. There  were  21  electors  who  had  voted  on 
other  occasions  one  and  one;  that  is,  for  one  Conser- 


vative and  one  Liberal,  and  who  did  the  same  on 
this  occasion  ;  that  makes  170  votes.  As  to  the 
political  opinions  of  the  other  3l  I  can  learn  nothing 
to  guide  me  in  forming  an  estimate  ;  but  if  you  gave 
those  all  to  the  Tories  there  would  still  be  a  smaller 
number  of  Tory  voters  unpolled  than  there  were 
Liberal  voters.  Then,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  should 
wish  to  correct  some  of  those  figure«i  which  I  went 
through  yesterday,  because  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
Commissioners  would  be  likely  to  come  to  a  false 
conclusion  if  they  were  to  act  upon  those  figures 
alone.  I  will  explain  to  you,  if  you  please,  what  I 
mean.  With  reference  to  the  election  of  1852  I 
suggested  that  it  would  be  fair  to  take,  as  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  parties  at  that  time,  the  plumpen 
for  Mr.  Hope,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  split  votes 
between  Price  and  Berkeley,  on  the  other.  Now,  on 
looking  into  the  matter,  I  find  that  on  that  occasion 
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there  were  27  plumpers  given  for  Mr.  Price,  and  35 
plumpers  for  Admiral  Berkeley.  Of  course  those 
must  be  taken  into  the  calculation. 

26.610.  {Mr.  Welford.)  You  claim  to  add  those 
52  voters  to  the  Liberal  strength  ? — Yes,  I>ecause 
those  must  undoubtedly  be  considered  as  Liberal 
votes. 

26.611.  You  mean  that  that  number  ought  to  be 
added  to  the  votes  that  were  split  between  Price  and 
Berkeley  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  the  Liberal 
strength  was  in  the  election  of  1852? — Yes  ;  and  I 
do  not  think  that  that  is  quite  all  that  ought  to  be 
added  ;  there  'are,  you  see,  144  split  votes  between 
Price  and  Hope,  and  there  are  91  split  votes  between 
Berkeley  and  Hope.  Now,  in  making  this  calcula- 
tion, I  have  added  those  144  and  the  91  together,  and 
then  divided  them,  and  given  1 17  to  each  party. 

26.612.  (3/r.  Vaughun.)  You  divide  the  total  of 
the  split  votes  ? — ^Yes  ;  144  and  91.  I  divide  those, 
and  add  117  to  the  Tory  and  117  to  the  Lilteral 
party. 

26.613.  On  what  principle  do  you  do  that  ? — 
Because  it  appears  to  be  as  likely  that  they  were 
Whig  votes  as  that  they  were  Tory  votes  that  were 
split.  It  must  remain  a  matter  of  doubt  which  they 
were,  and  I  think  the  Liberals  are  as  much  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  that  doubt  as  the  Conservatives  are, 
especially  as  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Hope  was 
extremely  popular;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  I  do 
not  wish  to  say  it  ironically,  but  he  was  a  very 
charitable  man  in  the  town.  He  was  a  large  bene- 
factor to  our  public  charities,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  that  secured  him  a  great  many  split  votes  from 
the  Liberal  party,  and  I  believe  that  at  any  time  he 
would  secure  a  greater  number  of  votes  than  any 
other  Conservative  candidate. 

26.614.  Have  you  ascertained  how  those  persons 
who  split  their  votes  between  Hope  and  Berkeley  and 
Hope  and  Price  in  1852  voted  at  other  elections  ? — 
No,  I  have  not. 

26.615.  You  might  find  that  at  subsequent  elections 
a  much  larger  numWr  than  117  voted  either  for  the 
Conservative  party  or  for  the  Liberal  party? — I 
might  find  that,  and  therefore  I  thought  the  fairer 
plan  was  to  strike  an  average. 

26.616.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Or  to  take  them  out  alto- 
gether ? — Yes  ;  that  would  be  the  same  thing  ;  it 
would  uot  afiect  my  calculation  at  all.  You  will  see 
that  that  would  make  the  Liberal  strength  at  that 
time,  after  the  pure  election  of  1852,  839. 

26.617.  Out  of  what  number  on  the  register? — ^I 
do  uot  know.  I  have  not  got  a  perfect  register  for 
1852. 

26.618.  How  many  voters  were  there  unpolled  at 
the  election  in  1852?— 116. 

26.619.  You  have  no  means,  have  you,  of  getting  at 
the  opinions  of  those  1 16  voters  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
I  could  find  a  poll-book  previous  to  1852.  Then  the 
plumpers  for  Mr.  Hope  were  525  ;  and  if  you  add  the 
117  which  I  have  added  to  the  other,  that  makes  642. 
Then  I  deduct  642  from  839,  and  get  a  majority  at 
that  time  of  197.  Between  1852  and  1857,  according 
to  the  returns  that  I  gave  you  in  yesterday,  I  make 
out  that  the  Tories  gained  67.  I  think  that  was  the 
figure.  That  reduces  the  majority  in  1857  to  130. 
Then  between  1857  and  1859  I  make  out,  by  the  same 
figures,  that  the  Liberals  gained  28,  which,  added  to 
the  130,  mokes  158,  which  is  the  majority  I  claim 
now  ;  and  that  corroborates  the  idea  I  have  enter- 
tained from  the  first  that  there  was  a  Liberal  majority 
of  150.  I  must  say  I  believe  most  conscientiously 
that  that  is  a  fair  and  correct  statement ;  and  although 
I  had  not  before  gone  into  the  figures  so  minutely  as 
I  have  now  done,  the  calculation  which  I  have  now 
given  you  gives  an  additional  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  my  former  estimate. 

26.620.  You  consider  that  the  elaborate  calcula- 
tions which  you  have  now  gone  into  bear  out  the 
calculations  which  you  made  previous  to  the  lost 
election  ?— I  do  most   conscientiously  believe  that 


they  do.    At  all  events  there  cannot  be  a  difference  J  ■  P-  'fiftoa. 
of  more  than  20  or  25  one  way  or  the  other.  ■— — 

26.621.  Mr.  Lovegrove  I   suppose  will  not  admit    »8  Pet  185i>. 
the  accuracy  of  your  conclusion  ? 

{Mr.  Lovegrove.) — ^No ;  I  am  afraid  there  would 
betsome  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  Mr.  Wilton's  cal- 
culation. 

( TAe  tcitness). — I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any 
doubt  that  Mr.  Lovegrove  and  myself  would 
materially  differ  upon  that  point  when  you  bear  in 
mind  that  Mr.  Tayuton  and  myself  differed  so  much 
yesterday  that  he  claimed  a  gain  to  the  Conservatives 
of  70,  when  I  said  that  the  Liberals  had  gained  28.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  Commissioners  think  it 
worth  while  to  investigate  the  matter ;  but  I  have 
given  you  the  figures,  and  you  will  judge  for  your- 
selves what  the  result  of  them  is.  The  only  thing 
that  can  affect  the  calculation  at  all  is  one  as  to 
which  you  will  be  able  to  form  an  o]>inion  as  well  as 
either  Mr.  Lovegrove  or  I  could;  and  that  is  the 
question  as  to  venality. 

26.622.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  According  to  your  calcu- 
lation there  could  have  have  been  no  necessity  for 
resorting  to  bribery  in  1859  ? — I  am  extremely 
obliged  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  for  suggesting  that  ques- 
tion. We  hod  a  conviction  that  there  hod  been  very 
extensive  bribery  in  1857.  We  had  failed,  however, 
to  prove  it,  and  I  had  said  again  and  again  (I  will 
admit  it)  that  rather  than  be  placed  in  a  similar 
position  to  that  in  which  we  were  placed  in  1857  w© 
would  prefer  being  defendants  to  being  plaintiffs  in  a 
petition,  because  it  was  so  much  more  difilcult  to 
unseat  a  member  than  to  retain  the  seat.  We  laid 
before  the  committee  of  1857  the  evidence  of  Mrs. 
Hatton,  which  there  was  no  mistake  about,  which 
you  have  heard,  and  which,  I  am  quite  sure,  you 
must  believe. 

26.623.  You  must  not  state  that?— I  believe  it 
myself,  at  any  rate. 

26.624.  You  must  not  express  your  belief? — We 
laid  before  the.  committee  also  the  case  of  Beckley, 
and  our  petition,  which  was  founded  on  that  evidence, 
being  unsuccessful,  we  felt  it  was  necessary  to  fight 
the  Conservatives  with  their  own  weapons ;  and, 
carried  away  by  our  enthusiasm,  we  did  that  which 
was  extremely  wrong,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  foolish, 
and  bribed  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  was  neces- 
sary. There  is  one  other  observation  I  should  wish 
to  make,  and  that  is,  that  although  we  bribed  largely 
in  1859,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  Conservatives 
bribed  largely  also ;  and  that  being  the  case  I  would 
ask  how  did  it  happen  that  we  had  the  large  majority 
that  we  had  of  185  for  Mr.  Monk,  and  212  for 
Mr.  Price. 

26.625.  Do  you  know  whether  in  1857  more 
plumpers  were  polled  for  Sir  Robert  Carden  than 
were  polled  in  1852  for  Mr.  Hope  ? — ^I  daresay  it  was 
so,  because  the  one  was  a  pure  election  and  the  other 
was  not. 

26.626.  You  have  not  the  figures  before  you,  have 
you  ? — Yes.  I  see  Sir  Robert  Carden  in  his  speech 
said,  "I  have  had  612  plumpers,  a  circumstance  un- 
"  paralleled  in  the  history  of  Gloucester." 

26.627.  Are  you  enabled  or  would  you  be  enabled 
to  inform  us  what  the  rental  is  of  the  various  persons 
who  have  been  bribed  either  on  one  side  or  on  the 
other  ? — I  will  endeavour  to  learn  it,  if  you  wish  it. 

26.628.  We  have  put  some  questions  to-day  to  some 
of  the  witnesses  with  reference  to  the  rentals  paid  by 
persons  who  were  householders,  and  who  have  come 
before  us  and  stated  that  they  received  money ;  and 
we  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  as  to  the  rental 
of  other  persons  occupying  houses  in  Gloucester  who 
voted,  and  who  were  bribed  ? — The  difficulty  would 
be  to  get  a  perfect  list  of  the  bribed  voters.. 

26.629.  We  can  supply  you  with  that  by  and  by, 
and  if  we  do  perhaps  you  and  Mr.  Lovegrove  will  be 
able  to  agree,  and  return  us  the  list  filled  in  and 
signed  by  yourselves  ? — I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do 
so. 

26.630.  ( To  Mr.  Lovegrove.)  Will  you  have  any 
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objiectioii  to  assist  Mr.  Wilton  in  doing  that  which  we 
suggest  ? — I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  so.  Perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  at  all  agree 
with  the  deductions  of  Mr.  Wilton  as  to  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  parties.  I  stated  yesterday  that 
in  1863  the  contest  was  abandoned  at  an  early  pvt 
of  the  day  by  the  Coniservative  party  ;  in  point  of 
fact  we  had  partially  abandoned  the  contest  at 
11  o'clock,  and  at  1  o'clock  we  had  altogether  aban- 
doned  it  as  hopeless.  From  the  calculation  which 
has  been  put  in  ^y  Mr.  Wilton  this  morning  it  would 
appear  that  there  were  only  57  Conservative  voters 
unpolled  at  the  close  of  the  poll  at  four  o'clock  ;  that 
may  be  the  fact ;  but  in  Gloucester  it  so  happens  that 
when  an  election  takes  place,  and  it  is  abandoned  by 
one  party  or  the  other,  there  are  an  immense  number 
of  voters,  whether  Liberal8  or  Conservatives,,  who 


will  go  with  the  winning  horse;  they  like  to  sec 
their  names  on  the  poll,  and  so  in  1853,  after  we  had 
left  the  committee-rooms,  which  was  about  one 
o'clock,  and  abandoned  the  election,  we  found  the 
election  still  going  on,  and  the  voters  polling ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  it  would  be  found  on  an  analysis  of 
the  poll  that  a  great  number  of  those  who  would  be 
generally  styled  Conservatives  would  be  found  iu 
Admiral  Berkeley's  ranks  as  voters  on  that  occasion; 
and,  so  vice  versa,  if  we  had  been  iu  a  difl^nt 
position,  many  Liberal  voters  would  have  polled 
for  u^. 

(Mr.  Walker.') — ^In  answer  to  Mr.  Lovegrove's  state- 
ment, perhaps  the  Commissioners  would  allow  me  to 
mention  this  fact,  that  at  one  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Love- 
grove  says  his  party  virtually  abandoned  the  contest, 
Captain  Berkeley  was  only  eighteen  ahead. 


[A^oumed  to  Thursday  next  (the  3d  of  November)   at    12  o'clock,  at  the  chiunbers  of  Mr.  Vaughan, 

No.  4,  Paper  Buildings,  Temple,  London]. 


Twenty-fifth  Day.— 24th  November  1859. 

(At.  the  House  of  Commons.) 


R.  W.  Carden. 
S4  Not.  1859. 


Sir   Robert   Walter  Carden  called  and   further  examined. 


26.631.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  were  examined  by 
us  at  Gloucester,  and  upon  that  occasion  you  told  us 
that  you  had  no  reason  to  believe  what  the  expendi- 
ture of  your  election  was  in  1857  ? — Yes. 

26.632.  And  you  told  us  upon  that  occasion  that 
no  statement  of  account  had  ever  been  returned  to 
you  of  the  expenditure  of  your  election  iu  1857.  Do 
you  adhere  to  those  statements  ? — I  do. 

26.633.  After  your  examination  We  had  au  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  Mr.  Lovegrove,  and  Mr.  Lovegrove 
informed  us  that  he  had  returned  you  a  statement, 
and  that  he  hod  given  you  information  of  the  expen- 
diture of  your  election,  and  of  the  expenditure  which 

'  was  incurred  in  the  petition  ? — I  have  no  recollection 
of  that  sort  at  all. 

26.634.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  think  that  Mr. 
Lovegrove's  memoiy  upon  that  subject  is  more  likely 
to  be  accurate  than  your  own  ? — No,  I  think  not  \,  I 
am  convinced  that  I  never  had  any  statement  what- 
ever. Mr.  Lovegrove  may  have  brought  up  a  statement 
to  me,  and  may  have  said  to  me,  "  Would  you  like  to 
"  see  the  accounts  ?"  that  is  very  likely;  but  I  never 
saw  any  statement  to  my  knowledge  of  the  expenditui'e, 
as  far  as  regards  the  election,  or  of  the  expenditure 
as  far  as  regards  the  petition  ;  and  I  can  safely  say 
that,  until  the  examination  at  Gloucester,  I  believed 
sincerely  that  my  election  was  pure  and  honourable  ; 
and  I  have  expressed  to  many  parties  the  extra- 
ordinary anomaly  that  my  election  should  have  cost 
so  much  money,  and  that  defending  my  seat,  which 
was  declared  pure  by  a  committee  of  investigation  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  should  have  cost  me  three 
times  as  much  as  the  election  itself  had  cost. 

26.635.  Mr.  Lovegrove  upon  that  occasion  stated 
that  he  gave  you  the  information,  and  that  he  had  an 
account  before  him  at  the  time  when  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  in  1857  took  place  ? — I  have  no 
recollection  of  it ;  it  is  very  likely  that  he  had  an 
account  before  him. 

26.636.  He  said  he  hod  an  account  similar  to  the 
one  which  he  had  at  the  time  of  his  examination  at 
Gloucester,  in  which  the  expenditure  incuired  in  the 
election  was  set  out,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
expenditure  incurred  in  the  petition  ? — If  that  was 
the  case  I  never  saw  it.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Love- 
grove had  quite  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  what  my 
election  and  petition  hod  cost,  and  if  I  had  required 
such  a  document  to  be  produced,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  was  prepared  to  satisfy  me  ;  but  I  never  had  any 


doubt  upon  the  subject.  I  declare  that  I  never  had  the 
slightest  doubt  about  my  election  in  1857  until  the 
examination  in  Gloucester,  and  I  had  no  reason  to 
have  any  doubt  about  it,  and  I  will  tell  you  why: 
when  I  first  went  to  Gloucester  I  had  the  register 
shown  to  me,  and  fair  proof  given  to  me  of  the  excess 
of  Conservatives  over  Liberals.  I  canvassed  the  con- 
stituency, and  I  found  that  the  replies  which  were 
given  to  me  were  just  iu  accordance  almost  with  the 
roister.  I  went  to  Gloucester  several  days  before 
the  election,  and  Mr.  Lovegrove,  at  the  Bell,  I  think, 
asked  me  for  some  money  for  preliminary  expenses, 
and  I  remember  perfectly  well  drawing  him  a  cheqne. 
I  did  not  ask  him  how  much  he  wanteid,  but  as  it  was 
mentioned  to  me  that  my  election  would  cost  firom 
500/.  to  700/.,  I  drew  a  cheque  immediately  for  500/. 
Mr.  Lovegrove  said,  "Oh,  that  is  too  much,  300/. 
"  will  be  quite  sufficient,"  and  I  then  gave  him  a 
cheque  for  300/. 

26.637.  That  is  what  you  stated  to  us  before  ? — 
Yes,  but  that  gave  me  grounds  to  suppose  that  the 
election  would  cost  me  just  exactly  what  they  said  it 
would,  or  about  that.  Then  again,  with  regard  to 
the  investigation  which  has  taken  place,  although 
stringent  measures  were  taken  to  elucidate  the  truth 
with  regard  to  the  petition  which  was  presented 
against  me,  I  say  that  10/.  and  20/.  were  offered  at 
Gloucester  to  any  parties  who  could  come  forward  to 
prove  a  case  of  bribery  against  me  or  my  party,  and 
they  not  only  could  not  find  one  single  case  against 
me,  but  they  could  not  find  a  single  case  against  any 
of  my  party;  and  when  a  thorough  investigation  took 
place  in  Parliament,  and  when  Parliament  declared 
my  election  to  liave  been  fair  and  honourable,  uid 
that  there  was  not  a  single  act  that  could  be  doubted 
as  far  as  regards  my  election,  what  right  had  I  to 
suppose  that  anything  improper  had  taken  place  ? 

26.638.  You  were  examined  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  with  reference  to  your  ex- 
penditure, and  with  reference  also  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  °  deputation  that  waited  upon  you  in 
London  as  to  what  your  expenditure  would  probably 
be  ;  do  you  remember  stating  to  the  committee  that 
you  understood  from  them  that  the  probable  amount 
of  your  expenditure  would  be  450/.  ? — No  ;  I  think 
it  was  between  500/.  and  700/. 

26,638a.  We  have  before  us  the  minutes  of  the 
evidence  which  you  gave  before  the  Committee  of 
tJie  House  of  Commons  ? — ^I  do  not  recollect  at  all ; 
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I  think  I  stated  in  my  former  evidence  that  I  was 
told  that  the  sum  that  my  election  would  cost  varied 
between  400/.  and  700/. 

26.639.  I  will  draw  your  attention  to  the  evidence 
which  you  giive  before  the  Committ^'c  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  do  you  remember  upon  that  occasion 
stating  that  the  expenditure,  as  represented  by  the 
deputation  to  you,  would  probably  be  al)out  450/.  ? — 
I  do  not  remember  that ;  I  stated,  I  think,  that 
between  400/.  and  700/.  was  the  amount. 

26.640.  This  question  was  put  to  you  before  the 
Committee  of  tl»e  House  of  Commons,  "  Do  you  re- 
"  member  any  amount  being  fixed  on  ?"  and  your 
answer  was,  "I  think  the  probable  amount  was 
"  stated  to  be  about  450/."  You  were  then  asked, 
"  Was  that  stated  to  you  in  London  ?  "  and  you  said, 
"  Yes  ;"  the  next  question  was,  "  Was  anything  said 
"  about  700/.?"  and  your  answer  was,  "  No."  "  Not 
"  a  word  ?"  "  Not  a  word  ;  I  think  what  was  said 
"  about  it  was  this,  I  said, '  I  do  not  know  what  about 
"  '  Gloucester ;  I  should  like  to  know  something 
"  '  about  the  expenses,'  #ud  they  said  they  would  be 
"  very  moderate,  almost  nothing,  something  like 
"  450/.,  which  confirmed  me  in  the  idea  that  only 
"  legitimate  expenses  would  be  required  ;"  that  is  the 
evidence  which  you  gave  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ? — That  does  not  differ  very 
materially  from  what  I  have  stated  ;  I  said  between 
400/.  and  700/. 

,  26,641.  I  suppose  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  that  was  the  answer  which  you  gave  to  the 
committee  on  that  occasion  ? — I  suppose  it  is. 

26.642.  That  being  th©  sum  which,  according  to 
your  evidence,  was  stated  to  you  by  the  deputation, 
howr  was  it  that  you  paid  upwards  of  4,000/.  without 
raalcing  any  inquiry  at  all  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
that  money  had  been  expended  ? — Because  I  did  not 
consider,  judging  from  the  cost  of  the  petition  at 
St.  Albans,  that  the  expenditure  was  very  excessive  ; 
I  knew  what  the  cost  of  previous  petitions  had  been. 

26.643.  Is  that  the  only  explanation  you  can 
offer  upon  the  subject  ? — That  is  the  only  explanation 
I  can  offer. 

26.644.  You  did  not  consider  it  material  to  inquire 
whether  that  4,000/.  had  been  all  expended  upon  the 
petition  or  the  major  portion  of  it,  or  what,  portion-  of 
it  liad  been  expended  upon  the  election  ? — Not  at  all. 

26.645.  You  did  not  consider  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  pro- 
fessions of  purity  which  you  made  on  becoming  a 
candidate  for  Gloucester  you  should  inquire  what  the 
expenses  of  your  election  had  been  ? — ^No  ;  because 
I  had  no  doubt  about  it ;  the  idea  of  bribery  never 
came  into  my  bead  at  that  time,  and  it  never  came 
before  me  therefore  to  inquire. 

26.646.  Do  you  say  you  had  no  reason  to  doubt  it 
from  the  time  of  your  election  down  to  the  time  of 
the  settlement  of  the  accounts  ? — Down  to  the  time 
of  the  investigation  at  Gloucester. 

26.647.  I  called  your  attention,  when  you  were 
examined  at  Gloucester,  to  a  correspondence  which 
had  taken  place  between  yourself  and  a  gentlemen  of 
the  name  of  Phillpotts  ? — ^You  did. 

26.648.  At  first  yon  denied  that  you  had  any  re- 
collection of  any  snch  correspondence  having  taken 
place  ? — I  said  I  had  no  recollection  of  it. 

26.649.  We  have  since  that  time  had  Mr.  Phill- 
potts before  us,  and  he  has  furnished  us  with  a  copy 
of  the  correspondence  which  passed  between  yon  and 
him  upon  that  occasion;  the  first  letter  is  a  letter 
dated  the  30th  of  March  1857  ?— Is  that  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  ? 

26.650.  Yes;  It  is  addressed  to  you,  and  it  is  in 
these  terms : — "  Mr.  A.  Phillpotts  respectfully  pre- 
"  sents  his  compliments  to  Sir  Robert  W.  Garden. 
"  Mr.  Phillpotts  was  in  Gloucester  to-day,  and  found 
"  the  city  free  from  personal  Ill-feeling  as  the  conse- 
"  quence  of  the  late  election ;  but  the  very  humiliating 
"  fact  was  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  Saturday's  elec- 
"  tion  was  entirely  decided  by  •  bought  votes.'  All 
"  re»i)ectablc  blues,  acquainted  at  all  with  what  was 
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"  passing,  admit  it  as  freely  as  any  other  portion  of  H.  W.  Carden, 
"  the  constituency;  hence  the  absence  of  angiy  dis- 
"  putes.  But  this  unanimity  does  not  prevent  the 
"  most  grave  imputations  beipg  heard  against  Sir 
'•  Robert  from  those  who  do  him  (as  Mr.  Phillpotts 
"  believes)  the  great  injustice  of  supposing,  that  in 
"  the  face  of  his  recent  public  avowals,  and  his  ex- 
"  j)ressed  proud  satisfaction  for  his  former  course  at  ■ 
"  St.  Alban's,  Sir  Robert  can  wish  now  to  hold  a  seat 
"  for  Gloucester  upon  any  other  terms  than  '  upon 
''  •  the  basis  of  his  own  character,  and  from  the  free 
"  '  and  unbiassed  votes  of  the  electors.'  .  Those  who 
*'  take  the  less  generous  view  very  naturally  shudder 
"  at  the  future,  since  all  know  too  well,  from  past  ex- 
"  perience,  what  must  be  the  consequence  should  a 
"  gentleman  of  Sir  Robei't's  wealth  and  position  throw 
"  himself  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  been  the 
'"  most  active  in  the  last  election.  Mr.  Phillpotts 
"  respectfully  invites  Su*  Robert's  attention  to  the 
"  enclosed  suggestion;"  then  there  are  some  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted,  which  I  need  not 
read;  to  that  you  reply  by  a  letter,  which  I  will  now 
read  ? — 1  do  not,  I  think,  do  I,  myself  ? 

26.651.  Yes;  so  it  is  stated.  We  have  a  copy  of  the 
correspondence  before  us;  Mr.  Phillpotts  said  he  had 
an  answer  from  you  to  that  letter;  it  is  dated,  "  2, 
"  Royal  Exchange  Buildings,  1st  April  1857,"  Mr. 
Phillpotts's  letter  to  you  being  dated  on  the  30th  of 
March: — "  Sir,  your  letter  of  the  30th  ultimo,  reached 
"  me  only  this  morning.  Believing  most  sincerely 
"  that  its  allegations  have  not  an  atom  of  truth  in 
"  them,  I  have  transmitted  it  to  my  agent  in  Glou- 
"  cester,  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Robert  W. 
"  Garden."  To  that  letter,  it  is  stated,  there  was  this 
reply,  dated, — "  Gloucester,  2nd  April  1857.  Mr.  A. 
"  H.  Phillpotts  presents  his  compliments  to  Alderman 
"  Sir  Robert  Garden.  Mr.  Phillpotts  begs  to  acknow- 
"  ledge  the  receipt  of  Sir  Robert's  note  of  yesterday's 
"  date,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Phillpotts'  communication  of 
"  Monday  evening  (posted,  Tuesday  morning  from 
"  Minsterworth),  and  begs  to  state,  that  unless  he 
"  hears  to  the  contrary  from  Sir  Robert,  he  shall  feel 
'*  himself  at  liberty  to  make  both  letters  poblic;"  and 
you  are  said  to  have  replied  to  that  letter  by  a  letter, 
dated  the  3rd  of  April  1857,  in  these  terms: — "  Sir,  I 
"  have  to  acknowledge  your  further  letter  of  the  2d 
"  instant,  whch  I  have  likewise  transmitted  to  my 
"  agent  at  Gloucester.  As  regards  any  publication 
"  you  may  choose  to  make,  I  shall  hold  you  respon- 
"  sible."  That  is  the  correspondence  which  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  between  you  and  Mr.  Phillpotts 
immediately  after  the  election  in  1857.  There  was  a 
statement  there  made,  by  Mr.  Phillpotts,  which  di- 
rectly charged  that  your  election  had  been  obtained 
by  bought  votes  ;  how  was  it  that,  that  correspon- 
dence having  taken  place,  you  made  no  inquiry  npon 
the  subject  ? — I  certainly  had  overlooked  that  letter ; 
there  could  have  been  no  motive  for  it,  for  there  was 
the  evidence  against  me.  I  entirely  overlooked  it;  but 
Mr.  Phillpotts  was  a  violent  partisan;  I  considered 
his  allegations  most  impertinent,  as  from  one  gentle- 
man to  another,  and  I  thought  my  only  duty  was  to 
send  his  letter  down  to  my  agents,  and  let  them  deal 
with  it  as  they  thought  right.  In  every  constituency 
there  is  one  impertinent  man  to  be  found  ready  to  do 
the  work  which  he  did.  I  consider  that  if  every  member 
of  Parliament  was  bound  to  have  a  private  investiga- 
tion made  on  the  result  o(  which  his  right  to  the  seat 
was  to  stand  or  fall,  merely  on  the  representation  of 
some  man  who  came  forward  and  wished  to  have  an 
investigation,  there  would  be  an  investigation  into 
almost  every  'election  of  a  member  of  Parliament 
throughout  the  coimtry, 

26.652.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  stood  in  rather 
a  peculiar  situation  with  respect  to  Gloacester,  seeing 
that  when  you  went  there  as  a  candidate  you  went 
there  professing  principles  of  purity  and  a  determi- 
nation that  you  would  not  be  elected  if  it  would  cost 
you  a  single  sixpence  ? — In  (he  first  place  I  would 
say  I  believe  there  was  at  that  time  a  petition  against 
my  seat. 
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Jt.  W.  Carden.       26,653.  This  was  only  three  days  after  the  election  ? 
1 :  — ^But  a  petition  was  then  threatened  ;  it  was  threat- 

Si  Not.  1859.    ened  at  the  time  of  the  election,  the  day  after  the 
— ——     election. 

26.654.  I  am  refeiriug  to  a  correspondence  which 
commenced  on  the  30th  of  March,  immediately  after 
your  election  in  1857  ? — That  was  after  the  threat  of 
A  petition. 

26.655.  The  election  took  place  on  a  Saturday,  and 
on  the  following  Monday  the  letter  which  I  have  read 
to  you  was  written  by  Mr.  Phillpotts  ? — And  ou  the 
same  day  as  the  election,  I  thiuk,  they  said  they  would 
have  a  petition  against  me. 

26.656.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  in  consequence 
of  receiving  that  letter  from  Mr.  Phillpotts  ? — I  did 
not ;  I  sent  it  to  my  agent  who  was  the  proper  per- 
son to  make  any  inquiries  that  might  be  considered 
necessary. 

26.657.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  first  or  last 
of  Mr.  Lovegrove,  whether  there  was  any  foundation 
for  the  charge  contained  in  the  letter  which  was  sent 
to  you  by  Mr.  Phillpotts  ? — Do  you  think  I  should 
have  been  justified  in  making  an  investigation  merely 
because  a  person  made  that  statement  ? 

26.658.  I  simply  asked  you  the  question  whether 
yon  did  or  did  not  ? — I  did  not. 

26.659.  Had  you  known  Mr,  Phillpotts  prior  to  the 
receipt  of  that  letter  ? — I  do  Qpt  know  him  iKirsoniiUy 
now ;  I  daresay  I  have  had  communication  with 
him. 

26.660.  Did  you  know  at  that  time  that  he  was  a 
political  opponent  of  yours  ? — I  think  he  showed  it  at 
the  election  ;  I  understood  so. 

26.661.  Did  you  know  him  to  be  so  at  the  time  you 
received  that  letter  from  him  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
did. 

26.662.  (iVr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  not  Mr.  Pliillpotts 
second  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  on  the  hustings  ? — I 
really  do  not  know,  but  I  think  he  did,  now  you 
mention  it. 

26.663.  {Mr.Vaughan.)  You  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  poifition  of  Mr.  Phillpotts  in  Gloucester  as  a 
politician  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  knew  him  ;  I  do  not 
even  know  him  personally  at  the  present  moment,  but 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Phillpotts  was  on  the  bench  at 
the  time  when  the  question  was  asked  me  about  the 
letter;  and  if  I  had  been  in  Mr.  Phillpott's  position,  as 
one  gentleman  to  another  having  two  or  three  answers 
from  a  gentleman,  I  would  have  made  some  suggestion 
to  him  to  remind  him  of  the  letters,  instead  of  acting 
as  if  I  meant  to  entrap  him.  I  had  no  desire  to  deny 
the  fact ;  I  mean  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Phillpott's  was  on 
the  bench  and  suggested  the  inquiry  about  that  letter, 
if  I  had  been  in  Mr.  Phillpott's  position  I  would  have 
made  such  suggestion^  as  would  have  shown  that  an- 
swers were  sent  to  it,  if  I  knew  such  to  be  the  fact. 

26.664.  With  regard  to  that  I  would  state  that  a  note 
was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Phillpotts,  in  consequence  of 
which  I  put  questions  to  you  in  which  the  name  of 
Mr.  Phillpotts  was  directly  mentioned.  I  asked  you 
whether  you  had  any  correspondence  with  a  gentle- 
man named  Phillpotts  ;  you  did  not  recollect  that  you 
had  had  any  correspondence  with  him,  but  I  think 
you  said  that  if  you  had  received  a  letter  of  the  sort 
suggested  from  Mr.  Phillpotts,  you  would  not  have 
taken  any  notice  of  it  because  he  was  a  political  op- 
ponent ? — If  he  seconded  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  of 
course  I  should  have  considered  him  so,  but  I  really  do 
not  know  him. 

26.665.  That  letter  having  been  written  to  you, 
you  having  been  informed  when  the  deputation  came 
to  you  in  London  that  450/.  was  the  amount  that  you 
might  probably  be  called  on  to  expend  for  your  elec- 
tion, and  you  afterwards  paying  4,000/.  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  petition  and  of  the  election,  were 
you  not  under  the  belief  that  a  portion  of  that  money 
had  been  expended  for  purposes  of  bribery,  and  did 
you  not  in  consequence  of  that  abstain  from  putting  any 
questions  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  upon  the  subject  ? — Cer- 
tainly not 


26.666.  Are  yon  aware  that  that  is  not' the  concla- 
sion  at  which  Mr.  Lovegrove,  your  agent,  has  arrived  ? 
— ^I  cannot  tell  what  his  conclusions  are. 

26.667.  You  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Lovegrove'g 
opinion  is  upon  the  subject  ? — ^No,  I  do  not ;  I  never 
asked  him. 

26.668.  Mr.  Lovegrove  has  said  that  you  are  a  man 
of  the  world,  a  good  man  of  business,  and  a  man  as  well 
acquainted  with  figures  as  any  man  in  London  ? — ^Atjd 
a  bad  politician. 

26.669.  You  remember  making  the  payment  of  20W., 
do  you  not,  to  Mr.  Bernard,  in  London,  in  1857  ? — Yes, 
I  have  no  doubt  I  did. 

26.670.  We  understand  that  yon  expressed  no  sur- 
prise, irritation,  or  annoyance  when  the  subject  of  the 
200/.  was  mentioned  to  you  ? — I  really  do  not  remem- 
ber the  circumstance ;  but  I  daresay  I  was  annoyed. 

26.671.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Bernard  telling  you 
that  he  had  given  the  money  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — I 
do  not  remember  it ;  I  did  not  remember  anything 
about  the  200/.  tiH  it  was  brought  to  my  recollection. 

26.672.  Mr.  Bernard  has  told  us  that  he  informed 
you  he  had  given  200/.  to  Mr.  Lovegrove,  and  that 
you  were  not  at  all  surprised  at  it,  and  made  no  in- 
quiry upon  the  subject  ? — Very  likely  not ;  if  he  said 
ho  had  paid  it,  I  suppose  I  repaid  him. 

26.673.  Is  it  customary  for  »  gentleman  to  make 
payments  of  200/.  for  money  said  to  have  been  spent 
on  his  l>ohalf  without  puttiug  some  question  as  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  money  was  paid  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  is. 

26.674.  And  in  any  other  than  an  electioneering 
transaction,  I  suppose  you  would  not  have  adopted 
that  course  ? — I  might  not  probably ;  I  suppose  he 
told  me  that  he  had  paid  the  money  ;  I  do  not  know 
how  or  to  whom. 

26.675.  You  remember,  I  believe,  seeing  Mr.  Cooke, 
the  barrister,  in  August  1857  ? — Was  that  before  the 
election  in  1857  ? 

26.676.  No,  after  the  election  ;  in  August  ? — I  may 
have  seen  him,  but  I  do  not  remember  any  particular 
circumstances  occurring. 

26.677.  Do  you  remember,  or  do  yon  not  remember, 
having  seen  him  at  that  time  ? — I  could  not  say  1  re- 
member seeing  him ;  very  likely  I  may  have  seen 
him. 

26.678.  Do  you  remember  telling  him  that  the 
expenditure  at  your  election  in  1857  had  caused  yon 
great  surprise,  that  it  was  a  large  amount  that  had 
been  expended,  and  that  you  could  not  understand  it  ? 
— I  do  not  remember  saying  so  ;  but  if  I  did  speak  of 
the  expenditure  I  meant  all  the  expenditure,  including 
the  petition. 

26.679.  Do  you  remember  an  application  being 
made  to  you  by  Mr.  Cooke  for  some  money  ? — I  should 
think  that  Mi*.  Cooke  would  not  have  applied  to  me 
for  money. 

26.680.  Do  you  remember  his  doing  so  or  not  ? — I 
do  not  remember  it ;  I  should  not  think  that  Mr. 
Cooke  would  apply  to  mu  for  it ;  I  do  not  know  why 
he  should. 

26.681.  Do  you  remember  to  have  given  Mr.  Cooke 
a  cheque  for  1,000/.  ? — ^Never. 

26.682.  You  never  did  ?— No  ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

26.683.  Or  to  have,  paid  1,000/.  ?— I  paid  1,000/. ; 
T  think  I  stated  in  my  foiwer  evidence  that  one  of  my 
cheques  was  a  cheque  for  1,000/. 

26.684.  Did  you  pay  that  to  Mr.  Cooke  ?— I  do 
not  think  so  ;  I  think  it  went  to  Mr.  Lovegrove. 

26.685.  As  far  as  you  recollect,  it  was  not  given  to 
Mr.  Cooke  ? — I  really  cannot  tell  you  ;  Mr.  Love- 
grove will  tell  you,  I  dare  say. 

26.686.  Do  you  remember  an  interview  in  Augotst 
1857  with  Mr.  Cooke,  at  whicli  interview  money  wa« 
given  by  you  to  him  ? — Was  anybody  else  present  ? 
was  Mr.  Lovegrove  present  ? 

26.687.  Wo  understand  not ;  Mr.  Cooke  has  been 
examined,  and  he  has  told  us  that  he  received  1,000/. 
from  you ;  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  remember 
Mr.  Cooke  coming  to  you,  and  asking  you  for  that 
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8am  of  money  ? — ^I  really  do  not ;  my  impression  was 
that  I  gave  Mr.  Lovegrove  1,000/. 

26.688.  Will  you  ventui'e  to  say  that  you  did  not, 
upon  that  occasion,  complain  to  Mr.  Cooke  of  the  ex> 
penditure  in  your  electiou,  and  say  you  could  not 
understand  how  so  large  an  amount  of  money  could 
have  been  spent  ? — I  do  not  remember  saying  so, 
unless  I  combined  the  two  things,  and  put  the  ex> 
pcnscs  of  the  election  and  of  the  petition  together. 

26.689.  We  did  not  gather  that  from  Mr.  Cooke's 
evidence  ? — ^I  did  not  read  Mr.  Cooke's  evidence  ;  if 
Mr.  Cooke  came  to  me  he  must  have  come  relative  to 
the  petition,  I  suppose,  for  he  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  election. 

26.690.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  recollect  to 
whom  that  cheque  for  1,000/.  was  mode  payable  ? — 
My  impression  is  that  I  wrote  a  cheque,  and  went 
over  to  my  bankers  and  got  1,000/.,  or  two  500/. 
notes,  and  gave  them  to  Mr.  Cooke  or  Mr.  Lovegrove; 
I  thought  it  was  to  Mr.  Lovegrove.  I  remember 
going  over  to  my  banker's,  and  drawing  a  cheque  for 
1,000/.  and  paying  it  (Us  I  thought)  to  Mr.  Love- 
grove. 

26.691.  The  question  put  to  Mr.  Cooke  is  this; 
"  There  was  a  sura  of  1.000/.  which  came  to  your 
"  hands  from  Sir  Robert  Carden  ?  "  and  his  answer 
was,  "  That  is  so.  Mr.  Lovegrove,  at  the  summer 
"  assizes,  said  he  did  not  like  asking  Sir  Robert 
"  Carden  for  money,  and  he  askeil  me  how  he  was  to 
"  get  it.  I  said,  •  If  I  sec  Sir  Rol)ert  Carden,  I  will 
"  '  tell  him  tliat  he  ought  to  send  you  down  some 
"  •  money.'  On  my  return  to  London  I  called  on  Sir 
"  Robert  Canlen,  and  said  to  him,  *  Your  friends  at 
"  '  Gloucester,  now  that  the  petition  is  over,  would 
"  *  like  a  little  money ' "  (showing  they  had  abstained 
from  making  any  application  to  yon  until  the  petition 
Avas  over).  "  Your  friends  at  Gloucester,  now  that 
"  the  petition  is  over,  would  like  a  little  money.  He 
"  said,  '  How  much  do  you  think  I  should  send  ?  '  I 
"  said,  'I  should  tliiuk  about  1.000/.'  He  then  gave 
"  me  1,000/."  Then  he  is  asked, ««  When  you  applied 
"  to  Sir  Robert  Carden  for  money  for  his  Gloucester 
"  friends,  did  Sir  Robert  Carden  express  to  you  any 
"  surprise  at  the  large  amount  that  his  election 
"  had  cost  him  ?  "  and  he  answers,  "  He  did  ;  he 
"  began  to  ask  me  some  questions  about  it.  I  said, 
"  '  Every  candidate,  when  he  starts  for  a  place,  is  snp- 
"  '  posed  to  have  a  mint  of  money,  and  everybody  likes 
"  '  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket ;  it  is  imiKissible  to 
"  *  prevent  it.' "  The  next  question  is,  "  Did  he  lead 
'*  you  to  understand  that  he  believed  a  considerable 
"  portion  of  the  money  that  had  been  spent  had  been 
"  spent  in  bribery  ? "  The  answer  is,  "  No,  I  did  ■ 
"  not  go  into  anything  of.  hat  sort."  lie  is  then 
asked,  "  Did  he  himself  express  any  opinion  of  that 
"  kind  ?  "  and  ho  says,  No  ;  I  do  not  remember  his 
"  expressing  an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
"  think  he  merely  said,  *It  seems  a  large  sum  of 
"  ♦  money ' "? — Yes,  I  consider  my  election  and  peti- 
tion together  as  my  election,  because  the  one  is  coni 
sequent  on  the  other. 

26.692.  But  this  1,000/.  was  going  down  to  Glou- 
cester  ? — ^No,  I  did  not  send  it  down  to  Gloucester. 

26.693.  You  gave  it  to  Mr.  Cooke.  Mr.  Cooke 
says,  "  I  said,  '  If  I  see  Sir  Robert  Carden,  I  will  tell 
"  *  him  that  he  ought  to  send  you  down  some  money.' 
"  On  my  return  to  London,  I  called  on  Sir  Robert 
"  Carden,  and  said  to  him,  '  Your  friends  at  Glou- 
"  *  cester,  now  that  the  petition  is  over,  would  like  a 
"  *  little  money ' "? — That  was,  I  suppose,  to  poy  the 
fees  of  the  lawyers,  ond  so  on  ;  thot  wos  what  I  con- 
cluded. 

26.694.  Money  which  is  paid  to  counsel  for  fees  is 
usually  paid  through  parliamentary  agents  ? — But 
they  do  not  advance  money  if  they  can  help  it. 

26.695.  This  money  was  going  down  to  Gloucester, 
and  Mr.  Cooke  says  you  did  express  some  surprise  at 
the  election  having  cost  more  than  it  ought  ? — Yes  ; 
I  include  all  the  consequences  of  my  election. 

26.696.  Those  circumstances  being  brought  to  your 
attention  in  this  way  ;  first  of  all,  the  small  amount 


of  money  which  you  understood  from  the  deputation 
your  election  would  cost  you,  and  then,  the  fact  of  an 
application  being  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Bernard  for  the 
200/.  which  had  been  paid  to  Mr.  Lovegrove,  and 
your  own  expression  of  opinion  that  your  election 
had  cost  a  large  sum  of  money,  how  was  it  that  the 
accounts  of  Mr.  Lovegrove  were  settled  without  your 
making  from  first  to  last  a  single  inquiry  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  money  had  been  spent  ? — You 
speak  of  my  election  ;  I  consider  the  cost  of  the  elec- 
tion and  of  the  petition  to  be  all  the  cost  of  the  elec- 
tion. If  you  ask  me  what  my  election  cost  me  in 
1857, 1  should  state  it  at  4,000/.,  or  whatever  the 
sum  is.  I  consider  that  the  cost  of  protecting  your 
seat  is  part  of  the  cost  of  your  election  ;  and  when  I 
complained  of  the  expenses,  I  meant  the  expenses 
both  of  the  election  and  of  the  petition. 

26.697.  As  a  man  of  business,  paying  away  up- 
wards of  4,000/.,  looking  to  the  fact  that  you  went 
down  to  Gloucester  professing  to  be  anxious  that 
your  election  should  be  a  pure  election,  do  you  think 
it  consistent  with  your  duty  that  you  should  abstain 
from  making  any  inquiry  whatever  with  respect  to 
the  cost  of  your  election  proper  ? — I  never  thought  of 
it,  and  never  wished  to  do  it ;  in  the  case  of  lawyers' 
bill.<«,  I  always  look  to  the  sum  total,  and  pay  it. 

26.698.  You  hiul  it  brought  to  your  notice,  by  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Phillpotts  two  days  after  the  elec- 
tion, that  your  election  was  supposed  to  hove  been  ob- 
tained by  bought  votes,  and  yet  you  paid  away  that 
large  sum  of  money  without  maJcing  any  inquiiy  of 
your  agent  whether  your  election  had  been  obtained 
by  means  of  bought  votes  or  not  ? — I  had  no  reason 
to  believe  it  had  been,  and  therefore  1  did  not  ask  the 
question. 

26.699.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  sum  of  500/. 
which  you  paid  to  Mr.  Bernard  in  the  present  year 
on  account  of  the  election  in  1859  ;  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  you  had  no  conununicatiou  with  Mr.  Ber- 
nai"d  prior  to  his  going  to  Gloucester,  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  his  going  there  or  as  to  his  providing  himself 
with  a  sum  of  money  for  the  disbursement  of  expenses 
at  Gloucester? — Never  in  any  shape  or  way  whatever; 
I  purposely  abstained  from  having  anybody  with  me 
in  Gloucester,  that  there  should  be  no  communication 
whatever. 

26.700.  You  stated  that  you  did  expostulate  with 
Mr.  Bernard  when  he  told  you  that  he  had  paid  500/? 
—I  did. 

26.701.  Did  you  say  anything  more  to  him  than 
this,  "  How  came  you  to  do  so  without  consulting 
"  me  ?" — 1  think  I  said,  "  What  business  had  you  to 
"  do  that  ?"  or  something  of  that  kind. 

26.702.  Did  you  say  anything  more  to  him  than 
"  Hov/  came  you  to  do  that  without  consulting  me  ?" 
— I  am  sure  I  do  not  remember  the  conversation  that 
I  had  with  him  at  all. 

26.703.  He  made  an  application  to  you  for  the  pay- 
ment of  that  money  ? — He  did  not  make  an  application 
to  me  for  it ;  it  came  out  iucidentnlly. 

26.704.  He  informed  you  that  ho  had  paid  that 
money  within  a  few  days  after  the  election  in  the  jii-e- 
sent  year  ? — Yes,  within  a  few  days. 

26.705.  And  he  having  told  you  that  500/.  had 
been  spent  by  him  for  election  expenses,  all  you  said 
to  him  was,  "  How  came  you  to  do  that  without  con- 
"  suiting  me  ?"  is  that  so  ? — I  do  not  really  remember 
the  words  that  were  used. 

26.706.  Would  they  bo  something  like  that  ?— I 
really  do  not  remember  at  all ;  I  was  very  indignant 
at  the  fact,  and  very  much  surprised  at  the  fact. 

26.707.  We  do  not  gather  from  Mr.  Bernard  that 
there  was  any  large  amount  of  indignation  ;  you  told 
us  you  were  disgusted  ? — And  so  I  was. 

26.708.  Mr.  Bernard  seems  to  think  that  the  dis- 
gust arose  rather  from  your  having  to  pay  so  much 
money  out  of  your  own  pocket ;  do  you  think  that 
would  be  a  right  interpretation  to  put  upom  it  ? — Of 
course  that  was  the  disgust. 

26y709.  It  was  not  a  disgust  at  the  supposition 
that  the  money  had  been  improperly  spent  ? — If  it 

4E  3 


R.  W.  Carden. 
34  Nov.  1859. 
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tLW.Cardtu,    had  Qot  been  taken  out  of  my  pocket  it  would  not 

huvc  been  spent ;  the  one  is  a  consequence  of  the 

»4  Not.  1869.    other. 

———  26,710.  From  ^yhat  circumstances  did  your  disgust 

wise  'i — That  money  had  been  spent  at  all  without 
consulting  me. 

26.711.  Your  iudiguation  did  not  arise  from  any 
supjJosition  on  your  part  that  the  money  had  been 
improperly  spent  ? — The  thing  had  been  done,  you 
see. 

26.712.  It  was  of  no  use  your  being  indiguaut 
when  the  evil  had  been  accomplished  ? — It  had  been 
accomplished ;  but  I  was  indignant  at  the  supposi- 
tion. 

26.713.  At  the  time  when  you  paid  that  500/.  to 
Mr.  Bernard  were  you  not  well  aware  that  that  sum 

,  had  been  spent  in  bribery  and  corrupt  practices  ? — 
Certainly  not;  at  the  tune  I  paid  it  to  him,  do  you  say. 

26.714.  Yes  ? — I  could  not  tell ;  when  I  had  an 
application  from  Mr.  Lovegrove  for  500/.  and  from 
Mr.  Bemai-d  for  500/.  I  began  to  fancy  that  every- 
thing was  not  quite  correct. 

26.715.  When  you  paid  the  500/.  to  Mr.  Bernard 
did  you  not  know  that  it  must  have  been  spent  iu 
bribery  and  corrupt  practices  ? — I  did  not  know  it, 
certainly. 

26.716.  Had  you  no  suspicion  that  it  had  been  so 
spent  ? — I  could  not  understand  how  it  had  been  spent; 
I  supposed  that  it  had  been  spent  improperly,  but  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  facts. 

26.717.  Did  you  not  believe  that  it  had  been  ex- 
pended in  bribery  and  corrupt  practices  ? — I  supposed 
that  it  had  been  spent  improperly  in  some  way  or 
other.  I  could  not  tell  how  it  had  been  spenir;  at 
Norwich  we  hear  that  500/.  has  gone  to  one  man. 

26.718.  I  must  have  an  answer  to  my  question,  alid 
the  term  "  improperly  "  must  be  more  fully  explained; 
did  you  not,  when  you  paid  that  500/.,  suppose  that 
the  money  had  been  expended  in  bribery  and  corrupt 
practices  ? — I  had  no  right  to  suppose  that  at  all ;  I 
was  sure  it  must  have  been  spent  improperly  because 
it  was  a  larger  sum  than  could  have  been  spent  in 
legal  expenses. 

26.719.  Did  you  suppose  anything  ? — I  can  only 
say  I  supposed  it  was  spent  improperly,  but  I  cannot 
say  I  supposed  it  was  spent  in  bribery;  it  might  have 
been  a  fee  to  some  man  there. 

26.720.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  "  impro- 
perly" ? — Illegally;  but  as  to  bribery  I  kuew  nothing 
of  it  whatever. 

26.721.  {Mr.  Welford.)  When  we  examined  you 
at  Gloucester  you  told  us  that  if  you  had  been  aware 
or  had  suspected  that  there  was  bi'ibery  at  the  elec- 
tion in  1867  you  would  not  have  been  a  candidate  in 
1859  ?— I  do  not  think  I  should. 

26.722.  Is  that  still  the  impression  on  your  mind  ? 
—Yes. 

26.723.  First  of  all  you  have  had  recalled  to  your 
attention  the  letter  which  was  addressed  to  you  by 
Mr.  Phillpotts,  telling  you,  two  days  after  the  elec- 

■  tion,  that  there  had  been  bribery  ;  then  the  accounts 
which  were  furnished  to  you  by  Mr.  Lovegrove.  Mr. 
Lovegrove  has  told  us  that  he  offered  that  his  accounts 
should  be  audited  by  Mr.  Bernard,  and  you  were  in- 
formed of  that  and  declined  to  have  such  an  investi- 
gation ? — Mr.  Lovegrove,  as  I  stated  before,  was 
])erfectly  willing,  I  believe,  to  furnish  me  with  every 
item  of  expenditure. 

26.724.  Vou  settled  the  laccount  with  Mr.  Love- 
grove iu  August  1857,  I  believe  ? — I  do  not  know. 

26.725.  That  is  what  Mr.  Lovegrove  has  stated  ? 
— I  dare  say  it  is  so. 

26.726.  And  he  has  told  us  that  an  account  was 
then  before  him  in  which  the  expenses  of  the  election 
were  distinguished  from  the  expenses  of  the  petition, 


and  that  you  might,  if  you  had  pleased,  have  examined 
that  account  ? — I  dare  say  I  might. 

26.727.  Did  you  not  purposely  abstain  from  ex- 
amining that  account  in  order  to  avoid  knowing  that 
there  had  been  any  illegal  expenditure  of  mon^  ? — 
No  ;  I  have  frequently  said  I  did  not. 

26.728.  Do  you  say  so  now  ? — Yes,  I  say  so  now. 

26.729.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  what  Mr. 
Lovegrove  has  said  upon  that  point.  He  was  asked, 
"  Did  he  ask  you  at  all  whether  any  portion  of  that 
"  money  had  been  spent  illegally  ?"  His  answer  is, 
"  Well,  I  think  it  must  have  been  from  a  suqacion 
"  that  he  must  have  had  that  he  preferred  not  to  have 
"  any  accounts."  He  was  then  asked,  "  You  think 
"  that  was  iu  consequence  of  some  isuspiciou  that  he 
"  had  ?"  And  he  says,  "  I  think  that  is  the  right  con- 
"  struction."  The  next  question  is,  "  And  you  think 
"  that  iu  consequence  of  that  suspicion  he  preferred 
"  not  to  make  any  inquiry  with  reference  to  the  dif- 
"  fereuce  existing  between  the  two  accounts  ?"  (that 
is,  between  the  amount  of  the  published  auditor's  ac- 
count and  the  amount  which  appeared  as  the  expenses 
of  the  election  upon  the  account  settled  with  you).  And 
he  says,  "  I  really  think  so."  The  impression  there- 
fore on  yom*  own  agent's  mind  was,  that  you  declined 
to  investigate  the  accounts  in  order  to  avoid  having 
brought  home  to  you  a  du-ect  knowledge  of  the  fact, 

.  that  there  had  been  bribery  ? — ^That  is  his  impression. 

26.730.  You  say  that  that  is  not  the  fact  ? — Cer- 
tainly not ;  I  am  not  bound  by  my  agent's  impres- 
sions. Professional  men,  when  they  send  in  their  ac- 
counts, I  dare  say,  generally  have  them  scrutinized 
and  looked  into  ;  and  it  may  have  struck  Mr.  Love- 
grove as  very  extraordinary  that  I  should  not  have 
gone  into  his  accounts ;  but  I  had  no  other  motive 
for  not  looking  into  them  than  that  I  wished  to  pay 
the  whole  of  them  and  to  get  quit  of  them. 

26.731.  You  have  told  us  that  you  would  not  have 
gone  down  to  the  election  in  1859  if  you  had  known  at 
that  lime  that  there  had  been  a  corrupt  expenditure  of 
money  in  1857  ? — Yes. 

26.732.  Were  you  not  wilfully  blind  to  the  cormpt 
practices  which  were  resorted  to  in  1857  ? — Whether 
I  was  wilfully  blind  or  not,  I  was  blind  ;  I  have  told 
you  over  and  over  again  that  until  the  examination  at 
Gloucester  I  was  not  at  all  aware  that  my  election  in 
1857  had  not  been  honest  and  correct ;  I  cannot  say 
more  than  that. 

26.733.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  "you  recpllect  how 
much  money  you  sent  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  during  the 
timo  that  yo.i  were  member  for  Gloucester,  for  the 
purpose  of  its  being  disbursed  in  charities  ? — I  really 
do  not  know. 

26.734.  Would  it  amount,  do  you  think,  to  so  large 
a  sura  as  300/.  or  400/  ? — ^I  should  think  so. 

26.735.  Did  you  receive  fi-om  Mr.  Lovegrove  any 
account  of  the  charities  which  had  the  benefit  of  that 
money  ? — I  think  I  may  have  seen  some  account  of 
it ;  I  do  not  think  I  have  got  it ;  it  may  have  been 
just  put  before  me  and  taken  back  again,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

26.736.  You  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — No  ;  I  placed  the  most  perfect 
confidence  in  him.  If  Mr.  Lovegrove  had  told  me  at 
the  end  of  the  year  that  he  had  paid  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred pounds  for  me,  I  should  have  given  him  a  cheque 
for  it  at  once.  There  was  no  application  made  to  me 
from  Gloucester,  I  believe,  that  I  did  not  attend  to. 
Mr.  Lovegrove  said,  "  It  is  -usual  to  do  these  things." 
And  if  Mr.  Lovegrove  had  said  to  me,  "  I  have  paid 
"  250/.  for  you  to  charities,"  I  should  not  have  asked 
him  a  question  upon  the  subject,  but  should  have  given 
him  u  cheque  at  once  ;  it  would  not  signify  to  me 
whether  it  was  5/.  to  a  lying-in  hospital,  5/.  to  some 
other  charity,  and  so  on  ;  it  was  the  total  that  I 
wanted. 
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Samuel  Derrick  Patch  sworn  and  examined. 


26.737.  {Mr.  Vaughan.).  Were  you,  in  the  month 
of  April  in  the  present  year,  a  clerk  or  assistant  of 
Mr.  Gilbert's,  in  Parliament  Street  ? — Ho,  I  was  not 
a  clerk  to  him  at  all  at  any  time. 

26.738.  Were  yon  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Mr.  Gil- 
bert's office  ?— -I  was. 

26.739.  Do  you  remember,  in  that  month,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Haytor  calling  at  Mr.  Gilbert's? — 1  recollect 
very  well  Sir  William  Hayter  sending  a  messenger  to 
Mr.  Gilbert. 

26.740.  Yon  do  not  remember  his  calling  himself? 
— ^Not  in  the  month  of  April.  * 

26.741.  In  consequence  of  that  message,  did  you 
communicate  with  Mr.  Webb  ? — The  message  came 
about  half-past  six  in  the  evening  ;  Webb  was  not 
there,  and  the  messenger  left  word  that  tihte  party  was 
to  call  on  Sir  William  Hayter  the  next  morning  at 
10  o'clock  in  Eyder  Street.  Webb  not  arriving  at 
half-past  10, 1  went  to  Ryder  Street,  and  saw  Sir 
William  Hayter  myself. 

26.742.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Can  you  fix  the  day  ?— 
The  message  was  on  the  14th. 

26.743.  The  14th  of  what  ?— Of  April. 

26.744.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  On  the  14th  of  April  the 
message  came  ? — Yes,  it  was  on  the  Thursday  prior 
to  Mr.  Gilbert  coming  to  London,  which  he  did  on 
the  18th. 

26.745.  How  do  you  know  that  it  was  not  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  month  than  the  14th  that  the 
message  arrived  ? — I  should  say  it  was  not  for  this 
reason  ;  that  I  know  it  was  the  Thursday  prior  to 
Mr.  Gilbert's  arrival  in  town,  and  I  take  it  from  those 
dates. 

26.746.  You  know  that  ? — I  am  certain  of  it. 

26.747.  Did  you  see  Webb  on  the  15th  ?— I  did. 

26.748.  After  you  had  seen  Sir  William  Hayter, 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  you  saw  Webb  ? — Yes  ; 
I  went  up  to  see  Sir  William  Hayter  ;  I  wa«  going 
to  explain.  He  said  I  was  not  the  person  he  wanted, 
and  I  explained  to  him  that  Webb  had  not  arrived, 
but  that  I  would  send  him  up,  which  I  did. 

26.749.  That,  in  point  of  fact,  is  all  the  communi- 
cation that  took  place  between  yon  and  Sir  William 
Hayter  ?— That  is  all. 

26.750.  The  Tliursday  prior  to  Mr.  Gilbert's  arri- 
val, I  understand  yon  to  say,  would  be  the  14th  ? — 
Yes,  Thursday  was  the  14th,  and  Friday  the  15th. 

26.751.  Had  there  been  any  quarrel  between  your- 
self and  Webb  ?— Not  at  that  time. 

26.752.  But  between  that  time  and  the  end  of  the 
month  had  there  been  a  quarrel  ? — There  had  ;  on  the 
22nd — Good  Friday. 

26.753.  In  consequence  of  that  had  there  been  a 
cessation  of  all  communication  between  yourself  and 
Webb  ?— Yes,  from  that  day,  the  22d,  till  the  2d  of 
May. 

26.754.  Did  you  at  all  know  that  Webb  was  stop- 
ping at  the  King's  Arms  ? — I  did  not. 

26.755.  Did  you  know  of  any  telegrams  being  re- 
ceived by  him  ? — Certainly  not. 


26.756.  Nothing  of  the  sort  ?— Nothing. 

26.757.  In  short,  as  far  as  regards  the  Gloucester 
election,  or  anything  connected  with  it,  you  have  no 
knowledge,  except  the  circumstance  which  you  have 
mentioned,  of  a  message  having  been  received  at  Mr. 
Gilbert's  office  from  Sir  William  Hayter,  and  your 
seeing  him  the  next  morning  ? — ^No. 

26.758.  Was  the  message  which  you  received  in 
writing  ? — No,  it  was  a  verbal  message,  brought  by  a 
messenger  who  came  from  the  House  of  Commons. 

26.759.  Was  that  a  message  for  Webb  to  see  Sir 
William  Hayter  ? — The  words  were  these  :  that  any 
person  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  office.  Sir  William  Hayter 
would  be  glad  to  see. 

26.760.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  receive  any  mes- 
sage about  the  Gloucester  election  at  any  time  ? — 
Never. 

26.761.  You  received  no  telegraphic  message? — 
Never. 

2^762.  Had  you  any  communication  from  him,  or 
from  any  other  person  ? — ^No,  none. 

26.763.  Nor  from  Thompson  ?— None. 

26.764.  You  know  Thompson,  do  you  not  ? — ^Yes, 
I  know  Thompson. 

26.765.  Did  you  know  that  he  was  at  Gloucester  ? 
— ^No,  I  did  not. 

26.766.  You  did  not  consider  yourself  a  person  in 
Mr.  Gilbert's  office,  so  as  to  answer  the  description 
given  by  the  messenger  ? — I  did  not. 

26.767.  And  when  you  saw  Sir  William  Hayter, 
you  told  him  so  ? — ^Yes,  otherwise  I  might  hav4  gone 
to  Sir  William  Hayter  that  night,  which  I  did  not  do. 

26.768.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  It  was  on  the  15th  that 
yon  saw  Sir  William  Hayter  ? — ^Yes,  on  the  Friday 
morning. 

26.769.  What  did  you  do  upon  that  ? — ^I  returned 
back  to  the  office^  and  then  I  found  Webb,  and  told 
him  he  had  better  go  to  Sir  William  Hayter. 

26.770.  Did  Webb  go  to  him  ?— He  did  ;  at  least 
he  told  me  so,  and  Thompson  went  with  him. 

26.771.  When  was  that  ? — On  the  Friday  morning, 
the  15th. 

26.772.  On  the  same  day  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  know 
that  Thompson  went  in  ;  they  went  away  together 
and  returned  together. 

26.773.  {Mr.  fFel/ord.)  Was  Thompson  in  the 
office  when  you  gave  the  message  to  Webb  ? — ^He 
came  in  just  after. 

26.774.  Did  he  and  Webb  leave  together  to  go  to 
Sir  William  Hayter's  ?_They  did  ;  they  left  the 
office  together. 

26.775.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  do  not  know  for 
what  purpose  they  left  the  office,  do  you  ? — No  more 
than  that  Webb  said  he  was  going  to  Byder  Street  to 
see  Sir  William  Hayter. 

26.776.  ,{^r.  Welford.)  And  that  was  in  Thomp- 
son's presence  ? — ^Yes. 

26.777.  Wa»  your  message  delivered  in  Thompson's 
presence  ?-— It  was. 


■$.  D.  Patch. 
24  Nov.  1859. 


Sir  W1U.IAM  GooDENOOOH  Hatteb,  Bart.,  M.P.,  called  and  further  examined. 


W.  G.  Haster. 


26,778.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  were  examined  at 
Gloucester  ? — ^Yes.  Perhaps  before  you  proceed  with 
my  further  examination,  you  will  allow  mc  to  say 
that  I  believe  the  evidence  which  has  just  been  given 
by  Patch  is  quite  correct,  and  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  anything  I  have  said,  except  in  one  respect,  as 
to  which  I  think  he  is  wrong.  When  I  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Mr.  Gilbert's  office,  I  sent  for  Mr.  Gilbert ; 
I  did  not  know  at  that  time  that  he  was  out  of  town. 
The  answer  that  was  sent  to  me,  I  believe,  was  that 
he  was  out  of  town,  and  my  message,  therefore, 
could  not  have  been  for  any  person  to  be  sent  to  me 
from  Mr.  Gilbert's  office  ;  my  message  was  tUht  J 
wished  to  see  Mr.  GUbert  himself. 


26.779.  How  long  before  you  sent  that  message  to 
Mr.  Gilbert's  office  was  it  that  you  had  the  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Moffatt  that  you  spoke  of  in  the 
evidence  you  gave  to  us  at  Gloucester  ? — I  believe  it 
was  either  a  day  or  two  days  before,  or  perhaps  on  that 
very  day.  My  impression  was  that  it  was  a  day  or  a 
day  or  two  before. 

26.780.  It  waSj  at  all  events,  within  a  day  or  so  ? 
— Yes,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  was  not  the  same 
day. 

26.781.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  been  able 
to  discover  any  letters  with  reference  to  these  traos- 
actions  ? — There  were  three  letters  ;  there  was  one 
letter  that  I  received  at  Wells,  as  to  which  I  was  not 
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perfectly  certain  whether  it  was  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Price's  letter  or  Mr.  Price's  letter  itself.  My  impres- 
sion was  that  it  was  his  letter,  and  that  I  received  it 
with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parkes.  I  stated  before  that 
I  thought  the  whole  matter  was  concluded,  and  that 
I  tore  those  letters  up.  Then  there  was  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Moffatt,  containing  the  cheque.  I  stated  on  my 
former  examination,  that  my  impression  was  that  I 
had  put  that  letter  in  the  envelope,  or  that  if  I  had 
not  done  that,  I  had  put  it  by  the  side  of  the  envelope 
in  the  despatch  box ;  but  I  have  not  seen  that  letter 
from  that  time,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  find  it. 

26.782.  With  regard  to  that  portion  of  your  evi- 
dence which  related  to  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Price's 
letter  that  he  sent  to  you  at  Wells,  you  know  there 
is  a  variance  between  you  and  Mr.  Parkes,  do  you 
not  ? — ^I  cannot  help  that.  Mr.  Parkes  says  he  has 
no  recollection  of  any  such  letter,  but  I  have  a  distinct ' 
recollection  of  it ;  and  I  can  state  a  fact  which,  I 
think,  will  demonstrate  that  there  was  such  a  letter  ; 
because  either  in  the  letter  or  extract  (1  think  the 
letter)  the  money  was,  by  Mr.  Price's  direction,  ordered 
to  be  paid  to  Mr.  John  Wilton,  and  under  the  words 
"  John  Wilton  "  there  was  a  dash.  Now  that  implies, 
to  my  mind,  that  it  must  have  been  the  letter  itself, 
because  Mr.  Parkes,  if  he  had  made  an  extract  from 
the  letter,  probably  would  not  have  copied  the  dash. 

26.783.  Have  you  that  recollection  in  your  mind, 
irrespective  of  any  conversation  between  yourself  and 
anybody  else  since  that  time  ? — Perfectly. 

26.784.  Mr.  Price  told  us  that  the  second  letter 
was  simply  a  letter  saying,  "  Send  the  money  to  Mr. 
"  John  Wilton,  King  Street,  Gloucester."  Your 
impression,  therefore,  corresponds  with  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Price,  and  I  merely  put  you  the  question 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Parkes's  evidence  ? — ^Mr. 
Parkes  has  no  recollection  about  the  matter,  but  I 
have  a  distinct  recollection  of  it. 

26.785.  At  all  events,  all  the  letters  that  passed  on 
the  subject  you  have  destroyed  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
they  are  in  existence. 

26.786.  Will  you  tell  us,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  what 
it  was  that  Mr.  Moffatt  said  to  you  when  he  spoke  to 
you  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  this  subject  ? — ^I 
have  thought  so  much  of  it,  that  I  have  uo  doubt 
about  it. 

26.787.  Have  you  turned  the  matter  over  in  your 
mind  since  you  were  examined  at  Gloucester  ? — Yes, 
and  before  ;  and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  what  I 
stated  in  my  evidence  is  what  actually  took  place  ; 
there  were  veiy  few  words  passed  at  all ;  Mr.  Moffatt 
told  me  that  he  had  been  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Price  with  reference  to  sending  down  a  sum  of  money 
to  Gloucester  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Monk,  whose  friend 
Mr.  Moffatt  was.  Mr.  Price  had  suggested,  I  think, 
that  the  money  should  go  down  by  some  private  hand, 
and  Mr.  Moffatt  asked  roe  if  I  could  recommend  a 
trustworthy  person  to  take  it ;'  I  said  I  would  see  if  I 
could  ;  Mr.  Moffatt  says  I  said  I  would  make  a  memo- 
randum of  it ;  I  do  not  think  I  said  that,  indeed  I  am 
sure  I  did  not,  for  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  making 
memorandums  ;  what  I  said  was,  "  I  will  see  if  I  can 
"  find  some  one."  That  I  am  perfectly  certain  was 
everything  that  took  place  between  Mr.  Moffatt  and 
me.  I  have  seen  reported  in  the  newspaper  a  state- 
ment as  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Price,  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  somewhat  inconsistent  with  that ;  Mr. 
Price  appears  to  have  said  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Moffatt,  stating  that  he  had  seen  me 
behind  the  Speaker's  chair  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  that  1  had  undertaken  to  send  the  money  down. 
I  see  that  is  what  Mr.  Price  stated. 

26.788.  That  was  Mr.  Price's  evidence  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Moffatt's  letter  ? — With  regard  to  a  letter 
which  he  did  not  produce. 

26.789.  With  regard  to  a  letter  stated,  to  have  been 
received  by  him  from  Mr.  Moffatt;  he  said  he  had  re- 
ceived only  one  letter  from  Mr.  Moffat,  to  this  effect : 
"  I  have  seen  Sir  William  Hayter  behind  the  Speaker's 
"  chair  ;  I  have  provided  the  money,  and  he  will  take 
"  charge  of  it  when  I  go  to  Ashburton  ?"— That  is 


Mr.  Price  speaking  of  the  contents  of  a  letter  received 
from  Mr.  Moffatt ;  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  such  a  letter 
were  produced,  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  contenta 
would  show,  not  that  I  had  taken  charge  of  the  money, 
but  that  I  had  found  some  person  to  take  the  money 
down.  It  certainly  is  not  the  fact,  hot  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  fact,  that  I  had  undertaken  to  send  the 
money  down,  or  that  I  knew  that  any  money  at  all 
was  going  ;  for  it  was  stated  only  by  Mr.  Moffatt  at 
that  time  as  a  probability  and  not  as  a  certainty.  In 
my  first  statement  with  regard  to  the  letter  which  I 
received  from  Mr.  Moffatt,  I  think  I  said  I  received 
a  letter  from  him  stating  that  he  was  going  out  of 
town  ;  the  fact  is,  I  should  have  said,  and  I  think  I 
did  say,  he  was  gone  out  of  town  ;  because  the  letter 
I  "received  enclosing  the  money  came  from  Devou- 
shire. 

26.790.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Mr.  Moffatt  wrote  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Price  from  Devonshire  also  ? — There 
were  two  letters. 

26.791.  Mr.  Moffatt  might  very  well  have  written, 
this  letter  to  Mr.  Price  after  he  had  procured  the 
money  and  sent  you  a  cheque  ? — If  that  letter  came 
from  London,  it  could  not  have  been  so  ;  of  course  if 
the  letter  from  Mr.  Moffatt  to  Mr.  Price  was  written  in 
the  country,  it  might  be  so  ;  but  Mr.  Price  does  not 
say  whether  the  letter  came  from  the  country  or  not. 

26.792.  Yes  ;  this  is  the  evidence,  "  This  was  about 
'  twelve  days  before  the  election  ;  Mr.  Moffatt  was 
'  canvassing  at  Ashburton  ;  he  was  then  returning 
'  to  town,  and  then  going  down  again  to  his  election; 
'  and  I  have  a  strong  recollection  that  Mr.  Moffatt's 
'  letter  was  posted  from  Ashburton,  and  that  was  how 
'  I  accountedjfor  his  sending  it  to  me  at  the  conunittee 
'  room  in  Gloucester.  I  supposed  that  he  had  not  my 
•  letter  with  him  ;  however  I  may  be  mistaken  about 
''  that ;  that  is  my  impression,  but  it  is  only  an  im- 
'  pression.  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  the  letter 
'  was  written  from  Ashburton,  though  I  can  hardly 

tell  you  why  I  have  that  impression  ;  the  substance 
'  of  the  letter,  however,  remains  the  same.     I  never 
received  more  than  one  letter  from  Mr.  Moffatt,  and 
'  I  have  an  impression  that  that  letter  came  from  Ash- 
'  burton  ?" — If  that  letter  was  written  from  Ash- 
burton, and  was  to  that  effect,  I  presume  that  what 
Mr.  Moffatt  must  have  meant  was  that  he  had  seen  me 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  that  he  had  sent  the  money 
to  me;  and  that  as  I  hod  not  sent  it  back  (I  wish  I  had), 
I  had  therefore  undertaken  to  send  it  forward. 

26.793.  That  letter  of  Mr.  Moffatt's  explained  that 
he  had  sent  the  money  to  Ryder  Street  ? — Yes. 

26.794.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  We  have  letters  here, 
written  by  Mr.  Moffatt  to  Mr.  Ralli,  which  will  en- 
tirely clear  up  the  question  as  to  where  the  cheque 
was  sent  from,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  sent.  I  may  as  well  read  them  t<>  you,  because  th^ 
will  probably  enlighten  your  mind  to  some  extent  on 
the  subject.  This  is  a  letter  dated  "  Fenchurch 
"  Street,  19th  April,"  and  addressed  to  Pandia  Ralli, 
Esq.  "  My  deai*  Sir, — ^May  I  ask  you  to  be  so  good  as 
"  to  call  on  me  this  momiug  touching  Gloucester  ? 
"  My  hours  in  London  are  numbered,  so  I  cannot  very 
"  well  come  to  you."  Then  we  find,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  a  draft  is  drawn  on  Mr.  ^alli  in  these  words; 
it  is  dated  at  Ashburton;  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Moffatt  left  London  either  on  the  19th  or  20th  of 
April,  most  likely  on  the  19th  ;  "  Dear  Sir, — ^Please 
"  to  pay  to  Mr.  Richard  Thompson,  the  bearer  of  this, 
"  and  taking  his  receipt  for  the  same,  the  sum  of  five 
"  hundred  pounds  sterling,  in  pursuance  of  your 
"  wishes  expressed  to  me  yesterday."  That  is  on  the 
20th  of  April ;  and  it  clearly  refers  to  an  interview 
which  had  taken  place  between  himself  and  Mr.  Ralli 
on  the  19th.  Then,  on  the  21st  of  April,  we  have 
another  letter  written  by  Mr.  Moflfatt  to  Mr.  Ralli,  and 
also  dated  from  Ashburton.  "  My  dear  Sir, — ^I  have 
"  sent,  through  Sir  William  Hayter  a  cheque  upon  you 
"  for  500/.,  payable  to  Mr.  Thompson,  in  pursuance  of 
"  your  request  and  arrangement  of  Tuesday  last." 
Then  we  have  a  letter  of  the  22d  of 'April  from  Mr. 
Ralli  to  Mr.  Moffatt,  in  which  he  says  he  will  take  care 
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HuA  the  eheqne  is  provided  for.  Now,  according  to 
these  letters,  it  is  clear  that,  somewhere  between  the 
19th  and  the  21st,  the  arrangement  was  made  between 
Mr.  Moffatt  and  Mr.  Ralli,  that  the  cheque  was  drawn 
and  sent  to  70a,  and  that  there  was  a  statement  sent 
to  Mr.  Ralli  by  Mr.  Moflfatt  as  to  what  he  had  done  ? 
—What  is  the  date  of  the  cheque  ? 

26.795.  The  20th  ?— When  was  it  passed  ? 

23.796.  On  the  26th;  the  receipt  is  dated  the  26th 
of  April;  there  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  that  cheque 
was  sent  to  jon,  that  yon  received  it  in  London,  that 
after  you  received  it  you  went  out  of  town  to  go  down 
to  your  election,  and  that  you  left  it,  according  to  your 
statement,  in  your  despatch  box  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Farkes  ? — ^Yes. 

26.797.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  if  yon  can  teH  how  it 
was  that  Mr.  Moffatt  came  to  m^e  an  application  to 
you  for  a  person  to  take  this  money  down  to  Glou- 
cester ? — ^I  have  not  a  conception;  Mr.  Price  and  Mr. 
MoiFatt  were  talking  together,  and,  I  think,  Mr.  Price, 
in  some  part  of  his  evidence,  says  that  he  suggested 
an  application  to  me;  he  says  he  told  Mr.  Moffatt 
that  he  thought  I  should  be  the  last  member  in  town, 
and  that  if  he  (Mr.  Mofi&tt)  was  going  out  of  town  he 
had  better  send  the  cheque  to  me;  I  presume,  there- 
fore,  it  was  through  Mr.  Price. 

26.798.  Mr.  Pnce's  evidence  is  this  :  both  Mr. 
Moffatt  and  Mr.  Price  agree  that  there  were  only  two 
letta:s  written;  Mr.  MofJatt  fixes  the  date  when  the 
first  letter  came  from  Mr.  Price  as  the  20th  of  April  ? 
— I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  suggestion  was  made 
by  letter,  but  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  Price 
to  Mr.  Moffatt. 

26.799.  That  is  not  what  appears  by  the  evidence  ? 
— I  recollect  seeing  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Moffatt  talking 
together. 

26.800.  We  have  this  evidence  clear  from  Mr.  Price, 
that  from  the  time  when  Mr.  Monk  accepted  the  can- 
didatureship  for  Gloucester,  which  was  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  March,  no  further  oral  communi- 
cation took  place  between  himself  and  Mr.  Mo£B(ttt, 
and  then  it  rests  entirely  upon  letters.  The  date  of 
the  letter  as  conveyed  to  us  by  Mr.  Price  is  some- 
where about  10  or  12  days  before  the  election  ? — I 
think  it  is  not  unnatural  that  Mr.  Moffatt  might  apply 
to  me  ;  holding  the  position  I  did,  I  think  I  should  be 
the  most  likely  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
him  to  apply  to  ;  for  I  was  at  everybody's  call. 

26.801.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  know  whether 
Mr.  Moffatt  stated  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a 
communication  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Price  by 
letter  that  he  made  the  application  to  you  ?  Did  he  say 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Price,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  applied  to  you  ? — ^I  do  not 
recollect  whether  he  said  it  was  by  letter  or  in  con- 
versation. He  told  me  that  he  haid  had  a  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  Price,  and  my  impression  was  that  it 
-was  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  that  he  had  been 
talking  over  the  matter  with  Mr.  Price,  and  that  they 
had  aigreed  that  some  money  should  be  sent  down  by 
a  private  hand  ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  that 
suggestion  coming  from  Mr.  Price,  he  applied  to  me  ; 
beyond  that,  I  do  not  know  why  he  applied  to  me, 
except,  as  I  say,  that  I  was  at  everybody's  call, 

26.802.  {Mr.  Wetford.)  There  was  nothing  said  by 
Mr.  Mo£fott  to  lead  you  to  make  the  selection  of  the 
sort  of  person  that  was  sent  down  ? — ^Not  the  least  in 
the  world.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  not  brought 
witn  me  a  letter  which  I  have  in  my  possession  from 
Mr.  Foley,  containing  a  testimonial  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Gilbert,  in  which  he  spoke  of  him  in  the  highest 
terms,  and  said  that,  in  the  event  of  any  other  con- 
test, he  should  be  extremely  happy  to  have  the  ser- 
vices ol  so  useful  a  man  as  1  had  sent  him  down. 

26.803.  Then  the  man  who  was  to  go  down  was 
intended  to  be  an  active  i^ent  of  some  sort  rather 
than  a  mere  carrier  of  money  ? — ^I  did  not  think  much 
of  that ;  I  thought  it  better  to  send  a  man  who  hod 
been  somewhat  engaged  in  electioneering  matters ; 
those  are  the  sort  of  people  that  you  look  for  in  elec- 
tions. I  might  have  gone  to  a  solicitor's  and  got  him 
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to  send  a  clerk  ;  but  there  are  electioneering  agents   W.  G.  Jtu4,ter. 
about  at  such  times,  and  if  you  believe  them  to  be  re- 
spectable and   responsible  men,  you  refer   to   them 
naturally  in  such  cases,  at  least  I  do. 

26.804.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Mr.  Price  did  not  at  nil 
understand  that  such  a  man  as  Thompson  was  to  be 
sent  down  ? — ^Not  at  all. 

26.805.  He  expected,  he  says,  that  if  the  money 
was  to  be  sent  down  by  a  private  hand,  Mr.  Moffatt 
would  send  it  by  one  of  his  own  clerks  ? — He  never 
made  any  such  suggestion  to  me ;  he  certainly  did 
not  give  me  the  slightest  notion  that  he  wanted  such 
a  man  as  Thompson  to  go  down,  nor  did  I  intend  to 
send  such  a  man  as  Thompson. 

26.806.  Yon  had  no  knowledge  of  Thompson  your- 
self ? — No  ;  I  have  never  seen  him  in  my  life  ;  I  do 
not  know  him  by  sight. 

26.807.  The  reason  why  you  sent  to  Mr.  Gilbert 
was,  because  from  the  chai*acter  given  to  him  by  Mr. 
Foley  with  regard  to  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
Worcestershire  contest,  you  thought  he  would  send 
you  a  proper  person  to  take  the  money  down  ? — Yes  ; 
he  was  the  only  electioneering  agent  (if  I  may  say 
so)  that  I  knew  at  that  time. 

26.808.  {Mr.  Welford  )  The  application  that  was 
made  to  you  rather  implied,  did  it  not,  that  an  elec- 
tioneering agent  was  to  be  sent  down  ? — ^I  thought 
so  ;  not  a  mere  clerk. 

26.809.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  know  what  sum 
of  money  was  to  be  sent  down  until  you  received  the 
cheque  ? — No,  I  had  not  the  least  conception  ;  indeed 
I  did  not  know  that  any  money  at  all  wns  to  be  sent 
down  ;  it  was  merely  stated  by  Mr.  Moffatt  as  a  pro- 
bability, and  not  as  a  fact. 

26.810.  Did  Mr.  Moffatt  ask  you  to  recommend 
him  a  trustworthy  person  to  take  money  down  to 
Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

26.811.  Therefoi-e  it  was  clear  that  money  was  to 
be  sent  to  Gloucester  ? — He  said  that  he  might  pos- 
sibly want  somebody  ;  whether  anybody  was  to  go 
there  or  not  was  to  be  contingent  on  Mr.  Price's 
approval. 

26.812.  That  was  stated  to  you  at  the  time  ? — 
Yes  ;  that  was  stated  to  me  in  the  letter  which  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  produce.  When  the  money  came  it 
was  to  be  retained,  and  not  sent  to  Gloucester  unless 
Mr.  Price  approved  of  its  being  sent,  and  named  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  to  be  paid. 

26.813.  Can  you  furnish  us  with  any  reason  why  a 
clerk  should  not  have  been  sent  down  with  the  money 
instead  of  the  person  who  was  sent  down  with  it  ? — 
No,  not  all ;  Mr.  Moffatt  must  furnish  that  reason.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Moffatt  would  have  liked  to 
send  one  of  his  own  clerks  down.  I  do  not  know 
how  that  may  be  ;  I  can  only  state  what  the  facts 
were  ;  any  reasons  that  I  might  assign  would  be 
merely  conjectural  on  my  part ;  I  have  no  knowledge 
on  the  subject. 

26.814.  From  the  time  when  the  first  communica- 
tion was  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Moffatt,  and  you  put 
the  matter  in  train  to  get  a  person  to  take  the  money 
down  to  Gloucester,  to  the  time  when  you  left  London 
and  went  down  to  Wells,  was  any  communication  made 
to  you  of  any  sort  which  should  induce  you  to  infer 
that  the  money  was  to  be  expended  for  improper 
purposes  at  Gloucester  ? — No  ;  certainly  not. 

26.815.  Was  there  anything  from  which  you  should 
infer  that  the  money  was  to  be  spent  improperly? — 
There  was  no  communication,  either  verbal  or  by 
letter,  or  in  any  other  way.  I  was  wondering  every 
day  that  the  money  was  not  sent  for,  that  Mr.  Price's 
letter  did  not  come  ;  and  when  I  went  out  of  town  I 
asked  Mr.  Parkes  when  he  received  that  letter,  and 
not  before,  to  hand  the  cheque  over. 

26.816.  You  placed  reliance  on  the  character  of 
Mr.  Price,  and  you  were  satisfied  that  Mr.  Price  would 
not  be  the  means  of  causing  money  to  be  sent  by  you, 
or  through  you,  to  Gloucester,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  its  being  employed  in  a  legitimate  manner? — I 
had  no  notion  that  it  was  intended  to  be  employed  in 
any  other  than  a  legitimate  manner  ;  and  really  the 
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W.  O.  Hm/ter,  opennees  of  the  whole  transaction,  the  monej  being 
sent  by  the  father-in-law  of  the  candidate,  and  sent 
down  to  Gloucester  with  Mr.  Price's  knowledge  and 
by  his  direction  to  any  person  he  appointed,  would 
disarm  any  suspicion  that  the  money  was  to  be  applied 
to  any  improper  purpose. 

26.817.  Up  to  the  time  when  you  left  London  was 
there  any  suspicion  in  yonr  mind  that  there  was  to 
be  an  improper  application  of  that  money? — I  really 
did  not  think  about  it ;  I  do  not  believe  I  gave  it  a 
thoaght.  My  mind  was  full  of  other  matters,  and  it 
never  occurred  to  me  to  think  about  it.  The  money 
was  there  waiting  to  be  called  for,  and  I  thought 
nothing  about  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

26.818.  Tou  told  us  at  Gloucester  that  you  con- 
sidered it  not  desirable  that  such  a  man  as  Thompson 
should  have  been  sent  down  ? — Yes,  I  thought  that 
Gilbert  would  not  have  sent  me  such  a  man  ;  I  thought 
Gilbert  a  very  respectable  man. 

26.819.  You  never  saw  Thompson  yourself  at  all  ? 
—No. 

26.820.  Was  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not 
have  seen  the  man  you  were  going  to  send  down  ? — 
I  do  not  know  why  I  should.  Mr.  Moffatt  asked  me  to 
send  him  a  man,  and  I  sent  him,  and  I  thought  that  my 
mission  was  closed  until  the  letter  came  from  Mr. 
Moffatt ;  in  fact  my  mission  would  have  closed  then 
but  for  the  circumstance  of  my  remaining  in  town 
longer  than  other  members. 

26.821.  After  the  election  had  you  anything  to  do 
with  or  had  you  any  communication  with  Thompson 
in  any  way  ? — "So. 

26.822.  You  did  not  write  him  a  letter  signed  with 
the  initials  "  W.  H."  ?  —  No  ;  those  are  not  my 
initials. 

26.823.  However,  it  is  right  I  should  put  you  the 
question.  You  did  not  write  any  letter  to  Thompson 
with  any  initials  ? — I  never  wrote  to  him  in  my  life 
with  or  without  initials  ;  I  do  not  know  his  address  ; 
I  do  not  know  where  to  send  to  him. 

26.824.  There  was  a  statement  made  with  regard 
to  a  note  purporting  to  have  been  received  by  Thomp- 


son, and  therefore  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  put  th^ 
question  to  you  ? — ^I  know  nothing  about  it. 

26.825.  Do  you  remember  the  day  on  which  m 
left  London  to  go  down  to  your  election  ? — ^I  think  it 
was  on  the  day  that  the  writs  were  issued. 

26.826.  It  was  stated  to  have  been  the  day  before 
the  day  of  your  nomination  ? — No  ;  I  was  down  there 
before  that ;  that  is  a  mistake  of  Mr.  Farkes's  ;  it  was 
the  day  on  which  the  writs  were  issued  ;  there  were 
four  clear  days. 

26.827.  That  would  have  been  on  Saturday  the  23rd, 
would  it  not  ? — ^I  think  so. 

26.828.  In  fact  you  would  have  received  that  letter 
of  Mr.  Mofiatt's  one  or  two  days  before  you  left  town  ? 
—Yes. 

26.829.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  I  am  asked  to  put 
a  question  to  you,  which,  I  believe,  we  did  put  at 
Gloucester,  whether  any  money  was  sent  down  to 
Gloucester  at  the  election  in  1857  ? — I  am  mncli 
obliged  to  you  for  putting  that  question  to  me  ;  there 
undoubtedly  was  not. 

26.830.  Have  you  ascertained  that  since  your  for- 
mer examination  ? — ^Yes  ;  there  was  a  sum  of  money 
— 400^,  as  was  stated  by  Admiral  Berkeley,  advanced 
for  the  petition ;  I  had  thought  it  was  300/. ;  that 
sum  was  subsequently  repaid.  I  was  also  asked  bjr 
the  Chief  Commissioner  whether  I  could  fix  the  time 
when  the  conversation  took  place  between  me  and 
Mr.  Moffatt  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  whether 
it  was  before  or  after  the  division  upon  the  Seform 
Bill ;  if  I  had  not  been  embarrassed  at  the  time,  I 
should  have  said,  of  course,  it  could  not  have  been 
until  after  the  division  on  the  Reform  Bill,  becanse 
until  that  time  there  was  no  notion  that  there  wonld 
be  a  general  election. 

26.831.  You  stated  at  Gloucester  that  it  was  in 
the  early  part  of  April  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  the  Chief 
Commissioner  asked  me  if  I  could  say  whether  it  was 
before  or  after  the  division  on  the  Reform  Bill ;  it 
would  appear  to  be  absurd  iu  me  to  say  that  I  did 
not  know,  because  of  course  it  most  have  been  after  the 
division;  it  did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  moment. 


J.  Loctgrove. 


Joseph  Lotegbovk  called  and  further  examined. 


26.832.  You  told  us  at  Gloucester  that  you  went 
to  the  station  to  meet  Mr.  Bernard,  in  consequence 
of  having  received  a  telegram  ? — I  did. 

26.833.  And  you  told  us  that  the  telegram  was 
sent  in  a  feigned  name  ? — ^That  was  my  impression. 

26.834.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  the  contents  of 
the  telegram  were  ? — ^I  know  now  what  the  contents 
were  ;  to  meet  the  writer  at  the  platform  at  2.40. 

26.835.  Will  you  just  look  at  that  telegram  (hand- 
ing a  telegram  to  the  witnet*)  ? — That  would  appear 
to  be  the  telegram. 

26.836.  That  telegram  purports  to  come  from  a 
person  of  the  name  of  «  Clily  "  ?— I  read  it  "  Cluly  " 
or  "  ChuJy,"  or  it  may  be  read  "  Jeuly." 

26.837.  Whatever  may  be  the  name,  what  was  it 
that  caused  you  to  think  that  that  telegram  came  from 
Mr.  Bernard  ? — Well ;  from  the  fact,  as  I  said  before, 
that  Mr.  Bernard  was  down  at  Gloucester  at  the 
1857  election,  it  occurred  to  me  as  just  possible  that 
it  was  Mr.  Bernard  who  had  sent  that  telegram ; 
nothing  more. 

26.838.  There  is  a  telegram  of  the  baldest  descrip- 
tion possible,  "  Meet  me  at  the  station  at  2.40  ;" — it  is 
dated  from  Swindon  ;  it  purports  to  come  from  a 
person  named  "Clily"  and  is  addressed  to  you  at 
Gloucester  ;  a  telegram  of  that  sort  coming  into  your 
hands  without  anything  else,  why  could  you  or  why 
should  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  that  telegram 
came  from  Mr.  Bernard  ? — From  the  fact,  that  I  did 
not  know  anyone  of  that  name;  indeed,  I  looked  upon 
it  at  the  time  as  being  a  feigned  name,  and  hence 
from  that,  I  fixed,  in  my  own  mind,  upon  Mr.  Ber- 
nard as  the  sender  of  it,  even  at  that  time,  or  soon 
after. 

26.839.  What  circumstance  is  there  in  that  tele- 
gram to  point  to  Mr.  Bernard  as  the  sender  of  it 


rather  than  any  other  person  ? — Nothing  more  than 
I  tell  you,  nothing  whatever;  no  circumstance  of  any 
kind. 

26.840.  Do  you  adhere  to  the  statement  that  there 
had  been  no  communication,  of  any  sort,  between  yon 
and  Mr.  Bernard,  with  reference  to  the  election  before 
that  telegram  arrived  ? — ^I  do,  most  decidedly;  there 
had  been  none  at  all. 

26.841.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Had  the  circumstance,  that 
Mr.  Bernard  had  advanced  two  sums  of  money,  in 
1857,  nothing  to  do  with  your  impression  ? — I  say,  in 
consequence  of  what  he  had  done  in  1857,  and  not 
knowing  anyone  to  answer  that  description,  (I  read  the 
name  as  being,  "  Chily,")  I  fixed  on  Mr.  Bernard  as 
the  sender  of  that  telegram. 

26.842.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  «  Chily  "  would  not  pomt 
to  it  any  more  than  "  Clily  "  ? — I  did  not  know  any 
one  of  the  name  of  ."  Clily  "  ? 

26.843.  Did  you  know  any  one  of  the  name  of 
"Chily"?— No. 

26.844.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Did  you  think  it  meant 
"  Chuly  "  or  «  Julius  ?"— I  think  in  the  telegram  that 
I  had  it  might  have  been  read  as  either. 

26.845.  That  being  something  like  the  Christian 
name  of  Mr.  Bernard,  might  also  have  led  you  to 
think  he  was  the  sender  of  the  telegram  ? — ^No,  I  do 
not  say  that ;  I  do  not  think  that.  I  forget  what  mj 
impression  Was  the  moment  I  received  it ;  but  soon 
after  I  had  received  it,  and  thought  it  over,  I  fiixed  on 
Mr.  Bernard  as  the  sender  of  it. 

26.846.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Had  you  ever  received  a 
telegram  in  this  name  before  ? — No,  never, 

26.847.  What  time  of  the  day  was  it  when  you 
received  it ;  do  you  remember  ? — I  do  not. 

26.848.  It  purports  to  come  from  Swindon  ? — Yes. 

26.849.  Mr.  Bernard  did  not  live  at  Swindon  7— 
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No ;  »t  all  erenta,  I  went  to  the  station  in  oonse- 
.qaence  of  that  telegiam,  and  there  I  saw  Mr.  Ber- 
nard. 

26.850.  Had  any  suggestion  been  made  to  you  pre- 
viously by  any  person,  that  it  was  likely  that  Mr. 
Bernard  might  come  to  Gloucester  ? — Mr.  Bernard's 
name  had  not/  been  mentioned  by  any  one,  nor  had 
any  suggestion  been  made  by  any  one  that  he  was 
likely  to  come  to  Gloucester. 

26.851.  There  had  been  no  communication  between 
you  and  Mr.  Bernard  ? — ^None  whatever  ;  that  I 
most  positively  say. 

26.852.  Having  received  this  telegram,  you  at  once 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Bernard  was  die 
sender  of  it  ? — That  was  the  impression  on  my  mind, 
and  I  went  up  to  see  who  it  was. 

26.853.  {Mr.  Welford.)  At  the  time  you  received 
this  message  you  were  aware,  were  you  not,  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  a  fund  to  secure  Sir 
Robert  Garden's  election  ? — We  had  not  arrived  at 
that  conclusion  at  all ;  nothing  had  passed  between 
myself  and  Mr.  Whithorn  as  to  providing  a  fund 
beyond  the  fact  of  there  being  extensive  bribery  on 
the  other  side,  and  we  had  talked  of  the  probable 
chances  of  the  election. 

26.854.  That  was  in  the  interval  between  the 
receipt  of  the  telegram  Mid  your  interview  with 
Mr.  Bernard?— I  told  Mr.  Whithorn  that  I  had 
received  this  telegram,  and  I  think  I  showed  it  to 
him. 

26.855.  Befofe  you  saw  Mr.  Bernard  ? — ^Yes. 

26.856.  And  then  you  began  to  estimate  the 
chances  of  the  election  ? — ^No,  nothing  particular  had 
taken  place  on  the  receipt  of  the  telegram  until  after 
I  saw  Mr.  Bernard. 

26^857.  When  you  first  saw  Mr.  Bernard  did  you 
tell  him  that  money  would  be  required  ? — I  did  not 
go  into  particulars  with  him  at  that  time. 

26.858.  Did  you  intimate  that  money  would  be 
required  ? — ^I  think  it  is  very  likely  I  did. 

26.859.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Was  it  from  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Bernard  had  taken  a  part,  which  was  pro- 
bably an  advantageous  part,  in  the  election  of  1857 
for  Sir  Robert  Garden,  diat,  this  telegram  coming  at 
this  critical  time,  you  arrived  at  the  conclusion  diat 
the  sender  of  it  was  Mr.  Bernard  ? — Yes,  no  doubt 
those  were  the  reasons  giving  rise  to  my  impression  ; 
it  'was  nothing  more  than  an  impression  after  all. 

26.860.  Yon  probably  heard  Mr.  Whithorn's 
opinion  as  to  the  knowledge  that  Mr.  Bernard  had  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  second  hundred  pounds  supplied 
by  him  had  been  expended  in  1857  ? — I  forget  it ;  I 
do  not  think  I  have  read  his  evidence. 

26.861.  Apart  from  Mr.  Whithorn's  evidence,  are 
you  of  opinion,  yourself,  that  Mr.  Bernard  well  knew 
in  1857  that  at  all  events  one  cheque  for  100/.  had 
been  spent  in  corrupt  practices  ? — That  was  my  im- 
pression most  certainly. 

26.862.  That  was  your  impression  in  1857  as  well 
as  in  1859  ?— Yes. 

26.863.  And  thinking  that,  when  you  received  this 
teleg;ram,  you  considered  that  the  same  good  genius 
was  about  to  come  to  Gloucester  again  on  a  similar 
errand  ? — ^No  ;  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  that.  It  did 
not  occur  to  me  the  errand  (supposing  it  should  turn 
out  to  be  Mr.  Bernard)  upon  which  he  had  come  at 
aU. 

26.864.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  you  went  to  meet 
Mr.  Bernard  without  any  belief  in  your  mind  that 
he  was  come  to  advance  money  for  the  support  of 
Sir  Robert  Garden  as  he  had  done  in  1857  ? — I  had 
not  any  belief  upon  the  subject. 

26.865.  We  are  requested  to  put  a  question  to  you 
with  reference  to  the  charities  amongst  which  a  sum 
of  from  300/.  to  400/.  (which  you  mentioned  to  us  at 
Gloucester  as  having  been  contributed  by  Sir  Robert 
Garden  in  1858)  has  been  spent  ? — I  said  that  I 
thought  that  Sir  Robert  Garden  had  probably  spent 
as  much  as  300/.  or  400/.,  and  I  ^ould  still  think 


that  he  has  spent  it ;  for  last  night,  from  recollection,     J-  LtntgrvM. 
I  just  ran  through  the  various  charities  to  which  he         ^ — ' 
has  subscribed,  and  I  found  the  number  of  charities  °^'        ' 

to  amount  to  not  less  than  16  or  18,  so  that  I  should      ~~^~~^ 
think  he  has  spent  that  sum  in  that  way  ;  there  was 
50/.  I  know  given  to  the  Benevolent  Society. 

26.866.  Was  this  in  1858  ?— Yes. 

26.867.  Because  the  evidence  was  limited  to  that ; 
you  spoke  of  the  year  1858  ? — He  subscribed,  I  know, 
to  the  Benevolent  Society,  to  the  Female  Benevolent 
Society,  the  Infirmary,  and  the  Dispensary. 

26.868.  Gan  you  give  us  the  sums  ? — I  have  not  got 
the  particulars  with  me.  I  merely  ran  through  these 
different  charities  last  night  from  memory  ;  Mr.  Wil- 
ton told  me  that  he  should  ask  me  a  question  about 
them,  therefore  I  ran  over  them. 

26.869.  Have  you  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
difierent  sums  given  to  each  of  these  charities  ? — No, 
not  here  ;  he  subscribed  very  liberally. 

26.870.  Looking  at  the  names  of  the  different 
charities  that  you  have  put  down  upon  the  paper  to 
which  you  are  referring,  can  you  not  give  us  some 
notion  of  the  amount  that  was  paid  to  each  charity  ? 
— ^No  ;  I  should  think  that  these  charities  would  have 
received  as  much  as  200/.,  but  I  am  speaking  only 
from  recollection. 

26.871.  {Mr.  Welford.)  How  many  are  there  alto- 
gether ? — Eighteen  ;  I  recollect  Sir  Robert  Garden 
subscribed  16/.  to  placing  the  Russian  gun  in  Glou- 
cester ;  the  others  are  all  charities. 

26.872.  There  are  sixteen  or  eighteen  public  chari- 
ties to  which  Sir  Robert  Garden  subscribed,  and  you 
think  that  those  sixteen  or  eighteen  would  exhaust 
about  200/.  ?— I  think  so. 

26.873.  How  do  you  account  for  the  disposition  of 
the  balance  ? — I  cannot  recollect  ;  when  I  said  that 
he  had' subscribed  200/.  I  spoke  merely  from  recollec- 
tion, without  having  anything  in  my  possession  to 
inform  me  what  the  exact  sum  was  that  he  had 
subscribed. 

26.874.  If  you  received  a  sum  of  money  from  Sir 
Robert  Garden,  did  you  not  keep  an  account  of  the 
mode  in  whidi  you  had  disbursed  it  ?  — Yes  ;  I 
generally  did  it  myself ;  it  was  in  this  way,  that  with 
reference  to  any  object  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 

?ublic  object,  a  charity,  and  so  on,  I  generally,  when 
was  asked  for  a  subscription,  put  down  a  subscrip- 
tion, and  at  various  times  Sir  Robert  Garden  would 
send  me  his  cheque. 

26.875.  Did  you  not  keep  a  debtor  and  creditor 
account  with  Sir  Robert  Garden  ?  If  you  received 
500/.  from  him,  did  you  not  keep  an  account,  showing 
how  the  money  was  expended  ? — ^Yes. 

26.876.  Have  you  not  that  book  at  home  ? — ^Yes. 

26.877.  Have  you  not  had  an  opportunity  of  looking 
at  it  ? — I  left  Gloucester  on  Sunday  evening  last ;  I 
have  been  in  town  on  other  matters,  and  have  not 
returned  home  ;  if  I  had  I  should  have  brought  up 
the  particulars. 

26.878.  The  suggestion  that  is  made  is  this  ;  that 
a  portion  of  that  money  which  has  been  received,  or 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  received,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  charities,  has  been  employed  in  corruption  at 
municipal  elections  ? — With  the  exception  of  die  50/., 
which  I  informed  the  Gommittee  of  in  my  former 
evidence.  Sir  Robert  Garden  has  subscribed  nothing ; 
he  has  subscribed  no  other  sum  for  any  such  purpose. 

26.879.  But  with  reference  to  the  sum  of  from  three 
to  four  hundred  pounds,  which  you  stated  was  a  con- 
tribution by  Sir  Robert  Garden  for  the  purposes  of 
charity,  has  any  portion  of  that  sum  been  expended 
otherwise  than  in  charity  ? — ^No ;  not  for  illegal 
purposes.  • 

26.880.  Just  answer  the  question,  if  you  pleased 
has  any  portion  been  expended  otherwise  than  in 
charity  ? — ^I  hardly  know  what  you  mean  by  charity  ; 
a  man  would  come  into  the  office  with  a  petition,  to 
which  I  would  probably  put  Sir  Robert  Garden's 
name  down  for  a  sovereign,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing ;  that  has  been  the  sort  of  expenditure.    No 
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J.  LovtsTove.    doubt  it  was  in  oonnexion  witli  his  being  a  member 

for  the  city ;  but  it  was  not  done  with  a  view  to 

S4Nov^i859.    corrupt  the  place,  or  to  corrupt  the  people  in  any 
way. 


26,881.  Would  any  portion  of  that  be  applied  <o 
the  payment  of  persons  who  had  taken  a  part  in  tiis 
municipal  elections  for  the  Conservative  party  at 
Gloucester  ? — Certainly  not. 


T.  H.  Baker. 


TuoMAS  H.  Bakee  sworn  and  examined. 


26.882.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  a  Parliamentary 
agent,  I  believe  ? — ^les. 

26.883.  Were  yon  in  the  habit,  in  the  month  of 
April  last,  of  going  to  some  lodgings  of  Sir  William 
Hayter's  in  Little  Ryder  Street  ? — Yes. 

26.884.  Did  you  attend  there  most  days  ? — ^Yes. 

26.885.  And  a  great  portion  of  those  days  ? — ^Yes. 

26.886.  From  the  early  part  of  that  month  down 
to  the  end  of  it  ? — ^Ycs. 

26.887.  And  during  the  time  that  the  elections 
were  proceeding  throughout  the  countiy  ? — ^Yes. 

26.888.  Were  you  cognisant  of  any  money  having 
been  sent  down  to  Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

26.889.  Was  that  any  other  sum  of  money  than 
that  which  has  been  spoken  to  by  Sir  William  Hayter 
in  his  evidence  here  ? — Only  that  sum. 

26.890.  As  far  as  you  know,  with  the  exception  of 
that  sum,  no  money  was  sent  down  to  Gloucester  for 
election  purposes  ? — Decidedly  not. 

26.891.  Or  for  any  purposes  ? — Or  for  any  pur- 
poses. 

26.892.  Did  you  know  of  any  application  having 
been  made  by  any  person  for  money  to  be  sent  to 
Gloucester  in  the  latter  part  of  April  ? — Certainly 
not.    I  am  quite  sure  there  was  no  such  application. 

26.893.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hayter  left  London  ? — ^I  do. 

26.894.  After  Sir  William  Hayter  had  left  London 
were  you  in  the  habit  of  attending  at,  or  being  in, 
the  lodgings  in  Ryder  Street  pretty  nearly  the  whole 
day  ? — Yes,  the  whole  day. 

26.895.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
George  Webb  ? — I  do :  that  is,  I  saw  him  the  first 
time  in  my  life  at  Ryder  Street  one  morning.  I  had 
not  known  him  before. 

26.896.  He  is  a  person  in  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Gilbert  ? — I  knew  nothing  of  him.  I  saw  a  person 
one  morning  when  I  came  to  the  lodgings,  and  asked 
him  what  he  wanted.  He  said  he  wanted  to  see  Sir 
William  Hayter.  I  did  not  know  his  name  ;  I  told 
him  it  was  too  early  for  Sir  William  Hayter  to  be 
there,  and  to  call  again. 

26.897.  Was  that  about  the  middle  of  April  ?— I 
should  say  so. 

26.898.  From  that  time  down  to  the  end  of  the 
month  did  you  see  that  person  at  Little  Ryder  Street  ? 
— No ;  I  never  saw  him  afterwards  at  Little  Ryder 
Street,  but  I  know  he  was  there  once. 

26.899.  You  never  saw  him  afterwards  ? — I  never 
saw  him  afterwards.  I  know  he  was  there  once,  and 
that  was  the  day  on  which  he  got  the  enclosure 
delivered  to  him, — the  500/.  order.  I  know  he  was 
there  that  day,  because  I  was  there  when  it  was  given 
to  him  in  the  adjoining  room,  or  stairs. 

26.900.  That  was  when  he  obtained  the  cheque 
which  Sir  William  Hayter  has  told  us  was  left  by  him 
in  the  dispatch  box  ? — ^Yes. 

26.901.  Except  those  two  occasions  you  do  not 
remember  Webb  having  come  to  Little  Ryder  Street  ? 
— I  know  he  was  not  there,  or  I  should  certainly  have 
heard  of  it. 

26.902.  If  any  application  had  been  made  by  Webb 
for  money  to  any  person  at  Little  Ryder  Street,  do 
you  think  you  must  have  known  of  it  ? — It  is  impos- 
sible that  it  could  have  been  made  without  my  knowing 
of  it.  I  was  there  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
until  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  never  left  the 
house,  particularly  at  that  period  of  the  month. 

26.903.  Were  all  applications  that  were  made  by 
parties  that  woire  left  in  charge  in  Little  Ryder  Street 
communicated  to  you  ? — Yes. 

26.904.  All  applications  which  had  any  reference 
to  elections  that  were  then  pending  in  various  parts 


of  the  country  ? — Certainly ;  I  must  have  heard  of 
it ;  if  there  had  been  any  application  it  genendly 
took  place  in  the  room  in  which  I  was  sitting,  and  if 
I  was  not  in  that  room  I  should  immediately  hear  of 
it  from  Mr.  Parkes,  who  may  have  seen  the  parties ; 
there  was  nothing  secret  that  I  know  of  in  the  place. 

26.905.  What  persons  besides  yourself  and  Mr. 
Parkes  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  those  rooms? 
— ^A  number  of  Sir  William  Hayter's  friends  and 
several  strangers ;  deputations  from  the  country ; 
country  attomies ;  and  various  persons. 

26.906.  They  were  political  friends  of  Sir  Willism 
Hayter's,  I  suppose  ? — ^Yes. 

26.907.  Do  you  know  any  person  whose  name  com- 
mences with  the  initial  letter  "  P,"  and  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  attending  those  rooms  besides  Mr.  Parkes? 
— ^I  do  not ;  the  only  person  that  occurs  to  my  mind 
is  one  of  our  leading  counsel,  Mr.  Phinn. 

26.908.  Was  Mr.  Phinn  in  the  habit  of  attending 
those  rooms  ? — No ;  he  called  in  but  vary  little.  At 
that  time  I  know  he  was  in  Bath. 

36.909.  As  far  as  you  remember  was  there  any 
person  except  Mr.  Parkes  in  the  habit  of  att^idmg 
those  rooms  whose  name  b^an  with  the  initial  letter 
«P"?— No. 

26.910.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Mr.  Phinn  was  not  in 
town  at  that  time  you  say  ? — He  was  not.  I  do  re< 
collect  Mr.  Phinn  calling  in  sometimes  ;  but  he  'was 
not  in  the  habit  of  attending  there;  he  merely  looked 
in. 

26.911.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Between  the  time  when 
Sir  William  Hayter  left  town  on  t{ie  30th  April,  and 
the  time  of  the  Gloucester  election,  Mr.  Phinn,  I 
understand  you  to  say,  was  not  in  London  ? — He  was 
no^  in  London. 

26.912.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  yon  know  a  person 
employed  in  elections  of  the  name  of  John  Clarke  ?— 
No,  I  never  saw  him  until  I  saw  him  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Conunons  on  the  Gloucester 
petition.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  him 
before ;  he  may  have  been  one  of  Mr.  Croucher's  men; 
Mr.  Croucher  had  a  great  number  of  men  in  his  em- 
ployment. 

26.913.  He  stated  that  he  was  constantly  employed 
in  the  city  of  London  elections  ? — Mr.  Croucher  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  metropolitan  elections,  and 
with  the  London  election  particularly ;  he  was  an 
admirable  manager  in  getting  up  meetings,  posting 
placards,  and  so  on. 

26.914.  But  I  mean  lately  ?— I  know  nothing  at  all 
about  him  lately ;  I  never  saw  him  employ^  and 
never  employed  him  myself;  in  fact  I  never  spoke  to 
him. 

26,916.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Do  you  know  Thompson  ? 
— Very  well  indeed;  I  have  known  him  twenty  years. 

26.916.  Do  you  know  anything  of  his  employment  ? 
— No ;  I  never  employed  him  myself,  and  I  never 
knew  him  employed  except  as  assistant  to  Mr. 
Croucher  in  arrangements  about  elections  ;  I  never 
knew  him  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  bribery  in 
any  case,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  so  em- 
ployed. 

26.917.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  you  know  at  fljis 
time  that  he  was  the  person  employed  to  take  money 
down  to  Gloucester  ? — ^No  ;  I  never  heard  his  name. 

26.918.  You  did  not  know  it  from  Webb  ?— No ;  I 
had  no  conversation  with  Webb  except  on  my  first 
meeting  him,  when  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  and 
he  said  he  wanted  to  see  Sir  William  Hayter  ;  I  did 
not  know  that  Thompson  was  employed  until  long 
after  the  election. 
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26.919.  Or  Clarke  ?— I  did  not  know  that  Clarke 
was  at  all  employed  until  I  saw  him  in  the  committee 
room  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

26.920.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  What  did  yon  under- 
stand was  Thompson's  occupation  ? — Taking  care  of 
witnesses  on  election  petitions  when  Mr.  Croucher 
died. 

26.921.  Taking  care  of  witnesses  ? — Yes,  he  was  a 
very  useful  man  and  was  employed  to  bring  them 
from  their  lodgings  or  f5rom  public-houses  where  they 
were,  taking  care  of  country  witnesses  and  so  on  ;  -he 
has  asked  me  to  employ  him  in  that  character ;  he 
was  a  very  useful  man  in  that  way,  but  I  nerer  em- 
ployed him  in  any  shape  or  way  at  an  election. 

26.922.  During  the  twenty  years  that  you  have 
known  him  has  that  always  been  Thompson's  occu- 
pation ? — When  I  first  knew  him  his  occupation  was 
as  assistant  to  Mr.  Crouclier  ;  subsequently  to  that, 
when  Mr.  Croucher  died,  I  have  seen  Thompson 
about  the  House  of  Commons  and  I  have  seen  him 
engaged  in  attending  on  election  committees  with 
witnesses,  and  he  has  asked  me  to  give  him  that  kind 
of  employment,  but  I  have  not  employed  him  in  that 
character. 

26.923.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  I  suppose  you  have  read 
the  evidence  which  Mr.  Clarke  gave  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — ^Yes. 

26.924.  Do  you  recollect  that  part  of  his  evidence 
in  which  he  stated  that  money  had  been  sent  to  him  ? 
—Yes. 

26.925.  Do  you  know  anything  of  that  ?— No,  I 
do  not. 

26.926.  Or  have  you  ever  heard  anything  of  it  ? — 
No. 

26.927.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Yon  say  yon  have  known 
Thompson  ae  taking  care  of  witnesses  on  election 
petitions ;  I  suppose  you  know  very  little  of  elections 


until  they  come  on  in  the  shape  of  election  petitions  ?    T.  H.  Bahr. 

— Until  of  late  years  when  I  got  a  little  old  in  prac-  

tice  I  used  to  attend  elections  when  specially  em-    **  Not.  185P 
ployed  by  the  candidate.  ' 

26.928.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  But  you  never  knew 
Thompson  engaged,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  down 
money  to  places  where  election  contests  were  going 
on  ? — No,  not  as  a  bribery  agent  certainly. 

26.929.  You  never  knew  him  as  a  bribery  agent  ? 
^No. 

26.930.  Did  yon  ever  know  him  employed  as 
manager  of  an  election  ? — ^Never. 

26.931.  Did  you  ever  know  him  take  any  part  in 
the  management  of  a  contested  election  ? — Only  when 
he  was  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Croucher.  I  have  known 
him  engaged  in  that  way  then. 

26.932.  But  since  Mr.  Croucher's  death,  have  yon 
not  known  him  employed  in  the  same  way  as  he  was 
employed  when  Mr.  Croucher  was  alive  ? — ^No. 

26.933.  You  saw  Mr.  Webb,  when  he  came  the 
second  time  for  the  cheque  of  which  you  have  spoken? 
— No  ;  he  was  in  the  adjoining  room  ;  I  know  it 
from  Mr.  Pai-kes  coming  to  me.  I  know  the  instruc- 
tions which  were  given  were,  that  the  money  was 
to  be  taken  to  Mr.  Jolm  Wilton,  of  King  Street, 
Gloucester. 

26.934.  Did  you  see  any  note  that  was  said  to  have 
been  brought  by  Webb  on  that  occasion  ? — T  think 
Mr.  Parkes  came  in  with  a  note  in  his  hand,  and 
went  to  the  box  and  said,  "  Where  is  that  cheque 
"  that  was  left?" 

26.935.  Did  you  see  the  note  which  Mr.  Parkes 
had  in  bis  hand,  when  he  came  into  the  room,  or  did 
yon  read  it  ? — No ;  I  did  not  read  it. 

26.936.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  know  from 
whom  it  came  ? — I  do  not. 


Geosce  Webb  called  and  further  examined. 


G.  WM. 


26.937.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  went  to  Ryder  Street 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  cheque  for  500/.  ? — I 
took  a  note  from  Mr.  Thompson  to  Ryder  Street. 

26.938.  From  whom  did  that  note  come  ? — ^As  I 
understood  from  Mr.  Thompson,  it  came  from  Mr. 
Moffatt. 

26.939.  The  note  was  open  was  it  not,  you  took  it 
in  your  hand  ? — I  do  not  recollect  whether  it  was 
open  or  whether  it  was  in  an  envelope. 

26.940.  We  were  told  by  Mr.  Parkes  that  the  note 
was  brought  to  him  open,  and  that  it  was  not 
addressed  to  any  person  ? — I  do  not  recollect,  as  I 
said  before,  whether  it  was  in  an  envelo])e  addressed 
to  any  one,  or  whether  it  was  an  open  note  given  to 
me  by  Thompson  ;  I  think  Thompson  received  it,  and 
I  think  that  I  took  Thompson's  envelope  ;  I  think  I 
took  it  with  the  enclosure  and  delivered  it ;  I  did  not 
know  Mr.  Parkes  at  that  time. 

26.941.  The  envelope  was  open  when  you  received 
it,  was  it  not  ? — I  do  not  recollect  whether  it  was 
open  or  sealed. 

26.942.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  How  do  you  know  that 
the  note  came  from  Mr.  Moffatt? — ^Mr.  Thompson 
told  me  so. 

26.943.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Then  the  note  was  ad- 
di-essed  to  Thompson,  as  I  understand,  by  Mr.  Mofiatt, 
and  that  note  so  addressed  you  took  to  Ryder  Street  ? 
— ^No  doubt. 

26.944.  Do  you  know  why  Thompson  did  not  take 
the  note  himself  ? — Because  Thompson  had  not  been 
at  Ryder  Street  at  all. 

26.945.  Because  he  had  not  been  to  the  house  ?^ 
Yes. 

26.946.  He  had  been  to  Ryder  Street  with  you,  had 
he  not  ? — Just  so. 

26.947.  He  had  been  to  the  end  of  the  street ;  you 
told  us  so  before  ? — Yes. 

26.948.  He  having  gone  with  you  toByder  Street^ 
what  occasion  was  there  for  him  to  come  to  yon  before 
going  to  Ryder  Street  with  the  note,  instead  of  going 
hims«lf  with    it  ?— Because    I  bad  the  letter  of 


introduction  from  Sir  William  Hayter  to  Mr.  Moffiitt, 
and  I  was  the  only  person  who  had  been  there  about 
the  Gloucester  business. 

26.949.  What  occasion  was  there  for  you  to  go 
instead  of  Thompson  ? — Thompson  said,  "  You  have 
"  been  there  before.  They  would  not  know  me.  You 
"  had  better  take  the  note  ;"  that  is  all  that  transpired. 

26.950.  Do  you  know  what  the  contents  of  the 
note  were  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  I 
read  it ;  I  do  not  recollect  having  read  it  at  all. 

26.951.  Was  it  not  simply  a  note  sent  to  Thompson 
directing  the  party  to  whom  it  was  addressed  to  pay 
to  the  bearer  a  cheque  for  500/.  ? — ^Thompson  told  me 
I  was  to  go  there,  and  that  I  should  receive  a  cheque 
for  500/.,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

26.952.  And  you  took  the  letter  which  Thompson 
himself  hod  received  ? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

26.953.  Why  was  it  that  Thompson,  having  been 
with  you  to  Ryder  Street^  aud  having  himself  received 
that  note,  authorizing  him  to  receive  that  money, 
should  not  himself  have  gone,  and  why  should  you 
have  taken  the  note  ? — ^Thompson  had  never  been 
there ;  he  had  not  been  into  the  house ;  he  did  not  go 
into  the  house  when  he  went  with  me.  I  did  not 
know  that  he  would  suit  Sir  William  Hayter,  and 
therefore  he  remained  outside  ;  I  mentioned  his  name 
and  the  recommendation  I  gave  him,  and  then  I 
brought  the  note  out  to  him  to  take  to  Mr.  Mofiatt ; 
that  was  one  occasion  :  and  the  other  occasion  was 
when  I  received  a  note  to  take  to  the  same  place. 

26.954.  Was  it  that  you  thought  there  would  be 
some  misgiving  on  the  part  of  those  gentlemen  in 
Ryder  Street  to  letting  Thompson,  whom  they  had 
not  seen,  have  the  cheque  which  he  was  authorized 
by  that  letter  to  obtain  ? — ^I  had  no  misgiving  at  all 
about  it ;  that  did  not  occur  to  my  mind  at  all. 

26.955.  Then  your  explanation  is  simply  this,  that 
you  thought  he  was  a  stranger,  and  that  you  were 
not  n  stranger  ? — Just  so  ;  I  had  been  there  before. 

26.956.  Did  Thompson  ask  you  to  go  ? — ^He  cer- 
tainly did,  or  else  I  should  not  have  gone. 
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26^57.  Do  70U  remember  on  what  day  it  was  that 
you  went  there  ? — ^I  do  not. 

26.958.  You  saw  upon  that  occasion  Mr.  Parkes, 
did  you  not  ? — ^I  received  it  from  some  gentleman  ;  I 
did  not  know  who  it  was  then  ;  I  have  since  learnt 
that  it  was  Mr.  Parkes. 

26.959.  Did  he  give  you  at  that  time  a  slip  of 
paper  besides  giving  you  the  order  ? — ^No  ;  he  gave 
me  a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  Mr.  Thompson. 

26.960.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  did  not  receive 
a  slip  of  paper,  upon  which  there  were  instructions 
given  as  to  what  Thompson  was  to  do  ? — Certainly 
not. 

26.961.  Did  you  not  know  before  you  saw  Thomp- 
son where  Thompson  was  to  go  ? — I  knew  he  was 
going  to  Gloucester. 

26.962.  Did  you  not  know  to  whom  he  was  to  go 


when  he  got  to  Gloucester  ? — ^He  told  me  before  he 
left 

26.963.  Before  you  saw  Thompson  did  you  not 
know  to  whom  he  was  to  go  at  Gloucester  ? — ^No ; 
certainly  not. 

26.964.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  wu 
only  upon  Thompson's  opening  the  envelope  which 
you  had  received  from  Mr.  Parkes  that  Thompson 
was'  able  to  tell  you  where  he  was  to  go  to  in  Glou- 
cester ? — ^I  had  no  conversation  with  Mr.  Parkes,  but 
simply  "  Deliver  this  to  Thompson." 

26.965.  After  you  had  seen  Thompson  and  had 
given  him  the  envelope  did  you  understand  from  him 
where  it  was  that  he  was  to  go  when  he  got  to 
Gloucester  ? — He  told  me  he  was  going  to  Mr.  Wilton 
or  Wilson,  or  some  such  name,  in  Gloucester. 

26.966.  That  he  told  you  after  he  had  opened  the 
envelope  ? — Certainly. 


J.  P.  WiltoH, 


John  Pleydeix  Wilton  called  and  further  examined. 


26.967.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  We  asked  you  if  you 
would,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  I^ovegrove,  prepare  a 
statement,  with  reference  to  the  rentals  of  the  occupa- 
tions of  some  persons,  whose  names  we  would  send 
down  to  you.  I  believe  you  received  from  our  secre- 
tary a  list  of  names  ?— Yes  ;  Mr.  Lovegrove  received 
it,  and  I  made  a  copy  of  it. 

26.968.  Have  you,  as  far  as  you  have  been  able, 
prepared  a  statement  showing  the  rentals  of  the  occu- 
pations of  those  persons  ? — I  have. 

26.969.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  produce  it  ? 
— ^This  is  it  {producing  a  paper). 

26.970.  I  see  at  the  top  of  the  column  "  annual  or 
estimated  rent ;"  have  you  ascertained  the  rentals, 
as  far  as  you  could,  from  the  parties  themselves  ? — 
There  were  but  very  few  persons  as  to  whom  I 
could  do  that ;  and,  therefore,  I  thought  the  better 
course  was  to  take  them  all  in  the  same  manner  ;  that 
is,  as  to  those  persons  who  were  resident  in  the  town; 
uid  the  way  in  which  I  did  it  was  to  apply  to  the 
clerk  of  the  Board  of  Health,  who  has  two  returns 
made  to  him,  one  a  return  of  the  estimated  value,  and 
the  other  of  the  rateable  value. 

26.971.  By  whom  are  those  returns  made? — I 
believe  by  the  overseers  of  the  parishes.  They  have 
to  collect  them  from  the  several  parishes,  and  then 
they  are  returned  to  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Health. 

26.972.  How  do  you  know  that  the  returns  are 
made  by  the  overseers  to  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Health  ?— I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

26.973.  Did  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Health  tell 

you  so  ? I  believe  he  told  me  so.     I  could  have  got 

it  from  the  separate  parishes  ;  but  the  rateable  value 
is  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  value. 

26.974.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.^  And  the  estimated  value 
is  taken  by  the  surveyor  of  the  parish  for  parish 
purposes  ? — rYes. 

26.975.  And  that  is  furnished,  I  suppose,  to  the 
Board  of  Health  ?— Yes. 

26.976.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  made  inquiry  of  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Health  as  to  the  returns  furnished  by  the  overseers  ? 

Yob. 

26.977.  How  should  we  know  whether  the  sums 
put  down  here  are  the  actual  annual  or  the  estimated 
rentals? — If  you  observe,  there  is  a  little  cross 
against  some  of  the  names  ;  those  are  taken  from  the 
books  of  the  Board  of  Health  ;  all  the  others,  on  the 
first  page,  are  out  voters  or  persons  whose  estimated 
rental  I  could  not  get  in  that  way. 

26  978.  As  to  those  persons  whose  estimated 
rentals  have  been  obtained  in  some  other  way,  and 
not  from  the  books  of  the  Board  of  Health,  in  what 
way  have  you  obtained  them? — By  taking  the 
opinion  of  two  or  three  persons  concerned  in  house 
letting  and  house  building.  I  have  taken  the  opinion, 
am^ng  others,  of  Mr.  Ward,  a  man  who  has  very 
extensive  experience.  He  is  a  gentleman  who  was 
an  active  partisan  in  the  Conservative  interest.    I 


took  his  opinion,  among  others,  and  we  formed  as 
good  an  opinion  as  we  could  between  us.  He  was 
familiar  with  most  of  these  houses,  and,  from  his 
knowledge  of  what  houses  let  for  in  other  parts  of 
the  neighbourhood,  he  formed  an  opinion  as  to  what 
was  the  worth  of  these  houses.  Then,  in  most 
instances,  I  had  the  benefit  of  a  second  opinion  from 
other  people, — in  all  cases  experienced  persons, — and 
we  formed  as  near  an  estimate  as  we  could.  And 
then  when  we  came  to  the  householders'  list,  all 
those  against  whom  there  is  any  figure  put,  are  taken 
from  the  books  of  the  Board  of  Health,  You  will 
see  543  is  the  first. 

26.979.  That  is  the  first  of  the  householders  ?— 
Yes  ;  all  the  rest  are  freemen. 

26.980.  Then,  with  regard  to  those  names  in  the 
freemen's  list,  against  whose  names  there  is  no  cross, 
you  have  relied  upon  the  best  information  you  could 
obtain  as  to  what  the  estimated  rentals  might  be  ? — 
Yes,  I  have ;  we  have  made  the  best  estimate  we 
could,  and,  in  very  few  instances,  have  I  relied  on  my 
own  judgment,  because  I  know  nothing  about  the 
value  of  such  property  ;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to 
get  it  as  nearly  as  I  could. 

26.981.  Are  all  those  against  whose  names  there 
is  no  cross  put  out-voters? — Yes,  or  persons  that 
were  not  in  ^e  books,  because  there  are  some  prawns 
who  live  in  the  town  as  to  whom  there  is  no  return ; 
that  applies  to  some  two  or  three. 

26.982.  But,  for  the  most  part,  they  would  be  the 
names  of  persons  who  are  out-voters  ? — Yes ;  and 
as  to  those  in  one  or  two  instances  I  have  asked  the 
landlord  or  the  agent  of  the  landlord,  or  persons  who 
have  been  neighbours,  who  would  be  likely  to  give 
me  a  correct  opinion. 

26.983.  Widi  regard  to  all  those  persons  whose 
names  are  in  the  second  list,  the  list  of  househdders, 
I  understand  the  particulars  are  obtained  from  the 
books  of  the  Board  of  Health  ? — ^Yes,  they  are  ;  the 
heading  is  "gross  estimated  value;,"  that  is  estimated 
by  the  parish  officers ;  and  then  there  is  the  rateable 
value  ;  I  take  that  as  two-thirds. 

26.984.  These  various  rentals  being  taken  from  the 
books  of  the  Board  of  Health,  are  assumed  to  be  such 
rentals  as  the  tenants  would  themselves  pay  ?— I 
think  that  in  very  many  instances  the  sums  put  down 
are  less  than  the  tenants  pay  ;  in  fact  I  should  think 
that  they  must  be  ;  there  is  No.  549,  the  third  in  that 
list,  only  7/.,  No.  61 1  is  8/.  Then  there  are  Nos.  651 
and  672,  9L  10*.  and  9/.  7«.  6rf. 

26.985.  They  are  all  voters  ?— Yes,  they  are  ^ 
voters. 

26.986.  And  they  are  all  upon  the  register  as  10/. 
householders  ? — ^Yes  ;  No.  692  is  4/.  15».  6d. 

26.987.  In  such  a  case  as  that  would  not  the 
person  be  upon  the  list  of  voters  as  a  freeman  ? — I 
think  not ;  I  can  tell  you  in  an  instant ;  I  see  {after 
referring  to  the  register)  that  that  person  is  not  on 
the  list  of  freemen. 
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26.988.  Did  jou  anderstand  from  the  clerk  to  the 
Board  of  Health,  that  these  yarioug  figures  which  are 
stated  to  be  the  gross  estimated  annual  value, 
represent  the  full  rent  ? — I  must  confess  that  I  under- 
stood it  was  the  gross  estimated  rent,  but  whether  it 
was  the  rent  that  was  paid  or  not,  I  do  not  know  ;  in 
some  instances  I  have  been  told  it  is  wrong. 

26.989.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  have  nothing  t<^do 
with  watching  the  registration  ? — No. 

26.990.  (Jifr.  Vaughan  to  Mr.  Lovegrove.)  Have 
you  seen  this  list  ? — Yes  ;  I  saw  it  this  morning. 

26.991.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  the 
different  rentals  placed  against  the  names  of  these 
parties  ? — I  think  it  may  be  relied  on  as  to  the  rentals 
not  being  an  increase  ;  it  is  not  the  full  rental  in  any 
case. 

26.992.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  attend  before 
the  revising  barrister  on  behalf  of  your  party  ? — ^Mr. 
Taynton  does. 

26.993.  How  do  you  account  for  a  voter  being  on 
the  list  as  a  householder,  when  the  estimated  value  of 
the  house  in  the  parish  books  is  only  41.  15«.  ? — The 
value  of  property  varies  very  much  in  different 
parishes ;  it  depends  upon  the  situation  of  the  pro- 
perty,  whether  it  is  in  a  low  situation,  or  whether  the 
property  is  good ;  they  would  never  take  this  as 
evidence  before  the  revising  barrister ;  this  is  the 
result  of  a  surveyor's  valuation ;  but  Mr.  Taynton, 
I  think,  could  give  you  much  better  information  than 
I  can  upon  this  subject. 

(Mr.  Wilton.)  I  think  the  difficulty  is  this,  that 
Mr.  Lovegrove  (if  he  will  excuse  me  for  saying  so)  is 


confounding  the  two  rates ;  I  do  not  think  that  the 
rate  of  the  Board  of  Healdi  is  the  same  as  the  poor 
rate. 

(Mr.  Lovegrove.)  I  think  it  is. 

26.994.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald  to  Mr.  Lovegrove.)  The 
rateable  value  is  calculated  upon  the  estimated  value 
by  the  surveyor  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

26.995.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  a  case  of  that  sort 
the  voter  would  probably  have  come  up  before  the 
revising  barrister,  and  sworn  that  his  rental  was 
actually  10/.,  iil  though  it  appeared  on  the  parish 
books  to  be  much  less  ? — ^Yes  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  all  these  cases  the  rent  is  more  than  is  actually 
put  down  here  ;  if  it  were  otherwise  the  party  would 
appeal  in  all  probability  against  the  assessment ;  X 
think  you  may  take  it  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
actual  rent  is  higher  than  the  returns  by  the  Board  of 
Health. 

26.996.  (Mr.  FFel/ord.)  And  you  think  that  that 
applies  as  well  to  those  rentals  which  are  above  as  to 
those  which  are  under  10/.  ? — ^Yes. 

26.997.  And  that  a  certain  proportion  must  be 
'added  to  all  the  rentals  that  are  set  down  in  this  list  ? 

— No  ;  the  parish  perhaps  was  surveyed  twenty  years 
ago,  and  has  not  been  surveyed  since,  and  they  have 
from  time  to  time  carried  into  the  rate  books  and  into 
the  Board  of  Health  books  the  rating  at  that  time. 

26.998.  The  property  has  been  improved  and  the 
valuation  not  altered  ? — ^Yes. 

(Mr.  Wilton.)  Or  its  value  may  have  diminished. 
(Mr.  Lovegrove.)  If  it  was  diminished,  in  all  pro- 
bability the  party  charged  would  have  appealed. 


J.P.Wilbm. 

S4  Not.  1859. 


GSOBGE  MoFFATT  Called  and  further  examined. 


26,999.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Thompson  came  to  you 
with  a  note  or  a  few  lines  from  Sir  William  Hayter 
a  short  time  before  you  were  going  off  to  Ashburton  ? 
— Precisely  so. 

27.000.  From  letters  which  we  have  here  it  would 
appear  that  you  must  have  gone  to  Ashburton  on  the 
19th  of  April.  Do  you  agree  that  that  would  be  the 
day  upon  which  you  went  from  London  to  Ashburton  ? 
— ^It  would  be  the  19th  or  20th ;  certainly  one  of 
those  two  days. 

27.001.  You  wrote  from  Ashburton  ? — ^Yes. 

■  27,002.  You  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Ralli  on 
the  19th  of  April  ? — ^Then  that  was  the  day  on  which 
I  went  to  Ashburton. 

27.003.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  The  same  day  that  you 
saw  Thompson  ? — The  same  day  that  I  saw  Thompson. 
He  was  with  me  for  a  very  few  minutes  ;  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Ralli  something  to  the  effect  of  "  My  hours 
"  in  London  are  numbered,"  and  asked  him  to  be  so 
good  as  to  call  upon  me. 

27.004.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  After  you  went  to  Ash- 
burton on  that  day,  did  you  return  to  London  before 
your  election  was  over  ? — Certainly  not. 

27.005.  How  many  days  before  you  went  to  Ash- 
burton was  it  that  you  had  the  communication  you 
told  us  of  with  Sir  William  Hayter  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ? — ^To  the  best  of  my  memory,  four  or  five 
days  or  a  week  ;  some  time  certainly  in  the  preceding 
week. 

27.006.  You  had  had,  we  understand,  no  verbal 
communication  with  Mr.  Price  upon  the  subject  of 
Gloucester  from  the  time  when  you  saw  him  at  the 
Reform  Club  in  the  middle  of  March,  I  believe  ? — 
No.  I  think  you  will  find  in  my  evidence 
in  chief  I  stated  that  I  had  had  several  conversations 
with  Mr.  Price  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  refer- 
ence to  the  prospects  of  himself  and  Mr.  Monk. 

27.007.  That  was  about  the  middle  of  March,  was 
it  not? — ^No.  The  first  interview  that  I  had  with 
the  gentlemen  who  came  from  Gloucester  was  in  the 
middle  of  March,  and  it  was  subsequent  to  that ;  it 
was  between  that  period  and  the  19th  of  April  that 
I  had  two  or  three  conversations  with  Mr.  Price  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  prospects  and  progress 
of  the  canvass. 


27.008.  When  was  the  last  time  that  you  had  any 
conversation  with  Mr.  Price  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  anywhere,  upon  the  subject  ? — The  last  conversa- 
tion would  be  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  I  cannot 
recollect  the  time.  The  conversations  that  I  had 
with  him  on  the  subject  were  always  of  a  very  light 
and  passing  and  general  character,  and  I  am  not  able 
to  fix  the  precise  date  of  any  one  of  them. 

27.009.  Wa«  it  after  those  conversations  that  you 
communicated  to  Sir  William  Hayter  your  desire  that 
some  trustworthy  person  might  be  selected  to  take 
money  down  to  Gloucester  ? — No ;  that  was  in 
consequence,  as  I  believe,  of  a  letter  received  from 
Mr.  Price  from  Malvern,  or  Gloucester,  suggesting 
that  some  money  would  be  required  to  be  sent  down 
by  hand,  that  Mr.  Monk  had  not  appointed  an  agent, 
and  that  if  I  had  to  go  into  Devonshire  before  an 
agent  was  appointed,  I  had  better  speak  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hayter,  and  see  if  he  could  find  a  person  to  take 
down  the  money. 

27.010.  Are  you  still  of  opinion  that  you  received 
only  two  letters  from  Mr.  Price  ? — I  am  quite  of  that 
opinion. 

27.011.  When  you  were  examined  at  Gloucester 
you  stated  that  the  first  letter  was  received  by  you, 
you  believed,  about  the  10th  of  April.  Have  you 
thought  upon  this  matter  since  your  examination,  and 
are  you  still  of  opinion  that  that  was  about  the  date  ? 
— ^I  am  still  of  opinion  that  that  was  about  the  date  ; 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  given  any  great  consideration 
to  it  since  that  time. 

27.012.  Mr.  Price  told  us  that  he  wrote  you  two 
letters  ;  that  the  first  letter  was  written  about  ten  or 
twelve  days  before  the  election  at  Gloucester,  and 
that  the  second  letter  was  written  one  or  two  days 
before  the  nomination  ? — ^Yes. 

27.013.  That  was  the  effect  of  his  evidence  ;  now 
supposing  Mr.  Price's  recollection  to  be  accurate,  it 
differs  considerably  from  yours  as  to  the  date  of  the 
receipt  of  the  first  letter  ? — It  must  be,  I  think,  quite 
clear  to  the  Commissioners  that  my  evidence  must  be 
in  the  main  correct,  because  I  left  London  on  the 
19th,  several  days  before  which  I  certainly  bad 
spoken  to  Sir  William  Hayter,  and  the  nomination 
was  not  till  the  29th  of  April ;   the  tenor  of  my 
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evidence  would  be  Uist  it  must  have  been  at  least 
fourteen  dajs  before  the  nomination  (hat  Mr.  Price 
wrote  to  me. 

27.014.  Yon  think  that  Mr.  Price's  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  date  of  the  note  is  inaccurate  in  that 
respect  ? — ^Tes,  by  two  or  three  days  ;  it  is  a  question 
from  the  10th  to  the  14th. 

27.015.  Are  you  able  to  speak  with  certainty  to 
this  ;  that  your  communication  with  Sir  William 
Hayter  was  not  the  result  of  any  conversation  that 
you  had  had  with  Mr.  Price  ? — I  am  able  to  speak 
with  the  most  positive  certainty  to  that  effect,  that  it 
was  not  with  reference  to  any  conversation  that  I  had 
had  with  Mr.  Price,  for  assuredly  if  Mr.  Price  had 
been  in  town,  I  should  have  said,  "  You  had  better 
"  speak  to  Sir  William  Hayter  yourself ;"  it  was  a 
letter  I  am  certain  that  authorized  and  originated  my 
conversation  with  Sir  William  Hayter. 

27.016.  What  was  it  that  induced  you  to  apply  to 
Sir  William  Hayter  to  know  if  he  could  recommend 
you  a  trustworthy  person  to  take  money  to  Gloucester  ? 
— It  was  Mr.  Price's  own  suggestion  ;  he  requested 
me  to  do  it ;  he  said,  "  You  will  be  going  out  of  town 
"  for  your  own  canvass,  and  consequently,  if  an  agent 
"  is  not  appointed  by  Mr.  Monk,  to  whom  the  money 
"  should  be  sent  before  that  time,  you  had  better  get 
"  Sir  William  Hayter  to  find  a  person  to  take  the 
"  money  down." 

27.017.  Did  you  not  apply  to  Sir  William  Hayter 
to  recommend  you  a  trustworthy  person,  or  did  you 
not  ask  him  if  he  knew  a  trustworthy  person  to  take 
the  money  to  Gloucester  ? — I  apprehend  that  that 
would  be  the  object  of  my  application  to  him  ;  to  find 
a  trustworthy  person  to  take  the  money  to  Gloucester. 

27.018.  Could  you  not  have  found  a  trustworthy 
person  yourself? — I  dare  say  I  could,  but  I  just  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Price's  requisition  in  the  matter. 

27,019.  Mr.  Price  informed  us  that  Richard 
Thompson  was  not  the  sort  of  man  he  had  intended 
should  bo  employed  to  take  the  money  down,  but  that 
he  thought  you  would  have  sent  down  a  clerk 
with  the  money  ;  that  is  what  Mr.  Price  says  he 
intended.  Supposing  that  to  be  Mr.  Price's  impres- 
sion, what  should  have  induced  you  to  think  differ- 
ently with  regard  to  the  person  that  ought  to  bo 
employed  ? — That  is  rather  a  matter  for  Mr.  Price  to 
reconcile,  I  only  know  that  ho  suggested  that  I  should 
leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Hayter, 
and  I  followed  his  instructions  in  that  respect,  Mr. 
Price  wrote  to  me,  and  requested  that  if  I  was  going 
out  of  town  I  should  put  the  affair  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
William  Hayter. 

27.020.  That  was  with  regard  to  sending  the 
money  down  ? — ^Yes. 

27.021.  And  not  with  reference  to  the  employment 
of  a  person  to  take  it  down.  I  do  not  gather  from  the 
evidence  that  you  were  to  apply  to  Sir  William 
Hayter  to  nominate  a  person  to  take  the  money  down, 
but  rather  (as  Sir  William  Hayter  would  be  the  last 
member  in  town)  that  when  an  agent  was  appointed, 
if  you  were  going  to  Ashburton,  Sir  William  Hayter 
would  be  a  proper  person  with  whom  to  leave  the 
cheque  to  be  sent  down.  I  want  to  ask  you  this,  did 
you  yourself  believe  that  by  Mr.  Price's  letter  it  was 
intended  that  you  should  apply  to  Sir  William  Hayter, 
not  only  with  regard  to  seudiug  the  money  down,  but 
also  with  regard  to  the  omplojonent  of  a  person  to 
take  it  down  ? — ^Most  assuredly. 

27.022.  And  that,  you  thought,  was  intended  by 
Mr.  Price's  letter  ? — ^Most  assuredly. 

27.023.  Did  you  know  Thompson  before  he  came 
to  you  ? — I  had  never  seen  the  man  before. 

27.024.  Were  you  surprised  that  such  a  man  as 
Thompson  should  have  come  to  you? — I  did  not 
know  anything  of  Mr.  Thompson. 

27.025.  Were  you  not  surprised  that  ho  should 
come  to  you  ? — Ho  was  not  a  very  attractive 
person.  I  gave  him  a  very  brief  interview.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  had  any  strong  feeling  of  surprise ;  I 
was  much  hurried  at  the  time ;  he  came  and  delivered 


a  short  note,  and  I  gave  him  as  brief  an  interview  u 
possible,  telling  him  that  I  would  refer  the  matter  to 
Sir  William  Hayter,  which  I  did. 

27.026.  Do  yon  remember  telling  Mr.  Monk  that 
you  were  very  much  astonished  that  such  a  man  ai 
Thompson  should  have  been  sent  to  you  ? — ^It  is  quite 
possible  that  with  the  subsequent  knowledge  1  ac- 
quired I  may  have  stated  something  of  the  kind,  but 
I  (fo  not  recollect  it ;  after  what  appears  to  have  come 
out  with  regard  to  Mr.  Thompson's  antecedents,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  I  may  have  made  such  a  state- 
ment to  Ml.  Monk. 

27.027.  It  could  not  have  been  from  subsequent 
knowledge  ;  if  you  felt  surprise  it  must  have  been 
surprise  that  you  felt  at  the  time,  because  there  is  a 
further  statement  made  to  this  effect ;  that  you  said 
you  were  astonished  to  see  a  person  like  Thompson 
come  ;  that  you  declined  to  give  him  any  money 
whatever,  and  sent  the  cheque  to  Sir  William  Hayter  ? 
— ^It  is  possible  I  may  have  said  that. 

27.028.  That  would  have  been  astonishment  felt  at 
the  time  ? — Yes. 

27.029.  And  not  felt  subsequently  ?— Yes. 

27.030.  That  at  all  events  is  the  evidence  which  has 
been  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Monk  ;  he  says  you  made  a 
statement  of  that  sort  to  him  ;  I  therefore  ask  you,  did 
you  feel  astonished  at  seeing  such  a  man  as  Thompson 
come  to  you  recommended  by  Sir  William  Hayter  ?— 
I  had  nothing  to  guide  me  but  what  passed  in  a 
three  or  four  minutes'  interview  ;  he  certainly  did 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  man  I  should  have  selected 
to  take  money  down  ;  I  will  state  unreservedly,  unless 
I  knew  something  very  favourable  with  regard  to 
his  antecedents,  I  do  not  think  I  should,  judging 
from  his  personal  appearance,  have  recommended  Mr. 
Thompson  as  a  fit  person  to  take  money  down  to 
Gloucester. 

27.031.  Did  you  make  any  arrangement  with  him 
as  to  the  terms  on  which  he  was  to  be  employed  ?— 
Most  distinctly  and  positively  not. 

27.032.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  he  has 
stated  you  did  ? — ^I  am  told  he  has  stated  that  I 
engaged  to  pay  him  so  much  a  day,  or  100/.,  or  50/., 
or  some  other  sum. 

27.033.  His  statement  is  that  the  arrangement  that 
you  made  with  him  was  that  you  were  to  pay  him 
100/.  if  he  won,  and  50/.  if  he  lost  ? — I  feel  much 
indebted  to  the  Commissioners  for  calling  me  before 
them  again  to-day,  and  affording  me  the  opportunity 
of  giving  a  most  distbct  denial  to  that  stotement ; 
I  had  no  power  or  authority  from  any  one  to  make 
any  stipulation  of  the  kind,  and  most  assuredly  I  en- 
tered into  no  terms  whatever  with  the  individual 
in  question. 

27.034.  Was  nothing  said  by  you  to  him,  or  by  him 
to  you,  with  regard  to  any  remuneration  that  he  was 
to  receive  for  the  service  on  which  he  was  going  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me  he  stated 
that  he  had  had  great  experience  in  elections,  and 
that  he  should  expect  to  be  paid,  and  he  named,  a  snm 
very  similar  to  that  you  have  stated.  My  reply  was, 
"  I  have  no  authority  whatever  in  the  matter,  but  I 
will  take  your  address  and  communicate  with  Sir 
William  Hayter." 

27.035.  Your  denial  then  only  extends  to  this  ; 
that  you  made  no  contract  with  him  ;  you  do  not 
deny  that  he  stated  what  he  expected  he  should 
receive,  but  you  say  yon  told  him  you  were  not 
authorized  to  make  any  terms  or  to  enter  into  any 
mrnngement  with  him  ? — I  do  not  tliink  it  went  so 
far  as  that ;  I  think  he  said  he  had  had  great  ex- 
perience in  elections,  and  that  he  had  received  50/. 
or  100/.,  or  some  other  sum  for  his  services,  but  I 
think  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  ask  me  whether  I 
was  prepared  to  pay  him  such  a  sum  ;  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  the  gentleman  appeared  to  be  much  more 
inclined  to  talk  than  I  was  to  listen  to  him  ;  I  was 
very  much  hurried  at  the  time. 

27.036.  He  was  not  long  with  you  ?— No,  not  mow 
than  three  or  four  miuut«s. 
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2!7fiS>7.  Did  you  receive  a  note  from  him  after  the 
election  ? — ^Yes ;  I  received  a  note  from  him  after 
the  election,  something  to  the  effect  of  "  Pay  my  fee 
"for  Gloucester  to  the  bearer,"  and  I  sent  him  word 
back  that  I  had  no  fee  to  pay  him  ;  that  I  knew 
nothing  of  any  fee  that  was  to  be  paid  to  him. 

27.038.  You  did  receive  a  letter  from  him  ? — Yes. 

27.039.  And  you  wrote  to  him  ? — ^Yes,  some  time 
in  June,  after  the  election. 

27.040.  Then  his  evidence  in  that  respect  is  true  ? 
— I  do  not  know  what  his  evidence  has  been. 

27.041.  Did  you  sign  your  full  name  when  you 
wrote  to  him  or  only  your  initials  ? — I  should  think 
I  signed  "  Geo.  Moffatt,"  George  in  short. 

27.042.  But  not  your  initials  only  ? — ^No^  I  should 
think  not. 

27.043.  Would  you  have  had  any  objection  in 
signing  yonr  note  with  your  initials  only  ? — No. 

27.044.  Because  it  is  stated  in  his  evidence  that 
the  note  he  received  from  you  was  a  note  initialled 
only  "  6.  M."  ? — My  impression  would  be  that  I 
signed  my  name  in  full ;  but  he  can  produce  that 
note,  I  dare  say. 

27.045.  You  had  no  object  when  you  wrote  to  him 
in  answer  to  his  letter  in  concealing  your  name  ? — 
No,  not  the  slightest. 

27.046.  You  told  him  in  answer  to  his  letter  that 
you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  ? — Precisely  ; 
that  was  the  substance  of  what  I  wrote;  I  wrote  as 
briefly  as  possible. 

27.047.  You  informed  us,  at  Gloucester,  that  you 
were  not  aware  that  this  money  was  to  be  employed 
for  purposes  of  bribery  ? — ^Yes. 

27.048.  Do  you  adhere  to  that  statement  ? — 
Perfectly. 

27.049.  Had  you  not  been  informed  that  the 
election  in  1837  had  been  determined  by  the  votes  of 
venal  voters  ? — I  have  stated  that  all  the  information 
I  gathered  at  that  period  with  reference  to  that  was 
from  the  communication  which  was  made  to  me  by 
the  two  gentlemen  who  came  to  London,  who  stated 
their  belief  that  at  the  election  in  1857  Sir  Robert 
Walter  Garden's  agents  bad  bribed  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  that  was  all  I  knew. 

27.050.  That  you  did  understand  ? — ^Yes,  it  was 
only  a  hearsay  conversation,  but  beyond  that  I  knew 
nothing. 

27.051.  Mr.  Monk  has  stated  that  he  heard  there 
-were  a  number  of  venal  voters  who  had  turned  the 
election  in  1857,  and  I  presume  that  you  knew  as 
mnch  OS  he  did  upon  that  point  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think 
I  did  ;  I  do  not  think  I  knew  anything  beyond  what 
was  mentioned  incidentally  at  the  meeting  when  the 
depatation  came  to  town. 

27.052.  It  would  seem  to  come  to  pretty  much  the 
same  thing  whether  you  were  informed  that  there 
hod  been  a  considerable  amount  of  bribery,  or  whether 
what  you  were  told  was  that  the  election  had  been 
-won  by  venal  voters,  so  far  as  it  would  acquaint  you 
with  the  fact  that  Gloucester  was  not  a  very  pure 
place,  having  the  fact  impressed  upon  your  mind  that 
there  had  been  bribery  at  the  election  in  1857  ;  when 
you  found  that  there  was  a  person  to  be  employed  to 
go  down  to  Gloucester  with  money,  did  you  not  your- 
self suspect  that  that  money  was  to  be  employ^  for 
the  purpose  of  corrupition  ? — I  have  before  stated  to 
the  Commissioners  that  I  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
kind.  When  Mr.  Price  (who  had  had  great  experi- 
ence  there)  s^d  that  money  was  required  for  prelimi- 
narr  expenses,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  reasonable  that 
it  idiould  be  required,  considering  there  was  a  six 
weekis'  canvas  with  an  extensive  constituency,  and  a 
great  many  out- voters,  and  I  had  no  doubt  that  the 
money  was  to  be  employed  for  legal  and  proper 
purposes. 

27.053.  Do  you  mean  to  state  deliberately  that  yon 
had  at  that  time  no  suspicion  that  that  money  would 
be  employed  for  improper  and  illegal  purposes  ? — ^I 
had  no  facts  brought  to  my  mind  that  would  warrant 
such  a  suspicion. 

27.054.  Did  you  not  think  it  rather  a  circuitous 


mode  of  sending  money  down  to  Gloucester,  and  did      f*.  MoffcM. 
it  not  appear  to  you  strange  that  if  the  money  was        „      " 
only  required  to  be  sent  down  for  legal  and  proper  °^'        * 

expenses,  it  should  be  sent  in  the  way  it  was  instead 
of  being  taken  down  by  one  of  your  clerks,  or  through 
a  bank  or  the  post-office  ? — Unquestionably  the  most 
direct  way  of  sending  the  money  would  have  been 
through  a  banker,  but  Mr.  Price  selected  this  mode  of 
Bending  it,  and  he  gave  as  a  reason  that  it  was  not 
desirable  that  the  bankers  should  know  that  money 
was  going  down  to  Gloucester.  That  was  his  expla- 
nation to  me.  I  thought  very  little  of  the  matter,  and 
only  followed  the  instructions  I  received. 

27.055.  Looking  at  the  circuitous  mode  in  which 
this  money  was  to  find  its  way  to  Gloucester,  and 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  you  knew  that  bribery 
had  been  practised  to  a  considerable  extent  at  the 
previous  election,  did  you  not  at  that  time  think  or 
suspect  that  that  500/.  was  to  go  down  to  Gloucester 
for  the  purpose  of  bribery  ? — It  does  not  appear  to  mo 
that  sending  down  money  by  hand  is  a  circuitous  mode 
of  sending  it. 

27.056.  What  I  refer  to  is  the  number  of  agents 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  money  down 
to  Gloucester.  I  refer  to  Sir  William  Hayter, 
Thompson,  and  yourself — the  cheque  going  up  to  Sir 
William  Hayter,  and  so  forth  ;  do  you  regard  that  as 
a  direct  or  a  circuitous  mode  of  sending  the  money 
down  ? — ^I  think,  with  the  explanation  I  have  given 
of  how  the  money  came  to  bo  deposited  with  Sir 
William  Hayter,  the  mode  which  was  adopted  was  as 
direct  a  mode  of  sending  the  money  as  the  Commis- 
sioners themselves  could  devise.  As  I  was  engoged 
out  of  town,  I  depo(«ited  the  money  with  Sir  William 
Hayter  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Price's  order. 

27.057.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  either  by 
you  or  by  us  as  to  the  mode  of  sending  the  money 
being  direct  or  circuitous,  were  you  at  that  time  free 
from  any  suspicion  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  money 
was  to  be  expended  ? — ^I  had  nothing  before  me  to 
warrant  a  suspicion  that  the  money  M'as  to  be  spent 
improperly. 

27.058.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Then  why  should  not  Mr. 
Monk  have  paid  the  money  himself  ? — ^Mr.  Monk's 
agent  was  not  appointed  when  I  was  asked  to  send 
the  money  down. 

27.059.  Mr.  Monk  himself  was  down  at  Gloucester, 
was  he  not  ? — Yes  ;  in  what  I  did  I  only  followed 
the  instructions  of  Mr.  Price. 

27.060.  Did  you  write  to  Thompson  after  you  got 
down  to  Ashburton  ? — My  belief  is  that  I  wrote  to 
Sir  William  Hayter  ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  wrote 
to  Thompson  or  not.  1  wrote  to  Sir  William  Hayter, 
I  know.  I  wrote  to  him  very  hurriedly  from  Newton 
while  I  was  on  my  canvat>s,  I  believe,  and  sent  him 
up  the  money,  and  I  think  it  possible  that  I  may  have 
written  to  Thompson  (though  I  do  not  know  that  I 
did)  to  instruct  him  to  call  on  Sir  William  Hayter. 

27.061.  From  the  letters,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
you  did  send  the  cheque  from  Ashburton.  The 
second  letter  from  Mr.  Price  you  received,  I  suppose, 
at  Ashburton  ? — I  believe  so. 

27.062.  And  you  wrote  after  that  to  Sir  William 
Hayter  ? — ^Yes. 

27.063.  Did  you  not  also  write  to  Thompson  ? — I 
think  it  very  probable  I  did,  but  I  do  not  distinctly 
recoUect  having  done  so. 

27.064.  Yon  wrote  to  him  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  him  to  go  and  receive  the  cheque  ? — ^No ; 
it  would  bo  to  tell  him  to  call  on  Sir  William  Hayter, 
I  think. 

27.065.  For  the  cheque  which  you  had  sent  to  him  ? 
— The  cheque  was  sent  to  Sir  William  Hayter  con- 
ditionally ;  it  w«s  to  be  given  up  on  Mr.  Price's 
approval. 

27.066.  I  do  not  exactly  uuderstand  what  you  mean 
by  Mr.  Price's  approval,  because  Mr.  Price  does  not 
appear  to  have  written  at  all  to  Sir  William  Hayter. 
Mr.  Price  wrote  to  you,  but  beyond  that  there  was 
apparently  nothing  written  by  him  ? — He  was  to 
write  when  the  cheque  was  to  be  sent  down. 
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27,067    He  wrote  to  you  ? — ^Precisely. 

27.068.  Upon  your  receiving  that  letter  from  Mr. 
Price  you  wrote  to  Sir  Williain  Hayter  ? — Yes. 

27.069.  And  you  wrote  to  Tfaompsou  ? — Yea ;  pro* 
bably. 

27.070.  Those  two  letters  put  the  cheque  in  motion. 
The  cheque  was  cashed,  and  Thompson  went  down 
to  Gloucester  with  the  money.  What  do  you  mean 
by  Mr.  Price's  approval? — The  money  was  to  be 
delivered  on  Mr.  Price's  approving  its  being  sent  to 
Gloucester.  That  would  be  when  an  agent  was 
appointed. 

27.071.  Mr.  Price  had  written  to  you  upon  the 
snbject  ? — Mr.  Price  did  approve,  and  the  money  was 
consequently  sent  down.  The  money  was  lodged 
with  Sir  William  Hayter  to  be  transmitted  on  Mr. 
Price's  approval.  Mr.  Price  approved,  and  the 
money  was  sent  down. 

27.072.  Mr.  Price  approved  in  his  letter  to  you  ? 
—Yes. 

27.073.  Did  not  Mr.  Price  write  to  you  to  say  that 
the  money  was  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  John  Wilton  ? — No; 
I  am  not  certain  that  the  agent's  name  was  men- 
tioned. 

27.074.  How  came  you  to  write  to  Thompson  ? — 
On  Mr.  Price's  letter,  which  I  presume  I  received  at 
Ashburton. 

27.075.  Mr.  Price's  letter  to  you  ?— Certainly. 

27.076.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  went  to  Mr.  Ralli 
on  the  19th  of  April,  you  say  ? — No ;  I  wi'ote  to 
Mr.  Ralli  to  request  him  to  come  to  me. 

■27/)77.  What  induced  you  to  write  to  Mr.  Ralli  on 
tlje  19th  to  ask  him  to  come  to  yon  ? — Simply  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Monk  having  stated  before  he 
went  out  of  town,  that  if  any  money  was  required 
for  preliminary  expenses,  he  had  no  doubt  that  his 
father-in-law  would  pay  what  was  required. 

27.078.  Did  you  not  wiite  to  Mr.  Ralli  in  conse- 
quence of  receiving  Mr.  Price's  letter  ? — ^In  conse- 
quence of  receiving  Mr.  Price's  first  letter? 

27.079.  Did  you  not  receive  that  letter  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th  ? — ^No,  certainly  not.     . 

27.080.  You  wrot«  to  Mr.  Ralli  to  requesl  him  to 
go  to  you,  and  asked  him  if  you  might  draw  on  him 
for  a  sum  of  money? — In  the  first  place  allow 
me,  if  you  please,  to  clear  up  a  discrepancy  in  dates 
which  appears  to  exist  in  your  mind,  but  which 
I  do  not  think  exists  in  fact  upon  the  evidence ;  I 
have  stated  that  I  went  down  to  Ashburton  on  the 
1 9th  ;  in  the  preceding  week  I  spoke  to  Sir  William 
Hayter,  which  would  put  it  back  to  about  the  12th, 
that  is  about  the  time  Mr.  Price  says  he  wrote  the 
letter,  I  think. 

27.081.  Pardon  mc  ;  Mr.  Price  stated  that  he  wrote 
the  letter  ten  or  twelve  days  before  the  election,  and 
that  he  wrote  a  second  letter  two  or  three  days  before 
the  nomination  ;  now  ten  or  twelve  days  before  the 
election  would  bring  the  date  of  Mr.  Price's  letter  to 
Monday  the  18th ;  was  it  not  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Price's  writing  to  you  on  the  18th  the  letter 
which  you  received  on  the  19th,  that  yon  seAt  to 
Mr.  Ralli  ? — Most  assuredly  not;  it  was  in  consequence  ' 
of  a  letter  I  received  in  the  previous  week  that  I 
spoke  to  Sir  William  Hayter,  and  I  received  no  other 
letter  from  Mr.  Price,  except  the  one  I  received  at 
Ashburton. 

27.082.  Was  it  not  in  consequence  of  what  Mr.  Price 
wrote  to  you  that  you  sent  to  Mr.  Ralli  ? — I  spoke 
first  to  Sir  William  Hayter,  and  then,  when  Sir 
WiUiam  Hayter  had  sent  a  person  to  me,  recommend- 
ing him  as  a  proper  person,  I  sent  a  communication  to 
Hh.  Ralli,  to  say  I  should  b«  glad  to  see  him  if  he 
would  caU  upon  me. 

27.083.  I  want  to  knoW  why  you  went  to  Mr.  Ralli, 
unless  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  letter  you  had 
received  from  Mr.  Price  ? — ^It  seeiiis  to  me  to  be  quite 
clear  luid  to  follow  as  a  natural  ^qUenc6,  ttiat  when 
I  Was  leaving  town  I  should  send  to  Mr.  Salli  to  ask 
whether  it  wduld  be  ^eeable  and  convenient  to  hidi 
to  pay  liie  money,'  to  tell  him  that  a  sum  of  500f. 
would  be  required,  and  to  ask  him  whether  he  was 


willing  to  honour  a  cheque  to  that  amount.  It  was 
on  the  day  of  my  leaving  town  that  I  sent  to  Mr.  RallL 
and  that  was  the  day  on  which  Thompson  was  sent 
with  the  introductory  note  to  me. 

27.084.  Mr.  Price  stated  that  his  first  letter  was  to 
this  efiect : — "  That  the  canvass  had  been  far  more 
"  satisfactory  than  I  had  any  reason  to  anticipate ; 
"  but  that  Mr.  Monk  had  not  yet  selected  an  agent; 
"  that  things  were  conscqucntl}-  in  a  good  deal  of 
"  confusion  ;  that  I  hoped  he  would  select  one  soon; 
"  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  I  thought  it  expedient 
":  that  a  sum  of  500/.  should  be  provided,  ready  to  be 
"  transmitted  to  his  agent  as  soon  as  he  was  appointed." 
Was  that  the  effect  of  Mr.  Monk's  letter,  as  far  as 
your  memory  goes  ? — ^I  think  so. 

27.085.  Did  you  not,  on  receiving  that  letter,  go  to 
Mr.  Ralli  ?— No, 

27.086.  You  waited  several  days  ? — Certainly. 

27.087.  There  is  nothing  in  this  letter  of  Mr.  Price's 
with  reference  to  the  money  being  transmitted  by  a 
private  hand,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Price's  recollec- 
tion, he  made  no  mention  of  a  private  hand  in  the 
letter  at  all,  though  he  says  he  might  have  done  so. 
Are  you  positive  that  in  his  letter  it  was  stated  that 
the  money  was  to  be  transmitted  by  a  private  hand? 
— Yes.  There  could  have  been  no  other  pomt  in 
regard  to  the  money  but  that,  because  it  was  a  request 
that  I  would  speak  to  Sir  WiUiam  Hayter  with 
reference  to  finding  a  person  to  take  down  the  money. 

27.088.  Mr.  Price  also  stated  in  another  part  of  hig 
evidence  : — "  I  remember,  in  my  first  letter,  snggest- 
"  ing  to  Mr.  Moffatt  that  if  he  was  going  down  to 
"  Ashburton  he  had  better  leiave  the  money  with  Sir 
"  William  Hayter,  who,  I  knew,  would  most  likely  be 
"  the  last  member  in  town,  and  therefore  1  may  have 
"  written  to  him,  but  I  am  not  clear  as  to  that  ?"— 
That,  I  believe,  is  the  fact, 

27.089.  But  Mr.  Price  stated  to  us  that  he  had  no 
recollection  of  having  made  use  of  the  term  "private 
"  hand."  He  did  not  recollect  saying  that  the  money 
was  to  be  sent  down  by  a  private  hand.  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  state  that  that  was  in  the  letter  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  could  be  the  use  of  my  applying  to  Sir 
William  Hayter  to  find  a  person  to  take  the  money 
down,  unless  it  was  meant  th^t  it  should  be  sent  down 
by  a  private  hand. 

27.090.  Are  you  confident  that  Mr.  Price  sug- 
gested to  yon  tiiat  the  money  should  be  sent  down 
by  a  private  hand  ? — There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
that ;  I  have  stated  most  unreservedly  that  it  was 
from  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Price  that  I  applied 
to  Sir  William  Hayter. 

27.091.  Mr,  Price  stated  to  us,  andso  did  you,  that 
there  were  only  two  letters  written,  and  Mr.  Price 
put  the  date  of  this  letter  at  almut  the  18th  ;  yon  say 
it  must  have  been  written  very  much  earlier  tban 
that ;  you  stated,  at  Gloucester,  that  you  thought 
you  received  the  letter  about  the  10th  ? — And  I  have 
stated  before  you  aga'u  to-day,  that  that  is  my  iffi> 
pression. 

27.092.  Mr.  Price  stated  to  us  his  reason  for 
writing  his  letter  which  showed  that  it  could  not 
have  been  as  early  as  the  10th,  because  he  stated 
that  the  reason  why  he  wrote  it  was  that  during  his 
canvass  he  had  been  applied  to  by  parties  in  Gloucester 
for  money  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Monk,  and  that  no  agent 
had  then  been  appointed ;  now  Mr.  Price  did  not 
commence  his  canvass  till  the  9th,  and  tlierefore  it  is 
not  possible  that  he  could  have  written  from  that 
motive  on  the  10th ;  we  have  it  in  Mr.  Monk's  evidence 
that'  Mr.  Price  commenced  his  canvass  on  the  9tii, 
and  Mr.  Price  stated  in  his  letter  to  yon  (hat  the 
canvass  had  proceeded  very  satisfactorily,  and  that 
would  seem  to  place  it  still  later  ? — ^It  certainly ' 
mnat  haVe  been  in  the  week  previous  to  my  geiag 
ddwn  to  Askborton,  that  I  received  that  letter  from, 
Mr.  Priee,  and  spoke  to  Sir  William  Hayter. 

"27,093;  Are  yon  eonfident  that  you  spoke  to  Sir 
William  Hayter  after  or  before  you  received  that 
ktt«r^— I  am  to'coiificfent  of  it  as  I  can  be  with  r»- 
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gard  to  any  transaction  in  which  I  have  ever  been 
engaged. 

27.094.  (ifr.  Vaughan.)  Do  you  feel  quite  confi- 
dent that  the  application  wiis  not  made  in  conse- 
quence of  a  suggestion  in  your  own  mind  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  send  the  money  down  by 
private  hand  ? — I  am  quite  clear  about  that,  and  I  am 
equally  clear  that  I  should  not  have  thought  of 
troubling  Sir  William  Hayter  on  the  subject  of  re- 
mitting the  money,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  had  I 
not  beien  requested  to  do  so.  I  was  not  on  such 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Sir  William  Hayter  as  would 
have  warranted  me  in  asking  it  of  him. 

27.095.  Mr.  Price  said  that  if  you  stated  that  he 
had  directed  you  to  send  the  money  down  by  private 
hand  you  probably  were  correct,  but  he  did  not 
appear  to  have  any  recollection  of  it  himself? — ^My 
recollection  is  distinct  upon,  that  point,  and  the  fkcts 
will  fully  support  me.  It  never  would  have  occurred 
to  me  to  ask  Sir  William  Hayter  to  take  charge  of 
the  money  if  Mr.  Price  had  not  requested  me  to  do  so. 

27.096.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  No  doubt  you  asked 
Sir  William  Hayter  to  take  charge  of  the  money  in 
Consequence  of  Mr.  Price's  letter  ;  but  .was  your  first 
application  to  Sir  William  Hayter  to  name  a  person 
to  go  down  to  Gloucester  made  before  Mr.  Price's 
letter  ? — ^I  am  quite  clear  that  it  was  not ;  it  never 
could  have  occurred  to  me  to  ask  Sir  William  Hayter 
to  name  a  person  to  convey  the  money  to  Gloucester 
if  Mr.  Price  had  not  suggested  it. 

27.097.  Sir  William  Hayter  said  there  was  no 
mention  made  of  any  particular .  sum  of  money  ;  it 
was  only  in  the  event  of  money  being  required  to  be 
sent  down  that  a  person  would  be  wanted ;  and  he 
stated  that  you  asked  him  whether  he  could  recom- 
mend such  a  person.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  of  the 
position  that  Sir  William  Ha3rter  occupied  with 
reference  to  political  matters  ? — Perfectly. 

27.098.  You  say  yon  were  not  on  such  terms  with 
Sir  William  Hayter  as  would  have  warranted  you  in 
aaking  him  to  take  charge  of  the  money  yourself.  I 
snppose  that  when  yon  said  that  you  alluded  to  your 
private  acquaintance  with  Sir  William  Hayter. 
Knowing  the  position  that  he  occupied  with  reference 
to  political  matters,  would  you  not  at  such  a  time 

•  have  felt  yourself  justified  in  asking  him  if  he  could 
recommend  a  person  to  take  money  down  to  Glou- 
cester at  the  period  of  the  election  ? — It  never  occurred 
to  me,  and  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  have  occurred  to 
me,  to  apply  to  Sir  William  Hayter  if  the  necessity  for 
applying  to  some  person  had  arisen. 

27.099.  You  do  not  know  that  it  is  the  practice  to 
apply  to  him  when  elections  are  going  on  ? — I  never 
heard  of  it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

27.100.  Were  you  not  aware  that  he  had  lodgings 
in  Ryder  Street,  where  he  conducted  matters  relating 
to  elections  ? — ^I  think  I  heard  that  he  had  done  so  at 
the  previous  election,  and  at  the  last  election  I  think 
tiiere  were  two  rooms  taken  by  the  Liberal  party  in 
Byder  Street. 

27.101.  Had  not  those  rooms  been  occupied  by 
Sir  William  Hayter  for  years?— In  1857  and  1859  I 
think  they  were,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  were 
befi>re  that. 

27.102.  Did  you  not  direct  your  letter  to  Ryder 
Street  ?  —  It  was  directed  there  by  Sir  William 
Hayter's  request. 

27.103.  Did  yon  not  know  that  he  had  the  appro- 
priation of  a  fund  which  was  subscribed  for  elec- 
tion purposes?  —  Certainly  not,  I  never  heard  of 
snch  a  fund,  and  I  do  not  much  believe  in  its  ex- 
istence. 

27.104.  Sir  William  Hayter  told  us  so  himself,  and 
you  were  at  Gloucester  when  he  was  examined  ; 
he  said  there  was  a  fund  subscribed  for  election  pur- 
poses, of  which  he  had  had  the  disposition,  except  at 
this  last  election  ? — ^I  nnderstood  your  question  to 
apply  to  the  last  election. 

27.105.  No,  I  was  asking  you  as  to  his  position 
wiUi  regard  to  political  matters  for  years  past ;  is  he 
not  a  person  to  whom  members  of  his  party  might 


applv  on   the  subject  of  elections? — ^Yes,  I  should  ■ 
think   they  might  apply  to   him   on   the  subject  of 
elections. 

27.106.  Would  there  have  been  anything  extra- 
ordinary in  your  applying  to  him  if  yon  wanted  a 
person  to  go  down  to  Gloucester  ? — Yes,  I  should 
think  it  would  be  a  very  unusual  thing ;  I  might 
apply  to  him  with  reference  to  elections,  but  not  to 
send  down  a  messenger  with  money  to  Gloucester. 

27.107.  But  to  conduct  the  election  ? — If  it  was  to 
conduct  the  election  that  might  be  another  thing ;  I 
think  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  person  might  apply  to 
Sir  William  Hayter  to  ascertain  whether  he  knew  a 
fit  and  proper  person  to  conduct  an  election  ;  that  I 
think  is  very  likely. 

27.108.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  you  wont  nnd  said  to 
Sir  William  Hayter, "  Probably  money  will  be  wanted  to 
"  be  sent  to  Gloucester  ;  can  you  recommend  me  any- 
"  body  ?"  Sir  William  Hayter  would  have  immediately 
drawn  the  conclusion  that  you  wished  him  to  recom- 
mend you  a  person  to  conduct  the  election  at  Glou- 
cester ? — Certainly  not. 

27.109.  Sir  William  Hayter  himself,  told  us  that 
he  did  draw  that  inference  from  what  you  said  to 
him  ? — Then  it  was  an  inaccurate  inference,  because 
there  was  nothing  requisite  but  just  simply  to  send 
the  money  down ;  I  never  understood  that  the  man 
who  was  to  take  the  money  down  was  to  conduct  the 
election,  but  that  he  was  to  bo  simply  a  messenger  to 
take  the  money  down  ;  that  was  all  that  Mr.  Price's 
note  conveyed  to  my  mind. 

27.110.  Did  you  tell  Sir  William  Hayter  that  the 
application  which  you  made  to  him  was  made  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr.  Price's  letter  ? — I  believe  I  did ;  in 
fiwst  upon  that  point  I  am  clear  that  I  did  say  so. 

27.111.  You  had  had  some  conversation  with 
Mr.  Price  on  the  27th  of  March,  in  the  Reform  Club 
here  with  reference  to  money  affairs  at  Gloucester  ?— 
I  do  not  recollect  that  I  had. 

27.112.  Had  you  no  conversation  with  Mr.  Price  in 
the  Reform  Club  before  Mr.  Monk  became  a  candi- 
date ? — ^On  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Monk  determined 
to  become  a  candidate  I  saw  Mr.  Price  at  the  Reform 
Club,  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  was  on  the  27th  of 
March. 

27.113.  Had  you  no  conversation  with  Mr.  Price 
on  that  day  with  reference  to  the  money  that  would 
be  required  for  the  purpose  of  the  Gloucester  election  ? 
— Yes,  there  was  certainly  a  conversation  with  refer- 
ence to  that  when  Mr.  Monk  became  a  candidate. 

27.114.  Did  Mr.  Price  inform  you  of  the  cost  of 
his  past  elections  ? — I  believe  he  did. 

27.115.  And  did  he  state  it  as  his  opinion  to  you 
that  Mr.  Monk's  expenditure  ought  to  be  about  500/.? 
— I  doubt  whether  that  was  stated  to  me.  I  have 
stated  precisely  what  was  stated  in  the  main  to  me— 
that  the  deputation  told  me  that  the  election  would 
cost  the  two  candidates  1,200/.  or  1,300/. ;  but  that, 
in  any  event,  it  would  not  cost  more  that  l,o00/. 

27.116.  But  Mr.  Price  told  us  that  you  asked  him 
what  the  expenditure  was  likely  to  be,  and  that  he 
told  you  he  could  not  sav  what  Mr.  Monk  would  have 
to  pay,  but  that  he  would  tell  you  what  he  had  paid, 
and  that  he  concluded  by  expressing  his  opinion  that 

Mr.  Monk's  election  ought  to  cost  about  500/.  ? It 

is  very  likely  that  Mr.  Price  told  me  that,  but  the 
deputation  told  me  it  would  cost  more. 

27.117.  Did  you  ever  communicate  to  Mr.  Monk 
Mr.  Price's  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  probable 
expense  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Monk  might 
not  have  been  in  the  room  when  Mr.  Price  made  that 
statement.  I  am  quite  sure  I  told  Mr.  Monk  what 
the  deputation  said  the  election  would  cost, 

27.118.  Mr.  Monk  has  told  us  that  you  never  stated 
to  him  that  Mr.  Price  had  informed  you  that  his 
(Mr.  Monk's)  election  ought  to  cost  him  about  500/.? 
— It  is  quite  possible  that  I  did  not  inform  Mr.  Monk 
of  that. 

27.119.  What  was  your  motive  for  keeping  back 

what  I  should  have  thought  so  material  a  matter  ? I 

had  no  motive  in  keeping  it  back.     I  have  no  recollcc- 

4a2 


G.Moffku. 
34  Nov.  1«5». 
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G.  Moffatu  tion  that  the  fact  was  not  named  bj  me,  but  mj  main 
business  at  that  interview,  as  Mr.  Monk's  friend,  was 
to  ascertain  from  the  deputation  what  the  expenses  of 
the  election  would  be.  Those  expenses,  it  was  stated 
before  Mr.  Price,  would  probably  be  about  1,200/.  or 
1,300/.  ;  they  had  Mr.  Price's  sanction  as  to  that ; 
that  tlie  legitimate  expenses  for  the  two  candidates 
might  bo  from  1,200/.  to  1,500/.  I  stated  that  to 
Mr.  Monk,  and  told  him  that  he  must  be  prepared  for 
that  if  he  stood  for  Gloucester. 

27.120.  Had  you  not  undertaken  to  manage  the 
expenditure  at  the  election  for  Mr.  Monk  ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

27.121.  Had  you  not  told  Mr.  Monk  that  you  would 
see  to  the  expenditure  in  respect  of  the  election  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

27.122.  Had  you  not  acted  in  the  same  manner  for 
Mr.  Monk  at  his  former  election  ? — I  stated  to  you  in 
my  examination  at  Gloucester,  that  subsequent  to  the 
election  at  Cricklade,  I  looked  over  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Monk's  accounts,  and  settled  them  with  his  solicitor 
who  came  to  town,  but  I  had  undertaken  no  such 
task  with  reference  to  the  Gloucester  accounts. 

27.123.  You  had  undertaken,  however,  to  provide 
the  money,  had  you  not  ? — Certainly  not. 

27.124.  Do  you  recollect  a  conversation"  between 
you  and  Mr.  Monk  on  the  Saturday  evening  before 
Mr.  Monk  went  to  Gloucester  ? — I  do  not  know  when 
Mr.  Monk  did  go  to  Gloucester. 

27.125.  Mr.  Monk  in  his  evidence  has  said, — "On 
"  the  Saturday  evening  as  Mr.  Moffot  was  leaving 
"  the  club,  he  said  to  me,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
"  'After  a  dissolution  takes  place,  go  down  to 
"  «  Gloucester  and  canvass,  and  stick  to  the  place  till 
"  '  the  election  comes  off.  You  need  not  trouble 
"  '  yourself  about  any  expenses  connected  with  the 
"  '  election  ;  if  any  money  is  wanted  for  the  prelimi- 
"  '  nary  expenses  I  will  provide  it  myself ;  or  if  I  go 
"  '  to  Mr.  Ralli  I  suppose  he  will  have  no  objection 
"  '  to  advance  mo  some  money  for  that  purpose.' "? — 
(J/r.  Monk.)  I  think  that  must  bo  a  misprint. 

27.126.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Did  such  a  conversation 
take  place  between  you  and  Mr.  Monk  ? — ^I  have  no 
recollection  of  such  a  conversation  having  taken  place, 
my  belief  is  precisely  what  I  stated  before  ;  that  he 
told  me  that  if  I  should  receive  an  application  for 
money  for  preliminary  .  expenses,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Mr.  Ralli  would  advance  it. 

27.127.  You  went  to  Mr.  Ralli,  did  you  not,  in 
consequence  of  this  ? — ^No,  I  never  went  to  Mr.  Ralli; 
I  wrote  to  him  and  ho  came  to  me  ;  I  sent  for  Mr. 

'  Ralli,  as  I  have  already  told  the  Commissioners  three 
times  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Price's  letter ;  when 
I  was  about  leaving  town  I  sent  for  Mr.  Ralli  to  say, 
"  If  it  is  agreeable  to  you  I  will  draw  a  cheque  for 
"  500/.  upon  you." 

27.128.  Why  should  you  send  to  Mr.  Ralli  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr.  Price's  letter  ? — Because  Mr.  Ralli 
was  Mr.  Monk's  father-in-law. 

27.129.  Had  you  not  ascertained  from  Mr.  Monk 
l)eforehand  that  Mr.  Ralli  would  advance  the  money  ? 
^Mr.  Monk's  statement  to  me  was  that  if  any  money 
should  be  required  he  had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Ralli 
would  advance  it. 

27.130.  Tlien  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  that 
you  sent  to  Mr.  Ralli  ? — ^No.  I  sent  to  Mr.  Ralli  at 
that  time  in  consequence  of  my  being  about  to  leave 
town  for  Devonshire. 

27.131.  But  at  the  time  you  sent  to  him  you  did 
so  because  you  supposed,  from  something  that  had 
occuri'cd  before,  that  Mr.  Ralli  was  a  person  who 
would  advance  the  money  ? — I  have  stated  in  my 
evidence  in  chief  several  times  over  that  the  intima- 
tion I  had  from  Mr.  Monk  was,  that  if  money  was 
required  he  had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Ralli  would  advance 
it. 

27.132.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Ralli  that  it  was  improper 
for  a  candidate  to  know  anything  about  expenditure 
before  the  election  ? — ^If  you  had  looked  at  my  former 
evidence,  it  would  have  been  almost  superfluous  for 
you  to  ask  me  that  question.    I  stated  in  my  evidence- 


in-chief  that  your  secretary,  Mr.  Coleridge,  was  tlw 
first  person  who  brought  that  to  my  mind. 

27.133.  Did  you  acquaint  Mr.  Ralli  that  it  was 
improper  for  candidates  to  know  anything  about  ex> 
penses  before  the  election  ? — Certainly  not. 

27.134.  I  will  read  to  you  what  Mr.  Ralli  has  said 
in  his  evidence.  He  said,  "  I  heard  from  Mr.  MoCTatt 
"  and  others  that  the  candidates  ought  not  to  interfere 
"  with  the  expenses  of  the  election  till  after  the 
"  election  should  be  over  ?" — That  is  quite  tme 
— that  they  do  not. 

27.135.  The  expression  is  that  they  ought  not  ? — ^I 
should  think  it  is  much  more  likely  that  I  should 
have  told  him  they  do  not  if  he  asked  me  for  an 
explanation. 

27.136.  Why  do  they  not  interfere  ?— It  is  the 
established  usage  at  elections  for  them  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  expenditure  of  money  while  the  election 
is  going  on.  I  have  now  a  very  sufficient  reason  why 
they  do  not ;  because  it  is  illegal. 

27.137.  Is  it  your  habit  with  regard  to  your  own 
elections  never  to  know  anything  about  your  expen« 
diture  until  after  the  election  is  over  ? — ^I  have  ui 
several  cases,  when  there  has  been  a  contest,  remitted 
the  solicitor  who  had  the  management  of  my  election 
money  on  account  while  the  election  was  pending. 

27.138.  Why  should  you  tell  Mr.  Ridli  that  can- 
didates ought  not  to  interfere  with  expenses  until 
after  the  election  ? — I  should  tell  Mr.  Ralli  that  with 
perfect  propriety. 

27.139.  Would  the  reason  be  that  the  candidate 
should  not  know  that  there  had  been  an  illegal  ex- 
penditure of  money  ? — When  you  give  money  to  your 
solicitor,  you  give  it  him  in  jierfect  confidence  that  the 
money  is  to  be  legally  expended. 

27.140.  You  told  Mr.  Ralli  that  candidates  ought 
not  to  interfere  with  expenses  until  after  the  elec- 
tion ;  and  you  told  me  just  now  that  it  is  always  m, 
but  now  you  tell  me  that  it  has  not  been  so  in  your 
own  individual  case  ? — ^I  thiuk  you  have  misunder- 
stood what  I  have  said  ;  I  distinctly  say  that  I  have 
not  iuterfered  with  the  expenses,  although  I  have 
frequently  paid  money  to  my  solicitor  while  the  elec- 
tion has  been  pending. 

27.141.  Giving  money  to  your  solicitor  for  the 
expenses  of  the  election  is  what  I  call  interfering  ? 
— It  is  not  what  I  call  interfering. 

27.142.  Why  should  you  tell  Mr.  Ralli  that  can- 
didates  pught  not  to  interfere  with  expenses  until 
after  the  election,  as  a  reason  for  his  advancing  money 
for  preliminary  expenses  and  not  Mr.  Monk  ? — ^Be  so 
good,  if  you  please,  as  not  to  assume  that  I  did  tell 
Mr.  Ralli  that  a  candidate  ought  not  to  interfere.  My 
belief  would  be  that  I  should  inform  Mr.  Ralli  (if  I 
informed  him  anything)  that  it  was  not  customary  for 
candidates  to  interfere  with  the  disbursement  of 
money  prior  to  the  election  ;  your  own  experience  I 
am  sure,  would  tell  you  that  it  is  so. 

27.143.  That  comes  pretty  nearly  t«  the  same 
thing  ? — Then  let  it  stand  so,  if  you  please. 

27.144.  I  cannot  conceive  any  possible  reason  for 
giving  such  advice  unless  it  be  an  impression  that 
some  illegal  expenditure  might  possibly  take  place 
which  it  was  advisable  that  the  candidate  should 
know  nothing  of  ? — I  have  stated  that  at  several  of  my 
own  elections  I  have  paid  money  in  that  way,  and  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  prove  that  this  money  has  new 
been  paid  for  any  illegal  expenditure  at  any  of  my 
contests  ;  I  believe  it  is  the  general  practice  of  candi- 
dates to  put  money  into  the  hands  of  their  solicitors. 

27.145.  I  should  have  thought  so  too,  but  you  ap- 
pear to  have  told  Mr.  Ralli  that  it  is  not  the  practice? 
— No  ;  I  think  if  you  will  be  good  enough  again  to 
refer  to  the  words.,  you  will  find  that  what  I  told  Mr. 
Ralli  was  that  it  was  not  customary  for  candidates  to 
interfere  in  the  disbursement  of  money  during  an 
election  ;  that  is  what  I  said;  it  is  common  sense  that 
I  should  say  that. 

27.146.  It  would  have  been  equally  so  if  you  had 
got  the  money  by  cheque  from  Mr.  Monk  hima^ 
instead  of  going  to  llr.  Ralli  for  it  ? — Mr.  Balli,%^ 
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presume,  is  Mr.  Monk's  banker  ;  and  I  was  told  by 
Mr.  Monk,  if  money  was  wanted,  to  draw  on  Mr. 
Balli  as  his  banker  for  the  amount ;  that  is  practi* 
cally  what  it  comes  to  ;  it  admits  to  my  mind  of  no 
other  solution. 

27.147.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  We  have  it  in  evidence 
that  Mr.  Monk  has  two  bankers;  a  banker  in  London 
and  also  a  banker  in  Gloucester,  although  he  does  not 
keep  much  balance  there ;  and  one  would  certainly 
have  thooght  that  the  more  direct  course  would  have 
been  for  Mr.  Monk  to  have  given  a  cheque  himself, 
and  to  have  his  expenses  paid  ont  of  the  produce  of 
that  cheque  ? — Probably  Mr.  Monk  may  have  had  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  than  I  had  ;  he  may  have  known  that  it 
was  not  strictly  legal,  and  may  therefore  have  asked 
me  to  do  it. 

27.148.  It  certainly  does  appear  extraordinary  that 
you  should  have  taken  upon  yourself  to  act  for  Mr. 
Monk  in  making  all  the  money  arrangements  for  him, 
and  requesting  Mr.  Price  to  write  to  you  on  Mr. 
Monk's  behalf,  if  ho  had  any  communication  to  make 
about  money,  if  you  did  not  wish  to  prevent  Mr. 
Monk  from  being  inculpated  by  any  practices  of  an 
unlawful  character  that  might  take  place  atGloucester? 
— It  would  appear,  according  to  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  Mr.  Monk  would  bo  inculpated  if  he  knew 
of  the  money  being  sent  down  before  the  election. 

27.149.  Be  good  enough  to  put  that  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment out  of  your  mind  altogether.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  it  could  not  be  in  consequence  of  that  that 
this  arrangement  took  place  between  you  and  Mr. 
Monk,  because  you  did  not  know  what  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  were.  Putting  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  therefore,  aside  altogether,  and  looking 
to  the  fact  of  Mr.  Price  being  requested  by  you  to 
write  to  you  in  the  event  of  his  having  any  communi- 
cation to  make  respecting  Mr.  Monk's  election,  does 
it  not  appear  to  be  somewhat  singular,  and  so  singular 
as  to  require  some  explanation  from  you  as  to  the 
reason,  why  you  did  that  ? — It  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  answer  ijuestions  as  to  slight  and  casual  conver- 
sations occurring  many'  months  ago.  My  impression 
is,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Price,  that  I  said,  when  I 
spoke  to  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "Let  me 
"  know  from  time  to  time  how  the  thing  is  going  on." 
I  may  have  said  to  him,  "  Write  to  me,"  but  I  have 
no  recollection  of  distinctly  authorizing  him  to  write 
to  me  if  he  wanted  money.  I  do  not  believe  I  said, 
"  Write  to  me  if  you  want  money." 

27.150.  Mr.  Price's  evidence  is  that  you  as^ked  him 
to  write  to  you,  to  let  you  know  how  the  canvass  was 
going  on,  and  that  you  said  at  the  same  time  that  if 
there  was  anything  he  wished  to  communicate  about 
the  business  of  the  election,  ho  was  to  write  to  you  ? 
— ^It  is  possible  that  I  may  have  said  that. 

27.151.  Then  seeing  that  you  spoke  to  Mr.  Monk 
yourself  as  to  the  provision  of  the  funds,  that  is  to 
say,  as  you  had  said  to  him,  "  I  suppose,  if  any  money 
"  is  wanted,  Mr.  Ralli  will  let  me  have  it,"  does  it 
not  appear  to  you  to  be  singular,  and  so  singular  as  to 
require  some  explanation  from  you,  that  Mr.  Monk 
was  to  remain  such  an  entire  cypher  in  these  transac- 
tions, and  that  you  were  to  act  for  him  with  reference 
to  all  the  arrangements  that  were  to  bo  made  ? — I  am 
not  aware  that  J  acted  for  him  with  reference  to  any 
arrangements  that  were  made,  except  to  the  extent  I 
have  stated,  that  he  asked  me,  if  money  was  wanted 
for  preliminary  expenses,  to  obtain  it  for  him  from 
Mr.  Ralli. 

27.152.  There  was  more  thon  that.  We  hear  that 
after  the  election  was  over  bills  were  directed  to  be 
sent  in  to  you,  and  that  there  was  a  portion  of  a  sum  of 
500/.  which  you  actually  sent  down  to  Gloucester  for 
payment  of  bills  after  the  election.  You  seem,  there- 
fore, to  have  taken  upon  yourself  the  whole  pecuniary 
management  of  the  expenses  of  Mr.  Monk's  election  ? 
—That  was  subsequent  to  the  election.  I  am  quite 
vnaware  of  having  token  upon  myself  the  whole 
pecuniary  management.  I  think  you  will  find,  if  you 
refer  to  my  evidence,  that  what  I  stated  in  my  former 


examination  was   that   parties  having  written  from      G.  Maffatt, 
Gloucester  very  earnestly   and   urgently   for   more  — — 

money,  I  told  Mr.  Monk  that  as  they  asked  for  500/.,   *♦  ^<^'  »8«f. 
he  had  better  send  200/. ;  he  asked  me  to  do  so,  and  I 
did  it,  but  in  doing  that  I  simply  complied  with  Mr. 
Monk's  own  request. 

27.153.  It  is  suggested  to  the  Commissioners  that 
you  did  that  because  you  were  aware  that  corrupt 
practices  had  been  resorted  to,  and  that  if  Mr.  Monk 
had  nothing  to  do  with  them,  his  seat  would  not  b(> 
endangered  by  the  part  you  were  taking  for  him  ? — I 
must  beg  at  once  to  disabuse  the  qiinds  of  the  Com- 
missioners upon  that  point,  and  to  deny  most  distinctly 
the  imputation  which  is  sought  to  be  cast  upon  my 
character  and  standing  by  charging  me  with  having 
been  in  any  way  instrumental  in  sending  500/.  down 
to  Gloucester  for  illegal  purposes.  I  assure  yon  that 
it  is  a  most  unfounded  calumny,  and  I  know  of  no 
evidence  which  could  reasonably  lead  to  the  inference 
that  I  had  been  guilty  of  such  conduct 

27.154.  We  have  given  you  every  opportunity  of 
affording  an  explanation  of  what  you  have  done,  and 
one  object  of  our  examining  you  to-day  has  been  to 
enable  you  to  clear  up  any  contradictions  ;  at  the  same 
time  I  must  say  that  the  impression  on  our  minds  has 
been  very  strong  in  one  direction  ? — I  have  yet  to 
learn  what  contradictions  there  have  been ;  the  Com- 
missioners have  not  been  so  good  as  to  state  to  me 
where  there  has  been  any  contradiction  with  reference 
to  my  evidence,  save  and  except  that  which  relates 
to  my  alleged  engagement  of  Thompson,  and  with  re- 
gard to  that  I  must  leave  it  to  the  Commissioners  to 
determine  whether  they  will  give  credit  to  my  state- 
ment or  to  his  ;  as  to  the  date  of  a  letter  which  Mr. 
Price  says  he  believes  was  written  about  the  19th  of 
April,  my  Iwlief  is  that  it  was  written  about  the  10th 
or  12th  of  April. 

27.155.  There  wer,o  discrepancies  in  your  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  time  when  letters  were  written  by 
yon  to  Sir  William  Hayter,  but  they  were  cleared  up 
prior  to  your  examination  ? — ^I  have  stated  to  the 
Commissioners  that  all  this  was  a  matter  of  memory  ; 
what  was  done  was  done  in  the  great  hurry  of  a  dis- 
solution ;  I  had  only  to  rely  on  my  own  memory. 
I  might,  in  many  cases,  not  be  sti-ictly  accurate  as  to 
dates,  and  I  stated  that  distinctly  in  my  examination 
in  chief,  saying  I  could  give  you  no  information  but 
with  that  reservation.  If  there  is  any  point  on  which 
you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied,  I  shall  be  very  glad  if 
you  will  continue  my  examination. 

26.156.  I  will  just  read  you  two  or  three  questions 
in  Mr.  Price's  examination.  He  is  asked,  "  Did  yon 
"  say  how  that  money  should  be  transmitted  ?  "  and 
his  answer  is,  "  I  have  no  recollection  that  I  did,  but 
"  I  am  sure  if  I  mentioned  any  mode  of  transmitting 
"  it,  it  would  be  by  private  hand.  The  note  was 
"  written  in  a  great  hurry  in  Mr.  Ellis's  oflice,  and  I 
"  cannot  pretend  to  soy  what  its  exact  wording  may 
"  have  been  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  if  I  expressed  any 
"  opinion  os  to  the  mode  in  which  the  money  should 
"  be  transmitted,  I  should  have  said  that  I  should 
"  recommend  its  being  sent  by  private  hand  "  ? — 
That  confirms  my  statement. 

27.157.  The  next  question  is,  "  Why  should  you 
"  suggest  that  the  money  should  be  sent  by  a  private 
"  hand  ?  "  and  the  answer  is,  "  Of  course  I  expected 
"  that  you  would  ask  me  that  question,  and  I  have 
"  thought  of  it  repeatedly;  I  did  not  know  any  other 
"  nwde  of  sending  it.  It  has  been  said,  Why  not  send 
«'  it  through  a  bank  ?  If  I  had  asked  that  the  money 
"  should  be  sent  to  me,  I  should  havt  said,  ♦  Pay  it  to 
"  '  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co.,  to  my  credit  with  the 
"  •  Gloucestershire  Banking  Company  ;'  but,  first  of 
"  all,  I  did  not  know  who  was  to  send  the  money  ; 
"  and,  in  the  next  place,  I  did  not  know  who 
"  was  going  to  receive  the  money  ;  and,  there- 
"  fore,  contemplating  that  this  money  would  have 
"  to  come  down  at  a  moment's  notice,  it  seemed  to 
"  me  that  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  was  to 
"  send  it  down  by  a  clerk.  The  railway  fare  would 
"  cost  no  more  than  the  commission  Uiat  would  be 
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.•G.  MMttt.      "  charged  by  a  banker  for   transmititing   it,  and  it 

. "  would  come  down  in  half  the  time."    Then  he  ib 

.  W  Nov.  18W.  aaked,  "  You  did  not  say,  '  Send  it  by  a  clerk,'  did 
~~~~~~~  "  you  ?  "  and  his  answer  is,  "  I  do  not  know  what 
"  words  Mr.  Moffatt  used ;  I  think  I  saw  something 
"  about '  trustworthy  '  or  '  trust,'  I  have  no  doubt 
«  I  used  any  word  he  repeated ;  nothing  is  more  likely 
"  than  that  I  should  have  asked  him  to  send  it  by 
"  some  trustworthy  person  ;  and  if  Mr.  Mofiatt  says  I 
"  did,  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  correct"  ? — I  think  upon 
that  you  must  see  that  my  statement  must  be  accu- 
rate, because  if  Mr.  Price  had  said,  "  Send  it  by  a 
"  clerk,"  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for 
making  an  application  to  Sir  William  Hayter. 

27.158.  Mr.  Price's  recollection,  according  to  his 
evidence,  is  very  faint  ? — But  he  goes  on  afterwards 
to  tell  me  to  apply  to  Sir  William  Hayter  ;  and  if  I 
was  to  send  the  money  down  by  a  clerk,  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  to  apply  to  Sir  WiUiam 
Hayter. 

27.159.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Mr.  Price  said  he 
diought  that  as  you  were  going  to  Ashburton,  the 
money  had  better  be  sent  to  Sir  William  Hayter,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  sent  down  if  it  should  be 
wanted,  when  Mr.  Monk  should  have  appointed  an 
agent  ? — ^My  conviction,  as  I  stated  in  my  evidence  in 
chief,  is  that  Mr.  Price  ^requested  me  to  go  to  Sir 
William  Hayter  and  ask  him  to  find  some  person  to 
take  the  money  down,  and  Sir  William  Hayter,  I 
think,  says  the  same  thing.  I  should  not  have  gone  to 

'Sir  William  Hayter  to  find  a  man  to  take  the  money 
down  if  Mr.  Price  had  not  requested  me  to  do  so. 

27.160.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Mr.  Price  is  then  asked, 
"  What  was  the  nature  of  the  second  letter  ?"  and  he 
says,  "I  should  think  the  second  letter,  which  was 
"  written  either  to  Sir  William  Hayter  or  to  Mr.  Mof- 
"  fatt,  (I  think  it  was  to  Mr.  Moffatt,  but  I  am  not  quite 
"  sure  which.)  was  to  this  effect,  '  Send  the  money  to 
«  'Mr.  John  Wilton,  King  Street,  Gloucester;'  I  do 
<'  not  think  there  was  a  word  more  or  less."  Then  he 
is  asked,  "  You  are  not  sure  to  whom  that  second  letter 
"  was  addressed  ?"  and  his  answer  is,  "I  am  not  very 
"  certain  about  it;  I  remember  in  my  first  letter  sug- 

,  "  gesting  to  Mr.  Moffiatt,  that  if  he  was  going  down  to 
"  Ashburton,  he  had  better  leave  the  money  with  Sir 
"  William  Hayter,  who,  I  knew,  would  most  likely  be 
"  the  last  member  in  town,  and  therefore  I  may  have 
"  written  to  him,  but  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  that. 
"  I  think,  having  stated  that  in  my  first  letter,  it  is 
"  very  possible  that  I  may  have  written  my  second 
"  letter  to  Sir  William  Hayter."  I  have  read  this  to 
you  to  show  that,  although  Mr.  Price  is  perfectly  clear 
in  his  own  mind  that  he  wrote  to  you  to  say  that  if 
yon  were  going  to  Ashburton,  you  had  better  leave  the 
money  with  Sir  William  Hayter,  he  is  not  at  all  clear 
as  to  his  having  stated  to  you  that  the  money  should 

.  be  sent  down  by  a  trustworthy  person  or  by  private 
hand  ? — Upon  that  point  I  am  quite  clear,  for  it  never 
would  have  occurred  to  me  to  speak  to  Sir  WiUiam 
Hayter  upon  the  subject,  if  Mr.  Price  had  not  sug- 
gested his  finding  a  proper  person  to  take  the  money 
down. 

27.161.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  are  clear  that  you 
went  to  Sir  WUliam  Hayter  in  consequence  of  what 
Mr.  Price  wrote  to  you,  and  not  in  consequence  of  any 
previous  communication  that  you  had  had  with  him  ? — 
Most  assuredly;  I  am  as  clear  and  distinct  as  to  that 
as  my  memory  would  enable  me  to  be  upon  any  point. 

27462.  Have  you  looked  for  the  letter  which  you 
said  you  would  endeavour  to  find  ? — I  have,  but  I  could 
.  not  find  it.    Yon  mean,  I  presume,  the  letter  firom  Sir 
William  Hayter  to  me  introducing  Thompson. 

27.163.  No;  I  am  referring  to  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Price  ? — No,  I  have  not  got  that  letter;  I  have 
searched  for  it,  but  have  not  been  able  to  find  it,  which 
to  me  is  a  great  annoyance. 

27.164.  Had  you  any  communications  at  all  with 
'  Mr.  Wilton  ? — Yes ;   before  the  election  I  had  one 

communication  witii  him  at  the  Reform  Club  in 
London. 

27.165.  Bnt  besides  that  ? — ^No.  . 


27.166.  Had  you  none  between  that  period  and  tke 
period  of  the  election  ?— -No,  none. 

27.167.  Did  you,  when  you  were  at  Ashburton 
receive  any  tel^ram  in  relation  to  the  Gloucester 
election  ? — ^Yes.  there  was  a  telegram  came,  and  I 
think  it  was  from  Mr.  Wilton,  (but  that,  I  think,  wag 
on  the  day  of  the  election,)  saying  that  they  wanted 
more  money;  it  was  some  apocryphal  thing;  I  do  not 
clearly  recollect  what  it  was. 

27.168.  It  was  a  telegram  from  Gloucester  toyou 
at  Ashburton,  saying  that  they  wanted  more  money  ? 
— Yes;  it  was  something  to  that  eficct,  and  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  giving  money. 

27.169.  Did  you  answer  that  telegram  ? — Yes;  my 
impression  is  that  I  did  answer  it.  I  remember  I  was 
requested  to  give  an  answer  to  it;  one  word  or  sen- 
tence was  to  say,  if  I  would  sanction  a  further  expen- 
diture, and  another  word  or  sentence  was  to  say,  if  I 
would  not  sanction  it,  and  I  sent  the  word  which  said 
I  would  not  sanction  it. 

27.170.  Did  you  not  think  it  extraordinary,  Mr. 
Monk  being  at  Gloucester  and  engaged  at  the  Sec- 
tion, that  parties  acting  on  his  behalf  should  telegraph 
to  you  ? — Very  extraordinary  indeed,  and  my  re^ 
was  a  perfect  commentary  upon  it. 

27.171.  Did  you  think  that  anything  you  had  duie 
before  warranted  Mr.  Wilton  in  sending  you  sach  a 
telegram  ? — Certainly  not ;  nothing  had  passed  be- 
tween Mr.  Wilton  and  me  to  warrant  him  in  sending 
me  such  a  telegram. 

27.172.  You  had  sent  Mr.  Thompson  down  to  him? 
— Mr.  Thompson  was  recommended  to  me  by  Sir 
William  Hayter  ;  it  was  not  I  who  sent  him  down, 
except  as  a  person  who  had  been  nominated  by  Sir 
William  Hayt«r. 

27.173.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  were  a  link  in  the 
chain,  you  know  ? — 1  was  unfortunately  made  a  link 
in  the  chain,  but  not  with  any  knowledge  on  my  part 
of  the  character  which  Mr.  Thompson  appears  to 
bear. 

27.174.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  From  whom  did  the  tele- 
gram come  ? — ^I  think  from  Mr.  Wilton  ;  from  Mr.  J. 
P.  Wilton. 

27.175.  Was  it  a  telegram  from  Gloucester  or  from 
London  ? — I  cannot  recollect. 

27.176.  You  are  sure  it  was  not  from  Webb  ?— I 
am  satisfied  it  was  not  from  Webb.  I  never  heard 
the  name  of  Webb  until  long  after  the  election. 

25.177.  Did  it  come  from  Ryder  Street  ? — Certainly 
not. 

27.178.  I  understand  Mr.  Wilton  states  that  hedid 
not  telegraph  to  you  ? — He  made  some  application  to 
me  ;  he  either  wrote  or  tel^raphed  to  me.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  request  was  maide,  and  that  I  was  asked 
whether  I  would  sanction  a  further  expenditure  or 
not. 

27.179.  You  said  it  was  a  telegram  that  you  re- 
ceived ? — Then  perhaps  you  will  allow  the  short- 
hand writer  to  alter  the  word  "  telegram  "  to  the  word 
"  communication." 

27.180.  Did  you  receive  a  tel^ram  from  anybody 
about  it  ? — It  was  either  a  tel^ram  or  a  letter;  it 
might  have  been  a  letter. 

27.181.  (Mr.  Welford.)  If  it  was  a  telegram,  it 
must  have  been  rather  a  long  one  to  give  the  two 
alternatives  ? — ^You  can  put  a  great  deal  into  twenty 
words  if  you  are  accustomed  to  write  telegrams. 

27.182.  You  are  not  certain  whether  it  was  a  tele- 
gram or  a  letter  that  you  received  ? — No  ;  I  think  it 
is  quite  probable  that  it  was  a  letter. 

27.183.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Have  you  the  documents 
that  were  sent  to  you  from  Gloucester  and  that  were 
numbered  one  to  five  ? — ^No. 

27.184.  Yon  told  us  that  you  had  handed  them  to 
Mr.  Price  ? — No  ;  I  think  I  told  you  that  I  had  handed 
some  papers  to  Mr.  Price,  and  that  probably  th^ 
might  be  among  them. 

27.185.  Mr.  Price  says  he  thinks  he  sent  them  back 
to  you  ;  is  Mr.  Price  incorrect  in  that  ? — Mr.  Price 
sent  me  back  some  of  those  documents,  and  I  Uiink 
they  were  sent  on  to  yon. 
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27.186.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  You  say  you  had  a  note 
from  Mr.  Thompson,  and  that  you  wiote  to  him  in 
reply,  was  that  since  the  election  ? — ^Yes,  since  the 
Section. 

27.187.  Have  you  ever  asked  Mr.  Thompson  for  an 
account  of  the  expenditure  of  the  500/.  ? — I  have 
never  since  seen  Mr.  Thompson,  and  had  no  more  to 
do  with  Mr.  Thompson  than  youjbave  had. 

27.188.  Mr.  Thompson  being  the  person  to  whom 
you  entrusted  the  500/.,  have  you  never  made  any 
endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  he  delivered  that  SOO/. 
According  to  the  directions  he  received  ? — ^I  must  cor- 
rect that  stfttomotit ;  Sir  William  Hayter  entrusted 
him  ;  I  entrusted  Sir  William  Hayter  with  the  cheque, 
and  he  entrusted  Thompson  with  the  500/.  to  bo  de- 
livered 10  the  agent  at  Gloucester. 

27.189.  Mr.  Thompson  came  to  you  with  a  note 
ft*om  Sir  William  Hayter  stating  that  he  was  a  trust- 
worthy person  ? — ^Yes. 

27.190.  Subsequently  to  that,  did  you  not  write  to 
Thompson  to  go  to  Ryder  Street  to  get  the  cheque  ? 
•^-It  is  quite  possible  that  I  did,  but  I  do  not  know 
Hbai  I  did. 

27.191.  How  is  it  possible  that  Thompson  could 
h«ve  gone  to  Ryder  Street  without  having  received 
some  communication  from  you  ? — It  is  quite  possible 
that  he  might  have  gone  there  if  Sir  William  Hayter 
communicated  with  him. 

'  27,192.  Sir  William  Hayter  says  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  except  giving  the  cheque  to  a  person  who 
came  from  Mr.  Moffatt.  He  says  that  a  person  came 
with  a  note  or  with  an  authority  from  Mr.  Moffatt,  and 
Uiat  authority  must  have  been  from  you  ? — Yes ;  but 
that  person  was  Sir  William  Hayter's  own  nominee. 

27.193.  Is  not  that  entrusting  the  money  to  Mr. 
Thompson  ?  At  all  events  you  did  not  consider  that 
you  had  entrusted  the  money  to  Thompson  in  a  man- 
ner which  called  on  you  to  inquire  what  Thompson 
had  done  with  it  ? — I  was  satisfied,  from  the  intro- 
duction of  Sir  William  Hayter,  that  he  was  a  trust- 
worthy person  to  take  the  money  down. 

27.194.  When  Thompson  first  called  upon  you,  you 
did  not  give  him  the  cheque  ? — No,  I  sent  the  cheque 
to  Sir  William  Hayter  before  leaving  town. 

27.195.  Was  it  your  wish  to  throw  off  the  respon- 
fubility  of  the  matter  on  Sir  William  Hayter  ? — ^I  do 
not  know  that ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  to  follow  in- 

.  structions  was  the  proper  and  business-like  way  of 
doing  it. 

27.196.  You  asked  Sir  William  Hayter  if  he  could 
recommend  a  trustworthy  person  to  take  the  money 
down  to  Gloucester  ;  Thompson  came  to  you  with  a 
recommendation  from  Sir  Williom  Hayter,  and  you 
declined  to  give  the  money  at  that  time  ? — ^Yes  ;  and 
I  afterwards  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Price, 
saying  "Money  is  now  wanted;"  upon  which  I  wrote 
to  Sir  William  Hayter,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  I  wrote  to  Thompson. 

27.197.  Surely  that  is  not  the  way  in  which  trans- 
actions in  business  are  usually  carried  on.  If  this  had 
not  been  an  election  affair,  would  you  have  acted  in 
that  way  with  reference  to  a  sum  of  500/.? — If  I  was 
requested  by  anybody  to  send  the  money  down  by  a 
private  hand,  and  to  take  the  recommendation  of  ano- 
ther party  as  to  the  person  who  should  be  sent  down, 
I  should  send  it  in  that  way.  I  left  the  money  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  William  Hayter.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
told  Thompson  to  go  to  Sir  William  Hayter  ;  if  I  did, 
it  would  have  been  in  Sir  William  Hayter's  discretion 
to  give  him  the  money  or  not.  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
messenger,  and  consequently  I  should  send  the  money 
to  Sir  William  Hayter,  to  fix  on  him  a  greater  respon- 
sibility for  the  due  delivery  of  the  money. 

27.198.  But  Sir  William  Hayter  threw  off  all  re- 
sponsibility, and  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
money,  except  sending  it  down,  according  to  Mr. 
Price's  directions  ? — ^And  I  threw  off  all  responsi- 
bility in  precisely  tlie  same  way  ;  I  say,  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  except  to  give  a  cheque  on  Mr.  Ralli 
for  the  money  when  it  was  wanted. 


27.199.  {Mr.  Vttughan.)  In  point  of  fact  there  is      G.  MaffM 

no  person  responsible  for  the  way  in  which  the  money  . 

got  down  to  Gloucester  ? — There  is  certiunly  a  link    **  ^*''  '*••• 
wanting  in  the  responsibility,  except  that  the  man 

who  took  the  money  down,  if  he  did  not  properly  ac- 
count for  it,  would  be  liable  to  punishment. 

27.200.  Did  you  consider  that  if  anybody  had  a 
right  to  call  on  Thompson,  to  show  that  he  had  acted 
according  to  his  directions,  you  were  the  person  who 
had  that  right  ? — ^Assuredly  not. 

27.201.  Have  you  heard  what  he  did  with  the 
money  ? — ^I  have  heard  that  he  kept  back  100/. 

27.202.  Did  he  not  write  to  you  afterwards  for  his 
fee-?— Yes. 

27.203.  And  did  you  hear  that  he  had,  according 
to  his  own  account,  taken  his  fee  out  of  the  money 
with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  ? — ^I  do  not  think 
I  heard  that  when  he  wrote  to  me. 

27.204.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  of  Mr.  Wilton 
afterwards  as  to  whether  he  had  received  the  whole 
of  the  500/.  that  was  sent  down  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

27.205.  You  received  some  accounts  from  Glou- 
cester, did  you  not  ? — ^Not  one. 

27.206.  Did  yon  receive  no  accounts  at  all  as  to  the 
expenditure  ? — None  whatever. 

27.207.  Did  you  receive  no  applications  for  money? 
— Yes,  I  received  applications  for  money,  but  that  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  receiving  accounts. 

27.208.  Were  no  claims  sent  in  to  you  ? — ^None 
whatever.  May  I  ask  whether  it  has  been  stated  in 
evidence  that  claims  were  sent  in  to  me,  because  these 
seem  to  be  questions  put  to  me  which  involve  an  im- 
putation on  my  character  ? 

27.209.  Every  question  I  have  put  has  reference  to 
some  evidence  that  has  been  given  before  us.  I  will 
read  to  you  this  passage  from  Mr.  Monk's  evidence. 
He  says,  "  I  had  better  add  here,  that  when  Mr.  Mof- 
"  fatt  found  that  there  was  a  petition  before  the 
"  House  of  Conmions,  he  stated  to  me  that  he  would 
"  rather  not  have  the  further  claims  sent  in  by  Mr. 
"  Jones  to  him, — that  was  in  July, — as  he  presomed 
"  that  he  would  be  examined  himself."  Did  yon  ever 
state  that  to  Mr.  Monk  ?  —  I  could  not  have  said 
"  further  claims,"  for  I  had  had  no  bills  whatever  sent 
in  ;  they  proposed  to  send  in  bills. 

27.210.  Then  Mr.  Monk  has  made  a  mistake? — 
He  has  indeed. 

27.211.  You  see  there  is  a  justification  for  my 
question  ? — I  regret  having  raised  a  question  upon  it. 

27.212.  In  point  of  fact  no  claims  were  sent  in  ? — 
No. 

27.213.  And  you  were  not  the  person  who  ought 
to  have  been  applied  to  at  all  to  settle  the  accounts 
of  the  election  ? — Certainly  not ;  mine  was  a  casual 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Monk,  and  I  ought  not  to 
have  been  involved  in  any  matter  of  the  kind. 

27.214.  People  at  Gloucester  seem  to  have  drawn  Uie 
conclusion  that  you  were  the  proper  person  to  apply  * 
to  ? — They  drew  a  very  inaccurate  conclusion  if  they 

drew  any  such  conclusion  as  that ;  and  there  was 
nothing  in  my  conduct  or  in  my  statements  to  war- 
rant them  in  drawing  such  a  conclusion. 

27.215.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  when  I  find 
that  Mr.  Thompson  went  down  to  Gloucester  with 
500/.,  which  was  afterwards  spent  in  purchasing 
votes  ? — ^I  think  you  might  l>e  prepared  to  say  it 
when  you  remember  that  Mr.  Price  sent  to  me>  re- 
questing me  to  send  down  money  for  preliminary  ex- 
penses ;  that  I  applied  to  Sir  William  Hayter  to 
recommend  a  fit  person  to  take  the  money  down;  aod 
that  the  man  who  was  employed  to  take  it  down  was 
a  person  he  recommended,  I  never  having  seen  him 
before  or  since,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  there  is 
to  inculpate  me  ;  I  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  any  illegal  expenditure  was  intended  when  I 
sanctioned  the  500/.  cheque  on  Mr.  Ralli,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  warrant  any  such  suspicion. 

27.216.  The  witness  Clarke  stated  that  a  sum  of 
25/.  was  sent  to  him  afterwards.  I  do  not  think  you 
were  asked  as  to  that  at  Gloucester.  Had  you  aay- 
tiiing  to  do  with  the  sending  of  that  money  to  him  ? 

404 
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— I  never  heard  tlie  man's  name  before  in  connexion 
with  Gloucester. 

27.217.  But  you  knew  that  he  was  a  witness  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  did  you  not  ? 
— ^No,  indeed  I  did  not. 

27.218.  The  traitor,  in  fact  ?— No,  I  did  not  know 
that. 

21.219.  {Mr.  Welford.)  The  money  did  not  come 
through  you  in  any  way  ? — Most  assuredly  not.  Let 
me  again  remind  the  Commissioners  that  the  whole 
money  that  passed  through  my  hands  was  500/.  in  the 
first  instance,  and  early  in  Juno  a  further  sum  of 
200/. ;  that  is  all  the  money  that  passed  through  my 
hands  with  reference  to  the  election. 

27.220.  Clarke  stated  that  he  received  25/.  ?— Who 
did  he  say  sent  it  to  him  ? 

27.221.  He  did  not  know  ;  he  said  that  a  man 
named  Kingdou  paid  him  the  money  ? — ^I  assure  you 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  nor  have  I  been  ap- 
plied to  by  any  person  in  Gloucester  for  a  shilling 
with  reference  to  this  matter  except  by  Mr.  Wilton, 
to  whom  I  sent  200/. 

27.222.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  have  been  examined 
t)eforo  us  at  Gloucester  and  you  have  been  examined 
hero  ;  you  are  under  the  obligation  of  your  oath,  and 
you  have  been  yourself  a,  member  of  Parliament  ? — 
Yes,  for  14  years. 

27.223.  And  you  are  an  eminent  merchant  in 
London,  and  a  man  of  the  world.  Now  at  the  time 
when  you  were  requested  to  send  this  500/.  down  to 
Gloucester,  had  you  no  knowledge  whatever,  nor  any 
suspicion  that  that  money  was  to  be  expended  in 
Gloucester  for  improper  purposes  ? — I  desire  to  answer 
that  question  in  the  most  clear,  distinct,  emphatic, 
and  unreserved  manner.  I  had  no  knowledge  what- 
ever to  warrant  any  such  suspicion,  nor  had  I  any 
grounds  for  such  suspicion.     The  money  was  sent 


doMm  by  me  with  a  bona  fide  belief  that  it  was  to  be 
spent  in  perfectly  legal  expenses  ;  and  I  may  state 
further,  that  nothing  would  have  induced  me  to  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  election  had  I  had  any 
suspicion  to  the  contrary.  I  may  state  that  when  I 
first  became  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  Parliament  for 
the  borough  of  Ip&wich,  I  believe  I  could  have  been 
returned  if  I  had  saiyctioned  an  expenditure  of  150/. 
in  bribery;  but  I  refused  to  do  so,  and  I  presented  a 
petition,  which  cost  me  1,500/.,  to  turn  out  two  members 
who  did  bribe,  and  I  did  not  attempt  to  take  the  seat 
afterwards.  To  that  course  I  have  adherc<l  through- 
out my  life,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  feel  much 
pained  at  a  great  number  of  the  questions  which  have 
been  put  to  me,  seeking  to  impute  to  me  a  guilty 
knowledge  with  regard  to  the  500/.,  after  I  have  bees 
14  years  in  Parliament,  and  have  never  spent  a  farthing 
at  any  one  of  my  three  contested  elections  except  in  a 
perfectly  legal  manner. 

27.224.  The  great  bulk  of  the  questions  which 
have  been  put  to  you  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  put; 
and  if  you  are  entirely  innocent  of  a  guilty  know- 
ledge as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  money  was  spent, 
you  ought  to  be  rather  glad  than  otherwise  that  sach 
questions  have  been  put.  We  have  offered  yon  a  most 
abundant  opportunity  of  giving  your  explanation,  and 
we  shall  give  of  course  every  effect  to  it  ? — Will  you 
allow  me  to  say  that  I  should  be  ver^'  much  pained  if 
the  Commissioners  thought  I  intended  to  impute  to 
them  any  other  than  a  thorough  desire  to  do  their 
duty. 

27.225.  {Mr.  Welford.)  It  was  the  particular  sum 
of  money  that  was  sent  down  to  Gloucester  through 
your  agency  that  produced  a  great  deal  of  mischief? 
— No  doubt ;  and  it  is  not  a  pleasant  looking  thing, 
there  is  no  question  about  that;  but  the  solution  I 
have  given  of  it  has  been  clear  and  distinct. 


JoHlf  Pletdell  Wilton  called  and  further  examined. 


27.226.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  send  a  telegram 
to  Mr.  Moffatt  ? — No,  I  did  not.  I  will  tell  you  ex- 
actly what  I  did.  I  received  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Moffatt  in  reply  to  a  letter  which  I  sent  him  the  night 
before  the  nomination.  At  'that  time  Mr.  Thompson 
had  refused  to  let  us  have  about  150/.  of  the  money 
he  had  brought  for  us  ;  he  subsequently  to  that  gave 
me  50/.,  but  when  I  found  that  we  were  not  to  have 
this  150/.,  I  did  not  know  what  was  best  to  do,  and 
under  the  circumstances  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Moffatt  at 
Ashburton.  I  proposed  to  him  in  my  letter  two  alter- 
natives, and  suggested  that  if  he  would,  in  his  an- 
swer, use  one  word  I  should  understand  it  to  mean 
one  of  the  alternatives,  and  if  he  used  another  I  should 
understand  it  to  mean  the  other  ;  the  second  alter- 
native was  the  one  he  chose  ;  but  before  he  sent  that 
telegram,  which  arrived  during  the  nomination  of  the 
candidates,  just  at  the  time  when  Sir  Robert  Carden 
was  speaking,  other  means  had  been  taken  ;  in  point 
of  fact,  I  had  borrowed  the  200/.  from  Mr.  Bretherton, 
and,  therefore,  there  was  no  use  made  of  the  tele- 
gram. 

27.227.  What  were  the  two  alternatives  ? — One 
was  whether  he  would  give  me  authority  to  raise  more 
money  in  Gloucester  ;  and  I  stated  also  that  young 
Mr.  Ralli  was  in  Gloucester,  and  that  if  he  would  wish 
me  to  do  so,  I  would  apply  to  him.  I  think  I  asked 
him  if  the  first  alternative  should  be  adopted  to  use 
the  word  "authority,"  which  I  should  understand; 
and  if  the  second,  to  use  the  word  "  apply."  Whilst 
I  was  in  the  Shire  hall  at  the  nomination,  I  received 
this  telegram  with  the  word  "apply;"  buthaving,asl 
have  told  you,  made  other  arrangements,  I  did  not  do 
as  I  had  proposed  ;  and  you  have  heard  fropi  Mr. 
Ralli,  junior,  that  I  had  no  communication  with  him  ; 
the  thing  entirely  fell  to  the  ground  ;  the  telegram 
contained  just  the  one  word  "  apply  ;"  there  was  no 
use  made  of  it,  and  nothing  further  occurred  in  the 
matter. 

27.228.  The  cause  of  your  having  that  communica- 


tion with  Mr.  Moffatt  was  that  you  had  not  obtained 
at  the  time  you  wrote  to  him  the  whole  of  the  money 
from  Thompson  ? — Exactly. 

27.229.  Have  you  with  Mr.  Lovegrovc  and  Mr. 
Taynton  gone  into  the  figures  which  you  were  giving 
us  just  now  ? — ^I  have  gone  into  them  with  Mr. 
Taynton  as  well  as  we  could.  I  should  mention, 
though  it  never  occurred  to  me  till  the  day  before 
yesterday,  when  it  was  too  late  for  me  to  prepare  the 
evidence  in  any  other  form,  that  with  regard  to  many 
of  these  rentals,  where  there  is  a  smaller  sum  stated 
as  the  gross  estimated  value,  the  actual  rental  does 
amount  to  10/.  I  believe  that  is  the  case,  though  they 
are  certainly  returned  to  the  parish  officers  at  less. 

27.230.  If  you  were  to  take  that  list  back  with  you, 
would  you  have  the  means  of  putting  it  into  a  more 
complete  form  than  it  is  at  present  ? — I  ciuild  do  it  in 
some  instances  ;  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  do 
so  ;  but  I  think,  unless  it  is  made  out  in  some  such 
form  as  this,  there  will  be  very  few  returns,  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  get.  . 

27.231.  Could  you  not  apply  to  the  l.niidlords  of 
the  different  properties  ? — If  you  will  direct  Mr. 
Lovegrove  and  myself  to  do  so,  I  think  that  would 
give  us  some  authority. 

27.232.  Would  it  be  a  matter  of  serious  difliculty 
in  consequence  of  the  number  of  persons  to  whom 
you  would  have  to  apply  ? — Yes,  there  are  a  very 
large  number  of  landlords. 

{Mr.  Lovegove.)  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  get 
the  information. 

{The  Witness.)  Mr.  Lovegrove  and  myself  had  a 
consultation  upon  this  subject ;  there  was  some  doubt 
whether  we  should  even  obtain  this  information  from 
the  Board  of  Health  ;  we  went  togctlier  to  ask  the 
clerk,  and  he  said  that,  as  the  information  was  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  a  Parliamentary  inquiry,  he 
would  give  us  the  information  he  did,  though  it  iras 
information  which  otherwise  we  should  have  had  no 
right  to  obtain. 


Adjoamed  to  Wednesday  next,  Two  o'clock,  at  No.  8,  Fludyer  Street,  WeBtminster. 
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Twenty-sixth  Day. — SOth  November  1859. 
(At  No.  8,  Fludteb  Stbeet,  Westminster.) 


The  CommisBionera  met  this  day,  but  examined  no  witnesses. 
Adjourned  to  Monday,  5th  December,  Twelve  o'clock,  at  this  place. 


Twenty-seventh  Day. — 5th  December  1859. 
(At  No.  8,  Fludteb  Stbeet,  Westhinsteb.) 


Philip  Rose  sworn  and  examined. 


27.233.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  are  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Baxter,  Rose,  and  Norton  ? — I  am. 

27.234.  At  the  last  election  in  1859  you  acted,  I 
believe,  as  parliamentary  or  political  agent  for  the 
Conservative  party? — ^Do  you  mean  in  connexion  with 
Gloucester  ? 

27.235.  I  put  my  question  generally?  —  Yes,  I 
did. 

27.236.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Richard  Thompson  ? — ^I  once  saw  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Richard  Thompson  under  circum- 
stances which  I  will  state  to  the  Commissioners. 

27.237.  When  was  it  that  you  saw  him  ? — ^I  am 
fortunately  able  to  fix  the  precise  date  ;  it  was  on  the 
8th  of  April  1859. 

27.238.  Was  it  at  your  office  that  you  saw  him  ? — 
At  my  office. 

27.239.  Upon  what  occasion  was  it  that  he  came  to 
your  office  ? — A  person  sent  up  this  card  {producing 
a  card),  "  Mr.  Richard  Thompson,"  and  asked  to  see 
me  ;  I  desired  him  to  be  admitted,  and  he  was  shown 
in  to  me.  I  said,  "  I  believe  you  are  Mr.  Thompson?" 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "  that  is  my  card,  but  my  name  is 
"  not  Thompson  ;  I  have  come  to  you  from  Mr. 
*'  Crutwell,  of  Frome;  I  am  told  that  there  are  antici- 
"  pations  of  a  great  deal  of  illegal  practice  on  the 
*'  part  of  the  Liberals,  and  I  am  asked  to  provide  a 
•'  considerable  stafi"  for  watching  difierent  public- 
*'  houses;  but  that,"  he  said,  "requires  authority  and 
"  means,  and  I  have  come  to  you  to  ask  if  you  will 
"  supply  me  with  either  one  or  the  other."  I  said  to 
him,  "  You  have  evidently  quite  mistaken  my  vooa- 
*'  tion  ;  I  never  interfere  in  any  elections,  and  I  can 
"  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  to  you,  nor  do  I 
"  understand  your  coming  to  me  in  this  way ;  I  can- 
"  not  imagine  that  you  have  been  sent  in  the  way  you 
"  state,  and  I  really  can  have  nothing  to  say  to  you  ;" 
he  then  said,  "  May  I  call  again  ?"  I  said,  "  Of 
"  course  you  may  call  again  if  you  like,  but  that  is 
"  the  answer  I  shall  have  to  give  you  at  any  time." 
A  gentleman  in  my  office,  Mr.  Spofibrth,  was  present 
at  die  time,  and  I  desired  him,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Thomp- 
son was  gone,  to  enter  in  his  diary  the  purport  of  the 
conversation,  and  he  thereupon  made  the  entry  which 
I  have  here  (referring  to  a  diary). 

27.240.  Is  that  in  Mr.  Spofibrth's  handwriting  ? — 
Yes,  this  is  his  memorandum :  "  Mem. :  a  Mr. 
"  Thompson  called  on  Mr.  Rose,  stating  he  had  come 
"  from  Frome  for  instructions.  Mr.  Rose  replied  he 
"  thought  there  was  some  mistake,  that  he  knew  no- 
"  thing  of  hira,  and  could  not  have  any  communication 
"  until  he  heard  more.  Told  him  to  call  to-morrow." 
The  next  day  I  had  another  similar  card  sent  to  me, 
and  I  stated  that  I  should  decline  to  see  Mr.  Thomp- 
son under  any  circumstances ;  I  sent  word  to  him 
that  it  was  of  no  use  his  waiting  ;  he  then  sent  back 
a  message  saying  he  hoped  he  should  get  his  expenses 
paid.  I  said,  "  He  must  go  for  his  expenses  to  the 
♦<  person  who  employed  him ; "  and  I  told  Mr.  Spof- 


forth  to  communicate  that  to  him,  which  I  believe  he 
did,  for  I  find  that  on  the  9th  Mr.  Spofibrth  made  this 
memorandum  in  his  diary  !  "  Mem. :  Mr.  Thompson 
"  came  again  and  Mr.  Rose  refused  to  see  him — saw 
"  him  myself,  and  said  Mr.  Rose  refused  to  have  any 
"  communication,  and  that  with  regard  to  his  expenses 
"  he  must  look  to  those  who  employed  him."  I  had 
never  seen  him  before,  and  I  have  never  seen  him 
since. 

27.241.  You  never  had  any  previous  knowledge  of 
the  man  ? — ^No ;  nor  do  I  know  that  the  man  I  have 
spoken  of  is  the  man  you  are  inquiring  about ;  the 
man  I  saw  told  me  (though  he  sent  me  a  card  with 
the  name  of  Thompson  on  it)  that  his  name  was  not 
Thompson. 

27.242.  Was  he  a  man  with  a  red  face  ?— A  red 
pimpled  face  ;  I  had  never  seen  him  before  ;  but  I 
am  wrong  in  saying  I  have  never  seen  him  since  ;  I 
did  see  him  on  one  occasion  afterwards  crossing  the 
road  in  Parliament  Street. 

27.243.  Did  he  at  that  time  wear  glasses  ? — ^I  do 
not  remember. 

27.244.  I  understand  you  to  say  he  did  not  go  to 
Frome  with  any  commission  from  you  for  the  purpose 
of  making  inquiries  ? — I  had  never  seen  him  before 
in  my  life,  and  never  had  any  communication  what- 
ever with  him  ;  in  point  of  fact  I  tell  the  Commis- 
sioners frankly  that  I  looked  upon  his  visit  to  me  as 
a  trap. 

27.245.  Had  he,  at  the  time  when  he  saw  you  at  your 
office,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  any  paper  which  might 
have  been  there,  containing  a  list,  or  mentioning  the 
names  of  places,  to  which  it  was  proposed  that  money 

should  be  sent  on  behalf  of  the  Conservative  party  ? 

Inasmuch  as  there  never  was  any  such  list,  or  anything 
at  all  in  the  nature  of  snch  a  list,  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  he  could  have  seen  it. 

27.246.  He  stated  to  one  party  that  he  himself  had 
seen  a  list,  in  which  the  name  of  Gloucester  was 

visible,  with  a  sum  of  2,000/.  appended  to  it  ? That 

is  a  total  fiibrication. 

27.247.  And  to  us  he  stated  that  he  did  not  himself 
see  the  list,  but  that  he  had  received  information  of  it 
from  another  person? — In  the  first  place,  as  I  said 
before,  inasmuch  as  there  never  was  such  a  list  of 
any  kind  or  description,  or  anything  of  the  sort,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  he  could  have  seen  it ;  I 
suppose  he  was  not  in  my  room  more  than  three  or 
f<iur  minutes  ;  Mr.  Spofibrth  was  sitting  at  my  side, 
and  I  was  talking  to  this  man  while  I  was  opening 
my  letters. 

27.248.  We  have  felt  it  necessary  to  put  the 
question  to  you,  in  consequence  of  the  statement 
made  to  us  by  Thompson  ? — There  is  not  one  scintilla 
of  truth  in  it ;  that  is  all  I  can  say. 

27.249.  Had  you  anything  whatever  to  do  witli 
the  Gloucester  election  ? — Nothing  whatever  ;  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  one  single  incident  in  either  of 
the  Gloucester  elections. 

4H 


P.  Mom. 
5  Dec.  I8S9. 
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P.  Bote. 
5  Dec  1639. 


T.Evemt. 


G.Men. 


27.250.  And  you  do  not  know  of  any  money  having 
been  sent  to  Gloucester  for  any  political  objects  ? — 
Not  the  least ;  nor  do  I  believe  there  was  any  sent. 

27.251.  Had  you  any  communication  with  respect 
to  Gloucester  with  a  person  named  Frail  ? — Never  ; 
nor  with  respect-  to  any  other  place  at  the  last 
election. 

27.252.  At  all  events  you  had  no  communication' 
with  him  with  reference  to  Gloucester  at  the  lost 
election  ? — Certainly  not,  nor  with  reference  to  any 
other  place  ;  I  wish  to  state  that  distinctly. 

27.253.  Are  you  aware  of  the  evidence  that  was 
given  by  Mr.  Lovegrove  with  respect  to  a  telegram 
which  had  been  sent  by  yourself  to  him  with  refer- 
ence to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Wood  ? — I  did  not 
read  it,  but  somebody  told  me  of  it ;  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  fact  at  all ;  I  think  it  more  than  probable  that 
any  telegram  that  was  sent,  was  sent  by  my  direc- 


tions ;  and  on  looking  at  the  file  of  letters  relating  to 
Gloucester,  I  see  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lovegrove,  dated 
the  26th  of  April  1859,  virritten  on  one  of  the  printed 
papers  containing  the  sheriff's  arrangements  of  the 
poll,  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  had  received  from 
a  Mr.  Wood,  of  Sandwich,  relative  to  the  candidature 
of  Mr.  Monk  for  that  place,  and  saying,  "  Do  you 
"  know  anything  of  Monk's  willingness  to  stand  for 
"  Sandwich  or  E)eal,  or  anything  of  the  writer,  Mr. 
"  Edmund  F.  Wood."  I  do  not  remember  telegn^h- 
ing,  but  I  have  some  impression  that  I  gave  directions 
to  have  it  communicated  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  that  Mr. 
Wood  was  a  highly  respectable  man  whom  I  had 
known  for  many  years. 

27,254.  The  telegram  stated  that  he  was  a  tnist- 
wor  Ay  person  ;  the  Mr.  Wood  referred  to  in  the  tele- 
gram was  Mr.  Wood  of  Sandwich  ? — Yes  ;  a  very 
iuflueBtial  and  leading  man  there. 


Thoha.8  Etans  sworn  and  examined. 


27.255.  You  are  a  bootmaker  in  Gloucester? — Yes. 

27.256.  At  tlie  election  in  1857  you  received  some 
money  from  Brewer  Monk,  did  you  not  ? — I  did. 

-     27,257.  How  much  money  did  you  receive  ? — From 

11/.  to  12/. 
27,258.  Did  you  receive  that  money  from  him  for 
,  the  purpose  of  bribery  ? — Well,  sir,  I  did. 
1      27,259.  What  time  in  the  day  was  that  ? — I  think 

it  was  from  half-past  two  to  a  quarter  to  three ;  I 

cannot  say  exactly. 

27.260.  Whom  did  you  bribe  with  that  money  ?— 
John  Emmings,  of  Littleworth. 

27.261.  What  is  he  ? — A  stonemason. 

27.262.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — £6. 

27.263.  Was  that  in  1857  ?— Yes. 

27.264.  Is  he  a  freeman  'or  a  householder  ? — ^A 
householder. 

27.265.  Did  you  give  that  to  him  for  his  vote  ? — 
Yes,  for  his  vote. 


27,266.  For  Messrs.  Price  and  Berkeley  ?— Yes. 
27,267^  And  he  accepted  it  for  his  vote  ?— Yes,  for 
his  vote. 

27.268.  To  whom  else  did  you  give  money  ?— To 
John  Puttick. 

27.269.  Of  where  ?— Of  the  Ship  and  CaatlcHigh 
Orchard. , 

27.270.  Is  he  a  publican  J— Yes. 

27.271.  How  much  did  you  give  him  ? — £5. 

27.272.  Was  ^hat  for  hia  vote  ?— For  his  vote^ 

27.273.  For  Price  and  Berkeley  ?— Yes  ;  he  mi 
he  could  have  it  on  the  other  side,  and  I  gave  him  3/. 

27.274.  Did  you  give  any  money  i6  any  one  else  ? 
— ^No. 

27.275.  Is  Puttick  a  freeman  or  a  householder  ? 

A  householder. 

27.276.  Was  that  all  the  money  that  you  had  to  spend 
for  the  purpose  of  bribery  at  the  election  ? — ^Yes. 


Geobge  Allen  sworn  and  examined. 


27.277.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  believe  you  are  a 
builder  ? — Yes. 

27.278.  At  Gloucester  ?— Yes. 

27.279.  How  much  did  you  receive  from  Brewer 
Monk  for  the  purpose  of  bribery  at  the  election  of 
1857  ? — I  did  not  receive  any  money  for  the  purpose 
of  bribery. 

27,280.  How  much  money  did  you  receive  from  him 
for  any  purpose  ? — I  think  7/.  10».  or  8/.;  somewhere 
thereabouts. 

27.281.  Was  that  on  the  polling  day  ? — Yes. 

27.282.  At  about  what  time  in  the  day  ? — About  a 
quarter  to  three. 

27.283.  For  what  purpose  did  he  give  you  that 
money  ? — I  asked  him  for  something  for  travelling 
expenses  for  men  that  I  had  brought  from  Henley- 
on-Thames. 

27.284.  How  many  men  had  you  brought  ? — Five 
or  six. 

27.285.  Were  they  voters  ? — They  were. 

27.286.  Did  they  vote  for  Messrs.  Price  and  Berke- 
ley ? — Some  of  them  did. 

27.287.  Not  aU  ?— Not  all. 

27.288.  Did  you  pay  the  money  which  you  had  re- 


ceived from  Brewer  Monk  to  any  of  those  men  ? 

Nothing,  unless  it  was  giving  them  a  glass  of  ale  or 
spirits  and  water. 

27.289.  Did  you  pay  any  part  of  the  7/.  10*.  or  %L 
to  any  pf  those  men  ? — No,  none  at  all. 

27.290.  In  what  way  did  you  spend  the  mone;  ?— 
The  fact  is,  I  paid  their  fare,  and  they  had  to  go 
up  to  Henley  again  to  work.  I  paid  for  them  from 
Henley-on-Thames,  and  for  myself. 

27.291.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  expended  the 
8/.  in  paying  the  expenses  of  those  men  in  coming  to 
Gloucester,  and  returning  again  to  Henley-on-Thames? 
—Yes. 

27.292.  {Mr.  Welford.)  That  included  your  own 
expenses  ? — Yes. 

27.293.  Were  these  men  at  work  at  Henley-on- 
Thames  ? — Yes,  they  were  employed  with  me  and 
under  me  ;  I  was  building  the  station  at  Henley. 

27.294.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  And  you  mean  to  swear 
that  no  portion  of  that  money  was  devoted  to  die 
bribery  of  any  voter  ? — ^None  at  all. 

27.295.  Did  you  expend  any  money  in  bribery  at 
that  election  ? — ^No,  none  at  all. 


JuLLVN  Bernaed  is  called,  but  does  hot  appear. 


J.  P.  Wilttm. 


John  Plbtdell  Wilton  called  and  further  examined. 


27,296.  Have  you  had  the  means  of  correcting  the 
list  showing  the  rentals  of  those  voters  who  were 
bribed  at  Gloucester  since  you  were  examined  before 
us  on  the  last  occasion  ? — I  have,  with  regard  to  a 
very  great  many  of  them.  I  think  that  this  list  {pro- 
dtteing  and  handing  it  to  the  Commigsioneri)  is  now, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  a  correct  list  of  the  ac- 
tual rentals. 


27.297.  Do  you  distinguish  in  this  list  between 
those  electors  that  are  fr«emeo  and  those  that  are 
householders  ? — I  can  show  you  where  the  freemen 
cease  ;  the  last  freeman  is  No.  530  on  this  list. 

27.298.  Then  the  freemen  are  entered  on  this  list 
continuously  from  the  beginning  down  to  No.  590  ? 
— Yes  ;  those  are  all  freemen.  That  is  a  copyof  libe 
list  as  made  out  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  sent  to  me. 
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37.299.  Do  you  know  from  an  examination  yon 
have  yourself  made  that  all  the  names  down  to 
No.  fi30  are  the  names  of  freemen  ? — ^Yes. 

27.300.  {Mr.  fVelfwd.)  Are  they  only  freemen  ? 
— ^No ;  some  of  them  are  householders  as  well.  I 
think  if  you  have  a  corrected  register  you  will  see 
tiiat  that  is  so. 

27.301.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  With  regard  to  the  names 
of  the  freemen,  in  what  way  have  you  ascertained 
that  the  rentals  which  are  stated  here  are  the  correct 
rentals  of  their  occupations  ? — In  different  ways  ; 
wmie  persons  I  have  asked  myself,  and  others  I  have 

Kt  ot^er  persons  to  ask  ;  I  have  written  to  the  land- 
'ds  in  some  cases),  and  have  obtained  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  authentic  information  ;  I  got  in  each  case 
Uie  beat  information  I  could  obtain,  and  wher^  I  could 
not  get.  any  actual  return  I  took  the  valuations  of 
persons  who  were  familiar  with  the  property,  and  the 
cental  value  of  the  property. 
'  27,302.  You  took  the  valuation  of  persons  who 
you  considered  were  competent  to  inform  yon  as  to 
the  annual  value  of  those  properties  ? — Yes. 

27.303.  From  inquiries  which  you  yourself  made, 
and  from  infoi-mation  which  you  have  yourself  re- 
ceived, do  you  believe  that  this  return  of  the  rentals  of 
freemen  is  a  return  that  may  be  relied  upon  ? — ^I  do. 

27.304.  Has  Mr.  Lovegrove  had  an  opportunity  of 
iaapecting  timt  return  ? — A  very  slight  opportunity  ; 
he  )xaB  known  the  course  that  I  have  adopted. 

^,306.  With  reigard  to  those  persons  who  are 
iKraseholders  ;  in  what  way  have  you  ascertained  that 
the  various  rentals  here  specified  represent  the  actual 
rentals  of  their  occupations  ? — 'In  the  same  way  that 
I  hare  with  regard  to  the  others  ;  "by  making  inquiries 
from  the  landlords,  or  from  the  rent  collectors.  In 
one  or  two  cases  where  persons  have  owned  large 
holdings,  I  have  seen  the  collectors  of  the  rents,  and 
got  the  information  from  them. 

27.306.  Either  from  the  landlords  or  from  the  rate- 
collectors  you  have  obtained  the  information  which  is 
here  given  ? — ^Yes. 

27.307.  Have  you  also  tested  those  rentals  by  the 
returns  that  have  been  made  to  the  Board  of  Health  ? 
—Yes,  I  have  ;  and  I  have  found  that  some  of  them 
are  very  different;  but  there  are  various  ways  in 
which  those  differences  are  explained ;  agaiust>8ome 
of  the  names  you  will  observe  that  I  have  made  notes, 
which  will  explain  some  of  the  discrepancies ;  there 
are  some  persons  who  appear  there  as  being  returned 
for  less  than  10/.  rentals;  in  those  cases  they  are 
either  persons  whose  landlords  have  compounded  with 
the  parishes,  being  large  holders,  or  else  there  has 
b^n  a  large  sum  expended  on  the  property,  which 
the  revising  barrister  considered  made  the  rental 
equivalent  to  10/. ;  for  instance,  there  is  a  man  re- 
turned here  at  7/.  10s.  to  the  Board  of  Health  rate ; 
but  the  revising  barrister  considered  that  as  he  had 
expended  from  60/.  to  80/.  on  his  property,  that  had 
raised  it  to  the  value  of  10/.  a  year. 

27.308.  Putting  out  of  view  those  exceptional  cases, 
may  it  be  taken  that  the  rentals  that  are  here  stated 
for  the  most  part  correspond  with  the  returns  made 
to  the  Board  of  Health  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

27.309.  You  have  bad  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  return  that  was  made  to  the  Board  of  Health  ? — 
Tes,  I  have ;  and  you  will  find  it  here  in  every  case. 
The  first  column  is  the  gross  estimate4  rental,  as  re- 
turned to  the  Board  of  Health.     I  may  mention,  also. 


that  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Health  has  allowed  me    J.  P-  WUtem. 
to  bring  up  the  books,  and  if  you  should  wish  to  see        .^ — 
them,  or  if  you  should  require  them  to  be  left,  the     ^  P°°-  ^8^*- 
figures  I  have  given  you  can  be  verified  from  these 
returns. 

27.310.  That  is  with  reference  to  the  estimated 
annual  rent  ? — Yes. 

27.311.  But  you  say  you  have  examined  this  column 
with,  or  have  prepared  it  from  those  books,  and  that 
yon  are  satisfied  that  that  column  is  correct  ? — Yes, 
every  one  of  these  figures  is  correct,  I  believe. 

27.312.  I  see  on  inspecting  this  list,  that  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  the  estimated  annual  rentals  and  the 
actual  annual  rentals  agree  ? — ^Yes,  they  da 

27.313.  And  where  they  do  not  agree  may  it  be 
taken  that  the  difierence  arises  from  circumstances, 
some  of  which  have  been  specified  under  the  head  of 
"observations"? — ^Yes,  or  from  other  circumstances, 
such  as  a  change  in  the  value  of  property  ;  and  it 
some  years  having  elapsed  since  there  was  any  assess- 
ment made  for  the  purpose  of  the  poor  law,  the 
value  of  property  in  some  parishes  has  diminished, 
while  in  others  it  has  increased. 

27.314.  Can  you  inform  us  when  it  was  that  the  re- 
turn was  made  to  the  Board  of  Healtli,  fh)m  whidi  the 
figures  in  the  first  column  were  extracted  ? — In  dif- 
fraent  parishes  the  returns  have  been  made  at  difierent 
times ;  in  some  parishes  there  has  not  been  an  assess- 
ment  for  nuiny  years. 

27.315.  But  although  a  fresh  assessment  has  not 
been  made  for  some  years,  is  it  generally  xmderstood 
that  the  assessment  existing,  a  return  of  which  was 
made  to  the  Board  of  Health,  is  a  satisfactory  one, 
and  may  it  be  taken  to  be  tolerably  accurate,  so  far 
as  you  know  ? — ^As  fw  as  I  know  it  is. 

27.316.  I  see  here  that  Henry  Heed,  No.  1679,  is 
assessed  in  the  books  of  the  Board  of  Health  at  the 
estimated  annual  rent  of  8/.,  whereas  his  actual  rent 
appears  to  be  13/.,  and  there  is  no  observation  put  to 
explain  that ;  can  you  inform  us  how  it  is  that  that 
difference  arises  ? — No,  I  cannot,  unless  it  is  that  in 
the  part  of  the  town  where  he  lives  the  value  of 
property  has  increased. 

27.317.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Do  you  know  anything 
of  this  :  «  D.  Best,  junior,  actual  rent  3/.  18«.  ?— He 
told  me  himself  that  he  pays  at  the  rate  of  3«.  6d,  a 
week. 

27.318.  (Mr.  fFel/ord.)  He  is  a  freemam,  is  he 
not  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  person  put 
down  there  who  is  actually  paying  less  than  10/.  a 
year ;  there  is  one  name  against  which  I  have  made 
a  memorandum,  where  the  party  has  been  objected 
to  twice,  on  the  ground  of  not  paying  10/.  a  year, 
but  he  has  produced  his  receipts  in  court,  and  has 
always  proved  that  he  paid  10/.  ;  he  has  been  objected 
to  on  two  occasions,  once,  I  believe,  by  each  party. 

27.319.  Independently  of  such  accidental  circum- 
stances, I  understand  you  to  say  you  think  this  list 
represents  the  real  rentals  ? — Yes  ;  if  the  Conmais- 
sioners  should  entertain  any  doubt  about  it,  there  is 
no  man  more  competent  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the 
subject  than  Mr.  Ward,  who  is  now  present;  he  knows 
the  value  of  all  the  property  in  Gloucester,  and  has 
been  extensively  engaged  there  for  many  years  ;  he 
has  gone  through  the  list  with  me,  and  has  assisted 
me  in  preparing  it ;  I  did  not  like  to  act  quite  alone. 

{Mr.  Lovegrove.)  J  asked  Mr.  Ward  to  go  through 
the  list. 


John  Wakd  called  and  further  examined. 


J.  Ward. 


27,820.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Have  you,  at  Mr.  Love- 
grove's  '  request,  assisted  Mr.  Wilton  in  the  compila- 
tion of  this  list  of  householders  and  freemen  ? — I 
have. 

27.321.  Have  you  yourself  looked  at  the  various 
rentals  of  the  occupatiims  of  the  parties  who  are 
named  in  the  list  ? — Yes. 

27.322.  In  your  judgment,  do  the  rentals  which 
are  affixed  to  their  names  correctly  represent  the 


value  of  their  several  holdings  ? — ^I  think  so  as  nearly 
as  possible. 

27.323.  Have  you  yourself  been  a  builder  in  Glou- 
cester ? — ^Yes,  I  have. 

27.324.  And  from  your  occupation  as  a  builder 
have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  property  in  Gloucester  ? — I  have. 

27.325.  From  actual  observation  and  inquiry  of 
the  parties  who  are  owners  and  occupiers  of  property, 
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J.  Ward.       have  yon  been  able  to  arrive  at  the  conclusions  which 


5  Dec.  1859. 


I  able  to  arrive  at  the  conclusions  which  27,326.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  with  the  exoei>> 

are  stated  in  the  list  that  has  been  handed  to  us  by     tion  of  some  few  cases  that  have  been  adverted  to  b? 


Mr.  Wilton  ? — ^From  my  actual  knowledge,  without 
inquiry  at  all. 


Mr.  Wilton,  these  rentals  may  be  relied  on  by  ng  w 
accurate  ? — Ho  doubt  of  it. 


C.E.CoUridge. 


[Julian  Bernard  is  again  called,  and  does  not  answer .3 
Chables  Edward  Coleridge  (the  Secretary  to  the  CJommission)  sworn  and  examined. 


27.327.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Did  you  summon  Mr. 
Julian  Bei*nard  to  attend  and  give  evidence  before 
us  at  our  last  meeting  at  the  Committee  Boom,  No. 
10,  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  sent  the 
summons  by  post  to  Mr.  Bernard's  chambers  in  the 
Albany,  and  the  receipt  of  it  was  acknowledged  by 
Mr.  Mount,  a  solicitor  in  Size  Lane,  who  called  upon 
me  several  times. 

27.328.  Mr.  Bernard  did  not  attend  that  meeting  ; 
have  you  subsequently  seen  Mr.  Mount  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  non-attendande  ? — Yes  ;  upon  the  last 
occasion  when  the  Commissioners  were  sitting  at  the 
House  of  Commons  he  sent  a  declaration,  signed 
before  a  polioe  magistrate,  stating  that  Mr.  Bernard 
was  too  Ul  to  attend  ;  I  subsequently  saw  Mr.  Mount 
— and  I  think  you  were  present  in  the  room  {address- 
ing  Mr,  Vaughan) — Mr.  Mount  then  said  that  he 
would  see  Mr.  Bernard,  and  that  any  notice  that  was 
sent  to  him  (Mr.  Mount)  should  be  taken  as  having 
been  sent  to  Mr.  Bernard;  that  he  would  communicate 
with  him,  and  would  undertake  that  he  should  appear 
here  as  soon  as  he  could. 

27.329.  After  that  interview  with  Mr.  Mount,  did 
you  write  to  him  to  inform  him  that  this  day  had  been 
fiaed  by  us  for  the  next  examination  of  witnesses  ? — 
Yes  ;  the  Commissioners  had  a  meeting  that  after- 


noon here,  and  after  Mr.  Mount  had  gone  away  it 
was  settled  that  this  should  be  the  day  for  the  ezv 
mination  of  witnesses  ;  and  that  same  evening  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Mount,  and  told  him  that  Mr.  Bernard  would 
be  required  to  be  here  this  day.  Subsequently  to 
that,  in  consequence  of  instructions  received  from 
you,  I  again  wrote  to  Mr.  Mount  to  inform  him  that 
Mr.  Bernard  would  be  required  to  produce  his  pae« 
book  and  cash  book,  but  I  have  received  no  reply  to 
either  of  those  letters,  both  of  which  I  sent  to  Mr. 
Mount's  place  of  business  in  the  City. 

27,330.  Did  you  quite  understand  from  Mr.  Mount 
that  any  communication  that  was  addressed  by  yoa 
to  him  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bernard,  requiring  Mr. 
Bernard's  attendance  before  us,  would  be  received  by 
him  in  the  same  manner  as  though  the  communica- 
tion  had  been  addressed  to  Mr.  Bernard  himself  ?— 
Yes  ;  I  suggested  that  I  should  write  to  Mr.  Bemai^ 
at  the  Albany,  but  Mr.  Mount  said  that  Mr.  Bernard 
was  not  in  town  ;  that  he  was  not  to  be  found  at  ^ 
chambers  in  the  Albany,  but  that  if  I  would  send  to 
his  (Mr.  Mount's)  place  of  business,  it  would  be  the 
same  thing  ;  or  that  if  I  sent  it  to  the  Albany  it 
.  would  be  forwarded  to  him.  He  said  at  the  sane 
time  that  Mr.  Bernard  was  ill,  but  that  he  hoped  he 
might  be  present. 


Adjourned  to  Friday  next.  Three  o'clock  p.m.,  at  No,  8,  Fludyer  Street,  Westminster. 


Twenty-eighth  Day. — 9th  December  1859. 
(At  No.  8,  Fludyer  Street,  Westmi>ster.) 

F.  W.  Mmtit  Francis  William  Mount  sworn  and  examined. 

27.331.  (Mr.    Vaughan.)    What  are  you  !" — A     any  excuse  for  Mr.  Bernard's  non-attendance  here  to- 
solicitor.  day  ? — Yes. 

27.332.  Are  you  the  solicitor  of  Mr.  Bernard  ?— I      ^   27,334.  What  excuse  have  you  to  assign  ?_He  if 
'  •'  too  unweU  to  leave  his  bed. 

27,335.  Have  you  seen  him  to-day  ? — I  have  ;  bis 

27.333.  Do  you  attend  for  the  purpose  of  assigning      medical  attendant  is  here  in  the  room. 


J.  Duncan. 


James  Duncan  sworn  and  examined. 


27.336.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Aie  you  a  surgeon  or  a 
physician  ? — I  am  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
London. 

27.337.  Do  yoA  practise  generally  as  a  surgeon  ? — 
No,  I  practise  in  a  pure  way. 

27.338.  As  a  physician  ? — ^Yes. 

27.339.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— -At  No.  18,  Hen- 
rietta Street,  Covent  Garden. 

27.340.  Axe  you  Mr.  Julian  Bernard's  medical 
attendant  ? — ^Yes. 

27.341.  When  did  you  last  see  him  ? — ^About  half 
an  hour  ago. 

27.342.  Was  he  in  bed  at  that  time,  or  was  he  up  ? 
—In  bed. 

27.343.  From  what  complaint  is  he  suffering  ? — 
He  has  been  suffering  from  boils ;  during  the  last 
three  weeks  he  has  been  in  bed. 

27.344.  Was  that  the  complaint  under  which  he 
suffered  at  the  time  when  you  went  before  a  magis- 
trate and  made  an  affidavit  which  was  sent  to  us  ? — 
Yes. 

27.345.  Has  he  been  suffering  ever  since  from  the 
same  complaint  ?— Ever  since,  until  last  Monday. 


27.346.  Do  you  remember  that  at  the  time  yoa 
made  your  affidavit  you  stated  that  you  thought  he 
would  probably  be  able  to  attend  in  ten  days  ?— 
Yes. 

27.347.  That  expectation  has  not  been  borne  out  by 
the  state  of  Mr.  Bernard  ? — No,  he  has  relapsed ; 
fresh  boils  have  appeared  one  after  another  ;  but  his 
present  state  is  not  from  boils,  it  is  from  the  extreme 
exhaustion  produced  by  them,  and  from  the  state  of 
health  which  induced  those  boils  in  the  first  instaoca 

27.348.  Have  the  boils  for  the  most  part  left  him  ? 
— Yes,  there  are  just  the  scars  ;  he  is  sufieriog  no 
annoyance  from  the  boils  just  now. 

27.349.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  at  all 
dangerous  to  him  to  leave  his  bed,  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  here  to  be  examined  as  a  witeess  ?— 
Decidedly. 

27.350.  It  would  be  dangerous  ? — ^I  do  not  believe 
he  could  do  it.  At  half-past  two  o'clock,  when  I  saw 
him,  he  declared  he  would  come  out ;  he  attempted  to 
get  out  of  bed,  and  immediately  sunk  back. 

27.351.  From  the  state  in  which  he  appears  to  be 
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at  present,  when  do  yon  anticipate  that  he  will  be  able 
to  attend  to  give  evidence  before  as,  without  danger 
to  himself  ? — ^If  he  should  have  no  frenh  symptoms,  I 
Rhonld  say  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  a  decided  opinion.  He  retains  nothing 
on  his  stomach  ;  and  while  that  is  the  case  he  has  no 
chance  of  getting  np  his  strength  at  all ;  there  has 


come  on,  within  the  last  four  or  five  days,  incessant 
vomiting, 

27,352.  Is  ten  days  hence  the  earliest  period  that 
you  could  fix  for  his  examination  here  without  danger 
to  himself  ? — ^Yes  ;  even  under  very  favourable  cir- 
cumstances I  do  not  think  he  will  be  able  to  attend 
earlier  than  that. 


Adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  three  o'clock,  at  this  place. 


Twenty-ninth  Day. — 14th  December  1859. 
(At  No.  8,  Flodtee  Street,  WEsramsTBK.) 


The  Commissioners  met  this  day,  but  examined  no  witnesses. 
Adjourned  to  Monday y  the  19th  instant,  at  this  place,  at  Three  o'clock. 


Thirtieth  Day.— 19th  Deconber  1859. 

(At  No.  8,  Fludteb  Steeet,  Westminster.) 


The  Conunissioners  met  this  day,  but  examined  no  witnesses. 
Adjourned  to  Saturday  next,  the  24th  instant,  at  this  place,  at  Two  o'clock. 


Thirty-fint  Day.— 24th  December  1859. 

(At  No.  8  Flcdtbe  Street,  Westminster.) 


J.Jhauxui. 
5  Dec.  18.''9. 


Jdlun  Bebnabp  called  and  further  examined. 


27.353.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  When  we  examined  you 
last  at  Gloucester  you  told  me  a  telegram  had  been 
sent  by  y6u  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  from  Swindon  in  a 
feigned  name.  We  have  before  us  here  a  telegram, 
which  appears  to  have  been  sent  by  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Clyly.  Will  you  look  at  it,  and  say  whether 
or  not  that  is  the  telegram,  or  a  copy  of  the  telegram, 
yon  sent  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  ?  (  The  telegram  re/erred 
to  it  handed  to  the  tcitness.) — I  should  say  it  was  a 
copy. 

27.354.  What  was  it  that  induced  you  upon  that 
occasion  to  assume  the  name  of  Clyly  in  sending  the 
telegram  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — I  really  cannot  account 
for  it,  unless  it  be  that  I  was  in  such  a  very  great 
hurry  ;  the  original  will  show  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  written  ;  the  train  only  stopped  there  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  me  at  once  to 
telegraph  to  him  from  there. 

27.355.  Was  there  any  reason  at  all  for  adopting 
that  name  in  preference  to  any  other  name  ? — Why, 

Gs  ;  being  known  by  the  name  of  Bernard,  and  also 
ing  known  to  several  gentlemen  in  Gloucester,  I 
wanted  to  avoid  seeing  gentlemen  in  Gloucester,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Lovegrove  (who  could  give  me 
positive  information  with  reference  to  Sir  Robert 
Carden's  election),  because  I  was  afraid  that  they 
would  prevail  upon  me,  or  induce  me,  to  stay  down 
there,  which  I  did  not  want  to  do  at  the  time. 

27,3fi6.  What  made  you  think  that  by  assuming 
the  name  of  Clyly,  or  sending  a  telegram  in  that 
name,  Mr.  Lovegrove  would  be  enabled  to  understand 
that  that  telegram  came  from  yon  ? — I  reasoned  in 
this  way, — ^thiat  he,  Mr.  Lovegrove,  receiving  a 
tel^ram  from  any  person,  would  comply  with  the 
request  to  meet  that  person  at  the  station  ;  and  that 
if  his  clerk,  or  any  other  person  in  the  office,  had 


seen. my  name,  the  probability  was  that  he  would 
mention  it  to  persons  who  might  be  with  Mr.  Love- 
grove at  the  time,  and  that  they  would  then  come  to 
'  see  me,  and  wish  me  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
election  matters. 

27,357.  That  is  the  sole  reason  which  yon  have  to 
offer  for  having  communicated  in  that  furtive  manner 
with  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? — That  is  the  only  reason  ;  it 
really  is  the  case  ;  the  proof  of  it  being  that  I  did  not 
wish  to  publish  to  all  the  people  in  Gloucester  that  I 
was  there. 

27,358-  When  you  were  at  Swindon  on  your  way 
to  Gloucester  you,  I  believe,  intended  to  proceed 
upon  urgent  business  into  the  West  of  England  ? — ^Not 
upon  particularly  urgent  business,  commercial  business 
of  great  importance  to  myself;  not  so  argent  that  it 
was  required  to  be  done  on  that  special  day. 

27.359.  I  thought  you  told  us  at  Gloucester  that 
the  business  upon  which  you  were  going  was  of  a 
very  important  nature,  and  so  argent  that  you  could 
not  await  the  arrival  of  a  letter  in  answer  to  one  you 
might  have  sent  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  to  satisfy  yourself 
as  to  the  prospects  of  success  of  Sir  Robert  Garden  ? 
— I  made  the  one  journey  serve  the  other  ;  it  was  to 
satisfy  my  curiosity. 

27.360.  Do  you  remember  telling  us  that  the 
reason  why  you  did  not  write  a  letter  to  satisfy 
yourself  as  to  the  prospects  of  success  of  Sir  Robert 
Casden,  was  that  you  had  no  time  to  await  the 
arrival  of  an  answer  from  Mr.  Lovegrove,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  urgency  of  the  business  that  took 
yoa  to  the  West  of  England  ? — ^It  is  very  probable, 
Saturday  being  a  holiday,  that  I  wanted  to  make  use 
of  the  Saturday. 

27.361.  Do  yon  remember  stating  that  to  as  at 
Gloucester? — The  business  was  important. 

4  H  3 


J.  Bernard, 
24  Dec  1859. 
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27.362.  Was  the  busiuees  so  important  that  you 
could  not  really  await  the  arrival  of  an  answer  from 
Mr.  Lovegrove  to  the  questions  you  wanted  to  put  to 
him  with  regard  to  Sii-  Eobert  Garden's  prospects  of 
success  ? — Certainly  j  because  I  attached  more  im- 
portance to  my  own  business ;  it  was  a  secondary 
consideration  my  seeing  Mr.  Lovegrove  at  alL 

27.363.  You  went  down  and  saw  Mr.  Lovegrove 
on  the  Saturday,  and  you  returned  again,  I  believe, 
to  London  on  the  Saturday  evening  ? — ^I  returned 
again  on  that  very  night,  about  half-past  twelve. 

'27,364.  Your  journey  to  the  West  not  having  been 
carried  intc  effect  ? — It  was  not. 

27.365.  You  stated  at  Gloucester  that  Mr.  Love- 
grove, in  the  interview  which  he  had  with  you,  did 
not  give  yon  to  understand  that  a  sum  of  1,000/. 
would  be  required  to  be  provided  for  the  purchase 
of  votes  ? — He  did  not  say  that  it  would  be  required 
for  the  purchase  of  votes. 

27.366.  That  you  mean  to  swear  ? — ^I  swear  it 
most  positively. 

27.367.  Are  you  awai'e  that  in  that  you  are  entirely 
contradicted  by  Mr.  Lovegrove? — I  was  not  aware 
of  it.  I  know  that  Mr.  Lovegrove  did  not  tell  me  it 
was  for  the  purchase  of  votes  ;  I  have  no  recollection 
of  it.  I  speak  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  of  the 
facts. 

27.368.  Mr.  Lovegrove  told  us  that  the  effect  of  the 
conservation  between  you  and  him  was  this : — "  Here 
"  are  parties  being  offered  very  considerable  sums  on 
"  the  other  side,  and  how.  can  we  expect  to  win  this 
"  election ;  in  all  probability  we  shall  not  win  it 
"  unless  we  are  in  a  position  to  purchase  some  of  the 
"  votes  ;  and  what  I  should  recommend  is,  that  there 
"  should  be  a  fund  for  that  purpose  provided."  That 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Lovegrove  to  have  been  the  effect  of 
the  conversation  that  took  place  between  you  and  him. 
Now  do  you  mean  to  swear  that  that  was  not  the  effect 
of  the  conversation  ? — ^Mr.  Lovegrove  did  not  give  me 
the  particulars  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  of  what 
he  wanted  the  money  for  ;  he  inferred  to  me  that  it 
was  for  election  purposes. 

27.369.  Pray  be  careful  about  your  answers,  because 
your  testimony  is  in  conflict  with  that  of  Mr.  Lovegrove 
upon  that  very  question.     Do  you  mean  to  swear  that 

'  Mr.  Lovegrove  did  not  represent  to  you  that  money 
would  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  bribery  ? — He 
certainly  did  not  say  to  me  that  it  was  for  bribery. 

27.370.  K  he  did  not  make  use  of  that  word  did  he 
not  convey  to  your  mind  the  impression  that  the  money 
which  he  was  requiring  was  to  be  devoted  to 
corrupt  practices  at  Gloucester  ? — That  is  what  I 
inferred. 

27,371..  You  inferred  that  it  was  to  be  devot«d  to 
corrupt  practices  at  Gloucester  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  say 
so,  but  not  for  the  direct  purchase  of  votes  ;  he  did 
not  use  those  words  to  me  certainly ,  but  I  drew  my 
own  inference  that  it  was  for  that  purpose.  He  said 
this  ;  that  the  other  side  were  spending  so  much  money 
that  it  was  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  could 
win  without  a  similar  expenditure ;  I  naturally  in- 
feiTed  that ;  but  he  did  not  say  that  it  was  for  the 
the  direct  purchase  of  votes  ;  I  have  no  recollection 
of  it. 

27,372.  There  is  another  answer  given  by  Mr.  Love- 
grove in  which  he  states  that  in  his  conversation  with 
you  he  informed  you  "  we  must  take  into  consideration 
"  the  profuse  offers  of  money,  and  the  bribery  that  was 
"  going  on  on  the  other  side,  and  that  we  should  have 
"  a  difficulty,  I  thought,  in  getting  the  voters  to  the 
"  poll  unless  means  somewhat  similar  were  adopted;" 
that  is  another  answer  given  by  Mr.  Lovegrove.  Now 
I  ask  you  whether  you  will  undertake  to  swear  that 
the  representations  made  by  Mr.  Lovegrove  to  y6u 
were  not  either  that  a  fund  of  money  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Sir  Robert  Garden's 
election  by  bribery,  or  that  it  would  be  required  for 
the  purchase  of  votes  ? — I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  for  corrupt  means,  but  I  did  not  know  the 
special  means. 


27,378.  If  yon  had  Miswered  the  questions  that  wm» 
pat  to  you  at  Gloucester  in  a  more  straightforward . 
way  than  you  did  we  should  not  have  required  yoor. 
presence  here  to  day? — ^I   am  not  acquainted  with 
electioneering  matters. 

27.374.  No;  but  yo«  are  conversant  with  &« 
English  language,  and  able  to  understand  the  effect  of 
a  question.  An  answer  which  you  gave  in  Gloucester 
to  a  question  that  was  put  to  you  as  to  what  yon 
understood  the  money  was  to  be  required  for  was  this : 
You  are  asked  "  did  he  not  say  that  the  election  woold 
"  not  be  secured  unless  such  a  fund  were  provided  in 
"  case  of  need "  and  your  answer  is  "  No  ;  that  was 
"  not  the  way  he  put  it ;  \o  the  best  of  my  recollection 
"  he  expressed  it  as  I  say.  He  said  that  this  election 
"  would  probably  cost  more  than  the  election  of  1857, 
"  having  taken  so  very  long  ;  he  said  that  if  Sir 
"  Robert  Garden's  election  was  lost,  he,  it  was  possible, 
"  might  object  to  pay  his  (Mr.  Lovegrove's)  ex- 
"  penses"? — Yes;  he  gave  that  as  a  reason. 

27.375.  Then  agwn  yon  are  asked,  "then  the  in- 
"  ference  you  drew  from  that  conversation  was,  that 
"  if  this  fund  was  not  provided  the  election  would  be 
"  likely  to  be  lost,"  and  your  answer  is  "Mr.  Love- 
"  grove  did  not  absolutely  say  the  election  would  be 
"  lost,  but  he  suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
"  send  it  in  order  to  secure  him,  because  he  did  not 
"  like  the  responsibility;  that  was  the  manner  in 
"  which  it  appeared  to  me."  Then  the  next  question 
is  "  to  secure  him,  'and  not  to  secure  the  election," 
and  your  answer  is  "  he  did  not  say  anything  about 
"  securing  the  election.  Being  the  responsible  agent, 
"  and  having  procured  such  large  expenses,  he  began 
"  to  feel  nervous  that  Sir  Robert  Garden  might  object, 
"  in  the  event  of  the  election  being  lost,  to  recognize 
".  those  expenditures."  Now  I  ask  you  whether  ot 
not  Mr.  Lovegrove  gave  you  to  understand  that  that 

was  the  object  for  which  he  required  that  money  ? 

It  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  he  gave. 

27.376.  Compare  this  answer  with  the  answer  which 
you  gave  us  just  now  upon  that  subject ;  were  not  the 
answers  which  you  gave  to  us  at  Gloucester  upon  that 
subject  a  suggestion  rather  of  the  moment  than  s 
statement  of  what  actually  occurred  ? — Why,  no;  for 
this  reason  :  Mr.  Lovegrove  was  about,  I  should  say 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  with  me,  and  he  saw 
my  disinclination  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  and  he 
used  many  arguments  to  induce  me  to  say  that  I  wonld 
send  this  money.  I  did  not  promise  to  send  it  even 
when  I  left,  and  he  was  undecided  whether  I  wonld 
do  so  or  not.  He  urged  many  reasons ;  he  urged  those 
I  gave  at  Gloucester,  and  among  others  he  might  have 
said  to  me  what  he  has  sworn  to  in  his  evidence,  bnt 
I  have  no  recollection  of  it ;  I  mean  about  the  payment 
of  the  voters. 

27.377.  But  at  all  events  you  are  enabled  to  say 
now  that  you  did  understand  that  the  money  was  re- 
quired for  corrupt  practices,  and  that  that  was  the 
understanding  conveyed  to  you  by  Mr.  Lovegrove  ? 
— ^I  inferred  decidedly  that  it  was  for  corrupt 
practices. 

27.378.  Have  you  got  your  bankers  book  here  ? — 
I  have. 

27,372.  Your  pass  book  ? — ^Yes  (j)roducing  it). 

27.380.  Will  you  just  turn  to  your  pass  book  in 
1857,  and  show  us  the  entry  of  those  two  cheques  of 
100/.  each  ? — ^This  {pointing  to  an  entry  in  the  pott 
book)  is  one  of  them. 

27.381.  "  R.  R."  ?— Yes. 

27.382.  Are  those  the  initials  to  which  the  cheqae 
was  made  payable  ? — I  believe  so  ;  I  took  out  some 
cheques  which  I  thought  I  should  want ;  I  have  lost 
them. 

27.383.  This  appears  to  be  April  the  13th  ?— That 
is  the  day  it  was  cashed,  but  not  the  day  on  which  the 
cheque  was  drawn. 

27.384.  This  appears  to  be  under  the  head  of  April 
the  13th,  where  is  the  former  cheque  ;  there  were 
two  cheques  ? — ^This  is  the  other  {pointing  out  another 
entry  in  the  pass  booh.) 

27.385.  «730."?-Ye8. 
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27.386.  Juat  let  me  understand  this ;  are  you  not 
enabled  to  state,  hy  reiference  to  any  paper  at  all,  who 
the  person  is  that  is  indicated  as  the  payee  of  the 
cheque  by  the  initials  "  R.  B."  ? — ^I  really  cannot ;  I 
have  endeavoured  to  find  out  but  could  not. 

27.387.  With  regard  to  the  other  cheque  made 
payable  to  "  730  "  cannot  you  explain  that  ?—-I  cannot 
You  irill  observe  in  my  pass  book  there  are  several 
cheques  given  in  numbers. 

27.388.  You  cannot  state  from  any  recollection  of 
yonr  own  who  was  the  payee  of  the  "  B.  B."  cheque, 
or  of  the  "  730  "  cheque  ? — ^I  cannot. 

27.389.  Have  you  endeavoured  to  discover  ? — ^I  have 
endeavoured  to  discover,  in  this  manner,  by  looking 
over  the  cheques.  I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of 
parting  ^vith  one  cheque,  giving  it  into  the  hands  of 
some  gentleman,  and  the  other  cheque  was  sent  from 
London  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  after  the  election. 

27.390.  You  have  no  book  at  all  to  which  you  can 
'  refer  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  it  ? — ^No,  I  have 

not. 

27.391.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Do  you  produce  the 
cheques  ? — ^I  have  not  got  the  cheques. 

'  27,392.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  Your  bankers  would 
have  them  ? — ^No  ;  I  have  lost  them. 

27.393.  But  they  were  returned  to  you  ? — I  had 
them  at  Gloucester,  but  you  will  see  by  that  adver- 
tisement (produeinff  it)  that  I  have  lost  them  en- 
tirely. 

27.394.  When  do  you  say  they  were  lost  ?  You  say 
.  "  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday  the  9th  instMit  ?"— 

The  ninth  of  November ;  I  was  preparing  for  this 
matter,  and  I  thought  it  was  better  to  look  it  np ;  I 
had  them  in  my  possession  previously,  I  get  my 
^cheques  from  my  bankers  once  a  month  or  so. 

27.395.  The  cheque  book  from  which  the  cheque 
was  drawn  will  not  give  you  any  information  with 
r^ard  to  the  payees  of  the  cheques  ? — No. 

27.396.  Now  turn  to  the  cheque  in  1859,  if  you 
please,  for  500/.  ? — ^The  sum  which  I  sent  to  Grlou- 
cester  was  included  in  this  entry  (pointing  it  out),  in 
this  special  sum  on  the  26th  of  April. 

27.397.  On  the  26th  of  April  you  drew  1,500  ?— 
Yes. 

(Mr.  Welford.)  How  do  you  identify  that  as  being 
the  cheque  that  included  the  50W,  ? — From  recollec- 
tioii,  because  it  was  the  day  before  I  sent  the  money; 
I  sent  one  of  the  half  notes,  I  think,  to  Gloucester  on 
the  Tuesday  following  or  on  that  day  ;  I  am  not 
quite  certain  which. 

27.399.  (Mr.  Vaugham.)  You  appear  to  have 
drawn  that  cheque  on  the  26th,  that  would  be  on  the 

'  Tuesday  ? — It  is  quite  possible  ;  I  do  not  remember 
whether  it  was  the  Tuesday  or  the  Monday. 

27.400.  Then  you  sent  it  that  same  day  ? — Yes, 
-  one  half. 

27.401.  (Mr.  Welford.)  Do  you  produce  that 
cheque  ? — I  had  that  cheque  with  the  other  cheques. 

27.402.  Have  you  also  lost  that  ? — I  have. 

27.403.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  I  see  upon  the  other  side 
diat  there  is  an  entry  to  your  credit  "  by  cash  from 
"  Sir  Robert  Garden  500/."  ?— There  is. 

27.404.  That  is  AprU  the  2d  /—Yes,  April  the 
2d. 

27.405.  Has  not  that  entry  any  reference  to  the 
SOO/.  you  sent  to  Gloucester  ? — No  ;  most  certainly 
not. 

27.406.  It  has  no  relation  at  all  to  it? — No. 
Permit  me  to  point  out  that  the  transactions  were 
of  such  a  character  that  it  would  not  be  probable. 

27.407.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  many 
otlier  large  payments  made  by  Sir  Robert  Garden  to 
your  credit  which  go  to  show  that  this  special  entry 
under  the  head  of  April  the  2d  5001.  has  no 
reference  to  the  election  ? — ^It  has  no  reference  to  it 
whatever;  that  I  can  positively  swear. 

27.408.  Do  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  the 
payments  made  by  Sir  Robert  Garden  were  com- 
merciAl  transactions,  payments  ''made  in  the  course 
of  trade  ? — Entirely. 

27)409.  These  flums  having^  been 'placed  to  your 


credit  by  Sir  Robert  Garden,  I  suppose  you  did  not     J.  Bernard. 

consider  that  there  was  any  very  great  amount  of         

difficulty  in  making  use  of  a  portion  of  those  sums    ^*^-  '"'• 

tor   the   expenses  of  his  election  ? — ^You   will   see     —" ' 

amounts  paid  in  by  other  persons.  I  made  use  of  one 
sum  as  well  as  another. 

27.410.  Where  is  the  entry  of  the  repayment  of 
that  sum  to  you  ? — It  was  included  in  this  special 
sum  (pointing  out  an  entry). 

27.411.  It  was  included  in  that  4,000/.  ? — Yes. 

27.412.  Under  the  date  of  May  the  3d  ?— Yes. 

27.413.  It  is  .in  enti-y  to  your  credit  of  4,000/., 
which  comprehended  the  sum  of  500/.  ? — Yes,  it  did. 

27.414.  (Mr.  Welford).  At  the  time  you  paid 
this  500/.  you  considered  that  you  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  Sir  Robert  Garden's  money  in  your  hands, 
did  you  not  ? — Not  one  single  farthing. 

27.415.  When  you  paid  the  500/.  it  was  your  own 
money  ?— ^Most  certainly. 

27.416.  An  advance  to  him  upon  his  behalf  ? — No, 
not  on  his  behalf;  I  did  it  entirely  on  my  own 
responsibility.  I  had  no  doubt  that  I  should  get  the 
money  back  if  I  told  Sir  Robert  Garden  that  I  had 
advanced  it. 

27.417.  You  advanced  it  for  his  benefit  ? I  ad- 
vanced it  on  my  own  responsibility. 

27.418.  But  for  purposes  of  his?— Yes;  bnt  not 
with  any  knowledge  on  his  part,  he  had  no  know- 
ledge of  it  whatever,  that  I  positively  swear ;  the 
nature  of  the  transactions  will  show  that,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  the  matter. 

7,419.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald).  Was  it  any  part  of  your 
motive  in  sending  a  telegram  in  a  feigned  name  to 
conceal  from  Sir  Robert  Garden  your  presence  at 
Gloucester?— No;  I  do  not  think  I  had  that  object 
in  view.  I  certainly  would  have  avoided  Sir  Robert 
Garden  if  I  had  given  it  any  consideration.  I  did 
not  want  to  go  into  the  town  of  Gloucester  at  all. 
I  did  not  want  to  see  Mr.  Whithorn  and  several 
of  the  gentlemen  I  knew. 

27.420.  In  sending  the  telegram  in  a  feigned  name, 
was  it  no  part  of  your  motive  to  avoid  seeing  Sir 
Robert  Garden  at  that  time  ? — ^No,  it  was  not ;  it  was 
not  likely  that  Sir  Robert  Garden  would  know  I  wan 
there. 

47.421.  Sir  Robert  Garden  was  in  Gloucester  at 
the  time,  was  he  not? — I  am  not  quite  cert^n 
whether  he  was  or  not ;  he  generally  came  up  on 
Saturday  nights,  and  spent  Sunday  I  think  in  London. 
I  am  not  very  certain  whether  he  came  up  every 
Saturday. 

47.422.  Why  did  you  wish  to  avoid  Mr.  Whithorn  ? 
— ^Because  he  would  probably  request  me  to  int«rest 
myself,  and  remain  down  at  Gloucester,  because  I 
was  there  in  1857,  and  I  had  a  special  objection  to 
that ;  I  was  not  very  well  at  the  tune ;  I  had  many 
other  important  matters  on  hand  in  the  way  of 
business,  and  I  could  not  spare  the  time. 

27.423.  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  it  happened 
that  you  did  not  continue  your  journey  into  the  West; 
the  journey  into  the  West  was  the  important  part 
of  your  journey  ? — It  was  in  tiiis  way,  I  am  engaged 
generally  speaking  in  the  week,  and  I  endeavour  to 
arrange  my  business  engagements  in  the  country  on 
Saturdays,  so  that  my  absence  in  the  country  will  not 
interfere  with  my  business  in  town.  I  endeavour  to 
arrange  that  very  frequently.  Now  this  journey  was 
X)erformed  on  a  Saturday,  and  I  had  no  time  to 
complete  it. 

27.424.  Having  been  detained  at  Gloucester  you 

were  not    able    to    continue    your   journey  ? No ; 

because  the  next  day  was  Sunday. 

27.425.  And  therefore  you   abandoned   it? Yes, 

for  that  particular  reason;  I  managed  it  by  cor- 
respondence until  I  was  able  to  have  a  personal 
interview. 

27.426.  (Mr.  Welford.)  I  suppose  you   found   it 

necessary  to  go  back  to  provide  this  money  ? ^I  did 

not  fully  make  up  my  mind  whether  I  should  send 
the  money  or  not.     I  was  detained  so  long  that  the 
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only  thing  to  do  was  to  go  back  to  London.  I  had 
lost  the  train,  and  therefore  the  onlj  thing  I  could 
do  was  to  return  to  London. 

27.427.  When  did  jou  resolve  to  send  this  money  ? 
— Coming  up  in  the  train  I  thought  it  was  the  right 
thing  for  me  to  do ;  I  felt  I  could  not  do  otherwise 
under  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Lovegrove  appealed 
to  me  as  Sir  Robert  Garden's  friend. 

27.428.  Did  you  lead  Mr.  Lovegrove  to  believe 
that  you  would  send  it,  or  that  you  would  not? — 
I  do  not  think  I  said  to  Mr.  Lovegrove,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  that  I  should  send  it,  but  I  asked 
him  this,  "when  would  you  require  the  money"? 
I  think  I  asked  him  that,  which  possibly  might  lead 
Mr.  Lovegrove  to  infer  that  I  should  send  it.     He 


said,  "  Oh  I  send  it  by  Tuesday  or  Wednesday ;"  bat 
I  did  not  say  that  I  would.  I  think  I  should  forther 
remark  this,  that  Mr.  Lovegrove,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  in  his  evidence  the  first  time  he  was 
examined,  said  that  he  did  not  tell  Mr.  Bernard  what 
the  money  was  for ;  that  was  in  the  first  part  of  his 
evidence  which  he  gave  at  Gloucester,  and  it  mnrt 
have  been  upon  his  cross-examination  that  he  stud 
that. 

27,429.  {Mr.  Vavghan).  You  were  not  present 
when  he  was  examined,  and  theref<ve  you  have  no 
means  of  knowing  what  the  evidence  was  that  he 
gave.  We  know  what  the  evidence  was,  and  there- 
fore we  put  yon  questions  about  it  ? — ^This  was  in  hi« 
first  examination  according  to  the  printed  report. 


J.  Lovegrove. 


JosEFH  LoTEGBOVE  Called  and  examined. 


27.430.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  We  are  very  sorry  that 
you  should  have  come  up  to  London  on  purpose  to 
produce  the  account  with  which  we  wished  to  be 
furnished  {referring  to  an  account  now  produced  by 
the  witness).  We  thought  you  might  have  communi- 
cated to  us  the  particulars,  which  would  have  been 
quite  sufficient  ? — I  thought  it  very  possible  that  an 
explanation  would  be  required.  I  could  scarcely  make 
out  what  you  did  want,  and  consequently  I  thought 
I  would  come  up,  and  bring  a  full  account  of  every 

,  farthing  that  I  have  expended  in  the  matter  during 
the  two  elections. 

27.431.  We  were  not  desirous  that  you  should  come 
at  all  ? — ^I  thought  it  very  possible  that  you  might 
desire  to  see  me  at  some  future  time,  and  therefore 
I  thought  I  would  came  and  make  an  end  of  it.  I 
thought  the  best  way  would  be  to  give  you  an  account 
of  the  expenditure  of  all  monies  during  the  election. 

27.432.  Have  you  got  the  account  ? — ^Yes. 

27.433.  An  account  of  the  sums  sent  down  to  you 
by  Sir  Robert  Garden  for  subscriptions  applicable 
either  to  municipal  elections  or  for  charities  ? — Yes  ; 
comprising  everything.  It  has  not  any  reference 
whatever  to  either  election  ;  one  or  two  items  arose 
out  of  the  election  as  you  will  see. 

27.434.  How  much  do  you  say  you  received 
altogether  from  him  ? — ^'503  8». 

27.435.  Commencing  when  ? — August  25th  1857. 

27.436.  And  continued  till  when  ? — April  the  Ist. 

27.437.  1859  ?— Yes  ;  that  is  the  last  payment. 

27.438.  I  suppose  yon  will  be  able  to  let  us  keep 
this  account  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  brought  it  on  purpose 
for  you.  I  thought  you  would  like  to  go  through  it, 
and  I  would  give  you  every  explanation  you  thought 
desirable. 

27.439.  The  first  item  is  "August  25th  1857, 
"  Tickets  lor  Conservative  dinner  21. ;  August  26th, 
«  Ditto  1/.  ;  August  27th,  Ditto  1/.  5s.  ;  Septemlwr 
"  19tli,  Harris,  Prince-street,  5*. ;  September  22d, 
"  Henley,  for  1,000  bills  of  telegraphic  messages 
"  during  hearing  of  inquiries  1/.;  Bell,  printing 
"bills.  City  of  Gloucester  election,  2/.  10*.  Maysey, 
"  over  and  above  15/.,  charges  as  remuneration  5/. ; 
"  September  28th,  Mr.  Cooke,  for  superintending 
"  carriage  arrangements  21. ;  September  30th,  Why- 
"  man,  Cannels  driver,  5s."  The  first  charitable 
subscription  is  to  the  Infirmary,  "  September  30th, 
"  Infirnlary.  10/.  10*.,  Dispensary,  51.  5s.  ? — Yes. 

27.440.  "J.  Downing,  White  Hart."  What  is  that 
for  ? — That  is  something  very  small,  I  think ;  it  is 
only  \\s.  Id. ;  it  was  some  small  thing  that  come  in 
afterwards. 

27.441.  "J.  Gockrell,  Cheltenham,  for  bringing 
«  F.  L.  Glare  to  poll,  15s.  Id."  ?— That  is  for  some 
expenses  of  a  witness  coming  up,  I  think. 

27.442.  "  Grimmett,  17».  6d.  October  1st,  J.  B. 
"  Brown,  for  messengers,  21.  October  10th,  Do.,  6s. 
"  Do.,  4/.  1 1».  9d.  Indian  Fund,  25/.  Messenger  to 
"  Hucclecote  with  briefs,  2«.  6d.  Meaton  posting  bills, 
"  6s.  October  1 3th,  Subscription  to  Literary  and 
"  Scientific  Association  for  1857  and  1858,  21.  2s. 
"  Nine  Messengers  at  Parliamentary  Revision,  3/.  5s." 


What  was  that  for  ? — ^Persons  to  take  messages  to 
run  about  and  bring  up  the  people  to  support  their 
claims,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

27.443.  Who  do  you  generally  employ,  now,  ag 
messengers? — Various  people.  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  employment  of  them;  it  is  done  bj 
Mr.  Brown  or  Mr.  Taynton,  who  attend  to  the 
Parliamentary  revision. 

27.444.  Do  you,  generally  speaking,  employ  oa 
those  occasions  persons  who  are  connected  withyonr 
party  ? — Oh  yes,  invariably. 

27.445.  Electors  I  suppose  ? — 'No,  not  always ; 
sons  or  cousins ;  it  does  not  follow ;  it  is  a  veiy 
insignificant  thing  for  them ;  they  generally  employ 
the  most  intelligent  young  men. 

27.446.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Anybody  who  wants  a 
job  ? — Yes. 

27.447.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  "October  15th,  J.  Hwiies, 
"  senior,  for  signing  notices  of  objection  for  members 
"  and  his  attendance,  3/.  James  Haines,  senior,  for 
"  municipal,  1/.  15*."  What  is  that  for  ?— That  is  for 
a  revision. 

27.448.  A  municipal  revision  ? — ^Yes. 

27.449.  «  Mr.  Niblet,  Upper  George,  Refreshment 
"  for  messengers  at  Parliamentary  revision  \6s.  9d. 
"  October  16,  W.  Parker  (revision  services),  M 
"  Drinkwater,  attendance  at  Registration  5«.  Tickets 
"  Conservative  dinner.  Is.  6d."  To  whom  do  yon 
give  the  tickets  for  the  Conservative  dinner  ? — To 
some  of  the  parties  on  our  part  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay. 

27.450.  Do  you  mean  to  say  persons  connected 
■with  your  party  ? — Yes. 

27.451.  Voters? — Yes;  persons  who  cannot  aflord 
to  pay  for  the  tickets,  and  who  come  and  make 
applications,  and  so  on. 

27.452.  "October  29th,  Subscription  to  Conser- 
"  vative  Society,  1857,  10/.  10*."  Is  that  the  C<m- 
servative  Society  at  Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

27.453.  Of  which  Mr.  Stafford  is  chairman  ? — Yes. 

27.454.  I  suppose  Sir  Robert  Walter  Garden  wsa 
an  honorary  member  at  that  time,  was  he  not  ? — Yes. 

27.455.  "November  14,  Mr.  J.  Brown,  BaUnce 
"  his  account  for  municipal  5/.  13*.  6d.  Ditto  Ditto 
"  Parliamentary  10/.  11*.  December  8,  Phelps, 
"  (Redmarley,  per  Hulls,)  Travelling  expenses,  10*." 
What  is  that  for  ? — Perhaps  to  go  over  to  Cheltenham 
to  fetch  a  voter,  or  something  of  that  kind,  to  support 
his  claim  ;  I  scarcely  know  what  it  is  for. 

27.456.  You  pay  those  expenses  do  you  ? — ^Yes. 

27.457.  The  expenses  of  persons  objected  t(\  or 
the  expenses  of  claimants  ? — Yes. 

27.458.  SuppoKC  a  barrister  inflicts  a  fine,  I  suppose 
you  pay  that  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  think  so.  Mr.  Brown  pays 
it,  and  he  comes  to  me  for  the  money. 

27.459.  "December  14th,  Mrs.  Hanis,  wife  of 
"  Harris,  late  Bell,  driver,  10*.  December  28th, 
"  Merrett,  junior,  2*.  6d.  ;  Merrei^  senior,  1*.  Christ- 
"  mas-boxes  to  10  men  at  Saint  Bartholomew's 
"  Hospital,  at  12  at  Saint  Margaret's,  11/."  Are  those 
persons  voters  ? — Yes ;  they  are  all  voters.  I  will 
just  tell  you  the  reason  why  that  was  done ;  that  una 
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ihe  first  time  we  had  ever  given  Christinas  boxes, 
and  it  was  in  this  way  :  Mr.  Price  gave  Christmas 
boxes  in  the  shape  of  meat,  sugar ,  and  tea^  he  gave 
certain  quantities  to  the  members  of  those  hospitals, 
and  we  had  to  follow  the  example,  that  gave  rise  to 
it,  and  that  is  the  first  time  we  ever  did  it. 

27.460.  Yon  saj  yon  did  it  in  oonsequence  of 
Mr.  Price  giving  meat  away  ? — Yes ;  so  much  bee^ 
tea,  and  sugar;  and  there  might  be  some  other  artielsi. 

27.461.  {Mr.  Welford.)  Provisions  ? — Yes..  They 
said  at  the  time  that  it  came  to  about  ten  or  twelve 
shillings  a  head  ;  I  preferred  to  give  them  the  twelve 
shilling  in  cash. 

27.462.  {Mr.  VaughoH.)  Do  you  know  how  mneh 
it  was  that  Mr.  Price  expended  in  that  way  ?— No, 
I  do  not ;  he  expended  more  than  we  did. 

27.463.  That  did  not  come  out  at  Gloucester ;  we ; 
were  not  informed  of  that  at  Gloucester  ?— No. 

27.464.  "  1868,  January  6  ;  Hall,  Tailor,  10».  ; 
"  Merrett  junior,  2«.  6d.,  January  18,  Pedlingham 
"  (per  Calton),  Subscription  1/."  ;  what  is  that  for  ?— 
I  have  no  recolection  of  what  it  was  for,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  was  some  petition  brought  to  me  by 
Pedlingham,  and  I  put  Sir  Robert  Cvden's  name 
down  for  a  sovereign. 

27.465.  It  was  for  some  charity  ? — Yes. 

27.466.  Would  that  person  be  a  voter  ? — Yes ; 
Mr.  Pedlingham  is  a  voter  and  a  very  respectable  man. 

27.467.  It  is  "  Pedlingham  per  Calton  "  ?— I  do 
not  know  what  that  would  be  for. 

27.468.  It  would  not  be  for  himself  but  for  some 
one  else  ? — ^Yes  ;  paid  to  Pedlingham  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Calton. 

27.469.  "  Tandy  do.  11."  ?— That  is  the  swne  thing. 

27.470.  (Mr.  Wel/ord.)  Tandy  is  a  voter,  I  think  ? 
— ^Yes ;  he  is  a  very  respectable  man. 

27.471.  (.Mr.  Vaugham.)  That  would  be  a  pound 
given  to  Tandy  for  some  one  else,  iu  consequeuee  of 
some  representation  ? — Yes. 

27.472.  "  Butt,  for  fwrvices  and  revision,  3/.  7*. :" 
that  would  be  the  Parliamentary  revision  ? — Yes; 
it  is  not  the  Butt  you  know. 

27.473.  "January  2l8t,  Drink  water.  Barton- 
terrace,  gift,  10«."    Would  he  be  a  voter  ? — Yes. 

27.474.  (Mr.  Welford.')  He  was  a  bribed  voter  if 
I  recollect  rightly  ? — ^Yes,  he  was. 

27.475.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  "  i$ubscription  to  Soup 
"  Kitchen,  61.  5s. ;  January  22d,  he  Mayor,  sul>- 
"  Bcription  to  dinner  fund.  Princess  Royal's  Marriage, 
"  5/. ;  January  27,  Benevolent  Society,  50/. ;  Wadley 
«  (Upton  Saint  Leonard's),  2s.  6d. ;"  that  is  a  Christ- 
mas-box to  him  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

27,465o.  "  Infirmary  for  1858  5/.  5*. ;  Dispensary 
"  for  1858,  5/.  5s. ;  National  School,  3/.  3«. ;  Mag- 
"  dalen  Asylum,  21.  2s. ;  Conservative  Society  for 
"  1858,  10/.  10». ;  Lying-in  Charities,  5/.  5s.;  Fe- 
"  bruary  4th,  subscription  to  Blue  dinner,  21,  5s. ;" 
that  is  for  tickets  I  suppose  ? — ^Yes. 

27.476.  Subscription  for  tickets  ? — ^Yes ;  that  is 
I  gave  away  those  tickets. 

27.477.  To  voters  ? — 1  have  no  doubt  many  of  them 
were  voters,  but  they  would  not  be  all  voters ;  many 
of  them  were  voters,  but  they  all  belonged  to  the  party. 

27.478.  (Mr.  Welford.)  What  was  the  Blue 
dinner  ? — ^It  was  the  anniversary  of  an  election, 
69  years  ago,  which  lasted  14  days,  and  which  the 
Conservatives  won. 

27.479.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  You  have  perpetuated 
that  by  a  dinner  ? — ^Yes  ;  by  a  Blue  dinner. 

27.480.  "Donation  to  Working  Men's  Institute, 
"  per  Mr.  Lucy,  5/.  5». ;  Subscription  to  Ragged 
"  Schools,  3/.  3«.  February  6,  Merrett,  junior,  gra- 
"  tuity,  10».;  George  Woodward,  gratuity,  10*. 
"  February  16,  J.  Clarke,  gratuity,  10*.,  March  5th, 
"  George  Cook,  Worcester-street,  gratuity  2s.  6d. 
"  March  16th,  George  Cook,  Worcester-street,  gra- 
"  tuity,  S*."  They  ai-e  all  voters,  are  thay  not  ?— 
Yes. 

27.481.  " March  24th,  Wai-  OflSce,  for  gun  caniage, 
"  &C.,  16/.  April  10th,  Drinkwatcr,  a  gift,  5s." 
Is  that  the  same  Drlnkwater  we  had  above,  or  is  it 
another  man  ?— It  is  very  likely  the  same  man. 


-   27,482.  He  is  also  a  voter  ?— Yes. 

27,488.  "April  21,  Wilkins,  Bristol-road,  a  gift;,  6»." 
That  again  is  a  voter  ? — Yea. 

27.484.  "  May  3d,  Suhscription  to  Stock's  manfle, 
"  per  MissNeild,  10#."  He  is  a  voter,  I  suppose? — 
No ;  she  was  a  widow. 

27.485.  "J.  G.  Jones,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
"  10s."  That  again  is  an  elector  ? — ^I  should  think 
so  ;  I  do  not  remember  that  at  all. 

27.486.  "Mayil2,  Two  Parliamentary  Registers, 
"  5#.;  Mrs.  Retalick  2s.  Gd.;  Drink  water,  1*."  That 
would  be  of  the  same  nature  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

27.487.  "June  8th,  Miyor  Somerset,  Ragged  School 
"  Children,  3/.  Zs.i  June  17,  Merrett,  2s.  6d.i 
"  June  30,  Mrs.  Snead,  a  gift,  1/."?— Her  hnsband 
had  left  her,  and  she  was  in  distressed  circumstances. 

27.488.  "July  17,  Subscription  to  Dispensary, 
"  1858-69,  51.  5s.}  July  19,  Woodward  (Kimbrose), 
"  a  gift,  10«.;  August  4,  J.  Clarke  (a  blind  man), 
"  a  gift,  11."  Is  that  the  Joseph  Clarke  we  had 
before  us  at  Gloucester,  a  pilot  ?— -Yes ;  he  had  a 
distress  in  his  house  or  something  of  that  kind. 

27.489.  "  September  2d,  Dorn,  a  gift,  Ss."  He  is 
a  voter  is  he  not  ? — ^Yes. 

27.490.  "Septembei  17,  C.  Davis,  St.  Mary's- 
"  square,  a  gift,  7s.  6d.;  October  9,  Walter  Wood, 
"  contribution,  S*."  Tliese  are  all  voters,  are  they 
not  ? — Most  of  them. 

27.491.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Walter  Wood  is  a  voter? 
— Yes ;  he  voted  against  us  I  think. 

27.492.  (Mr.  Vaughan.)  "October  18,  Mrs.  Harris, 
"  2s.  dd."  That  I  suppose,  is  the  widow  or  sister 
of  some  voter  ? — Yes. 

27.493.  "October  23,  Merrett,  junior,  6«.;  No- 
"  vember  1,  Walter  Wood,  10«. ;  November  6, 
"  donation  to  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
"  5/.  5s.;  December  15,  Municipal  and  Parliamentary 
"  revisions  as  agreed,  105/.;  contribution,  municipal 
"  election,  50/.;  subscription  to  School  of  Art  1858, 
"  10/.  10s.;  literary  and  scientific  1858  and  1859, 
"  21.  2s.;  Griffiths,  for  copying  briefs,  2/.?"— Revision 
briefs. 

27.494.  "December  16,  alphabetical  voters  books, 
"  fcc,  21/.;  Trunmer,  for  disbursements  at  election, 
"  1  /. ;  Merrett,  1  s. ;  Drlnkwater,  2s.  6</. ;  John  Brookes, 
"  Pitt-street,  gift,  5s.  December  24,  Drlnkwater,  5s., 
"  Merrett,  5s.,  Christmas  Boxes ;  1 1  Saint  Bartholo- 
''  mew  men,  Christmas  Boxes,  5/.  10s. ;  eight  at 
"  Kimbrose,  4/."  Those  are  all  voters  ? — ^Yes ;  those 
ixre  all  voters.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Price  gave 
anything  the  last  time,  but  in  consequence  of  having 
given  it  before  I  was  regularly  beset  by  them. 

27.495.  Mr.  Price  did  not  give  anything  in  1858  ? 
—No ;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  Uiink  he  followed 
it  up. 

27.496.  Then|comes  1859,  "January" 3d,  Mr.  White, 
"  auctioneer,  for  valuing  houses  and  giving  evidence 
"  before  revising  barrister,  21.  2s.;  January  4, 
"  admittance  of  seven  members  to  Conservative 
"  Society,  at  5s.,  1/.  15s.;  admittance  of  one  member 
"  to  Conservative  Society,  at  7s.  6d.;  making  together 
"  21.  2s.  6d."  What  is  that  for?— A  new  member  has 
to  pay  five  shillings  as  an  extra  fee,  and  Maysey  had 
paid  for  these  men,  and  he  appealed  to  me,  and 
I  repaid  him. 

27.497.  Is  the  process  this,  that  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  join  that  society  you  pay  their  entrance 
money  ? — ^It  scarcely  amounted  to  that,  I>ecau8e  I 
think  Maysey  paid  it  thiukiiig  that  he  should  get 
the  money  again  irom  them,  but  at  that  time  he  had 
not  got  the  money ;  he  made  an  appeal  to  me,  and 
I  paid  it,  not  thinking  that  there  was  any  prospect 
of  his  getting  the  money  from  the  men  ;  he  is  the 
treasurer,  or  has  something  to  do  with  the  society, 
and  he  ought  not  to  have  trusted  them. 

27.498.  If  they  did  not  pay  their  entrance  money 
when  they  were  admitted  why  should  they  not  have 
been  expelled  ? — ^Perhaps  that  was  the  very  argument 
used  to  me. 

27.499.  (Mr.  fFelford.)  They  would  have  gone  to 
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J  Lvftgrott.    the  Reform  Club  instead  of  the  Conserrative  Club  ? — 

YeB. 

S4  Dec.  1859.        27,500.  (^Mr.  Vaugkan.)  I  suppose  it  was  for  the 
*"~"~^      interest  of  your  party  that  you  paid  it  ? — Oh  yes ; 
quite  80. 

27.501.  "January  5th,  Gloucester  Chronicle,  sub- 
"  scription  to  Christmas,  16«.  6<f;  Haines  (per 
"  Whithorn),  Contribution,  10».  January  10th,  Harris, 
"  Fly  Driver  (Christmas  box),  5#."  I  suppose  those 
two  are  voters  ? — Yes. 

27.502.  "January  13th,  Benevolent  Society,  per 
"  Reverend  Barlow,  for  1859,  5/.  5«.  January  1 8th, 
"  A.  J.  Phelps,  a  gift,  1/;  Female  Benevolent  Society, 
"  per  Miss  Page,  21.  2s.  i  Lying  in  Charity,  per 
"  Mrs.  Barlow,  3/.  3«.  January  2dth,  Thomas  Baylis 
«  (per  Mr.  Belcher),  gift,  15*."  That  is  the  man  we 
had  before  us  I  thinJc.  He  is  an  elector,  is  he  not  ? — I 
do  not  know  who  he  is. 

27.503.  There  is  a  Baylis,  a  voter,  whom  we  had 
before  us  ? — I  do  not  remember  his  name. 

27.504.  He  was  one  of  the  bribed  parties.  "  Mrs. 
«  Drinkwater,  1*.  ;  Mr.  Keveren,  gift,  2».  6d."  He 
is  a  voter  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

27.505.  "February  14th,  Tickets,  14,  for  Con- 
"  servative  dinner,  3/.  10»."  I  suppose  they  were  also 
given  away  again  to  voters? — Yes,  to  voters,  and  voters' 
sons,  and  so  on. 

27.506.  "Merrett,5*.;  FlydriverslO*.;  6ibbin8l».6rf.; 
"  Mr.  Hatch,  a  gift,  5s.;  Stafford  Ticket  Conservative 
"  Dinner,  5»."  I  suppose  these  are  also  electors  ? — 
Yes. 

27.507.  Did  you  pay  for  Stafford's  ticket  ?— Yes  ;  it 
is  not  the  secretary. 

27.508.  He  is  the  chairman,  is  he  not  ? — No  ;  it  is 
not  that  man  ;  it  is  some  other  man. 

27.509.  But  you  paid  for  his  ticket  ? — Yes  ;  it 
would  not  be  for  the  president. 

27.510.  It  was  for  some  other  person  of  the  name  of 
Stafford  ?— Yes. 

27.511.  For  some  voter  of  the  name  of  Stafford  ? — 
No  doubt. 

27.512.  "Februaiy  23d,  Harris  postboy,  gift, 
1/."    I  suppose  he  is  a  voter? — ^Yes. 

27.513.  "February  28,  Walter  Wood,  do.,  2s.  6d.; 
"  Blackford,  do.,  5s.;  Cooke,  sculptor,  do.,  5s."  Are 
they  all  voters  ? — ^Yes. 

27.514.  "Winfield,  senior,  Winfield,  junior,  tickets 
for  dinner,  10*.     Are  they  voters  ? — Yes. 

27.515.  "March  16th,  National  School  Sub8cri|>- 
"  tion,  3/.  3s.  March  23d,  Men-ett,  a  gift,  10». 
"  April  I,  Leach,  subscription  boat,  1/."? — The  man 
lost  his  boat  and  I  gave  him  a  sovereign. 

27.516.  He  is  a  voter,  is  he  not  ? — ^Yes. 

27.517.  "Subscription  to  Cricket  Club,  21.  2s.'' 
That  comes  altogether  to  503/.  Os.  Sd.  ? — Yes. 

27.518.  That  is  the  total  amount  you  received  and 
expended  during  the  election  ? — ^Yes  ;  you  have  an 
account  of  everything  else. 

27.519.  I  mean  to  say  this  is  an  account  of  all  the 
money  you  received  from  Sir  Robert  Carden  for  the 
purposes  of  subscription  either  to  municipal  or  charit- 
able funds  or  donations  to  individuals  ? — Precisely  ;  I 
thought  it  better  that  you  should  have  a  full  account. 

27.520.  (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Were  these  sums  spent 
by  you  on  a  general  direction  or  a  general  leave  that 
you  had  from  Sir  Robert  Carden  to  apply  his  money, 
or  were  any  of  these  cases  specifically  brought  to  his 
notice  at  the  time  ? — I  had  no  direction  except  to  do 
anything  I  thought  necessary  ;  I  had  no  general 
direction. 

27.521.  Was  that  when  he  first  became  member  for 
Gloucester  ? — It  arose  in  this  way  :  I  had  made  some 
expenditure  and  perhaps  three  or  four  months  after 


the  election  that  being  repaid  the  expenditure  went 
on. 

27.522.  From  time  to  time  you  communicated  with 
Sir,  Robert  Carden  and  told  him  you  had  spent  certain 
sums  on  his  account  ? — No  ;  I  should  not  do  that ;  I 
should  probably  wait  until  it  amounted  to  100/. 

27.523.  When  ii  amotmted  to  100/.  you  would 
then  communicate  with  him  that  you  had  spent  u 
much  money  on  his  account  ? — Yes. 

27.524.  And  he  would  send  you  a  cheque  ? — ^Yes. 

27.525.  But  you  had  no  specific  instructions  before- 
hand  as  to  what  charities  you  might  subscribe  to,  or 
what  sums  you  might  expend  on  his  account  ? — Yes ; 
Sir  Robert  Carden  said  that  he  should  like  to  sab- 
scribe  to  all  the  public  charities  in  the  first  com- 
mencement of  the  matter,  as  soon  as  he  was  returned. 

27.526.  Did  Sir  Robert  Carden  treat  this  account 
as  he  treated  all  the  others,  by  never  entering  into  the 
particulars  of  it  at  all  ? — I  do  not  think  he  looked  into 
the  particulars  of  it  at  all.  With  regard  to  the  501. 
to  the  Benevolent  Society,  I  should  write  to  him  on  a 
subject  of  that  kind. 

27.527.  And  with  regard  also  to  contributions  to 
municipal  elections,  should  you  write  to  him  upon 
that  subject  ? — ^I  should  in  all  probability  write  to 
him  upon  that  subject. 

27.528.  What  did  you  do  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
scription to  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  revi- 
sion?— That  was  arranged  when  I  was  in  town. 
I  asked  him  what  should  be  done  as  to  the  parliamen- 
tary revision.  He  said,  "  What  will  the  expense  come 
to.?"  I  said,  "  It  will  be  heavy  this  year,  and  I  think 
a  hundred  guineas  ought  to  be  the  sum  ;"  and  he  said, 
"  Very  well,  let  it  be  so." 

27,629.  {Mr.  Welford.)  That  was  intended  pretty 
well  to  cover  the  expense  on  the  Conservative  side  ? 
—Yes. 

27.530.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  Those  subscriptions  and 
donations  that  were  so  made  by  you  were  made,  I 
presume,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  political 
interest  of  the  party,  and  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
Sir  Robert  Garden's  chances  of  success  at  a  fnture 
election  ? — Yes ;  I  think  so  unquestionably.  All 
members  spend  money  in  that  way. 

27.531.  Of  course  one  has  one's  own  opinion  upon 
the  matter ;  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  those 
were  the  objects  you  had  in  view  when  you  made 
those  payments  ? — ^Yes ;  there  is  no  question  about 
it ;  not  with  respect  to  all. 

27.532.  But  with  respect  to  a  number  of  the 
subscriptions  and  donations,  you  had  those  objects  io 
view  ? — Yes ;  it  is  expected  of  all  members  that  they 
should  subscribe  to  all  the  charitable  institutions  in 
the  town,  and  particularly  in  Gloucester ;  it  is  looked 
to  that  the  members  should  support  all  those  things. 

27.533.  {Mr.  Welford.)  If  a  member  refuses  to 
subscribe,  do  you  think  it  would  injure  his  chance 
at  a  future  election  ? — I  do  not  think  he  would  be 
looked  upon  so  favourably. 

27.534.  {Mr.  Vaughan.)  It  would  not  promote 
his  chances  of  success  ? — Certainly  not. 

27.535.  {Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  All  the  members  for 
Gloucester,  as  far  as  you  know,  have  subscribed  in 
this  way  for  a  long  time  past  ? — ^Yes. , 

27.536.  Did  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  ? — Yes ;  he  rob- 
scribed  to  the  Infirmary  and  other  institutions;  1 
believe  so. 

27.537.  {Mr.  Welford.)  With  reference  to  this 
account  which  you  have  produced,  was  sent  to  Sir 
Robert  Carden  ? — ^Yes :  he  has  been  supplied  with 
some  of  it,  I  am  satisfied. 

27.538.  And  were  the  items  set  out  in  the  way 
they  are  set  out  here  ?— Yes ;  that  is  a  verbatim  copy. 
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